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frj prime 

And will she yet debase her eyes on me, 

That cropp’d the golden prime of this sweet prince? 

Shak., Eich III,, i. 2. 248. 

Ceres in heri^rtwe, 

Vet \ irgin of Proserpina from Jove. 

Milton, 1’, L., Ix. 393. 

The thyme it is wither’d, and the rno is in 

/■VnHtr’s Old Wife (Child’s Ballads, VTII. 257). 

It was in the golden pn'nic 
Of good Daroun Alraschld. 

Tcnni/son, Arabian Nights. 

East my prime of life, and out of health. 

UroKiunj, Eing and Book, I. 202, 

4. Tlio lifst part; that, which is best in qual- 
ity: ihsit which is of prime orhi"li quality or 
irr.i'lo. a*' fish, oysters, etc.; often, in Iho plural, 
i\ prim'* yra-’ * or quality. 

<iiv- »>■> more to ev’ry guest 
'IliMi he's able to digest: 

*-nv linn alwtiy.s of the prMur, 

\inl lUit little at a tinie. 

Sn'(ft, Verses on a Lady. 

5. In ff : (a) The first of <*ic:ht- parries 

or ernariN airainst thrusts in sword-play, after- 
ward rotnin«*d in exorcise witli tlio foils; the 
hrst ffuard a swordsman surprised by an at- 
tark could make, while drawing his weapon 
from the scabbard near his left tbigb. it was 
fidl'iweil by panics in fceondc, fierce, quartc, up to octave, 
.'ii’o'-rdlng as tbni'sts followed at the openings in the de- 
ftii'-c rn nlc by such piianls. In prime guntd the point 
renniiis low, the hand higher than the eye-*, as in tlra%\- 
irig tiio «wi>rd, and the knuckles arc upward. It in the 
ordinaij i»os:iti(in of the fienuan student “on giuud," 
when fenciu" uitli the scliluger. Ileneo — (b) Some- 
times, the first and simplest tlirust (and jiarry) 
which can be made after two fencers have 
cro?-scd foils and are “on guard’’ with the left 
sides of their foils touching: used thus for the 
direct thvn-t. This is hy some writers called incf/* 
ern j-nne*. while the true prime Is called njiciVut or old 
priinr. In both rid and priine the word pritne Is 

n-ed to indicate the thrust as well as tlio iMrrj' or guard : 
but tliis comes fn»!« sunprosslnn of “in”: thus, prime 
thm->t, for thrust In prime. Prime, teconde, etc., leprc* 
stilt numbertd stctlonsof an ideal chart covcilng such 
jnrts of a swnribman’s trunk as arc visible to his oppo. 
nenl, each of w hlch sections Is Rtipposed to bo guartled by 
the p « ry tbn> numbered. Ilencc tbc meaning of a “thrust 
in i<rlnK*,’' etc. 

C. In r/if 11 /., a ntnnhor om]iloyecl, in confonnity 
with tlu‘ docirine of dofuiitc jiroportions, to ex- 
])re>‘« tin* ratio*' in which bodies enter into com- 
bination. 7'rimos duly amnged In a table ennsUtuto 
n scale of cluinleal equbalcnts. They also express tlio 
nthu of atjuuic « eight". 

7, A ]»ri!ne number; an integer number not 
divi^ilde without remainder by any number e.\- 
(•opt ilsrlf aud unity. — 8t. (rt) Tho game of 
prinnu'O. 

To che»*K at clu‘««c, to licavent maw, , . , orpct their 
rest nl Cr, Ttirbercille, On Ilawklng. {Xarcs,) 

(h) A tf-rm used in tho playing of this game, — 
0. In vmsic: (a) A tone on tho snino degroo of 
the pcale or staff with a given tone, (h) Tlio 
interval hotween any tone and a tone on llie 
same degree v.’ith it. (c) The simuUnnoous 
combination of two tones on tho same degree, 
(d) In a .‘scale, the fir.st tone; the tonic or key- 
note. The typical fnten'nl of the prime Is the unhon, 
wcouftlcally xepr«'Sfutcd by the ratio 1:1; such a prime 
Is called jf^rfret or vmjor. A prime In whicli one tone Is 
n above the oilier Is c.nllcd augmented or ^u;>rr« 

pcrfeil piline Is the most perfect of nil con- 
biiianfC'R — 'o jeufect, indeed, that in Its Ideal form It Ls 
Irdtcr di «eiibrd as a unison than an a cousonaucc. In 
Inrmouy. tin* panlkl motion of two voices In pci feet 
Tuirijf s is fiirJiiiidi ii. t-xrojit when a strictly melodic cllect 
j>> d' "in'd: MJch prim' s arc called enn^ecKlite f'omp.src 
eou'><n(fir-'/<jth and cnivrulirc octave, under 

10. Um* of tin* fractions into wliicdi a iiint is 
jinnicdiatcly divided; a minute, it Is geiMTall.\ 
f* , but Kirnttirius . Ilcncc, an accent as llic inb'il of 
such a fnicti'iii ; thus b, in .algebra, la read “6 prime." 

11. Tlie foot. "-tops of a deer. //o////rc/h— High 
prlmeh probiblv the clo«e of prime — that Is, D a. m. 
."fc dcf. 2 (f) 

Alt Jij/r jmniir reel’s let the plouli Btomie, 

And ouer-Fi yh hem hym*self ho so best w rouble. 

ricr.'f Ploinnaii (C), I\. 110. 
Tlii'U to Westrnynster gate I piescnlly svcnl, 

\\ Ik:i tlie horm was at liinihe ]rri/vir. 

L'jdtjate, Loudou Llckpeny (MS. Uail., .V,7). 
Ideal prime, an Ideal number that Is prime. See ideal. 
— Primary prime, a complex prime nnniberof the foiru 
nb -1 f-U' h that If of tho two coefncieiits one Is odd 
while tliM other b even then the tiuinher Is cougiuent 
touhity on tin* modulus 2(t -'t)(tlils dellnlffon hiclinles 
1 — I as a jjiimmy iirltne, hut fomu nutliois couf-Idcr this 
ns not of tin- class, b'-eaupu It Is Jiot n primary number}; 
more getjerally, a eoinjilex prime nuinher w'hich In at the 
Mine time a nllmaiy uumlier.— Prime Of the niOOn,tlic 
lieu moon wlieii It Ilr«t apjienis after tlie cdiaiige. 

prime (prim), r.; pret. and pp. jrrhncd, pin*. 
prirninrj, [< prime, a.’] I. inirans. If. To bo 
its at fir.st ; bo renewed. 

Niglifw bashful enmre.ss, lliough she often wane. 

As oft repeats liur daikncss, primeit again. 

Quarlcif, Linblenis, ill. 1. 
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primetime 


2. To inserfc a primer or priming-powder into 
the vent of a gun before firing.— 3. In tho 
steam-engine, to caiTy over hot water with the 
steam from the boiler into tho eylindor; as, 
the engine pmHcs. Seeprhnagc, 2. 

IL trans* 1. To perfom the prime or first 
operation upon or with; prepare. Specifically/— 
(a) To put into a condition for being fired; supply with 
powder for communicating fire to a charge : said of a gun, 
mine, etc. 

■\Vo new primed all our Guns, and provided oui-selves 
for an Enemy. j)ampier, Voyages, f. IS. 

Now, ere you sleep. 

See that your polish'd arms be prim'd with care. 

Coteper, Task, iv, f»07. 
(&) To cover w Ith a ground or first color or coat In paint- 
ing or jdastciing. 

One of their f.accB has not the priminff colour laid on 
yet. II. Jonson, Epicccne, ii. 4. 

(c) To put in a fit st.olo to act or endure: make ready; es- 
pecially, to instruct or pieparo (a person) beforehand in 
what ho is to say or do; “post us, to prime a person 
w ith a speecli ; to prime ji witness. 

Being nlwajspnmrd with polltessc 
For men of tlieir appearance and addi*esfl. 

Cvu'pcr, Progress of Error, 1. 3S7. 

2. To trim or prune. [Obsolete orprovineiub] 
Shoxvers, hallr, snows, frosts, and two-edg'd winds that 
jrrime 

The maiden Idoesoins; I provoke you all. 

And dare expose this body to your Miarpncss. 

Jicau. and /■'/., Coxcomb, iv. 2. 

Tie has true forx-or and dramatic Insight, and all he 
needs Is to down extravagances and modify excesses 
in voice ami expression. The American, VII. 3f>0- 

Centcr-primed cartridge. Sec center-fire cartridge, nn- 
i\vr carlndge.-^TQ prime a match, ^cc match-.— 1o 
prime a pump, to pour watci down the tube of a pump, 
w icii tlie view or Raturating the sucker, in ortlci* to cause 
it to sw ell, and thus act dfcctlvely In bringing up w.atci . 
primed (pnmd),p. ff. 1. Into.xicatcd. [Slang.] 
— 2, Spotted from disease. UaUiwclL [Prov. 
Eng.] 

primely (pnin'li), ndr. If. At first; original- 
ly; primarily; in tho first place, degree, or rank. 

The creed hath In It nil articles . , . primehj njid uni- 
versally itcccsxaiy. Jer. Taylor, Worksfcnl. 18:i5), II. 307. 

Ram<on, being rliicf inngl.stratc of tho children of leiticl, 
micht tlcstroy the MdllstincR, who were their enemies; 
nn<l this waR tho thing pr/incfy, nay solely, iutCudeil hy 
him, nnd not the taking away his own life. 

.Sbwf/i, Sermons, Y, vlll. 


It was no mere political feeling . . . that retained in 
the Pnmcrdowu to the Eeformation the prayers of the 
king [Henry VI.] who had perished for the sins of Ins 
fathers and of tlie nation. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 341. 


Another prayer to her is not only in tho manual, but 
in tlie primer or ofilcc of the blessed Virgin. StilUngJieet. 


Great primer, a printing-type, 18 points in size (see 
points, n., 14).— Bong primer, a size of printing-type 
about 7J lines to the inch, intermediate between small 
pica (laigcr) and bourgeois (smaller). It is known as 10 
point in tho new* system of sizes. 


This is Long Primer type. 

Two-line great primer, a size of printing-type about 
2.5 lines to the foot, equal to 30 points in the new system 
of sizes. 

primer^ (pri'mev), [< pirimc, v.j + -cj’i.j 1. 
One who or that which primes. Specifically— (a) A 
tube, cap, wafer, or other device, containing a compound 
which may i»e exploded by percussion, friction, or other 
nieinis, used for firing a charge of powder, (b) A utensil, 
formerly in use, for Lontiiiniiig a small fixed amount of 



Primer and Key for WhecMock. 


rt, barrel of primer t >, spring vtopper; r, keyfiUed to theendof the 
pivot of the axle of the wheel (see wlteel-loci). The primer is fitted 
to the key t't increase the leverage of the latter. 


powder, and introducing it into the pan of a gun: some- 
times combined with the spanner or key of the wheel-lock, 
as in the illustration. 

2t. A small powdci'-horn containing fine pow- 
der used for priming.— Friction-primer. Same as 
fricHon-tuhe. 

primero (pri-me'ro), v. [< Sp. primero, first; 
SCO primcr^.li An old garao of cards, it is not 
known precisely how the game w’ns played. Each player 
seems to have lield four cards ; a flush was the best iiand, 
and a.vrimc, or one in whlclj uU four cards were of dilfer- 
ent suits, the next best. 

I . . , left him at primero 
With the I)nkc of Suffolk. 

ShaL, Hen. VIII., v, i. 7. 
' Primero Is reckoned among the most ancient games of 
. catds known to have been played In England. 

Strutt, Sports and Bastlmes, p. 433, 


2. Ill a primo manner or degree; especially; 
also, e.^ccllently : as. venison primcJij cooked. 

Though the natural law be nlw.ay.B Iho 6.anic, yet some 
parts of itavQjmmrly mccssnrj', others by supposition and 
accident. Jer. Taylor, Wolks (cd. Ib35), I. 8, Brcf. 

primeness (pvlm'ne.«t), «♦ Tho state or quality 
of being primo or first ; snpremo e.xeollonco. 
primer^ (as adj., pii'mi*r; as n., prim'dr), a. 
and a. [Formerly also <ME. 
prijmery ii., < OF, printer, jmmicr, jirmicr, 1^. 
7 »jT»ffcr = Sp. primero = Pg. primciro = It. 
primicro, fii’st (cf. later F. primmre = Sp. Pg. 
It. )mm(irto, first, olcmontnry), < L. primarius, 
of ( he first, primaiy : Beoprimari/, Cf. premier, 
doublet of pWwcrl.] a. First; original; pri- 

mary, 

God had not depriv’d that primer season 
Tbc Rucred lamp nnd light of Icamcil Eenson. 

, Sylvester, tr. of J)u Bartas’e Weeks, 11., Eden. 
As when the pn’i/i^r church her coiincns pleas’d to call, 
Great Ilrltahro his»lioi)3 there were not the least of nil. 

Drayton, Polyolbloii, vlli. 3;i7. 
He who from lusts vile bondage w'onld be freed, 

Its jfrimer llaines to 6iiirf>cate nuist liccd. 

Hidory of Joseph, 1091. (/lalliivell.) 
Primer fine, In old I'ng. lau\ a payment to the crown 
(usually computed nt om* leiitli of the nniiual x'alno of the 
bind) exartt'd from a pluinlill who coinnicnccd n suit for 
the rccoverj* of lands known as a fine. .See Jinei, n., 3. 

IL «. A lirhtbuoU; a small elementary book 
of instruetioij. 

This Iltel child his Hid book knilngc, 

As lie sat hi Hie rcoId at Ills prymer, 

Chaucer, I'l lorcas’a Tale, 1. 72. 

The New England Primer, vhich for n century .and n 
half was In these parts tho Hist hook in leliglon and 
moial", as well fts In Icainlug .and In literature. 

A*, and (J., 7lh .sor,, IX. Cl. 

Tlie Ne.'-Eiigla. d Primer, Iinpinvc«l for the more easy 
attaining the tine lemlltig of Englhli. 

AVu* J.'iiyland Primer (cd. 1777), Tillc. 
Spocincally (redes.), in IhiglancIJiotli hefure and after the 
Iteforiiiatfon, » hook of private devotion*, especially om* 
aiithorizeil hytlie diiiivli and jiarlially oruJi'dlyln Hu* 
vernacular, contnlnhi:rdcvolIonH for the houiT*, thet'ierd, 
the Lord’s Piayer, the Ten roiniiiaiidniouts.eertahi ps.iltu", 
instruction us to elements <if (’hrlslluii knowledge, ete. 
Piimers nro extant dating fioin the foiii'teeiitli centmy 
and earlier. A ruforincdprimerwassel forth under Hem v 
VIIT. Ill 1515, nml continued in use with alterations till 
1.575. A new series of ptlnicrs began In 1558, nml iinau- 
thorl/cd prItnei-8 were also often issued. Books of devo- 
lloii closely resembling the old pilmerH !n contcuta nnd 
character are extensively used ninoiig Anglicans at the 
present day. 


primerolef, ». [ME., also primeroUc, prijme- 

rollr; < OP. primeroJe, primrose, also privet; a 
qnnsi-dim. of prhimic, primrose, = Sp. prhmila 
•= G. primcl, < ]\IL. priiiitila, tlie primroso, also 
primtiUi yens (OF, pritimlc dc ver, pyinicvere, P. 
primcecrc, It.finr do primaecya), ‘tho first lit- 
'tle flower of spring’; fora, of Ij.pyimnlns, dim. 
bf pr/wiw, first: see Cf. 2 )i'i»irose.] A 

primrose. 

The Iionysoudc, the froisdio prymcrotlys, 

Thcr Icvj’s sployc at rhebus iip-nsynB, 

Lydgale's Teatciment. 
Slie ^v.^s n primerfife, a pipgesiiye. 

Clmicer, illUor’s Tale, 1. 82, 

primer-pouch (pri'mf'r-pmieli), f. Mint., a 
loatliori) Paso for carrjTiig primers, which forms 
a part of nn artillery equipment, 
primer-seizin (pri'm6r-s6'p.in), 71 . Pormeriy, in 
Knglisli law, tho payment duo to tho crown 
from a tenant wlio held in enpite, if the heir 
sneceeded hy descent wlien of full ago. .Sucha 
payinent was one year's pronts of tlic lantl if in possession, 
ami linlf a year's profits if in leversioii. It was abolisiiea 
by I'l t ar. II. 

On the transmission of lay property in land, by tbc op- 
eration of tlic (loet-inc of w ills ami uses, tlie kin:; lost bis 
1 eliefs nml prinpT nekins. 

Stubhn, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 280. 

prime-staff (prim'stiif), it. Saino as cloij-idinu- 
var. 

primett fprim'ot), n. [Appar. < print, pr/Hifi, 
+ -cf. Ct.priiiij)i'iiil,pyinirosc,priect.'] 1. The 
lU'imroso. — 2. Tlio privet, 
primetempst, »- [ME., < OF. jiyim temps, F. 
pr//ifc«tp.s', spring, < h. priininii, nout. of jiyiiiiits, 
first, + Ivmjiiis, time.] Spring. 

IVmne trwps fnlle of frost cs wlilte. 

Amt May devoid of al delite. 

Jlom. of the Tfosc, I, 4747. 

priraetidet (prhn'tid), n. [JIE.] 1. Tho time 
of prime. 

Horn . . . cam to tlie kinge 
At Ills nprisiiigc ; . . . 

Iti^t nt prime tide 
Hi gnnnen ut ride. 

iioip Horn (E. E. T. S ), 1, 810. 

2. Sin'ing. 

primetimet (prim'thn), «. [ME.] Samo as 

printclidr, 2. 

Cei lalaely yf vnu liad been taken ns tbc flonro for tbe 
Iierlic, if yon iiad lifii cut grccne fro tiio tree, yf you lia 1 
ben gialfcd in primetime. Golden Hook. xt. 
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primeval 

primeval (pri-me'val), n. [< primcv-oua + -n?.] 
Of or belonging to the first ages; original; pri- 
mal; primitive. 

Keniotc from the polite, tliey still rct.elncrl the primeval 
simplicity of niamici-s. Gfildmnilh, A icar, iv. 

From Chaos mid yinmerof Paikness came 

Li<:ht. KeaU, ll}pcriciii. (Lntlinm.) 

This is the forest yirfmcrnf. Lou^fcUoiv, Evangeline. 

= Syil. Primitive, etc. Seeprimari/. 

primevally (pri-me'val-i), atlf. In a iinmeval 

manner; in the earliest times. 
primeVOUS (pri-me'vus), ft. [< L. jii'iiii.TJ iis, in 
the first or earliest period of life, < jirhiiiis, 
first, + xviim, time, age: see prime and ayc.J 
Primeval. 

primi, >1. Plural of jiriiiiiw. 

Primianist (prira'i-uu-ist), «. [< Priminmi.e^acc 
def.) + -isf.] One of the followers of Primi- 
anus, who became Donatist bishop of Carthage, 
A. D. 392. An opposite party among the Doua- 
tists were called Maximiatusis. 
primigenal (pri-mij'e-nal), a. [Also erroneoiis- 
lyprimofjeiiial; <, primigen-um + -ill.'] Pertain- 
ing to the Ecgnutn jrrimtgcmim. Bngg, 1830. 
primigenial (prl-mi-je'ni-al), a. [< L. primige- 
ttiiis, first of its kind, primitive (see primigeni- 
oui), -r -oh] 1. First-born; original; primary. 
Also primogcnial. 

Tliey recover themselves agnin to their condition of pn* 
inigenial innocence. Glanville, Pic-c.Kistenceof Souls, xiv. 
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priming-macllilie (pri'ming-ma-shen'’), n. A 
machine for putting fulminate into percussion- 
caps. 

priming-powder (pri'ming-pou‘'der),«. 1. Det- 
onating poAvder. — 2. The train of powder con- 
necting a fuse with a charge. 

priming-tube (pri'ming-tub), n. In gun., same 
anfriclion-tubc. 

priming-wire (pri'ming-wir), n. See priming- 
iron. 

priminvariant (prim-in-A-il'ri-ant), n. A fun- 
damental asyzj’getic inA'ariant. 

primipara (pri-mip'a-rii), «.; pi. primiparx 
(-re). [L. : see jtriniqx'irous.] A woman Avho 

bears a child for the first time : coirelated with 

niiUipara, multipara. 

primiparity (pri-mi-par'j-ti), n. [< primipara 
+ -itg.] The state of being .a primipara. 

primiparous (pri-mip'.a-rns), a. [< L. primi- 
para, one that has brought forth for tho first 
time, <j)rimus, first, -fpaicrc, bringfortb, bear.] 
Bearing a child for the first time. 

primipilar (pri-mi-pl'liir), a. [< h.primipitaris, 
pertaining to the first maniple of the triarii, < 
primipilus, the eliief centurion of the triarii, 
< primus, first, + piliis, the body of the tria- 
rii, <P(7 km(, a lieaA’y javelin: seepi/ci.] Per- 
taiuiug to tlie first maniple of the body of vet- 
erans (triarii) Avbieb formed a regular part of a 
Eomau legion. 


2. Specifically applied to several .animals of a 
primitive or early type after their kind, or to 
such a primith’e type: as, tiie ^irimigcnial e\u- 
phant ( Eiephas primigenins). 

The primigenial elephant and rhinoceros. 

Owen, Anat., § SCO. 


primigenious (pri-mi-je'ni-us), a. [< L. priaif- 
genius, first produced, primitive, < primus, first, 
-b gcncre, gigncrc, beget, + -ai.] First formed 
or generated; original. 


Rutimeyer believes that these niatas cattle belong to 
the primigenious type. 

Darm'n, Var. of Animals and Plants, iil. 


primigenous (pri-mij'e-nus), a. [< L. primige- 
mis, first produced, primitive, < pnmus, first, + 
gencrc, gigiierc, beget, produce.] Same as pri- 
migciiious. 

Primigenum (pri-mij'e-uum), n. [NL., ueut. 
of h. jirimigcnus, first produced, primitive, ori- 
ginal: see primigenious.] Hogg’s uame (1830) 
of a kingdom of nature, more fully called Ecg- 
vum primigenum, the primigenal kingdom, com- 
posed of the same author’s rrolnctista, and 
corresponding to the Primalia of Wilson and 
Cassin, or the Protista of Haeckel, 
primigravida (pri-mi-grav'i-dii), «.; pi. prijiii- 
grariilx (-do). [NL., < L. primus, first, + grari- 
dus, pregnant: see gravid.] A woman pregnant 
for the first time, 
priminary, «. See 2 >rimiucry. 
primine (pri'miu), «. [< L. primus, first (see 
jtrime), + -i»e'-i.] In hot., the outer integument 
of an ovule when two are present, contrasted 
witli tlie inner, or sccundinc. But since tlic inner 
coat appears first, this has by some authors been called 
primine, and the outer sccundinc. See ovule, 2. 

priminery, priminary (pri-miu'e-ri, -a-ri), a.; 
p\. jirimincries, piriminimes (-riz). A difficulty; 
predicament. [Prov. Eng. and U. S.] 
priming (pri'ming), n. [Verbal u. of prime, 
V.] 1. In gun. and blasting, the act of applying 

the iioAvder, percussion-cap, or other material 
used to ignite tho charge; hence, the powder 
or cap itself. 


It may be reasoii.ablc to allow St. Peter a primacy of 
order, such a one as the ringleader bath in a dance, as the 
ptimipilar centurion had in the legion. 

Barroio, AVorks, YII. 70. 

primitise (prI-mish'i-§), «.pf. [L. (> P. pn-emi- 
ccs, > E. prcmiccs), the first things of their 
kind, first-fruits, <p)i)HHS, first: seepri)«c.] 1. 
The first-fruits of any pi’odnction of the earth ; 
specifically (cedes.), the first-fruits of an ec- 
clesiastical benefice, payable to the Pope, the 
church, or other ecclesiastical authority: same 
as annais. See annat, 1. — 2. In obstoi., the 
waters discharged before the extrusion of tho 
fetus. 

primitial (pii-mish'al),^. [< pirimitix + -at.] 
It. Being of the firet production ; primitive; 
original. — 2. Pertaining to the primitiie. 

primitive (prim'i-tiv), a. and M. [< F. pirimi- 
tif = Sp. Pg. It. primitivo, < L. jmmitivii.s, first 
orcax'liestotitskind,<jm!»)«s, first: seeprime.] 

1. a. 1. Pertaining to the beginning or origin; 
original ; especially, having something else of 
the same kind derived from it, but not itself 
derived from anything of the same kind; first: 
as, the jirimitivc chni’ch; the primitive speech. 

Siir. Did Adam write, sir, in High Dutch? 

Mam. lie did ; 

Which proves it was thejjn'jntftrc tongue. 

I>. Jonson, Alchemist, il. 1. 

Things translated into nnotlicr Tongue lose of their 
primitive Vigour and Strength. Uou ell, Letters, il. 47. 

The power of thy grace isnotpast away with the primi- 
tive times, as fond and faitlilesse men imagine. 

Milton, On Def. of Uumb. Remonst. 

The settlers [in AmcricaJ w'erc driven to cast off many 
of the improvements or corruptions, as we may choose to 
call tlicm, which had overshadowed tlic elder institutions 
of the inother-country, and largely to fall back on thepnm- 
Hive form of those institutions 

E. A. Freeman, Amer. Lects,, p. 178. 

2. Characterized by the simplicity of old times; 
old-fasbioned; plain or rude; as, a prhwtfjrc 
stylo of dress. 

I sliould starve at their pnmifiac banquet. 

Lamb, Imperfect Sympathies. 


The one that escaped informed us tlmt his and his com* 
panions’ guns would not go off, the priming heing wet 
with the rain. Franklin, Autobiog., p. 233. 

2. Figuratively, anything as small relatively 
to something else as tho gun-priraiug is rela- 
tively to the charge : as, his crop isn^t a priming 
to mine. [Western U. S.] — 3. lujiainting^tho 
first layer of paint, size, or othermaterial given 
to any surface as a ground, it may be of oil-color, 
and is then non-absorbent, or of chalk or plaster nii.\ed 
with animal glue, and is then absorbent. 

4. In steam-engines: (a) Hot water carried 
along by tho steam from the boiler into the 
cylinder, (b) The carrying of such water from 

the boiler into the cylinder Priming of the 

tides. See lagging of the tides, under lagging. 
priming-horn (pri'ming-horn), n. A miners 
or quarryman^s powder-horn, 
priming-iron (pri'ming-i''''ern), n. In gun., a 
pointed wire used through the vent of a cannon 
to prick the cartridge when it is home, and 
after discharge to extinguish any ignited i^ar- 
ticles. [Eng.] In tho United States service 
called priniing-u'irc. 


3. In gram., noting a word as related to another 
that is derived from it; noting that word from 
which a derivative is made, whether itself de- 
monstrably derivative or not. — 4. In hioU ; (a) 
imdimentary; inceptive; primordial; begin- 
ning to take form or acquire recognizable 
existence: applicable to any part, organ, or 
structure in the first or a A'ery eai*ly stage of 
its formation: as, the primitive cerebral A’esi- 
cles (the rudiment of the brain, out of Avhich 
the whole brain is to be formed). See cut 
at proforertebra. (?;) Primary or first of its 
kind; temporary and soon to disappear; op- 
posed to definitive: as, the pri?Mi7irc aorta. — 5. 
In boi.f noting specific types, in opposition to 
forms resulting from hybridization. Hcnsloiv. 
— 6. In gcoJ., of the earliest or supposed earliest 
formation: in the earlybistory of geology noting 
the older crystalline rocks of Avhich the ago and 
stratigraphical relations were uncertain, and 
the fossils (where these had once been present) 
either entirely obliterated or rendered so indis- 
tinct by metamoipbism of the sti'ata in which 
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they were embedded that their detenninatioit 
was a matter of doubt. Many of the rocks formerly 
called primitive are now known to be more or less tlior- 
ouglily metamorphosed Paleozoic strata, and in the pro- 
gress of geological investigation they have been referred 
to their place in the series of stratified formations. Other 
so-calledprimih’re rocks belong to the azoic orarchwan se- 
ries (as thislatterterm was and still is used by Dana)— that 
is, they unmistakably underlie unconformably the oldest 
known fossilifcrous strata. These azoic rocks are made up 
in part of eruptive masses, and in part of highly metamor- 
phosed sedimentary deposits which, so far as can bedeter- 
mined from e.visting evidence, were deposited before the 
appearance of life on the earth. As there ismuch primitive 
rock of which the geological age has not as yet been fixed, 
it has been found convenient to designate this simply as- 
erystallinc or metamorphic; such rocks ai’C, however, olten 
called archivan; but this cannot be properly done until 
their infra-Silurian position has been established by obser- 
vation. 

These remarkable foi*mations [granite, granitic schist, 
rooflng-slatc, etc.] liave been called primitive, from their 
havingbeen supposed to constitute the mostancientmin- 
eral productions of the globe, and from a notion that they 
originated before the earth was inhabited by living beings, 
and while yet the planet was in a nascent state. 

Sir C. Lyell, IMn. of Geol. (4th ed., 1835), III. 33G, 

Primitive aorta. Sec aorta.— Primitive axes of co- 
ordinates, tliat system of a.\es to which the points of a. 
magnitude are flist referred with reference to a second set, 
to which they are afterward referred. — P rimi tive carot- 
id artery, the common carotid arterj'. — Primitive cere- 
bral cleft. See cfe/ri.— Primitive chord, in music, a 
chord in its original position — that is, with its itKit in the- 
lowest voice-part. — Primitive circle, in the stcreographic 
projection of the sphere, the circleon the plane of winch, 
the projection is made.— Primitive colors, in jiainting, 
red, yellow, and blue; socalled because it was enoneously 
believed that^rom mixtures of these all other coloi-s could 
be obtained. In regard to mixtures of pigments, this veiy 
rudely approximates to the truth; in regard to true mix- 
tures of colors, it is, strikingly false. See cofor.— Primi- 
tive contravariant, dislocation, equation. Sec the 
nouns.— Primitive curve, surface, etc., that from which 
another is derived.— Primitive fathers. See/at/iers of 
the church, under /afAer.— Primitive fibrillse, the ex- 
tremely fine filaments of which the axis-cylinder of a 
nerve-fiber is composed. Also called nerve-fibrils, pranw- 
fn)'/6n7s.— Primitive fire. See Primitive form, 
in the theory of numbers, a form which is not equivalent 
to another form with smaller coetficients. Thus, the form 

*2 — ixij -f 2i/2, 

by means of the transformation 

35= f-Stj 

y = 2^-6-! 

(the determinant of which is unity), is shown to be equiva- 
lent to 

S2_2f>) — 1)0, 

and tliislatter is evidentlyprimilivo.— Primitive groove, 
tlic first furrow which appears along the midline of the 
back of a vertebrate embryo, in tlie site of the future 
cerebrospinal axis. It is the vciy earliest characteristic 
mark or formation of a vertebrate, caused by a sinking 
in of a line of cells of the ectoblast, and a rising up of other 
cells of the same blastodermic layer to form rightand left 
j’idges or lips of the groove, whicli lips soon grow together 
and thus convert the groove into a tube, within which 
tlie cerebrospinal axis Is developed. Also called primi- 
tive furrow, streak, and trace.— Primitive group. See 
pronpi.— Primitive Methodist Connection, a AVes- 
leyan denomination founded in 1810 by Hugli Rourne. 
In doctrine it is in substantial accord with other Metho- 
dist cliurclies; in polity it is substantially Presbyterian. 
It is found principally in England, the British colonies, 
and the United States, and numbers about 200,000 mem- 
bei-s.— Primitive Nth root of imity, an imaginary 
loot of unity which is not a loot of unity of a lower or- 
der than V.— Primitive plane, in spherical projection, 
the plane upon wliich the projections are made, generally 
coinciding with some principal circle of the sphere. — 
Primitive radii. Same as proportional radii (which see, 
under rad««).— Primitive root of a prime number Pt 
a number whose pth power diminished by unity is the 
lowest power of it divisible by ;?.— Primitive root of the 
binomial congruence appertaining to the exponent 
in, a number which satisfies the congruence x I (mod p) 
and no similar congruence of lower degree. — Primitive 
sheath, the membranous sheath of neurokeratin lying in 
medullated nerve-fibers outside of the white substance 
of Schwann. Also called sheath of Schivann, and ?iewn- 
temma.—Syn., 1 and 2. Pristine, etc. See pinmary. 

II. «, 1. An original or primary word; a 
word from whicli another is derived: opposed 
to derivative . — 2t. An early Christian. 

Tlie zeal of the present age is stark cold. If compared 
to the fervoiU’S of the apostles and other lioly j)n7?n7u’C5. 

Jer. Taylor, AA'orks (ed. 1835), I. C85. 

3. In math., a geometrical or algebraic form 
from which another is derived, especially an 
algebraic expression of which another is the 
derivatiA’e; an equation which satisfies a dif- 
ferential equation, or equation of difTerences, of 
which it is said to be theprimith'e (if it has the 
requisite number of arbitrary constants to fonn 
the solution of the differential equation, it is 
called the complete primitive: see complete); a 
curve of which another is the polar or recipro- 
cal, etc. 

primitively (prim'i-tiA*-li), adr. 1, Originally; 
at first. 

Tithers themselves have contributed to their own con- 
futation by confessing that the Church liv'd pnaidtrefy 
on Alms. Milton, Touching Hirelings. 
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Solemnities and ceremonies primitively enjoined were 
afterwards omitted, the occasion ceasing. Sir T. Broiime. 

2, Primarily; not derivatively. — 3. According 
to the original rule or oldest practice ; in tlie 
ancient or antique style. 

Tlie best, the purest, and inost^mmifiiWy ordered church 
in the world. South, Sermons, VI. 117. 

primitiveness (prim'i-tiv-nes), n. The state of 
beiu" primitive or original; antiquit}’; con- 
formity to antiquity. 

primitivity (prim-i-tiv'i-ti), «. primitive + 
The cnaracter of being piimitive : thus, 
in mathematics we speak of t\\Q primitivity oi a 
form. 

Oh ! I can tell you, the age of George the Second isliheb* 
to be celebrated for moTQprimitmty than the di'iinterest- 
edness of ilr. Deard. Walpole, 'i'o ilann, Aug. 1759. 

primityt (prim'i-ti), 1 L [< L. primus, first, + 
‘if//.] Tlie state of being original or first ; primi- 
tiveness. 

Thisj)nmi7i/ God requires to be attributed to himself. 

JJp. Pearson, ]2.xpo3. of Creed, I. 

primly (prira'li), (idr. In a prim or precise 
manner; with primness. 

primness (prim'ncs), Jf. The state or condition 
of being prim or for- 
mal; affected niceuess 
or preciseness. \ ^ 

The stitT unalterable 
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genus of PrimuoifK'c. 

primnoidfpriin'no-id), 
u. A polyp of the fam- 
ily PrivnioidiT. 

Primnoidse (prim-no'- 
i-de), «. pi. [NL., < 

Priunwa 4- A 

family of gorgonin- 
ceous alcyonarian pol- 
yps, typified by the ge- 
nus J'rimjioa. 

prime (prd'mo). [It., 

< L. prtmay, first; see 
prime,] In vnisic, a 
first or principal ]>art, 
ns in ducts or trios, — 

Tempo prlmo, at the first or original tempo or pace, 
used after a passage In some other tempo than tlie first. 

primogenialt (pri-mo-jo'ni-al), a. An errone- 
ous form oi primif/cvidl. 

Tlio priwf'ocnial light which at first was difiused over 
the face of the tiufashioiiM chaos. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, 1. 
Noon stands eternal here; hero mav thy siglit 
Drink In the niys ol vrimoncnial light 

Watte, Paradise. 

primogenital (pri-mo-jen'i-tal), a, [< L. j»n- 
mogenitaj the nghts bf the first-boni (see jjW- 
viogcniturc)^ + •<tL Cf. LL. primogcnitfilis, ori- 
ginal.] Primogenitary. 

Tliosc garments Itel>ccca put on Jacob, his sacerdotal 
vestment; but It was still tnc vriinoyeyxilal rlirht till a 
family separated. Ltdyn, True nellgloii, II. ‘Jl. 

Genesis, as a fundamental factor In evolution, may be 
more Intelligently considered under some of Its subonll- 
nate phases, as heredity, physiological selection, sexual 
selection, primnyenital bcicetion, sc.xual dUIerentialloii, 
Including phlloprogcneily, hybridlly, etc. 

Science, XII. 124. 

primogenitary (pri-mo-ion'i-tri-ri), a. [< L. 
primof/ciiila, tlio nglits of the first-born (sec pri- 
moijciiiturc), -b -iinj.'] Of or heloiiging to pri- 
mogeniture, or tlio rights of flic first-horn. 

They do not explicitly condemn n limited monarchy, 
but evidently adopt Ids sclicmc ol primof/emtarit rlRlit, 
whicli la perlnips almost incompntlbfe with It. llalUim, 

primogenitive (pri-mo-jen'i-tiv), a. and n. [< 
L. primoffcnita, the rights of the first-hom (see 
primogcuilurc), + -ivc.'] I. a. Kelatingtopri- 
moceniture. 

n.t n. Primogeniture; right of primogoni- 
ture. 

Tlie nn'moocm'tirc and dne of birth. 

Shak., T. and C., I. 3. 100. 

primogenitor (pri-mo-jen'i-tor), n. [= Pg. pri- 
mogeniior = It. primogcnitorc, primogenitor (ef. 
"^Uj. primogenitor, first-born), (.Xj. primus, fir.st, 
-b geuitor, a parent, a father, < gciicrc, gigncrc, 
begot, bring forth.] A forefather; an tineestor. 

If yo\xT primogenitors be not belled, the general smutcli 
you have was once of a deeper black, wlicn they came 
from Mauritania Into Sp.iin. 

Gayton, Notes on Don Quixote. 

Our primo'7em7or« passed their days among trees. 

Pennsylvania School Jour,, XXXII. 382. 
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primogeniture (pii-mo-jen'i-to), n. [= F. 
primogeniture = Pr. Sp. Pg. It. primogciiituraf 
\ ^ih, 2 winwgenitura, primogeniture, < L. pr?- 
mogenitay the rights of the first-born, fethright, 
neut. pi. of 2 >i'i^tiogemtuSy first-born, < inimOj 
first, in the first place (abl. neut. of ijrimiis, 
first), + genituSy pp. of gignercy bring forth: see 
genUxtre!] 1. The state of being the first-born 
among children of the same parents; seniority 
by birth. 

Avistodemus , . . died leaving twin sons, Hury’sHiencs 
and krocles: their mother refusing to determine which 
liad the right of primogeniture, it was agreed that both 
should succeed to the crown with equal authority. 

J, Adams, Works, IV. 549. 

2. Descent to the eldest son; the priiici])lc or 
right by which (under the Nonuan law intro- 
duced into England) the oldest son of a family 
succeeds to the fathoris real estate in prefer- 
ence to, and to the absolute exclusion of, the 
younger sons and daughtor.s. Thcanclcnt customs 
of gavelkind and borough-English form exceptions to the 
general rule of law os to primogenltui'c. (See gavelkind 
and borough-English.) In the motUfled form of the law 
of primogeniture now existing in England, the law, if left 
to operate, c.ariies the land of a person dying to male 
heirs singlj'. In succession preferiiug the eldest, hut to 
female heirs equally in common, and carries personalty 
to u ife and children with no i)refei ence for the eldest son. 

He was t)»e first-born of tlie AInnghty, and so, by the 
title of primogeniture, heir of all things. 

South, Sennons, IV. x. 

Ihe .abolition of jmmi'geniturc, and equal partition of 
inlieritances, romo\ed the feudal and unnatural distinc- 
tions V hlch made otie member of every' family rich and 
nil the rc< i>oor, substituting equal partition, the best of 
all agrarian laws. Jefferson, Autobiog., p, 40. 

Prxxmiienilure, ns wc know It iti our law, bad rather a 
political than a civil origin, and comes from the authority 
of the feudal loid and probably from that of the tribal 
clifcf ; but here and thereon the Continent there are traces 
of It ns a civil institution, and in such cases the suecession 
of theeldcstson doesnot exclude provision for the younger 
sons by what arc called appanages. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 261. 
Representative primogeniture, the rule of feudal in- 
Ijcritancc by widch the Issue of a dece.ased child were re. 
garded ns standing In the place of that child, subject to 
llic same preference of males over females among them, 
and of elder over younger males among them, as obtained 
among children iiilicriting directly: so that, if an elder 
son died leaving sons and dnnghtcrs, the clde.stof the sons 
would take what his father, if llvlug, would have taken. 

primogenitureship (pri-my-jcii'i-tur-shi])), ». 
[< primogruiiurc *r -ship.} Tho state or right 


of n first-born son. 


By tlic arivtocmtlenl law ot pritnogrnittirrship in a family 
of alx cinairL'i), Il\e .arc exposed. Arisloemey 1ms never 
but one ebild. IturU, Appeal to the Old Whigs. 

primordia, ». Plural ot pnmordium. 
primordial (prT-mor'dl-ijl), a. and ». [< ME. 
prijmoriliall (n.). < OP. (also F.) priiiiordini = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. jirimordinl = 2 X 1 , primordialc, < ML. 
primordtaiis,K LL. primordiaiis, original, that is 
fir.st of all, < Xi. prtmordium, pi. primordia, ori- 
gin, begiiiuiiigs: acoprimordium.] I. a. 1. First 
in ordor; o.ulicst; oi'iginal; primitive; exist- 
ing from tlio beginning. 

Tlie jxrimordial state of our first parenta. 

Bp. Bull, Works, III. 1102. {Latham.) 

I have sometimes thought that the St.afcs In our Fj’stem 
may he compared to the primordmf particles of matter, 
. . . whose natural condition is to repel each other, or, at 
least, to exist In their own Independent Identity. 

Jt. Choate, Addresses, p. 401. 

I should infer from analogy that probably all tlie organic 
ffciiigs whicli have ever Hi ed on this earth huvcdcsecndcd 
from some one jxrimordial form. Into ivhich life was first 
breathed. Dariein, Origin of Species, p. 420. 

2. In««af„prirnitivo; formative; in n nuliracn- 
tary or embryonic state; opposed to (lefuii(ivc,OT 
final, completed, or perfected: as, tbe^nvwmr- 
(li(d skull of man is partly membranous, partly 
cartilaginous. 

Three pairs of segmental organs, which liavconly a tem- 
porary existence and liave been regarded ns primordial 
Kidneys, are developed at tlie posterior cud ot tlic body. 

Huxley, Aiiat. Invert,, p. 192. 

3. In fir.st fonnod: applied to tlic first true 
leaves foiTned by a young plant, also to the 
fir.st fruit produced on a raccnio or spike. — 4. 
In gcoi.y containing tlio earliest traces of life. 

Of all the results of geological and paleontological Invc.s- 
tigation during the past half-century, there is no one so 
rcmaik.a1)]c ns the revelation of the existence of tho so- 
called primordial fauna It is now clcaily established 
that there was a time wlicn life ivas rcprcficuted hy a few 
forms, which were essentially the same all over the globe. 
What has long been known to be tnie for Ihiropc and Amer- 
ica has been recently supplemented for Asia, by the in- 
vestigations of RIebtbofen in (Hiina. where thepecullarpri- 
mordial fauna seems to he largely developed, bearing, as 
I’lofcssor Dames remarks, '*nn astonisbhig resemblance 
to that of North America and Scandinavia." 

Whiltiey and Wadsworth, The Arole System, p. 540. 
Primordial cell, In hot., a cell of the simplest character, 
one which docs notposscssacell-wall.— Primordial utrl- 
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cle in hot., thelayerof somewhatdenserprotoplasmw’hlch 
line’s the inner surface of the wall of a vacuolated cell.— 
Primordial zone, the name given by Barrande to certain 
strata in Bohemia which there contain the low’est fauna, 
pretty nearly the equivalent of the Potsdam sandstone of 
the New York Sui-vey.and of the Cambrian of North Wales, 
In these various regions, as well as in other parts of the 
globe, as in China and the Cordilleras, tlie fauna of the 
primordial zone is strikingly similar, consisting largely of 
trilobites and brachiopods, certain genera of which appear 
to have had a world-wide distribution. =Syn. 1. Pnme, 
etc. Sec primary. 

II. n. A first principle or element. 

The primordials of the world are not mechanical, but 
spermatical and vital. Dr, H. More, Divine Dialogues. 

Primordialidse (pvi-m6r-di-al'i-de), n.pl. [NL., 

< IAj. primordialiSy primordial, + -idx.] Afam- 
ily of gouiatites, having smooth whorls with 
simple sutures and large divided ventral lohes. 
Jlijatt, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 315. 
primordialism (pri-m6r'di-al-izm), [< pri- 
mordial + -ism,] Continuance or observance 
of primitive ceremonies or the like. 

Yet another indication of primox'dialism maybe named. 
Tins species of control [ceremonial observancej establishes 
itself atiew with eveiw fresh relation among individuals. 

II, Spencer, Prin. of Sociok, § 343. 

primordiality (pii-m6r-di-al'i-ti), n. [< pri- 
mordial -i- -itg.] The charaetci- of being pri- 
mordial, and therefore not derived from any- 
thing else. 

primordially (pri-m6r'di-al-i), adv. Under the 
first order of things; at tho beginning. 
primordiate(pri-m6r'di-iit),n. [(.Xj.primordius, 
original, + -«Al.] Original; existing from tho 
first. 

Not cvei 7 thing chymists will call salt, sulphur, or 
spirit, that needs always be a pmnordintc and ingenerable 
body. Boyle. 

primordium (pri-m6r'di-ura), ??.; p\. primox'dia 
(-11). [L., commonly in p\. primox'diay the be- 

ginnings, first, + ordiriy begin. Cf. ex- 
ordhtm.] 1. Beginning; commencement; ori- 
gin. Quarterhj liev. {Woxxcster.) — 2. iTxhot.y 
the ultimate beginning of any structure, 
primosity (prim-os'i-ti), n. [Irrcg. < + 

‘Ositgy as iw pompositi/y etc.] Primness; pru- 
dery, [Bare.] 

I flbould really like to know what excuse Lord A 

could oiler for Ids primosity to us, wlien he was riding with 
Bucli a Jezebel as Lady . 

Menwirs of Lady Ilcstcr Stanhope, xi. 

primovant (pri-mo'vant), n. In one, ostroix., 
that sphere wliicli was supposed to carry the 
fixed stars in tlicir daily motions to which all 
the other orbs were attached. See imniuin mo- 
hilr. 

The motion of the jn-tmomnf (or first equinoctial mo- 
tion). Dec, ilathematicall Prtcface (1570). 

primp (primp), r. [A fonn of prink, imitating 
prim.] I, trails. To dress or deck (one’s self) 
in a formal and affected manner. 

II. intrans. To be formal or affected. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

primprintt (in’im'print), n. [Also primejiriut, 
primprivet; < -1- jjnwcf.] Same as 

primet. 

That great bushy plant, usually termed privet, or prim- 
print. Tnjwrt/, Historic of Serpents, p. 103. {Ilalliwell.) 

primprivett, «. Same as 2 wini 2 )rint. Minslieu 
(misprinted jirnnprivet). 

primrose (prim'roz), n. and a. [< ME.prime- 
rosc, 2 iTiimcrosc, < OF, 2 wiincrosc, primrose (ac- 
cording to Godefroy, same as jm6scro5C, holly- 
lioek), as if < L. jirima rosdy ‘first rose,’ but ac- 
tually a substitution for OF. primcrolc, a prim- 
rose: SCO primcrolc. Cf. iuherose, which also 
simulates a connection with I'osc^.] 1. n. 1. 
A plant of tho genus Primula; especially, a va- 
riety of Primula veriSj in which the flowers ap- 
pear as if on separate peduncles, the short com- 
mon stalk being hidden heneath the hase of the 
leaves. Several of the best-known species and varieties, 
however, have independent names, as auricula, cotvslip, 
oxlip, and polyanthus. See cut under Primula. See also 
the i)l>ra8C8 below. 

Thou Boydest a gerd schulde spiynge 
Outc of the rote of lentill lesse, 

And schuhlc flouro with florisscliyng, 

With 2 >rimcroscs greet plsut. 

Holy Itood (E. E. T. S.), p. 212, 

The primrose placing first, because that in the spring 

It is the first appears, then only floiuishing. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xv. 149. 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

Ami it was jiothing more. 

Wordsicorth, Peter Bell, 1. 

2. Olio of a few otlicr plants with some rosem- 
blanoe to (ho priniroso. See the phrases below, 
— 3t. Tlie first or earliest flower; aspriiigflower. 
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With painted words tho gan this protide weede [the 
brier], ... , . 

Was I not planted of thine owne hand, 

To be thepnmre^r of nil the land; 

With flowiing blossomes to furnish the prime? 

Micp Cal., Febmarj. 

4f. Figiu'atively,thGfii’Stovchoieest; theliower. 

Two noble Pnmeroses of N'obiUtie. 

The Scholcmnster, p. (iC. 

She Is the pride and pnnnw of the rest, 

Made hv the Maker selfe to ho adiniied 

Spciiscr, Colin ‘ lout 1. jtJX 
5. In her., a qnatrcfoil nscil ns a lioann;;.— 6. 
A pale and somewliat groenisli-.yollow iMili.r.— 
7. A coal-tai- color nsod in dyeing, lieiiig the 
potassium ethyl salt of tetrahroin-llnon'.-eoin. 
Itis mostly used in silk-dyeing, produeing innk- 

ish-3’ello\v shades Bird’s-ej'e primrose. Prnnuln 

fatimsa.a liretty pl.nit witli silvery Ic.uis In sin.ill lo. 
settes, tho noM-cr-ElhlKs S to 12 iiu-lios Inu-li, tnwinifc c.iin- 
p.not iimhelsonilai.-jniriilo ycllan -ej od Ilou ors It 1* " ihl 
uortlnrardint)otIi lioiniEphoix's. — Capeprimrosc. npl uit 
of theecnus Strrnt<)<;nrpi/'-.-CllineBe primrose, J’niimtn 
S!iioi.ns,iif!nni>>nrlninsc-]ittinl,-EvenlnB primrose, roc 
fEnot/irrci.-Fatry primrose.rn'nintn iiniumit. n snc-cin 
native in tliemonntalnsof sonthern Iluropo, onlyan inch 
or so hich, but with llowei-s iicai ly an inch liroacU— Hima* 
layan primrose, /Vimnlu abounding In net 

placesof the Ilini.ilaNa'^ at liiglt altilinU'^, also cnlti\ati'd. 
It is the talleat ilesc’iihed species, the .‘-cape Often -J foet 
high, the coixiUas of the niuuoi-ous cel-scented thnvers 
funnel'feliapod, with theliinliconeave -JapailGSOpriin*' 
rose, Primula JajHinu'n, one of tlio hiUi'U'nnest spceie'-, 
the (loners unfolding in succeSisivo ^\holl8 on ifie I iH 
£cape>— hlistassinnle primrose, J^rimuUi 
of northeni S'orthAmcnca, named from aC.maillati lake, 
alow, prettj jdant, tlic (lowers fnnn one to eight, ilish- 
tolored —Night primrose, t^anu us rrcmni? 

— Peerless primrose, the ^iruiu'os*'-peetle‘>'<.— Scotch 
primrose, a ^nrict> of tlje lunl’s e>e piimio'^i.. i'nint'hi 
^unnu'-n, ^a^. Sctfica. 

II. </. 1. Of or iu'loimmif to a |ui(iiro‘-o; 
citioally, rciigmbUui; a i»riuiro '‘0 iu color; puk*- 
yellow. 

Tlohad a hull nnistcoat w Itli coral Imtion?-, n light coat, 
lavender trousers, nhito jean liont.^ and /inmrn''* kill 
gloves. <7. A. hutch Picture'. (/wifAnm ) 

2, Abotmding with primroses; llowcry; ^'ay. 
Himself thopn'nirco^ path of dalliance treads 

Slittk., Hamlet, l '0 

Primrose League. Sccfrffjmri. 
primrosed (prim'roj'.dh a, f< pr/m ja»s( + •' fr-.j 
Covered or adorned with i«r(iiiro'' 0 >. 

Not one of your broad, level dn«t), glaring c.an^cMajs, 
hnt a Elg*rag, up aiuhdown ;»n'mro«-t/ liy-n-ati 

4^(Tm';r, Ilculien Medllci'tt, I. 1. (ArnVr.) 

primrose-peerless (prim 'r<>/. -per 1,'s). ». A 
plant, .Vrn c(.*.vi/s b\J\oru'>, 
primrose-willow (i»riui'ix)7.-\vikd), u. Soo 

primsie (prim'si), a. [< pnm + -s-fV, rumiv, to 
-»/!.] I’niii; deiniiro; piecc^o. [.Scotch] 

i*n‘mnV Maine. tlunx*, Halloween. 

Primula (priinhVlij), m. [NL. (Malpnxhi, 107.*), 
< ML. primro'50 (>o calh'd in allusion 

to it.s early lilooinin;;), feui. of L. ju tinuhts, lirvt, 
dim. of pninns, first; ^ee prttnr. Cf. prtmt- 
rolc, }triinr(/^( .] 1. A tfoniis of punojictidouK 

plants, tho primro'^C'^, tjiie tif the onler Prtnui- 
lacar and the tnlm iVimn/c.T, ehanioteri/ed by 
a eniispicuinis salvnr-.shapod ofindla, live 

oppo>irv staiiu'ii.s burnt* on its hum ful"*. and 
by a roundish fiv(*-vnlvcd ainl oiii'-etdloil rap- 
suit', cniitnining many ]ndtat'' seeds. iiHreare 
al>out 1^* siieeU>, in.diily mountaiii.dn ellen* of I.nniin* 
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leaves are nil radical, obovateorroundlsli, entire or tooth- ings, and has certain other privileges, but possesses no 
ed, and form a spreading tuft Tlio flowers are dimor- metropolitan authority. 

phous, some having a short style and stamens borne high primus inter pares (pri'mus in't6r pa rez). 
up on the tube, others opposite in both respects. They rj^ . pyinms, first; inter, amonff; pares, pi. of 
arc white, pink, purple, or yellow in color, grouped m ^ irimr inter'Z and imirl 1 A 

bractcdumbels—inthetruepiimrose, however, appearing P^h equal. SOO jpHme, yifCJ , auQ jmir .j 
• ■ *• is of Europe Latin phrase, meaning * first among equals.' 


MO if on separate stalks. The common P. rei* < . ^ ^ 

and northern Asia, elsewhere in gardens, with yellow or nyiTnyf (pri'mi), Cf. [< pWmC + -yl.J 
sti-aw colorcd flowers In caily spring, has three varieties, bloomintr TEare 1 

oftcnregardo<lasspccles,corrcspondingtothcnamcspnm- » , , . . *»*'' m * • # 

ro'-v ( 1\ ridf/(imX coir.'?»p or (P. veris), nnd oxUp (P. A violet in the youth of prwny na^e.^ 

rlnlwr). li is, howe\cr, generally believed that P. elatior 


Early ; 
Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 7. 

is a good species, iiuUgenous, though rare, in Ihiglmul, urill^ (priu), u, and r. A dialectal foim of 
“ ■ /;rtr^(/ic/d orhi>; nnd, .acco^mg to Harwiti, P. Pt«- 


called lUiriljh ^ . 

uari'i and P. rtTit are also distinct, while the common ox- 
Hp Is a Ipbrid helween them. (See the above common 
u\u\c\nml/icrb-jh'ttr{St,-Prtrr’S‘tcort),ladihkcy,pctttjinul- 
h n tunder inuUrn\ and iw/<i/iror/.) Numerous other spe- 


Wlia will 7 >n*n my sma' middle, 

Wi’ the short prin and the lang? 

Sicect Willie and Fair Maisrii (Child’s Ballads, II. S34). 

[< OP.;)nn, var. of^niH, thin, 


tie«5art‘br.\tttlfulaiulmoreorlesscuUiviitcd. ^ccaurieti- prill-f (pni0» Var. of^ 

l,i. French coKslip (umler giondei': see Jin'ml.I Sleiulor ; thin. 

cfMr'h;*). and _* .• * 1 , i « 

[/. <*. j Aliy plant of tho goim.s IViwM/d. 

Primulacere (prim-iVbl'FG-C*), n.pl, [NL. (Ven- 


IIco looks ns gaunt and^'n as he that spent 
A tedious twelve years in an eager Lent. 

Fletcher, Poems, p. 140. (IlalliiceU.) 




1 lowcnn.; I’lintcf /'nniii/.i ;j 

nnd Asia, nith C in the I'niteil States. 1 In ixtreinc 
Ameiira.and 1 In the mountains of .Tnv.i. Tiit) nic 
tiful Ion -glowing plants, n Ith pciennial lootstocks. 


•^onth 

bcau- 

The 


opjiosito 

nnd tho eapsnlar ovary containing two or more 
ovnlop, a single stylo, and nn ninlividotl stigma ; 
the in ifm* 0‘<0 family. It Includes nimnt aifi species, 
ila*«cd nndtT t ttll>cs nnd 2'» genera, natives of temper- 
ate regions and mainly altdno, r.u-e hi the soutlieni hemi- 
sphere. They me herbs growing usually from a pej-cn* 
ni.d ro<dsf«>ck; the few tbiit occur iu the tropics become 
tlurvannunls an inversion of the usual edect of tbc trojv 
lc<. 'I'licy bear undivided or iiirelv lobod leaves, cither 
all i-aiHcal, or alternate, opiKislte. or wlmrled ; nnd com- 
ininilj raocmed, iimbclcd, or loiig-stnlkcd flowers. Vciy 
many ot the mosl-prlzed flowers cf cultivation belong to 
tills fatuity, as the prlnm*se, cowslln, polj.anlUus, nmicn- 

I.a, cycl.imcn, amt sohlanclle. F*»r the best-know n genera, 
see J’rimuln (tlic type), Lt/^imachtn, Cf/clamen, Trirntali'i, 
^«7(iox, Sohlaiiclla, nnd Hot- 

hmi<u 

primulacGOiis (prim-n-luVlunti), <t. Of <»r ro- 
vi inbliiig tho Phvmhicru', 

Primulales (iirim-h-la'loz), n, pK [XL. (Liml- 
U'V, < iVimw/rt. q. V.] A cohort of gnm(»- 
].otaloiis jilnnt.*? of the .‘sorie.'t Jfctcromcnr, dis- 
liiigiikln'd by a oiio-<*olh*d ovnry with a conti-nl 
and iijiMil placouttt, and staincns opposite tho 
n*gnlur oorolla-lobo'j. It includes nortUT*j of which 
tile .Vymiir.T, mainly tropical trees, oiul the Priviulaenr, 
licrbs of temiKTate ri*Clons, nre alike In llielr simple st>le 
nnd stigma. wheie.asthei’fimi6uyiite.r arc iiminlymariUmu 
lu'rlM, with live stjle.s. 

Primulcffi (pri-miriv-o)> P^* [XIj. (Emlliob- 
or, ISllG), < VrimuUt •r/r.J A triho of plants 
of tho order iVimnforr«T, tdiartiotorized by tbn 
regular iiubriontod oorolla-lobo*^, stamens on 
tho oorolln, ntiporior ovnry, andlmlf-amitropons 
«»vuh’'<. It iiudndcs 12 goiiorti. of which iVi- 
muUt is tin* typo. 

primulin (prirn'Ci-lin), u, [< XL. Fnmultu -f 
-ia«,] A crystallizahlo giihstnnco nbtainod 
from the root of tho cow.'^lip. 
priimiiu frigidum (pii'inum frij'i-diim). [L.: 
^irnaum, nout. of priinu't, first: VriV/fV/irai, noul. 
<if/nV;»ff»s oold: mm* nnn /npid,) Pun* 

cold: an olomontary suh'-tanco, noconling to 
the do<'triitc of I'annonifio*^. 

Tho first meaiiR of pHnlnchig roM U that which nature 
prc'*en!elli UR wUbal iiainel), the expiring of c<»Id out td 
Hie fnw.aril pirlxof the \ arlli In Inter, wlicn the sun hatli 
m» i»uuer t«> ovcrciime It. the e.irUi being (ns luith been 
ludxd liy some) j'nmuoi/n'mfirni. 

Pamn. NnU Hht., I. 

Tlio tll'jmtc wlilch |r the jrrimuvt /n'in'ilum P very wall 
know n among tiatmwli'.tR ; some contending for tlio earth, 
<iHkts for watir, ollierw for the air, nnd some of the uumI- 
triH f«*r nitre, luit all sei-niing to agree that there P ^nne 
iMKiy or ollur that P of Ils own nature siipiemclv cold, 
ami l«> partictpdionof which nil otlurluHlleR obtain that 
t|na!lli Hut, for nn part. 1 think that before men lind h» 
btiHv dl'-jmttd wldeh Is thr jiritntivt/ri;riilum they woubi 
li ii edone w 1 11 to Imjnfie w hetlier t!ierebenn> sneh thing 
or no. r.xpcrlmcntal IIlRtorj of Hold, title x\Il. 

primum mobile (pn'mum mob'i-b"), [li.: pri~ 
tiiitm, iiMiit, of jirmiuf, first: tnohilr, ncut, of 
movable: sec pniar and mohi’/cL] In 
flic Plob inuic sy.Mfin of U'^tronomy. tho tiHith 
«*r <iut<'nno‘'l of thcrovolviiiirsplicn's of the imi- 
\ I't VC. w liieh was viippovod to iwolvo from oast 
In >\cv| ill Ixvfiity-fiHir hom*';, and to eiUTV tho 
"tliorv along xvith it in its motion; liciico, any 
ui'-at nr first source of motion. 

Mie motions of the gieafeRl perRoiis In n government 
tuielit to f>e an the motioiiR f»f the plain, ts under i*nn»ton 
ii'of'di, . . e.iiTbt! swifth liy the highest motion, and 

'oftli Ml Hulr own motion. 

Huron, Seditious and Tnnible^. 

A star does nol move iimie obediently fn»m east to west 
Ilian Hacon oIicjm, ami niiproprlates as Ids own, the mo- 
tion of his primum iiuAiVr, the King. 

i7. ,!. .IWwtt, Bacon, p, 2ll>. 

primus (i»n'mtis), n.; pi, primi (-mi), [L., first: 
SCO pnmr.] Tho first in dignitv among the 
bi.shops of the Reotti.sh Kpiseopal Clinre}i. lie 
Is chosen by the other bishops, presides at all their meet 


pnti 

Fr.jmnccpfprincc^tprifisi = Sp'. Pg. It, prindpe, 
a prince ; < L. X)riiicc 2 )S i~cip-), a first or chief 
})crson, a chief, superior, lender, ruler, sover- 
eign, prince, prop, adj., first in time or order, < 
jfnwHb*?, prime, first, 4* copnr, take, choose: sea 
capable,'] 1. A sovereign; n king; by exten- 
.sion, a royal personage of either so.v. 

As this noble Pn/ic<j Is endued with mercie, paclcnce, 
ami inodcmtlon, so Is she nduumed with slngiilcr bcantie 
:imleh.astllii^ Llilp, Kiiplmcs nnd his England, p. 434. 

Such duty ns l!te subject owes the vrinee. 

Shak., T. of the S., v. 2. L'iS. 

*‘No one thing,” sight'd AVnlslngham, "doth more prog- 
nosticate an alteration of this estate than tliat a jyrinee 
of her Majesty’s judgment should neglect . . . the stop, 
ping of so dangerous a gap." 

Mottep, Hist. Netherlands, II. 329. 

Some of tho Mercian Kings were very powerful Princes. 

F. A. Frcnnnn, Old Eng. Hist., p. 39. 

2. Tlio title of the ruler of a principality; ns. 
tlio J*rincc of M*nl(lock; tho former Princes of 
Orange. Few such principalities now exist in Europe; 
they arc cither small Iu extent (ns Montenegro nnd Mo- 
nacoX or In certain relations snliordlnnte In name or real- 
ity to a snici-aln (as IlnigaHa), or to a central government 
(a.s hippo, Waldetk, and the oilier principalities of tho 
Herman emplreX 

3. A title of nobility in certain countries on 
the continent, supeVior to duke: as, Prince 
Bismarck; Prince ot CondC, Tlicrc arc, hoxx*evcr, 
many exceptions In the relative standing of paTtlcular 
tlths owing to the fact that many princely designations 
arc little more tlinn conrtesy titles, or to tho circumstance 
tlmt ^ome jirlnculy titles arc historically nnd Intrinsically 
of fompanvtlvclyfmalllmpoilanccjWbllDsomodiical titled 

the contrary, nn of the highest, sometimes even of sox’- 
ereign dignity. J*rince Is the translation of the chief 
Jlnssi.ui title of nobility (hvjaz), 

4. A conrtosv title given to noii-rognnnt mem- 
bers of royal fnnnlie.s, nnd often confined to 
the younger .sons of the Bovercign: ns, Prince 
Arthur (of Great Britain); Prince Henry (of 
Prussia); tho eldest sons are nsunlly culled 
prinrr with a temtorial title (ns I‘riucc of 
Wales, in Great Britain; J'nnccoi Ktiplos, in 
Italy), murn prince (Greece), prince ijnpcrial 
(Austria, Gonimny, etc.), prince royal (Den- 
mark, S\YC(lcn, etc.), or dale with a territorial 
title (ns Jinhe of Spnitn, in Gre*ecc; Duke of 
Brabant, in Belgium). 

Tlie empress and young jrriuces of the Mood of both 
PCXes. Niriff, GulHx'cr’s Tmx-els, I. 2. 

I ntll he Ir criateil a poor, by the title of duke or other 
rank In the pccnigo, a inemlKTof the reigning family — 
tMii the Foverilgn’s own jtmngcrFon — though stjled 
vrinee and loyal highness, Is In law but n commoner. 

F. auff (?., 7th sen, IV. 229. 

5. .V conrtosy title given in some relations to 
dukes nmnjuise'^, and carls iu Great Britain. 
See the quotation. 

He (an earl, also n inaniuls} bears also the title, upon 
some occ.asluns, of Most Nolde nnd I'niS'-ant Prince, 

P>urkc, IVcnigc, Int., p. Ixxi. 

G. One who is jivoeniinent in bis class or pro- 
feS'^ioii: ns, a meivbant prince; a prime of 
good fellows. 

Hit seined nR he myjt 
lie with-onton port*. 

In fcl'de tlier fellc men fy^l. 

Sir (?rtift7»aif mnf the Green Knight (E. E, T. S.), 1. S73. 

,\Folf‘plnx amongst tlie /EglncR. DeinoRthenes amongst 
the Atlienliui'i, .UcchincR amongst the Kliodians. Cicero 
amongst tho lininancs, were not only skilfull iu Oration^, 
hnt JVince.tof all otln-r Onitonrs. 

Gueenra, Letters (tr. by Hcliow’cs ir’77), p. 40. 

TheRO inunlioiied by their names xvere prince* in their 
families. I Chrou. Iv. 3S, 

EraxcTrollnsl thcprinrrof chivalry! 

Shak., T. and (\. 1. 2. 249. 

To use the words of the prince of learning hereupon, only 
in slinllow and small boats they glide ox'erthc face of the 
Vli-gilhin 6C.U Pcacham, Toetry. 




prince 

Cliristin^s prince. Christmas. — Grand prince, or 

^eat prince, (ct) A title of various rulers or princes in 
Kussia. See fjrand duke (b), under grand, (h) A title of 
the empeior of Austria (as Grand Prince of Transylvania). 
— Merchant prince. See merchant. — Prince bishop 
fomierly, a ruler who was at once the bishop of a diocese 
(or other spiritual ruler) and a sovereign prince ; espe- 
cially, such a prince and prelate of the German empire; 
also, in .Montenegro, the chief ruler, or vladika, who was 
at the same time the head of the national church. 

The eldest of these three persons was no other than 
Massalski, the Prince-hishop of Wilna in Lithuania. 

Edinburgh Pci\, CXLV. 2. 
Prince consort. See con^orti.— Prince Elector, one of 
the electors of thefoiTOer German empire. — Prince im- 
perial, the eldest son of an emperor. — Prince of Peace 
tlieMes'inh; Chiist. 

For unto us a child is born : . . . and his name shall bf* 
called . . . The miglity God, The everlasting Father, Tiie 
Prince of Peace. ' Isa. ix. C. 

Prince of the Captivity, the title assumed hy the head 
of the .Mesopotamian community of the Jews subsequent 
to tlie destruction of Jerusalem. 

Those (Jews) of the East were ruled hy the Prince af the 
Captirilg, who had his seat at Bagdad, which they called 
Babylon; and those of the M’est under the Patriarch of 
the West, who had his seat at Ti})enas. The Prince of the 
Capticitg was a secular ruler, and pretended to be a de- 
scendant of the ro 5 ’al house of David ; the Patriarch of the 
M’est was an ecclesiastical ruler, of the sacerdotal tribe of 
Levi. The first Prince oj the Capticitg that we hear of was 
Iluna, about the year 220. N. and Q., 7th ser., II. 170. 
Prince of the senate. Seepnneep.? ^enattts, under pn*n- 
— Prince of this world, in Scrip., Satan. 

Now shall the prince of this u'orld be cast out. 

John xii. 31. 

Prince of Wales, in England, the title given to the eldest 
son of the sovereign and heir apparent to the throne. TIic 
title is created in every case, and not hereditaiy. It dates 
from the reign of Edward III.— Prince Of Wales’s fea- 
thers. See/cnf/jcr.— Prince President, a title given to 
Prince Louis Napoleon while he was presidentoftheFrench 
republic, lS48-.'i2. — Prince royal, the eldest son of a king 
or queen; the heir apparent.— Prince Rupert’s drop. 
.Same as detonating bulb (which see, under detonating).— 
Prince’s metal, mixture, etc. See metal, etc.— The 
prince of darkness. See darkness.^^yn. 1-4. Prince, 
King, Sovereign, Monarch, Emperor. Prince has a narrow 
and a broad meaning. It may indicate a son of the sov- 
ereign, or the grade of prescriptive rank next to that of tlie 
sovereign, or it may be a general word for Icing, etc., as of- 
ten in Sliakspcrc. A country not large enough to be ruled 
by a king may be ruled by a jirince, as some of the states of 
Gennany, and Montenegi'o. -Sorercii/n is au impressive but 
somewhat general term, being applicable to a king or an 
emperor, and c.vpressing a high degree of power and digni- 
ty. Jfo«nrc/i expresses the fact of ruling alone, and there- 
fore is generally, though not necessarily, applied to one 
ruling autocratically and with splendid state, with similar 
figurative use. A’mp'’rorissometimcsafrccted,asagrander 
word than Idng, and seems to express more of absolute 
rule, but there have been kings of all degrees of abso- 
lutism and grandeur. Historically, emperor is especially 
associated with military command, 
prince (prins), v. pret. and pp. princed, ppr. 
priitciufi, prince, p.] To play tho pviuce; 
put on a statefv avrogauee: with a complemen- 
tary it. 

Nature prompts them 
In simple and low things to prince it much 
Beyond the trick of others. 

Shak., Cymbeline, iii. 3. 85. 
princeage (prin'saj;, )i. l< prince + -< 130.2 The 
body of princes. ' [Rare.] Imp. Diet. 
princedom (prins'duin), n. [< prince + -rfo;H.] 

1. The rank, estate, or jurisdiction of a prince. 

Next Archigald, who for his proud disdayne 
Deposed was from pr/ijcedomr soverayne. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. x. 44. 
After tliat God against him war proclaim’d, 

And Satan princedom of the earth had claim’d. 

Sglvester, tr. of Du Bartaa’s Weeks, ii., Eden. 

2. Same principaiitu, 5. 

Under thee, as head supreme. 

Thrones, pnneedoms, powers, dominions, I reduce. 

Milton, P, L., iii. 320. 

princehood (prins'hud), n. {(.prince + -hood.'] 
The quality or rank of a prince. 

iTomysyng and behightyng by the faith of lij’s body 
and worde of Ki^ princchode. Hall, Hen. VI., an. 4. 

A Prince might feel that he must maintain the principle 
which underlies his j^rincehood. 

New York Semi-xceckhj Tribune, Nov. 10, 1886. 

Princeite (priu'sit), n. [< Prince (see def.) + 
A follower of Henry James Prince, M’ho 
foimdcd an association called Agapemone. See 
Afiapemonc. 

princekin (iirins'Idu), n. {(prince +-Jdn.] A 
young or little prince ; apetty or inferiorprinee. 

The princekins of private life, wlio are flattered and wor- 
shipped. Thackeray, Newcomes, liii. 

princeless (pvins'les), a. [< xmnee + -less.] 
’’Without a prince. 

This comitiy is Princeless — I mean, affords no Royal 
natives. Fuller, Worthies, III. 3S. 

princelet(prins'let), n. {(ptrince + -let.] Same 
nzprincclcin. 

German might sell their countiy piecemeal to 

French or Russian. Kingsley, Alton Locke, xxxii. 
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princelike (prins'lik), a. [< prince + like-.] 
Befitting a prince; like a prince. 

I euer set my fotestepps fre, 

Princelike, wliere none had gone. 

Drant, tr. of Horace’s Ep., To Mu3ccnas. 
The wrongs he did me 
Were nothing prince-like. 

Shak., Cymbeline, v. 5. 293. 

princeliness (prins'li-nes), The quality of 
being princely'. 

princeling (prins'Iiug), n. {(prince + 

Same princekin. 

The struggle in his own country has entirely deprived 
him of revenues as great as any forfeited b}' their Italian 
pnncelinys. Disraeli, Lothair, xlix. {Dacies.) 

princely (prin.s'H), a. [= B. ptrinseUjk = G. 
prindich = 'Dtm. prindscUg; aspr/HCc + -hj^.] 

1. Pertaining or belongingto apriuee ; having 
the rank of a prince ; regal. 

In Tarquin’s likeness I did entertain thee. . . . 

Thou urong’st his honour, wotind'st \\\s princely name. 

.Shak., Lucrece, 1. 599. 
Princely dignities, 

And powers that erat in heaven sat on thrones. 

Milton, i’. L., i, 359, 

2. Resembling a prince; princelike; having 
the appearance or manner of one high-born; 
stately; magnanimous; noble. 

He Is as full of valour as of kindness ; 

Princely in both. Shak., Hen. V., iv. 3. 1C. 
IVhat sovereign M'as ever morepri«c<’b/in pardoning in- 
juries, in conquering enemies, in extending the dominions 
and the renown of In's people? 

Macaulay, Conversation between Cowley and Milton. 
She gazed upon the man 
Oi princely bearing, tho' in bonds. 

Tennyson, PeUeas and Ettarre. 

3. Befitting a prince; munificent; magnificent; 
regal: as, a priHCcfy gift; a j>W«cc7y banquet; a 
Xtrincciii fortune. 

There also my Lord did condole the De.ath of the late 
Queen, that Duke’s Grandmother, and he received very 
princely Entertainment. Hotcell, Letters, I. vi. 5. 

=Sjui. 2. August, imperial.— 3. Bounteous, 
princely (prins'U), [( princely, n.] In a 
priucelilce manner; royally. 

Doth it not show vilely in me to desire small beer? . . . 
Belike then my appetite was not princely got, 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iL 2. 12. 

princeps (prin'seps), «. and n. [L., fir.st, chief, 
prince: see prince.] I. a. Fir.st; original; 
hence, specifically, earliest firinted; belonging 
to the first edition. 

Thc;)ri«c<y.9 copy, clad in blue and gold. 

J. Ferriar, Bibliomania, 1. 0. 

IL ; pi. (prin'si-pez). 1. One 

who is first or chief; a chief; specifically, in 
early Tout, hist., a chief judicial officer or leader 
in a pagus or other division. Attached to him 
was a body of attendants called the comitatns. 

Over each of their local divisions or pagi, at their own 
pleasure and on a plan which in their eves was a prudent 
one, a single princcjis or chieftain presided. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 22, 
2. That which is first, foremost, original, or 
principal; especially, tlie first or original edi- 
tion of a book: short for edition, or 

editio princeps. — 3. [cap.] [NL.] In cniom., a 
genus of lepidopterous insects. Hiihner, 1806. 
— Princeps cervicis, a large branch of the occipital ar- 
tery descending the neck to supply (he trapezius, and anas- 
tomosing with the superficinlis colli, vertebral, and supe- 
rior intercostal arteries.— Princeps pollicis, a branch 
of the radial, at the beginning of the deep palmar arch, 
supplying the integument of the palmar surface of the 
thumb.— Princeps senatus, in ancient Rome, the sen- 
ator first called In the roll of senators. lie was usually of 
consular and cciisoi tan dignity. 

prince’s-feather (prin'sez-feTH'er), n. 1. A 
plant, Amarantus liypochonih-iaciis. it is a showy 
garden annual from tropical America, sometimes C feet 
tall, bearing tliick crowded spikes of small red flowers, 
the uppermost spike mncli longer ami interrupted. The 
name sometimes extends to otlier species of tlie genus. 
Also Prince-of- Wales's-feather. 

2. A taller garden annual. Polygonum orientate, 
in England called tall persicaria, bearing slen- 
der spikes on curving branebes. Also called 
raggcd-sa’lor. 

prihee's-pine (prin'sez-pln), n. Seejnacl. 
princess (prin'ses), n. [< JIE. princcssc = D. 
prinses = G. prinzesse, prinzc.'ui = Sw. jn-insesm 
= Dan. prinsessc, < OP. (and F.) princesse (= 
Pr. princcssa = Sp. princesa = Pg. princeza = 
It. 2 >rincipcs.sa), < ML. ’‘jirincijiissa, princess 
(found only as an abstract noun, iirincipality, 
priueipate), fem. of L. jirinceps, prince: see 
j)rincc.2 1 . A female sovereign ; a woman of 
princely rank. 

flow doth the city sit solitaiy, . . . slie tlmt was great 
among the nations, and a princess among tlie provinces ! 

Lam. i. 1. 

So excellent c. princess as tlie present queen. Siriji. 


principal 

2. The daughter of a sovereign: a female mem- 
ber of a roy.al family : in this sense a title of 
courtesy. Compare prince, 4. 

I’ll tell you who they were, this female pair. 

Lest they sliould seem prince.^ces in disguise. 

Byron, Don Juan, ii. 124. 

Their ^Majesties, the Prince of IV ales, and the three eld- 
est pinner sse? wejit to the Chapel Royal. 

Thackeray, Four Georges, George the Second. 

3. The consort of a prince: as, the Princess of 
Wales. 

Duke Victor (the hcreditarj* prince] was fifty years of 
age, and his^inncr^s . . . was scarce tlwee-and-twenty. 

Thackeray, Bany Lyndon, x. 

Such apparel as might well beseem 

His [Geraint s] jn'inccsd’, or indeed the stately Queen. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

4. A size of roofing-slate 24 inches long by 14 

inches wide. Coraparo duchess, 2 Princess 

royal, the eldest daughter of a king or queen. 

princesse (prin-ses'), a. [< F. priuccssc, prin- 
cess: seepW»ce5S.] In dressmaking, noimQ the 
form and style of a long gown for women, made 
in one continuous piece without drapery, and 
fitting closely.— Demi-prlncesse, a gown of which a 
part only, as the back, is in one piece from top to bottom. 

princessly (pvin'ses-li), a. [< princess + -lyk] 
Prineess-like ; having the air or the pretensions 
of a princess. Byron. [Rare.] 

The busy old tarpaulin uncle I make but my ambassa- 
dor to Queen Annabella Ilowe, to engage her(for example- 
sake to \\CT princessly daughter) to join in their cause. 

liichardson, tTaiissa Harlowe, I. 186. {Davies.) 

princewood (prins'wud), n. A light-veined 
brown West Indian wood, the product of Cor- 
dia gcrascanthoidcs and Hamelia ventricosa — 
the latter also called Spanish elm. 
princified (prin'si-fid), a. [< prince + -Ufy + 
Imitating a prince; ridiculously digni- 
fied. 

The English girls . . . laughed at the princified airs 
which she gave herself from a very early age. 

Thackeray, Virginians, v, 
principal (prin'si-pal), a. and n. [< ME. ju-b?- 
cipal,]}ryn$ipall, ( O’F. (and F.) principal = Sp. 
Pg. principal = It. vrincpalCydi, principalis, 
first, original, chief, <rj)W?/cej;s(-c?», first, chief ; 

prince.] 1. (i> 1. Chief; highest in rank, 
authority,value, or importance; most considera- 
ble; main; first: as, the principal officers of a 
government; the points in an argu- 

ment; the principal products of a country. 

It is to large to vse at masse, but they use it in adhorn- 
ynge the aulter atpryncypall tymes. 

Sir Ii. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 7. 

Wisdom is tho pniieipaf thing; therefore get wisdom. 

Prov. iv. 7. 

Tlie principal men of the army meeting one evening at 
the tent of Sextus Tarquinius. Shak., Lucrece, Arg. 

Clinracter is but one, though a principal, source of in- 
terest among several that are employed by the drama and 
the novel. J. Sidly, Sensation and Intuition, p. 298. 
2t. Of or i^ertaining to a prince; princely. 

He, . . . by the great goodwill our Prince bears bim, 
may soon obtain the use of his name and credit, which 
hath ^principal sway, notonlyin bis own Aicadia, but in 
all these countries of Peloponnesus. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, i. 
Center of principal curvature. See centcri.— Princi- 
pal axis, in conic sections, the axis which passes through 
the two foci ; in the parabola, the diameter passing tlirougli 
the focus.— Principal brace. See imcei.— Principal 
cells, .see Principal challenge. See challenge, 
9. — Principal chord, a chord to a surface perpendicu- 
lar to the plane through the middle points ot all parallel 
chords.— Principal close, in music, same as perfect ca- 
dence (which see, under cadence).— Principal end. See 
end.— Principal Factory Act. See F’ffcforj/j4c<s, under 
/nctory.— Principal focus. See/oc7<s, i.— Principal 
form, function, king-at-anns, part. See the nouns. 
—Principal points. See p^nnU.— Principal post, the 
corner-post of a timber- framed house.— Principal prop- 
osition, a self-evident and undemonstiable maxim of 
proof.— Principal rafter. See Principal ray, 

that ray which passes perpendicularly from the spectator’s 
eye to the perspective plane or pictuie — Principal 
screw of inertia. See incrtm.— Principal section, in 
optics, anyplanc passing thiough the optical axisof aciys- 
tab— Principal subject or theme, in music, one of the 
chief subjects of n movement in sonata form, as opposed 

to a subordinate theme.— Principal tangent conic. See 
conic.— Principal value of a function, the one real 
value. Tims, the logarithm of a real quantity is a real 
quantity jdus N times an imaginary quuntitj, and the 
value given by putting N = 0 is the principal value.— 
The principal axes of inertia, of stress. Seu axis^. 
=Syn. 1. Leading, great, capital, cardinal, supreme. 

II. n. 1. A chief or head; one who takes a 
leading part; one primarily concerned in an 
action, and not an auxiliary, accessory, assis- 
tant, or agent: as, the principals in a duel. 

Seconds in factions do many times, when the faction 
subdivideth, itvovc 2 )rincipah. Bacon, Faction. 

It is devised that the Duke of Gloucester as Principal, 
and otlier Lords that ciossed the King’s Courses, should 
be iiu ited to a Supper in London, and tliere be murthered. 

Ra^'cr, ciironicles, p. 142. 



principal 

We engaged in this war as principals, when we ought to 

have aeted only as auxiliaries 

Sui/l, Conduct of tiie Allies. 

I thought you might lie the young imicipal of a first- 
rate Arm. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, xxxiii. 

2. A governor or presiding officer; one -who is 
chief in antliority. Specifically, the head of an insti- 
tution of learning : a title used (a) in colleges or universi- 
ties ill Scotland, Canada, and other parts of the But ish em- 
pire; (&) in certain colleges (Brasenose, Jesus, etc.) and 
halls at Oxford; (c) in the public and in many iirliate 
secondary schools in the United States; (d) in ctitain 
higher institutions of learning in the British empire. 

3. In law: {a) A person -svlio, being sui juris, 
and competent to do an act on his own account, 
employs another person to do it; the person 
from wliom an agent’s antliority is derived. 
Compare mastcA, 2. 

The agent simply undertakes to execute a commission 
in the market; in that market he acts as though he were 
the principal. Nineteenth Century, XXVI. S40. 

(Zi) A personforwhomanotlicr becomes snrety; 
one who is liable for a debt in the first instance, 
(c) In testamentary and administration law, 
the corpus or capital of the estate, in contradis- 
tinction to the income. Thus, under a gift of the In- 
come of stock to A for life, and on A’a death the stock to 
B, it is often a contested question whether a stock di\l- 
dend, as distinguished from a money dividend, Is income 
or principal. (rZ) In criminal law, the actorin the 
commission of a crime; a person concerned in 
the commission of a crime, whether he dirr*ctly 
commits the act constituting tlie offense or in- 
stigates or aids and abets in its commission. 
A principal in the first degree is the absolute perpetrator 
of the act \\ hich constitutes the crime, whether he does it 
ivith his own hand or by the hand of an Innocent third 
person, the third person being ignorant of the character 
of the act perpetrated. A principal in the yccontl degree Is 
a person who, without actually participating in the act 
itself, is present, aiding and encouraging the person who 
commits tile act. Sou accessory. 

And before the coroner of Coventre, np on the sygth of 
the bodjes. ther ben endited, as jiryns-ipall for the deth of 
Ilichard .''tatlord, Syr Itobert Ilarcoiirt and the IJ. men 
that ben dode. Padon Letters, I. 74. 

By the Common Lawc, the acccssorycs cannot ho pro- 
ceeded aga>nst till the pnncipall receave his trjall. 

Spenser, .''late of Ireland. 

4. In coni., money bearing interest: a capi- 
tal sum lent on interest, duo as u debt or used 
as a fund: ^o called in distinction to uitcrcift or 
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principality (prin-si-pal'i-ti), n. ; pi. principal- 
ities (-tiz). [< ME. jmncijmUtCf < OF. princi- 

palitc, also priucqmutCf F. principaute = Sp. 
pirincipalklad = Pg. principalidade = It. jmnei- 
jialifdy < Jj. 2^rincipoUta(t-)Sj the first place, pre- 
eminence, < princij>aliSf first, cliief: see princi- 
pal] If. The state or condition of being prin- 
cipal or superior; priority or privilege; jn'erog- 
Mivc; predominance; preeminence. 

In hevyn tliow hast fi principalite 

Oil worship und hunowre. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fiirnivall), p. 145. 

Charge him to go with her thro’ all the courts of Greece, 
ami with the challenge now made to give her beauty the 
]irincii)altty over all other. Sir P. Sidney, Aicadia, i. 
Molstcnesse in niro honldcs pn/ieipafify, 

And lieat is secundaric quality. 

Times' Whistle (E. K. T. .S.), p. 117. 

If any mystcrj*, rite, or sacrament be effective of any 
spiritual hlessing.s, then this is much more, ns having the 
ju'ciogative and illustrious j>ri«CT/)rt//fi/ai)ove everything 
else. Jcr. Taylor, Worthy Coinmuniennt, i. § fi. 

2. The authority of a pnneo; sovereignty; su- 
Iiremo power. 

Xothlng was given to King Henry . . . hut only the hare 
name of a king ; for all otlier ahsoliito power of princij>aU 
ityc lie liad in iiimsclfe before deiive<\,frem many former 
kings. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

The Bishops of Itoinc and Alexandria, who beyond their 
Trlestly bounds nowlongagoe bad stept iwict jrrineipality. 

Milton, Itcfonnation in Kng., ii. 

3. The territory of a pidnce, or the country 

which gives title to a prince: as, the princi- 
palifif of Wales; the of Montene- 

gi-o. 

'I'hc principality is composed of two countries, Xcuclin- 
tel ami I'nlcngln. J. Adams, Works, IV. fi74. 

The isle of Elba is given bim [Napoleon) as his pnnci- 
with an annual revenue of two million francs, 
chargeable to France. 

IFoo/xcy, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. 11., p. 410. 

The Damiblan PrincitmUties took tliclr de.stiny Into 
their own hands. J'ortnightly Per., N. S., XXXIX. 14i^ 

4. A prince; one invested with sovereignty. 

Let her bo ti prineipaUty 
Sovereign to all the creatures on tbe earlb. 

Shak., T. G. of V., II. 4. 152. 

6. pi An order of angels. It was tlio seventh 
order in tlio ccleslial hierarchy of Piony.shis. 
See hicrarchi/. 


principle 

principial (prin-sip'i-al), a. [< L. principialis, 
that is from the beginning, <. principinmy a be- 
ginning: see xyrincplc,'] Elementary; initial. 
Bacon. 

principiant (prin-sip'i-ant), a. and n. [< LL. 
princix>ian\t-)Sy ppr. of princpiarc, begin to 
speak, begin, < L. priucpinniy beginning: see 
jyyinciplc.'] I, a. Eclating to principles or be- 
ginnings. 

Certain and known idolatry, or any other sort of practi- 
cal impiety with its j?nncipi'flnt doctrine, maybe punished 
corporally. Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1S35), II. 375. 

II, A beginner; a tyro. 

Do you think that I have not wit to distinguish a pnn- 
expiant in vice from a graduate? 

Shirley, Grateful Servant, iii. 4. 

principiate (pnii-sip'i-fit), v. f.; pret. and pp. 
principiated, ppr. principiating. [< lAj.princi- 
piatus, pp. otprincipiarcyhegin to speak, begin, 
< principinmy beginning: see principle.'] To 
begin; set in motion ; initiate. 

It imports the things or effects principiated or effected 
by the intelligent active principle. 

Sir M. Hale, Grig, of ilankind. 

principiatet Cprin-sip'i-at), a. [< IAj. pirincipi- 
pp.: see the verb.] Primitive; original. 
Our eyes, that see other things, sec not themselves; and 
thosepnnn^i’aftf foundations of knowledge are themselves 
unknown. Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, Iv. 

principiation (prin-sip-i-u'shon), n. [<j)ri»cij)- 
iatc + -h>».] Analysis; reduction to constit- 
uent or elemental parts. 

The separating of any metal into his original, or materia 
pruna, or clement, or call them what you w ill ; which work 
we will call prineijiiation. Bacon, I’liysiological Kemains. 

principium (prin-sip'i-um), ?f.; pi. prindpia 
(•ii). [L.y beginning: see principle.] One of 
four solemn argumentations formerly held by 
every sontentiary bachelor in theology, one 
upon each of the four books of Peter Lom- 
bardis “Sentences.” 

principle (prin'si-pl), n. [^’ith unorig. I (ns 
also mjyariiciplc, siiUahlc), < OF. (andF.) j)n«- 
ripe Sp. Pg. li. 'principio, < L. a 

beginning, < princcjys (’Cip-), first: seoj>WHCc.] 
If. Beginning; commencement. 

He can to bumo in mge, and fricse In fcarc, 
Douliting sad end of principle unsound. 

Spenser, l\ Q., V. xl. 2. 


Xirojits. 

Shull I not have barely nij 

Shak , M. of V., iv. 1. 312. 

5. In onjan-hnililiiK/, a stop of tlie open diapa- 
son group, usually giving tones an octavo above 
tbe pitcli of the digitaK use<l, liki* tiio octave. 
.Such a stop h toinmonly the uiie In which the tenipeni- 
luent is fii&t -et In tuning, ami from w Inch either Ptop% are 
tuned. In Gennan.v the <ipen di.ii> i«*in h c:iUc< 1 tlie jirtth 
cipal, and tlie octave Iscalleil the oetare pnnctjxil 

6. A musical instrument useil in olcl ovciiostral 
music, esjiecially that of Handel — a variety 
of trumpet, probably liaving n larger tube tlmii 
the ordinary tromba. — 7. In mn^ir: (a) The 
subject of a fugue: opposed to nusicrr. (h) A 
soloist or other leatling performer. — 8. Same 
as jirnicijial ra/fc I . See ni/lfr. 

Our lodgings . . . hlnmk ns the earth did quake , 

The priitci}ial'< did seeai to rend. 

And all to topple. ShnK , I’crielcs, ill. 2. 10. 

Tliirty princijialt, made of great masts, being fortj feet 
in lengtli aiileco, standing upright 

iVoir t.Vrber's Eng Garner, I 177). 

9. In the line art.f, the chief motive in a work 
of art, to whieli the rest are t<» be subordinate; 
also, ail original painting or otlier work of art. 

Another preltj piece of pahitinc I saw, on whicli there 
was a great ’-^-igei laid hj young I’lnkne) and me whither 
it was .1 jxnncijial or a cupj. J’epy^, Diarj, 31ay ll>, l(H>o, 

10. One of tlu' turrets or piiiiiacles of wax- 
work and tajiers witli wliicli tlie jiosls and cen- 
ter of a hearse were tormerly crow iied. Oxford 

Ghfusorif. 

From tlie«c uprights |of a hearse of llghtsl, teehnically 
called princt]>ah, as well as from the ribs which spanned 
the top and kejjt tlie whole together, siirouted out hun- 
dreds of gilt metal branehes for wax tapers 

ifoc/i, Chureh of ou: Fathers ii. 190. 

Ilf. An important personal belonging; an 
heirloom. 

And also that in\ best horse shall he my princijinl [to he 
led at the fiinei-al], w itlnmt an> armour oi man armed, ac- 
cording to the custom of mean people. 

Ted. Vetust , p. 7'i (Ilalhnell ) 
In the district of Archcnfleld, near the V elsh holder, the 
house and hinds were divided hetuecn tlie sons on tlii-ir 
father’s death, but ceitain principals passed to tlie eldest 
ns heirlooms, such as the best table and lu-il 

JJneye Brit., \I\. 733. 

12t. In oriiitli., one of the yn-iniavios. 

A bird whose be scarce grown out. 

Spenser, Epist. to ilalster Harvey. 


For wc wrestlo not against flc.sh and blood, hut against 
prinrijyalities. against powers, . . . against spiritual wick- 
edness In high idace.s. Eph- vi. 12. 

In the assembly next iipstood 
Nlsfoch, of the prime. 

Milton, V. k, Vi. 417. 

Danublan principalities. Pee DnniduVin. 
principally (prin'Bi-pal-i), adr. In the princi- 
jiul or chief pbu'c; above all; cliiolly: ns, ho 
was priucipalhj concerned about this. 

Whereof ttic Aqiircduct made i>y the Einporonr Vnlcn- 
tinlan, ami retaining his name, dotli j-rineijuxlty clmileng 
rcmemhnmcc. Sandy*. Tno:illc<, j». 2ti. 

They wholly mistake the nature of criticism who think 
Its bu?lncs^ U jrrineipally to find fault. Briiden. 

principalness (i»riii'si-pfil-ncs), », The state 
of being principal or chief, 
principalship (prin'si-iml-sliip), ». [< Iirinri- 
pal + -.s/ifp.J Tlie position or office of a prin- 
cipal. 

principato (prin'si-pat), «. [= OF. principc, 

pnnciCy V. ]tnncip(tt = Pr. prmcipat = Sj). Pg. 
firinciftado = Jt. jtnnrijKito, < L. jn'incipatus. tlie 
first place, prcetniiicnco, < luniceps* first, 

cliief: SCO jiruicc.] 1. Tlie first or supremo 
place; primacy. 

Tiiey prondcly denyc that tlie Komniio chiirchc ohtcyn- 
cth the prinrijMxte and preeminent niitorltle of all other. 
Jl. Eden, tr. <»f Taolo Glo^lo (llrsl Books on America, ed. 

(Arlicr, p. fil5). 

Of these words the sense is |d:ilu and ob\lous, tiiat it be 
unden<t*>od that under two iiielajdiors* the of 

the whole church was piomlsctl. 

Barroic, rope’s Supremacy. {Latham.) 

2. A principality. 

All monarchies am! best kiiowcii Common wealcs or 

pnneijHjfr'f. 

Sir II. Gilbert, (jucen Elir.aticthes Aciindeiny (E. E. T. S.), 
(extra ser,, VIII. i. 3. 

The I iukin fi.r., Ix)ocliooIs!.aiuls| . . . coiistltutcduiitil 
lately .1 sepanitc j»nnn;)afe or Han. 

J. J. Jtcin, Japan, p. 7. 

3t. Same ns principaJitij, .'i. 

Which are called of Saint Viwtlc princijtates nnd powers, 
liM iles of the woild. Fore, Martyrs, p. ICOO, an. 1555. 

principes, «. Plural o( princeps. 
principia (prin-sip'i-ii), n. pi [L., pi. of prin- 
(‘ipiiiin, a boginiiiiig: see principle,] First prin- 
ciples; oloments, Thowonl Is niostused ns tho con- 
tracted title of tlie "riiliosoplilro Nnturalis ITlncIpla Mn- 
theiiiatica” of Xcwioii; it Is also used in the titles of ele- 
mentary books, ns "rrlnclpla Latliin,” etc. 


2. Cause, in tlie widc.st sense; that by which 
anything is in any way tiltiinately determined 
orVcgiilatcd. 

The Stoics could not hut think tliat the flcr>’ prinei/il^ 
wonbl wear out all tlie rest, and at last make an end of the 
world. Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 

What deep joy fills the mind of the philosopher when, 
throughout apparently inextricable confusion, he can trace 
pome great J'nneiple that govenis all events, and that they 
all show forth. Channing, I’erfect Life, p. 109. 

Without entering on the v.arious meanings of the term 
Principle, which Arbtotle defines In general, that from 
w hence anything exists Is produced, or h known, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it isnlwnjsused for that on which some- 
thing else depends ; and thus both for an original law and 
for an original element. In the former ease it Is a regula- 
tive, In the latter a constitutive, princii>le. 

Sir 11’. Hamilton, Held, Note A, .5, .Supplcmentarj* 
(Dissertations. 

It Is only by a verj’ careful obscn’atlon . . . thatweare 
able fnui) Ibo slnguliir and concrete ojierations to enunci- 
ate precisely tbe general law which is the expression of 
the regulative .McCosh, Locke’s Tlicorj’, p. 5. 

3. All original faculty or ciidowmciit of the 
mind : ns, tlio principle of observation and com- 
pai’isoii. 

T’mler this title arc comprehended all those active ;>ri‘ii- 
ciples who^v direct and ultimate object Is the communica- 
tion either of enjoyment or of suffering to any of our fel- 
low-creatures. D. Stcieart, Moral Powers, 1. 3, § 1. 

Active ImpulBO comes under the dominion of the princi- 
ple of habit. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 5?5. 

4. A truth xvliicli is evident and general ; a truth 
compreliendiugiuauy subordinate truths ; a law 
on xvhieli others are founded, or from which oth- 
ers are derived: as, the principles of morality, 
of equity, of government, etc. In matlieiiiatical 
physics a })rinciplc commonly means a very 
widely useful theorem. 

How doth Aristotle define principles? In tills manner: 
princijilcs he true propositions, having credit of them- 
sclvc.s and need no other proofs. 

Blundcrille, Logic (ICIO), vl. IS. 

Doctrines . . . laid down forfoundatlonsof any science 
. . . [are] called jirinri/’Zr.'f. 

LocKe, Human Understanding, IV, xil. 1. 

When a man attemptsto combat the jinnc/pfcof utility, 
it Is with reasons drawn, without his being aware of It, 
from that very itself. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, i. 13. 

TVInny traces of this nucicMit tlieorj’ [regarding the Eng- 
lish common law as existing somewhere in the form of a 
syminctrleal body of express rules, adjusted to definite 
7 »nnci' 7 Jo*) remain In the language of our judgments and 
forensic arguments, and among them we may perhaps 
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•place the singular use of the word principle in the sense 
•of alegal proposition elicited from the precedents by com- 
parison and induction. 

Maine, Village Communities, p. 335. 
5. Tliat wliicli is professed or accepted as a 
law of action or a rule of conduct; one of the 
fundamental doctrines or tenets of a system: 
-as, the principles of the Stoics or of the Ein- 
•cureans; hence, a right rule of conduct; iugen- 
-eral, equity; uprightness; as, amanofjnfn- 
cplc. 

If I had a thousand sons, the first humane pniiripfc 1 
would teach them should be to forswear thin potations. 

Shak., 2 lien. IV., iv. 3. 133. 

They dissolved themselves and turned Seekers, keeping 
that ono 2)rinciple, That every one should have liberty to 
worship God according to tlie light of their own con- 
.sciences. X. Morton, Kew England’s Memorial, p. 154. 

In all governments truly republican, men are nothing 
— principle is eveiything. 

D. Webster, Speech at Salem, Slass,, Aug. 7, 1834. 

The party whose principles afforded him [James II.] no 
.guarantee would be attached to him hy interest. The 
.party whose interests he attacked would be restrained 
fiom insuiTection byprincipfe. Macaulap, Ilist. Eng., vii. 

The inaji of principle — that is, the man who, without 
any flouiish of trumpets, titles of lordship, or train of 
-guards, without any notice of his action abroad, expect- 
ing none, takes in solitude the right step uniformly, on 
Iiis private choice, and disdaining consequences — docs 
not yield, in my imagination, to any man, 

Emerson, War. 

■6, In clicm,\ {a) A component part; au ele- 
ment: as, the constituent 2 )riucplcs of bodies. 
(b) A substancG on tlie presence of which cer- 
faiu qualities, common to a number of bodies, 
depend. Seejj?’ox/mafc under 

■imaic. 

Confinement to a single alimentary principle, or to any 
-one class of them alone, is sure to be followed by disease. 

Huxley and Youmane, Pliysiol., § 429. 

'7. In laxOf a law of nature, or a general 

■jiroperty of matter, a rule of abstract seience. 
George Ticl'nor Curtis, a principle is not patentable, 
. although a process for utilizing a principle may be. Com- 
pare process. 

It is very difficult to distinguish it (the specification of 
thehot-blastfumacefor throwing hot air into a furnace in- 
stead of coal, thereby increasing the intensity of the heat] 
from tlie specification of a patent for a principle, and this 
at first created in the minds of the court much difficulty ; 
but, after full consideration, we think that the plaintiff 
does not merely claim aprinciple, hut a machine embody- 
ing a 2ninciple, and a very valuable one. We think the 
•case must be considered as if, the principle being well 
known, the plaintiff had first invented a mode of applying 
it by a mechanical apparatus to furnaces, and his inven- 
*tion then consists in this— by interposing a receptacle for 
heated air between the blowing apparatus and the fur- 
nace. Paron Parke, S Mceson & W., 30G. 

-Aprindple of human nature, a law of action in human 
beings ; a constitutional propensity common to the human 
species.— Archimedean principle. Sac Archimedean.— 
Bitter principles, commutative principle, constitu- 
•tlve principles, see the adjectives.— Carnot’s princi- 
ple, a highly important principle of the theory’ of heat— 
•namely, that the work done by an engine is proportional 
to the amount of heat used multiplied into the fall of tem- 
perature of that heat in the action of tlie engine. In the 
‘mechanical theoiy of heat, this principle is transformed 
.into the second law of thermodynamics. It was discov- 
•ered iu 1824 by Sadi C.irnot (179G-1S32), son of the great 
war-minister Carnot. — D’Alembert’s principle, an im- 
portant principle of mechanics, to the effect that the 
forces impressed upon a mechanical system may be re- 
solved into forces balancing one another perpendicular to 
the motions of the pai tides and of forces whose direct 
effects would be to make the particles move as they do 
move.— Declination of principles. See declination.— 
!Diriclilet’s (or Diricbletian) principle, a certain im- 
portant proposition concerning the equation 

asp a^P 

— -f- = 0. 

Distributive principle. Sec dwfn&nfu'c.— Doppler’s 
•principle, in acoustics, tlie phenomenon that, when a 
•sound-body is rnpidly approaching the ear, the pitch of the 
sound is raised, because more sound-waves reach the ear 
per second, and conversely if the sounding body recedes. 
'Tliis principle is also applied in optics, and the rapidity 
of relative approach or recession of the earth and some of 
the fixed stars has been deduced from it, by the change 
in the characterof the light (as to wave-length), as shown by 
the spectroscope.— Extractive principle. Same as ex- 
tract, 4. —First principle, one of the most general prin- 
ciples, not deducible from others. — Fruitful principle. 
-See/r«i7/«f.— General principle. Sec i)'C7ieraf.— Helm- 
holtz’s principle, the proposition (enunciated by Helm- 
holtz, a German physicist, born 1821) that if any source of 
light or of sound situated at any point will by the interven- 
tion of any system of reflectoi*s or lenses produce any given 
intensity of illumination or of sound at any second point, 
then the same soul cebeing placed atthe second point would 
•produce tlie same intensity of radiation at the first point. — 
Heterogeneous principle, heteronymous principles, 
•-immanent principle. See the adjectives.— Huygens’s 
principle, the proposition (enunciated by Christian Huy- 
;gens in 1078) that any disturbance due to waves in any part 
• of amedium atany instant is that due to the superposi- 
•tion of all the disturbances reaching it at that instant 
.from the neighboring parts of the medium.— Hypostatic 
•.principle, a chemical element.— Material principle. 
.■See 7nateri«f.— Organic principles. Same as2^roximate 
'principles (which see, under jiroan’mrtfc).— Principle of 
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areas, in dynam., the proposition tiiat, if all the external 
forces acting upon a moving system are directed toward 
an axis, the rotation-area for that axis will be described 
with a uniform motion. — Princlpleof causality. Seelaia 
of causation, under caiwation.— Principle Of certainty, 
of coincidence. See certainty, coincidence.— Frincipie 
of conservation of number, in geom., the proposition 
that, if there is a finite number of figures of a given gen- 
eral description subject to certain conditions, then this 
number remains, if finite, of the same value, however the 
general description be specialized. For example, if we 
wish to know how many lines can cut four given lines, we 
take four special lines, say two cutting one another and 
two others cutting one another. Then there are evident- 
ly just two lines — namely the one through the two points 
of intersection and the one common to the planes of the 
two pairs— which cut all the four lines ; and consequently 
the same will be true in all cases where the number re- 
mains finite. — Principle of contradiction. Seecontm- 
diriion.— Principle of correspondence, in geom., the 
principle that, if the points on a line have an m to n cor- 
respondence with one another, there are w*f » points 
which correspond to themselves. There is also an extension 
to the plane.— Principle of duality, of homogeneity, 
of identity. See duality, etc.— Principle of least ac- 
tion, of least constraint. Sec action, conriminf.— Prin- 
ciple of similitude, in dynam., proposition 32 of section 
7 of the Second Book of Newton’s “Pilncipia,” namely 
that, if two systems are geometrically similar, and have 
their corresponding masses proportional, and begin to 
move in the same way, in proportional times, they will 
continue to move in the same way, provided the forces are 
pioportional to the masses and the lineardimensions, and 
are inversely as the squares of the times. — Principle Of 
sufficient reason. See reusoji.— Principle of the arith- 
metical mean, the proposition that the mean of difler- 
ent results of direct observation of a quantity is the best 
way of combining them.— Principle Of the composition 
Of rotations. See rotarion.— Principle of the inclined 
plane, in mcch., same as principle of the parallelogram 
of forces (ivhich sec, under /orccH. — Principle Of the 
last multiplier, a certain principle used in the solu- 
tion of dynamical equations. — Principle of the lever, 
iwmech., same as Archimedean principle (a)Civhich see, 
under .<4 rc/iimcd<?an).— Principle of the parallelogram 
of forces. See /ored.— Principle of translation, in 
math., the theorem that all the invariantive projierties 
of a ternary form can be represented by the vanishing 
of invariants and the identical vanishing of covariants, 
contravariants, or mixed forms.— Principle of virtual 
velocities. See vrioerty.— Reductive, regulative, etc., 
principle. See the adjectives.— Short-haul princi- 
ple, the principle that the chaise for canying freight 
should not be higher for a shorter than for a longer 
distance. See long haul, under The currency 

principle. See currency.— The principle of excluded 
middle or third. Sec tniddfc.- Transcendental prin- 
ciple. Sec transcendental. tsSyxi, 6. Princi2>lc. Pule, 
Precept. “There arc no two words in the English lan- 
guage used so confusedly ono for the other as the words 
rule and principle. . . . You can make a rule; you cannot 
make ^principle; you can lay down a rule; you cannot, 
piopcily speaking, lay down a principle. It is laid down 
for you. You can establish a rule; you cannot, properly 
speaking, establish a 2^rinciple. You can only declare it. 
Pules arc within your power, principles are not. Yet the 
mass of mankind use tlie words as if they had exactly simi- 
lar meanings, and cliooso one or the other as may best 
suit the rhytlim of the sentence.” {Helps.) A principle 
lies back of both rules and precepts; it is a general truth, 
needing interpretation and application to particular coses. 
From a principle we may deduce rules that we lay impera- 
tively upon oui*8elves or upon others who are under our 
authority, and precepts that we lay upon those who look 
to us for Instruction. It is a principle that “the Sabbath 
was made for man”; details as to tlie obscrv.ance of the 
Sabbath would be not principles, but miles, maxims, or 
precepts. See aphorisnx. 

Christianity is a spirit, not a law; it is a set of prina- 
pics, not a setof rntes. . . . Christianity consists of prin- 
ciples, but the application of those i}rinci2^es is left to 
every man's individual conscience. 

F. ir. Pohertson, Sermons, Alan-iage and Celibacy. 

Nations pay little regard tonde^ and maxims calculated 
in their very nature to run counter to the necessities of 
society. A. Hamilton, The Federalist, No. 25. 

Teachers best 

Of moral prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious preee/^te, wliile they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life. 

Milton, P, 11.. Iv. 2G4. 

principle (prin'si-i)!), v, t; pret. and pp. prin- 
cipled, ppr. ftrivcipling, [< prhiciplej «.] To 
establisli or fix in cei’tain principles; impress 
with any tenet or heliof, wlietlier good or ill: 
used chiefly in the i)ast i)articiple, 

Well did tliir Disciples manifest themselves to bee no 
betterprirtciiTf’dthciitliirTcachers. J/iifon, Hist. Eng., iii. 
A parliament so principled will sink 
All antient schools of empire in disgrace. 

Young, On Public Affairs, 

We replied, we hoped he would distinguish and make a 
difference between tlie guiltv and the innocent, and be- 
tween those who were prineiided for fighting and those 
who were principled against it, which we were, and had 
been always known to be so. 

T. Ellwood, Life (cd. Howells), p. 263. 

princockt (pring'kok), n. [Also princox, prime- 
cock, etc. ; < 2 )rim, 2 >rime, + cocfcl.] A eoxcoml) ; 
a conceited person. 

Your proud university princox thinkes lie is a man of 
such merit the world cannot sufficiently endow him with 
preferment. J?cfwnic/ro»i Parnassus, iii. 2. 

A caualier of the first feather, a princockes, ... all to 
be frcuchifled in bis souldiour’s sutc. 

Nttshe, Pici’ce Penilesse, p. 52. 
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And thou, yong Princox, Puppet as thou art, 

Shalt play no longer thy proud Kingling’s Part 
Vpon so rich a stage. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Decay, 

princod (prin'kod), [< +_ codl.] A 
piucusliiou; figurativelj”, a short thick-set wo- 
man. HaUhvcll. [Prov. Eug.] 
princumt (priug'kum), n. [An arbitrary var. 
o£ prinlCf simulating a L. form. Cf. jyrinfetnu- 
2 )yanJctnn.] A scruple; a nice or affected no- 
tion. 

My behaviour may not yoke 
With the iiiceTni'^icmTis of that folk. 

IfUrfcy, Colin’s Walk, i. (Darien.) 

prine (prin), n. [Cf. prhil.] Same asp^c^, 5. 
pringlef (pring'gl), n. A small silver coin, of 
about the value of a penny, formerly current 
in Scotland and in the northern parts of Eng- 
land. JIalliwcU. 

Pringlea (pring'gle-il), n. [NL. (J. D. Hooker, 
1847), named after ’Sl’r John Pringte (1707-82), a 
British physician and natural philosopher.] A 
genus of plants of the order Cruciferic and tribe 
Ahjssincw, characterized by its fruit, an oblong 
one-celleclsilicle, containing very many cordate 
seeds with their outer coat prolonged into a 
short beak, and by its growth from a thick root- 
stock with ample and compactly imbricated 
leaves. The only species, P, anliscorhuiica, is a cabbage- 
like plant of Kerguelen Land, valuable as a preventive of 
scurvy. The thick round rootstock lies on the ground for 
3 or 4 feet, and bears a single large ball of leaves which 
ore loose and green outside, and foim a dense white mass 
within. The flower-stalk grows out from below the head 
of leaves, and reaches 2 or 3 feet in height. An essential 
oil pervading the plant gives it a taste resembling a com- 
bination of mustard and cross. 

Prinia (pviu'i-a), n. [NL. (Horsfield, 1820), < 
Javanese primja, a native name.] A genus of 
grass-wnvljlers or Clsticolse, having a graduated 
tail of only ten rectrioes and a long stout hill. 
The numerous species range through the Ethiopian and 
Indian regions. P. familiari. of Java and .Sumatra is the 
type. Also called Vaseocharis and Prymoipus, 
prinkt (pringk), V. i. [< ME. ‘‘ 2 n’iiiken, preyn- 
ken; origin ohscure.] To look; gaze. [Prov. 
Eug.] 

Thnnne Conscience curteislichc a contcnaunce he made, 
And preynle vpon Pacience to preie me to be stille. 

Piers Plowman (B), siii. 112. 

prink^ (pringk), v. [A weaker form of to 

which it is related as clink to clank, etc. ; see 
2 )y(ink. Cf, prick, v., in like sense.] I, intrans. 

1, To prank; dress for show; adorn one’s self. 

Or womans wil (perhappes) 

Enflamde hir haughtie harte 

To get more grace by crummes of cost, 

Andprinc^rc it out hir parte, 

Gascoigne, Philomene (ed. Arber), p. 93. 

They who prink, and pamper the Body, and neglect the 
Soul are like ono who, having a Nightingale in his House, 
is more fond of the Wicker Cage than of the Bird. 

Howell, Letters, iv. 21. 

Hold a good wager she was every day longer prinlnng 
in the glass than you was. Jane Collier. 

2. To strut; put on pompous airs; be preten- 
tious or forward. [Prov, Eng.] 

II. trans. To deck; adorn; dress ostenta- 
tiously or fantastically. 

She hersoll and prinn’d hersell, 

By the ne light of the moon. 

The Young Tamlane (Child’s Ballads, I, 118). 
To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 

And prink their hair with daisies. 

Coicper, Task, vi. 303. 

Ay, prune thy feathers, and prin/r thyself gay. 

Scott, Slonastery, xxiv. 

It is ... a most perilous seduction for a popular poet 
like Burns to prink the unadorned simplicity of his plough- 
man’s Jluse with the glittering spangles and curious lace- 
work of a highly polished literary style. 

Prof. Blackie, Lang, and Lit. of Scottish Highlands, iii. 

prinker (pring'ker), n. One who prinks; one 
who dresses with much care, 
prinkle (pring'kl), v. i. ; pret. and pp. 2 >i'iiikle(I, 
ppr. prinkling. [Appar. a nasalized form of 
2 >ricklc.'i To tingle or prickle. [Scotch.] 
lly blude ran priiiUin' through my veins, . . . 

As I heheld my dear, 0. 

Mountain Bard, p. 200. (Jaynicson,) 

prinkle (pring'kl), n. The eoalfiph. [Local, 
Eng.] 

prinkum-prankum (pring ' kum -prang ' hum), 
n. [A redupl. ofprin/.^ ov prank, simulating a 
L. form. Cf. 2 >rl>tcum.'] A kind of dance. 

What dance? 

No wanton jig, I hope; no dance is lawful 
But Prinkum-Prankum ! 

Pandol2iK iluses Looking-glass, v. 1. (DariV^.) 

prinpriddle (prin'prid"!), n. The long-tailed 
titmouse, Acrcdiihi rosea. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
print (print), V. [< ME. *prin1cn, 2 ^renten, preen- 
tcii, print (= D. 2 ^rc)itcn, imprint, = MLG.jtreji- 
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Un, print, write, =Svr. prcnla, write German 
letters, = Dan. jn-catc, print), by apliercsis from 
cmprinlcn, vnprinicn, imprcs.s, imprint: see im- 
print, v. Cf. late or. jiriHto', press. See print, 
11.] 1. tmns. 1. To press upon or into (some- 

thing); iinpre.ss; imprint. 

In that Roche isvrcntcd the forme of tits Itmly. 

'rijivols, p. C2. 

Think, when wo talk of hoi-sos. that jnn st-o thorn 
rrinlin'i their protid hoofs T thu iccoivin? oaith. 

Shnk., lien. V., I., Ihol., 1 27. 
Tlic intinlrcd face lies jtnnfrd In the tthhI. 

Siflvestcr, tr. of Du Dartas’s Weeks, li., The Jlarnli-Ciafls. 
And prfnt on thy soft clieck a inrcnt's 

Jtjfron, f'liihlc Hamid, iii II'J 
And hitl and ^\nod and Held did 7 )n/if 
'rhe same sweet forms in either mind 

J’ennV'ctm, In Meinorlain, Iwix. 

2. To nifirkl)}’ pressing somodiiiij: upon; lonvo 
nil imprint upon; as, to priut bnltor. 

On Ids fiery steed hcflme-^ ho rode, 

Tliat scarcely jin a/.f the turf on v hicli he (rotl. 

J)nit!ni, I'al. ami Are., 11. Id. 
And little footsteps ll^htlj yrint the i.’iomid. 

lint;/, Idi;;\ (ondttid stanz-i), 
Whei e olives overhe.id 
Print the hlnc skj w Ith tv Ij: and leaf. 

ftron'iiin'/, Old Tictnrea In 1 Inrence. 

3. To mnk(‘ or form by ]»ro.ssuro or iinprcs'^ion 
of any kind ; fjmljion or sliajic' out by slamjnn^, 
indentation, or delineation in (general. [(Jl)si*- 
lete or areliaii* in many apj)li<‘ntions.] 

That co<l couelteth nat the c<»>^'iic' tint t'rl't h\!n-'ilf 
j'fciitrdf. I'irr* IVcirnmiuO). \\il so. 

Ye shall not make n!i> enttin^’s In joiirlledi, , , . nor 
atij mark-' npon joii. I,v\. \\x. 2*'. 

llea\ cn puide th.' pen to pniif thj sorrnuspldn 

.''VafA., Til. And., Iv. 1. 7.'. 
Do not studj 

To pri'iif more noimd'< (for tint win- t'jr.itiii)) 
t’jion a lieatt that Is pierc'd tlmmph alre.id\. 

llrnu. awt ri , Knieht of Mnfta, III. 2. 
Spcri(ieally — 4. To stamii by direct pr("-^nre, 
as fnnn the fact* (»f typi-v, plniev, (irldo<d> cm- 
cred with ink <»v piunnents; inipre'^s n ith traii'-- 
forred (diameter'' or (bdiin'atmns (lu* e.\er- 
tion of force, as w iili a jm-s'^ ov some other me- 
elianieal a^;em*y : ns, t*» jn tnt a ream of pajier, 
to jtrint cabeo; to )innt pottery. 

" Vc*> e-> c«,* folila d (lie little hoj, rtihl'ini.* hl« f.tce verj 
haul «lih the Depp-ir Tel It Ion in proiff.f . dl< o(a fipiir* d 
tot tun h indki rthU f I IhrWn* Mcliol.n Mekleh), . 

Hut as for I lit ( »*■ ik, and m for tint cle( « r and III lap 
lap«, ^I^^KPll -(wll, I'te txMicht each o' Ihtm a pruiOd 
cotton poun. It'. j;iin-f , In Tar ]/H.'lfdMr, ^111. 

5. Toefi]»\ by pressure ; fake an iinjiression <*r 
im]»res*.iiiiis Iroin or of. as, to jn'inl a form of 
l\pe; to print tin en^Taved jdate or block; to 
a pattern on |inp<'r, or on calico or sfune 
otlier fjibrie. — 0. To make a <*oj»\ or copies of 
by impnssmii; produce by or issp,. froiu the 
jd't ss; pat into print, as for pnblicaii(*n: as, to 
j>i nit a liodk or a lo'Wsjiaper, an e.ssay oi a .ser- 
mon ; to print a pi«'tnre. 

Ill Utxk-, lint antlini-% tnrlntis |( no I/ml .... 
lln-L Mdll" llin'i- ini .s’lli II IiM IkiiiiiiI 

/’e/-, M'lf-.d IT'k 

I oniplit I |•n< I, px.-fi i| near tin- fkh ■>, , 
s;\i.l ii.it li Hip lit, I III- «in l.s n as < ( i r pri/C-' / 

/jorn * \ddK b|Hd.i n l)> Ml' s J nnit m lli on In r Hi m tit 

(Mphl. 

7. 'IV. eatme (o be printed ; obtain tlie jirintiii'; 
or puliio atioii of ; publish. 

Sitm f.dd “.tidiii / roiMt "fitlier. Faid, '* Nfit f.i * 

.Sniiit * lid, "It in Ip I It di. 'ntln r. F lid '• N.i “ 

J,nii'iitii, I'llprlni •. I'mpri" NjHili.jrj 
\ I 111. 1 1 1111 uip ( I Id III’ lint. 
n‘ f.dtli, In ’ll iTfiif H. 
lliTii >, ( i}C;iiii 1 iroM s I'l r. prill d i'.n^. 
Sf. To ffiiin leTi. m: wriio 

7 lit hi'',, d I' ■'I'jii Hnt lain tnn( 1< re . . 

1 1 jd.i) nil jTiiil'-t in I'.inlls U H.ke. 

Z/'/i/oft /<» I'lr'/in ( 1 1 .'ii ( P 1 S I p 1 1 1, 

I.«Ki ’ Ml, lid- l> a pf rlnr\e 

T'» jifi'iiti’ \ mllr JK nm . r<ir/. 7 Vie/', [i. 222- 

9. To form b\ iiintation ol jirinted cdiar.ieter', ; 
viife in the style of ]irint : ns, tin- <diild has 
learned to pnnf tlie lelteis of tin* alpliabet. — 

10. To record, tb'scrilie, or tdi.vractcri.'e in 
print as 

My F.Tfest \\n\ were to prod no-df a muard uitli a 
(Hpcom n lioM 1 r nne t>> no . ndit. ami el ip it ii)><>ii . i> ry 
/.’'■'ni. cmf 77.. Kinp .nid Ni. KInp nl J 

•Men , , . 

Mast nou he nann d and ; rinf-'il ID n l h 1.- 

M it full, Ttirv er . of i Oin a nee 

11. In phot (Iff, : (a) To make a ]>osii jvo pii-l are 
from (a iic-yalive) by contact. (/») 'Po pi-oduee, 
•IS ji ]K»silive from a iim^alive, by tiaiiMuittml 
IiDdit, Ji.s by till* a^'cm*y of ji lens in an enlar^'- 
in^'-eatnem.- Printed carpet. Seerfir;*.!. printed 
china, printed crockery, iHucel.ila (frtriarni pott. rj 
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decorated with transfcr-printlnp:. — Printed goods, cnli- 
cocs figured by printing from blocks or roliers. — Printed 
ware, a term applied to porcelain, (iiiccn’s-ware, etc., deco- 
rated with printed designs. 

II. /m7/v/m.v. 1. To use or i)ractis 0 tbo art of 
taking impressions in a pi’oss. — 2. To produce 
books or any form of printed work b^' means of 
a press: spocilically, to publish books or writ- 
ings. 

Like Lee or Hiidgell, I will thyme and print. 

J^ojie, liiilt. of Horace, II. 1. 100. 
3. To fonn imitations of printed characters; 
write in fho stylo of print: as, the cliild can 
print, but ims no! loaviiod to write yet. 
print (print), n. [< MK. **printf pripit, priiitc, 
pr< iit(\ jirefutCy prnjutc (= AIT), prints D. prenty 
print = AILG. pmitr = Dan. prent), < OF. 
premtt^ praintCy iiiiprossion, ]n'in!, by aplioresis 
Irom nnprcinICy impression, print: sco imprint, 
n, C^, print, r,} 1. A mark made by impres- 
sion ; any lino, oharaelor, ligiiro, or indontation 
made by tbo })rossnroof ono bodyorfhingon aii- 
otlior; heneo, ligurntivoly, a mark, vestige, or 
impression of any kind ; a stamp. 

Vouryeen Initlie sette tlicpnnjf which that 1 fcele 
^Vlth>nne !n)ne berle. 

iWiViVaf /WiiM, etc. (ed, rnndvall), p. fiO. 
r.xcepl I slnll . . . put iny finger Into they/nnf of tho 
nalH, ... 1 win not believe. John XX. STi. 

As wlien a se.'d tn wax Iinpre<Fiioti iiiake«, 

'Tbepniif therein, hnl not ItM-lf, it leave^. 

^'irJ. 7MriVj», Intinortal. of.soul, xIH. 
.‘vnmer or later T t<H» m.ay i»a‘'‘»l\ely take the j/nuf 
(»f llie golden age. Temiymn, -Maud, 1. 

2. I’rinted mailer for reading; the state of lie- 
ing printed; ebaraeier or sf^de of printing, or 
.vize of tin* ]iriti(<Ml lett<*rs: as, lo put a work 
info pr/nf; clear or blurred print. 

Item, a Ik»ki' In/'r'-oifr oil the I'Ie)eeir the inie^s). 

/•it/f«n ijtttrrt, in. 

The Munll fJ«-ne\u print n-fein d to, we apprehend, 

(he I) pe timd in till* i«»mim>n copies of the (iene\n tnni»* 
htlonofthc Hllde. Crnil. 

A litenirx nnn — with a we-Hl.-n l«g- and all ;/n/if D 
ejH'ij to Iitm. 7>iVi«'ii*, (Hir .Mntna! i riomi, I. v. 

Tht re li.ax Im-i n « •‘taldDhed fin h an ltitimnten"oelatli>i) 
hi twc' o truth iind jmnt nt>on p »p, r Hint niiicli of the ^v^ • 
t reticc gbeii to the one g.ithcrs loiind tlie other 

77. .'•‘/-•iirrr, iTin. td |•^>e^ol., { 

3f. An imprint; an edition. 

Winn Hn«e two pn/nt^* (there wen* <1 them Hothe 
ntHMite thoii'aml iK.kl' ptlnteii) wete nl foiilde more 
(hen a tweliie mom Hi ngoo {( r., Ixfore Itlirtiar), lf.Itll 
Timt'idcl w.a^ nrlrkid fortln* to take tin* testament in 
hxnde to print It and (orrteke It, 

Jo;/, .\jM.log) toT>iid:de(I.MSX (.lr?''*r.) 

4. A ]»nnted piiblieution. nuFre espeeinlly a 
iiewsp.nperor otlier periodical. 

M'liat 1 In\e know n 

Sii dl he 11 ^ piiMle a print. 

/.’■••IK. niitl rt., I'ldl.vter, II. ■!. 
Thej'rinO, n!»ont thr»ed.i)B after, were filUd with Hie 
pimettnn*, ,lihtio./u 

5. .\ j'linted ]>ieturo or design; an impr(*''Sjon 
from engraved wood or metal Itiken in ink or 
other eob»red medium upon jiaper or any tdber 
snitnldo material. 

Tliat HIMe, iHoighl b\ rlxp' nee wi-* kly fa\e<l. 

Has clndct st print* In fanmm liand* engiw\« d 

Cm"-’. Work*. I. :i- 
Conr.ol id» t'tlndi leli. a b arm d (D riinn, rveml'd liJs 
mind, after Foere Btinih*. s^llh a eolI< « ilon of ;-ri7i/f of 
(•mlm.nl jor-on^, nn Hio>lli- ilh arruiged 

/. I^hriirti, rnrio\of IJt., I. vi. 
G. I'nnted calico; a piece or length of eolloti 
cloth stamped w ith devign*K; ns, slript'd, black, 
colored, or llgiired pniit '^. — 7. (o) .\n impres- 
si(ni of soinetbiiig having comparatively slight 
relief, Mielt im lo repn»diieo in rever'-e j»H iljt* 
parts of (he original. Ilene**, by extension — 
(h) A east or impresvion from sm*b a lirst iin- 
]»i»*ssjoij, w liieh 1 l•prodllees('\•a^•t Iv the<»nginnl, 
— 8. .\ pattern (»r(levi4*e]iri>diieed by stainpitig, 
as upon i1m‘ siii faro of a j»iee4» of phite; benet*, 
ni*l»areiit!y by extension, the bov> at the bot- 
tom of mazers and other vessels of the middlt* 
ages or later times, upon which are engravt'd or 
otfierwise re]ires(>i)ted the ;irnis (»f th»‘ owm*!* 
or don(»r, or some otherdeviee. — 0. Sonndbing 
tM.-irlng.'i tigiin* or design tola* iinpress<*d l»v 
stam]dng; a tigiired stamp : as, a \>n{{i'V-priii}. 
sp* • Hie ilJ\ —(a) A innld for coin. Jtattiirrlf. (1$) In {mn- 
T'er/.oi;/, n pwage ; a mold bUiiK In im tat fiom w hl(ii tin 
iiiipreF‘‘lnn is taken. 

10. In photoij.y a positive jdetnrt* made from a 
negative. Cotton prints, .‘^ee (''•//'•nl.— In print. 
(fi)In ii printed foim : iHttn d from Hiepre'-.s; pnldlHlKd; 
itDo, III ti pilntid and piildi’'tud wnik. 

1 lii> e .1 linllnd »7» ;»/in/ o* life, for (hen we are pure they 
Inm. Sl.itk., W. T., Iv. 1. 2«H. 

M.Tigiit 1 1 I'nlltr, b'Hs nttracHvt* tn print than in cmi\ er- 
Mitloii, did her p.iit ns a contilhutor hr well as editor. 

0. tr. UUvxrfty nmerson, v. 


printing 

(&) In stock : said of n book of which copies can be had of 
the publisher. Compare out of print, (ct) In a formal 
method; with exactness; in a precise ami peifect man- 
ner; to perfection. 

P.jun, Fits my rufT well? 

Lin. In print. 

D. Jomon, Staple of News, i. 1. 
no must speak in print, walk in print, cat and diiuk tJi 
2 >rint. 7h/r/on, Anat. of Alel., p. .^>."9. (Latham.) 

Jeyporc print, a Sfiunrc of cotton cloth printed with an 
elnlioratc design in colors from small separate blocks. 
Theso s(inaresarc used ns hangings and also for garments ; 
they me of different sizes. Boinctimcs as much as Sort) feet 
square.— Mezzotint print, in p/io/o'/. Sec mezzotint.— 
Out ol print, no longer in stock : said of a book of which 
copies can jjo longer be supplied by Its publisher.— Solar 
print. See solar. 

print (print), «. [<;)I7»/, )!.] Clear and briglil. 
Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Kiif,'.] 

print-broker (print 'br6"lctr), n. A Inokcr in 
printed goods or figured calico, [l.ocal, Eng.] 

These arc the print-hroJiCrs, who sell “gown-pIcccs” to 
the hawkers or street-traders. 

Majthnr, London Labour and London Poor, I. 414. 

print-cloth (print'kldtli), 71. Cotton cloth woven 
and finisticd suitably for printing. 

(loth of the kind called jirint^cloth, . . . which when 
printed becomes calico. J'oji. Sri. Mo., X-\VIII. 480. 

print-CUttor (pnnt'knt''er), u. Aplninoraino- 
elmnical knife, sucli as a small knife-edged 
wIk'oI inountcd in a htindlo, for cutting photo- 
graphic prints to slinpo and size. The prints 
iiro usually cut on a ]>iocc of glass, by means of 
a rule or a caliber of glass of tlio rofinired size, 
printer (prin'tor), «. 1. One who prints, im- 

presses, or stamps by impression; a jverson 
wliosn business it is to ]>rodiieo L*oi)ies or 
superficial transfers of anything by pressure, 
ns in a press or the like, or by the agency of 
light on a sensitized surface, ns in photography: 
usually distinguished, when not spccilic (dcf. 
12), by an adjunct: ns, a lithographic printer; 
a phito-y>ri«frr; a enlieo-^nvuffr. — 2, A person 
who jFraetiscs or carries on (he business of 
tvpognipliical printing; ono who nndorstaruls 
tin* mocmanieal process of producing i»riiitcd 
matter for rending; specifically, as used of 
wi>rkmen, a eomjiositor. or one’ who innnijiu- 
bites the types. — 3. Ono wlio sedls what ho 
))rints or procures tlie printing of; licncc, a 
pnblisbr'r of books or of a periodical. The early 
j>rInt('rR wen* genondly nl^o Hulin.^hefs, t>Tt>ducliig wurk-s 
en their own ncoouiit ; imd tin* word t»n7i/rr long rctnimd 
thb extcmb'l meaning. Tim®, mo^toi thclettmof Juiilu*- 
wt n* nddns,«ed "To Hit* 7'»Vn/''rof the rubllc Ailvertlsor" 

— the printer, Womlf.dl, being Hs proprietor, editor, and 
ptihll.mer. (.S’ow nearly ohsolelo,) 

L'.arning hatli gained most hy lho?cl>ook.H bv which the 
jtrintrrt have I'n'llrr. Hooks. 

4. A telegraphic instnimont which makes rec- 
ords in ])rinled ebnraetei*s; n telegTaphic print- 
ing inslrnment. 

r.'llwMi's vnriotn devh'f-R In his old rtock 7 »rin/rr have 
foniutl lhcba.«lstif nil later varhitlons on tlial of In- 
1 ‘trtinu'nt. Hart'rr'tt .Vo;/., LX.\X. 422. 

Mechanical printer, n tnK'-wrlter.— Motor printer. 
Sa*o ni'Vor.— Prlntcrn’ Blblo a r.llde i»rlnt« d prior to 
I7<»2. mentioned tiy Colton Jtatlier n.s rontiiining the- 
wortl 2 <rii\trr« In jdire of jtrince* in P.'. crlx, in : '‘7Vi‘ji/. 
rrt h-oe jx-rm-enlid me wlHiout a canse." — Printer’s 
devil. Pee (b nV.— Prlntcr’5 flower, nn omumental de- 
sign nt the i ml of a iirinled lF«K>k ; a tail-piece. — Printer’s 
Imprint. Peeimpmi/, 2 .— Printers’ Ink. i^wprintinn- 
uiA-.— Printer's mark, an engraved device, sometime? 
a inonognun or a n hu%n'«cd hy priritds as a tnule-iniuk. 

— Printers* ream, or prlntin;; ream, (he oidlmuy 
n am of 4'‘0 pIm t Is to hn h P (Uiiri** are mhled as an al- 
lowance for waste in printing* making r-ld sheits: romc- 
tlme'>, tint Iinpropeilj, r.ilb-d n jtrrjrct Txain. ILiig.] — 

Printers’ roller, ^rviniimj nV/rr.— printers* varnish, 

a \anil«h made of nut- (W llu«t ed-oll, Maek n 'In, iinddr>' 
!irv*wn M.ap.— Public printer, an ollli I d of the I’ldted 
Stalin go\«.rmmnt who has (harge of the govunment 
I'riiitlng ofili e nl Wio-hington. = S>T1. Compo-iVnr, J'rinfi'r. 
lUfore the Intiodiictlon of now er-pre"e.< Inith ])u-''min 
and loiiijHi'lloi^i were cnlleil ;»n7if'r>’,* but the'e chi'^e? 
are now iitMrl> idwajn dDtinel, iiml the t» rm;/rr»i/crnu)ie 
csiMci.illy, bill le^.s npiuopilatdy, disli^n.iti.s the latter, 
printcry (priii'ltr-i), (I.;'pl. Iirintuiis (-iz). 
[< / 177 17 ( -I- -f 77/.] 1. .\ii l‘^lilblisIlI||(■nt foi' tlio 

]iriiilitig of uiilivo oi-llii' liko. — 2. Aiiriiiting- 

(illil'O. flJlU'C.] 

print-field (prinrfGM). n. A jiiiiit-w<iri;s; nii 
o■.|;lbli^llml■Mt foi- printing nml blinn-liing inli- 

enrs. 

print-holder (iirint'linlMi-r). n. 1. A sninll 
frinni'. stum ling like nn o;is('l by Tnciuis of ii snp- 
l)orl 7il I lie buck, iivod to liokl n |)liotogniiili oriin 
ongrnving. — 2. In piotnii., nny ilovioo tor liolil- 
ing 11 ])rint flat, <ir in n ilosirod ]msilion. 
printing (prin'Iing), II. [A'erlml n. of jtrint. i'.] 
1. In gonoi-al.tlionrl or prooossof making cojiios 
ur siiporlirial ti'ansfiTs by inijii'cssion ; tlie rc- 
prodnetion of designs, eliaraetei's, ele., on an, 
impiessiblo snrfaeo by means of nn inkora pig. 



printing 

ment (generally oily) applied to the solid sur- 
face on ■which they are engraved or otherwise 
formed. This sense is used specifically in typography 
of the actual taking of impressions by the operation of 
a press; in other uses, it is generally accompanied by 
some descriptive term ; and in typography itself different 
methods are discriminated, as type, letterpress, or stereo- 
type printing, color-printing, etc. Type or stereotype 
printing is done from a surface in high relief; litho- 
graphic printing, from the surface of a flat stone; copper- 
plate printing, Horn inked lines engraved below the sur- 
lacc ol a flat plate of copper or steel. The art of printing 
with ink from blocks of wood was practised in Cliina at 
an caily undetermined date. Silk and linen fabrics were 
printed from engraved hand-stamps in Turope in the 
twelfth ccntur>'; playing-cards and prints of images were 
impressed on paper in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Calico-printing, oilcloth-printing, and carpet- 
printing are also distinct arts, each requiring spociall 5 ’ 
made inks and tnachineiy. Printing forthe l)Und. in let- 
ters embossed in relief, is the only form of piinting done 
witliout ink. 

2. Tile art or process of produeiug printed mat- 

ter for reading (including illustrations, etc.) hj’ 
composition and imposition of types, and tlicir 
subjection wlien inked to pressure upon pa- 
per in a printing-press; the tj-pographic art; 
typogi’aphy in the fullest sense. Although docu- 
inents of a much earlier date exist, which show strong 
evidence ofhaving been printed in some manner analogous 
to the modern practice, the history of printing properly 
begins witli the first use of movable molded and is 

accredited to Gutenberg, with the aid of Schoefrer and 
Fuat, of Mainz in Germany, in which city appeared the 
first book with an authenticated (written) date, 14.^0. 
Gntcnberg’.s invention, however, is disputed in f.ivor of 
his contemporarj’ Coster, of Ilanrlem in Holland, from 
whom the former is said to have derived the process. 
Improvements have since been made in the speed of 
type-making and in tlie methods of tjpe-setting, but 
there has been no radical change in their theorj* or pro- 
cess The simple screw hand-press first used for print- 
ing from tj-pea received no considerable improvement 
before ISOO. Since that date many inventions have been 
made in printing-machinery, and the collateral arts of 
stereotyping and clectrotj’ping have been developed, 
ilacliines that print from 5,0(K) to 50,000 copies an liour 
arc to be found in many large cities. The earliest Italian 
copperplate-print is by Maso Finiguerra, n goldsmith of 
Floi-cnce (14.')2). Lithography was invented by Aloys 
Senefelder, of .Munich, about 1790; ho made prints in 
179S, and I'cceived a patent in ISOO. Typography, also 
kiiown as letterpress printing, obtains its greatest advan- 
tage from the mobility of its types of metal, which can be 
repeatedly used In endless combinations. TiTC-printlng 
machinery* permits the use, along with types, of engrav- 
ings on wood, or of stereotype or electrotype plates. In 
all other kinds of printing, the use of an engraved de- 
sign In a new combination is not practicable; It can be 
used only in its first state. Printing comprises two dis- 
tinct trades — composition, or the art of arranging types, 
and press>»ork, or tncart of getting Impressions from com- 
posed types. .See comjtorilor, profjnani, and printer, 2. 

3. In jihotof/., the act or art of obtaiuiiif? a 
positive pho*togra]ihic picture from a nopative, 
or a picture in wliich the lights aud shades arc 
true to nature from one in which they are re- 
versed. When based upon the properties of a 
.«5alt of silver, such printing is called silver- 
printing, and similarly with other salts. — 4. 
In ccratn., the art of decorating pottery by 
means of transfers, either by paper printed 
with mineral colors or by sheets of gelatin 
printed in oil. By the first plan, the paper Is pressed, 
printed side down, on the ware to make the transfer, and 
afterward removed by softening In water. By tlie other 
plan, the gelatin film or bat simply transfers the oil to 
tlic ware, when ft can be removed and used again, the oil- 
print being then dusted with mineral colors. 

5. Advertising-bills, poster.s, dodgers, "window- 
bills, and the like. [Thcat. slang.] — Anastatic 
printing. See nnartaU'e.— Artificial or artistic print- 
ing. See Bureau of Engraving and Print- 

ing. See f/nrean.— Cliromatlc printing. See cAro- 
77iaf<c.— Lithographic printing. See uihfxjraphit.^ 
Logographic printing, printing Vvith types bearing 
whole words or syllables. See fojo^rff/jA.v.— Natural 
printing, the taking of an impression from an etched 
plate as it comes from the bath, for the purpose of show- 
ing its exact state. Sec also uatxire-printinrf.—VoXy- 
chrome piinting. See pofvcAromc.— Solar printing, 
iwjihotoj., the process or operation of printing or enlarg- 
ing from a negative by the use of the solar camera. See 
copying camera, under camera. 

printing-body (pviu'ting-bod^i), n. A piece of 
ceramic tvave ready for printing, 
printing-frame (prin'ting-frfim), n. Iwplioiog., 
a quadi’angular frame in which sensitized pa- 
per is placed beneath a negative held firmly in 
position and exposed to the direct rays of light. 
Also etiWaiS. pressure-frame press. 
printing-house (priu'ting-hons), n. A lionse 
or office where letterpress planting is done, 
printing-ink (prin'ting-ingk), n. Ink used in 
t}q)Ographical printing. Its composition, gen- 
erally speaking, is linseed-oil boiled to a var- 
nish, with coloring matter added to it. 
printing-machine (prin'ting-ma-shen'^), n. An 
apparatus for print ing with types or typographic 
forms, more elaborate tlian a hand-press; a 
printing-press adapted for operation at greater 
speed, and commonly with larger areas of tj’pe, 
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than a hand-press ; a power-press (propei’ly so 
called, although with some of the smaller forms 
manual power may be used). See jyrinting- 
p) rcss. Many such machines have been invented. ri at- 
en-niachines are provided with flat beds for the 
whicli are impressed by flat platens. Favorite styles of 
platen-machines for book-work .‘ire the Adams press of 
America and the Napier press of England ; for job-work, 
the Gordon press of America and the Cropper press of 
England. Cylinder-machines are provided with fiat slid- 
ing bed-plates for the type-forms, Avhich at intervals are 
impressed by a rotating cylinder, (fyce cylinder-press.) Ro- 
tary machines aiv pi-ovided with cylinders on the curved 
surface of which the types or plates are fixed, and which 
are impressed by another rotating cylinder. In some 
styles of rotary press the ccntr.il cylinder containing the 
tjpe is impressed by two or more impression-cylimlers. 
which make a coiTesponding number of impi-cssions at 
every rotation. All fonns of platen- and cylinder-machines 
receive, by hand-feeding, cut sheets of paper which aro 
delivered printed usually on one side only, and not folded. 
Some forms of eylinder-niacliines are provided with two 
cylinder for printing a sheet on both sides or in two 
colors. Web-maebines {so called because they use paper 
in a web-roll, wliich may be two or wore miles long) are 
provided with cylinders on the curved surface of w'iiich 
ilie plates arc fastened, and which are impressed by 
otlier cylinders on both sides. All of these inncbines 
are complex, and have an apparatus for cutting and fold- 
ing sheets ami pasting in snpplemcntaiy single or double 


printing-type 



Hand-press. 

n, frame; b, bed, containmtr a four-paj;c form, e; d, platen; e, 
bar that iiioves compound lever; f, compound let er; platen springs; 
h, one of two ribs on which the bed slides on its way to the platen ; j, 
rounce, with handle, .attached to girths that pull the bed to and from 
the platen; k, tympan, with its drawer; I, frishet. 

.are those in which impression is given by compound 
levers, and the descent and return of the platen are con- 
trolled by coiled springs instead of the screw. Presses 



Web-inavhinc. 


ft, roll of piper: b. shaft ’d first plate-cylinder; c, shaft of first 
impresslon<>'hnilcr; </. shaft of secoml prmting-cvlmdcr . f. shaft 
of second plate-cylinder. /, perf .rate«l stcam-pipe for steaming the 
paj>er as it iin''ind>; c. »nL-distrihuting rollers; /i. Inkiiyj-rollcrs for 
first platc<)lin ler, i. first ink-fountain ; r , second ink -fountain ; y. 


ink distributing rollers for second ptatc-cylm<lcr ; k, web of paper, 
printed on l>oth sides, on its way to the first ciitlmg-cylmder ; /, cut- 
tiiiL'-cylmiler: tu, insetting-apparatus . tt, folding-apparatus: c. ^ , 
<lelivcring<ylinders with transverse cutters; /, tables on which 
the cut and printed sheets arc delivered. 



of various forms have been devised for special kinds of 
printing, as in dllfcrcnt colors at the same time. The 
prevalent style of job-presses, for the printing of cards 
ami small sheets, Itas the type secured to a bed-plate 
which stands vertically, and the platen swings to and 
fiom it on a rocking 
shaft, or is brought 
to it by means of a 
side-lever. They are 
often ivorked by a 
treadle, and hence 
are also called trea- 
dle-presses. Their 
prototype isthe Gor- 
don press, invented 
1 ly George P. Gordon 
in 1850,— Chro- 
matic printing- 
press. Seec/iromrtf- 
ir. — Copperplate 
printing-press, n 
roller-press used in 
in inting from plates 
engraved or etched 
insunkenlines. The 
originalforin, still in 
use, was invented in 
1545. It consists of a 
bed moving on roll- 
ers and supporting 
the plate which is to 
be printed from. The 
requisite jiressiire is 
obtained by means 
of a roller above tlie 
bed, having a vertical adjustment by means of screw’s at- 
tached to its joiirnal-boxc-'. The bed is rolled forward 
to bring the plate and the sheet upon which the drawing 
is to be transferred licneath the pressing roll. The pics- 
snre is adjusted by means of the screws, and the roll turned 
by a lever-arm attached to its axis, causing the plate ami 
its bed to roll forward beneath it, so as to subject the whole 
surface of tlio plate and the sheet which covers it to its 
action.— Multicolor printing-press, a chromatic print- 
ing-press for piinting siiniiltaneonsly in bands or stripes 
of (lilfercnt colors : distinguished from a chromoUtho- 
graphic press, which prints in ovcilaid colors by successive 

Thcearlyhand-presswaslargelyofwood. Astone operations, 
was provided ns abed for the form of types ami iron for printing-telegrapll (prill ' tiiig-tol " e-graf), n. 
minor pieces only. Impression was made by tbedlrectac- Anvl’oviTi of automatic self-rccordiiigtelcccrapli, 
tion of a screw on the platen or pre.ssliig surface, which 44 * *.. 1 ..^,.}; ..e « +fi 1 nrrvn-nb 

covered onlyone half of the bed-plate of stone. Thcflrst the “fiekor’ oi a stock-rcpoitmg telcgiapli. 
notable improvement w.as that of Stanboiio of F.iiglnntl, oce tcirgrapli, 

who in 1798 made a hand-press entirely of iron, with a ,/+;,,/>■ » T./iffni«rkVP<;<;- 

plntcn that fully covered the bcd-platc. Jfnny improve- pnilting-typ 6 (puii tmg-tip), «. 6 q) 

incuts have follow'ed. The hand-presses now preferred tyjic. bee tHp''> 


loaves, and aro largely u«cd for printing dally newspapers, 
nicir pcrformaiuc varies, .according to the size of the 
sheet and otlier conditions, from 5,000 to 70,000 copies 
an hour. Nicholson of England received a patent for a 
cylinder pilntiiig-macbmc in 1700, but his Invention was 
never perfected. 

Koenig and Bauer 
In 1811 did the 
firs t practic.al work 
on tlielr machine, 
which in 1814 w.as 
uicd to print the 
I/mdon “Times.’' 

Early forms of 
cylinder-machines 
have been largely 
improved by Na- 
jiitT of London and 
IIoo of New' York. 

The wcl>-maebinc 
w.as introduced in 
1859, and has rc- 
celvcfl many im- 
provi'ments from 
Applegath of Lon- 
don. 5Inrinoni of 
Paris, Hoe of New- 
York, nml others. 

— Cradle print- 
ing - machine. 

.See cradle. 

printing - office 

(pnii'tiiig-oF- 
is), n. An of- 
fu'P M-lipre typogriipliic jiriiithif- is done, 
printing-paper (iiriii'tiiig-pri'pOr), n. Sco pn- 
pir. 

printing-press (prin'ting-pres), n. A mfieliiiiD 
for taking impressions *roin an inked surface 
paper, a press that prints fioin stone is nlway.s 
specified as .a lithogrnpldc press; a press that prints 
from etched or engraved copperfdates, as ,1 copperplate- 
press. Presses for typographicpriiitiiig arc broadly divitled 
into three classes — hand-presses, job presses, and pow er- 
presses. Those of the last class arc treated umlcrpWnf uif?- 


Slop-cjlimlcr Macliine. 

«T. I»c<l and sulc fr.iines. d. tlrivinr-piincy , e, imprcssion-cyliiuler ; d, feed-table, e, 
(U liver) c) liiidcr, A bed on winch tlic form of type is laid , iiikm;: rollers ; h, iiik- 
friunt-im , I, icik-t.iblc ; k, tlistnbutinu-rollcrs ; /, oficel and-axle nioi cm cut which moves 
the slidiir.: bed , w. the ll> . workin,; on a rockiiie shaft, which lakes the paper from the 
«lchver> c>liiider.in(I lays it on the delivery -board ; «. delivery-board ; o, steps on which 
the feeder stinds; /. ouides .ipainst which the sheets of paper are fed , q, prippcrs in 
iiiipre-ssion-cyliiidcr which take the sheets; r, two cams which brm;? the impression- 
c) liiidcr to .4 stop .tftcr each impression , j, cam w hich operates the ll) . 




printing-wheel 
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printing machines. 

;printless (print'les), a. + ‘less ,"] 'Without 

a print, (a) Rccciringorbenringnoprintorimpresslon. 

Lighting on the verdure. 

Kenlf, Liunia, i. 

Free ns nir, o’er p7intles<i sand*? wc inarch. 

Excursion, iv, 

x(b) irnklng no piint or impression. 

Thus I set my printlcss feet 
O’er the cowslip’s velvet head. 

Mtllnn, Tomus, 1. S07. 
Witli golden undulations such ns greet 
Thepnniiess suinmcr-sjuidals of tlie ninon. 

Louell, Eon Voyage! 

print-room (print'rom), n. An ajiarl inont con- 
taining a collection of prints or engravings, 
print-seller (prinrsoPer), n. One who sells 
prints or engi'avings. 

Any jmixtsdlers wliu have folios of old drawings or fac- 
similes of them. liufkin^ Elem. of Drawing, II. 

print-shop (prinl'shop), n. A shop whore prints 
or engravings are sold. 

I picked up In a print-shrip the other day some superh 
views of the suburbs of Cho« ringhec 

in Trevelyan, T. riOf>. 
print-works (print'wOrks), )j. mm//, and />/. An 
•establishment wlierc machine- or hloeh-iirint- 
ing is carried on; a jihice for i»rinting calicoes 
or jiaiier-liangings. 

There weiC'for many years oxtcnrlvo calico pn’af-imrlv 
at Primrose, hut these are now con\ erted lnloi>aper-milK 


tlio genus P/'f- 
natne; the 
species in- 


prloress 

habit North America, P. lalicoUis and P. fm&nconu> being 
among the commonest of the latter. The larvrc of both of 
these feed upon the roots of the grape. P. coriarim is 
European. P. hrcvicomis is destructive to orchard and 



Iv.icKct tiilcd r.itr.iVect {Prt'ntlurut thttunts). 

habit CVlobo.s and tlio Philippines, ns 1\ phi- 
tuni.'i, I\ aiul 7*. apatnUiicr. 

1,,,^ A'..: \ - rvi / 


liaUus. Hist. Ijiiioshiri-, II -Jl. Pnonhim (ini-f.;iii.iiin). H. [NL. (13. Jfoyei-, 


[XL.] Simiu as /’/■/'- 
[X^L.] Same' ns 


Priodon (iiri'o-don), ii. 

oiiodoii. 

Priodontes (pri-o-don'tO/.), ». 

PnontKbtii, 

Prion (pri'on). «• [NIj. (Luci'peilr. lSOO-1), 
< Itv. a saw, < TTfuftx, sau,] A genus of 

PnmlUtnuUc, luwing the bill e.xpanded and 
strongly beset along the cutting edges witli 
Innudhe like the teeth of a sau ; the saw-bill<'d 


petrels, p. vitUitn is a blue-ainUwliite petrel Prlonodcsmacea (prPd-nd-d<‘s.inu'se-ij), m. ;i/. 

inhabiting southern seas. KUo PiivUiiptiUi. — * ’ ' ‘ 

Prionese (lu-M/ne-e). m. pi, [XL., <‘/V(om -l- 
A sccti(Ui of Prorfllnrnii,T establishoil 
by (.’ones in iMid, having the bill hiniellute, and 
containing the gcioTu J*n<ni, /’.'Mo/<//»rn»M, and 
JIaloh.riitt . tlie sa\v*billc(i petrels, 

Prionidre (pii-on'Mle), n. jd. (Xi.. (Lea<di. 
lwii)),< XL. Pnoii + •tdu'.] A fainils oflongi- 
corn hectli*’s, lypilied by tlie genus J’nnuiis, le- 
lafed to t\u‘ ( n’ftndiifrut/i , having the soles »if 
tlie protliorax sliarply delineated and often mM'- 
rate <ir spimins 

Prionidus (pn-d-niMus). )i. [XL. 1 rider. 

< (ir. a saw, + '"'nt, fonn.J A genus of 

rcdu\ i«nd bugs, 


f . t '"'K « II- 

lihu'ing Priiiiiiitiis of f 

Laporte, Is;};;, n-|iieli i 
is preo<-eu]iied III u li- 



spr 

tliyidogy. It iiii-imii-s 
imuiy strniiUL truim .il ami 
scini-trupir.il :n /’ 

rn^fdfic'i, till' « Iii-cl 
useful m destiu) |nu' « i|. 
le«.sln;;s and nmii> uUut 
uoxlutls Jll'-Cl l> 

PrioninfB ipn-o-Mi'- 

no),ji }d. [XL.,< Vn- 
on + -fM/r.] Tin* Pn- 
onidic as n subfamily 
of ( 'rniiuhijcidiv, dis- 
'finguislKMl by til,, 
margined pro’tliorav 
Tind the eonnnte la- 
brum. The t-ipecif‘5 arc 
of large .-jri' nnd of hroii n 
■or hlat'k mlor, iiml mnj,. 

■of them juv tin- hnigt-st ' iii,^ /Vf'*./'f.«.V ' 
beetles know ii. ’1 he> sti nj 
iilati- hj lulihing Ihi' himl fi mom :ig.iln.-t tli 
elytm. ]*innim imf/nror/MMs n » uiniiinii Nnrtlj Anurli uii 
sp.'cits. (trfhu'-'iina nihutlricinty Is iibo ,, c \,un- 

pie of this gtoup. Il IS fiiuinl In Ihi- U , h| IimU. s and all 
through .Noith Amoiie-i, feeding In the hr\ , st.Ui in 
cajliig stumps of o.ik, walnut, pine, ami htnilork. 

Pnonites (pii-o-nrie/), a. [< XL.. < (ir. To/,.m, 
a saw: .see Pntm.'] Inormih., a genus ,»f mot- 
tnofs: same jis Mtnnotns. Ilhtfti, Isll. 

PrionitidsD (])n-o-nit'i-de), n. )>i. [XL., 
onii(\s 4* -iV/fT.] .Same ns Mimiotul.-i . 
pork’. 1H40. 

Prionitinse (pri''o-ni-U'nu), M. pL [XL., 
onitc.'} + -iM«x'.] kSaino as -i/o»/oba,T, 1. 

7n’.s', 1S47. 

Prioniturus (pri^i-ni-tu'ms), m. [XL. AVag- 
ler, 1830), < Prioiiiic't 4- Gr. otya/, tail.] A ge- 
nus of Psittacidic, having tlie central roctriees 


dgi of (lie 


, < Pn- 
Jiittm- 


, < Pn- 
('nha- 


[NIj., < (tr. rpajivM, saw, ^ ib/r/inr, I’minl, liga- 
tun*.] All order or group of bivalve shells 
witli t)n» hinge ]iriniitively tmiiKversely pli- 
<*nted or ]inon<»dont. It ineltnb s the A'l/n/hi- 
vnt. .fmnvo, 7Vi//oMiamf,*Yo»odam(, and Mono- 
mimna, 

Prionodon/pri-oii'p-don), «. [XL..< Gr, rrphjr, 
a saw, 4* odoir (m^ur-) = K. ionthj] In T/mV/., 
a generic imine variously used, (n) Ju nmmnm/.: 
(H Itie «am»Mb«l form of /*r». or Priodofttf*. u ge- 
MU'* of glint tiriiiadillon of S»ulh Anifrlc.i. the (»niy upe 
clcH of « hich i' the kab il.a^^oii, ‘O'/n*. (C) A geiiin of 

M.ila)uu ^hviTliir (|U.tdniiH‘(b of the Mibfntiiil) J'riono. 
tlnnttn.'r. contafiihig ptrcli a^ /*. ffranii*. wlileli Is uhltc* 
"Itli Imt'id tdaoK ep.vHb.iiids ; the Un«angs. This geiiim 
«as foumUd b) f|oi>lb‘M In Is.»:i. See cut under ibfnn- 
ilutvt (ft) III trfith n geiili^ <*f slinikH €*r i‘ul»gciJili t*f 
OireArtroi' oi CureAnnnn*. MttUrr amt Ifriik, 

prionodont (pri-oii'p-dont >, o. and n. [< (Jr. 
77fnut\ a siiw, 4* mi'll c (iiibii'T-) zs: K. tooth,"} I, 
(I. Having teeth sol like a saw; having ser- 
rateil teelli. S|>, cillcall) - (fi> Mnving vcr> mmiCMU^ 
tc**tb, Cn or !!.'• nf»«ic niid below im i-ieli ns nii nnu:i- 
dillo of the genus /Vi'imKl.r/i (A) Miuliig the tul'ercular 
molatrt r» diietd to one on laeli side above and bt-lovv, ns n 
clvtt cut of the genus /*no;i"i/mi. (r) In tmns- 

V i r-e!j pllc.itcd, ns the Mnce of llic /Wi'ioxA 'i/i'ieeft 

II. «. 1. 4\n uriimdillo of tlie subfaiinly /b'l- 
onodinittiur . — 2, A liii.sang of tin* subfamily 
f’noitndon(nt;r. 

Prionodontinn} (pn-on'ri-don -ti'ne), », pi. 
[XIj., < y VioMfu/oM (-im/oji/-) 4* -to//.] 1. A sub- 
lainily of f'/n r/nt/r, imnied from tin* genus Pro/- 
itodtni of Iloi'vliidd. Iiiiving llie body slender and 
elongate, and Ihe liiberi’iihir inohii" reduced to 
one alnive and bt'lowtm each side ; (he linsungs. 
— 2. A Siuilli Aniprican subfamily of Jhisi/podi- 
d,T, having from HO t<i Ho teeth above and below 
on ea«*h side, a great it number than in any other 
land-animal; the kababis>otis, grtind tutons. or 
giant urnmdillos. It is named from tin; genus 
Pi unoottm (emended from Priodon or yViodOM/i ,v 
of r. C’livier). 

prionodontinc (pn-oii-o-don'lin), and a. [< 
jinooodont 4* -o/rLl ^^anie as 
Prioniirus (pn-r»-nii'rus), a, [N Jj. ( Kliri*nberg, 
l''Hii). < (Jr. TTfouv, n saw, 4- oepu, (ail.] 1, A 
genus of scorpions: same ns.indrortonnsoi the 
same author and dale. — 2. In a gemis 

of Tt ofliidtd/r, 

Prionus (pri'p-inis),M. IXI^. (GeofTroy, ITtiH), < 
Gr. TT/Mwe, a saw.] A genus of large loiigieoni 
booties, of the broad-bodied series of Cvramhif- 
cid/r, typical of the family iV/oMid/r, Imving the 
anteniue imbriented orpeetiiintod in the male. 
It is wide'Bpri*^! and liaa nbouttIO species, «f which 0 In- 



183H), so eulled in nlliiston to the sbarjdy saw 
toot lied loaves: < Gr. r/»/iji*, a saw.] A gcmis 
of monoeotyledonous plants of t be order ./aam- 
fv.T and tribe Eojunvav. it tll«»thiguUhed fmm 
Juuntt, the ni-he^ which II closely icHeinbles in fltinc- 
tare, hy the three celhd ovaiy with a few pceds hi tlic 
lower half nf each cell, the largo ehih.phnp(<l oinbi-)o, »ml 
the thivo Pepinite Pt>les. The <»nly ppeeh-s P. PiiliniUx, 
l.v a imtJvc «f South Africa, known Mj>ahnft or/v7/«nV/, 
ami jHitmitr. .See 


Prieniis imbrieoruis, ranle. (N'nturnI sire.) 


other trees la North America. P.cervicomin is a South 
American staghorn beetle, whose larvto arc eaten by the 
natives. See also cut under Phutophaffit. 
prior (pr^or), a. [< h. prior (iiout. prius), for- 
mer, curlier, previous (pl.primo.*?, forefathers, 
inieestoi*s, tbo nneieiits), superior, better, used 
ns tlio comiinrntivo of primus^ first: see priMie, 
anil cf. j)rAsf/«r.] 1, Preceding, ns in the order 
of time, of tboiigbt, of origin, of dignity, or of 
importance; in /oir, senior in point of time: as, 
a prior and a junior incumbrance. 

Schc Fcydo thou semyste a man of honour, 

And Iherfore thou schalt be pn/owTC. 

MS. Cnntab. l‘I. Ii. f. 110. (IlalliivcU.) 

Ilic thought Is alw aj s vrior to tlie fact : all the facts of 
lilstorj’ prcv.xisl in the mind ns laws. Pmerson, llistory. 

2. Previous: used adverbially, followed by fo, 
like prerion.^f. Sco jTrr/oM.v, d. 

At the clo'^o of tlie I’epnhllcan era, and prior to the re- 
ronstriirllDn nf society under the Emperors, skepticism 
had widely spread. 

it. P. I'hhrr, Eegin. of Christianity, p. 133. 

Wlmtl jwnpovotoilolsmcrelytoconsidcmllttleEurke’fl 
Hfe/^norfo Ids obtaining a scat In I'arlkauicnt. 

Conlfxnpcirarii /»Vr., L. 2S. 
Prior Analytics of Aristotle. See ambjUcs, i.eSyn. 

Sec pTcrmm. 

prior (pn'or), n, [< MK. prionr, prnjonr = D. 
prioor = pr/or, jiWrr = MJlG.prmr, G. 

;>rmr =: Sw. Dan. 7 »nV>r, < OF. priour, pnV«r, F. 
priVur =r Sp, Pg. jirmr s= li.priorr, < ML, prior^ 
n jirior, lit. .miiierior, < L. priory fonner, .supe- 
rior: see prmr, «.] A sujicrior ofliccr; a su- 
perior. Specllleally— (n) an ofllclal In themonas- 

(IcorihTs next In dignity and rank to an abbot, lieforo 
the thirteenth century he Stems toliavchccu called prorod 
(pnepitvltuslorprtfnfr (pnelatiis), and pnorsctins to have 
meant anv snpi‘rlt>r or Benlor. If In an nhhey, and an as- 
vlstnnl of the abbot, he Is called n ctnoftrat prior; If the 
pi!j>erlttr of a jirlriry — that K nf a nionasteiy of lower 
tirio iibicillnl rank — lie Is calli-d u fM/ireidiVof orfonmi- 
find j’rinr. The .supeilors f»( tlie houses of regnl.ar canons 
Were nlwnvs called priurr, and the ctmiraandnuts of the 
pi lories of the ndllt.iry orders of SI. John of Jerup.dem, 
of Malta, ami of the Tiniplara were called (rrnnd }>riorf, 
J'ee lifpxtmrn. 

'I he jirCur of Durham, modest as the name might sound, 
was a grialer jien'tnMgo than most nhhol«». 

7*01/1. Catli. Piet. 

(h) Formerly, In Italy, a chief magistrate, ns In the medie- 
val repiiMIc of I'bnvnee. 

The J'rinrjiat tin* (riorenllne) Arts. 

C. 7.’. Morton, Cliureh-bidldlng In Middle Age?, p. ins. 

In lI’.iKl we llnd him [Dantel eleclisl one of the jinnr.* of 
the city. J.nireU, Among my Jlook?, 2d ser., p. 10. 

=Syn. s\bf>ot, Prior. See def. (a). 

priorato (pn'or-fit), ». [= F. pricinr = Sji. 
prinrnh) — Vp. pyinrnih}, prinruto = It. pnimilo 
= T>. ])rinni(il = G. Sw. Dan. prinnil, < JIL. 
priiiraliis, tlin ollU'o of ii jirioi', i prior, a itvior: 
si'P jiriiir, ».] 1. 'J’liovaiilc,ofiu-c, or dignity of 
prior, in any senso of tliat word. 

D.uitp I'titiTfil on 111. lalU’e na one of tlic priorfl of tlir 
city : luol In tlnil jmt>riUr, licliIniscU tlcclnrcil, nil tlie ili. 
iumI cnlimilttcj of III. nflcr-jcnis Inal (Iicir occasion ami 
licaltiiilaa. 

C. Snrinn, rliurdi-IJuliillnR In MicIcIIc .\kc.S p. 101. 
2. Tlip period during wliieli a prior liolds ofliec; 
priorsliip. 

All culoKy on IValktllii, lilstamof Wliiclicstcr, and a Xor* 
luati, olio Iillilt arcat palt of liis stately catlicilnil, as it 
now stanils, and was Idslioii there tluriiiK (iodfiey’s prior, 
nfr. T, Wnriou, lllst. Ihia. Poetry, Pis., it. 

prioress fpn'or-os), a. [< JIE. prionvse = D. 
priorrr, < OF. jiriorcrsc = Vp, jiri(irc:a = MLG. 
j» iori.':t:c, jirinrsclir, pririvrhr, < Jflj. prinrirra, 
n jirioross, fcin. of jirior, jirior: sec prior, ii.] 
A fcmalo prior, liavinp cliargp of n religions 
lioiise; a ivoinnii wlio is tlio coadjutor of and 
np.\t in rank to an abbess. 



prioress 

Yon shrouded figure, as Igues^ 

By her proud mien and flowing dress, 

Is Tynemouth’s haughty Prioress. 

Scott, Marmion, ii. 19. 

I)rioristiC (pri-o-ris'tik), a. [< prior + ristic."] 
Of or belonging to the Prior Analytics of Aris- 
totle. See 2 '>ostcrwristic. 

priority (pri-or'j-ti), n. [< F. xmorite = Sp. 
prioridad = Pg. '{moridade = It. xirioritaj < ML. 
priorita{U)Sy \ Li. prior, former: prior, ft.] 

1, The state of being prior or antecedent, or 
of preceding something else: as, _ 2 )i'/oWfy of 
birth: opposed io xiostcriority. 

As there is order and ’priority in matter, so is there in 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 345. 

2, Precedence in place or rank; the having of 
•certain rights before another. 

Follow Coniinius ; wc must follow you ; 

Bight worthy you pnonty. Shak., Cor., i. 1. 251. 

After his [Austin’s] decease there should be equalitie of 
flionour betwixt London and Yorkc, without all distinction 
-of pnonh'c. Foxe, JfartjTs, p. 15U, an. 1070. 

It was our Saviour’s will that these, our four fishermen, 
:should have apriority of nomination. 

I, ]Valton, Complete Angler, p. 4S. 

Under these the scholars and pupils had their places or 
•formes, with titles and priority according to their profl- 
•cicncy. Evelyn, Diary, Oct. 5, 1G41. 

43. In law, a precedence or preference, as when 
one debt is paid in jirmr/fy to others, or when 
nn execution is said to lose its priorifu by the 
neglect of the party to enforce it. — 4. Apri- 
■ority. s= Syn. Priority, Antecedence, Precedence, Preemt- 
menec, Prcaominance, Preference, Su]>eriority, Supremacy. 
Priority is the state or fact of coming first in order of 
time; what little use it has beyond this meaning is only 
ta figurative extension. Antecedence is strictly priority, 
without any proper figurative use. Precedence may moan 
priority, hut generally means the right to go or come 
ilrst, the privilege of going before another: as, the ques- 
tion of precedence among sovereigns or ambassadors 
jnakes great trouble, because the dignity of tlie nations 
represented is supposed to bo at stake. Preeminence 
is, figuratively, licight by nature above all others, gen* 
•crally in some one respect: as, the preeminence of Sliak* 
.spore as a dramatist. Predominance is supeHor and 
dominating power or influence: as, tiieprcrfoniumnw of a 
certain faction ; figuratively, the jtredominance of light or 
fihadeor a particular color In a certain picture. Pre/crence 
is the putting fonvard of a person or thing by choice, on the 
ground of worthiness, or on account of the taste, fancy, or 
arbitpary « III of the one preferring: ns. to give tlie prefer^ 
enee to .Milton over Dante. Superiority may refer to na- 
ture or to given or acliievcd position over others ; it dlflcrs 
from mtpremaeyas the comparative differs from the su- 
perlative degree: as, the ruj^riority of tlie appearance of 
certain troops; tiie etipcriority of tlie dairj'-products of a 
certain region; mpenority to one’s circumstances; fu- 
Xnrcmaey on the land and supremacy on tlie sea do not al- 
ways go together. See jirenou.?. 

priorly (])n'pr*li), adv. [< jirmr, a., 4- -b/^.] 
Autecodontry. 

Whether pn'or/y to thaticra it had ever been inhabited, 
or lain till then in its cliaotic state, is a question wlilch lb 
would be rash to decide. Geddes, tr. of Bible, I., Pref. 

priorsbip (pri'pr-sbip), ii. [< prior, ii., + -*/<//).] 
The oiTice of prior; a priorato. 

The archbishop, prouoked the more by that, deposed him 
from the priorsliip. Poxe, ilartyrs, p. 214, an. 1100. 

priory (pri'qr-i), 71.; pi. priories (-iz). [< ME. 
prioric, < CY.prioric, priorcc, jtricnrcc (= It. 
prioria), £., a priory (cf. 'Mh. prioria, tbo ofilcc 
of a prior, a priory), a later form for OF. priorc, 
ptricurc, < ML. prioraius, the office of a prior, < 
prior, a prior: see jji'/o;*, v., and cl. pirioraU'.l 
'A religious house next in dignity below an ab- 
bey, and often, but not necessarily, dependent 
upon an abbey. Its superior is called a prior 
or prioress. 

Our abbeys and out priories shall pay 

This expedition's chai-gc. 

Shah, K. John, I. 1. 48. 
Alien priory, a cell or small religious house dependent 
upon a large nionastcrj' in another countrj’. 

And [the parliament] showed no reluctance to confiscate 
the property of tlieaffcri priories which Ilcinyiind restored 
in the previous year. Stuhbs, Const. Elst. of Eng., § 300. 

pripri (pre'pre), n. [S. Araer.] In French 
Guiana, a marshy belt occuiTing immediately 
behind the mangrove or submerged bolt of the 
coast. It can easily bo drained and made into 
good meadow-land. 

prist, 71. A ^liddlc English form of pi’icc. Chaucer, 

prisage (pri'ziij), n. [< OF. prisarje, prizing, 
rating, valuing, < jmscr, estimate; in def. 2, 
rather < OF. prise, a taking: sec prhe'^,'] If. 
A prizing; rating; valuing. Coiyravc. — 2. In 
early Eng. and French law, a seizure or assorted 
right of seizure by way of exaction or requisi- 
tion for the use of the crown, jrorc specifically— 
<a) A right which once belonged to the English crown, of 
■taking two tuns of wine from evei>’ ship importing twenty 
tuns or more. Thlsby charter of Edward I. was commuted 
into a duty of two shillings for cvci'}’ tun imported by 
fiierchaut strangers, and called hutleraye, because paid to 
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the king’s butler. (6) Tlic share of merchandise taken as 
lawful prize at sea which belongs to the crown— usually 
one tenth. 

prisalt (pi‘I'z[iUj w* C-AwlsoprfeaZZy by abbr. from 
7'C7)mn?.] A taking; a capture. 

They complain of two ships taken on the coast of Portu- 
gal. . . . Tlicy of Zelaiid did send unto IIoU*^ to let them 
know of tliese prisals. 

Sir P. Sidney, quoted in Motley's^ist. Netherlands, 
^ [UI. 17-4, note. 

priscan (pris'kan), a. [< L. priscus, primitive, 
4* -«7i.] Primitive. [Rare.] 

Wc seem to hear in the songs and dances of the savage 
Indians the echoes of our own priscan history. 

Smithsonian Iteport, 1831, p. 600. 

Priscian (pvish'ian), n, [So called from Pris~ 
cian (LL. Friscinnus), a Latin grammarian 
(about A. D. 500).] A gi'ammarian. Compare 
tbe phrase to break Priseknds head, under break. 
But thus it Is when petty Priscians 
Will needs step up to be censorians. 

^farslun, Satires, iv. 104. 

Priscillianisin (pri-sil'yan-izm), 71. [< Priseil- 

lian-ist + -ww.] The doctrines of the Priscil- 
Hanists. 

Priscillianist (pri-sil'yan-ist), «. [< Prised- 

lian or Priscilla (see defs.) + -/5f.] 1. One of 

a sect, followers of Priscillian, a Spanish here- 
tic of the fourth contuiy. llie sect, which origi- 
nated in .Spain, held various finostic and Maniciienn doc- 
trines. Tiie Priscillianists considered it allowable to con- 
ceal their tenets by dissimulation ; they weic accused of 
gross {mmor.ality, and were severely persecuted by the 
cmpei-or Maximus. 

2. A name given to the Montauists (see A/o«- 
ionisi), from their alleged prophetess Priscilla. 

prise^t, and V. An obsolete form of xmzc^. 

priae^t, a, [ME., also xtryse, < OF. 
taken, received, accepted, etc. (used in vaiious 
adj. senses), pp. of j)ro;7f?7‘e, take, receive, ac- 
cept: sceprisci,j)rirc^, 77. aiidr.] Choice; ex- 
cellent; noble. 

I bid that ye buskc, and no bode make ; 

Pas into Payone there pn'ne knightes dwcllls, 
Doughty of dede, derfe men in Armys. 

Destruction of Troy {E. E. T. S.), 1. 25CS. 

So dide welc thoo prise knyglitcs In licr companyo. and 
also the knyghtes of the roumlc table, that no ought not 
to be for-ycleii. Merlin (E. R. T. S.), 11. 220. 

I haue a imis tircsant, to plcse with thl hci t. 

irifham o/Palcnie (C. E. T. S.), 1. 411. 

prise-f, V. and A variant of j>77rc2. 

prise^, 7 t. and r. See j)rhc^. 

priseheadf, n. [ME. xmshede; < a., 4- 

•head.'] Excellence ; worthiness. 

The prishede of Parj-s w.'is pralsit so mek>ll, 

IVith ferly of his faimes, A Ills fre huerncs. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2907. 

prisert, n. An obsolete form otjn'i'cr. 

prism (prizm), 11 . [= F.prisnic = Sp. Pg. It. 
Xtrisiua = D. G. Sw. T>nn. Xft'isma, (.hlj.jyrisina, 
a prisra (in gcora.), < Gr. rTpiapa, a prism (in 
gcom.), lit. something sawed (as a block of 
wood), also sawdust, < Trpitir, irpil^uv, saw.] 1, 
lu gcom., a solid wlioso bases or ends 
are any similar, equal, and parallel 
plane polygons, and whoso sides are 
Iiarallclogruins. Prisms arc triangular, 

B(iuarc, pentagonal, etc., acconling as the fig- 
ures of their ends are triangles, squares, pen- 
tagons, etc. 

Wlicn the inlrroriscnlircly Inlaid with large 
pieces of ^larblc, some of which arc found 
to rise above the othcre, or ti» he detached 
from them, they ore force<l down again with 
a quadrangular wooden prism. 

.lfarWt'-iror/.'rr, § 152. 

Specifically — 2. An optical instrument con- 
sisting of a transparent medium so arranged 
that the surfaces which 
receive aud transmit 
light form an angle with 
each other; usually of a 
triangular form witli well- 
poUslied sides, which 
meet in three parallel 
lines, and made of glass, 
rock-salt, or quartz, or a 
liquid, as carbon disul- 
phid, contained in a pris- 
matic I'cceptaclo foiTnod 
of plates of glass. A ray 
of light falling tipoti one of 
the sides of a pi ism is refracted 
(see refraction) or bent from 
its original direction at an an- 
gle depending upon its own 
wave-length, tlic angle of Inci- 
dence, the angle of the prism, 
Cl.nss Tiism upon AdJusiaWc «">> •>"= material ot wliicli the 
sunil. prism is made, lliis angle of 

deviation, as it is called, has a 
definite minimum (minimum deviation) value when the 
angle of incidence is equal to the angle of cmci'gencc. 




prismatic 

The angle of deviation increases ns the wave-length of 
the light-ray diminishes ; consequently, if a pencil of white 
li"lit falls upon the prism, the different i-ays are separated 
or dispersed, and a spectrum is the result. (See spec- 
trum.) Prisms arc hence used in spectrum analysis to 
decompose light, so that the rays of which it is made up 
may be examined. 

The heains that thro’ the Oriel shine 
Make prisms in every carven glass. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, The Sleeping Palace. 

3, In crystal., a form consisting of planes, usu- 
ally four, six, eight, or twelve, which are par- 
allel to the vertical axis. If the planes interseetthe 
lateral axes at the assumed unit distances for the given 
species, it is called a unit prism ; otherwise it may be de- 
scribed, according to the position of the planes, as a mac- 
rnprism, hrachyprism, orthoprism, or dinoprism. In the 
trlcliiiic system the form includes two planes only, and 
it Is hence called a hemijmism. In the tetragonal system 
the unit prism is sometimes called a protoprism, or prism 
of tlic first order, and the diametral prism, whose planes 
are parallel to a lateral axis, a deutcroprism, ov prism of 
the second order ; these names are also used in an analo- 
gous manner in the hexagonal system. 

4. In canals, a part of the water-space in a 
straight section of a canal, considered as a par- 
allelepiped. — 5. 'bxweaving, same fis pattern-box 
(7)). —Achromatic prism, a prism through which an in- 
cident beam of light 13 refracted into a new direction with- 
outcolor. Itconsistsofa combination of two prisms, made 
of two different transparent substances of unequal dis- 
persive powers, as flint-glass and crown-glass. — Amlci’S 
prism, in microscopy, a form of illuminator consisting of a 
prism having one plane and twolenticular surfaces, so that 
it serves at once to concentrate the rays and toieflecttliem 
obliquely upon tlie object. It is supported upon an adjust- 
able stand.— Bisulphld prism. See bisulphid. — 
etral prism. See diametral planes, under diametral. — 
Diatom prism, a prism used as an attachment to a mi- 
croscope to give the oblique illumination favorable for 
observing very fine lines or maikings, as tliose on the shells 
of diatoms.— Double-image prism, in ^ties, a prism of 
Iceland spar which yields two images of like intensity, but 
polarized in planes at right angles to each other.— EcfUl- 
lateral prism, a piism having equal sides, used ^ an at- 
tachment to a microscope to illuminate the object. It 
acts on the principle of total reflection.— Erecting prism, 
a prism placed between the two lenses of the eyepiece, 
and serving to erect the inverted image of a compound 
microscope.— Natchet’s prism, (a) 

In microscopy, an erecting prism, 

(1>) A form of illuminator consistingof 
a prism witli two convex surfaces, by 
which tlie light is brought to a focus 
upon the object.— Nicol prism, or 
nxcol, n prism of Iceland spar (cnlcitc), 
used when polarized lightfs required: 
named from its Inventor, William 
Nicol, of Edinburgh, who first de- 
Ecrilied It in 1823. 'J he common form Is 
constructed from an oblong cleavage 
piece, first by grinding two new faces 
at the ends (asp;/) inclined about 03® 
to the vertical edges, and then cement- 
ing the halves together by Canada bal- 
sam in the lino AB. The ordinary ray 
now suffers total reflection at c, and is 
absorbed by the blackened sides at <7, 
while tbe cxti-oordinary ray, polarized 
with vibrations iJamllel to the shorter 
diagonal of the ci oss-section, emerges 
at e. Modified forms of the prism, ac- 
complishing the same end, have been 
devised in recent years (often called 
TxicoU also), which are much shorter, 
and licncc have tho advantages of giv- 
ing a larger field in the microscope 
anti less loss of light by absorption, 
togctlier with an important saving of 
tlie material ; uno of these is the Bazu- 
movsky prism.— Prism battery, a 
LuchnichC batteiy in which n pair of 
compressed prisms, containing all the 
materials commonly used in the po- 
rous cup, is employed in place of the 
latter.— Reversing prism, a small 
obtuse-angled isosceles prism (p in the 
cut) of flint-glass, placed between tbe 
eye-1 ens of a positive eyepiece c and the eye, with its longest 
Bide parallel to tho optical axis of the eyepiece. It inverts 
the imago viewed through 
the eyepiece, and when it 
is made to I’otate around 
the optical .axis the image 
also appeal s to turn, so that 
any line in it can be made 
vertical or horizontal at 
pleasuie. Tliis enables the 
observer to avoid, or to 
eliminate, certain eiTors of 
measurement which depend upon the apparent position of 
the object.— Rigbt-angle prism, a prism attached to a 
inicroscopo-stand to throw fight upon an object. It is so 
nnule tliat It can rotate on a horizontal or vertical axis, so 
as to tlirow light as required. — Wenbam prism, in a bi- 
nocular microscope, a quadrilateral prism used to refract 
part of the light-rays from tlie object up tlie second tube 
to its eyepiece. 

prismatic (priz-raat'ik), a. [^=¥, 2 >rismatiqiic= 
Sp. prismutico = Pg. It. prismatico, < Gr. rrpin- 
/la(r-), a prism: r,oo prism.'] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to a prism ; having the form of a prism. 

Piilso elo(incnce, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place. 

Po 2 )c, Essay on Criticism, 1. 311. 

2. Separated or distributed by, or as if by, a 
transparent prism ; formed by a prism ; varied 


Vertical andTr.ins- 
vet^e Sections of a 
Nicol Prism. 

//'.direction of ter- 
minal face of prism; 
./Iff, direction of sur- 
face liy which the 
parts are cemented 
together; path 

of ordinary ray ; 

path of ex- 
traordinary ray; w , 
direction of vibration 
plane in shorter dia- 
(•onal of transverse 
section (//' being 
longer diagonal, cb 
above). 
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Reversing Prism. 

The prism can be rotated on the 
optical axis t/". 
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prismatic 

in color: as, a prismatic spectrum; prismatic 
colors. 

He tnlks of light and the jyrhmatxc hues. 

CoH'per, Charitj', 1. 391. 

Prismatic cleavage, cleavage parallel to the plnticsof a 

prism.— PrismatiCCOlors.thecoloisIntowlnch ordinarj* 

tvliite light is decomposed hy a 
prism, from the red to t lie violet. 

See color and Pris- 

matic compass, a compass held 
in the liand tvhen used, and so 
nrrauged that hy means of a 
piism the graduations can 
be read olf .at the snino time 
that .the object sighted is soon 
tiii-ougli tlie sight-vane. It is 
used for taking healings in 
Blcetching ground for injlitary 
purposes, and for Ailing in tlie 
interior details of rough sm- 
veys.— Prismatic crystal, a 
crystal having a prismatic form. 

— Prismatic planes, in 
tal., planes pandlel to the ver- 
tical axis of the crystal. — Pris- 
matic powder. Seojwirdrr, 
prismatical {priz-mnt'i- 
Iqil), a. [< prismatic + 

-fi?.] Same as prismatic. 
prismatically (priz-mat'- 
i-kal-i), ailr. In tlio fovin 
01 ' mauiicr of a pi'isni ; by 
means of a prism. 

What addition or decrement . 
the gl.iss hy being pm'inoihVa/f// llgured 

WorJcp, 1. f>r»0. 

prismatoid (priz'ma-toid), ». [< <Ir. 

a prism, 4* ridof, form.] A soiiil imvinj- two 
jiarallel polygonal bases con- 
ueeti'i! bv triangnlar faces. I( A 
nud r aro the are.asof the bases ofn Tiri«- 
mntoid, and 11 that of the section half- 
u.i\ between them, then, A being the 
nllilndc, August's fonnnla for the solid 
contents is * A (A -f- 4ll . C). 

prismatoidal ( iu*iz-nm-l oi Mai ), 
a. In tlio form of or coniioetod 
■with a pri.smutoid. ' 

prisraenchymat (I'n/.-mnsK ' Id- '• 

inji), H. [< Gr. rr/iffr/.’o, a jirUm, + Xfw. ( 
chj/ma,'] iu //of., cellular tissue iu which the 
colls nro of a pri.sinatic form, 
prismoid (pri/.'moid), n. [<Gr. rTpajim, prism, 
+ form.] A body that approaches to the 
form of n nrism ; a prismaldid. 
prismoidal (priz-moiMal), a, [< pr/swotd + 
-«/.] 1. Ilaviiiff or relating' to the form of n 

prismoid. — 2. In raf/na., notintr hmg liotlios 
wlmn they have more than four faces: as, //r/'- 
numhii joints of tho ant(>nnie. /ftr/u/.— Pris- 
moidal formula, a formala h.a«ed on the coii'ilderatl m 
of a fiolld ns eoinpi'.sed of prismoid?. 
prism-train (pri/m'trnn), a. A series of pri-ms 
u,scd uith the speetroscopo to ^ivt* iiierea''ed 
djsiMT>ion. Se(> .sjiK’ti'osrajic. 

Instninu'iits |spc« <ipcs| in uhleh tlic pritm trotii Is 
tepl-ua] bj II dllinu tliiii-gr.itlng are still more puueifnl. 

C. A. The S'uii. p lUl. 

prismy t pn/Zuii j, o. [< pnsbi + -//!,] I’ertaiti- 
ing To or like a jirism; jtrisiuatie in color. 

Tin* mighty mlnlst* rs 
I nfiirled tin jr ;/r. -jmv " lng‘«. 

.''/((/A;/, l)em"ij <if the World. 

Hie lines in thin ••jpr.u shmvi r*. 

Whittirr, Tent on the lie-icli. 

prison (pii//ii), «. [< MH. y/r/MM/. pristutn, 

jin^xni, pni.'.on^ jinjvtn(n, jirt-o}!, laic 

AS. jinsKii, < ()1'\ jtvisnu, jiiisniin^ ]n'isiiii, a 
jnisini. a jirisoiier, !•’, pn^mi, a jirisim. iiiipn»-o)i- 
mciit. = Pr. = Sji. y»Mse»a = 1’^. ya/sfTo 

= U. j»if/ioin, a piisiMi (MIj reile\ yo/s/<M/»-), 
captivitN, pri'^en), < L. /ofusMaa-), a fal.ing, 
•'Ci/.iu'l, an'Ostia;;. ciiiitr. o{' J>r< In (fouml 

only in Ih*' Sense of a inaeliine for rai-'ing or 
serewiiif' U]) anytlune, a ja< kscreu i, < i>nlnii- 
(Irrf , jn'iin!< n j take, seize: see pn lit ml, and ef. 
jtrthin'<iini (a doublet of pn.-.nii) and yn.'fl, 
etc.] 1. A pi. ice of eoiitineuient *u‘ insobin- 
Inry restraint; especially, a pnblie building; 
for tlie confinement nr safe cn*-(oi|s of ««niMiniiU 
and others committed bj proce-.sor law ; a, (nil. 

The jailor . . . thrust them into the iinn r and 
made llitir feet fast III tho storks V.t-jVU Jj. 

l'..ieh heal t voiihl <pdt Hr jjro'oi hi lliehn i-t, 

Aii'l lluw in free coininttniuii n itli tin 1 1 *> 1 . 

Cvirjf'T, < ii nilj, 1. I in. 

2t. A prisoner. 

Ml lonl the king was thei laiistliikem -tiMue, 

A 3 our tone a]s«*, ami me hot he 

WUIkiih fij' lUilcnic (I). H. 'J' s ■), ] iji',, 
‘•Coiisumm-itum est,” (piod t’rjst, ainl comsed fuitot«\M»«e 
I’itonsliche ami jialc ns a j»r/w>?oi that tlejetli 

y*iVrrf riomuau (H), will .v.i, 
Pleet Prison. SecyA*ct*k— Keeper of tho Queen’s pris- 
on. See marshal i>j the Ikxxch, under ninr.N'Anf. — 
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Limits of a prison, prison bounds, jail liberties (which 
860 , under Jaif).— Prison-breach or-hreaking, in law, a 
breaking ami going out of prison by one lawftillj’ confined 
tberein. (Hishop,) Breaking into a prison to set a pris- 
oner at large is commonly called rescue. — Prison rustic 
ashler. See RsAfrr,:!.— Rules of a prison. See rule.— 
State prison. («) A jail for political olfenders only. (6) 
A public prison or penitentinry. |tJ. S.l— To break 
prison. See to break jail, under Areofr.— To gO OUt Of 
prison by bastop. See barton, 3. 
prison (priz'ii), i\ t. £< prisonen; <. pris^ 
H.] To shut up in a prison; restrain from 
liberty; imprison, literally or figurativelj'. 

Sir William Crispyii with the dnko W'as led, 
Ttigidderj/ri'o/c’rf. Jiob. of Jlrunne, p. 101. 

Her tears began to turn Ihclr tide. 

Being jmMintl in her eye like pearls in glass. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. OSO. 
He giojird; I arrested Ids wandering hand, nud pnVomrd 
it in bollt mine. Charlotte Ilronle, Jane Byic, x.vsvii. 

prison-bars (priz'u-biirz), u,pi, 1. Tiie bars 
or jjrntcs of a prison ; honco, ^Yhatovol• confines 
or restrains. 

r.ven (Iirongh the body’s imVon-Anr#, 

IHs son! ]>osst’RRed the sun and stars. 

]). G. Jiofisetti, Ikaiilo at Verona. 
2. Same ns priso)icr.'<' hasc (which seo, under 
prisoner). 

prison-base (]>ri7/n-bas), ». Same as prisoners^ 
hnsc (wliich see, under j/r/.soaer). 
prisoner (pri/.'ncr), w. [< ME. prisoner^ pris- 
//«(•/', }fnfsonn\ < AE. pr/.sMwer, OE. prisonin', F. 
jirisoiuitvr ( = Sp. 2 >risioucro = prisionciro), 
a lu'isoner, < jo'ison, ])rison: see prison,'] If. 
One who keeim a prison; a jailer. 

Iff bad |.loReplil ben sponl fast dun. 

And holdeii Iicrdc In ptinili. 

An litot stiind, (itildle lie was tlier. 

So gan him lunt-n the priutnrr, 

Genrsts and J-UtHltm {V,. B. T. .s.X 1. 2012. 

2. One who is etmfmod in a prison by legal ar- 
rest or warrant. 

she leteth pisso prisonrrcA and pnyctli for licm oftc. 
And g) neth tlic gnllciH golde. 

J'irrs J*lotrman([i), Hi. 139. 
Tic* nigh Hrifsl and (he Kldew with tlielr flofincnt 
Teitnlhis were forced to rcliirii a-* (hey caiiu*. and leave 
St, Haul under the name of n Prisnnrr, Imt enjoying the 
cguvcidcacifs of Ulicrty. SitUtnfjjUel, Senivons JI. I. 

3. A ])cr<on under arrest or in custody of tlic 
law, whether in jirisou or not : ns, a prisoner at 
lliv bar of n court. 

Tlie Jurj', p i«Ring <»• the priVrt»i<»rV life. 

.SAul., .M. fopM., H. 1. ID. 

4. A captive; one taken by an en<*my in war. 

Ilo > leldcd on my word ; 

And, as my prisoner, 1 rcHtore his sword. 

Driidrii, Imliati r.in|H’ror, Hi. 4. 

5. One who or that which is deprived of liberty 
<ir kepi in restraint. 

M<«st PonlR, ’(Ir tnio. Imt peep out once an npc, 
iMill, ptilleii in the lmd>'« c.nge. 

to tlie Memor)- of an t nfurtunato Tjuly. 
If the perwui J-eut to relievo hln confe«lrmte (in prbon- 
fv*' lia-e) he touelud by »o nidagonlRt before lie reachen 
him he oImi ItecoincH a j»n*''/i/T,aiid Ptaiids in oju.al neeil 
of ileU\enmce. .'‘fruff, SjMirls ninl Hn'^tlimR, p. 1 If*. 

Prlsonorc' bare, same a** pn*'>nrr.i’ Prisoners’ 
base, a chlldun’fi g.imc In which <*ne jd.ijer I'tiiicR to 
tniich llu* otheiH a' tin y nin from one goal i>r h.tRe to an- 
other: vhin one* plajir h thiiH loiulied, he to<» atamM 
lietui eu the li I'^en am! tileR to lunch the levt. and f4» on 
tin all ate c.mglit. Tin re are ninin iithrr wins of |d.i\ing 
the game. AWi called pri-inKiA^ Intr', Aav.*, and 

— PrlBOncr'S-bolt, in A^r,, nme an fharkb'' 
(•'At - State prisoner, one eonlbud for a |»dHk:d td- 
fiiiRe. r-Syn. i'n*t'nrr, Coj'tiic >v\.' eaj>firr 

prison-fever (priz'n-ic'vcr), n, Typlius fever 
(w Ideb vtM*.iindei\frr/rl 1. .\lso <*aned Jatl-J'i rt r, 

prison-house (priz/ndum*-), //. A house in n hieh 
prisoiirr> are Kept ; u jail ; a phiec of conlinc- 

iMi'Mt. 

I am foildd 

'Jo tell till Ficret'iot tn> ;»n-"-n-A«iw«.-. 

.S'An/,., HuniUt, { 3, 1 1. 

That 1 nin\ fetch thee 
I it»ni foith lldH lrMtli*>(Miie j*ri»nn Arm/*. 

.t/i7A.«, .s. A., 1. D2-‘. 

prisoninont (pnz/n-Jiieiit ), «. [< pn\Kn -b -an ii/.] 
( 'tiiifluoiiieiit in a ]>ri*'on; imprjNonmeut. 

It4.ni, the prr'onvirnt of .lohii Poller of Bhkelyng. 

J*ithl>in Lvttrri>, J ISO. 
ri** cnongh to he a in:dd ; 

Hut to !h- inew'd up t«M», that ri»-e In hmd, 
Miitdl'tnn, .M«»re I)i*«' 0 ‘mhlerM hO'lilcs Women, II, 3. 

prison-.sIup {lU'iz'n-diip), u. A shii» fitted up 
hn* rei'eivni:; and detainiug prisouers, 

ihij -aw thcmRelve.H melting away like alaves in a 
primn (hip. Prc'^adt, Pcid. and Isa., ii. 1 1. 

prison-van (pi*iz'n-vau), n, A elose carriage 
lor eoiivoWiig )»ri.soiiers. 

pristav (pris'tav), JI. [< Ituss. firistorii.] In 
UiiMsia, an overs(»(»r, poUee ollieiul, commis- 
sioner, commissary, or inspt’ctor. 


Pritchardia 

Ho was styled, the grand pn'rfgt/;, or great commissioner, 
and W'as univereally kno\vn amongst the Tartar tribes by 
this title. De Qidncep, Plight of a Tartar Tribe. 

I have in my possession the original report of a Russian 
police pristav, >vrittcn upon aprinted form. 

George Kennan, 'The Century, XXXVII. 893, 

PristideS (pris'ti-de), «. pL [NL., < Prisiis -h 
-h7/c,] Afamily of selachians or plagiostomoiis 
fishes, typified by the genus Pr/.sfis, liaving the 
snout enormously ijrolonged into a flattened 
hcak, niTned with a row of saw-like teeth on 
each side ; tho saw-fishes. («) in Gray’s system the 
PrixlUlce included the rridiophoriilie. (b) In Gnnther’& 
system, a family of Patoidei, iiichullng only the saw-fishe& 
piopcr. They chieily inhabit tropical seas. See cuts un- 
der Prixtis and sawfish. 

pristinatet (pris'ti-nut), fl. [<_pj7<s//iic+ -a/ci.] 
Original; pristine. 

Blit as It [health) liath recovered tho prisHnatc slrcngtli, 
wiiieh thing only in all the light it coveted, shall it incon- 
tinent bo astonished? Sir T. More, Utopia (trans.), ii. 7. 

I thynke, yea and doubt not, but your line slialhe again 
restored to thcpwfnmfe estate and degree. 

Hall, Rich. III., f. 13. {Ilalliivell.) 

Beside tho only name of Christ, and cxtcrnall contempt 
of theirj^'stmotc idolatryc, he taught them nothing atall. 

JIvlinshed, Chron., I., B. 3, col. 2, b. {^iarcs.} 

pristine (pris'tin), a, [Formerly < OF. 

jiristin = Sp. j/ri.s'/iiio = Pg. It. h.pris-’ 

tinus, early, original, priniitivo, also just past 
(of yc.stcrtlny); akin to priscus, former, niieieiit, 
antique, and to prior, former: sec prior, prime.] 
Of or belonging to a primitive or early state or 
lioriod; original; primitive: as,_;/n.'-7/be inno- 
cenco; the j/ns/iac manners of a people. 

Vliid her disease, 

And purge it to a pound and pristine hcaUh, 

Shak., Machctli, v, 3. 52» 
Adam’s self, if now he liv’d anew. 

Could scant vnwinde the knotty snarled clew 
Of double doubts nml (lucsUoiis Intricate 
That Schools dispute almut thi3 7 >nVh‘n stale. 

.Sglrcster, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii„Bdcn. 

After all their labour, (they) at Last return tolheIrpnV-' 
fine Ignorance. Gohhnnith, (’Hlzcn of the World, xxxvll. 
=Syn. 7'rimi/ur, etc. See jnimarp, 

Pristiophoridse (prisMi-o-for'i-do), v.jyf. [NL.r 
< J*ris(io)>Iioni.s -f -ifhr.] A family of plngiosto- 
mous fishes, tyjiifiod by the genus Fri.siiophoni.s, 
Tlicy are nnartlirous sharks. Imving Hie snout much pro- 
duced and annetl with liitcrul snw-llkc tcetli. Tliey thus 
resemble tho true saw.llshes, but Imve lateral br.itichinl 
apertmi s like other sharks, and do not attain such size. 
The species are contlned to tniplcal HacHlc waters. 

PriBtlophorUS (vvis-ti-of'o-nis), II. fNL., < Or. 

"/I'or/.f.ii + = Tlio typirnl 



Comi^ i>t Pristiaiiliariil.T, iiidiuliiif; such forms 
IIS rirraliis. jliilicr ami Jtiiilc. 1S37. 

PristiB (jiris'lis), II. [XL., < Gr. -iiiarir, a liiroc 
lisli of tiiiMvlmlc Iciml, forinorly siipposotl lo lii> 
u siiw-lisli, < -iiinr. saw.] Tlio only qoiiiis of 
J'ristiil.T, Imviii;; tho form oloiigiito, with the 
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siuml jirolougod into u toothed sword. TheBm-o- 
pean saw !l«li !■» known ns P, rrutiyunrinn. 'Jlio eoimnon 
Anurleaii speeh-R Is J\ wlio-e weap'in (Hinted 

abii\e) Is about three feet long. .*<00 also cut under fair 
fish. 

pritch (prieh), n. [An iissibilatod form of 
prirl:, J/.] 1. Any ><hnrp-pointed in-;triimciit. 

UoUiii'vU. — 2t. Pique; olTom-e tnki'ii. 

The least word uttcretl awry, the least conceit taken, or 
jivitch, . . , is enough tt> make suits, and thej willbeie- 
\engeil. D. Jiogers, Naainan tlie Sjii.in, p. 270. 

pritch (lu'ich), V, f. [An nssibilatcd form of 
prick, J’.] To picrco or miiko holes in. Ifalli- 
well. [Prov. I'hig.l 

Pritchardia (])ri-cbnrMi-U), n. [XL. {Scoman 
and AVendlnnd, It^fi-), named nfterAV. T. l^riieh^ 
aril, British eonsu! in Fiji.] A genus of ])nlnis 
of the tribe (’ory/y/Af.v, vcinnrknble iinioiig jmlins 
for its persistent eorolla-tuhc, from which the 
lobes full away, it Is cliaraeterized by tlie valvnte 
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corolla-lobcs nnd three-angrled or three-lobed ovarj’, atten* 
uated into a robust style. There are 3 or 4 species, natives 
of the Friendly and the Hawaiian Islands. They arc mod- 
erate-sized or low palms, the trunk clad above with the 
sheathing bases of the leaves, and ringed below with their 
annular scars. They hear large terminal rounded or fan- 
shaped leaves, often whitened below with a mealy dust, 
cut into shallow and slender two-lobed segments, bearing 
projecting fibers on their margins. Their flowers are 
ratlier large, with a bell-shaped three-toothed calyx, and 
n tubular coiolla bearing three thick, rigid, ovate lobes. 
The flowers are scattered on the stifl ascending branch- 
lets of along-stalked spadix, inclosed in a large, thick, and 
coriaceous spathe, which is tubular below and dusted 
over with silvery particles. In the Hawaiian Islands the 
leaves of P. Gaudichaitdii aJford fans and hats, and its 
fruit-kernels, called hmiane, are eaten unripe. The leaves 
of P. Pacifica in the Fijis arc four feet long by three wide, 
and make fans and umbrellas, their use being confined to 
the chiefs. Some authoi's have proposed to unite with 
this genus the Aineiican palm Wa^hingionia, 
pritchel (prioli'el), ii, [All assibilated form of 
pricldc, CLpritcliJ] 1. In /omV'jvy, si punch 
employed for making or enlarging the nail- 
holes in a hov.^eshoc, or for temporary insertion 
into a nail-liolo to form a means of handling 
the shoe. E. JT. Knight . — 2. An iron share 
fi.xed to a thick staff, used for making holes in 
the ground. JlaUiK'cU. [Prov. Eng.] 
prithee (priTii'e). [Formerly also pnilhcc. 
pvecdhcc; a iveakoncd form of {!) prug ihee.'] 
A corruption of pray thee; I pray thee. 

^[y soules deer Soule, take in good part (I prcc-thec) 

This pictty Present that I gladly giue tlice. 

Sglcestcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Ilandy-Crafts. 

I jrrithcc let me go ; 

I shall do best without thee : I am well. 

Pcau. and FI., rhilaster, i\. 3. 

Prithee, be forgiven, and 1 prithee forgive me too. 

Fletcher, Pilgrim, v. G. 
My Love, my Life, said I, explain 
This Change of Humour ; prg'thee tell ; 

That falling Tear — what does it mean? 

/*n'or. The Garland, st, C. 
prittlet (pi’it'l), r. t. [A -wealjciied form of 
prattle, as ii\ inittk-imittlc.'] To eliattor. 

Awe man, you prittk and prattle nothing but leasings 
nnd untruths. 

llcincood. Royal King cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 0). 

prittle-prattle (prit'I-prat'l), n. [A varied 
reduplication oi prattle.} Empty or idle talk; 
trifling loquacity. [Colloq.] 

Cia}\frogna fit,], gibrlsh, pedlars french, roguish lan- 
guage, fustian toong, prittlc prattle. Florio. 

It Is plain prittle-prattle, nnd ought to be valued no inoie 
than the shadow of an ass. 

Abjy. riTanihnll, Church of Eng. Defended (icr.n), p. 4G. 

((LutAfun.) 

prius (pn'us), n. [< L. pritts, nout. of prior, 
being before, pnor: see j>Wor.] That whicli 
ncces.sarily goes before; a precondition, 
priv. An abbreviation ot privative. 

Priva (pn'vii), u. [NL. (Adanson, 17C3); ori- 
gin unknown.] A genus of erect herbs of the 
order Vcrlcnacc.r nnd tribe J'crbcnac. itlschnr- 
flcterized hy a fruit of two nutlets, each two-cclled and two- 
Bceded, a long spike with small bracts and inten-upted at 
the base, and an enlarged frulting-calj-x tightly includ- 
ing tlie fruit within its closed apex. The 9 species are na- 
tives of wann regions of both hemispheres. They hear 
opposite toothed leaves, slender spikes terminal or long- 
stalked in the axils, and small aiuf somewliat two-lipped 
flowei-s which have five lobes and four short didynamous 
stamen.s. cchinata of Brazil, the West Indies, south- 
ern Horida, etc., is called rti/ptic- or velcet-bur, its fruit ing- 
calyx being bristly with small hooked hairs, f/rm of 
Chili and the Argentine Republic yields small edible 
tubeis. 

privacy (pii'va-si or priv'a-si), 7?,; pX. privacies 
(-siz). [< j7nrr/(fo) + -n/,] 1, A state of being 
jn'ivate, or in retirement from the company or 
from the knowledge or ohservation of othei^; 
seclusion. 

In the closet, where privacy and silence befriend our 
inquiries. Bp. Atterbimj, Sermons, 1. x. 

Tlic housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous pn'raci/ of storm. 

Emerson, The Snow-Storm. 

2. A place of seclusion from company or ob- 
seiTation; retreat; solitude; retirement. 

Her sacred privacies all open lie. Itou'c. 

3t. Joint knowledge ; privity, ^qc privity. 

You see Frog is religiously true to his bargain, scorns 
to hearken to any composition without your privacy. 

Arbnthnot, Hist. John Bull. 

4t. Taciturnity’. Ainsirorth. — 5. Secrecy; con- 
cealment of wliat is said or done. 

Of this \x\y privacy 
I have strong reasons. 

Shak., T. and C., iii. 3. 190. 

Tlierc was no affectation of privacy in w’hat they [Christ 
and his apostles] said or did ; their doctrines were preach- 
ed, and their miracles wrought, in broad day-liglit, and In 
the face of the world ! Bp. Atlerbnry, Sermons, IT. i. 

6. A private or personal matter, circumstance, 
or relation. 
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What concernes it ns to hear a Husband divulge his 
Household jprfBrtcics, extolling to others tlievertues of his 
Wife? Milton, Eikonoklastes, vil. 

In all my Acquaintance and utmost Privacies with her. 

Steele, Conscious Lovers, L 2. 

privadof (pri-va'do), n. [Sp., = E. x^vivaic : see 
jmvatc.'] 1. A private or intimate friend; a 
eoni't favorite. 

The modern languages give unto such persons the name 
of favourites, oi' pricadoes. Bacon, Friendship (ed. 1887k 

The Duke of Lerma was the greatest Privado, the great- 
est Favoniite, that ever was in Spain since Don Alvaro 
de Luna. lloiccll. Letters, I. iil. 11. 

hat. May I desire one favour? 

y\ Book. What can I deny thee, my privado? 

Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 

2. A private soldier or inferior (non-commis- 
sioned) oflicor. 

Lantzpnendors, who arc Corporals* Lieutenants. 

Banks in Brituh Army (Arbor’s Eng. Garner, I. 4G3). 

privant (im'vant), a. [< L. ]}nvaii(t-)s, ppr. of 
prnvf re, deprive: see pnrofr.] Noting priva- 
tive opposites. Sec pnrativc. 

privat-docent(pre-viit'd<}-tsent')» [G., < L. 

XmvatuSy private, + <loccn(t-).'i, ))pr. of docerc, 
tcaek: sec private and docent.] In tlio univer- 
sities of Germany and some other countries of 
Europe, a teacher of tho third ratik: unlike 
professors, he has no part in tho government of 
tho university, and receives no compensation 
from the university, but is remunerated by fees. 

private (pri'vfit), a. and n. [=r F. pnrt* = Sp. 
Pg. Xirivado = It. privaio = D. x>riva<it = G. Sw. 
Dan. x>viraf, private, < L. jyriratns, apart from 
what is public, pertaining to an individual, pri- 
vate, pp. oi x>rirarc, separate, deprive, release, 
< prints, single, every, one’s own, private, prob. 
for orig. *praivn$, < older foi*m of p7vc, be- 
fore: seonre-. CLx^vivy. Hence also uli. de- 
prive.] L a. 1. Peculiar to, belonging to, or 
coneeraing an individual only ; respecting par- 
ticular individuals; personal. 

Wliy should tho private pleasure of some one 

Become the imblic plague of tunny moc? 

Shak., Lucrecc, I. 1478. 

When w.as public virtue to be found, 
Wltcre/^irrtfe was not? Coicper, Task, v. .'■>03. 

That he (Ihickingham] should think more about those 
who were l>ouiid to him by private ties than about llic 
public interest . . . was perfectly nattiral. 

Macaulay, Tx)rd Bacon. 

Tliis (the peace policy) Is not to !»c carried by public 
opinion, but by private opinion, hy private conviction, by 
private, dear, ami earnest love. Emerson, War. 

The expression . . . sounded niorolmrshly as pronounced 
In a public lecture than os read in n jtrivatc letter, 

0. IT. Holmes, Emerson, v. 

2. Kept or I’craoved from )>ub]ic view; not 
known; not open; not accessible to people in 
general; secret. 

O unfelt sore! crest-wounding, wr/mfc scar! 

Shak., Lucrecc, 1. 828. 

The poor slave that lies private has Ills liberty 
As amply os his master in tliat tomb. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Month, il. 2. 

Reason . , . then retires 
Into her private cell, wlicn nature rests. 

Milton, r. K, V. 100. 

The Rais gave the captain of tlic port a private hint to 
take care what they did, for they might lose their lives. 

Bruce, Source of the ^ilc, I. 249. 

3. Not bolding public ofiico or employment; 
not having a public or official character; ns, a 
private eilW.cn; pr/Vafe life; ]}riv(ttc schools. 

“Pniycrs made for the use of tlic ‘idiotro' or private 
persons,” ns the word is, contra<listinguishcd from tho ml- 
ers of the church. Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), II. *282. 

Christ am) ills Apostles, being to civil nflairs but privai 
men, contended nut with Magistrates. 

Milton, Eikonoklastes xiil. 

Any private person . . . that Is present when n felony 
is coinmilted is hound hy the law to arrest tlie felon. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xxi. 

4. Noting a common soldier, or one of tho or- 
diiiarj’ rank and file. 

I cannot put liim to a jnicate soldier that is tho leader 
of so many Ihoiuaiids. Shak., 2 lien, IV., iii. 2. 177. 

5. Being in privacy; retired from company; 
secluded. 

Aw’ny from light steals home my hca\y son, 

And 2 frieale in his clianiber pens liiniself. 

Shak., K. and J., I. 1. 114. 
Crcsar Is^7r?cafc now'; you may not enter. 

/>. Poetaster, 1 . 

I came home to be private a little, not at nil alfecting 
the life and huriy of Court. Evelyn, Diarj', ,laii. 18, lb02. 
Sir, we nvojmicaie witli our w’omcn here. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, v. C. 

6f. Privy; informed of what is not generally 
known. 
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She knew them, [her sister's council of state] adverse to 
her religion . . . and private to her troubles and impiison- 
inent. .Sir B. Naunton, Fragmenta Regalia. 

7. Keeping privacy or confidence; secretive; 
reticent. 

You know I am private as your secret wishes, 

Ready to fling my soul upon your seivice. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Jlonth, i. 1. 

Let these persons march here [with] a charge to be pri- 
vote and silent in the business till they see it effected. 

Winfhrop, Hist. Kew England, II. 470. 

Sf. Intimate; confidential. 

If Dauid, bceing a king, a Prophet, a Sainct, and with 
(Jod B 0 2 )riuatc, nnderstoode not what to present unto God, 

. , . what shall w'e doe? 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellow’es, 1577), p. 2. 

What makes the Jew and Lodowick so private? 

Marlou'e, Jew of ilalta, ii. 2. 

9. Particular; individual; special: opposed to 
general. 

Ko prophecy of the scripture is of any private interpre- 
tation. 2 Pet. i. 20. 

Who cries out on pride. 

That can therein tax any pn'i’nfc party ? . . . 

Who can come in and say that I mean her, 

When such a one as she such is her neighbour? 

Shak., As you Like it, if. 7. 71. 

Private acts, bills, or statutes, those acts, etc., which 
concern private interests — that is, the interests of particu- 
lar persons — as distinguished from measures of public 
policy in which the community is interested. See bill ^. — 
Private attorney. See attomeyp, 2.— Private bank. 
See bank^, 4.— Private baptism. See baptism.— Private 
carrier. Sec carrier^, 2.— Private chapel, a chapel at- 
tached to a private r-esidence.— Private corporations, 
cori)or.ations created for private as distinguished from 
purely public pui-poscs. Such corporations are not, in con- 
templation of law, public merely because it may have been 
supposed by the legislature that their establishment would 
prontote, either directly or consequentially, the public in- 
terest. {Dillon.) Thus, a railroad company is a private cor. 
poration, although it takes property lor public use. See 
eorpornfion.— Private detective. See dcfccHtv.— Pri- 
vate international law. See international.— Private 
judgment, in f/iroL, the judgment of an individual as to 
doctrine or interpretation of Scripture, in contradistinc- 
tion to the judgment of the church. — ]Wvate law, that 
branch of the law which deals with the rights and duties 
of persons considered in their private or individual ca- 
pacity, as distinguished from the rights and duties which 
are possessed by and incumbent on persons or bodies of 
persons considered ns filling public positions or offices, or 
wbich have i elation to tbo whole political community, or 
to Its magistrates and officers. Kenelm Edward Dinhy, 
Hist, of Law of Real Prop., p. 255.— Private legislation, 
legislation affecting the interests of particular persons, as 
distinguished from measures of public policy in which 
the community is interested.— Private mass. See 
?nn Private nuisance. Sec nuisance, 6.— Private 

f iarts, the organs of sex.— Private person, one not hav- 
ng or not for the time being acting in a public official 
capacity.— Private property, private rights, theprop- 
erty nnd riglits of persons, natural or artificial, in their 
individual, personal, or private capacity, as distinguished 
from the lights of the state or public vested in a body 
politic or a public officer or board as such nnd for public 
use. Thus, if a city owns a building which it leases for 
obtaining a revenue, the property and its rights in respect 
thereto arc deemed the private property of the city, ns dis- 
tinguished from parks, etc., and buildings in municipal use. 
—Private rights of way, or private ways, rights which 
belong to a particular individual only, or to a body of in- 
dividuals exclusively, either for the purpose of passing 
generally or for the purpose of passing from a particular 
tenement of which they are possessed. (?orfrfard.— Pri- 
vate trusts, those trusts in the maintenance of which the 
public have no interest. 

Private Trusts arc those wherein the beneficial interest 
is veslcd absolutely in one or more individuals, who are, 
or within a certain time may be, definitely ascertained, 
nnd to whom, therefore, collectively, unless under some 
legal disability, it is competent to control, modify, or de- 
termine the trust. Disgiham, Principles of Equity, § 58. 
Private war, a war carried on by individuals, without the 
authority or sanction of the state of which they are sub- 
jects. //flffcc/i'.— Private wrong, a civil injury; an in- 
fringement or privation of some civil right which belongs 
to a person considered in bis private capacity. =Syn. 2. 
Latent, Covert, etc. (see secret), letired, secluded, isolated, 
3C(iuestered. 

II. «. It. A person not in public life or office. 
And what have kings that privates have tiot too, 

Save ceremony? Shak., Hen. V., iv. 1. 255. 

2. A common soldier; one of tbo rank and file 
of an army. — 3f. A secret message; private iu- 
tiraution. 

Pem. Who biought that letter from the cardinal? 
Sal. The Count Mclun, a noble lord of France ; 
Whose 2 >ricatc ^\ith me of the Dauphin’s love 
Is inueli inoie general than these lines import 

Shak., K. John, iv. 3. IG. 

4t. Personal interest or use; particular busi- 
ness. 

My lords, this strikes at every Roman’s pn’i’ntr. 

B. Jo7ison, Sejanus, ill. 1. 
Onr President . . ingrossing to his pnenfe Oatniealo, 

.Sacke, Oyle, Aquavitic, Beefe, Fpges, or ^\hat not. 

Quoted in Cnpt. John Smith's Woiks, I. 154. 

5t. Privacy; relireraent. 

Go off 1 . , . let me enjoy my pni’rt/r. 

Shak., T. N., Hi. 4. 100 
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In our private towards God being as holy and devout 
ns if %7C prayed in public. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 8S8. 

6. pi. T]ie private parts of the hocly. — 7. In 
some colleges, a private admonition — In prl- 
vate, privately ; in secret; not publicly. 

They do desire some speech with you tii private. 

B. Jonson, Catiline, iv, 5. 

The private, private life of individuals, or what relates 
to private life : opposed to and suggested by tho phrase 
thepuhUc. [Rare.] 

I long to see j^ou a history painter. You have already 
done enough iov the private ; do something for the public. 

Pope, To Jervas, Kov. 21), 1710. 

private! (pri'vat), v. t. [< li.pi-iratun, pp. otpri- 
■i'flte, strip, deprive : sco private, a. Cf. pWro.] 
To deprive. 

They wouldc not onelyo Icsc their worldoly snbslanncc, 
but also be pryvated of their lives and woildly folycytic, 
rather then tosulfrcKyngellychardc, thattyraunt, longer 
to rule and rej’gnc over them, 

Hall, lUch. III., f. 17. {IlalliiccU.) 

privateer (pri-vili-tcr'), ??. [<pr/rr)fc + -cc?’.] 1. 
An armed vessel owned and ofTicciTd hy private 
persons, but acting under a cointnission from 
the state usually called letters of marque, it 
answers to a company on land rdsed and commanded hy 
private persons, but acting under rcunlatinns cninnnting 
born tiic supiernc niithoi hy, I’nthor tlian to one laised and 
acting without license, which would ro.scmhle a privateer 
without commission. (IPoiy/itci/.lntnid. to Inter. Law, & 1-1*) 
lie is at no chaigc fora fleet farther than providing pri- 
vatcers, wherewith his subject’^ cairy on a jiiratic.'il war at 
their own expense. Conduct of tho Allies, 

2. Tliecommandcr of,or a innn serving onboard 
of, a privateer. 

Meeting with divers Disappointments, and being out of 
liopcs to obtain a Trade In these Sens, hla Men fotccfl him 
to entertain a Company of Privatterit which he met allh 
near Mcoya, Danipirr, Voyages I* lfl7. 

privateer (prbva-ter'), r. i. [< privateer, a.] 
To cruise in a privateer for the purpose ol' 
seizing an enemy’s ships or annoying his com- 
merce. rrivateering was abolished by the treaty of Paris 
of 1S5G, and this article has been assented to 1>> nearly all 
civilized nations; tho most prominent c.’ccejillon is the 
United States. 

In 1707 the United States passed a law to pix-vnit citl« 
zensof the United Slates from pnVnfrrn'no against nations 
in amity with or against citizens of the Onite«l States 

Schuyler, Amcr. Diplornac), p. 383. 

privateering (pri-va-tor"ing), v. [Verbal n. 
of privateer, r.j Tile not or prnotioc of cruis- 
ing in a privateer for hostile ])uri)Osc.s. 

5Inny have fell It tn be desirable tliat priratecrina fihouM 
be plaocd under the b.anof international law, and tho feel 
ing IS on the increase, in our nee of humanity, that ttio 
system ought to cumc to an end. 

Iiilrod. to Inter, Law, § 122. 

privateerism (pri-va-icr'izm), ». [< privateer 

+ -/w;/.] Xfint., flisordcrly conduct, or any- 
thing out of man-of-war rules. Also called 
privateer jn'dcticc. Jiliuiral Smyth, [Hare,] 
privateersman (pn-va-tciv/miiii),»i.; pl.pniv/- 
/» (-men). [< poss. of pntvf- 

tetr, + An oniecr or senman of a ju’iva- 

tecr. 

^larquis Santa Cnir lord high admiral of Spain. . . « 
loiikvil on. niortillcd anil ninand, but nlfering no combat, 
while the ri)mnutli ;jnrn/«c’r/a/mn ( flrakc) euejit the har- 
bour of the great moinarch of the uorld 

Motley, lllst. Nelhcrlands, II. 2S3. 

privately (pri'vut-li), adr. 1. In II iH-ivato or 
6CiTC't mnnnor; not openly or publicly. 

And as he sat upon the mount of Olives tlic disciples 
came unto liim 2 ^rivatdy. Mat. xxlv, 3. 

2. In a manner afTccting an individual? por- 
Bonally: as, ho is not privately benefited, 
privateness (pri'vat-ncs), a. 1. Secrecy; pn- 

vacy. 

Knowtheye how guiltless and how free I were from 
pr>’ing iiitopnm//mcM. 

Marrton, Lnd of Scourge of Villanie, To him that hath 

(pel used me. 

2. RoHrement; seclusion from company or 
society. 

A man’s nature is best perceived In prtralenrfjt, for there 
is no alTcclation. Bacon, Nature in ilen (ud. 1887). 

3. The state of an individual in the ranU of n 
common citizen, or not invested with oflicc. 

Men cannot retire when they would, ncMlior Mill they 
when it were reason, but are impatient of pri('<ai‘ne.*'i, cvei; 
in age aoil sickness, Nvhich rcqulic the sh.ubiw 

Bacon, Grtat Place (ed, 18S7). 

privation (pii-va'shqn). V, [< ME. pnvaciou, < 
OF. (and V*,) privation privacion = 'Pff. pri- 
vae^iXo = It. privazionc, < L. privatio{n-). a taking 
away, < j/rivarCj pp. priralus, deprive: seo pri- 
vaic.'] 1. Tlie state of being deprived; particu- 
larly, deprivation or absence of what is neces- 
saiy for comfort ; destitution; want. 
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Pains of ;>nVafion are the pains that may result from the 
thought of not possessing in the time present any of tho 
several kinds of pleasures. 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, v. 17. 

Maggie's sense of loneliness and utter privation of joy 
liad deepened with tlie brightness of advancing spring. 

George Eliot, Mill on the I’loss, iv. 3. 

2. Tho act of removing something possessed; 
tho removal or destruction of any thing or any 
property; deprivation. 

Ky ng Iwichnvd had henoin groate leopardle cither of pri' 
tmann of his rcalmc, or lossc of his life, or both. 

i/aff, Rich. III., an. 3. 

3. In logic, a particular hind of negation con- 
sisting in the absence from a subject of a 
habit which ought to bo, might ho, or generally 
is in that subject or others lilco it. 

Privation Bometimes signifles tho absence of the form 
M’hich may he introdnccKl npon the Bultjcct : so the priva- 
tion of tho soul may be said to he in the seed, of heat in 
cold M'atcr ; sometimes tho absence of the fonn wliicli 
ought to be in the subject. That is a pliysical pilvation, 
and is numbered among the principles of generation ; this 
is a logie.nl. BurgcrBdicitis, tr. by a Gentleman, L 22. 

Wiicthcr this comparative specifying foundation be a 
jmvtttion or a mode is a pldtosopblcal contioversy. 

Baxter, Divine Life, i. 10. 

4. Tlio act of degrading from rank or office. 

If part of Ihe people or estate bo somcndiat in the elec* 
tinn, you cannot make them nulls or cyphers in thepn- 
rrthVm or translation. Bacon. 

5. Toehnic.ally, in tbo liOiii. Caih. Ch., tho sus- 
ponsioii of an ecclesiastic from his office, sti- 
pend, ecclesiastical functions, or jurisdiction. 

— Lo^cal privation. See f<vaVa/.=Syn. 1. IS’ced, pen- 
ury, poverty, necessity, distress. 

privative (priv'n-tiv), «. and «. [= P.j))7rn- 
tif = Sj). Pg. It. 7>Wiv/fi>o, < LIi. 7)nVRf/ra,9, dc- 
iioling privation, negative, < Ij. pirivarc. pp.pW- 
ratu^y dei)rivo: soo privatCf a.] I. a. 1. Caus- 
ing privation or dc.stitulion. 

Wo may add that negative orpnVflfircwIU.al'^o, M'herc- 
by he M llliholdelli his gi-aecs from some. 

JIooKer, I'ccles. Polity, v., App. 3. 

2. Depending on or consisting in jwivation in 
tho logical sense. 

The vcr>* 2>riratkr blessings, the Meshings of Immunity, 
Mfeguard, liberty, and Integrity, which wc all enjoy, do- 
8cr\e the thankpghlng of a uhulc life. 

Jer. Tat/lor, Holy Living, 11. C. 

I)c«:carles Is driven by the iicccssarj* logic of his thought 
to conceive nil limits and dllfercnces as purely 7 >n*rnair 

— i. c. as mere absence or defect of oxlslciicc. 

E Caiui, Philos, of Kant, p. 12. 

3. Inf 7 m?».: (a) Changing the sense of a word 
from positive to negative: as, a privative prefix; 
n-ornr-;»r/rofhr. (/)) Predicating negation: ns, 
a privative word— prlvatlvo connotatlvo term, an 
adjective noting Bomc privation, as “blind,"— Privatlvo 
jurisdiction. In 5c«fx/nir, nconrt Issald to have ;jnVrT. 
lire jiirisiliction In n parllcnlar class of causes Mhen It 
the only court entitled to ndjiulic.ite iti Burh causes. Imp. 
//iVL — Privative nothing, .'^ec tief/i/M.v.— Prlvatlvo 
opposites, n Imblt and Its privation.— Privative propo- 
Bulon, u proi>ov|tloti tlechirlnc a privation, 

II. «. 1. That wliichdopoiidson, orof which 
the essoneo is, tho ubsoneo of something else, 
as silence, wliich exists by thoabsenco of sound. 

Pdackness and <lnrkne.*i5 arc Indeed bnt j»nrah’rvx, and 
therefore have Ilttlo or no ncllvit). 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., §873, 

2, In gram.: (a) A prefix to n word which 
oljnnges its signification and gives it a contrary 
sense, as mi- in iniwisc, iu^ in inhuman, an- in 
anarchy^ a- in achromatic, (b) A word whicli 
not only i>redicatos negation of a quality in an 
object, but also involves the notion tliat tho 
absent quality is naturally inherent in it, and 
is absent Ihrougli loss or some other privative 
cause. 

privatively (priv'n-tiv-li), ode, 1. Inn priva- 
tive manner; in tho manner or witli the force 
of a privative. — 2t. By Ibo absence of some- 
thing; negatively. [Rare.] 

The duly of tho new covenant Is set down first prira- 
tix'cly. JJammond, 

privativeness (priv'ii-tiv-ncs), n. Tlio condi- 
tion o[ being priviitivo. [Knve.] 

privet, r. t. [< ME.prirrii, < OF. jirircr = Sp. 
Pg. jirivnr = If . jtrivnrc, < Ij. prirarc, scpnrnto, 
ilcprivo: seo jinTntc, t'. Cf. rfojirirc.] To do- 
privc. 

Temple devout, (her Ootl hath his woningc, 

Fio Mhich theso mlsbllcvcd prived [var. drjjnrcf?] been. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., 1. 140. 

Uor M'lial can be B.'thl M'orsc of slept*, if it, jtrivmg you of 
nil jilcasures, do not siifier yon to fccle any tiling at nil? 

Barher, Pearfnt Knnelea, P 1 b, (A'orrx.) 

priveef, privet, a. Middle English forms of 

prinj. 

privet (priv'ot), ji. [Formerly also jiWi’ic; up- 
per, ii corruption of jtrimet. Of. jirictt.] 1. A 
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shrub, Ligustrim vulgare, of the northern Oldi 
World, planted and soraervhat naturalized in 
North America ; the common or garden privet. 
The name extends also to tho other members of 
the genus. — 2. In the southern United States, 
a small oleaoeous tree of tvet grounds, For- 
csticra aenminaia. — Barren privet, the alatemus. 
See Jt/mmnus.— California privet, the •tapanese privet, 
sometimes misnamed Lirjustrum Californicmn. — Egyp- 
tian privet. See Lmvronia. — Japanese privet, Ft. 
fjustrum Japonicum (including L. ovatifoUuin '). — Mocic 
privet, the Jasmine box. See Phillyrea. 
priveteet, n. A Middle English spelling of 
privity. 

privet-hawkmoth (priv'et-hali:''’m6th), n. A 
sphinx, Sphinx ligustri, so called from its oid- 
poslting on privet, on which its larva feeds, 
priviet, >'■ An obsolete form oiprivet. 

Tlie hordera round about are set with prime sweet. 

Breton, Daffodils and Primroses, p. 3. (.Dames.'p 

privilege (priv-'i-loj), u. [Formerly also privi- 
Icilgc; < JIE. privilege, prctclachc, < OP. privi- 
lege, F. privilege = Sp. Pg. It. privilegio, < L. 
privilegiiim, an ordinance in favor of an indi- 
vidual, prerogative, < privtis, one’s own, pri- 
vate, peciiliiir, -b lex, law: see private and le- 
gal.'] 1. An ordinance in favor of an individual, 
lie ye onr help and our proteccioun, 

Syn for ineryt of jour virgioiteu 
The priritepe of tlis dclccctoim 
In yow confermed God upon a tree 
Hanging, Chaucer, Slotlicr of God, 1, 122. 

Pririlege, in Uotnan Jiirispnidenco, means the exemp- 
tion of DUO individual from tlie operation of a law. 

Mackintosh, Study of the Law of Nature, p, ho, note. 

2. A right, immunity, benefit, or advantage 
cn joj'ed by a person or body of persons beyond 
tlio common advantages of other individuals; 
ihe enjoyment of some desirable right, or an 
exemption from some evil or burden; a private 
or personal favor enjoyed; a peculiar advan- 
tngc. 

As untlcr/^n'fiVfi/c of ngc to brag 
Wlmt I have done being young. 

Sha^., ilucb Ado, V, 1. CO, 
It hath been an accustom’d liberty 
To spend this dav In mirth, and they will chooso 
Bftllicr their Soules tlicn priviledgr^ loose. 

Times^ jr/iMle (E. E. T. S.), p. 20. 
rastures, wootMots, mill-sites, witli the 7 ;ririkf 7 r^, 

IlichtR, and appurtenances M'hlch make up 

A Vnnkce I’amdlse. bViillicr, Bridal of Pcnnacook, 
.8pecincaUy — (n) In the Born. Cath. Ch., an exemption or 
license granted by tl)c Pope. It illfTers from a aijmcnfd- 
fimi and from a(;rar^* in that It never refers ton Bingic net, 
hut prc«iUpi>ou’8 and legalizes many acts done in pursu- 
ance of It, nnd confers on its pos.sessor immunity in regard 
to ever^' net so jirb lleged. (t») Special Immunity or ndvan- 
Inge granted to persons Inautlioiity orinofllce, ns the free- 
dom of speech, ircedom from arrest, etc., enjoyed by mem- 
beraof P.arUamenl or of Congress. Compare breach o/priv- 
t/rgr, below. 

The rarlinment-mcn areas greallTinccs a*! any In tho 
World, M hen m hatsoever they please Is Priritedge of Par- 
Jlnnient. Sclden, Table-Talk, p. 81. 

3t. An advnntnffo yielded; superiority. 

Compassion of the king commamls me stoop, 

Or I would SCO his heart out, ere the priest 
Should ever get that prinlcoc ol me. 

Shah., 1 lien. VI., I'd. 3. 121. 

4. In lair: (a) A special nnd exclusive i-igbt 
conforredby law on part icular persons or classes 
of persons, and ordiimvily in derogation of tlio 
common rigid. Such grants u'cre often sought to be 
jiisUfiedon grounds of public utility, but M'cre, ton greater 
or less extent, really Intended to lenent Ihe privileged 
person or persons. 

If thcprfntcrhaucany great de.'iltngswitli thee, bewere 
best get a 7/riui7fd7ebctlmes, nd Imprlmcndum solum, for- 
bidding all other to sell M-nste paper but hlmsclfe. 

Xariie, Pierce Penllcsse, p. 40. 

Our King, in lieu of Money, among other Acts of Grace, 
gave them a Pririlegc to pay but 3 per Cent. 

Uoiccll, Letters, I. vl. 3. 

(?>) The law, rule, or grant conferring such a 
right, (c) In tho civil law, a lien or priority of 
right of pajnneiit, such ns tho artisans* privilege, 
coiTCSpouding to tho common-law lien of a 
bailee or tho lien under mechanics’ lien-laws, 
cniTiera’ ])rivilogo, inu-kcej)ors’ privilege, etc. 
In this senso thcMonl Is more appropriately applicable 
to a i»referenec secured by law, and not to one granted 
by Bpeclnl ngreement, (ff) In some of Ihc United 
Stales, tho right of a licensoo in a vocation 
whicli is forbidden except to licensees, (c) In 
modorn titnes (since all liavo become generally 
equal before tlio law), one of the more sacred 
and vital rights common to all citizens: as, the 
privilege of the writ of habeas coiqms; the 7 ;riy- 
ilcgcs of a citizen of the United States. — 5. 
A spccidativo contract covering a ‘‘put” or 
a “call,” or both a put and a call (that is, a 
“straddle”). Seo call^, n., 15, )/., 6, nnd 
straddle, Breach of privilege, violation of tho 
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privileges specially possessed by members of legislative 
bodies. See the quotation. 

Breaches of privilege may be summarized as disobe- 
dience to any orders or rules of the House, indignities of- 
fered to its character or proceedings, assaults, insults, or 
libels upon members, or interference with ofllcers of the 
House in discharge of their duty, or tampering with wit- 
nesses. Sir T. Erskine May, Encyc. 13rit., 311. 

Conservator ofthe apostolic privileges. Seeconsm'ff- 
for.— Exclusive privilege. See excfim'i’c.— Mixed priv- 
ilege, a privilege granted to classes of persons. — Personal 
privilege, a privilege primarily and directly granted to 
some person, regarded as an individual.— Question of 
privilege, in parliamentary law, a question arising upon 
the privileges or lights of an assembly or of a memlicr of 
an assembly. It takes precedence of all questions except a 
motion to adjourn.— Real privilege, a privilege granted 
to some thing (building, place, or benefice), although in- 
directly extended to the persons by whom the thing is 
owned or enjoyed.— Writ Of privilege, a ^vrit to deliver 
a privileged person from custody when arrested in a civil 
Eult.=Syn. 2. Privilege, Prerogatire, Eremptiem, 7m- 
viunity, Franchii^e. Privilege is aright to door aright 
to be excused or spared from doing or bearing, this right 
being possessed l»y one or more, but not by all. Privi- 
lege is aUo more loosely used foraiiy spccirU advant.agc: 
as, the privilege of intimacy witli people of noble charac- 
ter. Prerogative is a riglit of precedence, an exclusive 
privilege, an oflicial right, a right indefeasible on account 
of one’s character or position : as, the .Stuart kings v\ ere 
continually asserting the royal prerogative, but rarliamcnt 
resisted any infringement upon its (Sec dell- 

nition of prerogative.) An exemption is an exception or 
excuse from vvdiat would otherwise be required: as, rg- 
avption from military service, or from submitting to exam- 
illation; tlgur.itivcly, exemption from care, from disease. 
Immunity is, the same as exemption, except that cjrcm;)- 
iion more often expresses the act of autliority, and tmmu- 
tiity expresses more of the idea of safety: as, immunity 
from harm. A franchise is a soitof freedom; the word 
has verj’ exact senses, covering certain jmivileges, exemp- 
tions, 01 immunities. 

privilege (priv'i-lcj), r. t.-, prot. and pp.jiri'ri- 
Icftcd, ppr. pm ikpiiiri. [Foi-mcrly also priri- 
Icdf/c; < OF. privciepir, F. 2 )ririU';iicr = Sp. Pg. 
2 >rit'ilcriinr = It. jirivilrginrc, < ML. privilepinre, 
privilege, approve, < Jj. privilcpiuiii, prhalego: 
SBQ phrHcpc, ii.'i 1. To grant some privilege 
to; beston-some particular riglit or e.xomptiou 
on: invest with a peculiar right or irainnnity; 
exempt Irom censure or danger: as, to prii'ilcpc 
diplomatic representatives Irom arrest; tlio 
prh'ilcpcd classes. 

Your Piemity does not rririlcdpc you to do me an In- 
jur)'. Sclden, Table-Talk, j). -15. 

Ther. Peace, fool ! I have not done. 

Aehil, lie is a privileged man. Trocoed, Thersites. 

Shak., T. and C., II. 3. (51. 

Tills freedom from the oppressive superiority of a pn'e- 
Heged order w.as peculiar to England. 

Uallam, Middle Ages, vHl. 3. 

Ocntllliomme In Prance was the name of a well-dcniicd 
and privileged class. E, A. Freeman, Amcr. Lects., p. 307. 

2. To (exempt in nny^'nj*; free: viith from. 

He took tills place for sanctuary, 

And it sliall privilege him/rorn your Iiands. 

5/mA'., C. of E„ V. 1. 9 j. 

It wa-s not a Jewish ephod, it is not a Romish cowl, that 
can an evil-doer /rom punishment. 

hev. T. Adams, Works, II. 2S0. 

3. To authorize ; license. 

Wilt thou be gla.'LS wherein It shall discern 
Authority for sin, warrant for blame, 

To pnri/roc dishonour in thy name? 

Shak., Lucreco, I. C2l. 

A poet’s or a painter’s licence is a poor security to priv- 
ilege debt or defamation. 0. Harvey, Four Letters. 

Privileged altar, communication, debt, .'^co the 
nouns.— Privileged deeds, In Scots law, holograph deoils, 
whicli are exempted from the statute that requires other 
deeds to be signed before witnesses,— Privileged sum- 
monses, in iS<;ofj?7rtic, a class of summonses in which, from 
the nature of the cau.'ic of action, the ordinal^' induciro 
are shortened.- Privileged villeinage. See villeinage. 
privily (priv'i-li), mlv, [< ME. privily, prcvcly^ 
prcvaly,Qi<i.\ < jjnry + -/j/2,] Inaprivyraau- 
nor; privately; secretly. 

Sir, a kyngc ought not to go so prcvchj, but to hauc his 
me 3 'ne a-boutc hym. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), L 61. 

There shall be false teachers among you, who privily 
shall bring In damnable heresies. 2 Pet. li. 1. 

privity (priv'i-ti), n . ; pi. privities (-tiz). [< 
ME. privitcCf 'privcicc, privctc, pryvctc, etc., < 
OF. privctc, < ML. *privit(t{t-)s, privacy, < L. 
privus, one’s own, private: sco private.'] If. 
Privacy; secrecy; confidence. 

Ther shallow fyndc 
A tliyng that I have hyd In privilec. 

Chaucer, Summoncr’s Talc, 1. 4-13. 

I will to you, In privity, discover the drift of my pur- 
pose. Speiiser, State of Ireland. 

2f. Private life; privacy; seclusion. 

Then PlmiB with pync put hym to scrche 
Of Polexena the pert, In priuetc holdyn, 

That was cause of tlie cumbransc of ids kynd fadiir. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12078. 
For all his dayes lie drownes In privitie. 

Yet has full large to live and spend at libertic. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. Ix. 8. 
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3f. Intimate relation; intimacy. 

With the praise of armes and chevalrie 
The prize of beautie still hath joyned bccne ; 

And that for reasons special! prtwhV, 

For cither doth on other much rclie. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. v. 1. 

4t. That TX’hich is to be kept privy or private ; 
a secret; a jirivate matter. 

Blamed hymself for lie 
Eadde told to me so greet a priiitee. 

Chattcer, lYoI. to Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 542. 
To signifj' unto yonrgracc, besides our common letters, 
also witli these my private lettci*sthcpnn7iV« of my heart 
and conscience in that matter. 

Bp. Jtidlcy, in Bradford’s Works (Parker Soc., 1863), II. 370. 
5. Private knowledge; joint knowledge with 
another of a private concern, which is often 
supposed to imply con.^jcnt or concurrence. 

I had heard of his intending to steal a marriage without 
the privity of us his intimate friends and acquaintance. 

Steele, Spectator, Ho. 133. 
Tliis marriage . . . brought upon Garcilasso, in conse- 
quence of his privity, the displeasure of the Emperor. 

Ticlnior, Span. Lit., I. 448. 

6f. pL The private parts. Jbp. Abbot . — 7, In 
lau': (a) That relation between difTercnt inter- 
ests of several persons in the same lands which 
arises under feudal tenures. All the various estates, 
less than a foe simple alisolutc, were regarded as so many 
p.irts of entire title, ami the persons among whom such par- 
ti.d intercuts were distributed were said to stand in priv- 
ity or in privity of estate to e.ach other. It the interests 


prize 

Our mortal eyes 

Pierce not the secrets of your heart; the gods _ 

Are only to them. Ford, Broken Heart, in. 1.- 

This sudden change was mucli observed by some w-ho 
were prim that Mr. Wilson had professed as much before. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 282. 

5t. Intimate; familiar; on confidential terms ; 
vvell known. 

And two knyghtes that hen moste prim with hj-m, tiiat- 
noon lie knoweth so moche of his coiiiiseile. • „ . , 

ilerlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 76. 

Gentlemen ushers of the privy chamher, four func- 
tionaries ill tile lord chamberlains department of tlie- 
royal household in Great Britain, who attend various cer- 
emonies of court.— Privy chamher, in Grat Britain, a 
private apartment in a royal residence. — Privy COat, a 
light coat or defense of mail concealed under the ordinary 
dress.— Privy council. See conna'f.— Privy councilor, 
a member of the privy council. Abbreviated P. C.— 
Privy purso, seal, etc. See the nouns. — Privy verdict, 
a verdict given to the judge out of court. =Syn. 1. Indi- 
vidual, special, personal, peculiar, particular. — 4. Cogni- 
zant (of), acquainted (with). 

II* ; pi. jyrivics {-iz). 1. InZaif, one stand— 
ing in a relation of privity to another. See 
privity, 7. (a) A partaker; a person having a joint or- 
common knowledge, right, or responsibility. More spe- 
cifically— (6) One bound by an obligation irrespective of 
bis being a party to it ; one bound or entitled in respect to- 
on estate irrespective of his having been a party to the 
transaction by which it was created. The term_ 2 >m’»/ is 
properly used in distinction from party; but 2 fvivies to a 
contract is used to mean the parties themselves. Siimson. 
2f. A secret friend.— 3. A necessary. 


lielonging to one of sucli persons devolved either by privy-fly (priv'i-fli), ii. A fly of the family 


act of law. as in the case of Ids death intestate, or by act 
of the pai tics, as in the case of a convej anco, upon a third 
person, that person was thereby brought into privity with 
him and the other?. In the former case he was said to be 
irrivyin law,in the latter cn&c privy in deed, each of these 
being only species of jmvies in estate. Upon the same 


AnthomyhUc, Bomalomyia scalaris, whose larva 
is usually found in human excrement. It is 
probably indigenous in Europe, though also 
found in North America. See cut under Homa- 
lomyia. 


rrinciplc. whenever scra-al lesser prix" /pr§), «. _[F.: seo Jincc.] A premium; 


of a l-si-ger, ns by grant of .a qualinccl interest or 
leaving a remainder or reversion in tho grantor, tlie par- 
ties were termed privies, (fc) More loosely, since 
tlio abrogation of temire, any joint, separate, 
or successive interest affecting tho game realty 
is deemed to constitute a privity botwcon the 
parties in interest. Tims, it B inlicrils land from A, 
tiicrc is pri vityof estate Itctween tlicm.and If C iniicritsthe 
same land from B. tlie privity extends to iiim, so tliat B 
and C maybe hotli boninl in respect to tlie band hj wlintcvcr 
lionnd A. (c) In tho law of obligations, the mu- 
tual relationships between contractor and con- 
tracteo, and citlier of them and a tliird person 
claiming under tho contract, which rcsnlt from 


a prize ; specifically, tho stakes or cup in a 
French horso-race or other sporting event: 
used by English winters in such phrases as 
pranilpyrix and jirio: ile Jloiyic (in French nation- 
al competitions in the fine arts), 
prizable (pri'za-bl), (I. [i 2 )rizc‘^ + -nhU.'] Val- 
uable; worthy of being prized. Also spelled 
prizcahlc. 

The courage of the tongue 
Is truly, like the courage of the hand, 

Discreetly used, ^prizvablc possession. 

Sir //. Taylor. St. Clement’s Eve, b I, 

Soo jir/snpc. 


claiming under the contract, which result from pnzaget, Soojirisni 
tho existence of tho contract. Tims, It A gives his prizallt, Soojir/sal 
note to B, and B separately gives his note to C, there is pyjgel (piiz), n. and n. [Foi’merly also prise ; 
privity of contract between A and B, and also between B ..p, / OF nri'ce a takintr eanture. a 

and C, hut none between A ami C. But if A gives his note ^ Wh-. jn ISC., k Wi.pHse, a lUKing, tapLute.js 

to B, and B Indorses it over to C, there is privity of con- 
tract among alb (d) In tho law of contracts and 
torts, tho legal relation consequont on joint or 
common knowledge and concurrence, particu- 
larly in respect to a broach of contract, a tort, or 
a wrong— Privity of tenure, the relation subsisting 
hotween a lord and fils immediate tenant, 
pritry (priv'i), a. and it. [< ME. prirp, privee, 
privc, prirci, pryir, prcrij, prere, < OF. pyrirc, 

F.privc = Sp.Pg. It. privado, private, < h.pri- 
raltis, apart from tho public, private: see ju’t- 
ralc, «., of which jiriry is a doublet.] I. n. 1 . 

Private; pertaining tosome person exclusively; 
assigned to iirivato uses; not public: as, tlio 
yyrivp purso. 

'file other half 

Comes to llic priew coffer of the slate. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 354. 

2. Secret; not seen openly; not made known 
in public. 

A counsail sail I tel to tlie, 

The whilk I will you bald priud. 

Holy Hood (E. E. T. S.), p. 02. 

This dnidpe, or diviner, . . . told me what pm’?/ marks 
I hail about me. Shak., C. of E., ilU 2. 140. 

The Se.as brcaklnp their sandic barres, and breaking vp 
liy secret vndcrmlnlngs tlie prime pores and passages in 
the eartJi. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 40. 


Place and occasion arc two privy thlc^'cs. 

B. Jomon, Cyiitlila’s Revels, v. 3. 

3. Private; appropriated to retirement; se- 
questered; retired. 

If yourlonlshlp shall commaund tocliastise or to whip 
any page or seruant, prouldc that it be done in a place 
priuie and secrete. 

Ouevara, Lcttcr.s (tr. by llellowcs, 1577), p. 101. 
It is the sword of the great men tliut are slain, wliich 
cntcretli Into their pnr?/ cliainbcrs. Ezek. xxi. 14. 

4. Privately knowing; admitted to the parti- 
cipation wth anotlier in knowledge of a secret 
transaction; generally with to. 

And couth remeve from the seid French kyngc the prevy- 
est man of licis Councell yf he wold. 

Paston Letters, I. 104. 
His wife also being priry to it. Acts v. 2. 

Myself am one made privy to the plot. 

Shak,, T. O. of V., HI. 1. 12. 


pri ^ , w- - 

seizure, a thing seized, a prize, booty, also bold, 
purchase (= It. jyresa), < F. jmsc, < pri5, pp. of 
prcmlrc, take, capture, < L. premiere, preben- 
(lore, take, seize: seeprc/icaf?. Qt. prize^y pris- 
on, etc., apprise, comprise, enterxmsc, purprisc, 
rcjyrisal, surprise, etc. JVicci and jn’ire2 have 
been in some senses more or less confused.] 

1. ». 1. A taking or cai)ture, as of the property 
of an enemy in war. 

His leg, through his late luckelessepnVe, ^ 

Was ciuckt in twainc. Spenser, F. Q., VI. viii. 25. 

2. In hunting, the note of the horn blown at the - 
captui'e or death of the game. 

SjT Eglamour base done to dede 
A gretc herte, and tane the hedc ; 

The pn/ssc he blewe fulle schille. 

MS. Lincoln A- i. 17, f. 140. {ITalliwell.) 

Aim’d well, the Chieftain’s lance has flown ; 

Struggling in blood the savage lies ; 

His roar is sunk in hollow groan — 

Sound, merry huntsman! sound the prysc! 

Scott, Cadyow Castle. 

3. That which is taken from an enemy in war; 
any species of goods or property seized by force 
as spoil or plunder; that which is taken in com- 
bat, particularly a ship with the property taken 
in it. The law as to prizes is regulated by the general 
law of nations. Brizes taken in war are condemned (that 
Is, sentence Is passed that the thing captured is lawful 
prize) by the proper judicature in the courts of the captors, 
called prize-courts. 

And when the saisnes were thus disconfited and fledde, 
the kynge Vrlen and his peple gedered vp that was lefte 
thcrof . . . greto richesse, . . . the richest that euer 
was sein. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 240. 

I have made, mother, 

A fortunate voyage, and brought home rich prize 
In a few hours, Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i. 2. 

The distinction between a prize and booty consists in 
this, that tile former is taken at sea and the latter on land. 

Bouvier. 

4. In early Kng. law, a seizure or tho asserted 
right of seizure of money or chattels byway of 
exaction or requisition for the use of the crown; 
more specifically, a toll of that nature exact- 
ed on morchaiuiiso in a commercial town.— 

5. That which is obtained or offered as the re- 
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ward of exertion or contest: as, apr/reforLatin prize-fighter (priz'fi'ter), n. One who figiits 
•i4es another with his fists for n wager or reward; 

' I'll iiovor wrestle for theorize more. a profossional pugilist or boxer. 

Shak., As you Like it, 1. 1. los. prize-fighting (priz'fi''ting), n. Fighting, es- 


peeialiy boxing, in publio for a reward or stake, 
it prevuils In Grcnt Itrltnln, tho United States, and in tlic 
llrltlsh possessions; in most of its forms and In most lo. 
oalitlcs it is illegal. I’rizc-nglitinB is conducted gonerally 
muler one of two codes of rules— the London prize-ring 
rules and tho Jlarquis of Qiiecnsbcrry rules. 'I'lio liglit- 
lug is eitlicr willi liaio knuckles or witli llglit gloves. 

prizelesst (priz'les), «. [< jn-izc" -1- -less. Cf . 
jtiicclcss.} Inestimable; priceless. 

oh, mediocrity, 

'J’liou prtzflest jewel only mean men liavc, 

ItUt cannot value. 

J^letcher (nml nnof/ier). Queen of Corintli, III. 1. 

prize-list (priz'list), ii. 1. A detailed list of 
tlio winners in any competition for prizes, as 
a Bcliool examination or a flowcr-sliow. — 2. 
Xdiit., a return of all tlio pov.soiis on board en- 
titled to receive prize-money at tlio time a eap- 
tmo is made. 

prizeman (priz'mnn), -pi. prizemen (-men). 
[< 7 )Wrei -k Jimii.]’’ Tlio winner of a prize. 

prize-master (iiriz'mas'ter), II. A jioisoii jiiil 
coimiiniid of a ship tliat lias been made a 


At every sliot the prize lie got, 

For he was both sure and dead. 

Jlolnn Hood and the Golden An-e!e{ChiId s liallads, I . .ISO). 

You lore 

Tile metapliysics! read and earn our nri^, 

A golden brooch. Tenmjmi, ITincoss, ill. 

6. Tliat wiiieh is won in a lottcrj', or in any 
similar wny. 

The word lottery . . . may bo applied lo any process or 

determining prtzes by lot Lncijc. JSnt., . li. 

7. A possession or acquisition which i.s prized; 

.unj' gain or advantage; privilege. 

It is war’s prize to take all vantiigcs. 

Shal:,, ' I.* i* 

The lock, olitnui’d with gniU, ftiul kept with poin, 

In every place Is sought, Imt sought in vtiln ; 

With such ixitn'ze no uiorlnl uinst ho hlo>t. 

Pope, 11 of tho Ii., V, 111. 

£t. A contest for a row.ird ; a oompetiUon. 

Like ono of two couteiulhig in prize. 

Shak., M. of V.. 111. C. M2. 

Aiul now,nsitworo,n Pnjrhcgmi toheplnycil bclNACCu 
the two Swords, tho Snlritunl and tho Tciupoud in cui 

7?ol<T, Chronicles, p. 7h. prize. 

Maritime prize, n prize Inker, hj cnpinre on the high prizC-money (prlz/mmi'j). Money paid to 
6cn^-To play prizest, to light pahliclj for u prize ; the captors of a ship or place whoro booty liiis 
licnce, iigumtively, to contend only lor show. been ohtuiiictl, in certain proportions nccoril- 

IIc is no brother thnt;)7o//? the prizr<t to rank, the money divided being realized 

P. Jon-mi, Cjiithln’s Perch, v, « prize or booty. 

By their endless disputes find wrangUngs M«ont words xixiZQT (pri'zcr), V. [Vortnorly nlso prturr ; < 
nn.l terms of nrt they itho iihllo-oiiheist nmde tlie peojdc 2 •. + 1 1. OnO wlio estimates or 

»eet thcr did hwtpintj prizes before tbein. A _ ., j* 


proartbrous 

ly much used by pirates in the Eastern Ai’chi- 
pelago. Proas are found chiefly within the region of tho 
trade-winds, to which by their construction they ara pe- 
culiarly adapted ; for, being formed with stem and stern 
equally sharp, they never require to be turned round In 
order to change their course, but sail equally well in either 



Mispwt thc> did but phtj prizes before 

SaUiniijlcet, acriuun*', II. lil. 

II. f/. 1. Worthy of a prize; that has gained 
a prize. 

A lord of fnl pnze oxen and of tlicop. 

Tcnniirnii, Princess, Oouclu^lou. 

2. Given or awarded ns u prize: as, a prizr 
cup, 

pri2e^ (luizh r, f.; prot. and i»p. prod. ppr. 

[<pnrel, fj.] If. To risk or venture. 

Da V tin. 

Thou ‘rt worthy of tho title of a fnuiro, 

That durst, bir pnaif <*f thy ntlc'cll<in. 

And for thy iuistrc«3‘ fnvtuir, jn-izr thy blcxxl. 

Greene, Priar bacon, p. 17ri. 

2. To make a prize <if; capture; seize. 

In the British ilousc of ('ominonfi It u ns otpIainc<l that 
the Ua\id J Adams uas prartl for conceding her nntiu' 
and her fiallliig-rorl- The Avierienii, XU. 

prise- (priz), r. I,; prot, and j.p. pn^td, i.pr. 
jinriutj. [< ME. vripcUf <()F. (and F.) prist 
set n price (»r value on, o«iteein, value, <. pris, 
price, < L. price, vaiue: f?ee pnre. Of, 

j/ntisi, (ijfpnusc, apprizi'^."] 1. To set or esti- 
mate tlio value of; rate. 

Having so swift and otcelloiil a " it 
As silt* is jmznl to haw 

ShaL. lluch Ado. ill. 1. W 

2. To Value highly; regard as of great worth; 
4'stocm. 

WliocVr cxi'ils In what we prize 
Appears a lauv in our cyi*** 

Slept (’adciiu^ and V.a!ie*'<'i, 1. Tlkl. 
Cold Is oalU'd gold, ntul dnxis called dross, t' the IWwk ; 
Goid >ou let iic, and clrn«i pick up mid prize * 

/j’nunioi';, Jthig and B*M»k, II. 2.' I. 

3. To favor or easi* (an aiTi-eted litiib), as a 
hor''e. nullttrelf. [Prov. I'hig.] rv Syn. 1. To ap- 
praise —2. I’o/ef, clc. See 

prize-t (I'riz), n. [< prtzi”, r. (T. /fr/ee, a.] 
Estimation' valuatuui; npiiraiseijieiif. 

r.T.'-ar'a no TmTi-lnnt, to make j>rize w itli yim 
Ot tilings tli.it iiiculuintb snld 

.SAnA., A. and v i ls.0. 

prize'^ (priz), ti. [Also ]nis( ; < I', /m-e. a hoM, 
grns]), punduise: see 1. Tliehrdd of a 
lover; ]»urehase. — 2. A lever. Ifnllitnli. [ITov. 
Kiig.l 

priZG’^ (priz), r. ; prot. and pp. priptl, pju*. 
prU'nxj. [Also }>nsr; < yir/.v-k n. Jlener, l»y 
confusion, pn/-.] To forci* or ium'ss, ospi'i-ially 
force open by inean.s of u lever, a> a door, otc. 

T.aking n mailnig spikehiteh ovir a innrlltig sfilko and 
with tlic jKiiiit jtrizinj it against the lopi- until fhe mt\ It u 
Is taut. Luce Si-am.ui-lilp, p I-. 

Wlien 1 geiitlj prhrd up tlic antlur c:i‘-e at its li.ist <ir 
on one slilc, the indliiilurn was ejccteil 

7.>onnM. rtrlil. of Uiclijils lo lij-ict? p -JUi 

prizcable, a- t^ee prizahlc. 
prize-bolt (]iriz'b6U), n, A projection on a g.m- 
carriagp for a liaiidRiiike to hold by in ruism^r 
the brooch. [I'jUg.] 

prize-court (priz'kort), ». A court whose fuue- 
tion it is to ndjudioato on caiitnres made at sen. 
prize-fight (priz'fit), u. A i>ugilislie oiicounter 
or boxing-rnatch for a jirize or wager. 


lelcrininca tho vnluo of n thing; nii ai.praiscr. 

But vnbio d^vclln not In narllciilnr will ; 

It Iiolds hlft estlinnlo ami dignity 
M well wherein 'tU preclouR of ItacU 
.\fl in tlio j»rtr« r. .SVinA*.,T. nnil (\, H. 2. M. 

2. One who comjietos for u prize, us Ji jirize- proacht (pMxdi), t*. 


lighter, n wrestler, etc 

Why would) oil be so fond to overcome 
Ulio liomiy j»riVr of the Uuiuorous duke? 

.v/mA., Afl >011 Like It, II. n. S. 

Appearclh no man yet lo answer the t»n*.vr/ 

Jt, ./enroll, Cyntida s UeweP, v. ’d. 

As If a cloud ouveloiKsl him while fought 

1‘nder Its rhado prim pri;rr», thonght with thought 

At dead-lock. Urmrninp, .SonUMlo, 

prize-ring (priz'ring), ». A vitig or inclosed 
jilace for prize-fighting; ulso, sometimes, tho 
praet ice itself. Tlic ring has now become an area eight 
)ardss(juaro>In<lo«ed l»y jKilesand Mi»e«. Tt prolialdydr. 
I Iv Oil Us name ftxmi the fact that tbocombalaiilsori*glnally 
fouglit la a ring foniud by tlic onlookcm 


direction. Tho Ice side Is flat and in a straight line from 
stem to stem, and nets as alcc-board or center-board; but 
the weatlicr side Is rounded ns In other vessels. This 
shape, with tliclr Binnll breadth, would retuier them very 
liable to bcel over, were it not for the oulilegcr, *ivhlch Is 
used on either side or on both. Tho proa is fastened toge- 
ther wllli coir yarns, Is e.\tremc'ly light, and carries an 
enonnous trlangulnr sail. Also called Jtpinr; jrroa. 

Thcyltiie Dutchl have /Vorr of a particular neatness 
and curiosity. We call them llalf-moon Procn, for they 
tuni up so much at each end from the water that they 
much resemble a Half-moon with the Horns upwards. 

Dumpier, V'oyagcs, II. I. 5. 

I spied, where she pointed, the reedy booms and buoyant 
oiit-riggvrsof frcebooHng;»ro(i!»lurkIng In cunning coves. 

J. ir. Palmer, Pp and Down tlie Irravvaddi, p. 29. 

[Early mod, E. proch ; 


< OF, p)w//ifr, come near: sec approach,'] To 
a)>proneh. 

Vfrldny, the v Day of ifebrunt 11, proehed pvc tho Cyte of 
Corfew. ’ Tvrkiwjton, Dlarlc of Bog. fravell, p. 01. 

proal (pru'ivl),^;. [<Gr,?rn(i, before, + -r/k] di- 
rected or fiioved forwnrtl. as the lower jaw in 
the net of chewing: ns, thepjord modoof mns- 
tiention, in which tho food is noted ou ns tho 
lower jaw pushc.s forward: oppo.sed to palhtaL 
,Sec propaitual, K, D, Cope, 
pro-amnion (prd-nnFni-on)i ». [< Gr- be- 
fore, + E, The primitive amnion of 

some nnimnls, suoceeded by tbo deliuitivo am- 
nion in a later stage of the embryo. 

It vni iitviy remarked . . . that wo take our point of pro-aniniotic (iird-nm-ni-ot'ik), a. Of or per- 
bonour from the prize riivj; but we do worse— ue take |,j;j,ing lo the pro-nmnion : clmrnelerlzod by or 
our ,K,ha of lukurnr ^ j,,o.n,nuio... 

An nW.rcviation ot ll.o Latin jiliraso .. ’•■’’'K ."<'''^'''9,'™'^ 


p. r. n. 

pro IT aatn, ns occasion may rennirtv 



ffoi*. the Higtiineiils or re:isons for am! ngiilnst a itrop^i 
slttou t»r tipiiibui ; and (rared)) ns a setb, to weigh or con- 
hitler Impartiidl). 

Grand and famous hcholnra often 
Hn>e nrgiiM pro nmf eon. and left It dontitfuk 

I’nncU'H. HI. :i. 

.\ mart In folIlt»q«iy rea*:ons wUli himself, and pro'e niid 
croiV, and weighs all IlM design*. 

Cowjrcee, Doutdc Dealer, F.p. DlmI. 

M> fallier’s re«obiHon of putting mo Into breeehi'4 , . . 
had , l»i-eii pn»'t/ and and Judit lidh talked o\ir 

hel w Kl him and iny mother, at»«nl n mmitb before. 

Sterne, Trlhtram Sliaiid), vL lu. 

They do not dechio largo ouc<tIoiis tiy casting up two 
columns of »*r»o «» f can*, and htrlkliig a lialaiice. 

XaL PxfC. 


the liwd gradually emerges from thh pm-amnintie pH. 

.ViVrp.». Scu, S, S., XXX. HI. 290. 

. [<Gr. r-pd. 

aunphorOy B.] 
tho anuphova 
of tho eucha- 
ristic oflico^ns jircccdcs the Sur.Rum Cordn. 

In ever)’ Liturgical family there Is one Liturgy (or at 
mt>st two) wldcb supplies the former or proatwphoral 
tM>rtIuu to all llie others. 

J, .V, Xcnlr, Bastern Church, I. ."ID. 

pro and con. See jn o. 

proangiospem (pro-nn'ji-o-sprrm), v, [< Gr. 
TTpd, before, + E. aufjiospcnn,] An arehaic or 
ancestral nngio.sporm; tlie auecstral form or 
fonn.s from which the modern nngio'^Iienns are 
Hujipo^ed to have been dovolope<l. They maybe 
known only in the fossil st.ate, or maybe manifested by 
ludlmeuts of ome fuiietlon.al orgims or parts in living 
anginsperiiis. 

Tin* ancestral pr(»-nnoia'';>cni?* aic supposetl lo have 
iKirue leaves such a* aie fouml dlmiuIfeheU or marked lu 
Fo many of their exlallng de.sceiidimts. 

Antirrc, XXXlll, m 


pro-. [1. F. Sp. IV. It - pro-, <1,. jiro- (pro- or 
y/rd-), jindixsprd, ndv. and preji., before, in front 

of, in favor of. for tho bem*nt of, in place of, . . / - r- - r/ 

for, ill i.. o..nrorn.ity rvitl,. olr., = proangiospemic (jnoo.n j -o-siko n t< 

(!r. Itrforo, for, olv., ,.rclix, = Ski . joo, l>rm,ii!i,n.ywrm + hihni., i.t-ilainnig to oi 

firforo; rf. h. por-, ,m-. rolllitonil forioH; lir. n'-soMililMif; n pnoincinsi.cm.. 

-p.,r, lii.foro, foiTli, from, clr. (.‘■co />ro'.-); iikiii I'lnnS lu llidr;.rp.uu;m..;« nuu- “tw'. ^ 

to K. for-f. /'orr-l, q. V. V-, I'tr., pin., ^ ' ‘, r, • 

, < Or. izpo- iirolix, l>pfor<>, plr„ liko tlio roi;- Proartlin (jiro-iir tliri), ii. pi. [A < f.r. zpo, 


yi/Vi 


iiiiti' L. pro-: uto' iiliovo.] A prolix of Lutiii or 
firi'ok orioiii. imuiiiiiioMioforc, in front,’ ‘ foiv,’ 

‘forlli,’ ‘ for\v:iril.’ )n sonio words, ns prnriiii. 
sill, prnprirlnr, proiioiiii, c'lr., it is jiropcrlv tlio 
liriqiositioii (Ij. pro, for, iiistcnd of). 
proa(l>rd'n), n. [Al^o prau, pi ahu, mid formerly 

;iiw, ;n»ic, also iiroir (ns Jliiluy); < Jraluyjn nu, 
a jiroa (a ptenerai torin for all x'csseis fielAveen a proartlirous (l)ro-iir tlirus), rt, ^Jn 
ennoe and a Kfjnnre-ritrsed A'easel),^ A kind of taining to tlio Vrottrlhri, or having 
Malay vessel rcmavkablo for swiftness, former- aeters. 


hofore, -i- dpOpm', joint.] 'Ono of four siihor- 
ders of existing {i'i]ii(i}i, or sharks, represented 
only hy tlie Ilelermlmiliilir, having the palnto- 
(imidriiti' njipiiratns iirtieiiliitod hy an exten- 
sive surfaeo with tlie preoriiitnl region of the 
skull: correlated with Opixlliarlliri, Jnarthri, 
and IHiiii.r. T. dill. 

Ill irhtlu, per- 
tlieir char- 



proatLis 
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probably 


proatlas "• LNL..< Ivft.rr*. 

-t* XI^. tiiftt>- : iitltt '-, ;;.] A rmlini'-ntary v«-r- 

ill Miiinirils priwM-il* k tin- allM‘« 

]*ro;.- r. I'rojr. Ilrit., X\. AM. [Kar*-.] 

proaulion (jirn-a'ii-oji ), /?. [< (Jr. r/>-«<ii/io 2 -, a 

••miT t , \ * -t i Ijiilf, < + fii/i', ri <’ourt, 

n iirill, ?i <*!i:srnli‘ i : ><•»• <;»///;.] In tli<* i-arlv 
< inin-h ari'j in tin* (Jj<*' l: (.'Innvli, tli‘* ]inr''h of a 

* li i: I <-)i. Ill I Jri ' 1. f litjri li' tla- pr" tiHuri H .n p ti h nt 
th. nr * •■•’■1 irf a « luir* li, «'j" :i Mil till - I i-i'li ' iumI nf tli-,' 

• II u I It !i f.'' til*; II a til' X. i’it" "> I; i ii it nf“ n ■ 

'ill- /■< r^t.//, >I_ *,r I' . . , ‘‘rMl' fllll' - .1 

I -■ :'i • t I li •! * ii 1 Ilf t )i n a ti • . li'i t o?t * m *■ it f I’lii'. 

It !. f I.' ii irt’ '-x 1 11, .» I fi'* n « - ' * ii'l * f I h*- 

!• ' . J. V. .Vf ’f . ! 1 Vrn • liur h. J. ‘Jl 

probahilioriRIu (I'n-'i-ti-oiri-.ir-izitit, r. [< NL. 

' )>) iihnliiliin f - I < \i. jil ftl/illiiliui . i ’ ‘!1 p . r. of 
jirifh'ihih^, pi oil • lil»' : jn tifiiifi!/ ."j In 

f'lith. l!>' nl,^ III. (l.n*t rin** t liat it [' !:i v. ful to :H*t 
in ji l.riii nn nil* r only \\ lion lliop- a in on* 
]irolKiliIo ojiinion in favor of sijoh notion than 
nuMin'-t :t. I o flint wlmn tln-i*** nr** tv.o ofintilly 
j.j olialilo opinion*', oin* f‘)r ninl 1 Im nlliCTn':;iin''t 
lih'Tfy of jo'tion, if i^ not lawful tci in-iTiit tin* 
foinnr opinion and follow oiio's inclination''. 

probabiiiorist (proli-n-l)iri-or-i^t J, n. [< XL. 

' jtrnlinhiliori‘<ftr, < Ij. jtrofiifhitior, cornpar. of 
)iy(thfihih', iirnhalili* : jn'ohfihh .'j Ono wlio 

lioIiN to l!io doctriin* of prolitiliiliori.sm. 

J'roh'ifiHi'iri't*, %\lin liolil tli.at tliu* 1 i\v Is alwnjs to !»«' 
oli'-jcl iinl* *•'■ nil ojilrilon cl'.'.vrly v«.i\ jir'ilMtilc (piuh i. 
filll'ir) L ojiji'i'S'd to It. /-ii'-y/*. J.n't.. i.';*.. 

probnbilis causa {iJiM-lnib'i-li-s [L.: 

SOI- )n-nhtjhl<' rinrl crrirvr-.] A jirrilt:ilili — 
Probabllls causa lltleandi, In Aiv.rs Inir, ]pl:iusllili: 
jrruinKl of iwtlrm or dcfcnM*. 

probabilism (prob'a-hildzm), u. [= F. jiroha- 
hih\-nir = t?p. iV* li. jfrohalnli.siiio = G. jiroha^ 
/nVi'vn/nv, < XL. jiroJidhili.'jmu^-, < L. prob/fUUiSf 
probtiblo; voo prohdhlr.'] In Horn. ('aUi. thcol.^ 
tin* (loctriiH* that whon there nretwo prohahlo 
opinions, each rc'tiii" on apparent reason, one 
in ffivor of and the other opposed to one's in- 
oliiintions, it is lawful to lollow the prohalde 
opinion whieli favors oiie’.s iiicliiialion. See 
jirobabiUornni, jirobfibili'ff. 

'1'Ik* wiirlsititr nf the principle Known Proh(ihih’t}it. 
Tlic nil 'itilnc: of tills principlu . , . Is simply this : wJicn 
ii (Ifiiiht :n ("rs us to tlie liimllnff foicc of pnme divine or 
hininii pin-ijit in any civtn case, It is pennis^ilik* t'l 
ah.iiidoti the opinion in fa\our of olitdicnce to tlui law — 
tcchtilriilh kmnin as “safe” (tnta) oiilnion — for that 
>s lileh f.n iinrsnon-conip1l.uice.provi(ic<l tliislaxcrojilnlon 
he * prohdile.” AimI tiy "prolialilc’’ Is meant nnj jndtr* 
ineiit oroiihilonl)'isedonsonieiea«onnhlef:ioun(ls. thoucrh 
sGth soim* (loitht tli.it the opposite view Is perhaps the 
true one (ffnr^, Tlieol. Mor., 1. n. fit). 

J-Jnoje. liril , XIV« cao. 

prohabilist (in' 0 h'n-hil-ist), n. [= F, prohnbt- 
lisfr = Sp. V>^. II. probabilista = G. 

< XTi, }tntb(ibi!i^f(i,K Ij. prohahiUn, proliahlc: see 
])rnlmblr.'] 1. One who holds the doctrine of 
]irohahiUsm. — 2. One who ninintnins that cer- 
tainty is impossihle, and that prohahility alone 
is to ^ovoni faith and practice. 

(probability (nroh-a-hil'i-ti). v , ; pi. probabtliftr<f 
(-ti/.). [= r . prohahili'ic = Sn. probabilidad = 

PfT. pyobdbilidadr = It. probahiUtd. < L. proba- 
bilita(t-)v, prohahility, credibility, < ])rnb(d)dis‘^ 
probable, credible: prohabk.^ 1. The state 

or character of heiii'r i>rohahlc; likelihood; ap- 
liearance of truth; tliat stale of a case orque*^- 
tion of fact whicli results fioin superior evi- 
dence or propondoration of arfiiimont on one 
•side, inclininp the mind to receive that as tlie 
trutli, hut Icuvinp some room for doubt. 

Thus, first traditions were .a proof alone, 

('onlil we he cert.Tlii such they were, so known ; 

Itnt, since some llawa in lonp descent may be, 

'J’hey make not truth, hut p^>^n^J7l7I/. 

Driulni, Iteiifjio Laid, 1. 31.^*. 

ProhnhiUtu Is nothincr hut the niipcaraiicc of such an 
nprceineiit or dis.apreement, hy the intervention of proofs 
>\ hose connection Is not constant, , . . hut Is or appeai-s 
•for the most part to lie so. . . . In which ca'c tlie founda- 
tion of his absent Is the7ir<(f<ol/i7i7»/ of the thinp. the i»roof 
lielnp such as for I he most part carries tnitlMiith it. . . , 
.^o that that m Iileh causes his a«scnt to this proposition is 
the wonted veracity of the sjieakcr in other ca«cs. 

LocKc, Human Undcrfitandlup, IV. .xv. § 1. 

2. Quantitatively, (hat ehnractev of an arfru- 
inent or projiosition of doubtful Irnth wliicli 
consists in llio frequency with which like 
propositions or arguments are found true 
i\\ the course of experience. Thus, if a die he 
thrown, the pndi.xhllity that it will turn up ace Is the fro- 
•mumey >\Ith which .sn ace would he turned up in an lii' 
sJellnltely lonp succession of throws. It Is coiicelvahle 
that there should he no definite proh.ahllity : thus, the 
•proportion of aces mipht so fluctuat : that their frequency 
Jn the lonp nin would he represented hy n diverpinp se- 
cies. Vet even so, there would be approximate prohahll- 
21)8 


III* s f-.r ^hort I- rl d« ..f tlm*-. AH (li'‘ 
of ihdll; ar*- « xJiHd!*d in Ih*- r t«** i,{ p'ltUnp i'lf-' .a 
hip •'■m* hit' k h* 1*1' ami n me whu** i.'o *, tl • n ft.-.) Ir c 
111* III >'♦ II .atid fjii dlj lit xw it p i.tii tm*- < r »' t « nl at r oi- 
7 he h« ijis ititi*! fir't 1 h- n lip. fo { * lu 
1 tt»* V r.ili/'* tin* c'-iiti tits <,f (h** hip ; arid .i ‘ti’d* ,r 
re ‘lit n U't k* attiiiud in ari} c-t-c in w Id'll iin-luhil- 
It> i' to h ixi-anx n :»! sipnifir me**, Ni \t. n » implcof tlo* 
.lit* mti't h- drawn out ;it ra'idom — th.il I-, •>• ; « tK t l'» 
!»'• xohmt irll} •■iihject^d to nnj pen* ml c'’Jidi!i"'.« addi 
t i"!nl t‘» tho.. of tijr , .ijirs* of « xp« ri« nee «,f M li 11 * v 
fonii a flirt. Ihn*. oiit-^if.the xi.ny *mC' «>r tipj- i 
on*-' I'm-l II >t h • j>-iti' iilarlx eh*^*'' ii. Tin- T:ind«>r,i ch •! • 
nn> he * If* t*dl*xni I.lm ty, if *1* 'll* <1. If. i ow a pi- * 
nntiih' r irf hlnplt h. m- r.ie fo ink* n«*iit and r* pi • *d -u 
< * ‘^'ix* h, th** f-'lhi’iit'p ]>ti* noin* non will i> »: d j- 
1* 1_\ trio , «•! . if not, a p!nln'ip.ili'>n • f !l ' ' ^o 
«>f ‘Ir-.w If will J**ohrlt .‘o- tnimdx,tln( if fh«-xih..h- 
s*rle-l-* “im-iNd iefo ptri- of !w<i fix* <I iiimih-t-.«f 
tirawItiP' ' .j i'lto TO - I'f |i-» atnl of lo.inn alt* nnl* !x , 
tin n Ih** :.x. r.pi pr* j» <rfl"n i‘f xxhit** l»*-.xii-* .ainonp Ih*- 
l.s of p*'i XX jll h<* to It lx il •• * itn** a** 111** axemp** pn>jH<! 
tl'in rinionp tie* *• Js *>f lo,'»i'i. This k tlie fiiii'l'inon 
tal ])injK»'»iti.in »*f tin* thi->ry *d prohahllill«*s— xx e inipht 
s ix *>f h -•!••— *iiir*- tin* •• eiintx of .all r* d Inf* reiic*- n'^ls 
»p XI If. 'I h*’ preatiT the fn *po n* y w it It xxliicli a sp* t Ifie 
* xt '.t or* urs III the I»np nm. tJo- ••tr**nper is the expre- 
l.'ti >11 til it it will occur ill .a jiirtnulat c.i'*-. Iknc**. i>r*>h- 
alulitx h.is him *h*lln*'<l n'i tin* <l*“pit< <»f lulltf xxhieh 
ouphl l*» I*.' .acrorde*! to a nrohlmiatlral jinipinent; hut 
till' 7*r*'Vil't7if»/, jis it l« t< ttiu«l 1^ strictly 

not prohihlhlx, hut a s<*ns*' *>f j*n*h»hilltx. l’rL»hahilitj 
nnx he iin.a'm*-! In dhfen-nt xxaX'* 1 h** eonceptu di«llc 
iu*-i'ur>' I'* the *li pr*'*.* of *'onfi<li m c to xx hh'h a rea-on l-x 
« ntith-d , it Is Ubc*! Ill the meiit'd pr*** * ••i «»f hal.incinp rea- 
‘•»Tis pio and run The rone* i*tnr.lotIc nie:i«tiie is tlie 
lop jithni of nnothi'r measure calh-d the r**!*/* — that k, 
the i.itlfMif the niind** r <*f faxomhlet** Ihe iitiitthcrof nn- 
f.iY'iriihle cas*--. l:ut the m*tisiire which l-i most easily 
pnardt *1 aeahist Hi*- fnlhides xx huh beset the calculalinn 
of piohahilitlrs Is tin* ritf'i *‘f Ihe number of favonxMc 
rases t*» the xxludo iiiiniher ‘*f oi|ually |»o««ihlc cases, or 
the ratio of theiiiunlurof occiiiTcnccsof the event to the 
total nuinher of occasions In tlie c*>ui-3e of cxnericnc*’. 
This ratio is calleil the7»rt/6a6i7i7y or chance of the event. 
Thus, the prohahility that aOlcxx-'iH turn up ace Is *. Pr*>h- 
.ability zero repre.^^ents ImpossUdUty ; prohahility t/m'fi/. 
certainty. The fundamental niUs for the calciilalion of 
pnihahllitles arc txxo, as folloxxs : Itvte I. 1 he prolrahjl- 
ity that one or the otlmr of txvo inutiinlly exclusive propo- 
sitions Is true is the sum of the proliahllltics that one nn*i 
the other arc true. Thus, Jf • |s the prohahility that a die 
xvillttiriiupaoe. and \ ks the proh.ahility that It will turnup 
nn even numh* r, then, r-lnce it cannot turn up .at once an 
ace and an even nimiher, tlio prohahility thatoneor other 
will he turned «j) is It fulloxva that If p is Ihe 
niohahitity that any ex till xvill hapfien, 1 — ?) Islhe proha- 
liility that it will imt happen. Jlulc //. The piohuldllty 
of nn cx'cnt tiiuUiplie*! hy the probahllltx, if tliat event 
happens, that another will happen, plves iis product the 
prohahility that both will happen. Thus, If a die Is fo 
tlirown that Ihe piohahllily of Its not heinc huiiid is then 
the proh.ahllily of its heini; hmmlacc up is A >c ) * ,>«. If 
the piohahility that a c«'rlalii man xvill icach the ape of 
foity is /*. ami the j*rol>ahi!ity, xvhcii he Is forty, that he 
xvill tlien teach sixty is/y, then the prohahility noxv that 
ho will leach sixty isyvy If txvocvents A ami II arc such 
that the jirohahility of A is the same whether J> *loes or 
docs not happen, then, also, (he pioh.alxility of It is the 
same xvlicther A docs or does not happen, oikI the events 
are said to he tiu/eyxem/enf The probahlUty of tlie concur- 
rence of txvo imlepciulent events Is thcpiodnctof tbclr 
separate probabilities, llic pMh.ahlUty (lint a pcneml 
event, xvliosc jiHihahility on each one of n occasions Isyj, 
sliould occur Just k limes nntonp tlicsc n occasions, is 
equal to the term containing y;*’ In the dcvelojinumt of 
(V d g)^, where <7 = 1 — Thu*', suppose tlie event is the 
appearance of licad when a coin is tossed np, so tliat p = 
*7 = A. and the coin he tossed up six times. Then the proh- 
ahilities of 0, 1, 2, 3, d, G, C heails respectively .are A, 

.**. ?V» /.o M, r'l- Tlie most probable value of k is that 
whole iiumhcr next less than (a -r l)y>, unless thi*»hc itself 
a \x liolc number, xxhen it is cipially probable. When the 
number of trials is large, the prohahilidcs of the differ- 
cut mimhers of occurrences of the given event are j»ro- 
pnidfonal to areas included hetwexm the so-called pmha- 
hility curve, Its asymptote, and onllnatcs at successive dis- 
t.anccs equal to l/|' 2 /i/»'/. This prohahility cuitc, xvliose 
equation is »/ = o — W — (xxheie o is (he clrcnmfcrence 
for unit diametei. ami <r Is the Napieilaii base). Is icprt- 
sented in the figiiiv, xxhere the apj*ro\iiiiate stralchtnc«s 



J’roli I'nluj Curxt 


Txx jr*' t’ I* rp-'. 'mt-ir- «■ «'f th* arx rrr cjxt -t i-j l:e-.!j* ‘ 
**•1 } 'i.l.ihilitl- « • ' txU' * * f tli> l’.< ta ft!- rli> I 5 ] : ■! X 

I dill- ' If • il ' r I ticx! ai'i'h .>tj >•! < f i : h .1 j'ltx 

|.i ft • Jf • . nr ■ ’ lx f 'cnl'.'-ari x h' - f*i a'l .■••i!'- 

rj t! ■ X ' - r- '•ill in Ih* h*r.,: niti. 'll,' tl •' n 

« f phi’ ihili’x t ! ■ t T’ .-ildi d the 1 ,'i ' »'f H « 1 1 x *1 

nl i' T.i'- 

3. Aii\ tliiii*.; Tl; liM'' the :ipi‘*-:ir:.m*.- *.f r* nlity 
or * ruth. 

p.- 'll th. r • r.’i i tlf * rth ar«* •]ih*n'h nt t.* 1» ? 1 1 
111 t 1- Tt* r n.il-’i XU 'i*' tl • - I •xir*' irkhl hat!'- 1* * ii> ]":• 

•«w • h >1 tl 1 X I I t,i> : f tlx !1 ; f '-f' i/.h- 

t,n>>ti >1 ill t’ v/< ’.n Si n'/A / \\ I. 11 ' 
•1. .\ -Jjiti in* nt <*f xxlint \< li];ely to In.jq.'-n : 
Tl f«tt *•< j*-! : Tqiplii 1 in I In* i*liinil l‘y Gl'-x • iaiul 
.\h1>** ti» 111" *iajly w»-:itlier-|>r*-<liei mil" in ('in- 
einnafi in aiicl "nh"»'fjn«-ntly hy 

( »» n* till Mycr to *1* "i'_:nato llio oO'cial v. ••:ith*T- 
foicea"!" of tlicl’niloil Slat**" Si*:nal SxTvi«*r. 
'i'll*' "amt* term hail h****n "imilarly ti'-rd l*y 
I>evr*i ii*‘r in Faris .^iiioo 
7h'* xi1ji>1c fxftcm jof mLti*)ri'l<*cl‘'".l I'rtdli’tlun*^) I* r\- 
c lien tlx *»rcaiitn*l and x erx »-xl' ti'lx *• . tin.- *'!l.t ial ptihll- 
e.dhmsi mhmi.e theh> e.alh >1 xi * .-xtlu r 

mai>-i. /’i i M'k, .'i'- 

Antcccdent probability. J'ee n;ir*-'ei/r>.r Bal.anco 
of probabilities, h*** (-ninnrr Calculus of proba- 
bility, a hnineh *>f malhimatlrs |*nehln',: h'>xx to raleu- 
late pndnlillftles hx gi-tieral iiuthotl- - Curve of proba- 
bility. See aix've. — Inverse Probability, the ptoha 

hilltj of a li\i>othe‘ls ai dediiee*! fnmi the c'>mp»rl'<>ti uf 
its con«efitienci X xxllh ol'«erxaliim Tliu*. tlie l"lh»xxiiip 
is a familiar pri*lih’m of lux erst* pri'l>ah|lll\ .''iipiNx-r a 
h:ip contain*' a siru** of llekels nnmhcnd cim«« x iillx i ]y 
fri>m 1 up. .Riipi**)'e n ticket Is ilnixx n at nmdnin, nod its 
tmndjcr is I", xx hat Is the mi**-l probable nnniher »'f t (cki ts 
In Ihe hop? The host oididun conotriilnp Inxi-r^e proha- 
hility seems to he that it is nllopither fallael*in«. niilc‘s 
the nnleccdcat pnihaldlity of tlie li>pothe‘^ls Is known. 
S<*nic XX liters hold that the prohahillt) of n proiKi«ition 
nlhjiit which wo are c«)inpUtcI> Ipiiorant Is A. others hold 
that It Is Indeterminate.— Local probability. M e h eal. 
— Old Probabilities. See Ud. 
probable (prol/a-lil), a. nml [< F. jtrobiibir 
= S]). prftbtdjlc = Pff. prninvrl = It. }>n>biibdr, 
< 1j. probabilfi, that may ho provoil, rrcilihh*, < 
tost, examine: j>rob/ , pn>n\] I, a. 

It. Capable of hi'inp proved; provahh*. 

It istlouhtlessly probalk tlial women are natme's prid**. 
virtues ornaments. Ford, Honour 'riiiimphanf. 

It oncht to he a total fast fnan nil tliiinrr diitinp (he 
solemnity, unless a prolallr neces'xlt) interxino 

Jrr. Tn}ih>r, Holj Llxlnp, Ix. '1 
No man ... Is jiroperly a hi relic . . . hut lie xxho 
maintains traditions or oi)inlons mil prolalh' hj Fcriptnre. 

Milton, Civ II I'ow er. 

2. Having: mon* eviilenee for than ntraiii'st. 
or evidence which incline** tho mind to Ijclicf, 
hut leaves stinio room for doubt ; likely. 

I do not «ay that the prlnrli>les of r»-lipion arc meiely 
probable, I have before assorted them tu he mornllx cer 
t;dn. Pp. WdUng. 

Tliat {? accounted probable which has better Jirpuments 
producible for It than can he hroupht apaiii'-t It. South. 

1 made uj) a Btnr)’ as phort and probable a.s I cotiM, hut 
concealed the prcalest part. 

S\nft, Gulliver’s Travels, hi. 11. 
riiaueer . . . makes it possllile. nml even y>r*'l*fif7r, that 
his motley chametera should im-et on n eomnion footiinr. 

hotrrll, Study \\lndoW8, p. 2"!. 

3. Rouderinp somethin^: likely, or sliowintr it 
to he likely; jtrobabh <‘vid»*n**«‘ ; ti probably 
presumption. IHackstont . — 4f. Flau''ihl(*; spo- 
eious; eolorahlo. 

Make this haste as your oxvn pood prr*rre«Ihip, 
Mrenptlieii d x\ ith w hat npolop> j ijii tlinik 
May nnike It probable neeil. 

Shnk . All’s Will, il. i. :.Z 
Probable cause. Sec cfin«‘* - Probable error, in nr- 
tron. and phimey V hen the value xif an> quantUx or ele- 
ment has been deternilne*! hy means of n nmiihi rfif Inde- 
peiulcrit ohscrxiitlons cx ciy *»ne liable to a i-inall aimnmt of 
aceldenlal error, the iletcrmlnatlon w 111 also h** ll.iMe t*> 
some uncerLainty, nml the y*rf-t*aWr error Is the *|uanUt} 
xxliieh is such that there is the same prohahillt} of the 
difference between the detennlnatljin ami tin* true ah«o 
lute value of the thing t*) he iletennineil ixcxedhip or 
fallinp short of It. Hut II Is to he r*-inarki'l that, ns eo 
define*!, the constant err*)i Inltmcinp to all ohseiT.itions 
of the piven series Is not Inelinh*d In the piohahle error. - 
Probable evidence, cx idem e •Iktinpulslu il fri>m *h mon- 
stmtivc c\i*lL*ncc in that it a*Imits of degn-* s nml of all 
variety of them, fioin the hlphest moral cirf;iliit> to tho 
very lowest presumpti<*n.— Probable inference. Pee 
I **/* reiiC'’. — Probable proposition, -^i-e Jir> /-Wfi'on. 
=:SyTl. 2. Hie’^uniahle. credible, rea«*jnahle 
II, a. A probable opinion ; an ojuniun rc‘'t- 
iiifT upon Kood hut not Mifliciont ;iroun*ls. 

1 he cusni'ts’ ilnrtiine of j'rot/aUr^, In x Irtn** *if xx hieh a 
man max h** pr**hahjliter oMipalus and prubaMliter dc'>b- 
ll-’alui: at tlie .*= iiiie time. 


t»( the shqic XX ill he remarked. If It is di'irxxl tua’-eerl.-.in 
(lie prohahility of the occurrence fioin A, t*i A-, tinR*s in- 
clusive in n tii.il" of an event whose probaMe occurrence 
nt each trialis p. (he approviinate value ix the area incluil- 
cd hetwceii the iirohahility curve, (he asymptote, and the 
two ordinates, for which 



1 -0* + Dp 


Lorr-flh .Among my Ik>cjk«, Cd ftr., p. •JGj. 

probably (I'ndi'n-hli), adv. 1. Witli piadmliil- 
ity; in a iirohald** nuiuncr; in all likelihood; 
witli th«* jipjn*jiniu**»* of truth or rcTility; lil:»*ly: 
a^, tin* story i*> probabhj true; the iicconnt i" 
jtrohiibhf **ur rc**t. 

I)lMiiijru!«U he’.w Ivt wliat may po=«il)ly and wlint xxlll 
jiri’batlij he d'jiie, Sir /,. L'lStraone. 




probably 


2i. Plausibly; with verisimilitude. 

Those that held religion was the difference of man from 
Leasts have bpoken pro&flWy. ...... 

Sir T. Broicnc, Religio ^ledici, i. 20. 

Call this .a iledc, and that a Parthian 5’outh ; 

Talk vrohahhj; no Tiiatter for the truth. 

i)ri)den, tr. of Ovid’s .tirt of Love, 1. 2G0. 


probalf (pro'bal), a. [< Uj.prola, proof, + -a?.] 
Probable. 

This advice is free I give, and honest, 

Probal to thinking, and indeed the couisc 
To win the Jloor again. Shalc.^ Othello, ii. ?1. S14. 


probalityt Cin’6-bal'i-ti), n. [Appar. ^prohnl + 
-itij; blit prob. an ciTor tor prohtihiJUy.] Prob- 
ability. 


[After describing a far-fetched derivation for the name 
Jlrigantcs.] But if such a conjecture may take place, 
otliers might with as great pj*o6afit>/ derive them from the 


Brigantes of Britaine, ^ . 

JIvUanilj tr. of Camden, II. S4. {Vanes.) 


probang (pro'baug), In surg.^ a long and 
slender elustie rod oC whalebone, with a piece 
of sponge attached to one end, or other similar 
instrument, for introduction into the esopha- 
gus or larynx, as for the application of reme- 
dies or the removal of foreign bodies, 
probate (pro'hfit), a. and «. [< pp. 

of jjroharcy test, examine, judge of: seej)ro6c, 
2)rovc.2 I. «. It. Proved j approved. 

3'he veray true & probate assercyons of hystoryal men 
touchynge and concernynge thantyquytes of thonourable 
monastery of oure lady in Glnstenburye. 

Joseph of Arimathie (E. E. T. S.), p. 27. 


2. Kelating to the proof or establishment of 
wills and testaments: as, dutie.s.— pro- 
bate Act, an English statute, also called the Court of 
Probate Act, 1857 (20 and 21 Viet., c. V7), abolishing the 
juiisdiction of ecclesiastical and other courts in matters 
of piobate of wills and administration, and vesting it in a 
new Court of Probate, whose authority was increased by 
the ConHrmatlon and Probate Act, 1838 (21 and 22 Viet., 
c. 60), and the Court of Probate Act, 1858 (id. , c. 95).— Pro- 
bate courts, the general name given in American law to 
courtshaving jurisdiction of probate and administration. 
Often more specifically called orpham' courts, surrogates' 
courts, etc.— Probate judge. See^Mrf^c, 

II. It. Proof. 


Macrobius, that did treate 
Of Scipion’s dreme what was the treu probate. 

Skelton, Garland of laurel, 1, 3G8. 

2. In ?aic, official proof of a will, (a) The deter- 
mination of the court before which a will is propounded 
that the paper is the last will and testament of the de« 
ceased and its admission thereupon to record as such. It 
determines or implies that the instrument is genuine, and 
regular in form and execution, and that the testator was 
competent to make a will, but not usually that the pro- 
visions of the will are valid. (6) A cojiy of the will, so 
proved, authenticated by the court, usually under its seal, 
and with a certificate that it has been proved, etc.— 
Probate in common form, a summary probate granted 
in some jurisdictions on production of the will nith an 
affidavit, M'hen there is no contest: as distinguished from 
probate in bolcmn fonn, or by litigation on issues or op- 
portunity for contest. 

probate-duty (pro'bat-du'''ti), n. A tax on 
property passing by will, 
probation (pro-ba'shon), «. [< F. jiro&af/on = 
Pr. proasoy jff’ohatio = Sp. prohacion = Pg, pro- 
vagao = It. prohasionc, < 1j. prohaiio^n^-), a try- 
ing, inspection, examination, < proharCj pp, 
prohatnis, test, e.xaraine: sec prohe^ 

prove.'] 1. The act of proving; proof. 

And wbat he with his oath 
And all i^rotatjon will make up full clear. 

Shak., M. for JL, v. 1. 157. 

He tliat must eat an hour before his time gives proba- 
tion of his intemperance or his weakness. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 35. 

2. Any proceeding designed to ascertain truth, 
character, qualitications, or the like; trial; ex- 
nmiuation. 


Let us buy our ejitrauce to this guild (friendshipl l>y a 
long 2)ro6ah'on. Emerson, Friendship, 

Life is j/robation, and this earth no goal, 

But starting-point of man. 

Brouning, Ring and Book, II. 211, 
Specifically — (n) E'ccZcs., the trial of a candidate for church 
membersliip, holy orders, or other ecclesiastical position 
and functions, pieparatoiy to his final admission thereto, 
(6) In //<coL, moral trial; a state of life affording an oppor- 
tunity to test moral character. 

3. Any period of trial. Specifically — (o) In religious 
houses, the period for the trial of a novice before he or 
she takes the vows of the monastic order. 


1, in probation of a sisterhood. 

Was sent to by my brother. 

Shak., M. forM., v. 1. 72. 

She . . . may be a nun without 2)ro6ati(7n. 

Rcaw. and FI., Philaster, ii. 20. 
(fc) In the Mcth. Epis. Ch., a period, usually si.x months, 
at the end of which a candidate for admission to the 
church determines whether he will unite witli the church, 
and the church decides wliether he should be admitted 
to niembership.—Tbc doctrine of future proba- 
tton, the doctrine that the gospel will be preached in 
another life, either (a) to all who die unregenerate, or (6) 
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to those to whom it was never preached, or who never ap- 
prehended it, in this life, particularly to the heathen and 
to those dying in infancy. In this latter and more com- 
mon form It is entertained by members of various Prot- 
estant denominations. This doctrine is distinguishable 
from the doctrine of purgatorj% or future disciplinary suf- 
ferings for the faithful, supposed to be necessa^' for their 
purification, and from the various forms of universalisra, 
which holds that in a future probation all men will sooner 
or later accept tlie ^spel. 

probational (pro-lSa'sbon-al), a. fK prohation 
+ -«?.] Seniug for trial or probation. 

Their afllictions are not penal, hut medicinal, or prdba- 
tional. B]), Itichardson, Obs. on the Old Testament, p. 278. 

probationary (pro-ba'sbon-a-ri), a, [< jjroha- 
tiOH + -ari/.] Pertaining to probation; em- 
bracing or sennng for trial or probation. 

Like Eden^s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil is from Thee. 

Couper, Progress of Error, 1. 4GS. 

That the present life is n sufficient period of probation- 
ary existence to the Righteous will be readily .acknow- 
ledged by all men. Timothy Dwight, Sermons, clxiii. 

probationer (iwo-ba'sbon-er), «. [< jyrohaiion 

+ One who is on probation or trial; one 

who is placed so that he may give proof of cer- 
tain qualifications for a place or state. 

Every day gain to their college some new probationer. 

B. Jonson, Epiemne, i. 1. 
While yet a young proifltioncr 
And candidate for heaven. 

Drydcn, To tlie Memory of Mrs. Anne KilHgrew, 1. 21. 
Specifically — (n) A novice. 

A stripling divine or two of those newly-fledged proba- 
tioners that usually come scouting from the university, and 
lie liere no lame legers to pop into the Bethesda of some 
knight’s chaplainship. Milton, Colasterion. 

Green probationers in mischief. Lamb, Old Actors. 

(h) In the Presbyterian churches in Scotland, one who has 
been licensed to preach, but who has not been ordained 
or docs not hold a pastoral charge. 

How do they expect a probationer to become a capable 
teacher if they never give him tlie chance of a pulpit? 

W. Black, In FarLochaber, viii. 
(c) In the Mcth. Epis. Ch., a candidate for membersliip re- 
ceived fora specified period on trial before final admission. 

probationersUp (pro-ba'shon-er-sMp), n. [< 
prohationcr + -ship.l The condition or state 
of being a iirobatloner. 

He has allorded us the twilight of prohabiiity, suitahie 
to that state of mediocrity .and probationership. Locke. 

probationism (pro-ba'slion-izm), ii. [(proba- 
tion + -ism.] ViesTS or "beliefs as to Cnman 
probation in relation to tbe future state. J!eli- 
ffioits Serald, July 15, 188C. 

probationist (ino-ba'sbon-ist), n. [< pi>'oba- 
iion -t- -isi.] A probationer. 

What portion ot the pretntionfete uniting avlth tlieJI.E. 
cliurcii hcconie futi members? 

The Congrcgalionalist, Hay 14. 1SS5. 

probationship (pro-ba'slion-sbip), n. [< pro- 
bation + -ship.2 A state of probation; novi- 
tiate; probation. [Rare.] 

Before tiie end of tiiese indies' probationtihip and inatric- 
tiiatiou, ids majesty ciiarged the catliedral doctors to dis- 
miss tliem out of the university. 

Translation of Eocealini (162G), p. 202. (Latham.) 

probative (pro'ba-tiv), a. [< probate + -foe.] 

1. Serving to test or prove. 

Some are oniy probative, and designed to try and stir up 
tiiosc virtues wliicti before lay dormant in tiie soni. 

Sonth, Sermons, IV. is. 

2. Pertaining to jiroof or demonstration: as, 
tlio probative force of evidence. 

probator (pro-ba'tor), v. [< h.probator, exam- 
iner, approver, < jJrobarc, test, examine, prove : 
see probate, jirovc.] 1. An examiner. — 2t. In 
laio, one wlio turns king’s (queen’s) evidence ; 
an approver. 

probatory (pro'ba-to-ri), a. and ji. [< kIL. 
"probatorius, adj. (n'eut. probaiorium, a bouse 
for novices), < h.probare, pp. probatits, test, ex- 
amine, prove: see 2 >robatc.] I. a. 1. Serving 
for trial ; being a proof or test. 

Job’s afilictions were no vindicatory punishments, but 
probatory chastisements to make trial of liis graces. 

Abp. Bramhall. 

2. Pertaining to or serving for proof. 

nis otlier heap of arguments arc assertory, not prohatanj. 

Jer. Taylor (2), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 32G. 

II. ?(.; pi. probatorics (-riz). A house for 
noviees. 

In tile same yecre Christian. Bisiiop of Lisinore, . , . and 
Pope Eugenius. n venerabie man, with wiiom iie was in 
tile Prabatorie at Ciarevait. wlio also ordained him to he 
the Legate in Ireland, . , . departed to Clirist. 

Holland, tr. of Camden. II. 151. (Davies.) 

probatum est (pro-ba'tum est). [L.; probatmn, 
neut. of prohatns, pp. of probare, test, exam- 
ine ; est, 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of esse, bo.] 
It lias been tried oriirovod : often appended to 
recipes or prescriptions. 


problem 

Take, . . , if your point he rest, 

Lettuce and cowslip wine : J'robatnm est. 

Pope, Imit. of Horace, n. i. IS, 

probe (prob), V. t. ; pret. and pp. pirobed, ppr.- 
probing. [< L. pyrobarc, test, examine, prove, < 
probtts, good: see prove, an olderform from the 
same L. verb. The verb probe is partly from 
the noun.] 1. To examine with or as with a. 
probe; explore, as a wound or other cavity, 
especially of the body: often used of searching 
for some extraneous object in a part or organ 
by means of an instrument thrust into it. 

Yet durst she not too deeply prote the wound. 

Dryden, Hind and Pantlier, iii. 

Thither too the svoodcock led her brood, to probe the 
mud for worms. Thorcait, IValden, p. 24.1. 

2. T'igm’atively, to search to the bottom; scru- 
tinize; examine thoroughly into. 

The late discussions in parliament, and tiic growing 
disposition to probe the legality of all acts of tlie crown, 
rendered the mercliants more discontented tlian ever. 

Jlallam. 

Wliy do I seek to probemy fellow’s sin? 

irilliam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 170. 

3. To prick, as a sealed can, so as to allow the 
compressed air or gas within to escape. 

probe (prob), n. [< LL.piroba, aproo£, (probare, 
test, examine, prove: seepirobc, v„ andproo/, n. 
Cf. Sp. tienta, a surgeon’s probe, < tentar, trj’’, 
test: see tempt.'] 1. A proof; atrial; a test. 
We wlio believe life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemie test. Loivell. 

2t. A printer’s proof. 

The thanksgiving for the queen's majesty’s preservation 
I liave inserted into tlie collect, whicliwas apter place in 
my opinion than in the psalm ; ye shall see in tlie probe 
of tlie print, and after judge. 

Abp. Grindal, Kemains, p. 2GS. (Davies.) 

3. In svrg,, a slender flexible rod of silver ov 
other substance for examining the conditions 
of a wound or other cavity, or tho direction of 
a sinus.— Nelaton's probe, a probe tipped with nn- 
glared porcelain, used in feeling for bullets. The lead, It 
touclied, leaves a mark upon the porcelain. 

probe-pointed (prob'poin^ted), a. Having a. 
blunt end, like that of a probe; not sharp-point- 
ed: as, pirobe-pointed scissors; a pirobc-poinicd 
bistoury. 

probe-scissors (pr6b'siz'’orz), Scissors 

used to open wounds, tbe blade ot which, to ad- 
mit of being thrust into the orifice, has a button 
at the end. 

probing-a’Wl (pro'bing-fil), n. A steel prod or 
awl, used to pierce the brain in killing fish for 
tlie table. 

probity (prob'i-ti), n. [< F. probiid = Sp. probi- 
dad = Pg. prbbidade = It. probiUt, ( L. probi- 
fn(f-)s, npr5ghtness,honosty, < ptrobits, good, ex- 
cellent, honest: see pnobe, prove.'] Tried vir- 
tue or integrity; strict honesty; virtue; sin- 
cerity; high principle. 

So near approacli we tlieir celestial kind 

By justice, truth, and probity of mind. Pope. 

A minister tWalpolel . , . who had seen so much per- 
fidy ond meanness tliat ho had become sceptical as to tlie 
existence of probity. Macaulay, Lord Holland. 

Let tlie reign of the good Stuyvesant show . . . liow 
frankness, protolp, and Iiigti-souled courage will command, 
respect, and secure honor, even where success is unat- 
tainahle. Jrciny, Knickerbocker, p. 4C9. 

= Syn. Inleyrity, Uprightness, etc. (see honesty), worth, 
trustworthiness, trustiness, incorruptibility. 

problem (prob'lem), [< ME. jirohlemc, < OF, 
mohlcme, F. xnollcmc = Sp. Pg. It. xyrohlcma =■ 
I). j)rol»?ccm, problcma = G. Sw. Dau. jiroVlcmf 
< L. prohicma, < Gr. 7rp6/3)i7^jja, a question pro- 
posed for solution, < 7rpo/3dP.Aen', throw or lay 
before, < Trpd, before, + pd7J.Eiv, throw, put; see 
hall^j haUistay etc., and cf. emblem.] 1. A ques- 
tion proposed for decision or discussion ; a mat- 
ter for examination; anj'’ question involving 
doubt, uncertainty, or difficulty; also, a ques- 
tion with a discussion of it. 

Although in general one understood colours, yet iverc- 
it not an easy problem to resolve ivhy grass is gi cen. 

fi'ir T. Broivnc. 

The Conclusion is the Problem (problema), question 
(qurestio, qurositio), which was originally asked, stated now 
as a decision. Tlie Problem is usually omitted in the ex- 
pression of a syllogism, but is one of its essential paits. 

Sir IT. Uamilton, Logic, xv. 

Few researches can he conducted in any one line of in- 
quiry without sooner or later abutting on some metaphysi- 
cal 2?ro6?e7/?, were it only that of Force, Matter, or Cause. 

G. II. Lcivcs, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 8. 

Specifically — 2. In geom., a proposition requir- 
ing some operation to be performed or construc- 
tion to be executed, as to bisect a line, and tlie 
like. It differs from a theorem in that tiie latter re- 
quires something to be proved, a relation or identity to be- 
shown or established. The Greek word is used in thia 
sense by Pappus, in the third century after Christ. 



problem 

3f. IbEnglisbuniversities, a public disputation. 
—Absolute problem. See absolute. — Alhazen's prob- 
lem, the problem from two given points in the plane of a 
given circle to draw lines intersecting on the circumfer- 
ejice and making equal angles with the tangent at the 
point of intersection.— Apollonius’s problem, the prob- 
lem to draw a circle tangent to three given circles in a 
plane. This celebrated problem was proposed, accord- 
ing to Pappus, by Apollonius in his work on contacts.— 
Busscbop’s problems, the following problems : (l) to 
cut a square into eight pieces wliich will fit together to 
make two squares, one twice as large as the other; (2) to 
cut a regular hexagon into five parts vhicli \iill make a 
square ; (3) to cut a regular pentagon into seven parts 
which will make a square.— Characteristic problem. 
See cAnrac^rrj'^h'c.— Chess problem, a given position of 
chess pieces in which it is required that one side mate 
the other (or sometimes compel the other to give mate) in 
a stipulated number of moves. — Comparative prob- 
lem, a question in regard to the degree of any quali- 
ty possessed by any subject. — Crown, Delian, deter- 
minate problem. See the qualifying w’ords. — Fer- 
mat’s problem, given two media separated by a plane 
and the velocities of light in them, to find the path of 
quickest transmission between two given points. — Hor- 
entine, goniometrical, imperial, Indeterminate, in- 
verse problem. See the adjectives. — Gergonne’s prob- 
lem, tlie problem to cut a cube so that the section shall 
enter at a diagonal of one face and emerge at the non- 
parallel diagonal of the opposite face, making the surface 
of section the smallest possible.— Huygens’s problem, a 
problem proposed by Christian Huygens in 1GG9, to this 
effect: a given number of perfectly elastic spheres lie in 
one straight line; the masses of the first and last are 
known ; the first strikes the second with a given velocity ; 
what must the masses of the intermediate ones be to make 
the velocity imparted to the last a maximum? This was 
solved by Huygens for three bodies, by Lagrange in 1759 
for five, and by Picart in 1874 completely.— Isoperimet- 
rical problem, a problem relating to a raa-ximum or 
minimum condition to be fulfllled by the form of a Hinc- 
tion : so called because the earliest problems of this kind 
were of isoperimelry in the narrower sense.— Kepler’s 
problem, the problem from a given point on the diam- 
eter of a semicircle to draw a line dividing the area in a 
given proportion; to solve the equation a s:x — bsinx; 
to find the position of a planet at a given time from its 
elements. Tliis problem, of capital importance, was pro- 
posed by Kepler in 1009. — L'Huilier’s problems, the 
following problems : (1) to cut a given triangular prism 
BO that the plane section shall be equal to a given triangle; 
(2) oil a given triangle as base to erect an oblique prism 
so that the perpendicular section shall be similar to a 
given triangle.— Limited problem, in math., a problem 
that has but one solution, or some determinate number 
of solutions.— Linear, local, notional problem. See 
the adjectives.— Malfatti’s problem, a problem of ele- 
mentary geometry, mentioned by I’appus about 300, but 
first solved by Gianfrancesco ilalfatti (1731-1S07) in 17SS : 
namely, to Inscribe in a given triangle three circles, each 
touching two sides of the triangle, and all tangent to one 
another. Tlie best construction was given by Steiner in 
1820.— Mechanical solution of a problem. See mr- 
cftanictiL— Nonius's problem, the problem to find the 
day of shortest twilight for a given latitude.— Pap- 
pus’s problem, in a given circle to inscribe a triangle 
whose sides produced shall contain three given points. 
—Pell’s problem, the problem to solve the equation 
jk 2 _ ai /2 s ± B.— Petersburg problem, a celebrated 
problem in probabilities, to determine how much ought 
to be paid for the assurance of being paid where m is 
the number of times that a coin will be tossed up without 
coming up head: so called because mentioned by Daniel 
Bernoulli in the Memoirs of the St. Petersburg Academy, 
but already treated by Nicolas Bernoulli the first in 1713. 
— Pfafl''S problem, the problem to transform an expres- 
sion Xi d^Jj + Xo dxo H- . . . into another of similar 
form with a given number of tenns, and to determine the 
smallest possible number of terms.— Potheuot’s prob- 
lem, to find a point from which two given segments are 
seen under given angles. — Problem of duration of 
play, to find the probability that one player will ruin 
another within a given number of bets, and the probable 
number of bets before lie is ruined. — Problem of 
squaring the circle. See sywarin^r.— Problem of tbe 
couriers. See courier. — Problem of tbe duplication. 
See rfuphcahon.— Problem of tbe inscription of tbe 
heptagon, the impossible problem to Inscribe a regu- 
lar heptagon in a circle with a rule and compass.— 
Problem of tbe scbool-girls, the problem to show 
how fifteen school-girls might walk out in ranks of tliree 
every day for a week, without any one w’alking a second 
time in the same rank with any other. — Problem of threa 
bodies, the problem to determine the motions of three 
rautuaUy gravitating particles.— SUTSOlid problem, in 
math., a problem which cannot be resolved but by curves 
of a higher kind than the conic sections.— Viviani’s 
problem, to pierce a hemispherical dome with four equal 
windows so that the rest of the .surface shall be quad- 
rable. 

problematic (prob-le-mat'ik), a. [= P. jiro- 
hlematique = Sp. proilcmdtico = Pg. It. problc- 
matico, < L. proMcmaticus, < Gr. ~pof3?.7!/jarih6g, 
pertaining to a problem, < Tzpdpirjpaij-), a prob- 
lem: sea problem.'] 1. Of the nature of a prob- 
lem; questionable; uncertain; unsettled; dis- 
putable; doubtful. 

The probability of foreign rivalry’ w’as not believed in, or 
was treated as at least distant ana problematic. 

ir>. i?. Qreg, Misc. Essays, 1st ser., p. 3, 
2. In logic., of tbe nature of a question, pos- 
sible or doubtful. 

I call a concept problematic if it is not self-contradic- 
tory, and if, as limiting other concepts, it is connected >vith 
other kinds of knowledge, while its objective reality can- 
not be known in any way. . . . The concept of a iioume- 
non is problematical— that is, the representation of a thing 
of which we can neither say that it is possible nor that it 
is impossible, because w'e have no conception of any kind 
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of intuition but that of our senses, or of any kind of con- 
cepts but of our categories, neither of them being appli- 
cable to any extmsensuous object. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason (tr. by Muller), iii. 
Problematic proposition. See proposition. 
problematical (prob-le-mat'i-kal), a. [< j^roh- 
lematic + -«/.] Same as problematic. 

AVagers are laid in the citj’ about our success, which is 
yet, as the French call it, problematical. 

Johnson, to Mrs. Tlirale, Nov. 1, 1777. 

problematically (prob-le-mat'i-kal-i), adv. [< 
problematical + In a problematic man- 

ner; doubtfully; (lubionsl}’^ ; uncertainly, 
problematist (prob'lem-a-tist), n. [< Gr. -go- 
a problem, + One who pro- 

poses problems. [Rare.] 

This learned 

Ecebjn, To Dr. Beale, Aug. 27, IGCS. 
problematize (prob'lem-a-tiz), r. pret. and 
pp. probleniuihcd, ppr. piroblcmatizing . [< Gr. 

-p6U?.ppa{T-), a problem, + -i'rc.] To propose 
problems. 

Tip. Bear him problematize. 

Pru. Bless us. what's that? 

Tip. Or syllogize, elenchize. B. Jomon, New Inn, ii. 2. 

pro bono publico (pro bo'no pub'li-ko). [L. : 
pro, for; bono, abl. of honum, good; X)ubUco, 
abl. of public: seQ pro, bonOj public.'] 

For the public good. 

Proboscides (pro-bos'i-de), n. p7. [NL., for 

*Proboscidid,T, < Gr. ^popooKic (-««!-), proboscis, 
+ ~i(hx.] The family of the elephants: now 
called Elephantidit. 

proboscidal (pro-bos'i-dal), a. [< L. proboscis 
(-cir/-), < Gr. irpojSocKig (-A'id-), proboscis, + -a/.] 
Same as proboscidiform. 

A proboscidal prolongation of the oral organs. Shuekard. 

proboscidate (pro-bos'i-dat), a. [< li. proboscis 
(-c/d-),< Gr. ;rpo^o<rA7f (-/c/d-), proboscis, -h -rtfcl.] 
Having a proboscis; proboscidean Probosci- 

date insect, an insect having a proboscidate mouth.— 
Proboscidate mouth, in entom., a Iiaustellate mouth ; a 
mouth in which the oigans arc modified to form a probos- 
cis, as in most flies. See cut under house-Jly. 
proboscide (pro-bos'id), n. [< P. proboscides 
< L. probosm, proboscis: see prohosm.] In 
her.f the trunk of an elephant used as a bear- 
ing or part of a bearing. 

Proboscidea (prd-bo-sid'e-a), i\. pi. [NL. (Hu- 
ger, 1811), < L. proboscis (-c/d-), < Gr. jrpojSocKi^ 
(-wd-), proboscis: see probo3c/3.] 1. An order 
of Mammalia having a long flexible proboscis 
or trunk, it now contains only the elepliants and 
their allies, as the mammoths and mastodons. The legs 
are mostly exserted beyond the common integument of 
the trunk, and all their joints ore extensible in a right 
line. The teeth are enameled; the incisors are— in the 
living elephants two above and none below. In some ex- 
tinct Proboscidea none above and two below, or two 
above and below, any of which may be developed into 
long tusks curving out of tbe mouth. The feet are all 
five-toed, so far as is known, incased in broad shallow 
hoofs, one to each digit, and the palmar and plantar 
surfaces are padded. The carpal bones are broad and 
short, in two separate, not interlocking, rows ; the scaphoid 
and lunar are separate from each other; the cuneiform is 
broad, extended inward, and attached to the ulna; the 
unciform is directly in front of the cuneiform, and tlie 
magnum in front of the lunar; in tlie hind foot tlie as- 
tragalus articulates in front only with the navicular. 'J'lie 
placenta is deciduate, zonarj'. The Proboscidea belong to 
the Iiigher or cducabilian series of placental mammals. 
Their nearest living relatives are the Hyracoidca. Tliero 
are 2 families — Elephantidfv, containing tlie elephants, 
mammoths, and mastodons, and Dinotheriidic, the dino- 
theres, the latter all extinct, the former now represented 
by only 2 living species. See cuts under Dinothcrium, 
elephant, Elephaniinie, and Mastodontinfe. 

2. A class of corticate protozoans, also called 
lihynchojiagcllatas represented by the noctihi- 
cans. E. It. Laulccster, 

proboscidean (pro-bo-sid'e-an), a. and «. [< 

L. proboscis (-cid-), < Gr. TzpopooKte (-kk 5-), pro- 
boscis, + -c-an.] I. a. 1. Having a proboscis 
or trunk; proboscidate or proboseidiferons ; 
belonging to tbe mammalian order Frobo- 
scidca. — 2. Of or pertaining to a proboscis: as, 
“the proboscidean sbeatU of tbe Nemertines,” 
Enctfc. Brit., XXIV. 184. 

Also proi'oscidiai, proboscoid. 

Proboscidean Sokes, the trematoUs ot the family Te- 
trarhynchidze. 

II. 11 . A mammal of tbo order Proboscidea ; 
an eiepbantid or dinotberiid. 

Also proboscidian. 

proboscideous (pr6-bo-sid'e-ns), a. [< L. pro- 
boscis {-cid-}, < Gr. irpopoaKit: (-a«!-), proboscis, 
+ -eo!!,?.] In bot,, having a bard terminal 
bom, as the fruit of Martynia. Treasury of 
Botany. 

proboscides, n. Latin plural ot proboscis. 
proboscidial (prd-bo-sid'i-al), a. [< L. probos- 
cis (-cid-), < Gr. irpo,8oaKig (-Kid-), proboscis, + 
-ial.] Same as proboscidean. 
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proboscidian (prd-bo-sid'i-an), a. and n. [< 
L. proboscis (-cid-), < Gr. iz'pojiocKic (sid-), pro- 
boscis, -t- -ion.] Same as proboscidean. 

Proboscidifera(pro-bos-i-dif'e-ra),)i.j)/. [NL., 
neut. pi. of proboscidifer; see'proboscidifcroits.] 
A division of pectinibranebiato gastropods with 
a small bead, a proboscis retractOe under tbo 
base of tbe tentacles, and variable teeth on a 
long cartilaginous lingual ribbon. It includes a 
large number of carnivorous gastropods, among the best- 
known of wiiich arc the Muricidic and the Buccinida:, 
Contrasted with Jiostn'/cra. 

proboseidiferons (pro-bos-i-dif'e-rus), a. [< 
'is'L. proboscidifer, < 1j. piroboscis (-cid-), probos- 
cis, + /erre = E. ftcarl.] 1. Having a probos- 
cis. — 2. In conch., pertaining to the Probosci- 
difera. 

proboscidiform (pro-bos'i-di-f6rm), a. [< L. 
roboscis (-cid-), proboscis, + forma, foian.] 
roboscis-like. Mso proboscidal, probosciform , 
probosciformed. 

probosciform (pr6-bos'i-f6rm), n. [<L. 71 to- 
ioic/s, proboscis, -t^/omn, form.] Same aspro- 
boscidiform. Encyc. Diet. 

probosciformed (pro-bos'i-formd), a. [< pro- 
boscforin + -ed 2 .] Same as proboscidiform. 

The surface of iht jrrobosciformed mouth, facing the first 
pair of cirri, has a deep central longitudinal fold. 

Bancin, Cirripedia, p. 176. 

Probosciger (pro-bos'i-jfer), n. [NL. (Kulil, 
1820), < L. proboscis, proboscis, + gercrc, carry.] 
A genus of black cockatoos: s 3 Tioiij’nious with 
Microglossa. 

proboscigerous (pro-bo-sij'e-ms), a. [< h.pro- 
hoscis, proboscis, + gcrere" carry.] Ha^g a 
proboscis; jwoboscidiferous. 

proboscis (pro-bos'is), n.; pi. proboscides (-i- 
dez). [= F. proboscide = Sp. proboscide = Pg. 
proboscis = It. proboscide, proboscis, < L. 
boscis, < Gr. TTpo^ooKig (-Kfd-), tbe trunk or pro- 
boscis of an elephant, tbe proboscis of a fly, 
an aim of a cuttlefish, < "r^po, before, + fidcKtiv, 
feed, graze.] 1. An elepliant^s tnink; hence, 
a long flexible snout, as the tapir’s, or the 
nose of the proboscis-moukey. See cut under 
Kasalis, 

The unwieldy elephant, 

To make them mirth, used all his micht, and wreathed 
His lithe proboscis. Milton, P. L., iv. S47. 

2, Any proboscidiform partororgan; anything 
that sticks out in front of an animal like an ele- 
phant’s trunk. See cut under Cysiophoriuic. (a) 
Thehuman nose,cspccially when very large. [Humorous.] 
(l») In entom. : (1) 'The rostrum or beak of a rhynchoph- 
orous beetle, or snout-beetle. (2) The long coiled haus- 
tellnte organ of lepidopterous insects; an antlla. See cut 
under hanstcllum. (3) The sucking-mouth of ally, a cylin- 
drical membranous or fleshy organ terminating in a dilated 
portion which is applied to the substance to be sucked up. 
(See promusds, and cut under house-fiy.) (4) The extensi- 
ble moutli-organs of a bee, consisting of the labium and 
lingua with their various divisions, and the maxilla.', united 
at tlieir bases with the labium, (c) In Vermes, a diversi- 
form buccal, oral, or pharyngeal organ of many worms, 
as errant annelids, gephyreans, turbellarians, and nemer- 
teans. In the last the proboscis is a tubular invaginated 
evcrsible organ opening in the anterior part of the body 
above the mouth, formed by a differentiation of the in- 
tegument ; it is variable in details of structure ; it may 
be divided, coiled, glandulous, and furnished with stylets, 
a retractor muscle, etc. (For various proboscides of this 
kind, see cuts under Acanthoce 2 >hala, Balanoglossus, Ccs- 
toidcs, Xo’eis, Proctucha, Bhabdocccla, and Wnjnchocoela.) 
(d) In coiich., the tongue of certain gastropods, sncli as 
shell-snails, when it is so long as to be capable of being 
protruded for some distance from the mouth, in wliich 
case it is used for boring the sliells of other testaceans, 
and for destroying by suction the soft parts of the in- 
habitant: distinguished from rostrum, (e) In polyps, the 
central polypite of a medusan. (/) In gregarines, the 
epimerite. 

proboscis-monkey (pro-bos'is-mung^'ki), ». A 
semnopitliecine ape, Kasalis larx'atus; a ka- 
bau: so called from the elongated and flexible 
snout, which resembles the human nose in size 
and shape. See cut under Kasalis. 

proboscis-rat (pro-bos’is-rat), n. Same as ele- 
phant-shrciv. 

proboscoid (pro-bos'koid), a. [< Gr. Trpo/SooA/f, 
proboscis, + el6og, form.] Same as jyroboscid- 
can, 

probouleutic (pro-bo-lu'tik), a. [< Gr. ‘rpofSov- 
?t€V(jcc previous deliberation (cf JIGr. 

7rpo/?or?-em;c, one who deliberates before;, < 
'!Tpo^ov?.evtiv, contrive before, < rrpo, before, + 
I^ovIeveiv, take counsel, deliberate: see boxdc^.] 
Concerned with the preparation of measures 
for action: noting specificall.y the Senate, or 
Council of Five Hundred, in the ancient Athe- 
nian constitution. 

A misapprehension as to the powers of theRoman Senate, 
which is represented as being a probouleutic body, like 
that of Athens, whicli prepared business for the Assembly. 

TF. F. Allen, Tenn. Slonthly, Feb., 1870, p. 124. 



procacious 

procacious (pro-ka'sUus), a. [= OP. pi-ocacc = 
Jt. procacc, < U. prociix (-(/(•-), forward, bold, 
shameless, impudent, < xvocnrc, ask, demand, 
akin to prccart, praj-: secjn-nf/l.] Pert; petu- 
lant; saucy. 

I confess these [pci'sonnl coincUness nlul henuty] are 
commonly hat tho temptations of women aiiil jimncims 
youtli. Baxter., .SeU-DciujiI, xUv, 

Xow attatin?: a procnriotts youth, non hoarleninu a shy 
homely one. Dr. J. Drown, Spare llouis,ail ser., p. 207. 

procacity (lu-o-kas'i-ti), «. [= OF. pivrircifc = 
Sp. prociicii/tid =: Fg. procnciflrirlr = It. prnai- 
cild, < L. iirocacila{l-)s, forwardues-s, impu- 
denee,< proeax forward, hold; bccproot- 
Impudence; petulance. 

Ill value nro nil yoni’ knnvci los, 

Delights, Receipts, jirocadlieK 

Biiriun, An.it of Mtl , ]i. CAl, 

procamllial (pro-lcmn'bi-al), n. [< jn-ncnmlnutu 
+ -«/.] Ill hot.f pcrtiiiiiiii" to or rGscmbliiig 
tho procamhiurn. 

A vrocambial bundle being fti-st fovmctl. 

Bncyc. Brit , IV, lor». 

procambium (pro-ham'bi-nm), ». [NIj., < Tj. 
pro, bol'oro, + NL. ('amluum: &co i'amluuiu-.'] 
In hot., a long-oelloil initial strniul of a vascular 
Immllo: a similar oi homogonoons foi'iuativo 
cell of a bundle. Comiiare conihiiint-. 

Thismnss {of clongntcil cells) is termed the procavihium 
of tile f'lbrO'V.iscul.ir bnmik'. L'lieyc. Brit., 1\ . 1>3. 

procardium {pro-kHrMi-nm), u . ; pi. jn'oranha 

(-jl), [NL.. < Ur. TTfio, bol'tUHs + hftpfha = E, 

heart.'} Tlio pit of tho stomacli; tbe scrobicu- 
his cordis. 

procarp (.pro'kUrp), n. [< NL. procarjiiitm, <. 
Ur. rpo, before, + Knprro^, a fruit.] In hot., in 
certain ai.sm aiul fmi"i, a unicellular or pluri- 
colhilar female scNunl orjjan, which consists of 
u idaraentous vecoptivo part called the tneho^ 
(Htuc and a dilated part enlled t!i(‘ earpofjonium, 
'i’lie protoplasm is not rouiukal o!T to form ini oosphorv, 
Imt is v.\dtt*il by fcrtiliMUun to a process of growth uhleh 
results m a sptnocarp. 

In the Floriderc it is tho procarpium (;»rocnr;0, uhlcli 
consists ot a single cell or a small cell group 

Dc Banj, 1 migi (tnmfi.), p. 121. 

procarpium (pro-hUr'iii-nm), a.; pi, procarpia 
(-a), [NL,: see provarp,} Same us procarp, 

procatalectic (pro-kat-a-lck'tilo, a. [< Gr. r/jo, 
before, + loavinjjofT: see catateeiic, 

Cf. rryotinra/ij'^tiv, leave olT beforehand.] In rtac, 
pros,, eutaleetic at tho lu'j'iniiini'; wantin'' tho 
arsis (metrically luiaeeontetl part) of the first 
foot. Tlius, tlio followin': colon in an iamhic 
period is proentiileet ie : ^ w -r w .i w -l (fop 

procatarctict H>r6-ka-tarl;'til!), a, [< Gr. r/’o- 
harapKTihuq^ be-'iiiuiiigbeforeliaml, being tlio im- 
mediate <*au.so, < ir(iu\(iriip\tiv, In-gin lirst, < rpn, 
before, + Kartipxnv, begin u])on, < upon, 
•f ai)\fir, bo iil'st, begin.] Being the iiuinoili- 
uto cause , in iind,, noting a <-ause which ini- 
mediately kindles a disease into action when 
there esistsu jnvdisposition to it. The jiroca- 
tarctie cause is often dtMiominated the exciting 
cause. Sv{‘ ( (I'n'K lit eint.'^e, lunlvv iXheunt. 
procatarcticalt tpro-ka-tnrk'ti-kal). a. [< pro- 
cataretic + -»//.] Same as procotaretii'. 

'Yho }>rocatnrctical niul procgumeiial cntiscs arc «if groat 
nso in i>h>sick. for the ph>sit.i.uis reduce :^lm 1 l^t nil tils* 
case.s tu thice causes : proentm cheat, iiiiii.;ruiiU'nnl. and 
iicetieal «)r containing. pmeataretual is \\ itli (hem the 

CXtcrn.il ami cvulcnt cause. . . . lore\amplc: The ]ln^^ 
catarctical ciwxio i}t thefoer is cither ciild 4ir (lieastriii' 
gent b.ithes Btiryer/^iiiciu/i, tr, by a (jcntleinan, 1. 17. 

procatarxist (pvo-ka-tiu-li'sis), o. [< Ur. -/mxn- 
rap^ig, a lirst hegiuning, < TTpounrapxnv, begin 
first: see ^irorafurcfie.} In vinj,, the kindling 
of a disease into action by a pnieut arctic cause, 
when a pvcdisjiosition exists; also, tho jiroca- 
tarctie cause of a disease, 
procathedral (pro-ka-tlicMral), n. [<L. pro, for, 
+ ML. eathcffrati.'^, a eatheilral : soi* eatli< rtral.} 
A church us'^d temporarily as a eiithcilral. 
procedef, r. i. An obsolete sjielling of jirorrrd. 
procedendo ipro-se-deuMo). n. [L., abk sing, 
gerundive of procn?trc,go forwanl, proceed : see 
jtrocerd,} In taw, a writ which formerly issued 
out of theEnglisIi Court of C’haiieery in t Iu‘ exer- 
cise of its common-law jurisdiction, wln-n jiidtres 
of any subordinate court wrongfully delayed the 
parties, and would not give judgment eitlier on 
the one side or on the othm*. it cnnimande«l the 
Jiulges to proceed to give judgment, witlnmt ^pccifJiMg 
any particular judgment to be glicn. A wilt of pmec 
dendo also lay whore an action liad been icinovcd fitnn 
an inferior to a superior conit, and it npin-nrcd to the sn. 
peiior court tliat it wa*! removed on ln«;ulllcicnt gioumls 
procedure (pro-sfi'dur), n. [< OI^. proriillirr. 
F. procedKi’o = It.” proccdiirii, < L. proccdcrc, 
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go forward, proceed: see proceed.^ If. The act 
of proceeding or moving forward ; progress. 

lie overcame the difliciilty in dcnaiicc of all such pre- 
tences as were made even from religion itself to obstruct 
the better 7 )roeediirc of leal and material religion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works, III. vii. 

2. Planner of proeoeding or acting; a course 
or modo of action; couduet. 

Those more complex intcllectualproc^rfurcs which acute 
thinkers have ever employed. 

//. S^yencer, Trin. of Psycliol. 
lie would learn if they 
Connive at r3m‘3proce<ii/ri'.' 

i.Voirnnif^, Strafford. 

3. A step taken; an act performed; aiu’oeeed- 
ing. — 4t. O'hat which proceeds froinsomcthing; 
product. 

No known substance but ciirtli, and the procedures of 
earth, as tile ami stone. i/ncon, 

5. The modes* collectively, of conducting busi- 
ness, especially deliberative business; specifi- 
cally. in lair, tho modes of conduct of litigation 
and judicial business, as distinguished from 
that branch of the Inwxvhicli gives or defines 
rights. It includes practice, pleading, and evi- 
dence. 

r.y itself indeed the lately rcvcaltHl Irish law would cnrrj' 
11 “^ .a verj* little way. Its gTe.at poeiillarity Is tho extraor- 
dinary prominence it gives to Procedure. 

Maine, Parly Law and Custom, p. 374, 
Civil jwoeedure ... is chiefly intended to rc.^lire and 
enforce the legalized Interests or “rights" of Indivlduols. 

VoUL Sci. <?imr/fT/i/, II. 12:t. 
Common-law procedure acts. .Sceoomman.— New or 
reformed procedure, see equity, 2(6).=S3m. 2. iVo- 
eccdiny, Operation, etc. Sec proeew. 
proceed (prd-sed'), r. t. [Early mod. E. also 
precede; < !ME. proccdeii, < OE. jiroccdcr, F, 
proevder z= Sp. Pg. proceder = It. procedcrc, < 
L. procedcrc, go forth, go forward, advance, 
como forth, issue, go on, result, xn*occod, < pro, 
forth, + cedcrc, go: seo cede.} 1. To move, 
pa'-s, or go forwanl or onward; continue or re- 
new motion or progress; advance; go on, lit- 
erally or figuratively: us, to proceed on one’s 
jouriioy; tho vessel touched at Queenstown, and 
then proceeded on her voyage. 

Come, cite them, Crltc«, flrif,niul llicn 2 >rf>cecd, 

It. Jo}tson, Cyiilhln’s Kevels, v, 3. 
Ilndst tlinu . . . jwoereded 
The Kweet depreei that this brief world nifords. 

SfiaK\, T. of A., Iv. 3. e:.2. 
Praeeediny Ifie space of a flielit-shoot, they llnde nnotluT 
Arch, like v'litji the tlrsl. JUtreha^, fUKrimage, p. SOIL 
I hliall . . , jiroeeed to more complex Ideas. 

L<»<:Ar, llumnii Uudersttuiding. 11. xvlii. 2. 
Iluving alro.idy inentlonetl tho«c Speeches widch are 
a«slirned to the IVrsons in thU Poem. I jtroceed to tho !)c- 
fccrii»thm uhleh the Toel gives us of ILnphael. 

.dddl«»)n,^pcc^nlo^, No. 327. 

2. To issue or come, as from an origin, source, 
orfoimtain; go forth: with /row, 

Lxeuso me that I am so free with >on : what I write 
proceeds from the clear Ciurenl of .a pure Alfcctlou. 

//oirr//, Ix-lter.s, I. V. 11. 
Prom the dc:Uh of tho old the new jirocceds, 

Whittier, 3*ho rreacher, 

3. Tooarryousomoseriosofnotions; set one’s 
self at work and go on in a certain way and for 
some pniticulurimrpose; act according to .somo 
method. 

If you promf’-e X9 pe.acc, wc will hcleeiie >ou ; If you 
jircceed in revenge we will abandon the Countr). 

(Quoted in Co/»f. John Works, I. 22o. 

rrom tliein I will not hide 
My judgments, how with mankind J ]>roeccd. 

Milton. J*. k, xl. fA 
lie that proceeds on other piinclples hi Ids In<|Ulr>- Into 
any feleiiee.s posts himself In a party. jLvcLe. 

lUit how severely w ith themselves j»rocecd 
Thu men wlio write such veise ns wc can read! 

r<qK,lmlt, of llor..II. 11. 137. 

4t. To be transacted or caiTied on ; be done ; 
pass; go on. 

ITo will, after Ills sour fashion, tell you 
What hath jtroeecdcd woitlij note to day. 

C.,i. 2.1S0. 

5, To begin and carry on a legal action; take 
any step in tho course of procedure: ns, to pro- 
ceed again.st an ofTcndcr. — 6. To como into 
cfr<*ct or action, [Rare.] 

This rule only jirormf? and takes pl.acc when a person 
c.iunot of common law condemn uuotlierhy Ids senteuee. 

Aylijre, Tarerpon. 

7. To take an acadomie degree : now used only 
in tlio nniversitios of Great Britain and Irohind. 
“ To procted master” is an abbreviated foim of 
** io jirocccd to tho degree of muster.” 

Ipnorniico in stilts . « . 

With pan-ot toiipuc perfonu'd the scholar’s part, 
J'rocfcdiny soon a gnidmited dunce. 

Cou'per, Task, ii. 730. 


proceleusmatic 

The oldest [surviving graduotel proceeded Bachelor of 
Arts the very Commencement at which Dr. Stiles was 
elected to the Presidency. 

Woolsey, Discourse, Yale Coll., Aug. 14, 1S50, p. 38. 

[(jUoUcyc Words.) 

=Syn. 2. To arise, emanate, flow, accrue, result, be de- 
rived. 

proceed (prd'secl), n. [Early mod. E. alsopro- 
cedc; < proceed, r.] The amount proceeding 
or accruing from some possession or transac- 
tion; especially, the snm derived from the sale 
of goods: now used only in the plural: as, the 
consigneo was directed to sell the goods for- 
warded and invest the proceeds in colFee. 

The only Precede (that I may use the mercantile Term) 
you can expect is Tlianks, and this Way sliall not be want- 
ing to make you rich Jteturns. Uoivell, Letters, I. i. 2i). 

Net proceeds. -'^cenr?2._Proceedsof acargo, in gen- 
eral, the return or substituted cargo, ac<|Uiicd liy sale or 
c.vclmiige of the goods originally sliipiied. Bow v. Hope 
Ins. Co., 1 Hall, loQ. 

proceeder (pro-se'd^r), n, 1. One who pro- 
ceeds or goes forward ; one who makes a pro- 
gress. 

Let him not set himself too great nor too small tasks; 
for tho first will make him dejected by often failing, and 
the second will make him a small jirocccdcr, though by 
often prevailing. Bacon, Nature in ilen (ed. IfeST). 

Specifically — 2. One who takes an academic 
tlcgree. 

A little before the Iteformation, the greatest part of the 
procceders in divinity at Oxford were monks and Kegular 
canons. 

Tanner, <inotcd in Forewords to Babecs Book, p. xxxvl, 

proceeding (in*r>-s6'ding), n. [Verbal n. of pro- 
ceed, r.] 1. A going forward; a proces.'jion; 

the act of one who proceeds; especially, a 
measure or step taken ; a doing; a transaction; 
as, nu illegal ptrocccdiiifj ; a cautious proceed- 
iiip; a violent procccdhifi, in the plural the term 
is'Bpecincally applied to suits and judicial actions of all 
kinds Involving rights of persons or of property, as well 
ns to the course of steps or measures in the prosecution 
of ucHous at law: ns, to Institute proceedings against a 
pci son. 

The 3>roeccdinp was thus ordered: viz.. First the City 
Marblml, to follow In tho rear of Ills Majesty’s Life Guards. 

/,’<i</fn«(f’s./o»/(Arber’s F.iig. Garner, I. 29). 

The clerk . , . should keep a record of the 

Bobert, Ilules of Order, | 51. 

M'c linvo learned some of ns to nppiovc, niul more per- 
haps to ncciuicsco ln,prf>e<'rdi«.7.<whlcliour fathers looned 
on ns 111 tho last degree unrighteous tuul intolerable. 

Stiil>tjf, .Mediev.'d and Modern Hist., p, 3. 

2t. Advancement. 

My dear dear love 

To yourprocrfdi’ii'; bids me tell you this. 

Shah, J. 0., il. 2. 103. 

3. pt. A rcconl or account of tho transactions 
of a society: as, the rrocecdings of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association. The procrr(/u>;7« of 
this and other Pucletlcs ditfer from the trnn.<!nehVjn^, in that 
llie )>rocecdiny^ niv the record of nil the business done, 
w 1th mere abstnicts of the papers rend, while the fra«v<ac- 
tions consist of the impers themselves.— Collateral pro- 
ceeding. t?cccoffaf/‘rnL— Dispossess proceedings. See 
Proceeding via executiva, in civil lair, ex- 
ecutoiy process (which sec, umler cxccufcry).— Special 
proceeding, n judicial proceeding other than an action, 
lus a writ of mnndaimis, a petition to appoint a trustee, 
etc.— Stay Of proceedings. See «fnp.— Summary pro- 
ceedings, in fnir, certain legal rcmedlcsnutliorizcd hystat- 
ute to he taken w Uhout the f<»nnal bringing of an action by 
I)rocessnmi pleading — an nllldavit laid befoien inagistiate 
under wnrnuit Issued theicoii being nsunlly substituted; 
more ."pccincally, such proceedings taken to di<5possess a 
toiiant for non-p-ayment of rent, or for holding over, etc.— 
Supplementary proceedings, sometimes called sup- 
plemental proceedings, proceedings supplementary to 
jmlcnicntnndexecutionfortlie enforcement thcicof, when 
the execution remains uus.alisllcd. Couits of equity have 
given such n remedy by bill compelling exnmiimUon of a 
debtor under oath, and by injunction against disposing of 
his assets ; and the codes of pioccdiire have added ns an 
nllcrmitivc remedy, at the option of the creditor, a supple- 
mentary proceeding, eitlier entitled In tlic oiiginal cause 
or a epecial proceeding issuing out of it, by wliicli, on atfl- 
da\lt, an order is granted compelling the debtor, or a 
llilrd person holding his assets or indebted to him, to ap- 
pear lor c.xnmhiation, and foihidding di^pos.al of assets 
mcanwlillo; and, if assets are discoveied, a leceivcr can 
be appointed. =sSyil.l. Procedure, Ojieration, etc. (seepro- 
cr.'J.''’). measure, iieiformauce, step. 

proceleusmatic (pros’^e-lus-mat'ik), tr. and n. 
[^ LL. procctciismaticus, < Gr. ^poKeAevaunTiKo; 
(sc. ttoi't), a foot cousistiii'X of four short sylln- 
bloSjlit. ‘pertaining to incitement, ’<’':r,oo/.e/n'a‘- 
pa, < TtpoKc/ehiv, arouse to action beforehand, 
incite before, (. :rpd, before, + order, < 

hr/7.etv, urge, drive on, incite.] I, a. 1. In- 
citing; animating: encouraging. 

The ancient procclcusniatick song, by which the rowers 
of Oallles were animated, may be supposed to have been 
of this kimk Johnson, Jour, to Western Isles, p. 140. 

2. In pros., consisting, as a metrical foot, of 
four short syllables; of or pertaining to feet so 
constituted. 



proceleusmatic 

II. ». In auc.pros.f a foot consisting of four 
short times or syllables. The proceleusmatic 
o I o o) is tetrascmic and isorrh^dhmic. 

Procellaria (pros-e-la'ri-jl), u. [NL., < L.pro- 
cella, a storm, aliurricane: Bee jh'occUoks.'] A 
Linncan genus of J*roccllarikliCy or petrels, for- 
merly conterminous with the family, later 
variously restricted, now usuall}' confined to 
the ver}’ small black-and-white species known 
ns Mother Carcy^s chiclcenff, as 1\ petagien, the 
stormy petrel : in this restricted sense synony- 
mous with ThaJassidroma of Vigors. Sec cut 
under petrel. 

procellarian (pros-e-la'ri-an), a. and ». [< 

Procellaria + -na.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
the genus Procellaria, in any sense ; resembling 
or related to a petrel; belonging to the family 
ProccUariidre. 

II. ». A member of the genus Procellaria or 
familv ProcrUariidic ; a petrel of au}' kind. 

Procellariidse (pros'^e-la-ri'i-de), n.pL [NL., 

< Procellaria + -idfe.'\ A family of oceanic or 

pelagic natatorial birds, named from the ge- 
nus Procellaria, belonging to the order Longi- 
peanesaud suborder TahinarcSj having tubuiar 
no.strils, epignathous bill with discontinuous 
horny covering, and webbed feet with very 
small, elevated, functionlcss or rudimentary 
hallux, if any; the petrels. The ProccHariid.’v ave 
birds of the high seas, of unsurpassed volitoihd powtrs, 
of all birds the most nearly indypeudent of land. They 
abound on all seas. There are probably about !X) species, 
of iiumeroub modern cenera, divi'iible into three subfam- 
ilies — albatrosses ; Procdloriinfp ; and Halo- 

dramxn.T, sea-runners; to which is to be added Occani- 
time, if the so-called Oc'’fim‘<iVbr arc refen’ed back to this 
family. Also Proccllariadie, Proccllaridrc, 

Procellariin® (pvos-e-lfl-ri-J'ne), n. pi. [NL., 

< Frocclliivid + -()(«.] The largest and leading 

subfamily of ProcdUiri icJic; this family, divestctl 
of the albatrosses and sea-runners; the petrols 
proper. They are characterized by the union of the nos- 
trils in one double-barreled tube lying hoiizont.ally on the 
base of the culmen, and the presence of a hallux, however 
minute. Theie are five groups of species — the fulmars; 
the petrels of the genus Gildrclafa and its relatives ; the 
stormy petrels; the shearwaters or hagdens; and the saw- 
billed petrels. The genus Occanites and three others, usu- 
ally ranged with the stormy petrels, are sometimes de- 
tached as type of a family Occanilida:. Also Procdlarinrp. 
See cuts umler hayden, (J-2drdata, petrd, 

and shearwater, 

procellas (pro-sel'as), )i. [Origin unhnown.] 
In (fldSb-blowi'iir/, a jaw-tool for pinching in the 
nedk of a bottle, or giving to it some poenliar 
shape, as it is revolved on the e.xtremity of tlie 
pontil. Also called pucdlas. li. H. Knight. 

procellousf (pro-seTus), a, [= OF. prnccUctix = 
Sp. procch.'.o ='Pg. It. procc}loso,<. li.proccllosiis, 
tempestuous, boisterous, < pvocclla, a storm, a 
hurricane (by which things are prostrated), < 
proccllcrc, tlirow down, prostrate, < jn-o, for- 
ward, + "ccllcrc, drive, urge: see excel, celcriti/.} 
Stormy. Bailci/, 1731. 

procephalic (pro-se-faTik or pro-sef'a-lik), a. 
[< Gr. Trpd, before, -i- ntipa^.y, head.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the fore part of the head. — 2. In 
Crustacea, specifically noting certain lobes or 
processes whieli form an anterior part of the 
wall of the licacl. See the quotation. 

Two flat calcified plates, which appear to lie in the in- 
terior of the head (tliougli they are really situated iii its 
fxont and upper wall) on each side of the base of the ros- 
trum, and are called the procephalic processes. 

Huxley, Crayfish, p. ICO. 

3. Ill (me. pros., sumo as inacroccphalic.—Vxo~ 
cephalic lobe, one of a pair of rounded expansions, de- 
veloped on the ajiterior end of the ventral aspect of the 
embryo of arthropods, which becomes one side and part 
of the front of the head. 

The neural face of the embryo is fashioned first, and 
its anterior end terminates in two rounded expansions — 
the procephalic lobes. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 219. 

proceptiont (pro-sep'shon), n. [< L. as if ^pro~ 
ceptio{n-), < pro, before, + capere, pp. captus 
(in comp. ’Ceptus), take: see capable. Cf. con- 
ception, inception, perception, etc.] The act of 
taking or seizing something beforehand; pre- 
occupation. [Rare.] 

Having so little power to offend others that I have none 
to preserve what is mine own from their ion. 

Eikon Basilike. 

proceret (pi’9*ser')j [= Sp. procer, proccro = 
Pg. It. proccro, <. L. procerus, high, tall, long, < 
]}ro, for, before, + \/ccr- as in creare, create: see 
create.'] High; tall; lofty. Alsoproccrow^. 

Such lignous and woody plants as are hard of substance, 
proccro of stature. Evelyn, Sylva, Int., § iii. 

procerebral (pro-ser 'e-bral), a. [< procere- 
hr-um + ~al.] Pertaining to the fore-brain or 
procerebrum; pvosencephalic. 
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procerebmm (pro-ser'e-bmm), «. [NL., < L. 
pro, before, + cerebrum, the brain.] The fore- 
hrain, comprising the cerebral hemispheres, 
corpora striata, and olfactory lobes; the pros- 
encephalon. 

proceres (pros'e-rez), ii.jd. [L., pi. of procer, 
rarely procus, a’chief, noble, magnate; cf. pro- 
cerus, liigh: see proccrc, u.] 1. The nobles or 
magnates of a country. 

In 1323 it w.a3 with the counsel and consent of the prel- 
ates and 7 >rocerc,«, earls, barons, and commons, that Kdward 
resigned his claims on Scotland. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 291. 

2. [cup.] [NL.] In SundevalPs sy’stem, an or- 
der of birds: same as the Proem of Illigcr. 

Proceri (pro-se'n), n.jd. [NL., pi. of L. proef- 
rus, higli: see proccre.] In ornith., in Illigers 
system of classification, a group of birds, tho 
same as EaUtieoi jMeiretn, embracing the stm- 
thious birds, or ostriches and their allies: so 
called from their proccro or tall stature. 

ProceridcB (pro-ser'i-de), ». pi. [NL., < Proce- 
rus + -idx.] A family of coleopterous insects, 
named b\'Laportc in *1834 from the genus Pro- 
rn'u.s, and now merged with the Carahidre. 

procerite (pros'e-rit), «. [< Gr. ~g(i, before, + 

KLpaq, horn, + -dc-.] In Crustacea, tho long 
many-jointed filament which terminates tlie 
antenna or feeler of many .species, as lobsters 
and crawfish, it constitutes nearly the whole length 
of the organ in such cases, tlie several other named joints 
of the feeler being short and close to the base. It is the 
last one of a seiles of joints named coioccrite, basiceritc, 
scaphoccritc, kchioceritc, weroccrile, carpoccn'fe, and pio- 
cerite, and is an excellent illustration of an organ with so 
many joints (technically CTi&/oi«ta) that they are not taken 
into separate morphological consideration. See cuts un- 
der ajitcwna, lobder, and Palinurus. 

proceritic (pros-e-rit'ik), a. [<procm/e + -tV.] 
Pertaining to the procerite of a crustacean. 

procerit^ (pro-ser'i-ti), n. [< OF. procerite, F. 

)roccrit6= Sp. proccridad= Pg. proccridadc 

t. proccriU), < L. proccritas, height, tallness, < 
procerus, high, tall: see prncerc.] Tallness; 
loftiness. 

They were giants for their cruelty and covetous oppres- 
sion, and not in stature or proecrity of body. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Hdw. VI., 1550. 

Experiments in consort touching the procm'fi/, and low- 
ness, and artificial! dwarfing of trees. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist,, | 532, Jiote. 

Tils insufferable proccnti/ of stature, and uncoiTCspond- 
ing dwarfishness of observation. 

Lamb, Popular Fallacies, xiii. 

procerous (pro-se'vus), a. [< h. proceru.s, high, 
tall: SQQ proccre.] If. Same as proccre. 

The compasse about the wall of this new mount is five 
huudreth foot, . . . and the proceroiw stature of it, so cm* 
bailing and girdling in this mount, tw'entie foot and sixe 
inches. Eashe, Lenten Stuffe (Hart. Misc., VI. 153). 
2. Tall, as a bird; belonging to the Proceres 
or Proceri. 

Procerus (pros'e-rns), n. [NL. (Mcgerle, 1821), 
< Gr. Mpd, before, + nipa^, horn.] 1. A genus 
of beetles, giving name to tlie family Procerkhr, 
containing a number of cast Kuropean and west 
Asiatic species, found on forest-covered moun- 
tain-slopes. These beetles resemble Carabus, 
but differ in having the anterior tarsi simple in 
both sexes. — 2, [/. c.; pi. proceri (-ri).] A py- 
ramidal muscle on the bridge of tho nose, move 
fully called 7)roccra5 nasi niid 2 }yrainid(dis nasi. 
Sec pyramkkdis. 

Procervulus(pro-ser'vu-lus\ «. [NL. (Gaudry, 
1878), < L. jiro, before, + NL, cervnlus, q. v.] 
A Miocene genus of Ccrvkhc, 

process (pros'es), «. [Early mod, E. also proccs, 
proccssc; < i\IE. procc^?sc, proccs, proses, < OF. 
piroces, F. proecs — Sp. proceso = Pg. It. jyro- 
cesso,<. L. processus, a going forward, progress, 
an appearance, an attack, a projection, lapse 
of time, < proccdcrc, jjp. jf^'occssus, go forward, 
advance, proceed: seo proceed.] 1. A proceed- 
ing or moving f oi'ward ; progressive movement ; 
gradual advance; continuous proceeding. 

So multeply gc sal! 

Ay furth in fayre proccsse. 

Vorfi Plays, p. 13. 

That there is somewhat higher than either of these two 
no otlier proof doth need than the very process of man's 
desire. Hooker. 

The whole vast sweep of our surrounding prospect lay 
answering in a injiiad fleeting shades the cloudy process 
of the tremendous sky. Il.Jamei ^r.. Pass. Pilgrim, p. 41. 

2. Course; lapse; a passing or elapsing; pas- 
sage, as of time. 

And therfor we muste abide, and wirke hejjrocosse of 
tyme. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E, T. S.), p. 20. 
By proces, as ye kiiowen everichoon, 

Men may so longe graven in a stoon 
Til some figure thcriniie emprented be. 

Chaucer, Fi-anklin’s Tale, 1. 101. 


process 

Swicli fire bv ixroccssc shal of kymlc coldcii. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iv. 41S. 

Three heautcons springs to yellow autumn turn’d 
In procc<-< of tlR seasons ha^e I seen. 

Slink., Sonnets, civ. 

'Jhc thoughts of men nic widen’d ^^ith the of the 

suns. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

3. Manner of proceeding or happening; way 
in which sometlung goes on; course or order 
of events. 

Now I pas will to Pirnis by jiroses agaj’iie. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1SC70. 
Commend me to your honourable nife; 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end. 

S/iak., M. of V., iv. 1. 274. 

Onr pai ts that are the spectators, or should hear a com- 
edy, aie to await the and events of things. 

IS. Jonson, Magnetick Lady, iv. 2. 
Saturnian Juno now witli double care 
Attends the fatal process of the war. 

Dryden, -Eneid, vii. 

4. An action, operation, ormethod of treatment 
applied to something; a series of actions or ex- 
periments: as, a chemical process; a manufac- 
turing process; mental jirocm. 

When the result or effect is produced by chemical action, 
or by the application of some element or powei of nature, 
or of one substance to another, such modes, methods, or 
operations are called processes. 

Piper r. Broivn, 3 Fish. Pat. Cas., 175. 
Cable-car lines are in jirocess of construction. 

Appleton's Ann. Cyc., 18S6, p. 184. 

5. Series of motions or changes going on, as in 
growth, decay, etc. : as, the process of vegeta- 
tion; theprocm of decomposition. 

He wlio knows the properties, the changes, and the pro- 
cesses of matter must, of necessity, understand the effects. 

Bacon, Phjsical Fables, vii., Expl. 
To him was given 

Full many a glimpse . , . of Nature’s 2^occ«5cs 
Upon the exalted hills. 

n'ordcicort/i, On the Side of the Jlountain of Elack Comb. 

6. Inlaw: (a) The summons, mandate, or com- 
mand by which a defendant or a thing is brought 
before the court for litigation : so called as be- 
ing the primary part of the proceedings, by 
which the rest is directed. Fonnerly the superior 
common-law courts of England, in the case of personal 
actions, diifered greatly in their modes of process; but 
since the passing of the Process Uniformity Act personal 
actions in general, except replevin, arc begun in the same 
way in all the English courts — namely, by a wiit of sum- 
mons. In chancery the ordinary process was a writ of sub- 
pccna. 'Jhc mode common in probate and ecclesiastical 
courts is by a citation or summons. In criminal cases, if 
the accused is not already in custody, the process is usu- 
ally a writer warrant. 

The Abbot of S. Isidor is of my acquaintance ana my 
great friend, . . . and now of late there hath beene pro* 
cessc against him to appear in this your audience. 

Crwernra, Letters (tr. byllellowes, 1577), p. 202. 
I’ll get out and attach 'em all. 

Middleton (and others), The Widow, il. 1. 
The next step for carrying on the suit, after suing out 
the original, is called the proem; being the means of com- 
pelling the defendant to appear in comt. 

Blackstone, Com., III. xix. 
They [the bishops] regarded the processes against here- 
tics as tlie most distressing part of their office. 

Jt. ir. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., iii. 

(b) The whole course of proceedings iu a cause, 
real or personal, civil or criminal, from the 
original writ to the end of the suit. Hence 
— 7t. A relation; narrative; story; detailed 
account. 

But hennes forth I wol my proces holde 
To Speke of aventures and of batailles. 

Chaucer, bquire’s Tale, 1. 650. 
To teche chyldcr curtasy is myne entent. 

And thus forth my proccs I purpos to he gjTme. 

Booke of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 50. 
In bi ief, to set the needless process by, 

How I persuaded, how I pray’d, and kneel’d, 

How he refell'd me, and how I replied. 

Shak., .M. for if., v. 1.92. 

8t. Proclamation. 

W’hen Pelleus his proses hade publishit on highe, 

And all soburly said with a sad wille, 

Jason was Joly of his Juste wordes, 

That in presens of the pepull tho prefers were made, 
And mony stythe of astate stonding ahoute. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. .S.), 1. 247. 

9. In aunt, and zodl., a processus; an out- 
growth or outgrowing part; a protuberance; 
a prominence; a projection: used in the widest 
sense, siieeifie application being made by some 
qualifying term : as, coracoid procc.'is. 

A thiid comes out with the important discoverj* of some 
litv/ process in the skeleton of a mole. 

Goldsmith, Citizen of the Woild, Ixxxix. 

10. In a projeetiou from a surface; specifi- 
cally, iu mosses, one of the iirincipal divisions 
or segments of the inner peristome. — 11. Same 
nB photo-proccss : commonly used attributively; 
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as, procc’fs blocks, _pr<?cm cuts, pictures, 
otc. 

The bare floor ^vas clean, and the avails were hung with 
cheat) urints of the kind known as pmeesa pictures. 

The Standard, VII. 12. 

Abating process. See Abuse of process. Sec 

(,{,wjf/r._Accessory process, same as anapophinX— 
Acromial or acromion process. See ficrowuo?).— Ac- 
tinic process. Sec actime. — Alax processes, two small 
wing-like processes proceeding from the crista palli in 
front against tlie frontal hone, and partially including the 
foramen c;cciirn.— Albumin process, in jdiotog. Sec al- 
Alinasal, alveolar, angular processes. See 
tilt* adjectives.— Ammonia ore process, see ammoma. 
—Anconeus process. Satneasofrcranwi. — Annular, an- 
teorbital, auditory, autographic process. See tlie ad. 
jeetives.— Articular process of the lower J aw. See « r- 
fi’cnfnr.— Augustin’s process, ainethod of cxtitictingsil. 
ver from the ground chloridlzed ores of that metal, by the 
useof a solution of common salt, Thesilver chloi id, foiTned 
in the cliloridizing roasting, is soluble in the saline solu- 
tion, a double chlorid of silver and sodium being foiTncd. 
From this solution the silver is jirccipitated by means of 
copper,— BarfTs process, a method of protecting the sur- 
face of iron from rust by forming upon it a thin film of 
magnetic oxid. It is done by subjecting it at a red iieat 
to the action of superheated steam. — Basic process. See 
insic.— Basilar process. See tayifar.— Basipterygoid 
processes. Sec ljasiptertjgoid.~^BeQT process, in photoff. 
See 6ccri.— Bessemer process, a method, invented by 
Bessemer, of dccarburizing cast-iron. It is of great im- 
portance, since by tliis process steel can now bo made 
much more cheaply than was formerly passible. Seo sUd, 
— BetheU process, a process for presen-ing wood, con- 
sisting in its imprejjnation with tar, oil of tar, and carbolic 
acid ; this mixture is commercially known as ffallatin, and 
is obtained by the distillation of coal.— Bird’s-head pro- 
cess, one of the avicularia of a polyzoan, which arc siiapcd 
and have a snapping motion like tlie beak of a !)ird.— Bitu- 
men process, m’photog. See fcjfmncn.— Boucherie's 
process, the injection of a solution of sulphate of copper 
into the poies of wood.— Bumettizing process, the in- 
troduction of zinc chlorid into the pores ot wood. — Capit- 
ular, carbon, Carlnthian process. See the qualifying 
words.— Cazo process fSp. cazo, a pan], in metal., the 
treatment of silver ores in the moist way, witli the aid of 
heat, which in the patio process is not used. See patio 
proem —Ciienot process, a process, invented by the 
French metallurgist Chenot, for producing cast-steel. 
M’rought-iron in the form of a metallic sponge is first ob- 
tained directly from the ore by cementation n ith charcoal. 
This iron is tlien carburized by being impregnated with 
some liquid substance ricli in carbon, then torrlfled, and 
finally melted in crucibles, as in the ordinary method of 
manufaoturing cast-steel.— Chlorination, cnlorin, cili- 
ary, clay, cllnold, cochlearlform process. See the 
qualifjlng words.— CoUodlon procCSS, in photon. See 
cofforfioi.— Condyloid process. Same as articular pro^ 
cess of the foicerjow.— Coracoid, coronoid, costal pro- 
cess. Sec the adjectives.— Corduii^’S process, a meth- 
od of dczincitlcatlon, by tlio use of superheated steam, 
of lead from which the silver has been separated by the 
Parkes process.— Creosoting process, the application of 
creosote to wood (especially telegraph-poles) for its preser- 
vation.— Direct process. See ifocmeji/.— Dry process, 
(a) In photog., the use of dry plates or films ; specifically, 
the use of gelatinobromide emulsions as a sensitive coat- 
ing for plates or films wliich are used in a dry state. See 
photagrajihu. Ih) la fish-cxdturc, a process of fecundating 
spawn, Invented uy V, P. Vrasskl. It differs from tlie moist 
process by requiring two vessels, one for the spawn, wliich 
is placed in it witliout water, and the other for the milt, 
to wliich water is added to moisten the eggs. By the dry 
process, scarcely one per cent, of tlie eggs escape fecunda- 
tion, while in the moist method ten or twelve per cent, of 
the span n may be lost, (c) In assaying. See assaying . — 
Due process of law. See d«ci.— Eckart's process, a 
method of preserving meats, game, fish, etc., by means of 
a solution of 1,240 parts salt, 10 parts saltpeter, and 25 
parts salicylic acid in 8,723 parts of clean water, applied 
under a pressure of 180 to 200 pounds per square inch. — 
Enslform process. Same as mefnsfcniwm.— Ethmoidal 
rocess, a small projection on the posterior superior bor- 
er of tlie turbinate bone for articulation with the unci- 
nate process of the ethmoid.— Executory process. See 
cxccutori/.— Falciform process. Same as /alx cerebri 
(whicli sec, nnder/nfa;).— Fallacy of an illicit process. 
See /nffnc!/.- Final process, the writ of execution used 
to carry the judgment into etfect.— Floccular process, 
the flocculus.— Foreign Process Acts. Sec foreign . — 
Fox-Talbot process, same as Fox^type, 1.— Frontona- 
sal, galvaiioplastlc, gelatin, geniculate, Ingrassian 
process. Sce the qualifying words.— Hamular process, 
(a) Of the larryinal bone, a hook-like projection at the 
lower extremity, curving forward in the lacrymal notch 
of the maxill.'i. (h) Of the sphenoid, the inferior liook-like 
extremity of the internal pterj gold plate, under which tlie 
tendon of the tensor palati plays.— HeliOtype process, 
See — intercoxal, jugal, jugular process. 

See the adj ectives.— Iron-reduction process, a method 
of smelting lead in which metallic iron is employed as an 
accessory agent of desnlphurization. or else some oxidized 
compound of iron, whicli during the process will yield me- 
tallic iron. This process has Ijeen extonsii ely e.\periinent- 
eil w'ith at Taniowitz in Silesia, and in the Harz, and there 
abandoned. It has also been tried in other localities, and 
is (or was recentlj) in use to some extent in Japan. Also 
called precipUntian proem, a translation of the German 
name for it {nicdcrschlagarhvit).— process, in 

man, a tliirkened patfc of the occipital bone to the back 
and outer side of tlie jugular fossa, articulating with tlie 
mastoid part of the temporal.— Kenogenetic process. 
See Acnof/oir/ic.— Kyanizing process. See l-yanizing.— 
Lacrymal process, a small projection on the upper an- 
terior border of the turbinate bone for articulation with 
the laciymal bone.— Le Blauc process. See froda.— Len- 
ticular process. See incus (n).— Long process of the 
malleus, a slender process received in the Glaserian fis- 
sure. Also called processus gracilis, longus, tenuis, folia^ 
mis, anterior, and tertius. Sec cut under hyoid. — Malar 
process, a thick triangular projection of the maxilla for 
articulation with the malar bone.— Mammillary, mas- 
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toid, mesne process. See the adjectives. — Martin pro- 
cess. Sec ricch— Maxillary process, (a) Of the palate- 
bone, a tongue-shaped projection on the anterior borderof 
the vertical plate, overlapping the orifice of the antrum of 
Highmore in llie articulated skull, (b) Of the turbinate 
bone, a flattened plate descending from the attached mar- 
gin, forming, when articulated, a part of the inner wall of 
the antrum below the entrance. — Monteith's process, 
the discharging of color from mordanted cotton cloth by 
the direct application of chlorin. — Morphine or mor- 
phia process. Seejnoi^j/ii'nc. — Nasal process, (a) The 
slender tapering process on the anterior superior part of 
tlie maxilla articulating with the frontal above, (b) Same 
as lacrinnal process, (c) Same as nasal spine (which see, 
under Nutant process. See nufant— Oblique 

processes of the vertebras. See Obliter- 

ate, odontoid, orbital process. See the adjectives.— 
Olivary process. Same as olivary eminence (which 
sec, under of/ixiry).— Orbicular process. See incus (a). 
— Palatal or palatine process, any marked outgrowth 
of a palate-bone, especially the flat horizontal plate of 
that bone wliich meets its fellow' in mid-line, the pair 
together forming the hinder part of the hard palate or 
bony roof of the mouth.— Palingenetic process. See 
palingenetic. — Paramastoid process, in man, an obtuse 
projection of the under surface of the jugular process, 
at the insertion of the rectus capitis lateralis muscle, 
corresponding to a iirominciit process present in many 
mammals, especially the ungulates and rodents. Also 
called paracondyloid process. — Parkes process, a meth- 
od of separating silver from lead by fusion with metal- 
lic zinc. When a molten mixture of these tw’o metals 
is allowed to cool, the zinc separates and solidifies first, 
forming a crust on the oilier metal. If the lead contains 
silver, this is concentrated in the solidified crust of zinc, 
from wliich it may afterward be separated by distillation. 
—Parotic process. Secparohc.— Patera process. See 
Von Patera process, below. — PatiO process ISp. patio, 
an open space], in metal., a method of obtaining the sil- 
ver from argentiferous ores by amalgamation, extensively 
practised in Mexico and South America. It Is suited for 
ores in wliich tiic silver is present in the form of simple or 
complex sulphide, without a large percentage of blende or 
galena, or more than three or four per cent, of copper py- 
rites, In this process the ore, grouiidby arrastres, ismixed 
witli common salt, roasted copper pyrites (called ma- 
gistral), and quicksilver. The w'hole mass is thoroughly 
mixed, usually by being trodden by mules, the result being 
that the silver becomesamalgnmntcd with the quicksilver, 
and can then be easily separated. The mixing (as indicated 
by the name) takes placcon largelcvelfloors in theopen air. 
— Pattinson process, in metal., a method of desilverizing 
lead, in general use inthetreatmentof argentiferous lead, 
an(^ capable of being profitably employed even when the 
precious metal is present in the lead in so small quantity 
as two or tliree ounces to the ton of the baser metal. The 
process depends on the fact that melted lead containing 
silver solidifies gradually in cooling, small particles like 
crj'slals separating from the liquid mass, which latter 
is much richer in silver than the other part— the part 
which solidifies or crystallizes first yielding up a large 
part of its silver to tliat part of the lead w'lilch remains 
fluid. By several repetitions of the operation, the re- 
maining lead becomes at last so enriched with silver that 
this metal can be easily and profitably separated. The 

f >roccss, wliich is one of great importance in the metal- 
urgic treatmentof argentiferous galena, was the inven- 
tion of Hugh Lee Pattinson of Alston in Cumberland, and 
was first applied on a scale of some magnitude in 1833. 
Before this invention silver had always been separated 
from lead (these two metals being almost always found as- 
sociated togetherin nature) by cupellation, through which 
process a proportion of silver less than about eight ounces 
to the ton of lead could not be separated with profit. 
The process is sometimes called Pecti- 

neal, phalangeal, photolithographic process. See 
the adjectives. — Photogolatiu process, in photog., any 
process in w'hich gelatin plays an important part, as in the 
ordinary gelatinobromide dry plates and films.— Plaster 
process. Seepfasfer.— Plattner’s process, a method of 
separating gold from pyrites by the employment of chlo- 
rin gas, by w’hicli the gold is converted into a soluble 
chlorid, W’hich can then be Avaslicd olit with water, and 
precipitated by sulphiircted hydrogen in the form of a 
sulphuret, from W'liich combination the precious metal 
is easily obtained. Sec chlorination. — Polychromatic, 
postaudltory, postfrontal, post-tympanic, prepu- 
toic process. See the adjectives.— Precipitation pro- 
cess. Same as iron-reduction process. — Process acts, 
United States statutes of 1789 and 1702 (1 Stat. 03, 275), the 
first requiring the writs, executions, ami other processes 
of the United States courts in suits at law to conform to 
those used in the supreme courts of the several Slates 
where such courts were held, except as to tlieir style 
and teste. The second, in effect, reenacted the first, 
but allowed the courts or the Supreme Court of the 
United States by rule to make such alterations or addi- 
tions as .might seem expedient, and regulated tlie fees 
of court-officers, etc.— Process caption. Sec caption.— 
Process of augmentation. See augmentation.— Vro- 
cess Workj any form of relief-printing plate m.ade by 
photographic or ctcliing processes, and not by cutting 
with a graver. Seeplioto-procm.— Prostemal, ptery- 
goid, etc., process. Sec the adjectives.— Pyramidal 
process. Same as tuberosity of the palate-bone.— BAXS- 
sell’S process, a modification of the Von Patera pro- 
cess for the separation of silver from its ores. The pe- 
culiarity of the process depends on the fact that a so- 
lution of tliiosulphate of copper and soda has a power- 
ful decomposing influence on tlie sulphurctcd, antimo- 
ninreted, and ai*scniureted combinations of silver. Tlie 
roasted ore is first lixiviated with sodium thiosulphate 
to dissolve the silver clilorid, and afterward witli copper 
tliiosulphate. This latter solvent is called the **extra so- 
lution," and by its use an additional amount of silver is 
saved, which would otherwise have been lost in the tail- 
ings.— Short process of malleus, a small conical emi- 
nence at the root of the manubrium. Also called proces- 
sus brevis, obtusus, exlemus, ennoideus, or secundus, or fw- 
beradum mallei. — Siemens-Martlu process. See steel. 
—Siemens process, Seesf^L—Solvay process. See 
soda,— Sphenoidal process, the posterior of the two 
processes surmounting the vertical plate of the palate- 
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bone. It curves inward and backward on the under sur- 
face of the body of the sphenoid bone.- Spinous pro- 
cess. See Styloid process, (a) A conical 

eminence at the upper c.xtrcmity of the fibula. (6) A short, 
stout, pyramidal process projecting downward from the 
outer part of the distal extremity of the radius, (c) A short 
cylindrical eminence at the Inner and back part of the dis- 
tal extremity of the ulna, (d) A long, slender, tapering 
process projecting downward and forward from the outer 
part of the under surface of the petrous portion of tlie tem- 
poral bone: it is developed from independent centers of 
ossification, corresponding to the tympanohyal and stylo- 
hyal bones.— Supracondylar process, a small hook-liko 
process, with its point directed downw.ird, not unfre- 
quently found in front of the internal corn! j lar ridge of 
the humerus in man. It represents a part of the bone 
inclosing a foramen in cai’iiivorons animals, — Thomas- 
Gilchrist process. Same as To obstruct 

process. See Trustee process, ^ceganxish- 

7nent, 2 (b).— Turbinate process. («) superior, a short 
sharp mai-gin of the ethmoid overhanging the superior 
meatus. (6) Inferior, the folded margin of the sphenoid 
overhanging the middle meatus. Also called superior and 
middle spongy bones. — Uchatius process, a method of 
making steel which has been tried in various places, but 
is not in general use. It consists in dccarburizing pig-iron 
by fusing it witli a material whicli will give up oxygen, 
especially iron peroxid or roasted spathic ore.— Uncinate 
process. Seeprocm«5un«natHS, underproccysw^.— Vag- 
inal process. (n) Of tlie sphenoid, a slightly raised edge 
at the base of the internal plate of the pterygoid, articu- 
lating with the everted margin of the vomer, (b) Of the 
temporal, a flattened plate of bone on tlio under surface 
of the petrous portion, immediately back of the glenoid 
fossa, and partly surrounding the styloid process at its 
base. — Vermiform process, the elevated median portion 
or lobe between the hemispheres of the cerebellum — that 
portion on the upper surface being known as the stiperior, 
that on the under surface the inferior. — Von Patera 
process, a method of separating silverfrom its ores, af tera 
cliloridizing roasting, by means of a solution of hjiiophos- 
phiteof soda or lime, which takes up the chlorid of silver, 
from which solution the metal can be precipitated by an al- 
kaline sulphuret. — Washoeprocess, inmefaf. Seejinnt, 
S.—Wetprocess,inj)7<ofoy.,the collodion process.— Zier- 
vogel’s process, the separation of silverfrom the sulphate 
by lixiviation with hot water containing some sulphuric 
acid. It is used in the treatment of argentiferous cop- 
per mattes in wlilch the silver has been transformed into 
the sulphate by u peculiar kind of roasting. This pro- 
cess is one of veiy limited application, as great skill is re- 
quired for the management of the roasting, and but few 
silverores can be profitably treated bythemethod. — Zygo- 
matic process, a horizontal bar, directed fonvard from 
the squamous part of the temporal bone, and articulat- 
ing in front with the malar. Also called zygoma.s^yiL 
Process, Proceeding, Procedure, Operation. In this connec- 
tion process applies to a way of doing something by rule or 
established method: os, the Bessemer jwocm; thcproccss 
ofdrlllingan artesian well; alegal^^rocm. Proceeding ex- 
presses a complex action making a wliole : as, it was a very 
strange ^n'oceedt’ny. Jefferson and Cushing, in their manu- 
alsof parliamentaryprocedure, use proceeding, perhaps asa 
participial noun, whereprocednre, being more exact, would 
be the better word. Procedure applies to a way of doing 
things formally; a legal proceeding is a thing done legally ; 
a legal process is a legal form gone through for the attain- 
ment of adefinitepurpose; legal procedtirc is the way of 
doing things in the administration of law, os in the court- 
room ; a legal procedure is a less desirable form of expres- 
sion for a legal proceeding. Operation may be used for the 
way in wliicli a tiling works or operates : as, the operation 
of a nail-making macliine; it is rarely used thus of per- 
sonal activity, except in a bad sense: as, the operatioiis of 
a gang of thieves. See act, v. i. 
process (pros'es), v, t [< process^ «.] 1. To 
Ijroceed against by legal process; summon in a 
court of law. 

He was at the quarter-sessions, processing his brother 
for tin and tinpence, hay-raoney. 

Miss Edyeii’orth, Ennui, viil. 

If n man processes n neighbour for debt, lie is in danger 
of being paid with a full ounce of lead. 

Fortnightly Pev., N. S., XL. 430. 

2. To reproduce, as a drawing, etc., liy any ine- 
cTianical process, especially liy a pliotograpliic 
process. See p7ioto-2>roccss. [Eecent.] 

Of course all American readers saw at once that everj* 
cut in Mr. Pyle’s admirable book was processed — to use a 
new verb invented to fit a new thing. 

Few Fork Evening Post, Jan. 2S, 1884. 

Both [books], we should say, are rather well illustrated, 

Lady J ’s with heliogravure portraits . . . and Capt. 

B 's with copies (also processed in some way) of draw- 
ings. Athcnecum, No. 3251, p. 207. 

processal (pros'es-al), a. [< jyroccss + -o?.] 
PertiTining to or involving a process. [Earo.] 

All Sorts of Damages, and processal Charges, conic to 
above two hunderd and fifty thousand Ciowns. 

llou'cll, Letters, I, iii. 8. 

procession (pro-sesU'on), n. [< JIE.^roccss/oH«, 
jn'oeessimi = 1). 2 »'o'ccssic = G. Sw. Dan. 2 »'o- 
ccssion, < OP. procession, P. procession = Sp. 
proccsion == Pg. procissuo, 2 >roccss(~o = It. pro- 
cessione, < D.processio()i-), aniarcMngforwai'd, 
an advance,. liD. a religious luocession, < ju'o- 
ccclcrc, pp. processus, move forward, advance, 
proceed: see proceed, Cf. process.] 1. Tlio act 
of proceeding or issuing fortli or from anj-tliing. 

The Greek churches deny the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son. 

J'er, Tauior, Works (ed. 1835), II. 290. 

In the^proccsrion of the soulfrom within outwnrd, it en- 
iarges its circies ever, iike . . . tiie tight proceedingfrora 
an orb, Pmerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 160. 
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It is obvious that the Effect is ahvays the Procession of 
its Cause, the dynamical aspect of the statistical condi- 
tions. G. II, Lewes, Probs. of Life and Hind, I. il. 87, 

A succession of persons 'walking, or riding 
on horseback or in vehicles, in a formal march, 
or mo\’ing with ceremonious solemnity. 

Goth with faire^jrocmioun 
To lerusalem thorwe tlie toun. 

King Horn (E, E, T. S.), p. 91. 

All tlie priests and friars in my realm 
Shall in j^rocession sing her endless praise. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., I, C. 20, 

The ^\hole body, clothed in rich vestment*:, with candles 
in their Ininds, went in procesnon three times round the 
bol) sepulchre. PocoeKc, Description of the East, II. i. IS. 
Let the loner, long procession go. 

And let the sonou ing crowd about it grow. 

Tennyson, Death of ‘Wellington, iii, 

3. An officp, toi-m of worship, lij-mn, litau}-, etc., 
said or sung by a number of persons advancing 

■with a measured and uniform movement Pro- 

cession of the Holy Ghost, in thcol,, the emanation or 
proceeding of tlie Holy Ghost either from the Father {sin- 
gle proeri^sion) or from the Father and the Son {douhle pro- 
co^-ion). See I'iUoqne, and Kiccnc Greed (under Niccnc). 
— Procession week, same as Ponation week (which see, 
under ro<;atiVjn).— To gO processiont, to take part in a 
procession of parishioners, led by the paidsh priest or the 
jiatron of the clmrch, making the round of the paiish, and 
invoking blessings on the fruits, with thanksgiving. 

Emy me 

Under that holy-oke or gospel-tree, 

Where, though thou sce’st not, tliou inay’st think upon 
ifo when thou ^oerly yo'st procession, 

nerrick, To Anthca. 

procession (pro-sesh'on), r. [= It. proccssio- 
wrtre, < ML. processionarc, go in procession; 
from the noun.] 1. intravs. To go iu proces- 
sion. 

Tlicre U eating, and drinking, and proccssionvi'y, and 
ina«(iueradlng, Cohnon, Man and Wife, i. (Dai'ics.) 

Two wear?’ hours of processioning about the town, and 
the iuevitablc collation, 

Josiah Quincy, Figures of the r.ast, p. 3CS. 

II. iraus, 1. To treat or beset with proces- 
sions. [Karo.] 

When thejT feastfull dayes come, they are . . . with no 
small solemnitye mattensed, massed, candclcd, lyghted, 
processioned, censed, etc. Dp. Dole, English Votaries, i. 

2. In some of the American colonies, to go 
nbout in order to settle the boundaries of, as 
land. The term is still used in North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Compare to beat the hounds, un- 
der houud'^. 

Once in cverj' four years (in the Virginia colony] the 
vestr)', by order of the countv court, divided the parish 
into precincts, and appointed two persons In each pic- 
clnct to procession the lands. These surweyors, assisted 
by the neighboi'S, cjcamined and renewed, by blazing trees 
or by other artificial devices, the old landmarks of tlie 
fathers, and reported the result to the vestiy,who record- 
ed the same in the parish books. 

Johns Uopkins Uxsi. Studies, III. 04. 

processional (pro-sosh'on-al), a, and n. [< ^lE. 
processi/oual (n.j, < OFl' processional, F. j>rocc5- 
sional = Sp. xiroccsional = Pg. x^t'occssional = 
It, *proccs$io)iale (in adv. proccssionalmcntc), 
< ML. *processionaUs’, in neut. p^t'occssionalc, a 
processional (book), < L. processio^n^), proces- 
sion: see profession.'] I. a. Pertaining to a 
procession; consisting in, haring the niovo- 
raent of, or used in a procession: as, a proces- 
sional hvran. — Processional cross. See ero5?i. 

IL ?b‘l. An ofiice-book containing the oflicos 
with their antiphons, hymns, laibrical direc- 
tions, etc., for iisQ in processional litanies and 
other religious processious. 

Tlie ancient Bcn-icc books, , . . the Antlphoners, Mis- 
sals, Grailes, /’rocvwon'Tf#, , . . in Latin or English, wrlt- 
Icn or printed. P. IF. Pixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xvL 
2. Ah>Tnn sung during a religious procession, 
particularly during the entry of tho clergy and 
choir into the church before divine service, 
processionalist (inp-sesli'cn-al-ist), n. pro- 
cessional + One ■who walks in a proces- 

sion; a processionist. 

processionally (pro-sesli'on-al-i), adi\ In tho 
manner of a procession; in solemn or foimal 
march. 

Ilenrj’ [V.] himself rode between long glittering rows 
of clergy’ who had come processionally forth to bring him 
into Jvouen by its principal gate. 

Pock, Church of our Fathers, III. I. 305. 

processionary (pro-sesh'on-fi-ri), a. and n. [< 
WF, proccssionanj, rv.‘, z='F,' xnoccssionnairc = 
Sp. = Pg. proccssionario, < ML. 

Xyrocessionarius, pertaining to a procession, < L. 
procmio(H-), procession: see 1. 

a. 1. Consisting in formal or solemn proces- 
sion. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. $ 41. — 2. In 
‘Critom., specifically, forming and moving in a 
procession: said of certain caterpillars — pro- 
cessional caterpillar, the larva of the European bom- 
bycld moth Cnethoeampa processionca, which travels up 
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and do^vn the trunks of trees in single, double, or quad- 
ruple file. The name is also extended to other larvro of 
similar habit. See the quotation. 

You will see one caterpillar come out and explore the 
ground with care; a second immediately follows, a third 
following the second, and after these come two which 
touch each other and the one that precedes them; these 
are followed by three ; then comes a row of four, then a 
row of five, then a row of six, all these following with pre- 
cision the movements of the leader. From this ciicum- 
stance is derived their name of processionary caterjnllar. 

S. Q, Goodrich, in U. J. Johnson’s Nat. Hist. 

II. V, Same as x^roccssioncr, 2. 
processioner (pro-scsb'ou-er), it, [< ME. x>ro- 
ccssijonare (def. 2), < OF. x^^'occssionaire, F. pro- 
cessionnairc, < jVIL. x^roccssionarius, pertaining 
to a procession, neut. processionarium, a proces- 
sional (book): seo yirocc-ss/o/mry.] 1. One who 
goes in a procession. [Rare.] 

Tlio processioners, seeing them running towards them, 
and with them the troopers of the lioly brotherhood with 
their cross-bows, began to fear some evil accident. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don QiiLvote, I. iv. 25. (Davies.) 

2. A count}' officer iu North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee charged with the duty of surveying lands 
at the reqxiest of an occupant claiming to be 
owner. 

procession-flower, n. See milkwort, 1. 
processioning (pro-sesh'on-ing), «. [Verbal 
u. of r.‘j A survey and inspection 

of boundaries periodically performed in some 
of tho American colonies by the local authori- 
ties, for tlio purpose of ascertaining and per- 
petuating correct boundaries of the various 
landowners, it was analogous in part to the perambu- 
lations practised in England (see perambulation, 4), and 
was superseded by the introduction of the practice of accu- 
rate surveying and of recording. The term is still used of 
some official sun'ey's in North Carolina and Tennessee, 
processionist (pro-sesb'on-ist), n. [< y)rocc5- 
sion + -t5f.] One who takes part in a proces- 
sion. 

A few roughs may have thrown stones; and certainly 
thc 7 >rocr«jriontsfs gave provocation, attacking and wreck- 
ing the houses of I’rotcstants, especially at the Broadway. 

Fortnightly Pev., N. S., XL. 2i9. 

processive (prd-ses'iv), «. [r= F. =s 

It. Xii'oeessivo, i ML. *proccssii'us (in adv. 
cessivc), < L. x^t’occdcrc, pp. x^^'occssus, go for- 
ward : seo y>rec(rd, y>rocc*6'.3 Going forward ; 
a d va n cin g. Colcn dge. 

process-server ())ros'os-s6r^ver), ». One who 
processes or summonses; a sheriff’s officer; a 
bailiff. 

He hath been . . . a rroerw-^errer, a bailiff. 

Shak., W. 'L\, iv. 3. 102. 

processual (pro-sc.s'u-al), <7. [< L. x^'occssus, 
process (seo procch), ^ •^l.] In civil law, re- 
lating to legal process or proceedings: ns, })ro- 
ccssual agency (the peculiar agency of a cogni- 
tor appointed in court by a party to act in his 
place, or of a procurator appeai'ing instead of 
an absent party to take Iiis i)!aco in the cause), 
processum continuando (in’o-scs'um kon-tin- 
ti-an'do). [L.: yirocmww, aceus. sing, of x>ro- 
ccssus, process; continuando, abl. gerund, of con- 
tinuarc, continue: see continue.] In Eng. law, 
a writ for the continuance of process after the 
death of tho chief justice or other justices in 
the commission of oyer and teimincr. 
processus (pro-scs'us), n. ; ph xDorcssus. [NL., 
< L.y)rocm/(5,* a process: see x)roccs.s.] In anat., 
a process; an outgrowth ; a part that proceeds 
to or toward nnotlier part — Processus a cerebel- 
lo ad cerebrum, the anterior peduncles of tho cerebel- 
lum, Seepedwne^.— Processus acerebello ad testes, 
the anterior peduncles of the cerebellum. Haepcdunclc . — 
Processus ad meduUam, the infciior peduncles of the 
cerebellum. See jict/uncfe.— Processus adpontem, the 
middle peduncles of the cerebellum. Sccywrfitnc/c,— Pro- 
cessus anonymus, an obtuse tubercular projeetion on 
either side of the cerebral surface of the basilnr process, 
in front of the orifice of the piccondylar foramen. — Pro- 
cessus brevis, the short process of the malleus. Also 
called processus conoideus extenws, obtusus, and secundtis. 
— Processus caudatus, the tall of the anthelix of the 
car. Sec second cut under rnri.— Processus clavatus, 
the clava or superior enlargement of the funiculus graci- 
lis. — Processus cochlearlformis, a thin lamina of bone 
above the Fiidtachl'in canal in the petrous section of the 
temporal bone, separating tliat canal from the canal for the 
tensor tympani muscle.— Pi ocessus costarius. (a) The 
ventral root of a cervical transverse process, (b) A trans- 
verse process of a lumbar vertebia.— Processus Cime- 
atus, the tubcrciiluin cuneatuni, or slight superior en- 
largement of the funiculus cuneatus.— Processus e 
cerebello ad cerebrum, the superior peduncle of tho 
cerebellum. See jKdttnclc. — Processus e cerebello ad 
meduUam oblongatam, the Inferior peduncle of the 
cerebellum. — Processus e cerebello ad pontem, the 
middle peduncle of the cerebellum.— Processus e cere- 
bello ad testes, the superior peduncle of tiie cerebellum. 
— Processus falciformls, the falciform process of tho 
eye of a fish.— Processus follanuB, gracilis, longus, 
tenuis, etc. See long process of the maUeus, under pro- 
cess. — Processus inteiiugularis. a process from tho oc- 
cipital bono uniting with the petrous part of the tern- 
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poral, and dividing the jugular inclosure into two fo- 
ramina, a large outer, and smaller inner one.— ProcesSUS 
lenticularis, the lenticular process.— Processus mt^- 
CUlari5,the projection at the external angle of the aryte- 
noid cartilage, where the posterior and lateral crico-ary’te- 
noid muscles are inserted.— Processus reticularis, a 
reticulated offset of giay matter near the middle of the 
outer surface of the gray crescents of the spinal cord. 
See figure under spinal cord.— Processus uncinatus, 
the hooked process of a rib, as of a bird, which is articu- 
lated with and projects backward from the rib, overlying 
the next rib or several ribs; an epipleura. See cut under 
epiplcura. 

The vertebral pieces are distinguished by backwardly 
direct processes (processus xmeinati), which are applied to 
the body of the succeeding rib. 

Gegenhaur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 440. 

Processus vaginalis peritonei, a pouch of peritoneum 
extending into the scrotum during the descent of the testi- 
cle. Aiterwiird the upper part becomes obliterated, leav- 
ing the lower part as a closed sac, which is known as the 
tunica vaginalis.— VrocessVLS vocalis, the horizontal pro- 
jection at the anterior angle of the base of the arytenoid 
cartilage, for the insertion of the true vocal cord. 

proefes verbal (pro-sa' ver-bal'). [F., a min- 
ute, an authenticated statement in writing: 
proces, a process; verbal, verbal: see verbal.] 
In French law, a detailed authenticated account 
of an official act or proceeding; a statement of 
facts, especially in a criminal charge ; also, the 
minutes drawn up by the secretary or other of- 
ficer of the proceedings of an assembly. 

proebein, a. [F. x^'oehain, next, neighboring, < 
L.^n*ox/m7ts,near: seejjrorimafe.] Next; near- 
est: used in the law phrase jiroc/ic/a amy (or 
ami), the next friend, a person who undertakes 
to assist an infant or minor in prosecuting his 
or her rights.— Prochein avoidance, in law, a power 
to present a minister to a church when it shall become 
void. 

prochiloUS (pro-ki'lus), a. [< Gr. 77p6xet7.og, 
with prominent lips, < np6, before, forward, + 
X£i7x>g, lip, snout.] Having protuberant or pro- 
trusilo lips. Cones. 

prochlorite (pro-klo'rit), n. [<ju'o- + chlorite.] 
In mineral., a kind of chlorite occurring in foli- 
ated or granular masses of a green color : it con- 
tains less silica and more iron than the allied 


species clinochloro and ripidolite. 
proeboanite (pro-ko'a-uit), a. and n. I, g. 
Belonging to the ProcTioanites. 

II. n. A cephalopod of the group Prochoanites. 
Prochoanites (pro-ko-a-ni'tez), n.p/. [NL., < 
Gr. a’pt), before, + ;tc>dr;?, a funnel: see choana, 
choanitc.] A group of holochoanoid nautiloid 
cephalopods whose septal funnels are turned 
forward: contrasted with 2retachoanites. Hy- 
att, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist., 1883, p. 260. 
procbondral (pro-kon'dral), a. [< Gr. trpd, be- 
fore, -f cartilage: see chondral.] Prior 

to the formation of cartilage ; about to become 
cartilage. 

prochoos (pro'ko-os), n.; pl.prochooi (-oi). [< Gr. 
rrpoxooc, rrpdxovgXsQe def.), < 7rpo;^;riv, pour forth.] 
In Gr. antiq., a 
small vase of ele- 
gant form, re- 
sembling the 
oiiiochoo, but in 
general more 
slender, and with 
a handle rising 
higher above tho 
rim: used espe- 
cially to pour wa- 
ter on tho hands 
before meals 
were served. 

The holding the 
prochus up high (dp- 
6i)r)isortcn oliscrved 
in those who pour 
out for a libation. 

C. 0. Muller, Manual 
(of Aivhoiol. (trans.), 

[§ 298. 


prochorion (pro- 
ko'ri-on), ?».; pi. 

Xmwhoria (-ii). 

[NL., < L. pro, 
before, + NL. chorion, q. v.] The primitive 
chorion; tho outer envelop of an ovum: in 
man and some other animals specially known 
as the zona pclluckla. it is the yolk-sac or vitelline 
inenibranc. not entering into the formative changes which 
go on within it during the germination and maturation of 
the ovnin, but in the coui'scof development becoming the 
chorion proper, and fonning the outermost of tho mem- 
branes which envelop the fetus. 

prochorionic (pro-ko-ri-on'ik), a. [< XD’oehorion 
+ -ic*.] Of or pertaining to the prochorion. 

prochronism (pro'kron-izm), JI. [= Pg. prn- 
chronismo = Sp. It. procronismo ; < Gr. Trpd- 
Xpovo^, preceding in time, previous (< Tvpo, be- 



Greek ProchoCs with black-figured deco- 
ratiorL 



fore, 


procTironism 

+ Zpf>i'oCt time), + An error in 


elironology consisting in antedating something; 
tlie dating of an event beforo the time when it 
iiappcned, or tho representing of something as 
existing before it reall 3 ^ did. 

The?/rf)c7<ro«ii<7n5 in these [Townelcy] Mysteries nrc very 
leniarKablc. Arch!volo{;i((, XXVll. 25^. {DaviCS.) 

“PiifTea-witlMVonOerhil skill” ho (Loiil Macanlayl in- 
troduces uith the haU-apology "to use the inodeiu 
phiase”; ami that though ho had put the verh, aml y ith- 
out proe/iroiii^n, into tlie mouth of Usbonie, tho hook- 

seller knocked down by Dr. Johnson. 

F. Hall, Mod. r.ng., p. ino. 

procidenc© (pros'i-dens), ». [= V'.pt'nf'Klcuccz^ 
Sp. Pg. 2)}'oci(loncia = It. prociitcuca, < L. pyoci- 
(lentia, a falling down or forward, < pyoci- 
(kii{i-)s, ppr. of pyocidor, fall forward or jiros- 
trate: sec pyocident.'] A falling down; in 
thoJ., a prolapsus. 

procident (pros'i-dent), o. [< jtyocidcn(i-)s, 
ppr. of pyovidcrc, fall forward or prostrate. < 
)))'(), forward, + aidcycy fall : see cadvntJ] Fall- 
ing or fallen; in paihol.^ affected by prolapsus, 
procidentia (pros-i-den'shi-a), n. [Ij.: sec 
pyocidcncc,'] In patJioL, a falling downward or 

forward; prolapsus Procidentia Iridls, piolnpse 

of the iris.— Procidentia recti, the descent of the upper 
part ot the rectum, in its whole thickness or all its coats, 
through the anus.— Procidentia Uteri, coinpleto nrolap- 
sus of the uterus, with inversion of the vapmn, and cxtiu- 
sion of the uterus tin ough the vulva, 
prociduous (iiro-.'^id'u-us), a. [< h. pyociduKS^ 
fallen down, prostrate, < prorh/nv, fall forward 
or prostrate: see pna'/doace. dicidnoitf}.] 
Falling from its ]n*opor ]daec. iiw/.s Dn't, 
procinct (pi*o-singkt'), n. [= Sj). It. pyocinto, < 
L. pyochictits, preiiaratiou or readiness for bat- 
tle, < pror?/<e/a,v, pp. of pyocnifjcyv, gird up, pre- 
pare, ccpiip, <pJ'o, before, 4* en/r/ur.gird, encir- 
cle: see WacZ/fre.] Preparation or vondiness, 
especially for battle — In procinct or proclncta (L. 
fuproctnctu], atliand; ready: a Latinisin. 

Tie stood in prncinelft. ready with oil in hh lamp, watch- 
ing till lua Loid bltould enll. 

Jcr. Tniilor, Works (ed. 11. Ul. 

War he pcrcched, uar in jirvcinct. MiUon, I’. L, vl. 10. 

proclaim (pro-Ulum'), r. f. [< MK.p)vj(7u)/me//, 

< OF.pj ticlaiuf'y, F. jtyorhimcy = Sp. Pg. pyocla- 
may =: It. jn'oclainnyc, < L, pyoclniuarc, call out, 

< fiyo, before, + vlawoyc, call, eiw: sco 

1. To make known by public nnnounecinent; 
promulgate; auiiounce: publish. 

Tlie pardon that the Icgat h.jdde praunlcd and pro- 
clamncii tlioingh all l.n^(in(Ioin 

Merlin (H. Ik T S.), ill. r.77. 

Ill hath seJit mo to . . . j>rod(um lilierty to the cap- 
ti\( If.a hi. 1. 


riu* (.ountoiniKv prorlaiiix the heart nnd im*Unaticin«. 

Sir T. J.naciir, Christ. .Mor.. II. P. 
llu -ihoolhouso port h. the heaveuv^ard pointing spire, 
J’mclaivi, in Utter- « \cr> c)e can letd, 

Kiion It tlye and FuUi, the mu umld^ i-linple creed. 

lloliiu'*, A I'atuUy llconrd. 

2. To make aiiiiouucement concerning; imb- 
lisli; ad\<'i'ti-c. a*- l»y lierahl or cner: said of 
jicr-oii'*. 

1 hcanl nijself pror/atniV/ ; 

\n<l li) the hiiiipi holhtu of a tree 
i'.si.ipvd the hunt Sfmk., hear, II. a. 1. 

3’dU sliiiiilil haie U‘«M us imhly, 

And ftir our thuir.: well, a-» utU j>rticlaim'tl us, 

'!<» tlu wt»ih! s t>e have nheuM ami ^.^intell u<«. 

Fhtclfr, ]A»)al bulijcct, II. 1. 

3. To apjilv prohibition to bv a iiroclainalioii. 
— Proclaimed district, any (ounly or other district in 
Irel.iml in which the I^^o^ isions tif (lie Peace Preservation 
Acts aie (oi tlte time being in foiee h> virtue of otiieial 

proclamation. = SjTl. 1. Declare, J’ahUfh. Aiui<>um’i\ J'ru- 
rfni//i, et (sec aniiouncr), blaze abroad, trumpet, blnron. 

proclaim (pr(»-kluin'). «. [= sp. Pg. It. pro- 

chtvifi, iiroclaim; froin tin* vcrb.J .Vcallingor 
crying out; proclanmlion. [Hare.] 

Tlyintis of festival, . 

■\'oircs of soft priiclaim, and sllv er stir 

(If strings ill Imllow sliells. Feats, Hyperion, I, 

proclaimant (pn'i-klfi'iniint), n. [< provhtivi 4* 
’Oat.] A proclaiiner. 

1 v^ns sp.vrcd the p.iin of being the first jiroclniinanf of 
her tllght. 1'. nronh , Wutlicrhig Jlciglit.', .\il. 

proclaimer (pro-Ulu'mer), ». Ouo who jn-o- 
cdaiins or publishes; one who unnounces or 
makes publicly known. 

proclamation (prok-lu-mn'shpn), )]. [< F. pro- 

claniaiion = Sp. pyochtmacion = Pg. jiyor/ftnia- 
^‘(ho = It, 2>yncl(imazionc, < IjL. ])i(ichnn(ilnf(ii-), 
a calling or cr^nng out, < L. jirorfatiKirc, up. 
pyocldnuitns, ciy out; see pyoclai}}t.'\ 1. Tiie 
act of proclaiming, or making publicly known; 
publication; oHicial or general notice given to 
tho public. 

King Asa made aprocfawtUion throughout all .Tuilah 

1 Kl XV. 22. 
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2. That which is put forth bj' way of public no- 
tice ; an oHicial public announcement or decla- 
ration; a published ordinance* 

Tlie Prince and Jiis Lordship of Eoclicster passed many 
hours of this day composing /’rocfamafioHSniul Addresses 
to the Country, to the Scots, ... to the People of Lon- 
don and England. Thackeray, Ileniy Esmond, iii. 11. 

The deacon began to say to the minister, of a Sunday, 
‘*I suppose it 's about time for the Tbaiiksgiving j^rocla- 
wation. U. B. Stoicc, Oldtovvu, p. 337. 

3. Open deelamtion ; tnanifestatioii ; 2>utfhig 
in oWdeneo, whether favorably or unfavorably. 

T'pon that day that the gentleman doth begin to liourde 
\p money, from thcivcc forth licputtctli his fame [reputa- 
tloiij in;>roffffMmhow. 

Guevara, Letteis (tr. hy Ilcllovvcs, 1577), p. Min. 
Yon love my son; invention is ashamed, 

Against thc j^rocfoinn/mn of thy passion. 

To say thou dost not. Shale., All's Well, i. 3. ISO. 

4. Inlaw: (rt) A writ onco issued to w’arn n de- 
fendant in outlawiy, or ono failing to appear 
ill chancer}:, (h) In modern public law, usu- 
ally, if not always, an c.xocntivo act in writing 
jnul duly authenticated, promulgating a eom- 
mnnd or prohibilion which the oxccutivo 1ms 
discretionary power to issue, or a notification 
of the executive intent in reference io the exe- 
cution of the laws, in early Engli4i hlstor>* positive 
Laws were to some extent made hy proelainallon, which 
wore nsnnily allowed tlie force of atatiites. The opinion of 
some that a proclamation nsnally ceased to operate on a de- 
miscof the crown docs not seem to be well founded.— Caso 
of proclamations, a noted case in English constllntlon* 
al history, tlccided in 1(510(2 llow. .St. Tr.,723. and 12('oke, 
7i}. upon (inestioiis submitted hy ttie lotd chancellor and 
otiicr.^ wherein It vv'as held “that the king b}' Ins procl.a- 
luatlon cannot create any offense wlilch was not an off ense 
before ’‘that the king hath no prerogative but tlint 
vvlilcli the law of the land nllovvs him”; and tlint, **if the 
offense he not ptinlslinble in the Rtar-cliainheiv the prohi* 
bition of it hy proclamation cannot make it punishable 
there,”— Emancipation proclamation. See cwmnci- 
jiatiou. — Fine xvith proclamations, see ./fad. —Proc- 
lamation Act, an English statute of ir»;«)(3l Jfen. VIII., 
c. b), enacting that ptoclnmatlouH made hy the king and 
councU which did not pre)ndlce estates, olllces, liberties, 
etc., should he oheye<l ns If made by act of Pmllnnicnt, 
nml piavldlng for the pro«ecutUm and punishment of 
tho^e who refused to observe finch pioclninatlons.— Proc- 
lamation of a fine, at common late, the public notice 
rcpeatcdlv to he given of a iiueof lands.— Proclamation 
of neutrality. See neutrality. 

proclamator (prok'lu-uui-tov), ». [= F. 
clamatcay = Pg. proc/«mu((or = It. proclama^ 
toyc, < L. jyyoclamatoy, a crier, < ]>yocIainatus, 
PJ 1 . of proclamayv, cry out: soo pyaclaiut.'] In 
Kmj. iatVf nn oflicer of tho Court of Common 
Picas. 

procline (pro-kUn' ), r. f.; pret. and pi-i.jtyocUmdf 
jipr. jnoclniiiif/. [ilj. }tyorhnayc,\otm forward, 
< jtyti, forward, 4* Wnnt/r, lean: see vliuc,'] To 
lean fonvin*d. 

Inclining dials . . . were further dlsllngnhhcd ns . , . 
procfinui'/ when leaning forwards. Fncyc. Jirit., \ll. ITm. 

proclitic (pro-klit'ik), a. and u. ^ [= F. ]>ynrJi- 
(i< 2 U(, i 'Sh^jU'oclificu't, <(»r. rrpoK/httv, lean for- 
ward, < T/»d, forward. 4* /v?iVfii%loan, bond: sco 
vlinr. (T. cucitfic.'] I. a. In (ly. tjrain., depen- 
dent in accent upon the following word: noting 
<‘erlain monosyllabie word.s so closely nttnebed 
to the word following as to have no accent. 

II. a. In (h\ pravt., a inonosyllnbic word 
wliioli leans ni>on or is so closely atlnclicd to a 
following word as to have no indepemlcnt ac- 
cent. The pn*cllllcs are cert.ain forms of the article, 
certain iirepo^ltlons xmd conjunctiuns, and the negative 
oi'. (’omp:«e ofonic 

proclivel (pip-klTv'), a. [< or. itmchf, m., 
prodivc, £., = Sp. It. proef/re, < Ij. prorbr/v, 
})ymdiniSf slojviiig downward, < pro, forward, 
4- clirits, a declivity or slope: see vlirus, eb- 
roay.] Inclined; prone; disposed; proelivons. 

A woman Is fnille, and proeltcr unto nil evils. 

Latimer, Isl Senium hef. Edw. 

Tlic world knows a fo»iU4i fellow soinewiial proclirc juid 
hasty. If. Joufon, Cn'ic Is Alteicd, I. 2. 

proclive (pro-kliv'), r.; pret. and pp. jnv^rb'rrt?, 
]i\yv.j)roclinn{i. [< 2 a‘aclivc, n.] I. traits. To 
incline; make prone or disposed, 

Thai gnllt procUres us to any Impiety, 

Jicv. T. Adam'*. Works HI* IPO. 

II. iiitrans. To he prone. Jlafliircll, 
proclivity (pnl-kliv'i.-ti), ii. {(. F. jiroclin'tc 
= Sp. p/wb'nVhn/=: It. prorbn/d, < L. pm*bn- 
/u(7-).v, a declivity, a ])ropensity, < pmclh'us, 
sloping, disposed to: seeprofb’rc,] l.Ineliiui- 
lion; propensity; 2 >roneness; tendency. 

And still retain’d a nnliiml ;»rorfin7»/ to ndn. 

Fletcher, Fnijile Island, I. 

Mr, Adams’ proclinty to grninhle nppeara caily. 

T. J’arKer, lIlstoiTc Americans, .Tohn Adams, I. 

When wc pass from vegelnt organisms to iinconselous 
animal organisms, vve see a like connexion between pro. 
cUcily ami advantage. II. Sjiencer, Data of Ethics, § 32. 


proconsul 

2. Readiness ; facility of learning. 

lie had such .a dexterousproeb’e/ty that his tcacher.s were 
fain to restrain his fonvartlness. Sir Jl. Wottoji. 

“Ventilate "and “procb‘n’/»/,”afterIiavingbccnhalf-for. 
gotten, have come again into brisk circulation ; and a com- 
parison of tho iitcratiire of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
ivud nineteenth centuries will show' multitudes of words 
common to the first and last of these periods, but which 
were little used in the second. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xii., note. 
=Syn, 1, Bent, bias, predisposition, aptitude, turn (for). 

proclivous (pro-klFx'us), a. [< L. ju'oe/b’?.'?, piro- 
clivus, sloping downward: see ju’ocb'rc.] In- 
clined; slanting or inclined forward and up- 
ward or downward: as, proclivous teetb. 

proclivousness (i^ro-klFvns-nes), it. Inclina- 
tion dowmvard; 2 )ro 2 )onsity, Jlailcp, 1727. 

Procne (prok'ne), H. Same as Prague. 

Procnias (prok'ni-ns), [NL, (Dligcr, 1811), 
< L. Prociie, Prague, < Gr. Upoavp, in myth., 
dauglitci* of Pandion, transformed into a swal- 
low. Cf. Progne."] A notable genus of tanagors, 



rrcenuxt Ursa, 

typo of tlio siibfiUTiily J’TOCH/fr//»rT. P. tersa, 
tiic only spocios, inbobits tlio Nootropical re- 
cioii. Also ciillod Tci'sti nml Tcniiiii. 
Procniatinas (prok'ni-n-ti'nG), n.pl. O'L. (P. 
L. Sclntcy), < Pmotkis {I’ronuctU) + -iii/r.'] 
A t!ul)rainiiy of oseino passerine birds of tlie 
family Ttn!<i<;ri(Uc, rcprosoiitiiig an aberrant 
form with a f-liort tissirostral bill, notched \ip- 
])er Jiiaiidible, loiif: wiiiKS, and iiKjderato einar- 
pnato tail, typified by the gcinis iVociims; for- 
merly rofenvil to the Cothirikhr. 
proccelia^ (prd-sC'li-ii), II.; \ii\. prortrlkr (-f‘). 
[NL. (Wilder), < Gr. rpi5, before, -b (.w/m, a liol- 
low: sec cn'Iki.'] A prosciiecptialie ventricle; 
cither lateral ventrielc of the brain. 

Proccelia- (prii-se'li-ji), ii.jil. [NL.. < Gr. rpii, 
before, 4- i.oi/af, hollow.] A suborder of Cro- 
riuhlid; erocodilc.s with procoeloiis vertebra', os 
distinciiisbcd from .■impldvnUn. All the IIvIuk 
crocnilllcs. nlllcnUirs. ami i:.a\lnls, niiil c.vlliict oiic. iloivn 
to the I'hiilk. are rroenUa. Abo called yiKerpctehYia. 

proccelian (prO-sO'li-aii), «. and Jl. [As jjj'o- 
c(i l-o\is, proca'fitt^, + -dv.'] I. n. 1. Hollowed 
or eiiiipcd in front, as the centrum or body of n 
vertebra : correlated with aiiiphU'd Ikiii, ojiiKlIio- 
ca'U<iii, and lictcrocd tkni. — 2. IlnviiiKinococlian 
vcrtcbrie, n.s a crocodile ; belon^in;; to the 
J’rnrd'tid. — 3. Hollowed by a vcntiiclo. as the 
proscnceidialon ; of or 2 'ertaining to the Jiro- 
cccliie of the brain. 

II. ». A member of tbo suborder rnirn lin. 
procoelous (prfi-se'lus), «. [< Gr. irpii, before, 
+ Mii/of, hollow (cf. procnlm').] Same as jiro- 
mUdit. IId.rlc\j, Lay Sermons, p. SH. 
pro confesso (pro kon-fes'd). [L.: pro, foi', in 
])lnco of; coii/cs.^n, libl. sing. nent. of coiifcssiif, 
pp. of coiifitcri, confess: sec eoJi/V.'S.] In Idw, 
held ns confessed or admitted. I'or exaniple, if n 
defendunt hi chiiiiccry did not lile lui nlisivei, the nintter 
coutnhicd In the hill was taken pro con/ts'o — that is, as 
thonph it had lieen confessed, 
proconsul (prO-kon'sul), II. [=r. Sp. Pg. pro- 
a»isd/ = It. pivmiisolc, < L.jirocoii.'.iil.a procon- 
sul, orig. ns two words, piv coiimilc, one who 
acts in idaco ot a consul: pm, for, in ]ilace of; 
roii.iiilr, nbl. of cniisiil. a consul : soo eoji.sii/.] In 
ancient Pome, nn oflicer who discharged the 
duties and had, outside of Romo itself, most 
of tho authority ot a consul, without holding 
the nfiiec of consul. The proconsuls were almost in- 
vnrinhlj' persons who had been consuls, so that the pio* 
consulship was a eontinimtinn. in a modilled form, of the 
consnlsliip. They were appointed to conduct a war in or 



proconsul 

to administer the affairs of some province. The duration 
of the oflicc was one year. 

Pcjctors, procomulf! to their provinces 
Hasting:, or on return, in robes of state. 

Milton, P, Pt., iv, 03. 

proconsular (pro-kon'gu-ljlr), a. [= r. procou- 

sKldirc = yp. jirocoufuilay^zlt.jyyoconsoUirCi 

< L. pyocoiisiilayis, pertaining to a proconsul, < 

a proconsul: sec pyocoiisuh] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a proconsul or his position or 
autliority: ixs, j^'oconsnloy rule, 

r>oj ond the capital the prn'ou'^ular poucr was vested in 
him without 1 o(m 1 limitations. 

It'. U’. The Parly I'mpirc, i. 

'lheprtvfjn.sv/far ‘status of Achnia under fiallio. 

Sc/tnf, Iliat. Chii-'t. Clmrcli, I. § sr>. 
2. Under the crovfniment of a lu’oeouvul: as, 
a jiyfn'f^n^nhir province. 

proconsulary (iiru-kon'su-la-ri), a. [< L. i>yo- 
coii^iilfiyi'^. prooonvular: scopyoconf^ulay.'} Ih’o- 
oon«:ulnr. 

Prc-oixul'iri-' anfhnrity, election to he consull, and 
other step'- to mount to the empire ivcre procuied. 

Grcncwcif, tr, Taeitns'.s Annales, xiii. 

proconsulate (pro-kon'su-lat), //. [= F.jtyo- 

cniiyiilal = yp. Pg. pyoconstfinih = It. pyncousn- 
1(1 fo. < lj.]>yoco)i'(nf<itH.^-, the otlice of a proconsul, 

< pyocou'^-ifl^ a proconsul: see pyoanisHl.] The 
oHice of a nroconsul, or the term of his oIlitM*. 

proconsulsnip (pro-kon'snl-ship\ V. [< ]>yo- 
con^iil H- -s-/up.] ynme ns iiyocoii.'^Klafc. 

P.. tixe*' on l.‘? A. n. as the date of the proconfulfhijf of 
riiiudins Maximus. .tmer. ./rmr P/nl»l.,X. Um;. 

procrastinate (pro-kra.s'ti-nat), r, : pret. and 
jip. pynryu^tiiiatfd', ppr. pyot'yo'^tfiKtfiiiip [< L. 
))yiK'yn.\tiii(iti<f, pp. of pyocyttsfiiiayr, put oil till 
tlie inoiTow, < j)y(t, for, + cyai’-fiintp, pertaining 
to the mnn*o\v,< eyas, to-morrow. Cf, vyastina- 
tarn, jtyacyasiiiK'.'] 1. iyaas. To put ofl* till ati- 
otiier (lay, or from day to day; delay; defer to 
a future time. 

Hopelefs and helpless doth ."Eceon wend, 

Put \o jirorra'tinatc his lifelc«s end. 

Shak., C. of r., i. 1. ir.a. 
Goiiealvo still pr(>cra<tinntr{l his return on various pro- 
teits. Prcff' j'erd. and Pa., ii li». 

ssSyn. To po«itponc, ndjouni, defer, rcUrd. protract, pro- 
lone. 

u. intyatn'. To delay: he <lilatory. 

1 pn>crnftin(}lc in»»re than I did t« onty y( ars apn. 

To Tope. 

procrastination (pro-kras-ti-mVshon), K. [< 
OF. ]>y(trnisltiiati(ni = Pg. ]>rocyastuia^(7o = It. 
jiyoryas/inazioiir, < h. ]tyocynstinati(>{ii-), a put- 
ting ofltill the morrow, < j)yoryasti)ia(tis, pp. of 
}iyocra^(iiinr'\ put olT till the morrow: see pm- 
rya'^Unaff The aet or habit of proerastiuat- 
ing: a i»utting oiT to a future time; delay; 

dilatorino«... 

/Vo<*r<7/ti'//fTfmn in ttmjKuaU always danperous, but in 
£pii ilu.ils it i- «<{ti n «l:imiialile. Sout/t, Sermons, Xl x. 
J’rocra‘fi,\nt!i>n Is (he thief of tlnm. 

yiiuii‘j, Mplit Ihouglils, i. ,303. 

procrastinative ( prn-kras'ti-mi-tiv), a. [< pm- 
eya.'stniate + -tre.j Given to procrastination ; 
dilatory. 

I «n>s too pro'-r and Inert "hlle you were still 
in my iiciphlKuhooiI. The Critic, XI. 1 lu. 

procrastinator {prn-kra^'ti-na-toi-), u. [=: I'g. 
jn'ory(istiit(f(l(>r= \l.py(i('ya.stiii(it<tyr; ii< pyaryas- 
tinatc 4- -orU] One who jirocrastiiiatos, or de- 
for.*^ tiio performance of anything to a future 
time. 

procrastinatory (pro-kras'ti-na-tp-ri). a. [< 
pyorya.stinaU + -ai-if.'] I’ertainingtooriniiily- 
ing procrastiiration. Imp. Diet. 
procrastinet (pro-kras'lin), v. t. [< ov.pyocyns- 
f/ner= Pg. pyoryastmay -zsli. jiyocyastiiiarc, < L. 
jiyocyastinnrr. put off till the morrow: sec pyo- 
cyastinatc.'] To procrastinate. 

Thinkynp tliat if that pardon were any lenper space j^ro- 
CTOftencd or piolon{,'ed that hi tlie nieaiiu cea.son. etc. 

Hall, Hen. NTI., an. 1. 

procreant (prtj'kre-ant), a. and [= Sp, It. 
pyocycanOj, < L. ]>yocycau{t-)s, ppr. of jiyocyrayr, 
bring forth, beget: see jiroem/fe.] I, a. Pro- 
creating; producing young; related to or con- 
nected witli reproduction. 

No Jutty, frieze, 

Eutlrc®.^, nor col"n'of vanta^TC, hut this bird (the inarllel] 
Hath made his pendent bc'l and pro^'ramt cradle. 

.S'/cr/.-,, Mactietli, I. C. 8. 
Jint the loss of liberty Is not the whole of what the pro- 
creant bird snlfers. raldj, Nat. Theol., xvlil. 

Her proceant viKils Natutc keeps 
Amid the unfathoinablo deeps. 

]\'ord8U'orlti, Vernal Ode. 
Procreant cause. Sec eonservant. 
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II. ??. One who or that which procreates or 
generates. 

Those imperfect and putrid creatures that receive a 
crawling life from two most unlike jrroercants, the Sun 
and muiUle. On Def. of llunib. Ilemonst. 

procreate (pro'kre-iit), r, t.; pret. and pp.j>ro- 
ci'catcd, jipi\])rocyca(infj, [< L. pyocrcatus, pp. 
of 7 >ro(*rcrtr 6 * (> It. pyoo'carc = Sp. Pg. pyoeveay 
= P. pyocvcey), bring forth, beget, < pyo, be- 
fore, + ei'cayCy produce, create: see cycatc.'] To 
beget; generate; engender; produce: as, to 
pyocvcaic children. 

lie was Hnenlly descended, and natmally^irocrrflt^f/, of 
the iiobl(' stocke and f.iinilic of Lancaster. 

Hall, ndw. IV., an. 9. 
Since (he earth lolains her fruitful power 
To procnule plants the forest to restoie. 

Sir H. blackmore. 

procreation (pvd-kre-rF^hon), «. [< OF. pyo- 
cycatiou, ¥. pyoeyi-atnm = Sp. pvocycacion = Pg, 
pr(ycycat;ao^\i. provyeazioiK pyocycaiio^H-), 

goneralion, < pyoo'cayc, pj). pyrnreatus, bring 
forth, b(‘get: see yuocm//#.] The aet of ino- 
ercating or Ix'getting; generation and produc- 
tion of young. 

*Tis onlic incident 

To man to r.'m'sc the bodies procreation ; 

'i he sonic r infnsdc hy heavenly ojveration. 

rmire Whittle (L. C. T. p. 7. 

Vm lc.nmes^ is an unlawful gralillcalion of the appetite 
of procreation. Soidli. 

procreative (pnVkiv-a-tiv), a. [< pyoncatc + 
Having the jiowcr or function of procre- 
ating; re]>ro(luctive; generative; having the 
power to b(‘get. 

The oiditiai') period of the human jyrocrcativc fncnlty in 
males is slxt>-lhe, In females forty-live. Sir M. Hale. 

procreativeness (pio'kre-a-tiv-ncs). »/. [Cpro- 
eycatirc + -ac.v.e.] The state or quality of being 
procreative; the ]»owor of generating. 

Tlicsc have the accurst privilege of propagating and not 
expliing. and have icconclled t!»e procrcntircnciw of cor- 
poreal with the duration of Incorporeal substances. 

Decay of Christian Pkly. 

procreator (iirb'lvve-ii-tpr), ». [< OF. pyocira- 
t('U}\ F. pyocyeatdiy zs J^j>. Pg. pyovycmloy = It. 
pyocycatoye, < L. pyocycatoy, n begetter, a pro- 
ducer, < pyoneayv, ]>]). pmeyeatus, bring forth, 
generate: see yuom^tfe.] One wljo begets; a 
generator; a father or sire. 

He |r vnK)nd and vnnntumll (hat wll not cherlRhe h>s 
natural i»areiites .'unl procrcators. Hall, Ldw . IV., an. a. 

procreatrix (pvo'kjv-ji-tnks), ». [= F.proem/- 
(yiee,<. \j. pyttryi alyt.i\ foin. of yuv/em/for, jn’o- 
creator: see pyocr<(ttoy.'\ A mother. ('aUjyavc. 
Procris (prok'n"). n. [NH. (Fabricius, ISOS). 
< L. pyinTis, < Gr, a daughter of Krech- 

theus,] In cnfotii.: (a) A genus of z.ygivnid 
moths, having the fore wings blue, the hind 
brown, antonnie stibliiiear, in tlic male bijn e- 
t iuat(‘, p:ilj>i slender, wings mneulatc. and Inrvm 
ovat<‘. eontraeted. <lclicately i)ilo‘*e. it is wide* 
ppread, of 20 or :.o ‘specie", rej>resch(c<l In r.nropc. Africa, 
Australia, and both Americas. P. awiericnnn is verj de- 



I-arvac of trerrii amertcann feciliiif; on pr.-ipc-lc.if. 


fitnictlve to the grape In the United States Us larvie feed- 
ing gregarioiihly on the under side of the leaves and often 
eiillruly deroliatlng the vine. Tlicreare two nnnnni gen- 
erations, and (lie piip:u Iiibernate In tough oblong oval 
roronns Rpiiii hi sonicRhcItcrcd spot or crevice. The best 
leiTjcdy Is undurspiayliig with rmh giecn. P. Hah'ce Is 
known ns tUcMnIcr-nwth. (h) A genus ot butter- 
flies. IlirrU-h-Schiiffer, 1804. 

Procrustean (iml-knis'te-an), a. [< 1j. Pro- 
crustes, < Gr. npohpoiarr/c, Procrustes (see dof.).] 


proctoptoma 

1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Procrustes, 
a robber of ancient Greece, who, according to 
the tradition, tortured his victims by placing 
tliem on a certain bed, and strotohiug them or 
lopping off tlieir legs to adapt the body to its 
Iciigtli; resemblingthis mode of torture. Hence 
— 2. Ecducing by violence to strict conform- 
ity to a measure or model ; producing uniform- 
ity by deforming or injurious force or by mu- 
tilation. 

tVlica a story or argument undergoes contortion or mu- 
tilation, it is said to go through ii procnirtcon process. 

Sir J. Davies. 

lie stretches his favorite characters on a Procrustean 
hed, wiiile lie snl)ordinates his plot and his episodes to 
contlieting calculations. P'ortniplitlij Jtev., N. S., XL. 30. 

procrusteanize (pro-lcrus'te-ttn-Jz), v. t.; xtret. 
and jip. procruslcaiiiccd, jtp’r. procrusiemtiziug. 
[< I’rocrustcun + -ire.] To stretch or contract 
to a given or required extent or size. 
Procrustesian (pro-lcrus-te'si-an), a. [irreg. < 
I'rocriislrs (see Procrustean) -1-’ -iVtn]. Same as 
Procruslcati. Quarterbj Jtev. {Imp. Diet.) 
Proctacanthus (prok-ta-kan'tbus), n. [NL. 
(JIacqiiart, ISIJS), < Gr. a-pu/erdf, the anus, -t- 
aicarOn, a thorn.] A genua of dipterous insects 
of tlio tamily Asilitiir. Tlicy are among those known 
as rohher-jlies and hatcU-fiies. P. miWerti is the Alissouri 
bee-killer. .See cut under Itaivti-flu. 

proctagra (prok-tng'rii), ». [NL., < Gr. -pui.ruc, 
tlie amts, + aypa, a tatiiig; ef. podagru.'] Same 
as proetedgitt. 

proctalgia (prok-tal'ji-il), u. [NL., < Gr. -pirs- 
Toe, the anus, -b u/ jof, luiin.] Pain of the anus 
or rectum. 

proctatresia (prok-tn-tre'ai-ii), ». [NL., < Gr. 
-pui.rOc, the amts, -b urpprof, not perforated : 
see atresin.'] The condition of having an im- 
perforate anus. 

proctert, u. An obsolete form of proctor. 
proctitis (prok-ti'tis), n. [NIs., < Gr. -pui~6e, 
the anus, + -ibs.] luflainraation of the rectum 
or anus. 

proctocele (prok'to-sel), u. [< Gr. vpusTC^, tho 
anus, + hi/hi, a tuinor.] In palliol., inversion 
and prolapse of the rectum, from relaxation of 
the sphineter. 

proctocystotomy (prok'to-sis-tot'o-mi), V. [< 
Gr. rpusrof, the anus, + E. ctjslotonhj.l Cystot- 
omy performed tbrongh tho rectum, 
proctodffium (prok-tq-de'um), n.; p). proctodiea 
(-ji). [NL., < Gr. rvpMToe, the anus, -b otininf, 

by tlie way. < dciuf. way.] A iiosterior section 
of tlie alimentary canal or digestive tract, being 
so mneh of tho whole intestine or enteric tube 
as is formed at tlie aboval end by an ingrowtli 
ot tlie cetoderni : eorrelntcd with slomodicum, 
wliieli is derived from tlie ectoderm at the oral 
end — botli being distiiigiiislied from ciitcroii 
proper, wliieb is of ondodernial origin. Also 
jirorlodcuiii. 

Tiiu nnni opening forms lit a late period hy a verj’ sliort 
liiglow til or proctiiil,Tum, eolneidiiig w itli tlie blind tei mi- 
nation of tile leetid pedmiele. Jtuci/c. Drit., XVI. GS2. 

proctodeal fiirok-to-iie'nl). ft. [< proctoda-um 
+ -n/.] Pertaining to the proetodauim. 

The termliiid Pection of tlic intestine is foinied hy tlie 
prortoitjrat niMigination. Kncyc. Dril., .\XIV. Obi). 

proctodeum, ». See prortodicum. 
proctodynia (iirok-to-din'i-ii), ». [NL., < Gr. 

Tcpoiurtn, tlie aims, -b diiiv//, iiuin.] Proctalgia. 
Proctonotid!8(pn)k-(q-not'i-de), u.pl. [NL., < 
Proctouotus -b -irf.T.] ' A family of polybraiielii- 
ate nudibraiieliiates, typified by tlic genus Pror- 
touotus. They Imve a distinct mantle, non reti-actile 
rlifnnpiiorln, and dorsal papilltu witliout eiiidoplloroiis 
lioiielies around tile niiintle and passing forwaid under 
tile liead. Tlie jaws aie corneous, and tlie teetli of tile 
radnia arc innlLiserial. 

Proctonotus (i)rok-t(}-ii6'tus), V. [NL., < Gr. 
TTpukTuc, the anus, + rwrof, back.] A genus of 



Proctonotni oiorroni/friis. (Line sliows ripTtiii.il size ; 


imdibranehiatcs, tyiiieal of the family Proctoun- 
lidtc. 'J'lio siieeies occur in tho European seas. 
proctoparalysis(|irok tq-pa-ral'i-sis), a. [NL., 
< Gr. -pi.o.ror, the aim.s, -b Tvapiu.vaie, paraly- 
sis: sen ;mivdi/,M.v.] Paralysis of the sphincter 
ani. 

proctoptoma (prok-toji-toTnii), 11 . [NL., < Gr. 

-pi,».Tur, (he iiiHis, -b -Tuan, fail, < TTiTTTeiv, fall.] 
Proliijise of the rcetuni. 



proctor 


a manager, agent: seo ‘procurator, Cf. proxy, 
contr. oiprocurocy,'] 1. One who is emplo5’ed 
to manage the affairs of another; a procurator. 

Wlierc the sayde mariage was by writinRCS and instru- 
mentes coueniuinted, cotidiscended, and agreed, and am- 
nnees made and taken by procters and deputies on botlic 
parties. llich. III., an. 3. 

The most clamorous for this pretended reformation arc 
cither atheists or elsc 2 >rcctors suborned by atheists. 

Hooker, 

2. Specifically, a person employed to manage 
another’s cause iu a coiu’t of civil or ecclesi- 
astical law, as in the com-t of admiralty or a 
spiritual court, proctors discharged duties similar to 
those of solicitors and attorneys in other courts. The 
term is .also used in some American couits for practition- 
ers performing functions in admiralty and in probate cor- 
Tcsponding to those of attorneys at law. 

“Wliat is a proctor, Steerforth?" said I. “Why, ho is 
.a sort of monkish attorney," replied Steerforth. “lie is 
to some faded courts held in Doctors* Commons— a lazy 
old nook near St. Paul'sChurchyard — whatsolicitors are 
to the courts of law and equity," 

Dickens, David Coppcrfleld, xxui. 

During the whole of StafTord's primacy the pope filled 
up the sees by provision, the council nominated their 
candidates; at Pome the jsroctors of the parties contrived 
a. compromise. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 380. 

3. One of the representatives of the clergy iu 
the Convocations of the two provinces of Can- 
•terhury and York in the Church of England. 
The3' are elected hy the cathedral chapters and 
the clergy of a diocese or an arehdeueoniy. 

The clerical proctors . . . were originally summoned to 
complete the representation of the spiritual estate, with 
an especial vioAv to the taxation of spiritual propeily ; and 
in that ^unlmo^s they had atanding-grouuu from wliicli 
they might have secured a permanent position iu the 
legislature. By adhering to their ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion in the convocations they lost tlioir opportunity, ami, 
almost as soon as it was offered them, forfeited their 
chance of becoming an active part of paiilamcnt, 

Stubbs, Const. Hist,, § 432. 

4. An official in a university or college whoso 
function it is to seo that good order is kept. 
In theuniversilies of Oxford and Cambridge the proctors 
iire two ofheers chosen from among the masters of arts. 

It is the Proctors' duty to look after the business of the 
University, to be assessors of the Chancellor or \'lce- 
•Chancellor in the causes heard in tlicUuiversity, to count 
the votes In the Houses of Convocation and Congregation, 

. . . and to exact flues and other penalties for breaches of 
University discipline among Undergraduates. 

Dickens, Diet. Oxford, p. 05. 

We, unworthler, told 

Of college : he had climb’d across the spikes, . . • 
And he had breath’d the Proctor's dogs. 

Tennyson, Princess, Prol. 

5. Akeeperofaspitnl-liouse; aliav. Barman, 
•Caveat for Cursetors, p. 115. — 6f, Ono who col- 
lected alms for lepers or others uuahle to heg in 
person. [Cant.] 

According to Kennett. beggars of any kind were called 
proctors. The Praternitye of Vacaboudes, 1575, lias the 
following notice:— “Proefonr is ho that wil taiy long, 
and bring a lye, when his inaister sendeth him on his 
errand." IlaUiicelL 

Proctors* dogs, proctors' men, proctors' servants. 
Same as bulldog, 3, 

proctor (prok'tor), v, i. proctor, ?i.] 1, To 

manage as an attorney’ or pleader. 

I cannot proctor my own cause so well 
To make it clear. 

JVarburtun, On Shakspeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 

l(La!/ifrni.) 

2t. To hector; swagger; bully’. (luoted 

in Halliwell. 

proctorage (prok'tor-aj), n. [<proc/or + -ayc.^ 
Management by^aproetor or othoragent; hence, 
management or superintendence in general. 

As for the fogging proclornge of money, with such an 
eye as strooke Gehezi with Leprosy, and Simon Magus 
with a curse, so does she [excommunication] looke. 

Milton, lleforniation in Eng., ii. 

proctorial (prok-to'ri-al), a. [< proctor 
Relating or pertaining to a proctor, especially 
a university proctor. [Rare.] 
proctorical (prok-tor'i-kal), a, [< procior + 
-ic-al.'] Proctorial. 

Eveiy tutor, for the better discharging of his duty, 
shall have proctorical authority over his pupils. 

Pridcaux, Life, p. 231. 

proctorize (prok'tor-iz), v, t . ; pret. and pp. 
proctorized, ppr. proctorizing, [< proctor + 
-zrc.] To summon before a proctor, as for rep- 
rimand. [Eng- university slang.] 

One don’t like to go in while there 'b any chance of a 
real row, as you call It, and so gets j)roclorizcd in one’s old 
age forone's patriotism. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. xii. 

prootorrhagia (prok-t9-ra'.ii-ii), h. [NL., < Gv. 
wpwKTof, the anuK, + -payia, i jirjyv'vvm, hreak, 
hurst.] Hemoi-rhage from the anus. 
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proctorrhea, proctorrhcea (prok-to-rg'a), n. 
[NL. proctorrhcea, < Gr. -rpuKrdc, tUo anus, + 
poia, a flowing, <priv, flow.] Amorhid discharge 
from the anus. 

proctorship (prok'tor-ship), n. [< proctor + 
~ship.'] The office of a proctor; management 
or proeuratorship ; specifically, the position of 
the proctor of a university. 

Tlie proctorship lor science, justly nssumed for matters 
within iiis province ns o student, is rather hastily extend- 
ed to matters ■whieli he himself declares to he beyond it. 

J*op. Sri. Mo., CIS. 

proctotomy (prok-tot'o-mi),«. [< Gr. Wpuxrdf, 
the aims, + -ropia, < Tepvciv, rapelv, cut.] In 
siirg., a cutting of the rectum, as in the divi- 
sion of a stricture or for the cure of a fistula. 

proctotrete (prok'to-tret), n. A lizard of the 
genus Proctotrctun. 

Proctotretus (prok-to-tre'tus), it. 


procure 

procuration (prok-n-ra'shon), n. [< ME. pro- 
ciiracioutt, < OF. (and 'F.)' procuration = Pr. 
procuration = Sp. procuracion = Pg. x^'oeura- 
gao = lt.x)rocurazionc,<. h. x)rocuratio(n-) (ML. 
also xtrocuratia), a oaring for, charge, adminis- 
tration, procuration, < procurarc, pp. x>rocura- 
tus, take care of, manage, administer: see j«'o- 
cure. ] If. Caro; management. 

Eke plauntes have this jjrocuracioun 
Unto tliaire greet multiplicacion ; 

Tliat first is doone the seede with moold & dounge 
In skeppes [baskets] under lande to rere up yonge. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 214. 

2. The management of another's affairs; the 
being intrusted witb such management. 

I take not upon me cither their procuration or theh* pat- 
ronage. Dp. Hall, Eemains, p. 370. (LafAajn.) 

It were well to be wished that persons of eminence 
would cease to make themselves representatives of the 


^ f people of England without a letter *of attorney’, or any 

'rpuKTog, the anus, + 'pTirog, perforated.] A ge- other act of procuration. Burke, A Eegicide I’eacc, iii. 


nus of South American iguanoid lizards, as P. 
imiUmaculatiis, of sonthei-n South America. 

Proctotrupes, etc. See Proctotrypes, etc. 

Proctotrypes (prok-lo-tri'pez), ii. [NL. (La- 
trcille, 1 700, in the form Proctotrupes), \ Gr. ‘npuK- 
rdf, tho anus, + rpvirar, bore, pierce through.] 
Tho tyT)ical genus of Proctotrypidm, They are 
small black insect^ often wlOi reddish abdomen, liaving 
edentate mandibles and single-spurred fore Ubirc. About 
60 species of this wide-spread genus have been described. 
Tliey arc mainly parasitic upon the larvm of dipterous in- 
sects which infest fungi. 


3. A document by’ which a person is empow- 
ered to transact the affairs of another. See man^ 
date, 4 (b). — 4. JSeclcs » : (a) Formerly, provision 
of the necessary expenses for visitation, due 
from a church, monastery, or incumbent, etc., 
to the bishop or archdeacon upon his visitation, 
(J)) In modern usage, the sum of money paid to 
a bishop or archdeacon as a commutation for 
the above provision.— procuration-fee, or procu- 
ration-money, a sum of money taken by scriveners on 
effecting loans of money. 


Proctotrypidse (prok-to-trip'i-de), pi. [NL. procurator (prok'^ra-tor), n. [Early mod. E. 
(Stephens, 1829, in the* form Procfofn/pid/c), < procuratoiir, < ME. procurator, procuratonr, 
Proctotrypes ■\'-idai.\ Anotablefamily of par- prol'cratour, < OF. jirocwm for, procurateur 
asitie cntoraopliagous hymenopterous insects, =Sp.Pg.j;roc«rfldor=It.j)roc2/rafo7’o, <L.^)ro- 
tyT^ificd by tho genus Proctotrypes, of minute curator, a manageiy agent, administrator, dep- 
sizo and usually somber colors, having tho hind uty, stewai'd, baililT, < XJrocurarc, pp. procura- 


margin of the prothorax reaching the teguloj, 
and tho ovipositor issuing from the tip of tho 
abdomen. The group is very large and of universal dis- 
tribution. Over 800 species of 120 genem are known 
in Europe alone. The 11 subfamilies are DryinDia?, Emho> 
lUuinrc, BetUylinre, Ceraphroninre, Proctotrypina, Sceli- 
onina?, PlalygasUrinte, Mymarinre, DiapriinFC, Belylina, 

and llelorime. Seo cut under u- pAuutwx j uu ujjduu, iu vuo 

Proctucha (prok-tu'kil), n.pl. [NL., ueut. pi. resents a party in tlio inferior conrts. 
otx>roctucItus: eeopro'etuehous.'} Onoottwodi- 
visious of the TurhcUaria (the 
■ ■ ■ c 


tusi take care of, manage : see procure. Cf. 
X>rocior, contr. of jmecarntor.] 1. Tho manager 
of another’s affairs ; one who acts for or instead 
of another, and under his authority; especially, 
one who undertakes the care of any legal pro- 
ceedings for another, and stands in his place; 
a proctor; an agent: iu Scotland, one who rep- 


other being Apirocta), in which 
there is an anal aperture of the 
alimentary cavity. Tlicyarcthe 
rliynolioctDlotis turbellaiians or nc- 
inertean worms ; some of them diftcr 
little from the aproctous rliabiloco:- 
ious turbcllarians, s.we In liarinc an 
amis; but tiiero is generally a frontal 
proboscis witliout a buccal proboscis, 
eyes and ciliated fosstc on tiic liead. 
and sexual distinctness. See also 
cuts under Ithijnchocmia and Pili- 
diuin. 

proctuchous (prok-tu'kus), a. 

[< Nh. x>roctuchus, < Gr. wpox- 
t6;, the anus, + t;vc(i’, have.] 

Having an anus: said of tho 
Proclucha, in distinction from 
the Ajirocta. 

procumbent (pro-kum'bent), 
a. [< L. jirocumbcn(t-)s, "ppv. 
of procutnbcrc, fall forward or 
prostrate, < pro, forward, + 

* cumbcrc, cubarc, lie: see cum- 
bcnt.'\ 1. Lying down or on 
tho face ; prone. 

Procumbent each obeyed. 

Coirper. {Imp. Viet.) 

2. In bot., trailing; prostrate; 
nnablo to support itself, and 
tiierofore lying on tho ground, 
hut without putting forth 
roots : as, a x>rocumbciit stem. 

procurable (pi^-Mr'a-hp, n. 

procinx + -able.} Tbatinny' uatcr-tc5scU;Ariiyih- 



A Prochjchous Ttir- 
bcllarian {.Tetrasttm' 

rt.dt.ccnlial nervous 
ganglia : b. b, ciliated 
R)^s.-e ; c, orifice for pro- 
trnsM.n of the frontal 
proboscis; d, anterjor 
part of the proboscis: 

{lostenor muscular 
pan of same, fixed to 
the parietcs at y; Zt 
intestine : /», anus : i. 


May I not axe a libel, sire somonour, 

And answero ther by \ny procuratour 
To swich tbyng ns men wole apposen me? 

Chaucer, kriar’s Tale, I. 293. 

Tlio speaker of tho commons^ ... in addition to the 
general superintendence of business and his authority as 
procurator and prolocutor of the house, had also to main- 
tain order. Const. Hist., § 435. 

2. In Pom, hist,, a financial agent or manager 
in an imperial province, con'esponding to the 
questoriu a senatorial [province; also, an ad- 
ministrator of the imperial fisens, or treasury, 
or one of certain other personal agents or rep- 
resentatives of the emperor. 

Eilato, , . . the fifth Roman procurator . . . of Judroa. 
Samaria, and idumrea. Encyc. Brit., XIX. 89. 

Procurator fiscal, in Scotland, a public prosecutor. 

The public prosecutor for counties is the procurator^ 
fiscal, who takes the initiative in cases of suspected death. 

Encye. Brit., XXI. 53.5. 

procuratorial (prok^u-ru-to'ri-al), a. [<proc»- 
raior + -i-fr?.] Of or pertaining to a procurator 
or proctor; made or done by a proctor. 

All procuratorial exceptions ought to be made before 
contestation of suit, and not afterwards, as being dilatory 
exceptions, if a proctor was tlien made and constituted. 

Ayliffe, Pnrergon. 

Procuratorial cycle, in English univei-sities, a fixed ro- 
tation in wliich proctors are selected fiom certain col- 
leges and halls. 

In tliooldproct/rafonaf c»/c?e, in the University Statutes, 
it [Queen's College! is styled "Collegium Reginense." 

K. ami Q., 7th ser., III. 392. 

proeuratorship (prok'ii-rri-tgr-ship), )!. [< j)i o- 
curator + -ship-J The office of a procurator. 

The office which Pilate bore was the proeuratorship of 
Judre. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, iv. 


he procured; ohtaiiiahlo: ns, j"-»yconwac.,.o, ^ ^ (prok'u-nl-to-ri), «. nnd n. [<LL. 

.an article readily proc«r«Mc. 


It [syrup of violets] is a far more common ami procura. 
hie liquor. Boijlc. Works, I. 744. 

procuracy (prok'n-rfl-si), «. [< ME.prociiracie, 
< OP. *procuracic,<. tUi.xtrocuratia.xirocuracia, 
a earingfor, charge : scopirocuration. Cf. jumy. 


,)rocitrato)'i!rs,pertamingtoamanagerorageut, 
< L. procurator, a manager: see x»'Ocurator.'] 
I, a. J?ortaining to procuration. 

II, n. The instrument hy u-hieh any person 
constitutes or appoints his procurator to repre- 
sent him in any court or cause. 


contr. ot xtrocuraei/.] 1. Tho office or service procure (pro-kur'), v. ; pret. and pp. xn'oeured, 


of a procurator; the management of an affair 
for another. — 2t. A proxy or procuration. 

Tlio seyil priour liatli sent also to yow, and to Slayslei' 
William Swan, whiclie longo Iiathe be liis procurator, a 
iirocuracic for my person, and v. inarcz of nioncyc onward. 

Vaeton Vetters, I. 21. 

The legat assembled a synod of tire clergie nt London, 
vpon tile last of Julie, in tiro which he demanded procu. 
racies, Uolinshed, Ken, III., an. 1239. 


ppr. x»'acuring, [< MB. x»’Ocurcu, < OP. pro- 
curcr, P. procurer = Sp. Vg.procurar = It. jm'o- 
curarc, < L. xn'oeurarc, take care of, oara for, 
look after, manage, administer, ho a procura- 
tor, also make expiation, < jU'o, for, before, + 
curare, caro for, look after, < cura, care : see 
cure.] I. traus. If. To care for; give attention 
to; look after. 



procure 

By all means it Is to be procured . , . that the natural 
subjects of the crown or state bear a sufficient proper* 
tiou to the strange subj'ects. 

Bacon, True Greatness of Kingdoms. 

2. To bring: fibout bj’ care and pains; effect; 
contrive and effect; induce; cause: as, be_/)ro- 
curcd a la\v to bo passed. 

Tlie traytor Antenor hado truly no cause 
Ffor to procur his payne, and his pale hamie. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 11614 

By all means possible they j?roc«rc to have gold and sil- 
ver among them in reproach and infamy. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr. by Bobinson), ii. 6. 

Proceed, Solinus, \o procure my fall. 

Shak., C. of E., i. 1. 1. 

Ko sought relief 

By all our studies can procure his peace. 

D. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, i. 2. 

I procured 

That unnour to bespread. 

Shirley, Grateful Sen'ant, i. 2. 

Subornation of pcrj'urj’ is the offence of procuring an- 
other to take such a false oath as constitutes perjury in the 
principal. LlacksXonc, Com., IV. x. 

3. To obtain, as by request, loan, effort, labor, 
or purchase ; get; gain; come into possession 
of. 

Procure vnto your self suche faithfull frendes as will 
rather staie jo" from fallinge. 

Dookc of Precedence (E. E. T. S., c.xtra scr.), i. 74. 

You desired me lately to procure you Dr. Davies's Welsh 
•Grammar, to add to those many you have. 

Ilonell, Letters, I. v. 2G. 

Go ; for yourself procure renown ; . . . 

An’ for )our lawful King his crown. 

Bums, Higliland Laddie. 

4f. To prevail with unto some end ; lead; briug. 

Is it my lady mother? . . , 

What unaccustom’d cause procure* her hither? 

Shak., B. and J., iii. 5. 6S. 

Yonder is a pleasant arbour, procure him thither. 

Shirley, Love Tricks, iv. 2. 

St. To solicit; urge caraestiy. 

The famous Briton prince and Faery knight . . . 

Of the faire Alma greatly were procur'd 
To make there lenger sojoume and abode. 

Spenser, F. Q., Ill, i. 1. 
*SjTL 2. To provide, furnish, secure, compass.— 3. Ob- 
tain, etc. See attain. 

IL wtrans. To pander; pimp. 

IIow doth my dear morsel, thy mistress? Procures she 
fltill, ha? 5Aafr.,M,for II., Iii. 2. 68. 

procurement (pro-kur'ment), n. [< OF. pro- 
curement, < ^IL. procuramentum, procurement, 
solicitation, < "L. ptrocurarc, procure: see pro- 
cure.] 1. The act of bringing about, or causing 
to be effected. 

A second Balazeth, who in Ills fathers life, hy procurement 
of the Jnnissayres, and in the hope of their ayde, purposed 
to vsurpe the State and EmpjTe to him selfe. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowes, 1577), p. 333. 

They think It done 

By her procurement to advance her son. 

Dryden, Aurengzche, ii. 1. 

The king sends for the Count, but finds him dead, prob- 
sibly by the royal procurement. 

Ticknor, Span. Lit., I. 150. 

2. The act of procuring or obtaining; obtain- 
ment. 

Shalt not engage thee on a work so much 

Impossible a^^ocurement of her love. 

Shirley, Bird in a Cage, i. 1. 

procurer (pro-kur'er), n. 1. One wlio procure.s 
or obtains; that which brings on or causes to 
be done. 

Be you rather a hearer and bearer away of other men’s 
talk than a beginner or procurer of speech. 

Sir U. Sidney (Arber’sEiig. Garner, I. 42). 

If the procurer* of . . . fanewlawjhave betrayedacon- 
duct that confesses by-ends and private motives, the dis- 
gust to the circumstances disposes us . . . to an irrever* 
•ence of the law itself. Goldsmith, The Bee, Ko. 7. 

2t. One wlio uses means to briug anything 
.about, especiallj’one who does so secretly and 
corruptly. 

You are to inquire of wilful and corrupt perjuiy in any 
of the king’s courts : and that as weU of tlie actors as of 
the procurer* and suborners. 

Bacon, Charge at Session of the Verge. 

3. One who procures for another the gi’atifica- 
tion of his lust; a pimp; a pander. 

Strumpets in their youth turn procurers In their age. 

South, Sermons, II. 183. 

procuress (pr6-kur'es), n. [< procure + -c55.] 
A female pimp ;- a bawd. 

Hold thou the good : define it well : 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should push beyond lier mark, and be 

Procuress to the Lords of Uell. 

Tennyson, In Slemoriara, liii. 

procureur (pro-kii-rer'), n. [F. {y^j.procnrcur 
= Russ.pro/;?<VorM),<L.p?'oc?frator, procurator: 
see procurator and xwoctor.'] A procurator ; es- 
pecially, in some countries, an attorney; in 
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French lawy the public prosecutor {ptrocureiir 
dn roi or de la corresponding in a 

general way to a district or county attorney in 
the United States. 

Chudnofski . , . was put into a strait-jacket in the 
same bastion in the spring of 1878 for insisting upon his 
legal right to have pen and paper for the purpose of writ- 
ing a letter of complaint to the Procureur. 

G. Kennan, Tlie Century, XXXV. 527. 
Procureur g4n4ral, iti French law, the public prosecu- 
tor-in-chief, corresponding in a general w'ay to the attor- 
ney-general in American law, but having‘super\'ision over 
the 7 )rocure«rs du roi or de la republique. 
procursi’Ve (pro-ker'siv), a. [< L. proeursns, 
pp. of 2 )rocurrcrCj run forth (< pro, forth, + 
currcrc, run: see current^), + -ive.'\ Running 
forward. — Procurslve epilepsy, epilepsy in which the 
fits begin with or consist of a pui poseless running forward. 
procur’Vation (pro-ker-va'shpn), n. [< h.jyro- 
curoarc, pp. procurraius, bend or ciiiTe for- 
ward, \ pro, torwai*d, + curvarc, bend, curve: 
see CMrrc.] A bending forward. 

Procyon (pr6'si-on), n. [NL., < L. Procyon, < 
Gr. ilpoKvuv, the name of a star, or of a constel- 
lation, rising a little before the dog-star, < irpd, 
before, + dog: scohound.'] 1. (n) An an- 
cient constellation: suma fis Cams Minor. See 
Cani.'i. (b) The principal star of the constella- 
tion Canis Minor, tho eighth brightest in the 
heavens. — 2. In cool., the tj'pical genus of the 
family Procyonidic, and the only genus of tho 
subfamily founded by StoiTin 1784, 

containing the racoons. See cut under racoon. 
Procyonidse (pro-si-on'i-d6), n. pi. [NL., < 
Procyon (see Procyon, 2) + -td/c.] An Ameri- 
can family of plantigrade carnivorous mam- 
mals of the ax'ctoid series of fissiped Ferx, rep- 
resented by the genera Procyon and A^asua, 
respectively the types of its two subfamilies, 
Procyoninx and Nasninx, or the racoons and 
coatis. The family was formerly defined with latitude 
enough to include other procyoniform animals, as the kin- 
kajou and bassaris. It is now restricted to forms having 
40 teeth, of which the last upper premolar and first lower 
molar are tiibeicular, and the lower Jaw moderate or 
slender, with short symphysis, recun'cd coronoid process, 
and inandihular angle near the condyle. See cuts under 
coati and racoon. 

procyoniform (pi*6-si-on'i-f6nn), a. [< Procyon 
(seo Procyon, 2) + L. forma, form.] Racoon- 
like in structure and affinity; belonging to or 
resembling the Procyomformia. 
Procyoniformia (prd-si-on-i-f6r'rai-a), n. pi. 
[NL. : see procyomform."] A section of the nre- 
toid series of fissiped Ferx, contrasted with the 
ursifonn and musteliform sections oiArctoidca. 
They have two true lower molars, the last upper molar 
more or less transverse, the carotid canal not behind tlic 
middle of the Inner wall of the auditory bulla, and tho 
foramen lacerum postcrius antrorse from the postero-in- 
tcrnal angle of the tympanic bone. There are 4 fami* 
lies, A^Auridve of the Old World, and the American Cerco- 
leptidce, Procyonidse, and Bassarididse. 

Procyoninae (prd^si-o-ni'ue), n. pi. [NL., < 
Procyon + -oi<t.] A subfamily of Procyonidx, 
represented by the genus Procyon alone, hav- 
ingthe snout short in comparison with AusHOhT, 
and large mastoid processes and auditory bullco. 
Seo cut under racoon. 

procyonine (pr6'si-o-nin), a. Racoon-liko; of 
or pertaining to the Procyonidx or Procyoni- 
formia: as, the procyonine typQ. 
prod (prod), n. [Formerly also prodd; perhaps 
a var. of hrod, brad.'] 1, A pointed (often 
blunt-pointed) weapon orinsfcrumcnt, as a goad 
or an awl. — 2, A long wooden pin used to se- 
cure thatch upon a roof. Seo the quotation. 

A prod [used in thatching amongst North Lancashire 
people! is a wooden pin pointed fine, and is used for put- 
ting straight into the thatch. It may he a foot or fifteen 
inches long, or even more. jV. and Q., Ctli scr., X. 193. 

3t. A crossbow used for throwing balls of metal 
or stone. Compare — 4. [<prod, v.] 

A prick or punch with a i)ointcd or somewhat 
blunt instrument; a poke. 

If a child tittered at going under the confessional tent, 
its mother gave it a rear wrad with admonishing hand. 

The Century, XXXVII. 265. 

prod Cprotl), V. t.) pret. and pp. prodded, ppr. 
jyrodding. [fprodjii.] To prick or punch with 
a pointed instimment ; goad; poke. 

Tl»e lady has prodded little spirting holes in the damp 
sand before her w’ith her parasol. 

DicX’cn*, Our Mutual Friend, i. 10. 

Hungarian soldiers— who may have soon afterward prod- 
ded tlieir Danish fellow-beings all the more effectively for 
that day's training. IloweUs, Venetian Life, xv. 

prodatary (pro-da'ta-ri), ; pi. xyrodatarics 
(-riz). [< NL, profatarius, < L. pro, for, + 

ilL. f7afar/H8, a datary: see f7«faryi.] The title 
borne by the officer who presides over the office 
of tho datary at Rome, when of the rank of a 
cardinal. 


prodigality 

proddt, An obsolete form of j)rod. 
prodder (prod'4r), n. One who prods. 
Prodenia (pro-de'ni-ji), n. [NL. (Guenee, 
1852).] A genus of noctuid moths of the sub- 
family Xy7oD7^ffS^■ncT,ha^dngthopalpi ascending, 



Spulerwort Owlet-moth [.Prodeniajlavimtdia). 
(i, larva ; b, wings of moth. 


the third joint long-conical, and the posterior 
wings serai-hyaline. It is a wide-spread genus, witli 
some SO species of Europe, southern Asia, the Malay archi- 
pelago, Australia, and both Americas. P. jlavimedia is com- 
mon in the United States ; its larva feeds, like a cutworm, 
on various succulent vegetables. Sec also cut under ouict- 
moth. 

Prodician (pro-dish'ian), u. [< L. Prodieus, < 
Gr. npod^xDf, Prodieus: see def.] A member 
of a Gnostic sect founded by Prodieus in the 
second century. 

Prodidomidee (prod-i-dom'i-de), n, pi. [NL. 
(Marx, 1890), < Prodidomus + 4dx.] A family 
of spiders, closely allied to the Uroctcidx, and 
standing between the superfamilies 
and Tnhitelarix. It contains 3 genera, among 
them the North American genus Prodidomus. 
Prodidomus (pro-did'o-omis), n. [NL, (Hentz, 
1849).] A genus of spiders, typical of the fam- 
ily Prodidomidx, confined to North America. 
The type-species was found in an old cellar, 
prodigt, a. [= P. pi'odiguc = Sp. Pg. It, prodigo, 

< L. proc7if/h5, lavish, wasteful, prodigal, <j)rof77- 
gcrc, consume, squander, drive forth, < pro{d-), 
before, forward, + agcrc, drive.] Same as prodi- 
gal. [Rare.] 

In a goodly Garden's alleys smooth, 

Where prodig Nature sets abroad her booth 
Of richest beauties. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Eden, 
prodigal (prod'i-gal), a. and n. [< LL. (ML.) 
2 )rodigalis, wasteful, < L.jD*of7iY/«5, wasteful : see 
prodig.] I, a. 1. Given to extravagant expen- 
diture; expending money or other property 
without necessity ; profuse; lavish; wasteful: 
said of persons: as, a prodigal man; the prodi- 
gal son. 

If I would be prodigal of my time and your patience, 
what might notl say? I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 30. 

Free livers on a small scale, who are prodigal within the 
compass of a guinea. Irving, Ike Stout Gentleman. 

Your wild, wicked, witty prodigal son is to a spiritual 
huntsman an attractive mark. 

H. B. Stowe, Oldtown, p. 492. 

2. Profuse; lavish; wasteful: said of things: 
as, ti prodigal expenditure of money. 

Or spendthrift’s prodif/a? excess. 

Cowper, In Memory of John Thornton 

3. Very liberal; lavishly bountiful: as, nature 
isprod7j7a7 of her gifts. 

The chariest maid prodigal enough 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 3. 36. 

Realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 

And hoary to the wind. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

4. Proud. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.]s=syn. Eav- 

hli. Profuse, etc. See extravagant. 

II, n. One who expends money extravagant- 
ly or without necessity; one who is profuse or 
lavish; a waster; a spendthrift. With the* defi- 
nite article, the prodigal, the term, taken from the ordinary 
chapter-lieading. is used to designate the younger son in 
Clirist’s parable, Luke xv. 11-32. 

A bankrupt, a prodigal, who dare scarce show his head 
on the Rialto. Shak , M. of V., iii. 1. 47. 

prodigalise, v. See proaigalizc. 
prodigality (prod-i-garj-ti), n. [= P. prodiga- 
life = Pr. prodigaUtat = Sp. prodigalidad = Pg. 
prodigtdidadc = It. p>rodigalitd, < LL. prodigali- 
ta(,t-)s, wastefulness/ {ML.) prodigalis, waste- 
ful, lavish: see prodigal.'] 1. The quality of 
being prodigal; extravagance in expenditure, 
particularly of money ; profusion; waste. 

It is not always so obvious to distinguish betwcLii an 
act of liberality and an act of prodigality. South. 

If a man by notorious prodigality was in danger of 
wasting his estate, he was looked upon as non compos, 
and committed to the care of curators or tutors by the 
praitor. Blacksionc, Com., I. viii. 

2. Excessive or profuse liberality. 

A sweeter and a lovelier gentleman, 

Framed in i\\c prodigaliUf of nature. 

Shak., Rich. Ill,, i. 2. 244. 
=S 3 T 1 , 1. Wastefulness, lavisbness, squandering, Seeea;- 
travagant,. 



prodigalize 

prodigalize (prod'i-gal-iz), pret. and pp. 
j)roilif/n}izccl, prodignlhiiHi. [< OF.prodi- 
galiser = Vg-prodigaUzar = H.prodigalizMre; 
nsprocligal + -/rc.] I. irans. To spend or give 
•n-itli prodigalit}' or profuseness ; lavisli ; prodi- 
gate. 

Jlajor JIacBlarncy 2 >ro(Uaalisc 8 hh offers of ser\icc in 
every concei\al)le ilepartnu'nt of life. 

Bitlwer, Caxlcms, xviL 1. (Dnnrs.) 

II. iiifrniia. To 1)0 extravagant in expendi- 
ture: with an indefinite it. t'otgmrc. 

Also spelled proc7i.7n7)SC. 

prodigally (prod'i-gal-i), adc. [< prodigal + 
-7i;2.] In a prodigal manner, (n) With profusion 
of expenses : e.Ntruvapuntly ; luvislily ; uastefully: as. an 
estate jirod/fj’fff/i/ dissipated. 

The next in place and punishment are they 
Viho prodvjally throw their souls away. 

Dryilen, ..Hiicidj vi. 0S7. 

(6) ^yith liberal aburulance ; profusely. 

The fields, 

Witli ripeniu? harvest prodigally fair, 

In brightest sunshine bask. 

H’ordsirort/t, Sonnets, ii. Ifl. 

prodigate (prod'i-gat), v. 7. ; prot. and pp.jirorf- 
igntcd, -piir. prodigaiiiig. [< '^i]L.prodigatlts, pp. 
ot prodigurc O Up. jirodigar), consmuo, squan- 
der, freq. of L. prndigcrc, consnine, squander; 
soe prodigal.'] To squander prodigally; lavisli. 

Ilis gold 15 prndigated in cvciy direction which his fool- 
isli juennees fail to frightcMi. Thackeray. 

prodigenceKprod'i-jens), n. [< L. prndigciifia, 
extravagance, profusion, < prndigc)i{t-)s,p\n'. of 
prodigirc, consume, squander: see prodigal.] 
Waste; profusion; prodigality. 

Theic no proportion in thisrcmujiei-ation: this is not 
bounty, itls^/mh^uire. Bp. Hall, Jolm Baptist JJeheaded. 

prodigious (pro-dij'us), a. [< F. prodigiciix = 
Sp. Fg. It. prodigiaso, < L. prodigio.iit.^, unnatu- 
ral, strange, wonderful, marvelous,< prndigium, 
an omen, portent, monster: aoo jirodigy.] If. 
Having tlie character or partaldng of the na- 
ture of a prodigy; portentoii.s. 

Super. The Diuill oner take tlicc! 

Amb, 0 fatal!' 

Super. {.) prodinium to our blonds ' 

Touiueitr, Ilcvcngcr's Tragedy, It. C. 
I iioer sof him but metbinkh his face 
Ib more priHiuiidUt tlum a tlcrj comet. 

Beau, and FI. (?), i-ailhful Friends, i. X 
Hang all the sk) n ith j our jirodutvius signs. 

B. Jvnffoii, .Sejunns, v, C. 

2. Wonderfully largo; very groat in size, qnnii- 
tity, or extent; monstrous; immouso; huge; 
oiiorrnou''. 

Ills head is like a huge spherical chnmhcr, containing 
a prvd>iiH‘U8 nuisa of soft bnims 

Irting, Knlckorhockcr, p. 1*«7. 

ln«tiMd of the 1 of siuli iujuilcs the) saw a now 

aiul jif'ot/tpKUij' t.ix l.iul on the lealin h,\ the logishitiiio. 

B, ir. JJiXdU, lljst. fliuvch of Ihig., \v. 

3. Very grout in dogree ; excessive; cwtromc. 

1 had much discourse >Mth my Lord ''Vlntholsoa. a ;jrr.. 

df utu/'* t.ilkoi Fvdiiii, Di.ivy Aug. •), IGOO. 

I’oj so small a in.m, his stiength ^\as7>r<»7h'«nV»n*. 

Barham, Lvgonds, I. 77, 

Iho) toll me I’m a prudidimt^ fa>ouiite, and that he 
talks of UaMiig iik cmm) tlimg 

.^h> riilan. .'^'chool ftir f^enndal, iii. .'1. 

Those <tptic.il splomloui-s, togothcrnilh the prodviwu'* 
ciithu«i.isiii t'f the peojile, oomii<i‘' 0 il a pKtuio at oiico 
scemcal and ulTocting. tlie.itric.il 4ind holy. I)c < 2 mncry. 
= Syii, Monstrous maivelou“, ainarlug, astoiilslilng, as- 
tounding, extiaoriliuaiy. 

prodigiously (prq-dii'n.s-lil,nf7i'. Inn l)rodigion.s 
inaiuier. («t) lu the m.anner of a prodigy or portent; 
ominously ; jnti toiitou*'l>. 

Andnyicuas ami Woluc’s jirfidiginudu cnteiing tlieir 
Cities, seemed to liunlc tlair Fuiioiall oh*.o<iiii<.s. 

I'urchas, I’ilgriiuagc, jt. 1.'7. 
(b) ^Vonder^uUy ; astonishingly ; cnurmousl) : ns. a iiuin- 
btr 2 >rodi'poudit gieat. (c) J.xeossliely , iinmensol} ; ex- 
tiemely. (Culloij.! 

3 am prodigioudu ideased \\ ith this joint volume. Pope. 

prodigiousness (pro-dij'us-nes), n. The state 
or quality of being prodigious; eiionnousness; 
the state of having qualities that exvite wonder 
or astonishment, 

prodigy (procl'i-ji), n. ; 7 >l. pniflujirs (-jiz). 
[Pomievly also jtrodiffc; = F. jirorfup = Sj). Pg. 
It. prodifiio, < ij. prodiguiw, a jirojilietic sign, 
token, omen, portent, prob. for * prodicnnu, < 
jirodfccrc, say beforehand, foretidl, < pro, be- 
fore, + diccrCf say: see diction. Otlienvise < 
j))’od-, older form of ^)ro, before, + a 

saying, as in adaf/iunij a saying: s«*o adfff/c.'\ 

1. Something extraordinary from which omens 
are drawn ; a portent. 

Think the easiest temptations a porpoise before a tem- 
pest, smoke before Arc, signs and jirodiyes of a fearful cou- 
llict to come. Jter. 2\ Adav^r, Works, II. 104- 
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So many ten ours, voices, prodigies, 
ilny warn thee, as a sure foregoing sign. 

Milton, T, K,, iv. 4S2, 

2. A person or thing so extraordinary as to ex- 
cite great wonder or astouislinieut. 

Tlio Churclics arc many and very fajve ; in one of them 
lyes iuterr'd that prodigy oi learning, the noble and illus- 
trious Joseph Scaligcr* Svclgn, Diary, Aug. 19, 1C41. 

Ay, but her beauty will affect you — she is, though I say 
it who am her father, a very prodigg. 

Sheridan, Tire Duenna, ii. 1. 

3. A monster; an animal or other production 
out of the ordinary course of nature. 

^fostof mankind, through their own sluggishness, be- 
come nature's j>rodryrVs, not her children. B. Jonson, 
=SjTi. 1. Sign, wonder, nuraclc.— 2. ifarvel. 

proditiont (pi'9-disli'oii), «. [< OF. (and F.) 
proditioii = Sp. proilicioii = Pg. prodiguo = 
It. prodlzioiic, < £. proditio()i-'), discoveiy, 1)e- 
tr.iyal, < proilcre, bring fortli, betray, < pro, 
forth, + dare, give: see dalc^. Cl. treason, 
wliicli contains (bo same radical clement.] 
Treacbery; treason. 

Certos, it had bene better for tliee not to Imuc accused 
the king of tills j>ro(hV/on. Grafton, lien. II., an. 18. 

Prodition is tlie rankling tooth that follows her [jui- 
<liiity'sl ravishing kis.scs. iicr. T. Works, I. 222. 

proditorf (prod'i-lor), n. [< OF. proditcur = 
Pg. jirodifor = Itl* prodilorcj < Ij. proditor, a 
traitor, < prodcrc^ pp. proditiis, bring forth, be- 
tray: acc prodition, Cf. fmi/or, which contains 
the same radical element.] A traitor. 

Thou most usurping proditor. 

And not protector, of the king or realm. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., I. 3. 31. 

proditoriousf (prod-i-to'H-us), a, [< JIL. pro- 
traitorous: scopm//7ory.] 1. Treach- 
erous; poiTidious; traitorous. 

Now, jiroditorious wrctcli ! what hast thou done, 

To make (his harbnroiiB base assassinate? Daniel. 

2. Apt to disclose or make known. 

Tlioio more solid and coiichisli'c characters , . . which 
ottentfmes <lo start out of children when themselves le.a.st 
tldiik of It; for, let me tell you. nature Is jfroditorious. 

Sir //. H'otfon, Kelhjuifc, p, 82. 

proditoriouslyt (prod-i-to'ri-us-li), orh*. In a 
proditoriousorporfidious manner; with treach- 
ery. 

proditoryt (prod'i-tp-ri). a, [= F. prodiioirc = 
JSj). Pg. Jt. proditoriOf < MTj. proditoriiiSt trai- 
torous, < L. proditor, a traitor: see proditor."} 
Treaclierous ; perfidious. 

If this were that touch of conscience which he bore 
Willi greater regrelt, (hen for any other sin committed In 
his life, whetlicr It were (hat ;»ro<fifor/; Aid sent to Jlovhel 
and Kcligioii abroad, or that prodigality of shedding blood 
at home, to a inillion of his .'Subjects lives not valu’d In 
compaiPon of one MralTord. we may consider jet nl last 
what (rue sense and feeling could be in that conscience. 

Milton, Elkouoklustes, Ii. 

prodromal (i)rod'j*q-m:d), a, [< prodrome + 
-at.] In pathot,, protiiniiinry; pertaining to 
or of (ho nature of prodroinatu. Also prodro^ 
mou.'i. 

In luoct Insanltifs a “poib'd of incubation” lsob=icrvi’d, 
guueially tpoUvn of as the or Initial pciiod. 

Fticge. Brit., Alll. 10." 

prodromata (iiro-drom'a-tii), ».;>/. [NL., < 

(Jr. rr/ifidpouor, running before: r-QH prodromus.} 
Elinor symptoms preceding the wcll-markcii 
outbreak of a ilisense; ])rodromnl symptoms. 

The severity of the j>ro(/roiimfa s* rves as a guide. 

Med. Diet., p. 1390, 

prodromatic (prod-ro-mat'ik), a. [< prodro- 
mata + -fc.] Of or pertaining to prodromata; 
])roilromnl. 

prodrome (pro'drOm), w. [< Or. TTpuApou//, .a 
running forward: see j>rodromu.'<.} If. A fore- 
runner. 

Solfcr nmralitj’, con«cii iit|oii«lvkcpt to, is like the morn- 
lug Iigitl lellcctcd from the lilgher clouds and n certain 
jirodroinc <tf the Sun of lllghteoiisnc.ss Itself. 

Dr. II. More, cited In WnnVa Life, p. ,Vk (Latham.) 

2. Any prodromal sxunptom. — 3. Aproeursorv 
or preliminary treatibc; a prodromus (which 
see), 

prodromic fprp-drom'ik), a, [< Gr. ^pnApopthag, 
ready to run forward, < -potipounc, running for- 
wani: soc prodromous,} Precursory; pertain- 
ing to iivodroniata. 

The eruption was fully out. It . . . closely resembled 
the prodromic exaiilhcm of vaiiola. 

Medical TJI. 54r». 

prodromous (prod'ro-mus), a, [<Gr.rrpod/)o/iOf, 
i iuiiiiiig forward, < rTpodpapelrf run forward, < 
rpo, forward, + dpapelv, run.] Same as prod- 
rnmal. 

prodromus (prod'rq-mus), pi. prodromi 
(-miy [< L. )}rodromxis, < 6r, ;rpoiJpo/iof, riin- 
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ning before: jp'odromous.} Same as pro- 

drome; especially, a preliminarj’ treatise upon 
a subject respecting which a subsequent more 
elaborate worlc is intended. This was formerly a 
very common name of minor treatises composed in Latin, 
and survives, especially as English prodrome, for hooks of 
tins class. [This word seems to he used by Bacon for ‘pro- 
phecy, anticipation, to he afteiward verified.* See the- 
quotation,] 

Bacon amnged his writings for the “Instaui'atio Stag-- 
na*’ into six divisions: . . . X The Prodromi; or, the An- 
ticipations of the Second riiilosophy — provisional antici- 
pations, founded on experience, which tlie iiivestigatcr 
needs as starting-points in his ];csearch. 

Henry Morleg, First Skctcli of Eng. Lit., viii. § 22, 

prodromy (prod'vo-mi), n. [< Gr. Trgodpo/It/, a 
running forward:’ see jirodrome.] A sign of 
something in tbo future; a presage. 

produce (pro-dus'), r. ; pret. andpp. jyroducedy 
ppr. producing. l='F. prodiiirc = 'Pv.produire- 
= Sp. 2n'oducir = Pg. produzir = It. produccrcr 
< L. prodnccrc, lead forth or forward, bring for- 
ward, draw or st retell out, extend, prolong, eon- 
dnot, etc., bring forth, bear, etc., < pro, forth, 
forward, + diiccrc, lead, bring: see ditct.] I, 
trans. 1. To lead or place forward or in front. 
[Fare.] 

lied. O, liis Icp wn, too much proilvced. 

Ana. And his liat w.as ennied scurvily. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, v. 2 .. 

2. To lengthen out; extend; prolong. 

In which great w'ork, perhaps onr stay will he 
Bej'ond our will 2noduced. B. Jonson, Scjantis, iii. 3. 

An insect with the extremity of its abdomen 2^roduced 
into a shaip point alights on the llower. 

Daricin, Fertil. of Orcliids by Insects, ji. 1C9. 

Straight linos exist which have the property that any 
one of tliem may he produced both ways witliout limit. 

Hneye. Brit., X. 377. 

3. To bring fonvard ; bring or oiler to view or 
notice; exhibit. 

I ... am moreover suitor tliat I may 
Produce his body to the market-place. 

Shak.,S, C., iii. I. 228. 

He is on fire to succour the oppressed, to jwductf tlur 
merit of the one, and confront tlic impudence of the other. 

Steele, Taller, No. 242. 
Where Is no door, I Imt proditcc 
My key to find it of no use. 

Lowell, Crcdldimus Jovcm Regnarc. 

4. To bring fortli; generate; bear; furnish ? 
yield. 

All things in common nature should prorfi/cc 
Without sweat or endeavour. 

sunk.. Tempest, ii. 1, ir.9. 

Many plants are known which icgnlarly produce at the 
same time dIlTcrently»constructcd llowers. 

Dancin, Origin of Species, p. 1S2. 

The infelicitous wife who had ^n’otfuced nothing hnt 
daughters. George EUot, Daniel Deronda, .\xx>l. 

ThcOrccks had (lie very l.ai*gost ideas upon (ho training' 
of man. and produced specimens of our kind with gifts 
tliat have never been smp.isscd. 

Gladt^tone, flight of Right, p. 1.*). 

5. To cause; elTect; bring about. 

The neitnllons and struggling motions of matter first 
2irfiduecd certain imperfect ami ill-joincd compositions of 
tilings. Bacon, Physical Fables, i., ExpL 

rompetition has jiroduccd activity wlicie monopoly 
would iiavc j»roduct’d sluggislmcss. Macaidag, History- 

It is not trial l»y jiirj* tliat prodi/cc,? justice, but it is the 
sentiment of justice that producer trial by jury. 

//. Npcnccr, Social Statics, p. 250. 

6. To make; bring into being or fonu: as, to 
produce wares. 

Tlie ionglcurs produced chansons dc gc«itc full of talcs 
of battle and combat. Kncyc. Bril., XIX. b73. 

7. To yield; make accrue: money produces 

iuternst; cniutnl prorhfrrs])rorit.=syn.3.Toshow. 
— 4. To lirced, lieget, eugouder, propagate. — 6, To afford, 
impart, give, occasion, furnish, Bupplj*. 

II, iufraus. 1. To bring fortli or yieltl appro- 
priate offspring, products, or consequences: as. 
this tree produces well. — 2. In polif. ccou., to 
croato value; make anything valuable; bring 
goods, crops, manufactures, etc., into a state 
ill which tlicy will command a iiriee. 

Capitalists will not go on permancntlvpmh/ri»o at a 
loss. J, S. Mill, Pol. Eemu, III. iii. § 1. 

produce (prod'xls), u, produce, r.} That 
which is produced; a product, of cither natu- 
ral gi’owtli, bodily yield, labor, or capital: as, 
the produce of the soil, of tho flock, of the fac- 
tory, etc. 

In an open couutrj' too, of which the princip.al }iroduce 
i"* corn.n well-inclosed piece of grass will frequently rent 
liigliCT than any corn-field in its neighbourhood. 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i, 11. 

To give the pole the 2>rodiiee of the sun, 

And knit Hr imsucinl climates into one. 

Coicper. Chill ity, 1. 12&. 
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Tim value of mining prorfucc is determined generally in 
the same way as that of agricultural produce. 

Encyc. Urit., XXIV. 51. 
Is it not the case that Satan has aocomposed and dressed 
out what is the mere tiatural produce of the human heai t 
under certain circumstances as to serve his purposes as 
the counterfeit of the Truth? 

J. U. Newman, Parochial Sermons, i. 313. 
Specincally — (a) Tlic total yield or outcome: as, the ^;ro- 
duce of the county for the past year has been very large. 

In Staffordshire, after their lands are marled, they sow 
it with barley, allowing thiee bushels to an acre. Its com- 
mon i»rorfn(.e is thirty bushels. Mortimer, Ifusbandry. 
(h) In com., agricultui-al products, as grain, lard, hops, etc., 
and other aiticlo^ as iietiolcum, which are bought and 
6old u ith them on the same exchange, (c) In metal., tlie 
assay percentage of copper oie. [Tliis use of the word is 
limited to Cornwall, Cngland.] 

The a'5sa> s(of copper! ai e made by units and eigbtll^ per 
cent., uhich result »)( peicentage is called the produce. 

Phillips r.xploi’crs' Comi)anioii, p. 
=SjTl. Product, etc. jnoduction. 

produce-broker (protrus-bro'^k^T), n. A dealer 
in produce, as grain, groceries, or dyestuffs, 
usualh' acting as agent or on commission, 
produced (pry-dust'"), p. a. In zoliL, drawn out : 
elongated; -e.xtended; protrusive or protuber- 
ant : as, the produced jaws of a garpike. 
produce-exchange Cprod'us-eks-clifiuj"), ». An 
exchange whore produce is bought and sold. 
See j)roduce (b). 

producementf (pro-diis'ment), u. [< produce 
4- ’incut,'] Production. 

■Which reimlse onl)', given to the Prelats, . . . was the 
producemeut . . . glorious cifects and consequences in 
the Church. Milton, Apology for Smectymmius. 

produce-merchant Cprod'us-mC'r* chant), n. 
Same as produce-hrol'cr, 

producent(pro-du'sent), u, [<L.produecu(t’)s, 
ppr. of produl'crr, bring fortli or forward; see 
produce.] Ouo who or that which produces, 
brings forth, exhibits, or effects. 

These fpccic.s are made a medium between body and 
fipirit, . . . and the supposition infei’S a creative energie 
in tbo object their /jrodner?!?, whicli allows not to creature 
efficients. Glamille, Vanity of Dogmatizing, iv. 

If an Instrument be produced with a protestation In f.u 
vour of the 7 'rndnecnt, and the adverse pai ty docs not con- 
tradict, it shall be construed to the advantage of llic pro- 
ducent. Aylije, I’arcrgon. 

producer (pry-du'ser), 7t, One who or that 
whicli produces or generates: as, an agricuU 
tiu’al producer (farmer); a ^cts-produccr (ap- 
paratus); specifically, \\\ polit, cro;/., one wlio 
causes any article to have an exchangeable 
value: the opposite of consumer. 

The divine will is absolute; It is its own reason; It is 
both tlie pro'/uf^rand the ground of all its acts. 

South, Sermons, 'N'lII. x. 
Xow wages and pi-oflts will be In proportion to the sacri- 
fices undergone nherevor, and only as far as, competition 
prevails amongpro'/ncer^. Cairnes, Pol. Econ., I. ili. § 5. 

The hands are the jiroduccrg, and the aim of the masters 
was to regard the producers us so many machines. 

H*. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 225. 

producibility (proHla-si-biri-ti), n. [< pmrlii- 
cibJc + -Hu (see -bititij).'] Tfie capability of be- 
ing produced. 

There beijig nothing contained in the notion of substance 
inconsistent with such a producibiliin. 

Barrow, ■\\’’orks, II. xli. 

producible (pry-du'si-bl), a. [(.produce + -ihlc.] 

1. Capable of being jiroducod or brought into 
view or notice, or of being exhibited. 

Many warm expressions of the fathers are producible in 
this case. Decay of Christian Piety. 

Certain sleeping nccommodation.9 producible from re- 
cesses in the front and back counting-liouses. 

Charlotte Bronte^ Shirley, iv. 

2. Capable of being produced or brought into 
being; able to be generated or made. 

'h\\sch\cl jmoducible by the ravages of noxious animals, 
such as bca.sts of piey, locusts. 

Bzntham, Introd. to 31onils and Legislation, xvi. .33, note. 

producibleness (pro-du'si-bI-ne.s), n. (■< pro- 
ducible -iici-u.J The state or quality of being 
producible. 

That alone will suffice to destroy the universality and 
intireness of tlieir Iiypothesls, and besides give cause to 
suspect that by furtlier industry the produa'blencss of 
other principles also may be discovered. 

Boyle, "NVorks, I. GGl. 
product (prq-dukt'), V. t. [< L. productus, pp. 
of produccrc, lead fortli, produce : sceproducc.] 
If. To bring foriyai'd; produce. 

Beeing producted to his last examination before the said 
bish, yc XV day of January. Potx, Martyrs, an. 1550. 

Great plentie of fine amber, . . . which is prodnefrd by 
ihe working of the sea upon those coasts. 

Ilolimhcd, Descrip, of Britain, x. 
It seemes not meete, nor wliole.«oinc to my place, 

To he producted (as, if I stay, I shall) 

Against tlie iloore. 

Shah., Othello (folio 1023), i. 1. 147. 
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2. In entom.j to draw out; lengthen— product- 
ed pronotuzn, a pronotum terminated behind in a long 
process extending over the mesothorax, nietathoiax, and 
part of the abdomen, as in certain grasshoppers, 
product (prod'ukt), «. [=V.proditit = Sp. Pg. 
producto —\t. prodotto, x^^'odutto r= D. (j. Sw. 
!D«au. jirodul'tf prodxiet, < L. x}roductum, neut. 
of x)roducAus, pp. of prodiicerc, lead fortli, pro- 
duce: produce.] That which is produced ; 

a production, (n) A tliingwhichisproducedby nature, 
as fruits or grain-crops ; what is yielded by the soil : as, 
the agricultural ^^rodwefx of a country. 

Fetch uncontrolled each labour of the sun, 

And make the product of tlie wot Id our own. 

Addison, To the King. 

Sec thy hiight alt.irs throng’d with prostrate kings, 

And heap’fl withproditc/sof Sabean springs ! 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 94. 

(6) Offspring. (Hare.) 

To whom thus Michael; These are tlie product 
Of tho'ie ill mated marriages thou saw’st. 

Milton, r. L., xi. 083. 

(c) That w hich is formed or pioduced by labor, usually by 
physical labor. 

The centres of this organization of trade were thecloth- 
halls, to \vhich tlm masters brought tlieir products to 
market. Enylish Gilds (C. E. T. S,), Int., p. clxxi. 

Most of tiiose books which have obtained gieat reputa- 
tion in the woild arc the products of gieat and wise men. 

iVatts, linptoveineiit of the 2^Iind, i. 2. 

Some of the richest land in England lies in the fen 
count)), and that land is ns )nuch the prod net of engineer- 
ing skill and prolonged labour as Portland Ilarboir or 
ilenai Bridge. Jlne, Contemporary Socialism, p. 44G. 

(d) Effect: result; something resulting as a consequence. 

lie, with all his capacities, and desires, and beliefs, is 

not an accident, but ajtroduct of the time. 

JI. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 517. 

[Show me) 

■\Vhat thy life last put heart and soul into ; 

There shall I taste thy jfroduct. 

Broiniiny, Bing and Book, II. 178. 

(e) 1)1 math., the result of multiplying one quantity or 
expression by another. Tims, 72 is the product of 8 
muUijdied by 0; and di/dx Is the product of y multi- 
plied by the operator d dr. The quantities imiltiplied 
together are usually termed factors. J*roduct resjilts 
from multiplication, as does from addition, (f) In 
chem., a compound not pieviously existing in a body, 
but foiTucd during decomposition: as, the products of 
destructive distillation' contradistinguished from cduct. 
—Direct, Mnital, organic, etc., products. Sec tlie ad- 
jeetives.— Homogeneous product, a product of ab- 
stract numbers or quantities of one kind.— Product of 
inertia. See inertia — Resolvent product, the jiroduct 
fixj.fw-.fw^.fw*, where Is a fifth root of unity and fw ss 
r, + -I w'-x, -I- -b w‘x„ the x’s being roots of o 
quintic equation.— Skew product, the product of the 
tensors of two vectors into (be sine of the angle between 
them, and the whole iiuiltipUcd by a unit vector perpen- 
dicular to the two vcctoisand directed in the way in whicli 
the rcTolution from tlie first factor to the second appears 
counter-clockwise. 

productibility (pvq-duk-ti-bil'i-ti), «. [< pro- 

ductiblc + -Hi/ (see -bilHy).'] Capability o£ be- 
ing produced. [Karo.] 

No produce ever inaiiitains a consistent rate of produc- 
tibility. Buskin, Unto This Last, p. 53, note. 

productible (pro-duk'ti-bl), a. [< L. produc- 
tu.s, pp. of produccrc, lead forth, produce (see 
product), + ‘ihlc.] Capable of being x^^oduced ; 
prodticible. [Rare.] 

productile (pro-duk'til), a. [< L. productilis, 
that may bo drawn out, < productus, pp. of pro- 
diircrc, lead forth, draw out, product: see jno- 
ducc, product.] Capable of being extended in 
lencjth. 

production (pro-duk'shpn), n. [< F.j^roductinn 
= Sp. producciou = Pg. producqdo r= It. produ- 
zionc, < L. 2 ^tu)ductio{U’), a iirolonging, lengtli- 
cning,< produccrc, pp. productus, load forth, pro- 
long, produce: fiCG produce, product.] 1, The 
act or process of producing, (a) Tlic act of brltig- 
ing forward or adducing. 

Public documents in general must be proved cither by 
theproc/ncfio/i of the original or by tlie olllclnl copies. 

Encyc. Brit., VIII. 742. 

(&) The act of making or creating. 

It can also he sliow'ii tliat tlie production of the two sorts 
of fiowcis by the same plant has been clfectcd by finely- 
graduated stejis. Darwin, Origin of Species, p. 182. 

Cert.ain it that Into and destruction are Just as ne- 
cessary agents as love and production hi nature. 

Maudsley, Body and Will, xi. p. 239. 

Tlio component elements of production are labour and 
capital, acting by natural forces upon raw material. 

Encyc. Brit., XXIV. 48. 
(c) In polit. econ., the creation of values; tlie producing 
of articles having an exchangeable value. 

Besides the primary and universal I'cquisltes of jtrodue- 
tion, Laboiirand natural agents, there is another requisite, 

. . . namely, a stock, previously arcuiniilatcd, of the pro- 
■ ducts of foraicr labour. J. S. Mill, Pol. Ecoii., I. iv. § 1. 

2. That which is produced or made; a product 
of physical or mental labor; specifically, a work 
of literature or art. 
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The Lion and the Leviathan are two of the noblest Pro- 
ductions in this World of living Creatures. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 339. 

We have had our names prefixed at length to whole 
volumes of mean 2 )roduitions. Swift. 

So one, wliose story serves at least to show 
i^len loved their ou ii 2 )Cvductions long ago, 

Woo’d an unfeelins: statue for his wife. 

Coivper, Progress of En’or, 1. 527. 

3. In zodl. and auat., the act of drawing forth or 
out; tlie state of being produced (soe jtroduced, 
p. a.); extension; protrusion: as, the produc- 
tion of the pike’s jaws. — 4. pi. In Scots law, 
in judicial proceedings, written documents or 
other tilings produced in process in support 
of the action or defense Interdict for produc- 

tion, Sec interdict, 2.=Syn. 1. Work, peifonnance.— 
1 and 2. Produce, Product, Production. Of these only 
2 )roduction may mean the act of producing. As standing 
lor tlic thing or things pioduced, 2 U'oducc applies now’ 
almost exclusively to the raw products or yield of land : 
as, to bring fresh produce to maiket. Where Jonathan 
Edwards spoke of regarding “all free actions as the jn‘o- 
dttce of free clioice,” we should speilk now of regarding 
tliem as the products of free choice, or, better, as its ef- 
fects. There is a lingering use of produce in such expres- 
sions as “the^irorfuccofatax,” butbetternowtheprodnef, 
or, still better, the proceeds. The word is always collective ; 
we do not speak of a pi'oduce. Product ami production, on 
the other hand, are particular. Product is the most gen- 
eral of the three w'ords, but expresses the result of some 
operation, generally, but not necessarily, physical: as. the 
apple isespecially an American product; Great Britain ex- 
ports clifetly manufactured products. Tims, the woid may 
apply to almost anything w’here emphasis is laid upon the 
fact of its being pioduced by some cause, especially by 
some cause that is named ; but, apart from this, the word 
is applied chiefly to things having a material value, cov- 
ering 2 woducc. manufactures, etc. Production applies now’ 
almost exclusively to the visible results of the operation of 
mind or the liandiw ork of art, as a book, a poem, an oration , 
a statue, a painting, a piece of needlew'ork — the act or fact 
of producing being only subordinate in mind. Product is 
also a technical word of mathematics, but the others are 
not. 

productive (pro-duk'tiv), a. [= F.pivchictif = 
Sp. 'Pg.proHiic'tivo = It. prochiftivo, < L. prodne- 
tii'KS, serving to produce or prolong.</)rof!Hcerc, 
l>p. prodi'Ctus, lead fortli. iiroduce: seejn-odiicc, 
product.'] 1. Serving to produce; having the 
power of producing: as, an age productive of 
great men. 

Productive ill herb, plant, and nobler birth 
Of ercatiires animate ivitii irradiial life. 

Milton, ]>. L., i.v. tn. 

Cliastc as cold Cyntliia's virgin light. 

Productive ns the Sun, 

Pope, Choruses to Brutus, ii. 

Ilcav’n would sure grow weary of a world 
Productive only of a race like ours. 

Cotvper, Task, ii. .5S4. 

2. Fertile; producing abundant crops: as, a 
productive soil. 

rniitful vales so productive of that grain. Swift. 

3. In polH. ccou., causing or tending to cause 
an increase in the quantity or quality of things 
of value; causing commodities to possess ex- 
changeable valuo: as, 2 >ro(iuct i VC labor. 

The business of transporting merchandise or passengers 
by land or by sea is as much a 2 Woducfive ijulustry as the 
raising of w’lieat, the spinning of fibres, or the smelting 
or forging of iron. 

D. A. Fells, Our Slcrchant Marine, p. 35. 
Productive Imagination. See imayinalion, 1. = Syn. 1 
and 2. Prolific, etc. fruitful. 
productively (prp-diik'tiv-li), adv. produc- 
tive + -it)".] In a productive manner; by pro- 
duction ; with abundant produce, 
productiveness (pro-duk'tiv-nes), ii. [< pro- 
ductive -i- -Hcss.] The cliaracter of being pro- 
ductive : as, the productiveness of land or labor, 
productivity (pro-duk-tiv'i-ti), 11 . [< ftroduc- 
ttve + -ill/.] The power of producing; produc- 
tiveness. 

Tliey have reinforced their own 2 woductivity by the cre- 
ation of that marvellous machinery which differences this 
age from any otlier age. Emei'son, Eng. Traits, x. 

Labourers who do not possess the average productivity 
are turned off on the ground that they arc unable to do a 
niiniimim day’s work. 

Bae, Contemporary Socialism, p. 1G6. 

productress (pro-duk'trcs), n. [< *productor (< 
LL. /nodiictor, one who leads away, one who 
produces, < L. jiroduccrc, pp. productus, lead 
fortli, xiroducc: see jirodncc, product) -i- -css.] 
A female who produces. 

proegumenalt (pro-o-gu'me-nal), a. [< Gr. -po- 
i/yoi/ievoc, ppr. of 7rim!}iic6ai, go first, lead the 
way, < rrpo, before, -H yyetaOni, lead: see Iicgc- 
mnuij.] In uicd., serving to predispose; pre- 
disposing; preceding: an, a proegumeuat cawse 
of disease. See quotation xmAer procatarcticat. 
proem (pi'd'em), ». [Formerly also procme; < 
ME. pronuc, procim, proticmc, < OF. procme, 
prorsntr, F.procmc = Sp. Pg. It. procmio, < L. 
proocmium, < Gr. -pootuior, Attic ijipoiuiov, an 
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OT>cninK, an introduction, < Trpi, before, + ol/ior, profanation (prof-a-na'slion), «. [Formerly 
a^oath road 1 A preface: introduction; pre- alsojnoplianaUon; (.OF.projanation,i»opluma- 
amblc ; preliminary obsen’ations prefixed to a fioii, F. profanation =Bx,.profqime,on=Vg.pyo- 
’ ^ ■ * fana^iio=lt,profanaztonCjK.ijTj,profanaitoln~)f 

profanation, < li. iwofanare, pp. profanatus, 
desecrate, also consecrate: see xn-ofane.'] 1. 
The act of violating sacred things, or of treat- 
ing them with contempt or irreverence; dese- 
cration: as, the profanation of the Lord’s day; 
the profanation of a sanctuary. 

Here I observed a great j>r<>p7mnff<ion of tlie LonVs sup- 
per. Coryat, Crudities, I. a. 

I held itno Pro/ajmf»onof tills Sundaj'-evening . , . to 
employ some Hom^ to meditate on you, and send you this 
friendly Salute. Iloxcellf Letters, I. v. 11. 

2. The act of treating ^Yitll too little resen'c 
or delicacy, or of making common. 

'Tweifi profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love. 

DonnCf Valediction Forbidding Mourning. 


hook or vmtiug. 

In the rroAeim off hys notabilehoke. 

Jiojn. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), Int., 1. 50. 

So L'lozed the tempter, and his i^rocm tuned. 

P. L., LY. W9. 

'J lnis much may scn*e by u'ay olpro^vi; 

Proceed therefore to our poem. 

Sii'ifty Death of Dr. Suift. 

Ihe 2 )rncme, or preamble, is often c.alled in to lielp the 

construction of an act of paillnmeut, , , * 

Blackdnne, Com., L, Int., il. 
proemf (pro'em), r. t. [<profw;, Tox^refaeo. 
[Rare.] 

Moses might here very well prorme the repetition of the 

covenant upbraiding reprehension. 

South, Sermons, ^ III, 


Distorted from its [poetry’s] use and just design, 

To make the pitiful possessor shine, . . . 

Is profanation of the basest kind. 

Couper, Table-Talk, 1. 75S. 


proembryo (pro-cm'bri-O), II. [< Gr. :7po, be- 
fore, -f tttfipmv, embryo: see embri/o.] In hot.: 

(a) In Charaeeir, the product of the develop- 
ment and division of the oospore, upon which 

the charaeeous plant develops as a lateral bud, =syn. l. Profanation, Desecration, Sacrilege, pollution, 
fill In Arclicaoniala;, the product of the devel- The first tlu-ce words express ofienses, ainottiitiiiB .almost 

o,wl diwiclnii of the nfi";nnrp before tho or quite to outrages, against Hie religious sentitneni, in 
opment and division ot tlie oospoi e oeioi e iiio e,,. „„ their sacrcil 

,i,ff of tl.o 0 W.I 1 ..V 0 f-nrlwl. fol Tn ^haiacter. They are in the irilcr of strength. Profana- 

tion is perhaps most distinctly a matter of irreveveuce. 

« .as 


ditfei'ciitiation of the embryo. Gocbch (c) In 
phanerogams, same as si(6pcuso}\ 
proembryonic (pr6-em-bri-on'ik), a. [< pro- 
Cinbrito(n-) -i- -ie.] In hot., of or relating to tbe 
proembryo. rincit, Physiol, of Plants, p. 599. 
—Proembryonic branch, in tlie Characeee, a propaga- 
tiie liody, with the structure ot a proembryo, which 
springs from a node ot the stem, 
proemial (pro-e'mi-al), a. [< proem -h -inZ.] 
Having tlie ebaraeter of a xiroem ; introductory ; 
prefatory; iireliminary. 

This contempt ot tlie world may be a piece ot proemial 
piety, an usher or Baptist to ropeiitaiioe. 

* Itnimnond, Works, IV. 492. 

proemptosis (pro-emp-to'sis), n. [< Gr. as if 
*apoiit-Tuaig, < tepotpnitntiv, fall or push in be- 
fore, < vpd, before, + ep-hTnv, fall upon (> ip- 


Sacrilege seems most directly an invasion ot tlie rights of 
God, 

Great men may jest witli saints; ’tiswit in them. 

But in the less, foul pro/anutioii. 

Shak., M. for M., ii. 2. 12S. 
O double sacrilege on tilings divine. 

To mb the relic, and deface the shrine 1 
Drgdcn, To the Memory of Mi'S. Anne Killigrew, 1. ICO. 

profanatory (pro-fan'.a-to-ri), a. [< firofanc + 
-atory,'] Profaning or deseer.ating; destructive 
to sacred character or nature; apt to produce 
irreverence, contempt, or the like. 

Every one now had tasted the wassail-cup except Pauli- 
na, whose pasdefdeoude f antaisie nobody tlionght ot in- 
terrupting to offer so profanatory a diaught. 

Charlotte Bronte, Villette, xsv. 


W7UITIC, a falling upon), < £i>, in, upon, + n-iVreiii, , , , 

fall.] In oZiroH., an anticipation, or occurrence pr^ane (pro-fan ), a. p^o^erlyalsopiwZinue; 
of a nattu'al event sooner than the time given by 5. PJfl/bne, jfophanc, F. pnfme — Sp. Pg. 

a rale; especially, the falling of the new moon 
earlier than the nineteen-year period would 
make it, amounting to one day iii 312^- years 
according to Clavius and the constructors of 
the Gregorian calendar (really 310 years), in 
consequence of which a lunar correction is in- 
troduced into the tables for calculating Easter ; 
also, the effect of the iirocession of the equi- 
noxes in making these come before the sun has 
performed his circuit among the stars. See 
metemptosis. 


proepimeral (pr6-ep-i-me'ral), a. [< ptroepi- 
mcr-on + -oZ.] Of or pertaining to tho proijpi- 
meron. 

proepimeron (pr6-ep-i-me'rou), p\. nroepi- 
mcra (-ril). [XL., < L. pro, before, + XL. cpi- 
mcron, q. v.] Tlie epimeron of tbe iirotho- 
rax; the opimeral sclerite ot the propleiu'on. 
proepisternal (iiro-ep-i-st^r'nal), n. f<x)ioepi- 
siernum -t- -oZ.] Of or pertaining to tho iiroepi- 
sternnm. 

proepisternuni(pr5-ep-i-ster'num), ;i.; pi. pro- 
cpistcrna (-nil). [NL., < L. pro, before, + 

cpistcnuim, q. v.] The prothorncic epi- 
sternum ; the eiiisternal scierite of tho jiropleu- 
ron. 

proethnic (pro-eth'nik), a. [< Gr. -p6, before, 
-P ZdwMif, ethnic : see ethnic.] Prior to division 
into separate r.aecs: said of an original pre- 
historic stock, for example, Indo-European or 
Aiwan. 

proeupolyzoon (pro-u-pol-i-z6'on), 11 . [NL., 

< L. pro, before, -P NL. Enpohjzoa, q. v.] The 
hypothetical ancestral form ot the Enpolyzoa. 
E. R. Lankester. [Bare.] 
profacef, iiiZc);/. [< OF. pron face, pronfassc: 
proH, profit (see jirow-)-, face, faicc, faesc, 3d 
pers. sing. pres. subj. oi faire, do: sco fact.] 
Jlnoh good may it do you! aii old exclamation 
of welcome. 


It. profano = D. profaan = G. Sw. Dan. pro- 
/nii, <'L. profanns, hlL. also often jn-op/miiiis, 
"not sacred, unholy, profane; of persons, not 
initiated (whence, in LL., ignorant, imlearned), 
also wicked, impious; appar. orig. ‘before, or 
outside of, the temple,’ < pro, before, +fanum, 
temple: seefane^.] 1. Not sacred, or not de- 
voted to sacred purposes; not possessing any 
peculiar sanctity; uuconseovated; secular: as, 
a profane idace; pro/aiie bistory (that is, his- 
tory other than Biblical) ; profane authors. 

In a certnine Chappell not bollowcd, or rather in n pro- 
phanc cottage. Foxe, Martyua, p. 430, an. 1391. 

Our holy lives must win a new world’s crown, 

Which our profane hours here have stricken down. 

.SAafc,Ricli. II., V. 1. 26. 

Tliere is met in your majesty a rare conjunction, ns well 
oE divine and sacred literature as of profane and Imman. 

Bacon, Advancement of learning, i. 6. 

The seven Profane Sciences hegiii nt the rigid hand as 
you face the fresco, the seven Tlieological at the left. 

The Century, XXXVII. 672. 

2. Irreverent toward God or holy things ; speak- 
ing or spoken, acting or acted, in manifest or 
implied contempt of sacred things; blasphe- 
mous: as, profane language; itrofane swear- 
ing. 

Then was the Sacred Bible sought out of tlie dusty cor- 
ners w'liere propAane I'alsehood and Neglect had throwne 
it, Milton, Keformation in Eng., i. 

I din’d with yv Treasq where was y« Earle of Itochester, 
a veiy prophane xvit. Evelyn, Diary, Nov, 24, 1670. 

3. Not initiated into certain religions rites; 
hence, of less dignity or standing; inferior; 
common. 

Hence, ye profane, I hate you all. 

Both the great vulgar and the small. 

Coicley, tr. of Horace’s Odes, iii. 1. 

“Far hence be souls prophane,'* 

The Sibyl cryed, “and from the grove abstain.’* 

Drydcn, Aneid, vi. 3GS. 
=Syn. 1. Temporal, nnhallowed, unholy. — 2. Itnpimis, 
Atheistic, etc. (see irreliyious); iiTCvcrent, sacrilegious. 


The cardinnll came in, booted and spurred, all sodainly 
amongst them-aud bade them pfofane '(prH5nO>-; Pl’e*’ PP’ 

^ r. a- » TVM . ’ * - * pvi'.pt’ofanina. [Formerly also j7roj)7i«HC; < F. 

Sweet sir, sit. . , . Proface ! Imt jou ^ant jii meat i ' <y p- tirnfrtu/ir — Tt iirnfnnnrp < 

weM ha^ e in ch ink. Shak., *2 Den. IV., v. 3. 30. = bp. Fg. projanar = It. iD ojanat e, ^ 

^ ^ 1 . ry T - L.profa7m?T, ]\IL. also often p?*op/m?mrc, dese- 

profanatet (prof a-iuit), v. t. and i. [< L. crate,* profane, also consecrate, < profanxts^ pro- 

minsy pp. ot* profanarcy coubccrate, deseiTate: . gee profane^ a.] 1. trans, 1. ’To treat as 

seepra/niic.] To profane. jjQt sacred or deserving reverence; violate. 

And there, ilia certaine Chappell not Imllowed, or rather as anything sacred; treat with irreverence, 
in aprophaiie cottage, hatli in contempt of the kej-es pro- impjety, or contempt; pollute; desecrate. 
Bumed of Ins owne rasluicsse to celebrate, nay rather to i Jy x 7 a j 

jrrophanatc. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 430, an. 1391. They profaned roy holy name. Ezek. xsxvi. 20. 
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Wonder of nature, let it not profane thee 
3Iy rude hand touch thy beauty. 

Fletcher (and others), Bloody Brother, v. 2. 
ITow by her patient Victor De.ath was slain. 

And Earth jirqp/jan’d, jet bless’d, with Deicide. 

Prior, 1 am that 1 am, st. S. 
The temple and its holy rites yiro/anct?. 

Conper, Expostulation, 1. 143. 

2. To put to a wrong use; employ basely or 
unworthily, 

I feel mo much to blame, 

So idly to tirofanc the precious time. 

Shak., 2 Den. IV., ii. 4. 591. 
One word is too often profaned 
Forme toprofane it, ShcUcy, To ■ 

3f. To make known; make common: said of 
sometliingconfincdto an initiated few. [Rare.] 
Wisdom is not profaned unto the world, and ’tis tho 
privilege of a few to be virtuous. 

Sir T, Broume, Beligio ^ledici, ii. 4. 

II. inirans. To speak orbehavo blaspbemous- 
ly or profanely. 

They grew veiy troublesome to tliebetter sort of people, 
mid furnished the looser with nn occasion toprofane. 

Penn, Rise and ITogress of Quakers, i. 

profanely (pro-fSu'li), adv. In a iwofane man- 
ner; with irreverence to sacred things or names; 
impiously; with abuse or contempt for anything 
venerable: as, to speak ^iro/niicZi/ of God or sa- 
cred things. 

profaneness (pro-fan 'nes), n. Tho state or 
character of being irrofane ; iiTevercnoe toward 
sacred things ; particularly, tbe use of language 
which manifests or implies irreverence toward 
God; tho taking of God’s name in x-ain. 
profaner (pr6-fa'n6r), :i. 1. One who profanes, 
or who by words or actions treats sacred things 
with iiTOverenee ; a user of profane language. 

Tliere are n lighter ludicrous sort of prof oners, who use 
Scripture to furnish out their jests. 

Government of the Tongue, 

2. ApdUnter; a defiler. 

Rebellions subjects, enemies to pence, 

Profaners of tiiis neighbour-stained steel. 

SAnA., E. and J., i. 1. 89. 

profanismt, ii. [Also ptropbanisme; < profane + 
-ism.] Frofaueness; pi’ofanity. [Rare.] 

Bee it spoken withoutfiropAaiiiswi:. 

Marston, what yon 1X111, iv. 1. 

profanity (pro-fan'i-ti), «. [< OF. xwofanitc, 
Xirophanite = Sp. xirofanidad = Fg. xtrofanidade 
= 'n. XnofanitCi, < LL. x»'ofaniiaf-)s, profane- 
ness, < L. jirq/Vmiis, iii’otane : scs xirofane.] 1. 
Profaneness; the quality of being profane. — 2. 
That -which is profane; profane language or 
conduct. 

In avevel of debauchciy, amid the brisk interchange of 
profanity and folly, religion might appear a dumb, unso- 
ciai intruder. Buckmiixsta', (Webster, 184S.) 

=Syn. Blasphemy, Profanity* See btasphexnu. 
profeett, II. [< L. x>rofcctiis, profit : see x»'ofit.] 
Profit. 

This shall (I truste) ho consecrated to Apollo and the 
Allises, to theire no small profecte and your good coiitenta- 
tion and pleasure. 

Quoted ill Bahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. -X-xi. 
profectiont (pro-fek'shon), v. [< OF, xirofccfion, 

< L. 2 >rofcc(io(n-), a sftting forth, departure, 
<. Xirofwisci, pp. profcctus, set fortli._ proceed, 
set out, depart, <j)i’ 0 , forth, forward,’-!- faccrc, 
make, do.] A setting forth ; departure. 

The time of the yeere hasting tlie profection and depar- 
ture of the Ambassador. Hakluyt's Voyages, I. 2SS. 

profectitious (pr6-fek-tish'us), a. [< LL.pro- 
fecticins, x>rofectitius, thatprocceds from some 
one, < Jj. proficisci, pp. iirofcctiis, iiroceed: see 
X>rofec1ion.] Proceeding forth, as from a father ; 
derived from an ancestor or ancestors. [Rare.] 
The threefold distinction of profectitious, adventitious, 
and professional was ascertained. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Till. xliv. 

profecyet, n- A Middle English form of xirofihecy. 
profert, v. and n. An obsolete form of proffer. 
profert (pro'fert), ii. [Tho first word of the 
L. phi’aso profert in curia, he produces in court : 
profert, 3dpers. sing, of xnpfcrrc, bring forward, 
pro'duce : see proffer.] In law, an exhibition of 
a record or paper in open court. At common law, 
a party who alleged a deed was geiiemlly obliged to make 
profert ot such deed— that is, to produce it in court siimil- 
taneously witli the pleading in wliidi it was alleged. Ac- 
cording to present usage this profert consists of a formal 
allegation that he shows the deed in court, it being, in fact, 
retained in ins own custody. 

profess (pro-fes'), r. [< ME. pro/esscii (first 
in pp. pirofcsscd, after OP. pro/es, professed), 

< OP. (and F.) pt'ofcsscr = Sp. x>rofesar = Pg. 
Xirofessar = lt.xirofcssarc, < kIL. pirofcssare, pro- 
fess, receive on profession, < L. xtrofessiis, pp. 
of x»'ofiieri, declare publicly, acknowledge. 
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profess; confess, ijpro, fortli, +faieri, confess. 
Of. confess.'] I. trans. 1. To declare openly; 
make open declaration of; avow or acknow- 
ledge; own freely; affirm. 

And then will I j)rofc$s unto them, I never knew j’ou: 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity. ilat. vii. 23. 

Is it sin 

Still to profess I love you, still to vow 
I shall do ever? 

Bcatt. and FI., Knight of Slalta, v. 1. 

Ourselves to be the slaves of chance. 

Shah-., W, T., iv. 4. 550. 
Many thing.? which they did were by the Apostles them- 
selves prr>fi'.!t to be done only for the present. 

Milton, Refonnation in Eng., i. 
Rndolph would not consecrate Thnrstane unless he 
would tibedi-nce. RflAcr, ChronicU s p. 41. 

2. To sicknou lotlc^p or otvn publicly j also, to 
lay claim opouly to the character of. 

I first discover’d 

Her bloody pnri^oses, which she made good, 

And ojicnly ’em. 

Fletcher, Double Jlairiage, v. 2. 
lUit Purbeck (ns jirofess'd, a huntress and a nun) 

The Idc and wealthy sea, nor all his pow’r respects. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 02. 

3. To afTirra faith in or allegiance to: ns, to 
pro/('<!S Christianit}’. 

I'.y the saint whom Ipro/css, I will plead against it with 
my life. ShaJ:., il. for .M., iv. 2. 192. 

We Fometirnes find men loud in their admiration of 
truths wliich they never pro/c.?’?. 

J. U. yeicman, Gram, of Assent, p. 159. 

4. To make a show of; make protestations of; 
make a pretense of; pretend. 

The \n*otched man gan then avlse too late 
Tint lo\e is not where most it is pro/cst. 

Sj)cnscr, F. Q., II. x. 31. 
Wee professc to decide our controversies only by tfie 
Scriptures. 2IUlon, On Def. of llumb. Remonst. 

5. To announce publicly ono^s skill in, as a sci- 

ence or a profession; declare one’s self versed 
in: a«5. to surgery. 

I thank him that he cuts me from ray tale ; 

For 1 profess not talking. Shak., 1 Hen. IV., v. 2. 02. 
The Fcvernll Pchooles wherein the seven llhcrall sci- 
ences arv }irofef«ed, Coryat, Crudities, I. C7. 

Medicine is a science which hath been, as wc have said, 
moreproA'' rd than laboured. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, il. 19.3. 

6. In the llont. CatJi. and AiujVtran churches, to 
receive into a religious order by profession. 

I prey jow wyt al my hertc, atid as I cverc may do yow 
pciMcs’ that it Ijko to your grace to grauntc of your 
chaiito, by jour worthy kttres to the priourof Thetfoul 
in Norfolk, of the seyde ordre of Clunye, autorite .and 
power a'* jour mitiistre and depute to profci-‘>e In dwe 
forme the scyd inoiikcs of Broniliolm unprofessed. 

Paslon Letters, I. 30. 
Neither a Mavc nor a married person (without the con- 
sent of tlie other spouse) . . . can be validly pro/cssed. 

Bom. Cath. Diet., p. 099. 

7. To present the appearance of. [Rare.] 

Vet did her f.icc and former parts professe 
A faire j oung Maydcn, full of comely glee. 

Spenser, F. (;., VI. vi. 10, 
= Syn. 1 and 2. To declare, allege, aver, avouch.— 4. To 
lay claim to. 

n. intraiis. 1. To declare openly; make any 
declaration or assertion. — 2. To enter into tbo 
religious slate by public declaration or profes- 
sion. 

They [CalamariansI cannot pro/cM before tbey are twen- 
ty-live vears old ; and they may take tlie vow after that 
age without probation. 

I'ococke, Description of the Ea* t, II. ii. 4. 

3t. To declare or protend friendship. 

As he does conceive 
lie Is dishonour'd by a man which ever 
J‘r(fi’ss'd to him, why, his revenges must 
In that be made more bitter. 

Shak., W. T., i. 2. 450. 

professed (prd-fest'), p. a. [Pp. of pro/m, r.] 
Avowed; declared; pledged bj’’ profession; pro- 
fessional: as, a woman-hater; apro- 
fessed nun ; a professed cook. 

Use well our father ; 

To yo\xv jiTofessed bosoms I commit lilm. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 275. 
^Ir. .Slmpkinson from Bath was a professed antiquary, 
and one of the first water. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 20. 
The professed beauties, who arc a people almost as In- 
sufleraldc as ihaprofessed wits. Sleek, Spectator, No. S3. 

Tliough not Professed hut I’lain, still her [the cook’s] 
wages should be a suHlcient object to lier. 

Dickens, Edwin Drood, xxii. 
Monk (or nun) professed, one who by promise freely 
made and accepted has, after a year of probation, been 
received In and bound to a religious order. 

Thare come the prior of the plas, and professidc monnkes, 
Morte Arlhurc (C. E. T. S.), 1. 4014. 


professedly (pro-fos'ed-li), adv. [< professed 
+ -?y2.] By profession; avowedly; by open 
declaration or avowal. 

profession (pro-fesh'on), n. [< 'iXK.professionn, 
professiun, < OF. profession, F. profession = Sp. 
profesion = F^.projissao = il. professione, < L. 
profcssio{n-), a public acknowledgment or ex- 
pression, < profiieri, pp. professus, declare pub- 
licly: soa profess.] 1. The act of professing; 
open declaration; public avowal or acknow- 
ledgment of one’s sentiments or belief. 

Grant unto all lliose who are admitted into the fellow- 
ship of Clirist’s Itcligioii that they may avoid those things 
that are contrary to their j>ro/cssion. 

Book of Common Prayer, Collect for Tliird Sunday after 

[Easter. 

I hold it rchiistcning] a good and gracious woorkc, for 
the generall profession which they then take upon tnem 
of the Cross and faythe of Christ. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. That which is professed; a declaration; a 
representation or protestation; pretense; spe- 
cifically, an open and formal avowal of Chris- 
tian faith and piiiposo. 

It is natural in absence to make professions of an in- 
violable constancy- Steele, Tatler, No. 104. 

Perhaps, though by profession ghostly pure. 

He too [the priest] may have bis vice. 

Coiiper, Task, iv. 003. 

VTiat would he (Balaam] have given if words and feel- 
ings might have passed for deeds! Sec how religious he 
was so far as ptrofession goes 1 

J. II. Neicman, Parochial Sermons, i. 109. 

3. The calling or occupation which one pro- 
fesses to understand and to follow; vocation; 
specifically, a vocation in which a professed 
knowledge of some department of science or 
learning is used hy its practical application to 
affairs of others, either ijt advising, guiding, or 
teaching them, or in serving their interests or 
welfare in the practice of an art founded on it. 
Formerly theology, law, and medicine were specifically 
known os the professions; Imt, as tlic applications of science 
and learning are extended to other departments of affairs, 
other vocations also receive the name. Tlic word Implies 
professed attainments in special knowledge, as distin- 
guislicd from mere skill; a practical dealing with allairs, 
a.s distinguished from mere study or investigation ; and an 
application of such knowledge to uses for others as a 
vocation, as distingui.slied fron» its pursuit for one s own 
purposes. In professions strictly so called a preliminary 
examination as to qualifications is usually demanded by 
law or usage, and a license or otlier official authority 
founded thereon required. In law the significance of 
the word has been contested under statutes Imposing 
taxes on persons pursuing any “occupation, trade, or pro- 
fession,” and under statutes mithoriziug arrest in civil 
actions for misconduct in a “ professional employment ” ; 
and it has been, in the fonner use, hchl clearly to includo 
the vocation of an attorney, and upon tlic same principle 
would doubtless include physicians, unless the mention 
of trade, etc., in the same clause of the statute be ground 
for Interpreting the statute as relating only to business 
vocations. Professional employment, in statutes allowing 
arrest, is regarded as not including a private agency like 
that of a factor or a real-estate broker, which can be 
taken up and laid down at pleasure. 

Being incchatiicnl, you ought not walk 
Upon a labouring day without the sign 
Of your profession. Speak, what trade art thou? 

Shak., J. C., i. 1. 6. 

I hold every man a debtor to his profession. 

Bacon, Maxims of the Law, Fref. 

New professions have come into existence, and the old 
professions arc more esteemed. It was formerly a poor 
and beggarly tiling to belong to any other than the three 
learned p»o/mto«F. fi', Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 2G2. 

4. The collective body of persons engaged in a 
calling: as, practices disgraceful to the 2 )rofcs- 
.siou ; to beat the head of one’s profession. — 5. 
Tlio act by which a novice outers into a reli- 
gious order and lakes its vows. In the Roman 
Catliolic Church Iio or she must bo at least six- 
teen years of ago and inust have completed a 
year of probation. 

He . . . yaltiyicldctli himself] into somme coventc [con- 
vent] , . . 

If he there make his maiisioun [nbiding-placc] 

For to ahltic professioun. Bom. of the Bose, 1. 4910. 

A religious or regular 7 >rrt/e.s'Uon Is “a promise freely 
made and lawfully accepted, whereby a person of the full 
age required, after the completion of a year of probation, 
binds ]iim-(or her-) self to a particular religious institute 
approved hj the Church.” Bom. Cath. Diet. 

6f. Character; nature. 

And sliorttc to sal — sc the 

Of every vyne, and wlierin tluil myscheve 

As counter It by goode diacrecion. 

Palladius, Ilusbondiie (E, E, T, S.), p. C3. 
= Syn. 3. Vocation, Business, etc. Sec occupation. 
professional (pro-fesh'on-al), (t. and n. [< pro- 
fession + -«?.] L a. 1. Pertaining or appro- 
priate to a profession or calling: as, profes- 
sional studies; professional skill. 

With Ills quicki/ro/)ps«onaf eye, lie [an Italian organ-hoy] 
took note of the two faces watching him from the arched 
window', and, opening liis instniment, began to scatter its 
melodics abroad. Ilaicihornc, Seven Gables, xi. 


His brother, 

Pale from long pulpit studies, . . . alternating between' 
A decent o.x\d professional gravity 
And an irreverent mirtlifulness. 

yyhittier, Bridal of Pennacook, Int, 


2. Engaged in a profession; being such by pro- 
fession. 


Such marks of confidence must be very gratifying to ft 
professional man. Dickens, Pickwick, Iv. 

The economic resistance to militant action, . . . leading 
to , , . fixed money payments in place of personal ser- 
vices, results in the growth of a revenue which serves to 
pay professional soldiers. 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 520. 

There has been a great upward movement of the pro- 
fesdonal class. )V. Besant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 262. 

The modern schoolmaster should change his name, for 
he has become a kind of standing ov professional parent. 

J. B. Seeley, Nat. Religion, p. 128. 


3. Undertaken or engaged in for money or as 
a means of siibsisteneo: opposed to amateur: 
said of sports and amusements: as, a. xnofes- 
sional base-ball match ; a professional perform- 
ance of a play.— Professional education. See edit- 
ccffion, 1. 

II, u. 1. One who regularly pursues any pro- 
fession or art. — 2. Specifically, a person who 
makes his living by an art, game, or sport in 
which amateurs are accustomed to engage for 
amusement or recreation. The tei-m thus more 
specifically designates professional musicians, actors, ball- 
players, oarsmen, boxers, etc. 

“Trj' . . . cricket, for instance. Tlie players generally 
beat the gentlemen, don’t they? ’ “Yes; but they are 
professionaU,*' T. Utighes, Tom Brown at Oxford, I. xii. 

professionalism (pro-fesh'on-al-izm), n. [< 
professional -k - 15 m.] The characteristics, ideas, 
or methods of professional persons ; that which 
savors of a professional, especially when so 
marked as to become objectionable or offen- 
sive: specifically used of athletic sports, etc., 
opposed to the methods or work of amateurs. 

Wc need more manhood and less professionalism. 

II. B'. Beecher, Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1st ser., p. 40. 

pTofessionallrm in cricket ... is divested of any ob- 
noxious influences that may surround it in other amuse- 
ments. Philadelphia Times, May 17, 1886, 

professionalist (pro-fesh'on-al-ist), [<pro- 
fcssional 4* -ist.'] One who’practises or belongs- 
to some profession; a professional. [Rare.] 
Imp. Diet. 

professionality (pro-fesh-pn-ai'i-ti), n. \< pro- 
fessional + -f(y.] The state or property of being 
professional; adherence to professional stan- 
dards. [Rave.] 

There is one characteristic in which it is well for every 
country to imitate France: that is, the honesty and pro- 
fcssionality, if I may invent such a word, of its work. 

The Century, XXXI. 399. 

professionalize (pro-fcsb'on-al-iz), v.; pret. 
niid pp. }>rofcssionaU::cd, ppv. professionalizing. 
[< professional + -icc.] 1. irons. To render 
professional. [Rare.] 

They belittle where they should mature, or else they pro- 
fcssionalize wliere they should humanize. 

Andover Bev., VII. 1. 

II. intrans. To become professional ; behave- 
or proceed in a professional manner. [Rare.] 

professionally (pro-fosh'on-al-i), adv. [<pro- 
fcssioual + in a proJessional manner; 

by or in tho way of one’s profession or calling. 

professor (pro-fes'or), n. [= F. ju’o/mcH?’ = 
Bp. profesor = Pg. professor = It. profcssorc = 
D. 6. l3w. Dan. professor, < L. professor, one 
who makes instruction in any branch his busi- 
ness, a public teacher, < j^rofferi, pp. jjrofes- 
SKS, declare publicly: sceprofess.'] 1. One who 
professes; one who openly declares or makes 
profession of specific belief or views, of adher- 
ence to a certain course of action or way of 
life, or of knowledge or skill in any particular 
calling. 

■ Q. Bath, [to Wolsey]. Ye turn me into nothing: woe 
upon ye 

And all such false pro/mors.' 

Shak., Hen. ^^II , iii. 1. 115. 

Where.'is the more constant and devoted kind of profes- 
sors of any science ought to propound to themselves to 
make some adtlltions to tlieir science, they convert their 
labours to aspire to certain second prizes. 

Bacon, Advancement of i.earning, i. 58. 

2. One who makes open profession of religious 
faith and conversion, and attaches himself to 
some religious denomination. This use, probably 
originating among tho English Puritans, ischiofiy confined 
to Englisli and Scottish nonconfonnists and their descen- 
dants. 

Then (he name of a jirofessor was odious. 

Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, ii., House of Mnason. 

A men' jirofcs'ivr, though a decent one, looks on the Bi- 
ble as a (lull book, and peruseth it with such indifference 
as you would read the title-deeds belonging to another 
man’s estate. Berridgc. 



professor 

‘^As he wfis a profes.'^oT, lie ivoulci drive a nail for no man 
on the Sabbath, or kirk-fast, unless it were in a pse of ab- 
solute iieccssitj*. for which he always charged sixpence 
each shoe.” . . . 'J’he hearer . . . womlercd wliat college 
this vcteiiiiaiy professor belonged to — not aware tliat tlie 
word was used to denote any person wlio prctciiaed to 
uncominou sanctity of faith and manner 

Scott, Waverley, xxx. 

I’m a vrofcfi'for, and I ain’t ashamed of it, u'cek-days nor 
Sundays neither. S, 0. Jenett, Dcepliavcn, p. 10.. 

3 . A public toaclier in a university, especial- 
ly one to whom this title 1ms been formally 
"ranted, llic title, now the highest that n teacher can 
leceive, appcai-s to have originated iii the Italian utiivcisi- 
tiej:. In a\ford and Cambridge, the piofes.sora. ami the 
instruction which they convey by lectnie.';, are only anxil* 
iary instcaJ of principal agents, the loiitiiic uork of in- 
struction being carried on by the tutors connected uilh 
the seveiul colleges. In the universities of Scotland and 
Germany, on the other hand, the profcssois are at once the 
governing body and principal functionaries for the pur- 
poses of education. In American universities there is 
genemlly a professor .at the head of each department of 
instruction, having often other professors ami assistant 
professors under him. Tlie title is often gi\eii, also, to 
teachers of special branches in sccoudarj schools, and lo- 
cally to principals of common schools ^a use derived fiom 
the French). 

At the present moment wc want a 7’ro/c<!«orof hater Ec- 
clesiastical Historj-, to take np the subject .at the point at 
nhieli the depailment assigned to the PiCgin.s 7Vo/c.vor 
comes toau end. Stubbs, Mcdic\alaiul .Modern IIist.,p. 111. 

4 . In a loose use, any ono who ]mbHoly teaches 
or exercises an art OJ’ occupation for pay, ns a 
daneiiig-mastor, plireiiologibt, balloonist, jug- 
gler, acrobat, boxer, etc. 

There be inanie pro/csisurst of the science of defence, and 
Ycrj skilful hum; in teaching the best and most olfcnsivo 
and defensive use of verie many u capons. 

T/ic Third I'nh'crsiitj of Enijland, qmilcd in Strutt's Sports 
land Pastimes, p. 

Ordinary professor, in German and some other Euro- 
jicati iuu\ ersities. an ini>lruct«r of the highest grade. abo\ c 
an extraordinary jirofcssor.— Professor emeritus. J^ec 
emen'sh/'i — Professor extraordinary, tice extrnardi- 
narif, a , Regius professor. See rcriius, 
professorate (pro-tVs'or-utb u, [= D. profis- 
aoroat s=s (.T, Sw. Dan. jtrnfts.snvdt = F. pro/c.s-- 
t>orat = Sp, 7jro/< Nomr/o = Pg, < 

J[1j, .s.sv/r, a profe.^sor: 

sec 1 . The oflico or slate of a lU’o- 

fessor or public teacher,— 2 . The period of time 
during wliicli a ju‘ofc^sor occupies his oflice. 

Ilio s.iintcd llislioii of Nola, x\ho had been a favorite 
imidl of tiic poet dm mg the jiroff<''orntc of the latter at 
IJordcau.x. The Atloiitic, LW, ITi". 

3. A but\v of professors^ the teaching btnfT of 
jirol'essois in a cullegi* <ii’ u univcr.'-ity. 

A comph \ org:Mn7..i(ion for the higher education, xvith 
a regnl.u j rojti-fiiratc Enoje Unt., .\I. oj. 

profesSOieSS (l>r('i-t’es'or-cs), n. [< /u'o/i.svor + 
-«VN.] A woiiiau who* Is a pnife>'*ur. [Kare,] 

If I hail chibiren to cduc.ile I u<inl<l at ten ortvsebc 
>e.Ub of agt h.ixe a piofcb-iir, or of nhlst for 

them. 

Thuch'rau. Rouml.iboiit I’.iptrs, Autour de mon Ghapeaii. 

professorial (prd-!e-so'ri-nl\ a. [= F. prnff.s- 
.soiKil = It. jn‘otr.s.\nrnil( , < h. pr<ff< ^■snnius, jier- 
tuiuiuirto a puiilic teacher. < jfroTi.\f>oy, a public 
t«*aclier: sec juvpA.so;’.] Of or ixTlaiuing to a 
prol'cs>ur: as, a s.xor/u/ chair. 

I . . . xxill claim it as a 1 Ight to be nlloxx cd 

touttoi tiulsms. i*>tubb'i, Me.liexidand M*)deni Hist., p 7‘J. 

Professorial socialist, socialism, etc. same as nfK-iat- 
if-t, ftc., 0 / the choir Sfo Kicftiti'f, fx^riu/id/i, etc. 

professorialism tpro-lc-sd'ri-al-i/iii), n. [< /cvi- 

ssor/r/Z + -t.s/u,] Tile character or prevailing 
mode of tliinkiiig or aiding of uiiiver*'ity or col- 
lege professors. [Fare.] 
professorially (pr6-fc-sd'ri-al-i). nrlr. In the 
manner of a professor: ns befits a ]»rofossor. 
professoriate {prd-fe-su'n-at;, n. An improper 
form ot }>rdfc.>.s(fratr. 

The I iiH'crsity [Oxford) «ill have tosuppU ahu'gciurt 
of the teaching yioncr noxx pioviibsl h> the college*, in 
the sh.ipcof an inere i*,ed jirati oi '^n^i’pnijcx'iiriatf. 

Stubbs, .Mcdiexal and .Moilern Hut , p. IJ. 

professorship (lu’p-fes'pr-shipb >1. [< prof(s\<ir 

+ -ship.'] The .state or ollice of a professor or 
publie teaeher, as of a college, 
professory (pro-fes'p-ri), o. [= Pg- pro/rs'xor/0, 

< L. pr</Ji'S}><)riiis, pertaining to a public timelier, 

< -.sor, a public teaebor: m-i* prit/fson-.] 
Of or pertaining to jirofe.ssors; profess. .niil. 

Tills dcdics ting of foundations and donations topn>/e<. 
pori/ learning hath . . . had a malign aspiet 

Bacon, .\d\.ineemcnt of l.e.irninc, ii. lin. 

profetH, »• hud r. A ^Middle Knglisb torm of 

proh t. 

profet-t, » A ^fiddle English f«»rin of propln t 
proffer (prof 'orb <’• ME. jn'o/mn, prnf'nn, < 
OF. pro/orcr, F. projerer = Sp. Pg. profrrir = 
It. projfcnrc, prnfenre, bring forward, produce, 
allege, < L, profcirv, bring forth, < 70*0, forth, 4 * 
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/en-c, brills, = E. CL proJaic.'] I. trans. We nre such consirteraWo politico 

'i , ,A 1 ^., 4 - can form rebellions wilhm rebellions. 

If. io bring 01 put loiwaid.^ liolu lOitli. yyalpolc, Letters, II- C. 

proficiently (pio-fisli'ent-li), orff. iiproficicnt 
To mjuysUe aiuUo make. PiVrsi>£oifmaii{C),xx. 110. +-?//'•*.] Xn a proficient mauuer ; with profi- 

2. To hold forth so that a poi-son m.!}' take ; cooey- . r 

offer for aceeptanco: as, to proffer a gift; to proficuous (pro-fik u-iis), n. [— Sp. joofwno-. 
proffer services; to proper frioiidsliip. fS- P’ofeno, < LL. profiemis, ndvaiitageoiis 

’ 7 ^ i#i 4 -ti beneficial, < L. 7 ))v>/^cc;■c, advance, go forward: 

^oeprofieicut^ i>r6fitablo; advantageous; use- 
Ilymm to Virffih, etc. (C. E. T. S.), p. 50. t ul. [Karo. J 
Ye lions of Z.'ichei, in the whiclic our Saiiyourc pro/erde It is very 2 }roficuous to take a good large dose. Uarretj. 

liyinself (obc ImlgetL Sir It. Gttyl/orde, Pylgrj'inage, p. 41. pyoficyf, V. A ^Middle English form of prophesy. 
llo j-ro/cre lus ilofmicc, in tones snlxlued profile (prd'fel or -fil), n. [Formerlv also Jiro- 


=S7n. 2. To tcmler, volunteer, propose. 

IL To dodge. JlalliiccIL [Prov.Eng.] 
proffer (prof'er), ». me. profer, profitr; < 
prajfcry r.] 1. An olTormado; something pro- 
]ios*od for aceeptaiiec by another: as, proffers of 
pence or friendship. 

And yef the kynges 7 >r<>/i*rinyg!it not agre the lady,nnd 
also hir frciides, the! haddc s.i( coudite to rctariie to Tin- 
tagel. -Verfm (E. E. T. S-), i. 82. 

.She to Paris made 
Proffer of power, ample rule. 

Tennyson, CEnonc. 

2. Ill laiCy an otter or endeavor to proceed in an 
action. — Sf. An essay; an attempt. 

It is done with time, and by little and little, and with 
many essays juid pro 7 rcr.*- Bacon. 

Y’aro but a b.ad Fencer, for you never make a jtrofer 
against another mans wcalciiesse. 

Mitton, Oil Def. of Ilumb. Remoust. 

4. A rabbit-burrow. IlalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] 

Tlic conics III making pro/ew und holes to breed In have 
semped them out of the ground In vcrio great nhuntlnnce. 

lioUnshcd, bescrlp. of Englnml, il. 24. 
=Sra, 1, Tender, luoposil. 

profferer (prof'cr-C*r), One wlioprolTers; ono 
who otters anything for ncceplancc. 

Since maids, in modesty, say no to that 
MTiich tlicy would have the jtfoffcrer construe ay. 

sunk . T. G. of V., 1. 2. 50. 

proffetl, H. A Middle English form of proftt, 
proficiatt (pro-lish'i-nt), ». [< OF. prttjlcml, a 
foe or benevolence (see def.), al.so congratnla- 
tioTi, < ME. projiciitin, for profivnum, fee, emolu- 
luout, profit, neut. of projicuusy profitable, < }j. 
jiroficrrc, profit : see A foe or benevo- 

lence bestowed on bishop.s in the manner of a 
welcotnc, immediately after their instalment. 
i'ofifrarc. 

( IIol would have caused him to be burnt aUve, had it not 
been for Morgaiite, xxho for Ills jn'ofeint and other Email 
foes gaxe him nine tuna of beer. 

Pryuhart, Ir. of Rabelais, U. 30. {Davies.) 


proficience (pro • fish >ns), u. 
citnna; as projicivn(t) + -cr.] 
neucij. 

Let me cudeaxour an endless progress, or }>ro/icicnre In 
bolb. Bacon, .\dvaiiccmeut of Learning, 1. 13. 

(ino I’oikUt, at Ymk, iMg.iii tbc Mine business, and has 
nuuie good pnifleiVne<* 

Waljnlc, Anecdotes of ralntlng, II. I. 

proficiency (]>rv-fish'cn-.si). ». 

(>ee -<7/),J it. Advancement 

TlninglitheSciIptiire.saieieadcverjdayln ourchnrchc? 

. , . xet xxemaketml ploxx /»rn/jVi>«fytox\auls a true taste, 
and a clear xll-ccriinient, of those high tiiiths xxhich are 
contained hi tlmn. Bp. .lf/er5nro,Sennons, II. II. 

2. The state of being proficient; tlie degree of 
ndvnncemcnl attained in any branch of know- 
Ic'dge; advance in the acquisition of any art, sci- 
ence, or knowledge ; iinprovcinent : ns, toattain 
great proficiency in Greek or in music. 

I’er-oiis of ilper years xvho flocked Into the church dur- 
ing thr thtre llisl centinU's ueic obllgexl to pass through 
instiuetions, ami give account of then j^rtficicucii. 

Addison. 

All Inilning is founded on the principle that enltmoinust 
pi ecede prujicicncy. //. Sjicnccr. .'Social Statics, j). 205. 

=Syil. 2. -itfrmirr. etc. (sec jiroyrc-tO, PklU. 
proficient tprp-fisli'cni),o. and u. [= OF, pro- 
lieu nt = Sp. Pg. It. jn oiicicn(c,(. 3 j. proficicu{t-)s, 
p]»r. of projic<rr, go forward, advance, make 
jirogrcsg, M]ct*ced,bo jirofiluble or useful, < 7^*0, 
forth. forward, -F/<fr<n',make, do: see/m*/. Cf. 
jirojif.] I, a, AVell vei*sed in any business, arl, 
science, or branch of learning; skilled; quali- 
fied: competent: as, a proficient nrchii^ct. 

Proficient in all craft and stealthiness. 

LVoimiTi^, Itlug and Hook, 1. 1.32. 

II. H. Ono nlio lias iiiado coiisuloralilo acl- 


< F.proJU, a profile, < lt.}>rnfilo, a Xiorder, later 
also prnffilo, a side-face, profile, <.x)ro-, < L. pro, 
before, + file, a Hue, stroke, thread, < 1j. fit urn, 
a thread: see fM^. Cf. jturJIc, from the same 
Li. sotu’ce.] 1. An outline or contour; speeifi- 
eally, tlie largest contour or outline of anything, 
usually seen in or represented hy a vertical lon- 
gitudinal section or side view. For example, 
ne.arly all tlio fishes, hutterflies, etc., figured in 
this dictionary are drawn in jtrojile. Hence — 
2. (n) The outline of the human face in a sec- 
tion through the median lino; asidovieu'; the 
side-face or half-face: as, a Greek profile. 

Till about tlic cud of the third ccuturj’, u’heu there was 
a peiicnil decay ill all the arts of desipninp, I do not re- 
ineiuliLT to have seen the head of a Itoniaa emperor diaivii 
Willi a full face. Tliey always appear lll_ iiwjil. to use a 
Freucll term of art. Addinun. Ancient iledals, iii. 

1 11 break j our faces till you haven’t a prodfr between 
you. Dickens, Old Cuiiosity Shop, vi. 

(b) A representation of the face in side view: 
ns, profiles cut in black paper are called sil- 
houettes. 

T^ro;^^(yifr heads in medal of AVlIliam and Ifary. 

trnljyde, Anecdotes of Tainting, V. 171. 

(c) In nrcJi., ihe onllinc or contonvof nnj"tliing, 
such as a hiiildiiig, a figure, a molding, as shown 
hy It soetion througli it. 

It is true Hint llio J'miit or Dmnglit of Cnmhaln, which 
the Tortngneso have at l.i»l»on in the Custom-House, dif- 
fers from tliat ot Tcking, nliich llic Hollanders brought 
along with them, llbt., Gcop., etc., Diet., ed. Collier, *2d 
led. (1701), s. V. Camlinlu. 

(d) In ciifihi. and sitrr., a vertical section 
throtigh a work or a section of country, to show 
tlie elevations and depressions. 

Ati artlctcon thenctaal statnsof tlie Taanma Canal, , . . 
accompanied hy a piiigress pro/ile, shonlng tlie amount nt 
work done and umlone lo.tannary Ist of the present year. 

Jour, PrauUin fust., CXXVI, 341. 

(f) In for/., a light wooden frame .setup to guide 
workiiicu in throwing up u par.apot. (f) The 
oiitlim' of a vortical soetion made tlirough any 
part of a fortification in a direction jicrpendicu- 
Inrto itsprincijial hounding linos. Miihini. (t/) 
In rcriim., a tliin idato, as ot zinc, in which is 
cut the outline of linlf of an object. The mass ot 
clay l>rtiig re»ol\ed on iltu potteis’ niieel and tin- jirollle 
applied to it. tlie evtetior form is git en, =:Syn. 1. Coutour, 
etc. .Sec outUnr. 

[As jiroJhiciHc profile (in o'fCd or -fil), r. f. ; luct. ntid pp. jiro- 
; progrv.s.s. filal,mT.])rofilhifl. [<F. 7 )rfdilfr,drawinout- 

iino, <})ro/il, an outline: see pro/iVc, a.] 1. To 
draw with" a side view; ontliiie (any object or 
objects) so ns to show a section as if cut perpou- 
dictilnrly from top to bottom. 

Had tliey (Gotliic archileets) carefully pmonfrd niul oma- 

menleil tlie e.xterior of the stone itKiis . . . 

J, perousron, Hist. .\reh., I. 450. 
2, In inrrii., to impart hy means ot a tool or tools 
It definite preserihod form to (pieces ot wood 
or metal) hy cliisoling, milling, filing, or like 
operatioiis.-^3. 37(((it.,tocnt (tlio edge of wings 
or sot pieces) into irregular shapes to reiircscnt 
trees, roeks, etc. 

profile-board (prO'fCd-honl), «. A thin plate 
or board having its edge so cut as to doiinotito 
the outline ot an object: used to prove the 
niodols ot the hreccli and other exterior jiarts 
of a gun. 

profile-cutter (pro'ff‘l-knt*'cr). It. In irooil- 
worLiiiii, a knife with an irregular or ciirvod 
cutting edge corros])onding to the slia]ie to 
1)0 cut ; in iiirUtl-irorl;iiiii, a circular milliiig- 
cuttor. 

profile-paper (pr6'ff‘l-pa' per), ». Paper ruled 
with horizontal and vortietil lines for eonve- 
nienco in drawing I'vo files of engineering works. 


[= Pg. prof- 
tjame ns profi- 


vaiico iit any husinoss, art, scioiico, or hranoli l!;,'s“he™^ 


Thcdt.f a strip of 



Shah, 1 Hcmk IV., ii. 4. 19. 



profiling-machine 

tlio movement of n Kini^c^pln nround the edge or profile 
of the pattern. Such machines are largely used to make 
the pai-ta of sucli machinery as has to be turned out in laige 
quantity v’ith intercliangeable parts, as locomotives, fire- 
arms, watches, etc. 

profliist (pro'fCl-iht or -fil-ist), n. [< profile + 
-/»■#.] One who takes or makes profiles, 
profilograph (pro-firo-graf), «. [< 'E. profile 

-k Gr. 'jpiioiir, write.] An instrument used for 
making an automatic record of tlie profile of 
tlie ground over which it moves, it consists of a 
Iiirlit foiir-'vheeled vehicle so arranged that as it advances 
a Innd nfjupcr is moved mech micallyovcr a table on top 
of tin- machine a distance enrresponding to tlie distance 
traveled accoidiii" to a prcair.uiged scale of distances. 
Itcii'.ath tlio mncliine is suspended a pendulum always 
Innginc vtrtically, and solving to actuate a pencil the 
of v\ hndi i c-t.s on the paper and leaves a trace upon 
It Any iiicqinlitj of tlie surface causes tlie niaclilne to 
incline from the Kvi 1. atnl produces a conesponding de- 
viatj in fnnn a str lieht line in the mark traced by the pen- 
cil. Ihe d ita ol<t.'iiic<l from these indications are sntU- 
cient fur rtiuoiluction to scale of the profile tiavcrscd. 
profit (profit), >/, [< 'ME. ftrojit, j))’ofct,j)rojJii, 

i.pynpht h' ■r^Ti.proJijt = (i.E\v .Enn.profitj 
< Oi'\ jirojit, F. jtrnfit = It. profitto, aclvantagrc, 
jirofit , < L. profi rtns. advance, progress, growth, 
profit, <. pmficcrc, \)]). proficfns, go for- 
ward, tidvaiiee, niako jirogress, bo profitable or 
useful ; see pvoficiott. Ct.profcci, directly from 
the L. The provecho = Pg. profit, 

is < ndvancemeiit, < E. provrhrrv, 

1 >I». provcclufi, carry fonvard, advance: sgc ]ir 0 ‘ 
If. Advancement; improvement. 

3Iy brother . I aques he keeps at school, and report sjieaks 
gr.ldenly of his propt. Shah., As you Like it, i. 1. 7. 

2. Any advantage; accession of good from 
lah(»r or e.xortion^ the acquisition of anything 
valuable, corporeal or intellectual, temporal or 
siiiritual. 

All the grctc of the grekes gedrit hym soinyn 
To 11 counscll to come for the cumyn jjrojfct. 

Destruction of Tro>j (E. E. T. S.), 1. 0320. 
WiMloin 13 guild with an inheritance; and by it there is 
prnju to them that see the sun. Kcd, vii. 11. 

■What neither jiclds us pro/?? nor delight 
Is like a nurst s lullaby at night. 

Cojrpcr, Conversation, 1. 241. 

3. Specifically, the advantage or gain resulting 

to tlie o\\ner of capital from its employmojit 
in any undertaking; the exce.'^s of tlio selling 
price over the original cost of anything; ac- 
(piisition beyond expenditure ; pecuniary gain 
in atiynction or ocetipation ; gain; cmoliunoiit: 
in eoHiirn rce couinionly used iu tlio plural, as 
U'-ed in politic.il ectMioiny.'^pro/?? means what is left of 
the pruduct id industry after <lcducting the wages, the 
price of ii\\\ materliiN, and the rent paid in tfie produc- 
tir»u, and is con*-i'Uicd as being composed of three parts — 
inteiei5t, rial, or Insurance, and ages of superintcndciK'e. 
Drouth In the I.im of real property designate rights <if taking 
Bonictlilng ott ot out of the land, as, for instance, thoright 
of toinmon.ii^ rlis!tingui«hed from such as ways 

and noce«s of air ami light, which do not involve taking 
ail} thing fium the lami. 

JCc allc the j>roj)}irtr tif the loud that the prince owed 
(owned) , . . 

Jlystc not arechc . . , to pale the pore pcple. 

Tiiclttird the /icd£’/w(ed. .Skent), Iv. 10. 
In Italy they make gi oat pro/?? of (ho spawn of Carps, by 
selling It to the .lews, uho make it into red caviare. 

1. Walton, Complete Angler, p. IIj. 
The revenue dciived from labour is called wages; that 
diriveil fioin stock, by the person wlio manages or em- 
ploj'' It, called jimrit. 

Adam .91/07/1, Wealth of N^ations, i. 7. 
The groen proft from eapital . . . must afford a suflieicnt 
equivalent for ahuim nee, indemnity for risk, and leinu- 
neration fiir the labour and skill required for supcrint'*n- 
dcnce. J. S. Mill, Pol. Econ., IJ. .w. § 1. 

Action of mesne profits, trespass for mesne profits, 
the action brongl/t after successful ejectment, or the claim 
made in an actifiri of ejectment, to compel the disseizor to 
account fiir and pay over the mesne jiroflts. — Mesne prof- 
its. f^ce //i-’oi/’.— Net profits. Sec nef2._ profit and 
loss, the gain or Ions aiieing from the buying or selling of 
goods, or from other commercial transactions. In book- 
kecfiing gains ami losses are spoken of jointly as profit and 
loxs, lint the former aie placed on the creditor and the latter 
on the debtor side in the accounts. Profit and loss is also 
the name of a lule in aiithmctic wlilch teaches how to 
calculate the gains or losse.s on meicantile transactions. 
— Rate of profit, the pi oportion which tlie amount of 
pi ofit derived from an undertaking bears to the capital em- 
ployed in it. -Syn. 2. Ikn^’fit, Utilitu, etc. (sec advanta(je), 
service, welfare, behalf, behoof, weal, good. — 3. Jlcvenve, 
etc. (see inroync), return, avaihs. 
profit (prof'it), r. [< ME. profitcn, profylcii, 
prntjctcu, prnpfiitcd, < OF. 'projitcr, F. profiler, 
]>roiit; from tlio Jiouii.] I. Irans. To benefit; 
advantage ; bo of service to ; help on ; improve ; 
advance. 

If any man chyde thee with cause, be thou assured that 
lie docth jmifijtc time. Bahees Bonk{E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 

’Tis a great means of profding yourself, to copy diligent-' 
ly excellent pieces and beautiful designs. Drydcn. 

II. intrans. 1. To raaho improvoraent; im- 
prove; gi’ow better; make progress, intellec- 
29D 
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tually or morally ; as, to profit by reading or 
by experience. 

My son profits nothing in the world at his book. 

Shak., M. \V. of W., iv. 1. 15. 
No man profits by a sermon that hears with pain or 
weariness. Donne, Sermons, v. 

2. To gain in a material sense; become better 

off or richer: as, by trade or manufac- 

tures. 

Hie Romans, though possessed of their ports, did not 
profit much by trade. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins. 

An animal of a predator}' kind, which has prey that can 
be caught and killed without hv\p,profits by living alone 
II. Spencer, ITin. of Psyclud., § 503- 

3. To be of use or advantage; bring good. 

Riches 2 ?ro/?f not in the day of wi-ath. Prov. xi. 4. 

What the vv oi Id teache.s profits to the world, 

What the 8t»ul teaches jrrojits to the soul. 

Loitcll, Parting of the Ways. 

profitable (prof'i-ta-bl), o. [< ME. profitahlc, 
profiilahlr, prophitablc, < OF. profitable^ F. jyro- 
fitahle{=pT. profecbablc,profichahJc,profcitahlc 
= It. profitlahilc, profiUabole), advantageous, < 
advantage: seeprq^A] Useful; advan- 
tageous; yielding or bringing jvrofit or gain; 
gainful; lucrative: as, a profitable XvixUo':, profit- 
able biisiuoss. 

Yf we take this full tite, and lai-} no lengur, 

Botlic pepull and pllagc, and put ItheniJ into ship, 
lilt is a profiitahle pray of pei-sons me tliinkc. 

Dentryo-twn of Troy (E E. T. S.), 1. 31CG. 
*‘1U scint Poul!*’ quod Peis, ‘‘thcos booth prophitablc 
woides ! 

Til is is a loucli lesson ; vr loi d hit the for-scldc ! ’* 

Piers Plnivnian (A), vii. 2G2. 
A pound of man’s llcsli taken from a man 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 

As llesli of muttons, beefs, or goats. 

Shak., M- of V.. i. a 167. 
To tell you my dream . . . was pleasant to me, and 
profitable to you. Dunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, p. 227. 
=Syn. Remunomtive, pixiductive, beneficial. 

profitableness (prof'i-ta-bl-nes), v. [< profiu 
able + -Mm.] Tlio (jiiality of being pi*ofitable ; 
gainfulness; usefulness; advantageousness: 
as, the profitableness of trade, 
profitably (prof'i-ta-bli), a<lr. [< profitahh + 
-/.</-.] In a profitable manner; with gain ; gain- 
fully; u.‘' 0 funy; advantageously, 
profitet, M. A Middle Engli.sli form of prophet. 
profiter (prori-tcr), n. Om* who profits. 

A wonderful ;/r<»^/cr by ojipurtunities 

A\inetccnth Century, 473. 

profitless (prof'il-lcs), a. [< ]yrofit + -te.] 
Void of prolit, gain, or advantage. 

Projitless ii.surtT, why <lost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet caiist not live? 

S/iak., Sonnets, iv. 

profitlessly (prof'it-lcs-li), adv. [< profitless + 
In a proiitle.'i.s manner; without profit, 
profit-sharing (prof'it-shar"'iiig), n. Tin* fact 
or jirinciplo of the division of realized profits 
between the cai>italist, the employer, and tho 
cinployeo, in addition to regular intore.st, salary, 
and wago.*^. X. J\ Cilnian, Profit Sharing, x. 
profligacy (prof'li-ga-si), m. [< profiiijatte) + 
-r//.] Thecliaracderor condition of being prof- 
ligate; a prollig.nte or very vicious course of 
life; abandoned conduct; shameless dissipa- 
tion, 

nitlicrto it has been thought the highest iiitch of 
.^ffc.vtoown instead of concealing crimes, amt to take jnide 
in them instead of being n.shnmcd of tliem. 

Dolinybroke, Idea of a Patriot King. 
The fatal consequences whh h must How from prnjUyacy 
and licentiousness. 

Bp. Barrinyton, Letter to his Clergy, 17S9, 
= Syn. Shamelessness. Sec abandoned, 

pronigatet (prof'li-gat), v. t. [< L. profiUjatus, 
pp. oiprofiifjarcO Sp. Vfi.]>rofiifjar), dash to tho 
ground, overthrow, ruin, destroy, < pro, forth, 
forward, + fiifferc, strike, dash: see blow^.'} 
To drive away; disperse; discomfit; overcome. 

In the which I doubt not Imt God will rather aid us, 
yea, and fight for us, than sec us vamiiiishcd and projU- 
fjated. I J all's Union {Ilalliieell.) 

You have not yet projUyated the Pope (|Uitc, till the 
second and tnird . . . Part of your Rook of his Suprem- 
acy come out. jl/i7?07i. Answer to Salmasius, viii. 191. 

profligate (prof'li-gfit), «. and II. [< Ij. projli- 
giitns, overthrown, ahandoned, wretched, vile, 
pp. of projligarc, overtlirow, ruin : see profli- 
gate, a.] I. a. If. Overtlirown; conquered; 
defeated. 

We once more, as conquerors, 

Have both the field and honour won ; 

The foe U projlfyate, and run. 

jS. Butler, JIudibras, I. iii. 72S. 
2. Eiiined in morals; ahandoned to vice ; lo.st 
to principle, virtue, or dceoney; extremely vi- 
cious; shamelessly \vicked. 


profound. 

Jiladc prostitute and projligatc the muse, 

Rebased to each obscene and impious use. 

Dryden, To the Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 1. 5S. 

No absolutely prnjUyate king could have got into the 
miserable abyss in which we find Henrj'VIIl. struggling 
during the latter half of his reign. 

Stubbs, Jledieval and ilodern Hist., p. 290. 
= Syn. 2. Projligatc, Abandoned, Reprobate, etc. See aban- 
doned and ydeked. 

II. 11. All abaiicloiied person ; one who lias 
lost all regard for good principles, virtue, or de- 
cency. 

How could such a projligatc as Antony, or ahoy of eigh- 
teen like Octavius, ever dare to dream of giving law to 
such an empire? Sicift. 

profligately (prof'li-giit-li), ailv. [<. pirofligatc 
4- -/i/2.] In a profligate manner; without 
principle or shame; in a course of extreme 
vieiousness. 

profligateness (prof'li-gat-nes), n. [< jn-o/h- 
gatc -h -i/fSi’.] Tho character of being iirofli- 
gate; profligacj'. 

He was of opinion that, “if this country could he pre- 
served from utter projligatencss and ruin, it must be by 
their [the clergy’s] means,” Bp. Poyieoiis, Abp. Seeker. 

profligationf (prof-li-gii'shqn), n. [< EE.projU- 
gaiio{n-), ruin, destruction, < E.projligarc, over- 
throw, ruin, destroy: see projligatc, v.'] De- 
feat ; rout. 

The braying of Silenns’s ass conduced much to the prof- 
ligation of the giants. 

BacJii, Wisdom of the Ancients, Pref. 

profiuencef (prof'lq-qns), n. [< 'L. jyrofiiicntia, 
a flowing forth, < profiiicn(t-)s, flowing forth: 
see pj’ofiucnt.'} The act or quality of being 
proflueiit; a forward progress or course. 

The projlitcncc or proceedings of their fortunes. 

Sir H. Wotton, IleliquiEc, p 104. 

profluentt (prof'lo-ent), [< E. profiHcn{i-)s, 
I)pr. of prof lucre, flo’wforth or along, < pro, forth, 
•f flow: seo fiitctif.'] Flowing forth or 

forward. 

Baptizing in the projluent stream. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 442. 

pro forma (pro for'injl). [L. : pro, for ; forma, 
ubl. of forma, form.] ” As a matter of form. 

During Jiis jKoote’s) continuance in the Temple ho was 
seen there pro /c/rma, . . . eating his way (via toinmuns) 
tolhe professiun of the law. 

ir. Cooke, Memoirs of S. Foote, 1. 16. 
Pro forma invoice, a statement in the form of an in- 
voice uhich may he presented at tlie custom-liouse by an 
owner or importer wlio cannot furnish un invoice, and if 
dill) verified is allowed ns a substitute, 
profound (pro-found'), a. and ii. [< ME. jiro- 
foini(l,jirofn)i(lc, < OF profo)ul,prnfuii(l, E. pro- 
fond = Sp. Pg. profundo = It. profonilo, < L. 
profundus, deep, vast, < ;ii'o, forth, forward, -H 
./ifiirfiis, bottom: sco/iiii(/l.] I. n. 1. Deep; de- 
scending or being far bedow tlie surface, or far 
below tlio adjacent places ; having great depth. 

The diches profunde. 

Rom. of Partenay (f,. E. T. 3.), 1. IISO. 

All . . . the ;wo/ou/irf seas hide 
In unknown fathoms. Shak,, W. T., iv. 4. 501. 
A gulf as that .Serhonian hog. 

Milton, P. L., ii. rm. 
Specifically —(a) In onat., deep-seated; not supcificial; 
specifically applied to several structures, as arteries and 
muscles. See profinida. (6) In entom., stiongly impress- 
ed ; very deep and distinct : as, jirofound punctures, sti irc, 
or indentations, (c) Coming from n great depth ; deep- 
fetched. 

He raised a sigh so piteous and j/ro/ownd 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk. 

And end his being. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 1. 94. 

(rf) Bending low; hence, lowly; liumhle; exhibiting or 
expressing deep humility : as, a jrrofound bow'. 

2. lutellectually deep; eutering deeply into 
subjects; not superficial or obvious; deep in 
knowledge or skill; penetrating. 

A head for thought 2 wq/‘''>ton/ and clear unmatch’d. 

Burns, On M illiam Smcllie. 

A sparrow fluttering about tho church is an antagonist 
w’hich tile most profoxind theologian in Europe is wholly 
unable to overcome. Sydney Smith, in Lady Holland, iii. 

3. Claavactorized by magnitude or intensity ; 
deep-felt ; intense ; great. 

I do love 

My countiy’s good with a respect more tender, 

More holy and profound, than mine own Bfe. 

Shak., Cor., iii. 3. 113. 

They treat themselves w'ith mostpro/oimc/ respect. 

Pojye, Imit. of Horace. II. ii. 154. 

The members rose and uncovered theirheadsin profound 
silence, and the King took liis seat in tlie chair. 

Macaulay, Nugent’s Hampden. 

With a general sigh 
At matrimony the profound mistake. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 130. 

If God exists, no injustice can be so excessive, no error 
can be so profound, as to fail in offeiing the deejicst ado- 
ration and giciitcst piaise our minds can conceive or our 
actions express. Micart, Nature aiurihought, p. 231. 



profound 

4. Deep-seated; thorougli; complete. 

Which o£ your hips has the most profound sciatica? 

Shak., 31. for M., i. 2. 69. 

5. Deep in sMll or contrivance. [Kare.] 

The revolters are cro/oun<f to make slaughter. 

Hos. V. 2. 

6. Having liidden qualities; obscure; abstruse. 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound. 

Shak., Macbeth, iiL 6. 24, 

IL n. 1. A deep, immeasurable space; an 
abyss. 

Sinking from thought to thought, a vast profound ! 

Popf, Dunciad, 1 . 118. 

From the curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound. 

Shelley, Written among the Uugancan Ilills. 

And we shout so adeep down creation’s pro/ound, 

"We are deaf to God’s voice. 

Mrs. Browniny, Rhapsody on Life’s Progress. 

2. The deep ; tbe sea ; the ocean : -with the defi- 
nite ai’ticlo. 

Now I die absent, In the \{\.&t 2 nrofoundi 
And me witliout myself the sens have drowned. 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid's MetamorpU., xi. 423. 

Between wlierc Samos wide his forests spreads 

And rocky Iinbrus lifts its pointed heads, 

■Down plung'd tlio maid (the parted waves resound) ; 

She nlung’A and instant shot the dark profound. 

Pope, Iliad, xxiv. lOO. 

profoundt (pro-fonud'), i\ [< OF. pro/oHder, 
sound the depths of, plungo into, ponotrato, < 
profond, deep, profound: see pro/otojd, f?.] 1. 
irans. 1. To cause to sink tleoply; cause to 
penetr.ate far down. — 2. To pcucti-ate. 

There is no danger topro/ound tliese mysteries. 

5»r T. Browne, Rcligio iledici, j. 13, 

II. uitt'ans> To dive; penetrate. 

We cannot pro/ound into the Iddden things of nature. 

Glanrillc. 

profoundly (pro-found'li), (i(h\ In a profound 
manner; deeply; with deep penetration; with 
deep knowledge or insight; thoroughly; ex- 
tremely; very. 

Wlij sigh you 60 pry/(iUJirff</ ? Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. S3. 

UomcnlcUino was pro/ownd/y skilled in all the parts of 
painting. htnidcn. 

There am otlierfonns of culture besides physical science; 
and I should be profoundly sorrj* to see the fact forgotten. 

Uuxley, Lay Sermons, p. C2. 

profoundness (pro-found'uos), ». Depth; pro- 
finulity. 

Lctany gentle apprehension that can distinguish Ic.amcd 
pains from unlearned drudgery Imagiu what pleasure or 
j'rofonndncs^c can bo In this. 

MUion, Church Government, 11,, Int. 

Perhaps ho required to take a deep, deep plunge into 
the ocean of human life, and to sink dou n atul be covered 
by Itsprq/b««dnc£'< IJaielhorne, .8cvcn Gables, xl. 

profulgent (prq-CuI'jont). n. [< L. pro, rovlli, 
+ pi>r. ot /uUjrrr, llasU, fIiiuo: soo 

/iiii/fiil.] Shining fovtli; cfTulgont, 

Prnfvlyerit in prcciousnes, 0 Sinope the nueno. 

The yine JjadicA \Varihy, 1. 1. 

profundt(pi'o-fun(F), r. t. prof undcrc, pour 

forth, pour but, < pro, forth, -r /imdcrc, pour: 
foitud^, a. profuse.'] To lavish. 

For the exchewing of great e.xpcncea, whlcho shuld he 
iwofunded and consumed in the said Intel view. 

State Pajwrf, 1. 251. (IfalliiccU.) 

profunda (pro-fuu'djl), //.; pi. profundic (-dc). 
[NL. (sc. aricriu), fern, of L. profundus, deep: 
see profound.’] A doep-boated or profound 
artery, as of the arm, neck, or leg: -raore fully 

called arferia profunda Profunda artery. (a)/n* 

ferior of the arm, a small branch of the brachial, arising 
about the middle of the arm, more fully called jjrofunda 
brachiiit\ferior. {b) Suixrrior of the ann, the largest hranclj 
of the brachial, arising near Us beginning, and winding 
round the humerus in the musculospim! groove, more 
fully called profunda brachii mverior. (c) Of the clitorij! 
or of the pcni*?. the arlerj' of tne corpus cavernosum, n 
branch of the pudic. (d) Of the thigh, the principal branch 
of the femoral, arising below Poupart’s ligament, and de- 
scending deeply on the adductor magn»is. It gives oil tlic 
circumHex and perforating arteries. Also called profunda 
femori'i, deep femoral artcri/.— Ptofunda cervicis, tbe 
deep arterj’ of the neck, a branch of the superior Inter* 
costal which anastomoses with the principal branch of the 
occipital artery’. 

profundipalmar (pr5-fun-di-pal'ra|ir), a. [< L. 
profinnlus, deep, -f palma, the palm oC the 
hand: see palmar.] Deep or profound, ns the 
palmar fle.vor tendons; pertaining to tlio deep- 
seated flexor tendons of the p.alm. Coiws. 

profundiplantar (pro-fun-di-plnn'tiir), a. [< 
L. /)ro/(i)ifh(s, deep, -i- planta, the solo of tho 
foot: see plantar,] Deep or profound, as tho 
jflantar tendons ; pertaining to tho deep-seated 
flexor tendons of the plnntn or solo. 

The tendons of proftindtplantar mya. 

Cones, The Auk, Jan., 18SS, p. 105. 
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profunditudet (pro-fun'di-tud), h. [< L. pro- 
fundus, deep, + -itude as in altitude, etc.] Pro- 
fundity. 

The body three dimensions doth include. 

And they are these, length, bredth, profunditude. 

Times* Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 149. 
’Tis reported of thatprqfMndifudc in tho middle that it 
is botomelesse. Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 7, 1045. 

profundity (pro-fun'di-ti), n. [= OF.jjro/on- 
(liie,profHndite = Splprofundidad = Pg. «ro- 
fmididade=li,profonditd,<SlAi*proftmdita(u)s, 
depth, intensity, < deep, vast: see 

firofound.] 1. The character or condition of 
being profound; depth, as of place, of know- 
ledge, of science, of feeling, etc. 

Seek not tot profundity in shallowness, or fertility in a 
wildcniesa. Sir 3*. Brovme, Christ. Mor., iii. 11. 

She had been trying to fathom Uicpra/imdtV// and ap- 
posltcness of this concluding apothegm. 

Uaicthome, Seven Gables, x. 

2, That which is profound; depth; abyss, 
lie took tho golden compasses, prepared; . . . 

One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vast pra/midiVi/ obscure. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 229. 

profusef (pr6-fuz')i t’. [< Ij.profusns, pp. of 

profnndcrc, pour forth, pour out; seopro/nnd.] 
To pour out; disponso liberally; lavish; squan- 
der. 

Thy holpc hath bccnopr^uscd 
Flier with most grace in consorts of traunJlcrs distress!. 

Chapman. 

If I had laid out that which \ jn-oftiscd in luxury and 
wantonness In acts of generosity or charity. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 2G0. 

profuse (pi'q-fus'), a. [= Sp. Pg. It. profu.to, < 
Ij. profiisiis, liberal, lavish, pp. of profnndcrc, 
pour forth: see jwo/hsc, «.] 1. Liber.al to ex- 
cess; extravagant; lavish; prodigal: ns, pro- 
fuse hospitality; jmq/iisc expenditure. 

Prffuse to many uiiwortiiy applicants, the ministers 
were niggardly to him ITomptel alone. 

Macaulay, Sir William Temple. 
ITc imlulgcd In a profuse mngniflccncc in his apparel, 
equipage, uud genenU style of living. 

I*rescott, Ford, and Isa., 11. 2. 

2. Abundant; exuberant; bountifnl; copious; 
as, profuse ornament; jyrofusc compliment. 
Returning loadcn with tho shining Stores 
WIilcU Ho profuic on either ImUa’s Shores. 

Prior, Carmen Sccnlnrc(1700), st, .30. 
That ye may garnish your nrn/«x/* regales 
with stimmer fnilt.s hroiight forth by wlntrj’ suns. 

CoK 7 >rr, Task, HI. 661. 
nattering tmpcrlallvcs ami expressions of devotion are 
less jirofuse hero than abroad. 

//. Sjwneer, IMn. of Socloh, i SOS. 
ssSyn. 1. /rOnV/i, etc. Sec 

profusely (prO-fus'U), <fdp. lii n iwofusc man- 
ner; o.xuborantly; lavishly; prodigally; with 
rich abundance. 

Then spring the living herbs pro/twly wild. 

Thovv^on, Spring, 1. 221. 

profuseness (pro-fus'ne.s), n, l< pro/twe + 
-nrs.K.] Tho stale, quality, or habit of being 
profuse; profusion; prodigality. 

Be the sums never so vast wc pay away, their being due, 
in splglit of their being great, makes tlie disbursement too 
much an act of Justice to bo one of /^ro/nwnw. 

Boyle, M'orks, I. 255. 

profuser (pro-fu'zf*r), n. One wlto pours out or 
lavishes, [ifnre.] 

Fortune's a blind j»ro/iwer of her own; 

Too much she gives to some, enough to noim. 

Herrick, Fortune, 

profusion, (prp-ffi'zhgn), n. [< ¥, Xirofusion = 
Sp, profusion' Vg,profusdo = It. ]yrofusionc, 
< lJ.J)rofusioin^), a pouring out, Blieddiug, offu- 
sion, prodigality, profusion, < profusus, pp, of 
7 )ro/«»f/crc, pour forth: soo profu.se.] 1. Pro- 
fuse or extravagant expenditure; prodigality; 
hivishment; waste. 

no was desirous to avoid not only pro/iwon, hut Ibc 
least ctruslon of Cliristlun tdood. SirJ. Hayward. 

Upon these Prcfuittons, a Consiittallon Is had for new 
Supplies, and no Way thought so fit as by rarllament. 

Baker, Chronicles, p. 81. 
3Inrj' Magdalen liaviwg been ix^proved by Judas for Bi>cnd- 
iiig ointment upon Jesus’s feet, It being so unaccustomed 
and large aprofusion. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 200. 
They now found that, in enterprises like theirs, parsi- 
mony Is tlic worst jJro/iw'OM. 

Macaulay, llallam’s Const. Ulsl. 

2. Ahundaneo; lavish supply; superfluity. 

To have furnished out so many glorious palaces with 
such tiproftision of pictures, statues, and the like orna- 
ments. Addison, Remarks on Italy (cd. Bohn), I. 421. 

Curls became lier, and sho possessed them in picturesque 
profusion. Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, vl. 

= Syn, 2. Abundance, Exuberance, etc. (seepfenfy), lavisli- 
ncs.s, superabundance. 
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profusivet (pro-fu'siv), a." l<profiise+ -ire.] 
Profuse; lavish; prodigal, livelyn. 
prog (prog), «.; prat, and pp.progged, ppv.prog- 
ging. [Formerly also proag, progue; a var. of 
proke: see jorofce, and of.jjroioh] I. trans. To 
poke; prod. [Scotch.] 

.II.' infrans. 1. To go prowling about, as for 
pickings or plunder; prowl; filch; forage; es- 
pecially, to go a-begging. 

That man in the gown, in my opinion, 

Looks like aproguing knave. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, iil. 3. 
Pantlulf, an Italian and pope’s legate, a perfect artist in 
progging for money. Fuller. 

Excommunication servs lor nothing with them but to 
prog and pandar for fees, or to display their pride and 
sharpen their revenge. Milton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

You are the lion ; I have been endeavouring Xoprog for 
you. Burke. 

2. To search carelessly or aimlessly, as for 
oysters, clams, etc., along the shore in a ram- 
bling way. [U. S.] 

prog (pi’Og), n. [< prog, v.] 1. A pointed in- 
strument for pokiug or prodding. 

The Cooks . . . prick it [mutton] on nj?ro£r of iron, and 
linng it in a furnace. Sandys, Travailes, p. 21. 

2. A poke; a prod. [Scotch.] 

Bat I was not so kittly as she thought, and could thole 
her prays and jokes with the greatest pleasure aad com- 
posure. Goff, Tho Steam-Boat, p, 150. (Jamieson.) 

3. Victuals got hy begging; hence, victuals in 
general; food. [Colloq.] 

Tlio Abbot also ererj’ Saturday was to visit their beds, 
to see if tliey lied not . . . purloyned some progge for 
tliemselves. Puller, Oh. Hist,, V. 290. (Davies.) 

You can Junket together at niglits upon your own pray, 
when tho rest of the house nre a-hed. 

Sie(/l, Directions to Servants, ii. 
Livin’ on herd-tack an’ salt nro. 7 . 

The Century, XXXV. 021. 

4. One who goes from place to place bogging 
for victuals. Imp. Diet. 

progametange (pro-gam'e-tanj), n. [< NL. 
progamclangitim.] Same as prognmetangium. 
progametangium fpro-Kam''e-tnn- 3 t'um), n.; pi. 
progametangia (-ji). [NL., < L. pro, before, + 
is’L. gnnictnnghw'i.] In bof,, an immature or 
resting gametnngimn. ns tliat whicli occurs in 
tho development of Drotomyccs mucrosporus. 
Soo gamctanginvi. 

progeneratet (pro-jou'o-nit), r. t. [< L. pro- 
gcncratiis, pp. oiprogcncrarci} It. progencrare), 
begot, < jirti, fortli, + gcncrarc, beget, produce: 
scD generate.] To begot; propagate. 

Tiiey were all proyenerated colonics from a Scythian or 
Tartar race. Arehaeloyia (1773), II. 260. (Davies.) 

IVliet tlien, I pray tlicc, is tliero dead? . . . Surely not 
ho who is yet to proyenerate n more numerous and far bet- 
ter race. Lanier, Imaginary Conversations. 

progenerationt (pro-jen-o-ra'shou), n. [< LL. 
lirogcncralio(n-), a begetting, < L. progciicrnre, 
pp. progcttcratiiSjhesct : see 2 >rogFncralr.] The 
act of begetting; jiropagation. 
progenialt (pro-ie'nini), a. [< L. jirogciiics, de- 
scent, progeny (see progeny), -b -nh] Pertain- 
ing to descent or iincago. 

IVlicthcrltheintencctiinl .Soul is] immediatelyproduced, 
without my proyenial traduction or radiation. 

Peelyn, ’rniolteligion, 1. 150. 

progenitiveness (pro-jen'i-tiv-nes), n. [In-eg. 
< h. proyeiiics, progeny, + -itirc -H -ness. Cf. 
philoprogcnitiecncss.] Philoprogeiiitivoness, in 
a modified biological sense. [Pare.] 

There is another dlfllculty in tho way of accepting meta- 
physical peculiarity or jtrogenitiveness as isolating species. 
It 1 ft moTKcd often strongly in races or varieties which no 
one prctctids to have had distinct origin. 

E. D. Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. ill. 

progenitor (pnVjen'i-tgi'), ». [Karly mod. E. 
Xirof/cnitourf < OF» = Sp. Pg. j)ro- 

fjen'itor = It. propcuitorc, < 'L. x^t'otjenifor, tbe 
founder of a family, an ancestor, < progignerc, 
VP* Xwogenitus^ beget, bring forth, < x^t'o, forth, 
+ gignere, beget, produce: see genitor.] An 
ancestor in the direct lino; a forefather; a pa- 
rent. 

If children pre-decenscjjro^wiifors, 

We arc tlieir olfspring, and they none of ours. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1760- 
Ah! whither shall go? 

Down to the grave, down to those liappy shades below. 
Where all our bravo progenUor& are blest 
With endless triumph and eternal rest. 

Pomfret, A Prospect of Death- 
By the term fresh stock I mean a non*relnted plant the 
progenitors of which have been i’aised during some gener- 
ations in another garden. 

Danvin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 257. 

progenitorial (nro-jen-i-to'ii-nl), a. [Kjn ogen- 
itor -b -ial.] Pertaining to or constituting a 


progenitor. 
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Some abnormal grow’th, like and unlike the species to 
which thej>royc;u'fonu/ germ belonged. 

The Conitrcgalionalist, Oct. 29, 1870. 

progenitress (pro-.ion'i-tres), n. [(.progenitor 
+ -css.] A female progenitor or parent; an 
ancestress. 

Vet she was a worthy progenitress of a long line of most 
chamniip women novelists. The Century^ XXVI, 291. 

progenitrix (pro-jeu'i-triks), n. Same aspro- 

lit )ii(r( 'V. 

progeniture (pro-jen'i-tur), », [< F. progeni- 

inn = Pg. pvogt'nitih'u^ < progenitusypp, 
of progiguf rv, boget, bring forth: sec progeni- 
tnr.'] A begetting or birth, [Pare.] 
progenityt, [In-Cg, < progvn-g + -/f//.] Do- 
scGiit ; lincago; ♦‘xtv.iction. [liavo.] 

Ilarrj ^ of the oM hoti'oof Lanc.astcr; and that pro^frnitg 
do I Iniie. Iliinrood, 1 Udn. I\’. (Work®, 1. 4.'*). 

progeny (}iio.i'o-iii), ??. ptrogenie, pro- 

goni'-y < i)Y'. j'l-ogcnic = tSp, Eg;, progrnic =It. 
profp'in- , jn'(njritifi, progeny, < L. 2 »‘ogc)iif‘S, do- 
secul, linoago, race, ofTspnug, fainily, (.progig- 
nn'c. boget, l)ring forth: sco progenitor,'] If. 
Do'^eeiit: lineage; family; ancc.stry. 

All rrcnch and France exclaims on thee, 
Doubting: thy birth and lawful 

Shnl\, 1 Hen. "V^., ili. 3. nl. 
Noiv .show Ww progeng ; if not to staiid, 

Ca«t thjst-lf (innn; rafoly, if H<>n of (tod. 

MUUm, 1*. n., iv. fi.'it. 
2. C'liildron; ofTs]>nng, whether of the human 
kind or of the lower animals; <lescendnnts. 

Did ever joj ful Ifother pcc 
S o liriehl, eo brave a Pronf-ng^ 

Steele, Tender llusband (song). 
^Vhat idle ;'ro;7^*n.v succeed 
d'o ch I'V the rolling circle’s speed, 

Or urge the thing hall? 

(*roi/, Prospect of Ftou College. 

Annin 1 this fort of little Dutch-hufU houses, 

vlth tibd ru'.f® .and m eatticrcockp, soon sprang up. nes- 
tling thi.m«‘'lve=! under lt« vall« for protection. 

Irring, Knickerbocker, p, 132. 
= Syn. 2. It"!', Pogerifu, etc. Sec o/'> 7 »n/i'r. 

progermination (pro-jor-mi-nrp.'^hon ), n. [< LL. 
a*? il 'j)rogi h.progcrminorrj slioot 

fortli, genniiiat* , < pro, r<»rtn, + gcrminari, gi'r- 
ininate: g' mm'dif .] Origin; birth; isstm. 

Ignoble births vhich flume the ftem 
That gave 7 n‘r-/'’n/iinnb'on unt(»thciii. 

ilrrric\\ To Sir Ferkelej. 

progger (progb'‘ri. u. One who jirogs; a ram- 
bling or {limit -■« ‘M'jindier ; spoeifictilly, one wlio 
piogs for eljiin®. oyster’s, cte., alongsliore ; a 
pot-ti-liM-maii. [Knsteni U. S,] 

The cla'" of men s\hn get them (quahaug«| and the soft 
i lams tnnbi!\ are a mherable set tvho help the oyslerincn 
in winter iiiid “gi> damming” In eutnmer, Tliey aio lo- 
cally know n a® ;/r. gg- rs ri/heric* o/ (J. S., V, II. 001. 

proglottic I pro-glot 'ik), a. [< progloft-is + -m.] 
Of or pnitaini’ijg to a proglotti.s. Also jiynglof- 
tuU tin. 

proglottid fl'ro-ghit'id), n. [< jiroglollis (-id-).] 
Olio of ilie detjudied sexually mature sogmenls 
of a tapeworm or fieniji; a proglottis. 

Ill till's way the Ta’iiia-chaln Is formed, the lo-^t nieta- 
meres of wlddi (flic fo-calkd pronlottidtt) break ofT at a 
• ertain ‘■tag'* of «l'.vt lopment, and form more or less in- 
lb peiifb nt ^ndi^ idti'ilr-. 

(i-'g^'nlntir, Oomp. Anat. (trail?.), p. 129. 

proglottidean Cliro-;;I(i-tiir(;-iiii), a. [< proglot- 
lid + ~f ~fni.] J^arne as ]troglot(ic. 

proglottis (jird-glol'is), II.; pi. proglotfidr'i (d- 
dez). [NL., <’ f-Jr. *~f>n'//uTrir, -rpoy/UGr/ir., the 
jioint of tlio tongue, < :7p6, before, + '//(oacn, 
tongue.] A deta»diablc fif'xujilly mature seg- 
ment of a cestoid worm; one of tin* zooids of 
the Srolfrida, propagated by gemination from a 
seolex, wliicli in their turn produeoova; a pro- 
glottid, or geiK'rjitive joint. The Joints of a t.npo 
wonn. for example, are proglottides. This Is what makes 
tapeworms such formiclable parasites and po (litllcult to 
orailicate. I'ur tlu-y are continually budded off from the 
pcolex or “head” (reallv the w'holo worm), to the num- 
her pometimes of hundreds, like Rucccsslve links of a 
chain; each such link or “Joint” cantaln.s nil the sexual 
elements, and fs thus capable Itself of starting a new 
ficrles of the pani^ites In the eggs It produces. See cut 
under Ccftoidra. 

Faeh pcgmciit [of a tapeworm] Is eventually found tocon- 
tain a Fct of male and female organs. . . . At the extreme 
end of the body the segmients become detached, and may 
for saline time retain an Independent vitality. In this con- 
dition each segment Is termed a vrnglottix, and Its uterus 
Is full of ova. Jlnxlrg, Anat. Invert., p, 181. 

prognathic ( prog-nnth'ik), a. [< proguafh-ous + 
-ir.J Haying protrusive jaws; charnctcrizcd by 
or exhibiting prognathism. Also prognathous. 

The relative large size of the Jaws and lower parts of the 
face wc see In the negro races, especially, as compared 
with our own, and to this type we give the name 7 ?ro 7 natftic. 

Pop. Sa. Mo., Xlll. 432. 
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prognathism (prog'na-thizm), 11. [< progna- 

th-ous + -ism.] The prognathic state or con- 
dition; the quality of being prognathic; the 
condition of having a small facial or a large 
craniofacial angle. See ortliognathous. 

This [a large croniofnciol angle] is the fundamental con- 
dition ot prognathism. Huxley, Anat. Vert., p. 420. 

Alveolosubnasal prognathism. Sco alvedosuhnasal. 

prognathous (prog'na-thus), a. [< Gr. 7zp6, be- 
fore, forward, + jaw, mouth.] Same as 

prognathic: opposed to and o?- 

thognathous. 

The lower race had long siiouty noses, prognathous 
mouths, and retreating foiclieads. 

Harper's Mag., LXXVII. 200. 

prognathy (prog'nfi-thi), n. Same as progna- 
thism. 

Progne (prog'nd), //. [ Also Froewe ; < L. Prog- 
iiCy Procnc, < Or. Jlpohvt;, in myth, the daughter 
of Pandion, trausfonued into a swallow; henco 
poot., in L., a swallow.] 1. [/. c.] A swallow. 
Orgden . — 2. An American genus of llinnuli- 
nidic or swallows, containing several species of 
large size, robust form, and dark coloratiou, 
some of which are known as p«rp/t’ mortinSj as 



I’nrple M.mm i/V.v'*'’ sul-ts\. 

P. suhis or P. purpurea, the verj' common ami 
familiar purple martin of the Ibiited States. 
1 hi? bird !? deep IiiRtioii? ?tcel blue, with black bill nml 
blackish whit;«, tall, and feet, about 74 Inclic? long and lf*4 
III extent ofwIugR. The female I? greeiihb-browu glo«sc<l 
with .?tecl-l»hie, the under ]»art? uli|ti?]i shndetl with gray 
It Is a Roclaldc liMjtmclouft tdnl. which l*rcedH iiaturallj 
ill h<»h*s of tries, niid now. In populous dhttlcts, often In 
boxc.s provl(b <l for Its accoinuiodntiou. The eggs are pure 
white. It I? migrator) and lusecthoious, like other swal- 
lows. There are s evcr.il other species hi the wanner p.ai ts 
of America. 

prognosis (PIok-ho'ms), «. f= !•’. /»w/Hf>.sr = 
U. jiroanoyi, < Ij. )>r(iijnnsis, < Or. -(nr, ruoir, foro- 
IciiowledKO, forecast, < lyruomr, know bo- 
forelinii(i, < -pn, before, + jijitKTKur, know, 
[lereoive: see hwiri, (/iios/.v.] 1. A foreltnow- 

iiig of tbo eoiirso of events; forcenst. 

An Intimate knowlrtlgcof thc<lomestic history of na- 
tion? I? thcrcfoie n!»«oluteIy iiece«'*ary to the prognons of 
political event?. Macatilag, History 

2. A forecast of the prohahlo ooxirao and ter- 
mination ofa cnseofdiseasi*; also,xvhnt i.stliu.s 
forcea'-l. 

In a fever, gre.at prostration, high temjiemturc, and 
npbl pulse. . . must le.ail tothefomiatbmofaii unfavour- 
able prognovin. ^imiu, Med. Diet., p. :{n2. 

prognostic (prog-no.s'tik), a. and n. [I. a. < F. 
in’ognostiquc = Pg. pronostiro, prognostivo, < 
XL. *progno'(tirus. < Or. ~p»', vo^nnKnc, adj.. (. ~pu- 
SCO or know beforehand: see prog- 
nn.Kis. II. II. I'^ir.st in H. as a nonn. < MK. jiro- 
nosti<[Uc, prenostW, < OF. prono.stiqiic, prognos- 
fique, m., F. prognoyfiv, usually pronostie, in., 
= 'Sip. prono.'itiro = Pg. jn'ouostivo, prognostivo 
— It. pronostico, prngnostivo, < ]j. progiuislicon, 
jirognostiniin, < Gr. ~po)fufTrih6i’, a token of tho 
future, a prognostic, neut. of :rpo} tuaTthoe, adj. : 
see above.] I. a. Foreshowing; indicating 
something in the future by signs or symptoms: 
as, thc 7 /ro//»o.vfiV indications of a disease. 

It will become a gentlonrtn to have some knowledge in 
medicine, especially the inagnostlc part, whereby ho may 
take timely notice of a dl?easc, and by that means timely 
prevent It. .’£ also flic y/ro^/iosfic part, whereby ho may 
Judge of the syinj)lon8 either Increasing or decreasing in 
the dlscxse, ns also concerning the crisis or Indication 
thereof. LordllerhcrtofChcrbnni, LIfeD’d. Howells), p. 14. 

II. n. 1. That wliicli prognostioutos or fore- 
tells; a sign by xvhich a future event may bo 
known or foreshown; an omen; a token. 

Tlie ncganlyc In kepynge li)r rj'chocsc 
Prenostik Is llioii wolt lilr towr nsaylc. 

Chniu'cr, Fortune, 1. 91. 
Ho satth for siiclic a prenostihe 
Most of nn houndc was (o him like. 

Gou'er, Conf. Amant., II. 

TliercforctlJ bcllovo that those many prodigies and omi- 
nous jirognosties wMch forenm tho ruins of states, princes, 
and private persons arc tho charitable premonitions of 
good angels. Sir T. Drmone, Rcllglo Medici, 1. 31. 
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Cai’eful observers may foretell the hour 
(By sure jwoiinos/ics) when to dread a shower. 

Suift, Descrip, of a City Shower. 

2. A prediction; a foretelling. 

Though your prognosticks run too fast, 

They must bo verified at last. 

Svift, Death of Dr. Swift. 

=Syil. Sign, Presage, etc. See omen, and /oretell, v. i. 

prognostict (prog-no.s'tik), v. t. [< OE.prognos- 
tiquer = Sp. pronosticar = Pg. pronosticar, 
prognosticar = It. pronosticar, prognosticare, < 
mIj. prognosticare, prognosticate: sqq prognos- 
ticate.] To prognosticate. 

When the sun shines ivaterishly and prognosticks rain. 

Dr. H. More, Immortal, of Soul, III. iii. 5. 

I never dreamed that ministers should bo compelled to 
impugn ministers; tho adversaries have good sport be- 
twixt themselves to prognostick the likelyhood. 

Dji. Dumet, Records, II. iii., No. 8, Parker’s Answer. 

prognosticable (prog-nos'ti-ka-bl), a. [<prog- 
iiostic[alr) + -nWe.] Capable of being prog- 
nosticated, foreknown, or foretold. 

I he causes of this inundation cannot Indeed be regular, 
and, tlierefore, their efliects not prognosticable like eclipses. 

Sir T. Broivne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

prognosticate (prog-uos'ti-kat), pret. and 
pp. progiiosticaial, i)pr. prognosticating. [< ML. 
prognosticatus, pp. of prognosticarc, foretell, 
prognosticate, < Li. prognosticon, a prognostic: 
see prognostic.^ I. irons. 1. To foretell by 
means of present signs ; predict. 

I neither ivill nor can prognosticate 
To the young gaping heir his father's fate. 

Dryden, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 

Cassandni-like, prognosticating woe. 

Longfcllou’, Birds of Killingworth. 

2. To foreshow or betoken; presage. 

The other (top of Vesuvius] towards the South aspireth 
more high, which when hid in clouds prognosticates Ta\ne 
to tho Neapolitans. Sandys, Travailes, p. 203. 

The death of a monarch or prince of some corner of the 
world, /irof/noFh'cnfcrf ly an eclipse or comet. 

Jcr. Taylor, Woiks(ed. 1835), I. 871. 
»Syn. 1 and 2. Predict, Presage, etc. ^ee foretell.— 2. To 
betoken. 

II, intrans. To judge or pronounce from 
presngo or foreknowledge. 

If any man’s father ho slek, the son straight goes vnto 
the Booth saying or prognosticating priest, requesting him 
to demand of his (lod w hether his mther shall rccoucr of 
that or !io. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 58. 

prognostication (prog-nos-ti-ka'sbon), n. [< 
ME. prciiosticacionii, < OF. (and F.) jironostica- 
lion = Sp. proiiosticacion = Pg. pronostica^ito 
= It. pronn.hcazionc, < Mi.. 2>rognosiicalio(n-), 
< prngiiiislirnrr, prognosticate : see prognosti- 
cate.'] 1. Tbo net of prognosticating, foretell- 
ing, or foreshowing future events by present 
signs; a presage; a prediction. 

llo tbo tlyciiKc of Fottles, thei woltlo telle ub tlic;^)!©^. 
liencinun.'i of thiriges that felle afire. 

.Mandrrille, Tiavels, p. 107. 

In this Year, through Btioks of Progniidicatinns fore- 
phewhig junch Ihirt tt> come by Waters and Floods, many 
Tersons w llhdrew themselves to high Grounds, for Fear 
of diowning. Baker, Chronicles, p. 272, 

llio doctor’s prognostication in reference to tho weather 
was speedily verified. Dickenf, Martin Chuzzlewit, xlii. 

2. That which foreshows or foretells; a sign. 

The nliole lnhnl)itants of Italy were wonderfully afraid, 
ami Judged that It was some sign and 2^^f^duosticntion of 
some Motiderfull thing to come. 

\nrth, tr. of riutarcll, p. 114. 

If nn ully palm bo not a fruitful progno-dication, I can- 
not scratch mine car. Shak., A. and C., I. 2. f>4. 

The meteors atlord him ju'ognoy'tications of the weather. 

Bacon, Thyslcal Fables, li., Expl. 
= Syn. 1. Prophecy, etc. ?iee prediction. 

prognosticative (prog-nos'ti-ka-tiv), «. [<OF. 
pnmosticatif, < ML. 2)rognosticafints, predic- 
tive, (. jirognosticarc, predict, prognosticate: see 
jirognosficatc.] ILnung the character of a 
prognostic; predictive. 

prognosticator (prog-nos'ti-ka-tor), n. [= Sp. 
pronosticador = Pg, pronosficadnr, j^yognosti- 
cadoy = It. jironosticatorc, < ML. ^pyognostica- 
toy,<. fiyognoslicavc, prognosticate: sqq prognos- 
ticate.] A foreknowor or foreteller of future 
events by present signs; a soothsayer. 

Let now tho n.strologei's, tho stargazers, the monthly 
prognosticators, staml up, and save theo from tljese tilings 
tliat Rhall come upon thcc. Iba. xlvii. 13. 

Trlsmcglstus, the later Ptolemy, and the everlasting 
jtrognosticator, old Eira Pater. 

Massinger, City Madam, ii. 2. 

Progonochelys (prog-o-nok'c-lis), n. [NL., < 
Gr. -fio) iiror, born bet'oro, iilso a forefather, an- 
cestor, + ji'tcr, a tortoise.] A gomis ot fossil 
turtles from llic Triiissic. of IViirtemberg, the 
oldest known reprc.scntativc of the Cliclonia. 

program, programme (pro'gram), n. [For- 
merly, as programma ; < 'S', programme = 
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Sp. m-ograma = Pg. It. programma = D. pro- 
gramma = G. programm = Sw. Dan. jjrogram, < 
LL. prograrnma, a proclamation, edict, < Gr. 
Kpoypafij'm, a Tcritten public notice, an edict, < 
«poy'pa6av, write beforehand, < ~p6, bofoi|6, + 
ypa<^ttVj write.] 1. A written or printed list 
of the pieces or selections which constitute a 
musical, theatrical, or other performance or 
entertainment, set down in the order of their 
performance or exhibition. TIio titles, nntliors. ami 
performers of inusjcnl pieces nre ortllnnrily given, often 
with the ndtlition of descriptive or o.\pl.iTintoiy remarKs. 

Scraps of regular Memoir, College-nveicises, 

Professional Testimoniuins. . „ 

Carhjlc, Sartor Itosartus, ii. n. 

Hence— 2. The collection of siieli pieces or 
selections. The several pieces are often called 
numhers.-^Z, A method of operation or lino of 
procediu’e j)roparod or announced hoforehnnd; 
an outline or abstract of something to be done 
or carried out: as, the program of the now 
administration; the program of a school or 
university. 

Well, here surely is an Evangel of Freedom, and real 
Program of a non- Era. w , i r. • 

Cnrhjlr, Latter Pay Pamphlets, Model Prisons. 

A series of impudent shams have hcen palmed oil on 
the country as a programme for gonci-al reform. 

yineternth Crntiirg, XXVI. 740. 

The vronramme of the inaugural is nlro.ady modified. 

ThcCeuturg,XXXy,7'20. 

4. A preface ; prolegomena ; a preliminary or 
introductory statcmeitt or announcement. 

lie [Gnili'lmus Christ) admires greatly Ilcnnann’e pro- 
gram on “Interpolations in Homer. " 

Javr. P/ji7of., V. HOI. 

Program music. >ce uin-v-ic. 
prograinma (pro-gram'n), p]. programmata 
f-a-tu). [< hh! prograrnma, < Or. rgu^fiaiipa, a 
public* notice: program.l 1. A public no- 

tice ; an edict, 

A pronramvin stuck up in cveo' Cfdlege hall, under the 
vico-chauceilor’s liaud, tliat no 8eholnr< abuse tlie holtliers. 

Li^fcojA H'ood {Latham.) 

2. A preface ; prolegomena. 

Ilia iPr. ll.ithurst’^il pr^aramma on pro.acliing, instead 
of.idij formal reim»ii>tr.uiee. i-s an agreeable and lively 
pioi c (d viiting 

T. U’arlxii, Life of P.alhnr.st, p. CIS. {Latham.) 

Tlic pccnliai fuitmes of tlie arrangement of Uisir.ullia 
lin«'&J te\t ale prefa* !•«•, llstnof <iuotatl(ms 

Milh reference t»» tlie authors, siered and profane, from 
uliom tht’> eoine 

./ Ilf Ilarn*, tiner .lour. I’liilol , IV, Sl.'i 
programme, a See firogram. 
programmer (pr<Vgraui-er). a. One who umhes 
u]» a progiMiii: as, tlu* oHicial jfrogrammt r of 
the Jockey (’lub, 

Progresista (lU'd-gro-si’^'tij), v. [Sp., = K. pro- 
grr.ssi'^t.'] Saiin* as l*rogrt s.si.st (a). 
progress (prog'ivs), n. [< OF. j>rogrr.s\ progrez, 

F. jirogrt'i = Sp. progn.so^ Pg. It. pna/rc.sso = 

G. progr(.«. < Ii. progm an u<lvanco, < pro- 
qnth, pp. progrr's.'nis, go forward, atlvance, pro- 
ceed, < firo, i<»rtii, before, + grafli, walk, go. 
Gf. lomjrfss, oo/>7.N>, tgrcf^s, rrgrrs'<, ete.] 1. 
A going onward; a moving or proeeodiu" for- 
ward; advance; as, to make slow or rapid pro- 
gn.^s on a journey; to hinder one'.s progtess, 

TImu la tlu di:dssliad> stealth Tnn>st know 
lime b tUifvisU jiro'/m-f to elerult>. 

Shak., .''oniiets, L'lxvii. 
Our proim’s.<t was often dela> M 
Hy the uiglitii>gnic w.aildiug nigh 

Coif 7 »cr, Cntharhui. 
\Vt tr.me liib pronrrt^ (that of one of Slmkspere’h chai-ac- 
tera) fioni the llrst da\Miing of unlawful ambition to tho 
cynical mclanchul) of his liupenltcMit remor.«e. 

.l/ficaitfop, Hr>-deu. 

2. .V pns-^age IroTii place to place; a journey; 
wayfaring. 

So forlli they foith >fcre make their prwjre-'v, 

And march not past the luouulcnaunte <if n sliott 
Till tlu'\ aniv'd nheicas their purpose they did jilntt. 

Spender, V. (}., Ill, .\i. 20. 

It was mj fortune, uitli some otlier*. moo, 

One summer day aprngrci>^e foi to goc 
Into tJie conntric. 

Timer WhisUr (E. E. T. S.), p. 82. 
My renthea, miserable foul, 

M as ptaiwcd to death. 

Cal She 'ft liappj ; she Iiath finish’d 

A long and painful progrcM. Ford, Ihtikcn Ilc.irt^v. i 
In summer they leave them, beginning their progre'i-ie 
in Apiill, willi thcii wives, children, and fllavcs. In their 
carted houses Capt. John Smith, True Tnivels, I. :ki. 

Specifically— 3, A journey or circuit of state; 
as, a royal progress. 

It was now the Bcventli year of Queen Ellzaheth, wlicn, 
making a Progre^^, she went to see Cambridge. 

Pakcr, Chroiiielcs, i». 3.');}. 
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I . . . met the archbishop of .^ginn, . . . who was 
making a progrefs to collect charity for his church. 

Poeocke, Description of the East, II. ii. 160. 

The royal progresses ivere diligently carried on, when the 
king [Gnutt with his following of counsellors and scribes, 
administerctl jnstice and redressed wrong as Eadgarand 
iElfred had done before him. 

J» P, Green, Conq. of Eng., p. 409. 

The king. . . Epentthcautumniiinroyalpro^rcs^, tho 
object of which was to reconcile all parties. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 848. 


progressist 

II. irons. If. To pass over or through ; make 
the tour or circuit of. 

So, when my soul had progress’d ev’iy place 
That love and dear nlfection could contrive, 

I threw me on my couch. Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 

2, To cause to advance or pass ; push fonvard. 

The heavier portion [of ore] is progressed across the ta- 
ble, and passed into an ore bin. Ure, Diet., II. 131. 

Urging that the bills ... be progressed as rapidly as 
possible. Few York Tribune, March 7, 1887. 


4. Advancement of any kind; growth; dovel- progression (pro-gresh'pn), n. [=F. proprc5- 
opinent; improvement; as, tno pyrogress of a sion — Qp, progresion = Pq, progressao = It. 
negotiation; the progress of a plant; tho pro- progressionCy < L. progrcssio{n-)y a going for- 
gress of a patient toward recovery; tha progress ward, advancement, < progredi, pp. p^'Of/rc 
of a scholar in his studies ; the pror/m*s of the go forward; seop?’0/7rc55, ?;.] 1. Theactor: 
arts and sciences. 


‘CSSllS, 

^ ^ _ or state 

of progressing, advancing, or moving forward; 
a proceeding in a course; advance: as, a slow 
method oijyrogrcssion. 

The experimental sciences nre generally in a state of 
proprmion. Macaulag, Historj'. 

Nature’s grentprof/rrs^on, from the foimlcss to the form- 
ed — from the inorganic to the organic. 

Uuxleg, Man's Tlacc in Nature, p. 128, 
There is ti progression — I cannot call it a progress — in 
his work toward a nlorc and more strictly piosaic level. 

I It. L. Stevenson, Thoreau, iii. 

2. Lapse or process of time ; course; passage. 

Progressoftltle3,in5cofjffnip,sucha8ciie3ottitlo.dccd3 3, In math.y a series of 

ns constitute a valid feudal title to hcritablo property, quantities of which ovory one mtcmediato be- 

tween tho first and the last is a mean of some 

constant kind between those which immediate- 
ly precede and follow it. Arithmetical, geometrical, 
iiarmonic, aritlimetico.gcometrical, and quadratic pro 

grcsslons arc progressions depending on me-ins 60 immcd. 

toai»crson,tiicresttonpcreonorthing. /y<wpvft.<i8ttlively 4. iwpnilol.y the increase or stroiigtlioning oi 
word for continued iii»j)rovcineiit In any respect, or It may p vowcl under tllO accent. [Rare.] — 5, In 
mcansliindy acoume, whelhcrgiwd orevil :a.s‘’TheKakc's • . process, or result of advancing 

J^rogrr^s’^ Olofjarth). i*ro*/rc.«.nort is less common and not . ' ' * /.xC « 

general; it einphasizes the act of moving. /*ror 7 rrMnnd from one tonotoanothcr(ofapniticulai^Oice- 
<fdm«f/'atcltighwonl8 for the promotion of human know- part), or from one cliord to another (ot tlio 
ItHlge.chm-actcr.nndgeneral welfare. yjdrnnfCMinit is os- jmnnony iu general); motion. Progression in 


Growth is progress; and all progress designs and tends 
to tho acquisition of something which the growing person 
is not yet possessed of. South, Sermons, 111. vi. 

How swift and strsuigo a ^irojrmtho Gospel made at 
ami after its first setting out from Jerusalem ! 

Lp. AHerhnrg, Sermons, I. iii. 

Physiologically as well as morphologically, development 
is n prtw;rc.<s from tlic general to the special. 

IPtileg, Anal. Invert., p. 80. 

A new stage of intellectual progress began with tlio Au- 
gustan age, as It did with our own Etlz.al)cthnn era. 

Mrtfnr, Village Communities, p. 380. 


—State of progress itr. of Or. TTpoKoirq), a state which the 
Stoical and other philosophies claim to confer of hcconi- 
ing constantly wiser ami better, without ilnngcr of relapse. 

— Syn. 1-4. Progress,Progression, Advance, Advancement, 
and /‘rorteiVnc// agree in expressing the idc.'i of a forw.ard harmonic, f 
veincnt, literally orflguratlvoly. /VoyiciVnci/appllcsonly grcssions ar 


sent tatty synonjmous wUbodr<T«c<*, but h not so geneml ; 
the nurd applies chiefly to things mental: as, “Tlic .flrf- 
ol Learning’ (itneon)'. but wespeak al.'ioof the 
adeaneciimnt of huinnii welfaic: here tho wortl Buggests 
the Iiulp given h) men, viewing It ns external, am! thus Is 
essentially synoiiymoiiB ullh pronwfion. Jdrnnrr and 
nr/x/rrfts seem figurative vhen not physIcaL Projtcicneii 
1 ft the state resulting from having made ;>ro//r<*x^ In nc- 
(tulring cither knowledgo or skill : as, jmo/iciencg in Latin 
or in music. 

llunmn prttgrcs'< Is gradual, by slow degrees, evil by de- 
gtccH yielding togi*c>d, the spiritual succeeding the natii- 

1. d l»>*aliiiost Imperceptible pioeev«cft of nnieib»rath»n. 

0 It i'rothi$tgham, George Kli»U*y, p. 11^. 

'I'hlft mode of rcqiilieft some muscular exer- 
tion. ' The Crnturi/, XXVI, 

It 1 h onl> h> perpetual nsplrallon after what has been 
hitherto bey«»nd tmr leacli tlinl adraiiee H made. 

//. Sjtrneer, Social Statics, p. fiOd. 

Tom had always iwsscssed the honesty and fearless can- 
dor that hclongVi! to Ms Idea of a gentleman, and had 
never thought of questioning his father’s pro/icieneg In tlic 
famcxirtucs. J. //unfAmie, Du8t,p. 187. 

progress (pru-gics', formerly prog'ros), r. [:= 
pntgn^a’r ; < Ij. jn ogirs.suSt pp. of progn tli, 
go forward, advance: s(*c progress, a, Tiio verb 
is iu part from tho noun.] I. iMfrrfMS. 1, To 
move forward or onward in sjmee; luncrcd; 
pass; 

T.et ino uipe off tins lionoiir.ihle »Icw 
Tint siherly <loGi progre***tu Ihy cheek®. 

Shah., K. .lolin, >. 2. 10. 

Altliongli (he popular blast . . . 

Hath rear’d tli> name up to bestride a cloud, 

Or progress In the chariot of the sim. 

Ford, llrokcn Heart, III. 2. 
Wo tnivel sea and soil, we piy, wc prowl, 
WeyJro'frc.''^ and nc pn»g fnim pole to pole. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 2. 

Thou inay’st to Court, and Progress to and fro; 
t)ii, that tliy capth’M Master could do so. 

Jlvirell, Loiters, I. vl. 00. 

Like (helmre.lf thcfore-Icg Is injured, deer cannot j»ro- 
gres'i. The Cenlurii, XXXVI. 610. 

2. To continue onxvavd in coiii*sc; proceed or 
advance. 

After the xvar lincl jmogres^cd for .«oine lime. 

Marshall, Wa«hIngton. 

As the great shIp 7 »ro';rcj«''/’'c towards comidcllou. 

Times (LondoiiX April 30, 1657, 

3. To niovo toward something better; advance 
on the lino of develoj»meiit or improvement. 

From the lowc.st to the highest creature^ Intelligence 
progrey-srshy acts of discrimination; and It continues bo 
to progress among men, from the most Ignorant to tho 
most cultured. //. Sjieneer, Man vs. State, p. r>. 

'Hic giowth of the concept progre.^es step hy step with 
the extension of the imine to new ohjecls. 

J. SuUg, Outlines of rsyehoL, p. 340. 

4. Spocificnlly, in music, of a voicc-pnrt, to nd- 
vanco from oiio tone to another, or, of tho Imr- 
inoiiy in general, from ono chord to anothor. 
=Syil. 1-3. To go or get on, ahead, forward, or along; 
make haste.— 3. To make headway. 


either of these senses may bo regular or irreg- 
ular, correct or false. Soo niotiony 14. (h) Same 
as sequence. 

To read chorda and progressions of chords hy means of 
letters is somewhat fatiguing. 

The Acadnmj, Sept. 29, 18S8, p, 213. 

Aritbmetlcal.conjunct, diatonic, harmonic progres- 
sion. Sec the adjectives.— Geometrical progression, 
a BcricB of numbers each derived from the preceding hy 
multijdieation by a constant factor, aft 2, fi, 18, 64, 162, etc. 
— Musical progression. Bamens/mrmonieprof/rcA'oon. 
— ^Ogresslon of parts, In usually the jii ogres- 
Blon of two nr more voice-purls relatively to each other. 
See mnbrtji.— Progression with 7l ratios, a series pf 
i|imntltlcft whose nitlos (of cacli to tlie preceding) pass 
through a cycle of n vnlnes, ns 2, 1, :k IJ, 41, 21, 6b etc. 
sSyn. 1. --hfranfrmrnf, cte, SOfi progrc'^.i, n. 
progressional (prp-grosb'pnqil), a, [< progres- 
sion + -ah’} Fertaining to progression, ad- 
vanco, or inqwovemont. 

To tell him . . . that there Is no further state to come, 
unto whicli tills Bccmcs progressional, and otherwise matle 
in vain. i^ir 2\ Broicnc, I’rn-burlal, iv. 

Tlio "inventive powers of the human mlml"— powers 
which exemplify and embody the ••progressional force ”of 
elvllirntlon. .^Iinrr. AnthrrpvlogCst, 1. 9. 

progressionist (prp-gvoKh'on-ist), n. [< pro- 
gression 4* -r’6-f.3 1. Ono who boliovcs in or ad- 
voentea progress in society or politi(*s. 

Tlic enforced opening of the countr}' IKore.i) , . . had 
given rise to luo new, all-cmbi'aoing and all-engrossing, 
antagonbllc j^arlles. These two pailies ucrc named by 
the Japanese the 7)ro7rr<-''»<'nWft niul tho seclusionists. 

The Atlantic, LVIII. 60:1. 

2. Ono who maintains tho doctrine that society 
is in a state of progre.ss toward perfection, and 
that it will ultimately attain it. [Rare.] — 3. 
Ono who holds that tho e.visting species of 
animals and plants were not originally created, 
but wore gradually developed from ouo simple 
form. 

Were thegcological record complete, or did it, as both 
T’niformltnrlnns and Prorpresdonists have habitually as- 
sumed, give us traces of the earliest organic forms, Ihe 
evidence hence derived, for or against, nould have had 
more wclgiit than any otlier evidence. 

II, Sjyenccr, rrin. of Biol., § 140. 

progressist (prog'rcs-ist), u. [= Sp. proijrc- 
shta = It. proyrcssinta ; as proi/rois + -(st.] 
Ono wlio Imlds'to a 'belief in progress; a pro- 
gi’ossiouist. 

The most plausible objection raised against resistance 
to conventions is grounded on its Impolicy, considered 
even from tlie pro^rrx^i'itrs point of view. 

//. Spencer, Universal ITogress, p. 93. 
Specifically [cap.]— (a) In jnoff. Span, hist,, a member of 
a political p.arty holding advanced Ubcr.al views. The 
ITogro.saista ami Slodcrados were the two pai-ties into 
which the Christlnos (adherents of the queen regent Chris- 
tina) separated about 1835. {h) A member of a liberal polit- 
ical party In GennanyfFortschrlttspartei), formed in 1861. 
From It was formed, n lewyears later, the National Liberal 
party. The remnant In 18S4 united with the Liberal 
Union to form the German Liberal party(Deutsch-FrcIsin- 
nlge). 



progressist 

The workmen’s unions which had grown so rapidly In 
Gennany in the years following ISGO, and which had llrst 
been patronized by the Pro^rcsitist party. 

Encijc. Brit., XXII. 214, 

progressive (iiro-gros'‘iv), a. and n. [< F. 
firc.ssi/ = Sp. j)rogrcs:ivo = Pg. It. 2))'og)rssivOf < 
Jj. pvoffrcssJis, pp. of progredij go forward, ad- 
vance: SCO progres.v.] I, 1. Going forward; 
luoving onward; advancing; making progress, 
in any sense: ns, j^yogrc^fs/rc motion or course, 
Iliclr wandering course, now high, now low, then hid, 
J'ro'rrt'.<''ivi', reliograde, or standing still. 

Miltoti, P. L., viiL 127. 

At llrst pmpre-irirc a.sa stream, they (the sheep] seek 
The middle lleM ; but, scatter’d by degrees, 

I'ach to bis choice, ^oon whiten nil tlic land. 

Coirper, Tnak, 1. 2‘>2. 
Science fit its contcinplatinn of the method of nature is 
uiiil coiitinuallychanging Its point of view. 

Datr^'on, Nature and the lllble, p. 12, 
The dclfieaflon of the Pmperors was a suitable climax 
to theprf>/rcN«’7j*c <IcgradatIou of the religion of i’omo. 

G. I\ J'hh-r, beginnings of Christianity, ji. 12.'i. 

2. Favoring juogrc.sa ; using one's inflncnco or 
dirooting one’s efforts iu tlio lino of advance- 
ment or improvement: ns, to bo jirogrrssivc iu 
oue’.s ideas about educalioii; a proz/msw/jr ago. 
— 3. Indieativo of progress. 

I’cker, for reason'; uhleh arc not quite clear, con<iidcra 
that umj5iial length lol the inde.x-lhigei ) l.s a prorTrariir 
chanicter. ..Itncr. Aiithropoloiji’^t, I, 71. 

Progressive bulbar paralysis. Sec Pro- 

gressive cuebre, metamorphosis, method, ^cc the 
miun«.— Progressive Priends. .^ee/nVnd.— progres- 
sive locomotor ataxia. ?ee atnxi’zr.— Progressive 
muscular atrophy, a iiru-’rosoive atrophy of the \(dun- 
tarj k''. 1 w o entirely distinct forms jirc recognized 
— (o).a neniopitlilcform, in Ashich the m>o*atrophy is the 
re«nU of the d'‘gencratioii of ganglioincells In the anterior 
horns ,if the 'iiin.il cord (this form is related to ainyo 
trupliic 1 itor.d .‘•clciosis and to bulbar paraly.sis); and d») 
ttinyopnthlo form, relat<sl topscudolii'pertrnjiliiciiamiysls. 
—Progressive muscular sclerosis. Same a*; 
Av/*-’rirr7iAi>;«<7rrTli/?i>(whioh «ce. under — Pro- 

gressive Orthodoxy, th.at body of Christian doctrine 
«Jiiih i' held by its snp;KU'ters to preserve the essential 
feature-* of historic ChrKtf.in theology. >riulo inodllled t«» 
meet tin* lupilreim nt«i of ukhUtu thought. The name 
i* e-peeiill\ jjppll'-*! to the Nlcus of the adsnneed «jng 
of theologim* in tlie ('ongrcgatlomU. I’resbiteilan, and 
other Aim-rican churches —Progressive paralysis. Sec 
— Progressive pcmlclous anemia, f^ame as 

i'!w/>rith!c nii>'v\in {« hlch see, under onroMo). 

II. a, t)no whoi'i in favor of progre.-^^; one who 
pmniotrs or coinnu'iuls ivforms or cliungoH: 
o])IM»sfd tf> roii^rri'iitirr. 

.‘^nme nr«* ron‘»enntivcs, others ;)roi;r<v^av/, still others 
may be c.db d radical*. 

//. Whili', Pop. Sol. Mo., X.X.XVI. 
Weufffotrcd to take flilc* on It, cither jiroirn'irio't 
or conscrr.iflvc*. ,9. r/4«ri»»r, lii Ediicatfon, ill. (Uf). 

progressively (pr,}-^M'cs'iv-li), adr. In a pro- 
grcs'ivi.' MiriiiiH-r; "by gradual or rcgnilav stops 
or iidviiiifos. 

U)-t and confut'd, //rdyr^tf-firri;/ they fade. 

Nut fall precipit.vto frmii light to shade, 
ir. J/rt'o/j, ir. of I)ufrcaiJoy‘a Artof I’nintliig, 1. :57.'. 
M’hal ua-; (hf* eonimcrco that, jiroftrcft-riirtif, In(<l the 
ftmiid.Uhm of all that Iniiticii-jc grandeur of the OJ.«^t? 

//n/f<‘,,Sunree of the Nile, I. GTO. 

progressiveness fpro-greH'iv-ims), n. TIicHtnto 
or cliai-aetor z»f being jirogressivo; a condition 
of advance* or iniju'ovoim'iit : as, tlio jirogrcssivc- 
of scionoo or of 

There I* notlilng In the iiaturo of art to exempt It from 
that character of j-rorrt'rit'oxfM uhlclj hclong'} to science 
ami philosophy, ami In general to nil spheres uf Intellectual 
acti\jty. J.Caxrd. 

progressor (pro-gros'pr), u. [< LTj. 7 nYn/r'’''vor, 
one wlio advaiH-z*s, < L. progrctJij pp,pro(irrs.sus, 
go forward, advanco: soo progress','] 1. Onowho 
goes or travels; ono wlio makes a journey or 
}>rogi‘ess. 

Being a great pro'jrejtyor tfiroiigh all the Tloman empire, 
wlicne\er he (Adrian) found nnydecajsof bridgesorlilgh- 
>vayfl, or cuts of livers ami sewers, . . . orthcllke, licgiuc 
Eiibst.aiitlal order for their repair. 

Bacon, Olfcr of n Digest of Laws, 

2. Ono wlio rnakc.H progx’oss or advances, 
proguef, r. ami n. An obsolole Bpolliiig of prog. 
progymnasium Cprd-jim-mi'zi-um), n . ; pi. pw- 
gUmnasid (-i|). (< Gr. before, + ■}viivnciov, 

gymnasiinn, Cf. Gr. ‘jzpoyimvaain, previous ex- 
ercisx*.] A kind of claRsical school in Gennany 
in wliicb the liigbor classes are wanting; a 
Sfliool inopnraiory to a gymnnsiuin. 

'Hie classical FchrKds proper (In Pnisflla] consist of Gjin- 
nasla and Prognmnnria, the latter being Bhnply g>'nin:i8lfi 
wanting the higher claRRcs. Pneijc. Brit,', XX. 17. 

progymnosperm (pivl-jim'no-spinn), v, [< On 
;r/)o, before, + Yj. gguuwspcrm.] An andiaic or 
ancestral gymiiospcnn; the anec.stral form from 
wliieh later gjannospcmis are supposed to have 
been developed. 
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progyninospermic(pr6-jim-no-sp6r'mik), a. [< 
pvoggmnospcnn + -ic.] Of or relating to a pro- 
gymnosporm. 

In the remote past, before even the seasons wore well 
defined, the cambium layer may have existed in nn in'Cgu- 
lar or fvjgitive manner in the pro-angiospcrmic ns it did 
in the pro-fft/mna^nnic stem. Ifature, XXXIII. 389. 

proheinet, «. An obsolete form o^proan, 
prohibit (pro-bib'it), v. t. [< L. pro1iihitus,xt-p. 
ot pii'ohibcre li. proihires^Yg. Sp. prohibir = 

P. jirohiber), hold back, forbid, < pro, before, + 
hahp'CjhfiXc, hold: see habit. Cf. inhibit, ex- 
hibit.] 1. To forbid; interdict bj' autliority: 
as, to prohibit a i)oi*son from doing a thing; to 
jn'ohibif the doing of a thing. 

.So of degenerate ami ivvoltcd spirits, the conversing 
with them ortlic cinp1o>unciit of them isprohUnted. 

Bacon, Ailvanccmcnt of Learning, il, 154. 

To this day, in France, the exportation of corn is almost 
ulw.ays prohibited. IJume, Essays, il. 5. 

South rarolinn has pnihibitcd tlic iui])ortaticTi of slaves 
for three yearn; which is a step ttiw.anis a perpetual pro- 
hibition. JcJTcrion, Correspondence, II, ICI. 

2. To hinder; debar; prevent; preclude. 

.tnd (the Britons], folowyng after wyth al the rest of 
theyr power, prohibited our men to Lake land. 

CoZrfiw^, tr. of Cnjsar, fol. 09. 

Sooilcnly a tenipe.stof coiitrar)* wynde pro/ji6i7<*rf theym 
to take l.tnde, and drone them backeantdc to Coziimella. 

JVbTd/4f/-///r(tr. in Eden’s First Itooks on America, 
led, Arber, p. 202). 

G.ati s of Ian idng adamant, 

Barr'd o\er us, prxihibit all egress. 

Miltim, r. L.. il. 4.17. 
Prohibited degrees. See«/e<;}ve. =Syn.l. Interdict, dc. 
.See//»r/»iW. 

pronibiter (prri-liib'i-ter), «. [< prohihit + 

-r/1.] One wIibj)roIiibils orforliiiis; an iiitor- 
(lictcr. 

Cccilfs . . . cft.t liCT eyes rouii'l In the clmrelt, wUh no 
otiier viete than that of Beeinp fiotti wlint corner the ;>ro- 
hihitrr mmh\ start. .tfisr/Jnniei/, CeeiIhhi-\. 8. 

prohibition (pro-lii-liisli'on), ». [Early mod. K. 
pi-ohi/hi/ci/oii ; < 01'’. (anti P.) pnihihitlmi = Sp. 
;»•«/( (7/ic/o» = P.;. pnihilii^mi = It. proilii'-wiic, < 
ij. ]iniliihili<dii-). a liiiidofint'orforliiddiiif!, pro- 
liiliition, < prohilmr, pp. prnhiliilii.'), hold back, 
forbid: sen pro/i/hif.] 1. Tlio net of proliibit- 
int;, forbiddiii", or inUTilieting; an odiet or a 
deeroc to forbid or debar. 

In Iliorico abo Is yel sliewed tlio place where ye blj nd<* 
innii, notxsitlistoiMlyijge the 7»ro/i//6»/e.vf»>i and rebukes of 
the iK'ople, erjed im'e'>’-iimtl>. 

.SVr it (ftnii/ordr, Bylgr>*mngc, p. 11. 

God’s coinmamimentsoi /'rf/irtiboii;* t^cre not the origi- 
iial.s of good and e\ 11. 

Bacun, .\d\.uiecinei)t »»f Lc.arnlng. i. C.:J. 

He paid flie Piopbct never forbade n<jtm\Ua% only tlio 
<lrlnk{ng <d wine, and the prohibition could not be In- 
tended for Eg>i»t, for there uas no wine in it, 

Bruce, .'Source of the Nile, I. 7G. 

,BIie made a repelling gesture w Ith ficr hand, and stood, 
a perfect picture of prohibition, at full length. In the dark 
frame of the doonvay. Hairthorne, Seven Galilcs, vlil 

2. In a ivstrictiMl kpiisc, Iho iiilordiclioji by 
law of tiu* manufacture ami sale of nlcoliolie 
ilrinks, oxeept for medicinal or sacramental 
uses.— Prohibition of light, in artrot., the supposed 
effect of two tielgliborhig planets in nimihllatlng t]ic in- 
niicnce of one between them.— Prohibition party, In 
U. .9. jiolHier, a political party whicli nimb to accuro by 
legislation the firolilbltlon of the nmniifnctiire nnd sale 
of alcoholic drinks, except for incdlclnnl or sacramental 
u^us. Such measures have at times been supported by a 
coiiHlilcrablc section of one or tlie otlier of the two gieat 
fiartics, and such Icglslntbui lias been enacted by cerl.nln 
States, ns Maine, Kansas, and Iowa. I’lie lToblt)ltlonlslB 
were organired ns a distinct national parly In IbOO, and 
since 1872 they have iioiiiinated candidates for tlic ofllco 

of rresident.— Training to Arras Prohibition Act, nn 
English statute of 1819 Geo. III. nml 1 Geo. IV., c. 1) 
prohibiting meetings for the pun>ose of pnactisiiig mlli- 
l-nO’ exercises. — Writ Of prohibition, (o) In hnr, a writ 
Issuing fnnn n superior tribtinnl to prohibit or prevent nn 
Inferior court or a suitor therein, or both, from piocccd- 
ing in a suit or matter, upon suggestion that such court 
Is proccciling or about to jiroeced beyond Us Jurisdiction 
or In an fUeg.i1 manner. (6) In Scot* taxe, u techiilcnl 
clause In a deed of entail prohibiting tlio heir from sell- 
ing the estate, contracting debt, altering the order of suc- 
cession, ctc. = Syn. I. Interdiction, Inliihitfon, embargo. 
Scowo/ii'WL 

Prombitioni8ni(prb-Iii-bisli'oii-i/.tn), h. [<;)to- 
Jiiliilinii + The ilooliiiu' iiiul inutliods of 

the Proliibilioiiisfs. 

. Ill srHcmlllfiii’B for Miirch Oolibvin RinlUi bim n timely 
papci'OTi ‘'ProlnfnUonimnUt Camiilaniiil tlie rnlted Stali-B." 

Lilfrarii Il'arW, XX. lin. 

prohibitionist (iml-Iii-biHli'oii-ist), v. mul ( 1 . 
l<. ]iroliibilitm + I. ii. Ono tvlin is in fa- 

vor of 2 >roIiibilioii, o.spceinlly llio iiroliibition 
bylaw of tlio mniiiifactm-o iimi saloof nlcobol- 
ic drinks, o.\ccpt for incdiciiinl or sacriunonliil 
n.sos; sjteoificnUj’ [cffjt.], in U. S.jmlitics, a moni- 
bor of tlio Proinbition piirtv. 

II. a. Favoring sueb prohibition. 
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If the growing pro/n’Wfi’onf^t party should ever get its 
way in Vicjoiia, the strange spectacle will be presented of 
one of the chief winc-producing countries being under the 
control of an electorate wliicli is opposed to the manufac- 
ture and sale of wine. 

Sir C. W. DiUce, Probs. of Greater Britain, il. 1. 
prohibitive (pro-hib'i-tiv), a. [= F, prohibit}/ 
= Sp. Fg.prohihilivo r= It. proibiiivo; asprohibii 
+ -ivc,] Same ns prohibitory. 

Thcj>ro7iifci7i«ff Commandemontof stealing is of greater 
force, and more bindeth. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 23. 

The cab-rates ave j^rohihitivc — more tlian half the peo- 
ple who In England would use cabs must in America use 
tlic Iiorsc-cars, M. Arnold, Civilization in the U, S., iv. 

prohibitively (pro-hih'i-tiv-li), adv. In a pro- 
hibitive manner; with prohibition; so as to pro- 
hibit: as, prices were prohibitively high. 

1 waved ray hand pro/iiWtirfZi/. 

Carhjlc, in Froude, Life in London, xxviii. 

prohibitor (pro-hib'i-tor), n. [= OF. x>rohihcur 
= Fg. 2 >rohibidor = It. proihitorc, < LL. prohibi- 
ior, a withholder, < h.prohihcrc, prohibit: see 
prohibit,] One who prohibits or interdicts. 

A sharp nnd severe pro/it&i7or. 

Uooker, Works (cd. Appleton, 1877), II. 43, 

prohibitory Cpi’H”b'i-to-ri), n. [=Sp.Pg.pro- 
hibitorio,i. L. j>rbhibitoriiis, restraining, prohib- 
iting, (. p)yohibcrc, pp, prohibiius, prohibit: seo 
prohibit.] Serring to prohibit, forbid, or in- 
terdict; implying prohibition: as, xnolrihitory 
duties on import.s. 

A prohibition will lie on this statute, notwithstanding 
the penalty annexed, because it has words prohibitory as 
well ns a penalty annexed. Ayliffc, I’arergon, 

It is of tlio nature and essence of law to have penal sanc- 
tions. Without them, all laws are vain, especially pro- 
hibitory laws. 

irrtr&wrf(5n, Julian’s Attempt to Rebuild the Temple, if. 4. 

In 1777, Nortli repealed the customs duties on imported 
materials for the making of glass, and laid duties profess- 
edly prohibitory upon the importation of wroiigbtor manu- 
factured glass. S. Dotcell, Taxes in England, IV. 308. 

proin, proiner. Obsolete or dialectal forms of 
printed, primer. 

pro indiviso (pro in-di-vrso). [L. : pro, for, 
in manuor of; indiviito, abl. sing, ncut, of in- 
divis'iiy, not divided or cleft, < in- priv, + di- 
visit, pp. of dirtdrrc, Bcjinratc, divide: see fft- 
vidc.] In law, n term apidied to rights hold by 
two or more per.son.s undivided, and otherwise 
termed indivn-ihlc rights. 
project (pro-jekt'). r. [< OF, jirojcctcr, projeter, 
F. projeter = Sp, j)i oyertar = Pg. projcctar, pro- 
ject, < LL. projcvtnrc, thrust foi’tli, L, reproael], 
ueciise, freq. of L. projiccrc, proiccrc, pp. pro- 
jretns, throw before, thrust out, < pro, forth, 
before, •¥ jtierrc, tlirow, cast: soo Jefl. Cf. ab- 
.V'('U deject, ejeet, inject, object, etc.] I. tmn.<i. 1. 
To throw out or forth; cast or shoot forward. 

Before his feet her sclfe she did project. 

Spenner, F ()., VI. I. 45. 

Tlie ascending villas on my side 
Project long shadows o’er the cr>stal tide. 

/•cjie, Windsor Forest, 1. 37C. 

A ball once projected will tly on to all ftornUy with an- 
diminished vclocfty, unless something checks. 

Macamny, Ulilltnrian Tlicory of Government. 

2. To east forward in the mind; seheme; con- 
Irivi*; devise; plan. 

Tills eml I never did 2 *rojcct, 

To hang upon a tree. 

Macjdicmon'fi Baxit (Child’s Ballads, VI. 2GC). 
What sit wc then prnjcctiny jiciice and war? 

.Milton, 1\ L., il. 329. 

A worid wlilch has Alla for its contriver is much more 
wisely formed than that which has been jirojectcd by Ma- 
homet. Gold.'imiUi, Asem. 

3. In genni. : (a) To throw forward in rays or 
straight lines, especially from a center; draw 
such rays througli every iioinl of. 

To;/rr>/fcf from ft fixed point, S (the centre of projection), 
ft figure AIM’D . . . abed, . . . composed of points ami 
straight lines, is to construct the straight lines or project- 
ing rays SA, SB, St\ .SD, . . . and the projecting jilanes 
Sfz, S5, Sr, Sff. . . . We thus obtain a new figure composed 
of straight lines nnd planes which all pass through S. 

Cremona, Brojective Gcometix § 2. 
(h) To tlirow forward (Hues) from a center 
through ovei’y point of tho figure said to be 
projected, autl then cut these with a surface 
upon W’lnch tho figm*o is said to be projected, 
(c) To dolineato according to any s>steir. of 
correspondence between the points ol’ a fignro 
nnd tho points of tho surface on wliich tho de- 
lineation is made. — 4. To throw, as it were, 
from tho mind into tho objective world; give 
nn objective or real seeming to (something 
suhjeetive). 

'riioughts became things, and ideas were projected from 
her vivid fnnvy upon tlie empty ah around her. 

A. Syinonde, Italy and Greece, p. 6S. 

D. To sot forth; sot out. [Rare.] 
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I cawnot project mine own cause so well 
To make it clear, but do confess I have 
Been laden with . . . frailties, 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 121. 


IL intrans. 1. To shoot forward; extend he- 
yond soTnething else; jut; bo prominent: as, 
a cornice or a promontory jjrojccts. The rays 
thrown forward in geometrical projection are 
said to project in this sense. 

The craggy Hock proJeetJt above the sky. 

J^iior, Kolnmon, i. 


As the houghs nil temptingly project. 

Bum% Address spoken by Miss Fontenelle. 

2t. To form a scheme or project, Sf. 

In iilclicmHf to make projection — that^ is, to 
throw philosopher’s stone into a crucible of 
melted metal, and thus convert the latter into 
silver, gold, or the philosopher’s stone. 

My only caie is 

Where to get stuff enough now to project on. 

li. Jon'<on^ Alelicmist, ii. 1. 

=Syn, 1. To protrude, bulge (out), stand out. 
project (proj'ekt), n. [< . project, projet, F. 

jyrojet = Sp. proyccio =: Pg. ptrojccio = It.pro- 
getto, a project, purpose, < a pro- 

jection, jutty, something thrust out, ueut. of 
pirojectHS, pp. oi projiccrc, proiccre, throw forth, 
tlirust out: see project, r.J That which is pro- 
jected or devised; apian; aselioino; a design: 
as, projects of happiness, 

Amo. What say you to a innsquoV 

lied. Nothing better, if the project were new .and rare. 

B Joui'Qn, Cyntlna’s Revels, iv. 1. 
Here this mad nekleCrew were upon 3iew again. 

Dampicr, Voyages, I. 607. 
I have a projrrt of publishing in the spring a pamphlet, 
nhich I think of calling '‘Common-Sense for 1810." 

Sudnep SoiUh, To Lord Ilolland. 
=Syn. Scheoxe, Desrirjn, etc. Scop?«». 
projectile (pro-jek'til), a. and n. [< F.projrc- 
tile = Sp. proycctU = Pg. projcclil = It.j)ro.Kf- 
iih; as project + -t/c.j I. 1. Impelling, 
throwing, driving, or shooting forward: as, a 
projccfitc force. 

The planets are constantly acted upon by two dlfTorcnt 
forces, viz. gravity oi attraction, and the projectile force. 

(f. Clicifiic, On Regimen, v. 

2. Caused by inipulho; iiDpoIlod or driven for- 
ward. 


Good blood, and a duo projectile motion or circulation, 
are necessary to convert the alimciit into laudible animal 
juices. ArUuthnot, Aliments, p. 

3. In zodl., capable of being thrust forward or 
protruded, as tlio jaws of a iisli; protrusile. 

II. «. 1. Abody lU'ojootodjOrirapoUcdforward 
by force, particularly througli the air. Thus, a 
atone thrown from tlie hand or a sling, an arrow shot from 
a bow, and a ball discharged fiotii u cannon arc piojcc- 
tiles. The path of a projectile, or Its trajectorj'Ou'glcclIng 
the effect of air-resistance), is a panibola. 

Tlie motion of a projectile— that is to say, of a body 
tin out! in any direction and hilling under thu intlucnccof 
gravity— w.vs investigated by Galileo. 

ir. J\. ClijJ'ord, Lectures, IL 13. 

2. Specifically, a mis.silo intended to bo pro- 
jected from a cannon by tbo explosive force of 
gunpowder or sonio similar agent, rrojcctilcs 
used in smooth-bore guns are usually spbcric.al, thougli 
sometimes oblong, as is the case in tlic JInnby, Ibarrott, 
and Lyle life-saving projectiles. Projectiles (or rilled 
guns are oblong, tlie cylindix)coMoidnl form being gener- 
ally adopted. It is essential for tbo range and accuracy 
of such a projectile that it should pass through the air in 
the direction of its longer axis, and the onb certain method 
of effecting tliis is to give it a rapid rotary motion about 
this axis. To this end the projectile must beso prepared 
that it will engage and follow grooves in the bore of 
the gun. Tins js done in several nays ; (u) By tlie Jlangc 
system^ in which the projectile is provided with flanges, 
studs, or buttons made of a soft metal, as copper, zinc, or 
lirass, wliich fit into the grooves of the bore, (t) By the 
expansive method, often called the American sintcm. in 
which the projectile is fitted with an expanding device 
made of softer material, such ns brass, copper, or papier- 
machd, which is wedged into the grooves by tlic explosive 
force of the charge. This sj stem requires more and shal- 
lower grooves than the llange system. Both the preced- 
ing methods are applicable to muzzle-loaders, (c) By the 
compressive sy^tan, in which the projectile is smTOunded 
hy a soft metal band or jacket, the diameter of which is 
greater than that of the bore without the grooves, the 
projectile being forced into and through the rifled part 
of the bore by the explosive force of the charge. The 
bands in the boro cut grooves in the encircling bands, 
which center and give lotntion to the projectile. The ri- 
Jllng is polygroove and shallow, sometimes narroning 
toward the muzzle. This system is in use in breech-load- 
ing guns.— Armor-piercing projectile, a projectile 
adapted, by its material and by special mctliods uf hniden- 
ing its point, to pierce modern aimor-platc. A great ad- 
vance in power of penetration has been secured bj placing 
upon tbe point of the shell n soft metal cap ubicli protects 
It from being broken by the hardened surface of the plate. 
— Amplitude of the range of a projectile.— See 
nmpfift/de.— Deviation of a projectile.— Se^e den'a- 
tton.— Horizontal range of a projectile. See hori- 
zontal.— Suhealiber projectile, a projectile made of 
less diameter than that of the bore of tbo piece from 
which it is fired, but linving a cup or disk laigc enough to 
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fill the bore, allowing the ordinary windage ; or it may have 
a cup or disk capable of being forced out to fill the boi e 
when the gun is discliargcd. A high initial velocity is ob- 
tainable in subcaliber projectiles, for while their weight 
ami hence inertia are much less than those of the full- 
sized shot, the area acted upon by the expanding gases is 
the same.— Theory of projectiles, that branch of me- 
chanics which treats of the motion of bodies thrown or 
driven by an impelling force from the surface of the eai th, 
and affectedby gr.avity and the resistance of the air, as the 
motion of a cannon- or rifle-ball, or of a jet of water, etc. 

projecting (pro-jok'ting), i>. a. Inventive ; en- 
terprising. t&aro.] 

projectingly (pi'o-jek'ting-li), a<Jv. In tke man- 
ner of something that juts out or projects. 

A . . . liat . . . projectingly and out of all proportion 
cocked before. Annals of Phil, and Penn., I. SSL 

projection (pro-jek'shon), v, [< F. projcctioti 
= Sp.jR’O/^dcctow :=Vf',projcc^a<) = It,projezionc, 
< Ij. 2 )rojcctio(ii~), a throwing forward, a sfcrotcli- 
iiig jyrojiccre, jyroicere, pp.jyrojec^tis, throw 
forth: see jwq/cef.] 1. The act of projecting, 
throwing, or sliooting forward: as, the projec- 
tion of a shadow upon a bright surface; hence, 
the act or process of throwing, as it were, some- 
thing that is subjective into the objective world ; 
the act of giving objective or seeming reality to 
what is subjective: ns, the of a sen- 
sation of color into space as the quality of an 
object (a colored thing). — 2. That imago or 
figuro which results from the act of projecting 
an idea or a sensation. 

Soon or Late to all our (UvclHiigs como the spectres of the 
mind, 

Doubts and fears and dread forebodings, in the darkness 
mulcllncd; 

Round us tliroug the grim projections of the heart and of 
the brain. H7rtttiVr, Garrison of Capo Ann, 

3. That which projects; a part projecting or 
jutting out, as of a bnildiug extending beyond 
the surface of the wall ; a prominence. 

The main pccnUarlty in the outside lof the nmpbilhen- 
ter at Tola] Is to be found In four towcr-llke projections. 

P. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 117. 

4. The act of projecting, or scheming or plan- 
ning: as, ho undertook X'ixa jirojcction of a new 
ontoiTiviso. 

Wlilch, of a weak and niggardly jn'o/ecfion, 

Doth, like a miser, spoil IiLs coat with scanting 
A little cloth. Shak., Hen. V., ii. 4. 40. 

6. (d) In gcom., the act or result of construct- 
ing rays or right lines through oveiy point of 
a ligurc, according to certain rules. TIicsc rays 
are called projectin'? rnj/?. In<‘cnfrafj)rojechbn,oftcncoBed 
jyrojeetion simply, the projecting rays all pass througli one 
point called the center of projection. In this way a point 
Is projected into a ray, « straight line into a plane. In 
axial jiTojection, a plane, c.alled a projecting plane, is passed 
through every point of the figure, all these jdnnes con- 
taining one line callctl the axis of projection. ( Tho 
act or result of eonstnicting I’ays through ev- 
ery point of a figure, all passing through one 
point, and cutting the.se rays by a plane or 
other surface, so ns to form a section on that 
surface whicli corresponds point for point with 
tho original figure, (c) In charfographg, tho net 
or result of constructing a figure upon a piano 
or other surface, which corresponds point by 
I)oint with a sphere, spheroid, or other figuro ; 
a map-projoctiou (whicli see, below). — 6. Tlio 
mental operation in consequence of wiiicli ob- 
jects of the imagimitiou or retinal impressions 
appear to bo seen external to us. 

What wc call flic field of view is nnuglit else fhnn the 
external projection into space of retinal states. 

Lc Conte, Sight, p. 71. 

7. In alchemy, tlie not of throwing anything 
into a cniciblo or otlier vcs.«cl, especially tho 
throwing of a portion of philosopbcFs stone 
upon a metal in fusion with tho result of trans- 
muting it; hence, the act or result of transmu- 
tation of metals; humorously, tho crisis of any 
process, especially of a culinary process. 

The red ferment 

Has done Ills ofllcc ; three hours hence jircpare you 
To sec jmyrdion. B. Jonson, Alchemist, ii. 1. 

At the samo time n ring was siicwcd to tho King, pre- 
tended to be a projection of incrciirj'. 

Ecclyn, June 3, 1CC7. 

It is indeed tho great business of her life to watcli tho 
skillet on tho fire, to sec it simmer witii the due degree 
of heat, and to finatcli ft off at the moment of wojection. 

Johnson, Rambler, No. 61. 

Had lio not had projcctioii, think you? Saw you no in- 
gots in tho crucibles? Scott, Ivenilworth, xll. 

Center of projection. See def, 5 (a),— Central pro- 
jection, See central and def. 6 (oX— Cylindrical projec- 
tion. See wap-pro/Vcfioii.— Gauche projection. See 
^awc/ic.— Geomeiric projection, a parallel perspective 
projection equally inclined to the three principal axes of 
tlie body to be represented, ns a machine,— Homolo- 
graphlc, horizontal, imaginary, isometric, loxo- 
dromic projection. Sco the adjectives.— Globular 
projection. Sec map-projection. — Map-projection, a 
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system of continuous correspondence between the points 
of a spherical or spheroidal surface and those of a plane, 
this correspondence determining what points on a mop 
represent given points on the earth, and conversely. Of 
the systems in use, only a small number are perspective 
representations for rather perversions of such represen- 
tations), so that the word ^wo/cchon must here be under- 
stood in a peculiar technical sense, not implying any sim- 
ple geometrical relation between the sphere and the plane. 
The theory of projections is in itself one of the most scien- 
tific branches of applied mathematics; it may, indeed, be 
said to be simply the theory of functions viewed under 
the strong perspective of a practical standpoint. But only 
certain parts of the subject, such as the theory of ortho- 
morphic projections, have as yet taken scientific shape. 
No satisfactory classification of map-projections is known ; 
biitovtliomorphic, equivalent, zenithal (including the per- 
spective), meridional, and conical projections are some of 
the main kinds. The following are the more important: 
Airy's map-2)rojeclion. See map-projection hy balance of 
errors. — jilbers'smajy-projeciion, an equivalent map-projec- 
tion in which the entire sphere appears as the space 
bounded by two lines and by two arcs of circles having 
their center at the intersections of these lines, these two 
arcs representing the infinitesimal parallels about the 
poles. The other parallels are concentric arcs having the 
same boundaries, and the meridians are straight lines 
radiating from the center. This map-projection was in- 
vented by H. C. Albers in 1805, and has been used for 
tlie map of Europe by Rcichard. — Apianns's map-projcc- 
tion, a discontinuous map-projection in which the equator 
is represented by a limited straight line, and one of the 
meridians by a circle whose center bisects that lino, while 
its circumference bisects each half foi-med by the first hi- 
section; then, the semi-meridians toward the center are 
represented by arcs of circles cutting the equator orthog- 
onally at equidistances, and bisecting the fli-st circle at tho 
points most distant from the equator; but the semi-me- 
ridians more distant from the center are represented by 
semicircles of the same radius as the full circle, and cut- 
ting the equator orthogonally at the same distances as the 
inner meridians ; and the parallels are represented by equi- 
distant straight lines parallel to the equator. This map- 
projection w.as much used in the sixteenth century, having 
been introduced by Peter Bennewitz or Apianus in 1524.— 
Arago's map-projection, a map-projection in which one of 
the meridians is a circle, and the parallels are parallel 
straight lines dividing tlio circumference of this circle into 
equal arcs, while the other meridians are ellipses dividing 
the parallels into equal parts. ITiis j}rojection was invent- 
ed by tiic French astronomer Arago in 3834.— ^Irrou'^mif/i’s 
mapprojection. See globular map-projection (6). — Bahi- 
ncls map-projection. See homolographic map-projection. 

— Benncxmzjsmnjy-projtclion. Same os Apianns's map-pro- 
jection.— Bonne's map-projection, an equivalent map-pro- 
jection in which all the parallels arc represented by con- 
centric and equidistant arcs of circles, and the central 
meridian by a straight line, the central parallel being cut 
orthogonally by nil 
meridians. The en- 
tire spheroid ap- 
pears in a kidney 
slmpo, This map- 
projection was in- 
vented by Ptolemy, 
and described in 
bis geography, nl- 
thoughiils rules for 
drawing it did not 
contemplate a de- 
gree of precision 
which tno geo- 
graphical know- 
ledge of his time 
would not warrant. 
sl.xtccnth cenlniy. 
geodesist Bonne, who improved tlie theoiy of it. It has 
been employed in several of tbe government maps of Euro- 
pean countries. Also called modified Flaimteed'smap-piro- 
jeetion,— Boole's map-projection. Same as Lagrange's map- 
projection.— Broken mapprojcction. Same as dK'Jcentinw- 
ou^i map-jrrojcciion, — <7nm’ni> map-projection, an equiva- 
lent mnp-project ion, the development of acylindcr tangent 
to tbe sphere along a meridian, upon which cylinder the 
sphere has been orthogonally projected from the axis of the 
cylinder. Tliis projection was used for Cassini do Thurj’’s 
great map of France, of Ivhich the publication was begun 
in 1745.— Central e^wii'afenf majy-projection. Same as 
isomeric map-projection. It was proposed by J. II. Lam- 
bert. — Central map-projection, (a) Same as gnomoniemap- 
projeclion, (6) Samo us zenithal map-projection . — Clarke's 
7nap projection, a perspective map-projection in which the 
distance of the eye from tlie center of tlie sphere is 1.3G8 
times the i-adtus. This projection was invented by the 
English geodesist Colonel A. R, Clarke. — CoUi’ynon’s map- 
projection, (a) The quadrilateral map-projection. (6) The 
central equivalent projection.— Coq/onn map-projection. 
Same as orthomoiphic map -projection.— Conical inap-projec- 
Uon. (a) rroporiy, a map-projection the development of a 
tangent or secant cone upon which the sphere is conceived 
to iiave been projected by lines of projection pei-pendicu- 
larto its axis, (b) Any projection which may naturally be 
regarded ns the development of a projection upon a cone. 

— Cylindrical map-iyrojection. (a) A parallelogrammatic 
or square map-projection. (&) A map-projection show- 
ing tiic earth in repeated stripes, as Mercator’s, (c) A 
perspective or central projection in which the center 
is at infinity. — Belize's map-projection, the secant coni- 
cal projection proposed i)y Mercator, and applied by J. 
N. Dellslc to the great map of Russia. — lfi.<continuous 
map-projection, a map-projection which follows one law 
in one part, and another in another part. Also called 
broken inap-projection, irregular map-projection.— Eng- 
lish map-projection. Same as globular map-projection (6). 
— Equidistant map-projection, a zenitlial map-projection 
in which the radius of each almucantar is equal to its 
angular distance from the zenith. This map-projection, 
invented by the French mathematician Rostel in the six- 
teenth centurj', is frequently employed for star-maps, 
Gtc.— Equivalent map-projection, a map-projection wliich 
represents nil equal surfaces on the spheroid by equal 
areas on the map. Also called equal-surface map-projec- 
tion.— Equivalent stercographic map-projection, an equiv- 



Bonne'j. Projeclion. 

It was extensively used during the 
It bears the name oi the French 
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alent map-projection in which the parallels are repre- 
Ecntecl by parallel straight lines at distances from the 
equator proportional to the tangents of half the latitudes. 
This projection was proposed in 18G2 by M. de Prdpetit 
I’oncaut.— vmp-projection. Sanio xissinitsmd- 
al inap-proJ<'c(ion.^J'ot(cattt's map-projcction, the equiva- 
lent stercographic map-projection.— map-pro- 
jeefiun. {a) A inei idional map-projection in which the ine- 
ridiartsarecquldrstantelllpses.wliilelheparnllela arc circu- 
lar arcs cquallydividingthecentralandextrememeridians. 
(^) A map-projection in which the meridians are as in (a), 
Imt tlic panllels are straight lines as in tlie meridional 
orthogonal projection. These map-projections were pro- 
posed in b}’ the French geographer l'’ournier-—GflW3’s 
map-projcclwn. Same as La{fra}if/e'ifinap- 2 >rojcction.—Gla- 
renuus's viap-projection, a discontinuous map-projection 
dihering from that of Apiauus only in setting the paral- 
lels at the same distances as in tlie niendional ortho- 
graphic map-projection. It was invented by the Swl<!s 
mathematician Loriti or Glareanus, and published in 
lb'27. — Globular map proji'ctian, (a) Any projection of a 
licmispbere n ith cniTilinear meridians and parallels. (1) 
A ineridion.il hcnu«plieiical map-pi-ojectioii in'wliicli the 
equator is a str.iight line, the semimeridians are circular 
are.s dividing the equator into equal parts, and the paral- 
lels arc circular aics dividing the extreme and central me- 
ridians Into cqtial parts. This projection, invented inlGUO 
by the Italian Nicolosi, lias been extensively employed 
ever since, (c) La Hire's map-projection.— tfnomonicwnp- 
projWU'ou. (n) A perspective inap.projeeti<m from the 
center of the sphere. All greatcirclesare lepresentedby 
straight lines. Hence, by extension — (h) Any map-pi'o- 
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joction icprc^entiiig all great circles by straight llne.s. 
Mich a projection can contain butoneliaUof the sphereon 
an infinite phne. This system isprobalily ancient.— //ctrrf- 
inpV map jrroji'dion. Same as Laijranjjc'fi inap-projcction. 
— Ilmchd'it map-prayetUm. Same as Laijraiujc'it innp- 
prajcHlim.—Uomaloiiraphlc (or homolographic) majhpro- 
jeetim, an equli alent map-projcction in wliicli the meridi- 
ans arc ellipses meeting at the poles, and the parallels and 
equator are parallel straight linos: Invented by the Ger- 
man iinthematlcian Mollweido in 1S05. It has bcoii con- 
►iderably used.— /nfenncrfiur// inap- 2 iro}ecUon, a zenithal 
map-projcction in m hich, z being the zenith distance of on 
alinueantur, r its radius on the map, and n a constant, 
r = 11 tan z'n. 

This projection was invented by A. Germain.— /rrr//n* 
htr mapprwiction. Same ns digeontiauouf! inapprojcc- 
llan.—Jiioriilindnc map-prnjrction, an equivalent map-pu*- 
jectlon the development of a cylinder upon whicli tlic 
sphere lias been orthogonally projected. It was invent- 
oil by the Geiman matlieniatical philosopher J, II. Lam- 
harl.— Jftmncric map-prnj/’dion, the zenithal equivalent 
inap-projccfion, invented by J. H. Lambert, and tlic 
be«t of the cquiv.alcnt projections.— /#ra«7j7(cnca? inap- 
projedinu. Same as ixomeric map projecUnn.— Jaeger's 
vwp- 2 frf)Jcdion, a discontinuous projection in the shape 
of an eight-pointed star. It was proposed by Jaeger 
in ISO-S and mos modified by retermann. — James’s inap- 
jrrojedion, a perspective inap-projoctioii in which the cen- 
ter of projection is distant from that of the sphere by 1,0 
times the tadius. It was Invented by thelliiglish geodesist 
.Sir Heniy James. — Lagrange’s map-projedion, an ortlio- 
morphic map-projection in which the sphere is shown a 
finite number of times on a finite number of sheets, Init in 
which all the north poles (or zeniths) coincide, as well as 
all the soutli poles (or nadirs). The projection was in- 
vented by J. II. Lambert, and has been called by many 
names. It ha.s been used in a government map of Russia. 
—La Hire’s map projf'dion, a perspective projection hav- 
ing thccentcr of projection at a distance from tlic center of 
the sphere equal to 1.707 times the radius. Tliis projec- 
tion, proposed by the I'rench geodesist La Hire in 1701, lias 
been frequently used.—T/itlrow’s map-prajcction, an ortbo- 
morphic projection in wliich the meridians are hiTierbolas 
and the parallels cilip.ses, all tlicse conics being confocal. 
This projection has two north and two south poles, all four 
coincident at infinity, and shows the sphere twice on two 
sheets, which arc merely pcrvei’sions of each other. It 
has many remaikabic properties. It was invented by tlio 
Roheniian astronomer Llttrowinl833. — Lornna’s map-pro- 
jection. Same as isomeric map-projection. — Map-projection 
by balance of errors, that zenithal projection which makes 
the “misrepresentation” a minimum, as determined by 
least squares. If r is the radius of an almucantar on tliu 
chart, z its zenith distance, and Z that of the limit of tlic 
chart, which cannot exceed 120’ 24' 53", then 

r = cot Iz log see Iz + tan iz cot*^Z log sec JZ. 
Map-projection by development, a projection upon a devel- 
opable surface which is then developed into a plane.— J/cr- 
caior’s map-projcction, an orthomorpluc map-projcction in 
which the wholesphere is shown in equal repeating stripes. 
The point at infinity represents the whole sphere, and the 
zenith and nadir do not elsewhere appear. As ordinarily 
used, the poles are taken as these points, when the merid- 
ians appear as equidistant parallel lines, and thc*parallel8 
as parallel lines cutting them at distances from the equator 


proportional to log tan i latitude. Tliis has the advantage 
that the points of the compass preserve the same direc- 



noferons map- 2 }roJcction, an equivalent projection whicli 
repiesents tlie whole earth on the sector of a circle, the 
pole being at the center and the parallels concentric cir- 
cles. It was invented by J. H. Lambert.— 5fcrcof|rnp/nc 
maj/-prq/ccfion,thesimplestofallprojections, representing 
the whole sphere once on one infinite plane, the parts at in- 
finity being considered as a point. All circles on the sphere 


tions all over the map. This projection, invented by the 
Flemish cosmographer Mercator in 1.550, is the most use- 
ful of all.— iVendtonof map-projection, a map-projection 
which seems to be projected upon thoplaiicof aineridian, 
showing the poles at the extremities of a central meridian. 
— Moilijied Hlamdrcd’s map-projection. Same as Lonne’s 
inap-j>rojedion. — MoUircidc's map projection. Same as ho- 
mofograjJiie map-jfrojeetion. — Mitnluefts map-projeetion, 
one of three conical map-pi ojectionsin which the part of the 
cone of whicli the map is a reduced development is equal 
to tlio spherical zone represented. These were invented 
by Patrick Murdoch in 1753.— Orthographic map-projcction, 
a perspective map-projection from -in infinitely distant 
center . — Orthomorphic map-projection, a map-projection 
whicli preserves all angles — that is, the shapes of all in- 
llnitcs-imal portions of the sphere. M'hen one such map- 
projection has been obtained, say tliepoLar stcreograpliic, 
which is tlie simplest, all otheismay be derived from this 
by u transfonnatioii of tlie plane. Let rand 6 be the polar 
coordinates of any point on the polar stcreograpliic pro- 
jection, let i denote the imaginary whose square is — 1 , 
and let F denote any function having n didcrential co- 
cftlcieiit. If, tlien, F (rcosd + rsinO.t) be put into the 
form X -f yi, x and y will be the rectangular coordinates 
of the corresponding point on another orthomorphic pro- 
jection. Also called coi{fonn map-projection.— J^araUdn- 
grammatie map-projcction, a map-projection in which the 
parallels are represented by cquidistantstralght lines, and 
the meridians by equidistant etraiglit lines perpendicular 
to the parallels. This Is an ancient projection. Also called 
rectangular map-projection.— Parent’s map-projection, one 
of two perspective map-projections. In Parent's first 
map-projcction tho center of projection Is distant from 
the center of the sphere 1.505 times the radius. In his 
second tills distance is 1.732.— /’crspcchVe map-projection, 
a true projection of tho sphere by straight lines from a 
center of projection intersecting the plane of the map. 
—Pdennann's map-projcction, a discontinuous map-pro- 
jeetion showing tlio sphere in tho form of an eight- 
pointed star. It is used to decorate the titlc-pago of 
aticlci's atlas.— Polar map-projcction, a inap-proiection 
showing one of the poles in tho center.— Po/i/come map- 
2 frojccUon, a map-projection In which the surface of the 
earth is cut into an iiifiiiitc number of zones parallel to 
the equator; n central meridian is then developed into a 
straight line, and then each zone is developed separately. 
This projection, invented by Hasslcr, superintendent of 
tho United States Coast Survey, is used in all government 
maps of the United States.— Quadnfaferaf map-projeetion, 
a broken equivalent projection in which one meridian has 
the form of a square, of whicli another meridian and the 
equator are tho diagonals. It was invented by Colli- 
gnon. — OnincHnciaf map-projection, an orthomorphic pro- 
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jection of the earth into repeating squares, invented by C. 
S. I’elrcc III 1870.— PectangularTMip-jirojection. Same ns 
parallclogrammatic viap-proj^etwn — Itnyscfis map-projec- 
tion, a conical projection in wdilcli thecone cuts the equator 
and has its vertex at one pole, and the sphere is projected 
upon thcconcbylinesperpcmliculartotheaxls. Itwnsin- 
vented lltiyscli in 1508.— iS’frnson'fi map-jrrojection. Same 
as sinusoidal ma 2 i-projeciion.Schmidl's map-projcction, a 
meridional map-projection in which the meridians arc rep- 
resented by ellipses cut at equal distances by the parallels. 
It was proposed by flic physicist G. O, Schmidt in 1801.— 
Sinusoidal map-projection, an equivalent map projection 
in wliich the parallels are equidistant straight lines to 
w’hich the central meridian is perpendicular. 'Ihis pro- 
Jectlon (60 called from the form of the meridmns) w'lis tlrst 
used by the French cliartogrnpher Sanson in 16.50 . — Square 
map-projeetion, the projection of a map which the succes- 
sive meridians and parallels cut up into squares.— iSfe- 


Stereogr.ipliic Projection of tlie World. 

arc represented circles, and the angles are preserved. The 
stereographic projection of the spliere is a perspective 
projection, a point on the surface being the center of pro- 
jection ; but the stercographic map-projection of the sphe- 
roid is not a perspective projection. The stereographic 
projection was known to tho ancients, and has always 
been employed for special pwTpozos.^Textor'smap-projce- 
tion, a modification of tho isocylindrical map, by .l.C. 
von Textor, 1608.— Tranercr/fc map-projection, a meridional 
maji-projcction.— map-projection, a map-pro- 
jection in which the space between two meridians and two 
parallels is represented by a trapezoid, the sides of which 
nro divided proportionally to determine other straight 
lines representing meridians and parallels.— TlVmc/snmp- 
2 yrojcctton, Hint equivalent map-projection which has the 
parallels concentric and equidistant arcs of circles, with 
tlic north pole at the center. The wliole spherohas a heart 
shape. Tills was invented by Johann Werner, 1514.— ,^en- 
t?/<fff?nop-prq/(?cfion,amap-projectioii whichis symmetrical 
about a centr.al point, the almucantars being represented 
by concentric circles.— Mercator's projection. See 
Mercator’s chart (under chart) and Mercator’s map-proicc- 
b'r>»i (above).— Natural projection, a perspective delin- 
eation of a surface on a given plane. Stonnonth.-^Oh- 
llque projection, a cylindrical projection upon a plane 
not atrigliB angles to the sides of the cylinder.— Orthog- 
onal projection, n projection by means of rays all per- 
pendicular to tho plane of projection.— Orthographic 
projection. See under map- 2 JrnJection, above,— Paral- 
lel projection, a perspective projection in which the 
center is at intlnity.- Plane of projection, Same ns 
perspective plane (which see, under Pow- 

der Of projection, in alchemy, ii powder added to 
base metals in a molten state, and supposed to have 
the power of transmuting them into gold or silver.— 
Stereoscopic projection, a double peispectivo projec- 
tion adapted to be viewed one part by one eye, tho other 
by the other. 

projective (pro-jok'tiv), a. l< 2 )rojcct 4- -trc.] 
1. Produced ty projection. — 2. In geom., re- 
lating to incidences and coincidences; not met- 
rical: as, ti projective theorem or property. — 3. 
Cnpahlo, as two piano figures, of being derived 
from one another by a 
number of projections 
and sections. Thus, let 
tho plane pencil OABCD be 
cut by the line AD In the 
points A, B, C, D, and from 
the center P let these points 
bo projected into the rays 
AE, BF, CG, DH.andletthese 
be cut by the line EH in 
the points E,F,G. II. Then, 

the ranRO ot points EFGH project, v= Points. 

13 projective with tlie pliino 

pencil OABCD.— Projective geometry. See geometry. 

projectivity (pro-jek-tiv'i-ti), n. [< projective 
+ -tVy.] Tho character of being projective, as 
two plane figures. 

projectmentt (pro-jckt'mont), II. [< project 
+ -ntenf.] Projection; design; eontriv.mee. 
[Rare.] 

She never doubted hut that men that were never so dis- 
honest in their projectments of each other’s confusion 
might agree in their allegiance to her. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 

projector (pro-jek'tpr), n. [< NL. ^projector, < 
L. projiccro, proiccre, pp. projcctns, project: see 
project.'] 1. One who form.s projects; one who 
forms a Bcliemc or design ; a schemer. 
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Fit 2 . But what is a project^'? 

I would conceive. 

Enr;. Why, one, sir, that projects 
Ways to enrich men, or to make tiiem great 
• By suits, by marriages, by undertakings. 

B. Jonson, Devil is nil Ass, i, 3. 

Well, Sir, how fadges the new Design? have you not the 
Duck of all your Brother Projcclon, to deceive only 3 -our- 
Bclt at last? Wychnicij, Country Wife, iv, 1. 

Sir Gilbert Ilcathcote, %vho was one of the>rojVc«or5 of 
the Bank of England. A\ ujuf Q., 7th ser., II. 102. 

2. Tliafc wliioh projects; speeifically, a. para- 
bolic mirror, or a leas or combination of louses, 
used for projecting a beam of light. The source 
of liglit is usually an'anged in relation to tlic projector so 
that the beam is composed of rays nearly iiarallcl. 

The search-lightpr(yVc/or,which is hung in a cage over 
the ship’s bow. Eiifjinccr, LXA’I. 313. 

On Slay 4th there were placed in position two electric 
2 iYo)teioTs, wiiich from the Eitfcl Tower will throw their 
powerful rays of liglit over Paiis. 

^ Electric nci\ (Eng.), XXIV. f>10. 

3. A camera for tliroSving an imago on a screen 
by means of electric, magnesium, oxyhyclvogeu, 
or otlior suitable light.— 4. The scpuiro of the 
area of a plane triangle divided by the contin- 
ued product of the sides. 

projectrix (pro-jek'triks), n. A curve derived 
from another cuivo hy composition of projec- 
tions. 

projecture (pro-jek'tur), [< F. project itrc = 
Sp. proiicctura = V^jprtjvclura = It.projattnra^ 

< L. projcctyroy sometliiiig jutting out, < prnji- 
ccrc, proiccrcy pii. jo'ojcctns, tlinist forth or for- 
Avard; see project.} A jutting or standing out 
beyond the lino or surface of somotliing else: 
projection. 

projet (pro-Kha'), ?i. [F.: soo project.} Scheme; 
plan: design; spocifioally, in iutf nidtionat lnii\ 
the draft of a proposed treaty or convention, 
proke (prok), r. t.\ pret, and np. prohetJy ppr. 
prokuip. [< \s . prociOy poke, thrust, stab. (T. 
propnml proicL} To poke; stir; goad; urge. 
[Now only prov. Eng,] 

Tlio nuccnc c%cr at h!s clbowc to prickc and jimXc him 
forward. UoUaml, tr. of .Amini.mus (lYnrr*) 

prokecyet, A Middle Ihiglish form of pnn’ii. 
Prompt. Parr.f p. 414. 
prokelraenon (pro-M'me-non), a. [< (Ir, 
ptvov. neut. p}»r. of rrpoKu/tai, he ])lueed before, 

< Tpo, beftwe, 4- hHitor, lie, be phu*e»l.] In the 
Or. Ch.y a short niithem preceding the ejiistlc, 
consisting of two veiNcs, gimerully from the 
psalms. There is also u jwokeimeiion at Sun- 
day lauds and at vespers. 

proker (pro'ker), n. That whieh ]»rokos or 
pokes; jiartietdurly, a ]>olter. [Prov. Eng,] 
Befoic the nnthiue llallV turf lire 
\\ iiMiti etch'd the Porter, Con Maguire, 

Wliu, It fcOiiit 1 stuebaiigli s ouiniimud, 

Minr d w itb hid pmhrr In liH Imnd. 

I'oetlenl Vagat le«, |i id. 

The prolffii are not half m hot, or fto buig, 

By an inch oi two, either in handle t«r inong. 

Jinr/iam, Ingold.^lO begend'', 11. 2i7, 

prokeratourt, a. A Middle English f<mn of 
procurator. J’nnupt. Parr., p. 414, 
proketowret, /». A Middle Engli*<h form of jtroc- 
lor. Prompt. Parc., ji. 414, 
proking-spitt (prO'kmg-spit ), n. A sword used 
for thrusting or poking: a rapier; u weapon. 
[Humorous.] 

I’iping Imte puffes toward the jiointed phdnc 
With a broad Scot, ur of S]i:dne. 

Bp. hall. Satires, IV. Iv. 37. 

prokkGt, V. t. and i. [ilE.: cf. iJan, prakkc 
= Sw. jtracka, go a-hegging, = CJ. praclan, 
prachcniy beg; in’vhaps < L. procar(, procari, 
ask. C£. jo’ol.c, ]>rop.} To beg. 

ProJekitn or stjfly askyn, pracor, procito. 

I'minjit. Pari'., p. 411. 

prolabial (pro-hi'bi-ul), a. [< ftrolalnum + -o/.] 
Of or relating to the prohvbia. Laiicit, No. 
3405, p. 182. 

prolabiuiu (i)ro-la'bi-um), p\. ]frolalna (-si). 
[NIj., < L. jvro, before, + labium, lip: see lain- 
Vhi.} One of the oral in.argiiis of the lips, form- 
ing the red exposed part, 
prolapse (pro-hipsOj f’d jwet. and jiji. pro- 
lapsed, ppr. prolnpsinri. [< E. prolapsu.s, pp. of 
prolahi, fall or slide forward, before, 4- 

lahi, fall: see lapse.} To fsill down or out: 
chiefly a medical term. See jD'oh/p.sr, u. 
prolapse (pro-laps'), n. [< L. prolajmus, a fall- 
mg^Cprolabi, pj). pro?/Tjwa6',fallor slide forward: 
see prolapse, v.} Inpathol., a falling down of 
some part of the body, as the uterus or rectum, 
from the position AA’hich it normallj’ occupies, 
prolapsion (pro-lap 'shon), n. [< 1j. prolap- 
5io(n-), a slipping or falling forward, < pro- 
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JaU, fall forward: prolapse, v.} Prolapse. 

[Rare.] 

prolapsUS(pro-lap'sus),w.; ^il.prolapsiis. [LL.: 
aee^roZf/p5f?, 5i.] InpathoL, prolapse. 

prolatet (pro-lat'), v. [< E. prolatus, pp. of 
proferre, bring forward, carry out or forth, pro- 
duce : see proffer.} To utter, especially in a 
drawling manner; lengthen in pronunciation 
or sound. 

Tlic pres.mres of wnrImA'o somoAvlmt cowed tlieir spirits, 
ns may be Rnthered from the accent of their words, which 
they })rolate in a whining querulous tone, as if still com- 
plaining aiul crest-fallen. IfotrcW. 

For the sake of what was deemed solemnity, every note 
was into one unlfonn mode of intonailon. 

jr. Mown, Eng. Cliurcli Muslck, p. 201. (Latham.) 

prolate (pro'lilt), a. [< h.prolatus, brought for- 
ward, pp. of proferre, bring forward, produce : 
SCO prolate, r.] Lengthened along ono direc- 
tion. A prolate spheroid is produced by the 
revolution of n semi-ellipso about its larger di- 
amoter. See ohlntc.— Prolate cycloid. SoecT/ctoW,!. 

prolateness (pro'lat-nes), «. Tlio condition or 
clniraetcr of being i)rohilo. 

prolationt (pro-lii'slion), «. [< "tklE.prolacioun, 
< OP. (and Pl)'prolaiinii ^ Sy>. prolacion =Pg. 
prolafdo = It. itrolazionc, < L. prolaiio(ii-), a 
Ininging forwai-d or putting forth, < jo’otatiis, 
))p. of proferre, bring out orfortb: sco prolate.'] 

1. Bringing forth; ntlerauco; i>ronuiieiation. 

S Is a most easy attd pentlo letter, and softly hisseth 

affatnst tlie teeth in ttie priitatinn. 

12. Jomon. llnR, flratamar, 1. *1. 

2. Delivery; inonKitre; tnno. 

With relltorlce eoin fortli iiinsice, a ilainolsel ot ouro 
lions, tlmt syiigetlt iiovvljglilcrnuieileaoryira/aciownslvar, 
priiimsifoivtl, now lievyer. Chaucer, Itoetlilus. ti. jirose 1. 

3. Tlic act of deferring; delay. — 4. In medi- 
crul iHH.vie, a method of subdividing tlio somi- 
brevo into minims — that is, rhytbmicni subdi- 
vision. Two varieties wer,' recoanircii — tlic Rrenter or 
perfect, wlitcli was triple, ami tlie less or Imperfect, wliieli 
n-as diiiilc. 

prolectationt, n- OF. protecta lion = Sp.^iro- 

trctacioii = li.protclla:ionc,<. L. ns if *,)ro/cc/o- 
f'o(ti-), < proicctare, nllnre, entice, freq. of pro- 
hcere, nllnre, entieo, < j)ro, fortli, + tacerc, 
alltire: sco allcrt.] Enttcoment; nlluremenl. 

proleg (prO'Ieg), «. [< L. pro, for, + E. tcff.] 
In cutom., a false leg; a jiropeil ; ono ot tlio iib- 
doiuiiinl limbs or iiinbiihitory processes ot tlio 
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hirvm of iiisoct.H, usually fleshy and nhvnys dis- 
liiiid from the (rue (hofueie legs. 'Jim ten poste- 
rior log<i of ti c.itcriilUur of ordtiiar>* fonn nrc prolega. 
v\l?o eftllcd pn^h-lnj, Sco nlso cut iiihUt .Imuru. — Coro- 
nate proleps. See coronate. 

prolegate (prd-leg'fil), u. [< E. tlio 

substitute of a legate or lieutonaut-govornor, 
< pro, for, + Icijatus, legato; see Icpatc.} A 
douuty legate. 

proiegomenary (pro-le-gom'e-iul-ri), o. [< pro- 
Ictjotmnon + -on/.] llaviiigthe elmrnelor of 
jirolegoinenn; ])relitniimry; hitroductoiy; con- 
tniniug jirerixetl explanations. Jmp. Diet. 
prolegomenon (prd-le-gom'e-non), pl.jjro- 

Icpomrna (-nil). [NE,, < Gr. Trpo/tjd/inw, iicnt. 

of 7rpn/C)ofnrifr, pjn*. pass, of Trpn/.i)€ir, sny 
before, foretell, < -po, before, 4- tell, 

speak : see Icffciid, Lopos.} A ])roliininary ob- 
servation; chiefly used in (ho plural, anti n]>- 
pliod to an introdiiotory diseonr.so jn’efi.xed to 
a hook or treatise. 

“‘TIs a pithy 7 m)/»';;oTrtruon,** quoth I —and so rend on. 

Sterne. Trlbtraai Slmndy, vll. 35. 
Tlic incntlua of (hi* Vciictinn scholin lends us nt once to 
flic Ilonu’ilc ciHilrovcrsy ; for the Immortul Prolctiomena 
of Wolf .'ippe.'ired a few years after Vlllolsou’s publication. 

7wici/c. /jm., XII. llTi. 

prolegomenous (iiro-lo-goin'e-nns), a. [< pro- 
tepomeu-ou + -ow.v.] 1. Pi'olimiimry ; intro- 

iluclory; prefatory. 

Thf or Infrodtictorj' chapter. 

Fichlinp, Tom Jones, vili. 1. 

2. Given to making long exordiums or prefatory 
remarks. 

While tlio curt, pithy speaker mlssc.*! the point entirely, 
n wordj’, proteymnenoxi^ babbler will often mid throe new 
offences in the process of excusing one. 

H. L. Slernmn, Virgiuibua ruerisque, Iv. 
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prolepsis (pro-lep'sis), n. \<.\j.prole;psis, < Gr. 
TTpo^LTfiju^, an anticipating, < irpoAa/ipavetv, take 
beforehand, receive in advance, < vrpo, before, 
+ TiapPaveiv, take, receive.] Anticipa- 

tion. (a) In the iSfoicp/nZos., a common notion, axiom, or 
instinctive belief which is not irresistible, and wliich may 
be in conflict with the trutli. (&} In the Ejncureanphilos., 
a general conception based on sense-experience. 

A certain anticipation of the gods, Avhich he calls ai^ro- 
lepsis, a certain preventive, or foreconceived information 
of a tliirv; in the mind, J. Howe, Works, I. 22. 

(c) In rheL : (1) A name sometimes applied to the use of an 
adjective (ora noun) as obj ective predicate (see predicate), 
as if implying an anticipation of the result of the verb's 
action. (2) A figure consisting in anticipation of an oppo- 
nent's objections and arguments in order to preclude his 
iiseof them, answer them in advance, or prepare the reader 
to receive tliem unfavorably. This figure is most fre- 
quently used in the exordium. Also called 

(d) An error in chronology, consisting in dating an event 
before the actual time of its occuiTencc ; an anachronism. 

Sir. Errington, called Lord Errington in the dispatches, 
by aprolcjj^s we suppose. The American, VI. 87. 

prole^tic (pro-lop'tik), a. [< Gr. rrpo^nriKdg, 
anticipating, < 7Tp67a^i}jig, an anticipation; see 
prolcjysis.} 1. Pertaining to prolepsis or an- 
ticipation; anticipatory; antecedent. 

Far differentand far noblerwas the hard simj^licity and 
noble self-denial of tlio Baptist. It is by no idle fancy 
that thcmedlrcval painters represent him as emaciated by 
a 2 nrolej)t{c asceticism. Farrar, Life of Clirist, viii. 

Specifically — (a) In w«7.: (1) Anticipating the usual time : 
noting a periodical disease whose paroxysm icturns at an 
earlier hour at cvciy recurrence. (2) Prognostic. (f>) In 
rhet., implying prolepsis. 

2. Axiomatic; of the nature of prolepsis. 

To lend lilm by induction through a series of proposi- 
f ions depcTulIng upon and orderly deduced from your first 
jiroft'pficfr principles. Parker, Tlntonlc I’liilosopliy. 

proleptical (pro-lop'ti-kal), a, [< + 

-al.} Same oiyprolcpUc.' 

So that oiirknowledgcliero is not after singular bodies, 
or secondarily or derivatively from them ; but in order of 
nature, before them, and profcpficof to them. 

CudxL'orth, Intellectual System, p. 732. 

proleptically (pro-lep'ti-knl-i), adr. [(.protep- 
tical -h -III-.] By prolepsis; iii a proleptic miin- 
iior; liy "way of anticipation. 

The parllclo 1ms also the power of indicating 2 )rolepti- 
cnlly In the subonlinato clause that the principal one will 
spring from it. .^■Inier. Jour. J’hilol., VI, 40. 

proleptics (prp-lop'tiks), n. [PI. of prolcptic, 
(soo -ic.'i).] Tlio art or scionco of prognosticat- 
inp in ineilieino. Iiiii>. J)tct. 
proles (pro'lGz), )i. [Jj., offspring, progeny, < 
pro, fortli, forwiiril, + i/ at in alcre, nourish 
(SCO aliiiiciit), or otcrc, grow (soo adolescent).] 
Progeny; olTspring. 

proletaire (pro-lc-tilr'), a. and ji. [< F.protv- 
taire; soo jirotciari/.] Samo as prolctariuii. 

Tlieic nnci'.lm-s of Koniini prelates were poor dirty pro- 
trlntrei’ wltlioiit distiiiellon, witliout manners. 

Ji\ i’rimn, lIIbl)CiT Lectures, ISSO (tr. l>y C. Beard), ii. 
Tlio plant is llie ideal y»re?-7aiVe of llie livitiK world, tlio 
woikcr who prodnce,s. Uvxlcij, An. laid Veg. Kingdoms. 

proletairism (iiro-lo-tiir'izni), v. [< proletaire 
+ -fern.] .Sninc ns prnlrlariaiiism. 
proletaneous (pio-lc-tfi'nG-ns), a. [< L. prolc- 
laiiriis, oqniv. to ]>rutrlariiis ; sco jirolclary.] 
Having a iiiiineroiis olTspring. [IJaro.] 
proletarian (pro-lo-tfi'ri-nn), a. and v. [< pro- 
Irlarii -1- -mi.] I. a. Of or belonging to tlio 
lower classes; lioiicp, nionn; rile; vulgar. 

Low jirolrlnn’irn tytldnjr men. 

S. JJulter, lliidUiras, I. 1. 720. 

II. JI. A luoinbor of tlio poorest class of a 
community; ono who is without capital or rog- 
nlar employment. 

Wo havo considered the forclldo creation of a class of 
outlawed prolctariam, the bloody di.sclplino that tamed 
them into wage-labourers. Marx, Capit.al (trana.), xxiv. 

A proletarian Is a person who is po.sscsscd of lahour- 
forcu, and of nothintt else. ire.^fim'nxler7iVe,,CXXVI. 221. 
Also proletaire. 

proletarianism (pro-lo-ta'ri-nn-izm), n. [< pro- 
trtarian + -ism.] Tlio eoiidi’tioii, or the politi- 
cal iiifluonec, of the lower classes ot the com- 
inimit j’. Also protctairi.'mi. 

Tlio bourgeoisie had played a most revolnlionarj' part 
In history. They had overturned feudnlisin, amlnow tlicy 
had created j/rofefarm/nVin, which would soon suniiip 
themselves, Jtac, Contemp. Socialism, p. 129. 

proletarianize (pro-le-ta'ri-an-Tz), r. /.; pret. 
and pp. prolctariaiiired, ppr. prolctariatiicin!/. 
[(.proletarian + -ire.] To malto proletarian; 
rediieo to a state ot prolotarinnism. 

The largesses panperlred and prolctarianized the popn- 
lacc of the great city. jmp. Set. Mo., XXX. 2113. 

proletariat (pr6-le-ta'ri-at), n. Same as jtro- 
Ictarialc". 

proletariate! (pro-le-ta'ri-ut), a. [(proletary 
+ -«(«!. C(. protciariate-.] Of or pertaining 
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to tlioproletari<atc; relatingtotbox)rolctariaiis; 
proletarian. 

The ver>’ cfTnrts of philaJitliropy at the improvement 
of the_7)ri‘/W/7rm?«' 

The Acadenvj, June 29, 18S9, p. 441. 

proletariate-, proletariat (pr6-le-ta'ri-at, -at), 
/». [< r. proh'tariat, the state or condition of a 
j*roU‘tary, < Ij.proJctarius, a proletary: seopro- 
hturn and -atr.'] Proletarians collcctivelj’; a 
l) 0 <ly nf proletarians; the class of wage-workers 
dependent for support on daily or casual era- 
jiloynient; the lowest and poorest class in the 
coimimnity. 

The pri'l’tnnnt, a« the agitators delighted to call the 
‘'t.'ijidini: das- of i>]icrativo.s: meaning, by this Jloman 
t-Trn for Uio b<u i d in that republic, tliose \\ ho liad 
Iniid' t<* votk and nolaid-up capital. 

Communism and Sociali':m. iv. § 1 . 

Tb' I-’ 'i ili'tic] doctrines had in the west (of nnrope] 
born iiiii'jM’ tile ;‘roIftftrtat(', the lai'gc class of soci- 
d\ vbo liad ni> jirojictty, no stable source of income, no 
stctnly < nijdounent, and no sure hope for the morrow. 

J'ac, Contemp. Socialism, p. 2CS. 
proletary (proMo-tn-ri), a. and n. [= 
l<'in =. Sp. Pg. \X. proJeiario^ < 'Ll. prolctari\i'-\ 
according to a division of the state tradition- 
ally a‘'cnhcd to Servius Tullius, a citizen of 
tlio l->\v**Nt without property, and regavd- 
c'l a^ useful to the state only as the parent 
of children, < proles, off ‘spring, progeny: see 

I. ((. Of or holonging to the lowest 
or clii’^s of jieoplc; pertaining to tliosi* 

who are dopendenf on daily or easual employ- 
ment for support; proletarian. 

II. a.: ]i\. jirolcffin^s' (’YiY.). A eoniinon per- 
son; one Itclonging to the lower or«lers. 

Of ainW slain In a battel, scaivc tlfteen are rc- 

ct>n.lcd in liistorj. 

Jiiu'ffin, Anat. of Mel., To the Reader, p, 3.'*. 

prolicide (I»r6'li-sid). ?/. [< L. jn'oJrs, oiTspring, 
+ -ri'Innii, < e/rdd'f, kill.] The crime of de- 
stroying ono’< offspring, either hefore or after 
hirtii; fetieido or infanticide, 
proliferate (piodif'e-rfit), r.; prot.nndpp. pro- 
hfiralnf. ppr. )iro1ijiyathi(j. [< 1^. /iro/r.s*, olT- 
.spnng,+ /rre< = Ik intraiis, 

1. Torejirodmn*; g-row by multiplication of ole- 
iiicntary jiail'.. 

All the (•■ n«? «[ tlie lnnly ]trie«sc->s n latent capacity which 
enable'^ thitn, under Mirious stiimill. to jtroK/rrfitr jiml 
form TiLU tP'Uc. Klectric /.Vr. (I'nk'.), X.\IV. 4'w, 

2. Spf eifieally, in -'■odV., to generate or repro- 
duce by the :iet of jirnliferation ; hear genera- 
tive ]e'rsons or zoiiids, as distinguished from 
nutritive persons, ns is the usual process in the 
liydroid jiolyii-.. 

The annual pteck b . . . onmposcd of nutritive and pro* 
li/frnltH'j pi r'''*!!'-, the latter .agrain bcnrliiff the Imda nr 
t'cnerativc p<-i‘«iris. . . . Hhc proU/eraiiug persons of a 
colony present Mirinus decrees of degcnoratlon. 

(jt'licidiaxtr, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. D.'». 

II. bv/./v. To bear; form Iw reproduction. 

Thcinosobhfst i^cnniplotcd ventrallybythcdowiicroM th 
on each fide of the iiic«ohIa'!tic plates. vrdi/fraic 

cclb at their cdi;i-. 

A. r.. Sltijilcp, iToc. Roy. Soc., XXXI.X. 2bJ. 
proliferation (pro-lif-o-ra'shon), v. [< prohft r- 
oiis- 1. in roo7., the origination and 
develojmient of goncrative zodids, as in the foi'- 
ination of Tnedij«a-biids (planoblasts orhedrio- 
hla‘'ts) by a polyji. 8oe plauohUist. — 2. In hot., 
same a^ pro/^hVofm/^.^Entogastrlc proliferation. 
See eiitr>^;/T'^nc. 

proliferative (prd-lif'o-ra-tiv), a. l<prolifpni(r 
4- -ire.] Jtoproffuctive ; budding or sjjrouling 
into new similar forms. 

I’lccnilion may bo attcmlcd vitb proli/rrativc vcf'ela- 
tioris which may occlude the air-ii:issai;<“^. 

Med. Xexcn, LlII. .'»07. 

proliferous (pro-Iif'o-nis), a. [= F. pralifirc 
= S]). pralifcrn = Pp. jjrolifrro, < Ij. priilcs, ofT- 
sprintr, pi'Ogciiy, + fen-r; = E. TjraA.'] Bciirini;; 
oirsprillff. (fi) Pi siiljjcct to or nffcctcd liy prolill- 
cation. S'-c priAljicafion, 2. Waty prolific, proligeroxts. (//) 
In zoul., proliferatin':; liearhiK generative pereons; pro- 
ducing iiudiipa-Imde, a.s a pfdyp. 

The pToUfrroxm Polyps develop generative buds on their 
'valls. Clawx, Zoology(trans.), p. 2;i7. 

Proliferous cyst, In palhnl., a cyst jiroduclng highly or- 
ganipd and even vascnlar stnicttircs. 

proliferously (pro-lif'c-rus-li), adn. [< pndifeV’ 
ous 4- -?//-.] In a iiroliferoiis manner. 

Fronds originating j/roh/rroiW.v from other fronds some- 
times, when mature, disconnect themselves from their 
parents. II. SjHnxcer, Prin. of Biol., § 192. 

prolific fpro-lif'ik), a, [< F. proUfiquc = Sp. 
prolijico = Pg. It. prolifico, < ML. **proUficus, 
producing offspring, < L. proles^ offspring, + 
faccrc, make, lu-odiieo: see -ftc. Cf. prolifif.'] 
1. Producing young or fruit, especially in abiin- 
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dance; fruitful; fertile; productive in general: 
as, a female; aj>rofi/tctree;j)?o?(^cseed. 
The branches, sturdy to his utmost wish, 

Prolific all, and harbingers of more. 

Cowper, Task, iii. 631. 

Tliat in the capital, and in great manufacturing towns, 
marriages arc less prolific than in the open country, we 
admit, and Mr. Malthiis admits. 

Macaulay, Sadler's Ilef. Refuted. 

2. Serving to give rise or origin; having the 
quality of generating: as, a controversy 

of evil consequences; ajn*o///?c brain. 

• With wann 

Prolific humour softening all her globe. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 280. 

Tlic extant remains of the literary work of the period 
are so great that, if we suppose them to bear the oj dinarj' 
proportion to the lost nork.s of the same age, they would 
pmvc it to bo enormously prolific. 

iStuhhs, Medieval and ilodcrn Hist., p. 150. 

3. Same as prolifcroun («).=Syn. 1 and 2. Pro:tuc- 
tiiY, etc. Sea fruitful. 

prolificacy (pro-lif'i-kfi-si), [< prolific 4- 
-f/f*//.] Pruitfulncss; great productiveness. 

WItli plants like carrots, cabbages, and asparagus, wliich 
are not valued for tliclr prolijicacy, selection can have 
played only a snbuidinatc jiart. 

Dnnrin, Var. of Animals and I'lants, x\i. 0. 

prolificalt (prq-lif'i-kal), a. f< prolific 4- -«/.] 
Samo as prolifir. 

Hverj* dj-vpute in religion grew proUfical, and in venti- 
lating one question many new ones wore started. 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

prolifically (pio-lif'i-Ual-i), (nh-. [< proUfiml 
+ -/.I/-.] ilia proliiie iiiaiiiioi'; fiiiitfully ; witli 
great iiiereiise. Imp. Diet. 
prolificate (pio-lit'i-kfil), r. t.; prot. nii<l pp. 
jiriilifmitfil, piir. prolifieiiliiiij. [< M].i. proliji- 
riiliix, pp. of prolifienre, liegot: sco proUfp.'] 
To iiiiprpfpiato; iiiako jiroliCic. Sir T. Drowiir. 
prolification (pio-lif-i-ka'slion), n. [= OF. 
(and F.) prolifieiitioii = I'g. x>rolificai;ao, < 
ilL. }iroliJiriilio{ii-), < prolijicarc, produce off- 
spring: SCO prolijinilr, prolifi/.} 1. Tiio gener- 
ation of young aniiiinls or plants. — 2. In hot,, 
tlioilevelopmeiil of an organ oni shoot from an 
organ which is itself iioriiially ultiiimtc, as a 
slioot nr new flower from tlie mid.st of a llowor, 
!i frond from a frond, etc. Tlaii, a rose not untie- 
<pK‘ntIy gives Idith to a second from its center, n pear 
bear? n leafy fhttot on its summit, ami species of Jtmetts 
i\ud Scirjiifi emit small sprouts fnun their Howci-heads. 
This is often a case of morphological ie\er8lon, the axis 
nhose leaves were altered to make tlie Ilower resuming 
its onward and foliating tendency. Also jyroliferation. 
Comp.u c j)roUfcrou‘.. 

Abundant nutrition ulll abbrcvi.atc the intervals be- 
tween the successive proUfieatiom ; so that eventually, 
while each frond is yet Imperfectly formed, the rudiment 
of the next will begin to show itself. 

II. Spencer, rrin. of Blok, § 101. 

prolificness (prq-lif'ik-ncs), «. [< prolific 4* 
-»uxs.] The ohui’actor or state of being pro- 
lific. 

If (here arc classes of creatures that expend very little 
for self-support in comparison with allied creatures, a 
rclathely extreme profiy/curwr may bo expected of them. 

II. Sjyenccr, Prin. of Biol., § 3f>«. 
prolified (prd'Ii-fid), o. [< pro///}/ 4- -cd-k] lu 
iiot.y dovolopod prolifcroii.sly. [Rare.] 

This plant (the watcr-aven.s| Is frequently found in a 
jirolificd state, that is with a branch or n second flower in 
the center of tho original one. Treasury of Dot., p. 630. 

prolify (pro'li-fi), V. prcl. and pp. proUfivii, 
ppr. y;robTv/« 7 . ^prolificr proli- 

ficar, < lilL. prolificorc, produce offspring, be- 
got (ef. ^prolijictoiy jiroducing offspring), < L. 
prolot, offspring, 4- /Wmr, make, produce: see 
Cf. prolific.'^ To bring forth offspring. 

Hicrc remained in (he Iicart of sncli some piece of Ill- 
temper unreformed, which in tlinc/irfrfiyffd, and sent out 
great and wasting sins. 

Dp. Sanderson, Works, V. 3.38. {Davies.) 
proligerous (pro-lij'c-rus), o. [< NL. proligv- 
r».s', "‘prolujcr, < Jj. prolc.^, offspring, 4- gcrcrc, 
bear.] 1. Producing progeny; bearing off- 
spring; especially, germinating, as an ovum; 
entering into the foniiation of an enibiyo. — 2, 
Sjiecilicnlly, noting the film, pellicle, or mom- 
briino of infusions, as the supposed origin or 
soureo of tho infusorial animnlcule.s wliich ap- 
pear in such infusions. Hoc pst udovariff 2. — y. 
In hot., mmc fiH proliferous — ProUgerous disk nr 
layer INL. disais proliycms], Ui einhrynl., the mass of coIIb 
upon tlic outside of an ovum, derived from the Inside of a 
(iniaflan follicle, wTongly supposed t<» be gcrminntlve, or 
to enter into the formation of on embiyo. Tlie real gcr- 
minatfve area of an ovum la of com-so within Us cell- 
wall. 

prolix (pro'liks or pro-liks'), a. [< P. proUxe 
= Sp. prolijo = Pg. prolixo = It. prolisso, < L. 
prnlixus, strotelicd out, oxtendod (as tlie hair, 
ueek, tail, trees, tunic, otc.), LL. also prolix iu 


prolocutorship 

speech, comprehension ; also favorable, fortu- 
nate, courteous, etc. ; prob. orig. ‘overflowing,’ 

< ^ro, forth, -i- */(.ras, orig. pp. of /ii/Hi, flow; ef. 
clixns, thoroughly soaked, boiled; lix, lye: see 
liqiiui. The second element cannot be laxiis, 
loose, wide: see hia;!.] If. Long; extended. 

She had also a most prolix heard, and moustachios. 

Evelxjn, Diary, Sept. 15, 1C57. 

With wig pitrolix, down flowing to his waist. 

Coxvper, Tirocinium, 1. SGI. 

2t. Of long duration. 

If the appellant appoints a term too prolix, the judge 
may tlien assign a competent term. Ayliffe, Pai ergon. 

3. Longand wordy; cxtcndingtoagreatlength; 
diffuse : as, uptrolix oration or sermon. 

• If they [philosophers] had consulted with nature, they 
had made their doctrines less prolix and more profound. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 205. 

lie 1 Bunsen] is about to publish a book about ancient 
and modern Rome, wliich, from what I hear, will be too 
minute and prolix. Grcvillc, Memoirs, April 9, 1830. 

4. Indulging in lengthy discourse ; discussing 
at great length ; tedious: as, a prolix speaker 
or writer. 

Wc shall not bo more prolix, but refer the substantial, 
perfect, and assured handling hereof to your circumspec- 
tions, fidelities, and diligences. Burnet, Records, 1. ii. 

= Syil. 3. Long, lengthy, wordy, long-winded, spun out, 
prolonged. — 4. Tiresome, wearisome. 

prolixioust (pro-lik'sius), a. [< ju’ob'x 4- 
-i-ous.] Dilatory, intended to delay or put off; 
causing delay ; prolix. 

Your Lordship commanded me to be large, and I take 
licence to he prolirim/s, and shalbeperaduenture tedious. ^ 
Hakluyt's Voijages, I. 217. 
Lay by all nicety and blushes. 

Shak., M. for 51., ii. 4. 102. 

prolixity (pro-Hk'si-ti), ». [< '^FFi. prolixHcc, < 
OF. prolixitc] F. pifolixite = Vw prolixitat= Sp. 
prohjidad = Pg. proUxidadc = It. ju'ohVvtfn', < 
LIj. prolixitaiU)i!, great length or extension, < 
L. prolixus, stretclied out : see jyi’oUx.'] Tho 
state of being prolix; extension; length, (a) 
Length in a material sense, [Rare.] 

Ourfatliurs ... in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bow’rs enjoyed at noon 
Tho gloom and coolness of declining day. 

Thanks to Benevolns — ho spares me yet . . . 

Tho obsolotc 2 >rolixity of shade. 

Couper, Task, i. 205. 

The monkoy, meanwhile, with a thick tail curling out 
Into preiioslcrous prolixity from beneath his tartans, took 
his station at tho Italian’s feet. 

Ilauihome, Seven Gables, xi. 
(6) Lengthiness; minute and superfluous detail; tedious- 
ness. 

I might expatiate in a large description of the seveial 
holy places wliich tills Chnrch (as a Cabinet) contains In 
it. But tills would bo a superfluous profiariti/, so many Pil- 
grims having discharg’d tliis ofllce with so much c.xactnoss 
alrcaily. Maundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. C8. 

Tho minuteness of Ziiilta's investigations has laid him 
open to the cliarge of 2 »'olixity. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 1, note. 

prolixly (pro'liks-li or pro-liks'li), adv, [<j>ro- 
/»j: + -///“.] Iiui prolix manner; at great length. 

That wu Iiavc in tho former cliaptcrs hitherto extended 
our dlscuui’se so 2 >rol{xly, none ought to vonder. 

Ecclyn, True Religion, I. 253. 

prolixness (pro'Uks-ues or pro-liks'ues), ». [< 
prolix 4* -ucss.'] Tho character of being prolix ; 
jirolixity. 

The 2 ^rolixucss, constraint, and monotony of modern lan- 
guages. 

ytdam Smith, On tho Formation of Languages. {Latham.) 

prollt, r. An obsolete form of 2 )rowl. 

prollert. n. An obsolete form of ]>rowlcr. 

prolocutor (pro-lok'u-tqr or proMo-ku-tqr), ?/. 
{Formerly ]trolocutour; <. OF. prolocutcur, < L. 
prolocutor, 2 )roloqmitor, a pleader, nu advocate, 
\ 2 iroloqui, speak out, utter, declare, < jiro, for, 
before, 4* loqui,pp.locutus, speak: see locuiiou.'] 

1. One wlio speaks for another or for others. 
[Rare.] 

Olivia undertook to ho our jnofoenfor, and delivered the 
whole In a summary way. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. 

TIic silence of records cannot be held to prove that an 
organised assembly like that of tho commons could ever 
havo dispensed with a recognised prolocutor or foreman. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 435. 

2. Tho Speaker or chairman of the lower house 
of tho Convocation. {Hoe couvocatiou,^.) He 
is olceted hy tho lower house, subject to the ap- 
proval of Iho metropolitan. 

As for tho convocation, the queen thought fit to prorogue 
it, though at tlie evpcnce of Dr. Atterhury’s dlsfilcasure, 
who was designed their proforutor. 

Suift, Letter, Jan. 12, 1708-9. 

prolocutorship (pro-lok'u-tor-ship orpro'lo-kii- 
tqr-ship), u. [< 2 irfdncufor 4* -i’Aijh] Tho office 
or station of a prolocutor. 
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prolooutris 

Drolocutrix fpvo-lok'u-triks or pro'lo-ku-triks), prolongation (pr 9 - 16 ng-gS'shon), n. [< P. jtro- 
n. [< L. *})rol6cutrix, fem. olinolocutor, an ad- longation = Pr. 
vooato: seeproiocirfor.] A woman who speaks 


Promeropidffi 


for others. 

Ladj- Countesse, hath the lords made you a cliarter, and 
sent you (for that you nro an eloquent speaker) to he their 
aduocate and priJtoculTO:.' . 

Aanfct, Hist. Eng., p. Itl. (Bnvies.) 

prologize, v. i. See pro!offtii:c. 
prologue, Prolog (pro'log), n. [< JIE. firoioi/nc, 
proloffc, < OF. protoguo, P. pirologuc = Pr. pro- 
Joflite, prologre = Sp. prdlopo = Pg. It. prologo, 
< L. prologus, < Gr. Tzp^oyo;, a preface or iii- 
trodnotion, < tr/jd, hefore, + ?.d)nc, a .saying or 
speaking: seo Logos,'] 1. The preface or in- 
troduction to a diseonr.se or performance ; spe- 
ciflc.ally, a discourse or poem spokou heforo a 
dramatic performance or filay begins; hence, 
that which precedes or lends up to any act or 
event. 

.Teroin in hise Uvei nrolivrifion Matheu scith this. 

iryriif, Prolog (on llatthciv). 

Thlnk'st thou that mirth and vain delights, 

High feed, mid shadow-shovfning nights, . . . 

Are proper nrolonuen to a crown? 

Qiiarlfs, Einhlcms, li. 11. 

How this vilo World is chang’d ! In former D.iya 

PreiotjufS p ere scrinus Spceciics hefom Plays. 

Cnngrcrc, Old Ilatcliclnr, Prol. 

I'll rend yon the wliolo, from licglnning to end, witlillie 
rirolognr and epilogue, and allow time for the mnsic be- 
tween the acts. Shcridciii, The Critic, 1. 1. 

2. The speaker of a prologue on the stage. 

It is not the fashion to see the lady the epilogue ; Imt 
it is no more unhandsome than to see tlic lord tUcprohgtu'. 

Shnk\, As you like it, Epil. 

The duke is entering ; set your faces rigiit, 

And how like country prolngim 

Ftficlicr {and another), h’ohlo Ocntleman, ili. 2. 

=Syn. 1. Preface, Preamhte, etc. .See introduction, 

prologue (pro'log), i\ pvet. aiidpg. prologiicil, 


having the ab- 
domen longer 
than the wings, 
the body thin- 
ly pilose, and 
the wings with 
three submar- 
ginal cells. P. 
fiiclii is an en- 
emy of the hon- 
ey-bee in the 
United States, 
promammal 
(in-o-mam'al), 
n. One of the 
Promnmmnlin. 


= Pg. proionpflfao = It. itrolongasione, proltin- 
gadonc, ML. '' proloi)gaUo(ii-), < LL. prolongare, 
pp. prolongatus, lengthen, e.xtend: see pro- 
long.] 1. The act of prolonging, or lengthen- 
ing in time or space: ns, the jtrolongation of a 
line. 

Nourishment in living creatures is for the prolongation 
of life. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

If we begin to die wlien wo live, and long life bo but a 
jtrolongation of death, our life is a sad composition. 

Sir T: Brbione, Um.buri.al, v. 

2. A part prolonged; an extension: as, the 
prolongation of a mountain-r,ango. 

Two i-emarkaldo processes or prolongations of the bones _ 

of the leg. Hufep, Nat. Thcol., viii. Promaiuiualia (pr5-ma-ma'li-a), n. pi. [NL.. < 

•Sofas resembling nprofmipnfion of uneasy chairs. L. Iiro, before, + NL. Mammalia, a. V.] The 

George lAiot, Middlemarch, xvii. un]jnown hypothetical ancestors of mammals ; 

a supposed primitive tj^pe of Mammalia, of 
which the existing monotremes are the nearest 
relatives or descendants. Compare Frotothcria. 

The unknown e.vtinct Prim.ary Mammals, or Promatn- 
inalia, , . . probably possessed a very highly developed 
Jaw. Haeckel, Hist. Great, (trans.), H. 235. 



Pronachns fttchi. 


3. Extension of timo hy tlolay or postponement. 

This ambassage concerned only the of days 

for iiayineat of monies. Bacon, Hist. Hen. V3 1. 

prolonge (pro-lonj'), [< P. a bind- 

inp-rope, < pr6longn% prolong: seo prolong^'] 
MUHoy a lieinpon i*opo composed of three 


pieces joined hy two open rings, and having promammalian (pro-ma-ma'lian), <i. and n. I, 


a hook nt one end and a toggle at the other. 
It Is nfliinlly nhoiil nine yards long. It Is used to drniv 
ft KUU-carrlftKO wUliout the limber in a retreat or ad- 
vance thixnigh ft nari*o\v street or defile, or for tempora- 
rily nttnchhiR the pun to the limber wlicn it is not dc- 
Bircd to llinhcr up. It is also employed in pcttlnp guns 
across ditches, for righting ovcrlurncil piin-carrlages, and 
for any other purpose In which Biich a i*ope can he made 
useful. Tlio pmlonge can he shortened by looping It back, 
and engaging cither the lemilnal hook or 
toggle in one of the iutermedinte rings. 

When not in use. It Is wound about and 
carried on tlio prolonpc-liooks on the trail 
of tlio gun. See ciitxtinXcriiuu-carriage. 

— Prolonge-knotfmruf.x n useful as well 
as oniamcutal knot, sometimes called it 
cap«frt«-A*uof, foniiciiy known byguniiei-s 
ns n (fcfny-t-naf. 



ppr. 'jirologuing^ [< prologue, ii.] To intro- prolouger <im}-I6ng'6r), ii. One who or that 
dueo with'a formal prologue or prefneo; pref- which prolongs, or loiigthous in timo or space, 
aoo. 0! . . . Tcmpcmncol Thou of Ufc! 

Tims he ills special nothing ever H*. Jlay, Fugitive Pieces, 1. 100. 

Shak., Ali’B Well, Ii. 1. 05, , .. ^ 

or tho stntb of 


prologuize, prologise (i>io'log-!z), 


prot 


’tnul pp. prolnguhvd. prologized, iipr. prnhguiz- 
hig, prologizing, [< prologue 4* -f.v.] To de- 
liver u ivrologuo. 

Tlivic inai proUiijise tlic spirit of I’lillip, Herod's lirotlier. 

MHluu, Plan of a Tragedy called Baptistes. 

Artemis Prolofruizcj/, 

Brutening, Dnunntlc Iloinauees and Lyrics (subtitle). 

prologuizer (pvo'log-l-zOr), «. [< Jtrologuizc 4- 
-rj*!.] Ouo who makes or delivers a prologue, 
[Hare.] 

Till, decent sables on Ills back 
(\ui(i prolot}ui*cr:f all near black), 

Tbe pi-'ilogue comes; and. If It 'a mine, 

It 's verj good, and \cr) tine. 

Uugd, To Gcoigc Column 

prolong (prodong'), r. [< ME. jirohugcn (uNo 
}nirloiigni)^<. OF. (tiiul F. ) prolouger = Pr. pro‘ 
longnor = Sn. Pg. proloiigar = It. prolongare, 
prolungare, < LE. jirolongarc, iengthen, extend, 
< L. pro, forth, + longus, long: sec lomi^, Cf. 
purloin, lilt, from the same L, verb.] 1 . trans, 

1. To lengthen in time; extend tho duration of ; 
lengthen out. 

I Hy not deatli, nor would yrdtong 
Life much Milton, r. 1.^, xl. &l». 

And frequent cupspi-ofo/K/ the rich repast 

Pope, It. of tlio L., III. ll'JL 

2. To put off to a future time; postpone. 

This wedding-day 

rerhaps is but have patience and endure. 

Shnk., Mach Ado, iv. 1. 250. 

3. To extend in space or length : as, to prolong 
a straight lino. 

On each side, the countless arches prolong themselves. 

llxitkin. 

= Syn. 1 and 3. To protract, extend, continue, draw out. 
II. inirans. To lengthen out; extend. [Pare.] 
Tliis page, which from my reveries I feed, 

Vntil it seems jirofom/ui'/ without end. 

Byron, Chlldo Harold, III. 100. 

prolongable (pro-16ng'a-bl), a. [< prolong 4- 
-ahfe.] Capable of being prolonged, extended, 
or lengthened. 

Had the rod been really ludcnnUcly nrulongnhlc. 

Philo<iopUicat May., XXVII. 14. 

prolongatet (pi’y-ioug'gat), r. t. [< LL. prohm- 
gaitts, pp. of prolongare, lengtliou, extend : see 
jtrolong.] To proloug; Iciigtlicii. 

His protonyated nose 

Should guard bis grinning mouth from blows. 

ir. Combe, X)r. Syntax, Hi. 2. 


prolongment (pr6-16ng'mout), n. 

• -meat.] 'J'ho act of prolonging, o 


a. Pertaining to the FromammuUa. 

II. )i. A promammal. 

promanation (prom-a-na'.shpn), 11 . [< L. pro, 
hefore, + manatio{ii-), a flowing, < manare, pp. 
manulns, flow, drip.] Tho act of flowingforth; 
emanation. 

Promanation, . . of the rays of light. 

Dr. //. More, Dcf. of rhllosophical Cabbala, vili., App, 

promenade (prora-o-niid'), n, [< P.jn-omeimf/c, 
a walking, walk, airing, drive, a public “walk, 
iprovwncry take out (animals), conduct, take 
(one) out for a walk, ride, or drive, < LL. jn'own’- 
narcy drive forward, < pit'o, forward, 4- minare, 
drivo (animals): see inine'^y mien,'] 1. A walk 
for pleasure or display, or for exercise. — 2. A 
place for walking. 

No nnplwsant walk or promenade for the unconflned 
portion of some solltarj' prisoner. 

ir. Montayue, Devoutc Essays, I. xix. 0. . 

Moored opposite 'Whitehall was a very lai'gc barge with 
n saloon, nnd ?>romennf/c on the top, called tho Folly. 

J, Afhton, Social Life In Ttclgn of Queen Anne, II. 149. 
Promenade concert, a musical entertainment in which 
the nndlcnco promenades or dances during the music, 
instead of remaining seated. 

promenade (prom-e-nad'), v. f. ; prot, and pp. 
prnnicnndcdy ppr, promenading. [< 2mnmcnadCy 
»,] To walk about or u]> and down fornmuso- 
niont, display, or exorcise j also, recently, to 
take oxerciso in carnage, saddle, or boat. 

Tlie poplars, in long order due, 

With cjiircss j^rewenoffed. 

Tennyson, Amphlon. 

The gmndes dames, in tlielr splendid toilets, jjronic- 
Tirtrff'd in their gilded phaetons on the mngnifleent Avenue 
of the Cliamps r.lyDdes. 

P. B. IVasJibunie, Hecollcctlons of a Minister, I. 3. 

[< promenade 


being prolonged; iirolongalioii 
Tlio lie himself may have been so weak as canuslly to 
decline Death, and endeavour the utmost Prolonyment of 
hU own un-cllgihle State. 

S/ta/le.^biiry, Cliaraclcrlstics, II. 111. 

prolusion (pvp-lu'zbpn), n, [= Sp. prohisUm = 

It. )irolusionc,\ h,prbhtsio(n-), n prelude, < pro- 
Ittdcrcy i»p, play or practise before- 

Iiaud, < proy before, 4* ittdcrc, play: seo hidi- 
croii*i,'\ 1. A prelude to a game, perfonnance, 
or entertniinuont; hence, a predudo, introduc- 
tiou, or jneliininary in genernl. 

Tho . . . notdc soul iniisl bo vlgllnnt, go contiminUy 
armed, and bo ready to cncoimlcr every thought mid 
Imagination of lehictant Reuse, mid the first tm*? id 

the enemy. Kirlyn, True Uellglon, 1. 22». pyomenader (prom-0-nil'd6r), 11. 

Hut why such long nrofimwi and dhplny. One who promenades, 

such turniap .,,.1 The Hlvu .IccH Schjavo.,1 cMcho. the ™ aHom»n 

‘ , . sun in Its whole extent, mid Is then thronged with promc- 

2. An essay or preparatory excrcjso ju winch imifrr* of cver>* class, condition, ngc. nml sex. 
tho writer tries his own strength, or throws out lloivdU, \ cuetlan Life, ili. 

some iweliminary reinnrk.s on a subject which Promephitis (pid-me-fl'tis), ». [NL. (Gaudry, 
ho intends to treat more profoundly. 18C1), < L. pro, before, + 2lc2diitis, q. v.] A 

Ambition which might have devastated mankind with gonus of Tniistolino Carnivorous quadnipeds 
Proiufioiui on tho reiitatcuch. from tbo Upper Miocene. 

Loirrif, FircRiilc Travels, i>. n2. .... - .... 

Ab literary eupporls . . . came two remarkable j»roft<- 
m’ojii of Visconti before the Paris Academy. 

Bilinburgh Jicv., CLXIV, JOS. 


promaclios (prom'o- 
kos), n, [< Gt. CTpoga- 
xor, fighting in fi’ont or 
as a champion ; ns a 
noun, a dcromlci’, a 
champion, n dofemling 
deity ; < ergd, before, -i- 
gaxrcOai, fight,] In Ur. 
mgtli. and archirol., n 
deity who figlits before 
some jjorson, army, or 
state, as n pi’otector or 
guardian : said espe- 
cially of Athene and 
A])ollo. lanrtnialnrclifc. 
ology the type l3 distin- 
guished hy tile attitude of 
comhat, often with upraised 
shield and tho spear or 
other weapon extended 
threateningly. 

Promachus (prom'a-kus), n. [Nfj. (Loow, 
1848), < Gr. Trpdiiaxo'c, fighting in front: see 
promaclios.] A gcmis of robbor-flies or Asiliilic, 


promeritt (pro-mer'it), r. t. [< L. promcritns, 
pj). of promcrcrc, be deserving of, (.pro, for, -t- 
mcrcrc, deserve, bo worthy of: see merit.] 1. 
To deserve; procure by merit. 

Eroni him [Christ] then, and from him alone, must we 
expect .Salvation, acknowledging and confessing freely 
thero is notliing It: oui'sclves xrhicli can effect or deserve 
It from ns, nothing in any other creature xvhlcli can pro- 
?nm't or procure It to us. Bp. Pearson, Expos, of Creed, ii. 

2. To befriend; confer a favor on. 

Ho loves not Ood: no, not xvliIlcsHe prowcritshlm with 
His favours. Bp. Hall, Sennon on Jas. iv. 8. 

promeritort (pro-rner'i-tor), n. [< promcrit 4- 
-orl.] One who deserves or merits, xvhether 
good or evil. 

tVImtaoever mischiefs hcfall them or their posterity, 
though many ages after the decease of the promeritors, 
were Inlllctcd upon them in revenge. 

Chri.lian Beligion's Jpjieat. {Latham.) 

pronierope (prom'o-rop), n. A bird of the ge- 

iius Frojiicrogs, in any sense. 

Pixnnochos.— Athene the De- PrOHierOpidffi (prom-e-rop'i-do), If.jJ?. [NL., 
< Fromcrops + -id?r.] "A family of tenmrostral 
pics.) inscssoi’ial birds, named by Vigors in JSJo from 

tho genus Promcrops: synonymous with 2^ccta~ 
riniidiVy and still sometimes used iu that sense, 
as by G, IL Gray, 1809. 




Promeropinas 

Promeropinse (prom'''e-r6-pi'ne), n. pi 
< Promcrops -f -/wcT.] A subfamily of birds, 
luimcdfrojii the genus iVowcrojw by *G. R. Gray 
in 1847. It lia«! ineliulcd heterogeneous elements, find 
Js little used. In lbO'K?r.iy made it the second subfamily 
of Xi'ctariniidfc, containing Promcrops, ^Ethopyga, etc., 
thus embracing birds now leferred to two dilferent fnmi* 
lir-', .Mflipfia'fitl:r and Ncclariniulie. It was called PtUo- 
tunii/r by (’abanis, IS.'O. 

Promerops (prom'o-rops), n. [NL. (Brissoii, 
1 / GO), < Gr. ■n()6, before, + /npoij’f a bird, the bee- 




\ 


C.ipc I'roinerops (Prcfttfro/t 
, o/tr 

eater: see dferops-.] 1. In or- 
//I-7//., a generic name variously 
U'sed. (n) Applic«l to many different 
tcnuimstral or slondor-billcd birds of 
tin- jiasbcrine families ParaiU^cidtr, 
Mrliphitgid/r, and yectarimiil/r, anti 
of the iticaiian faniilj (/pcj'cf.T, as of 
the genera L’pimoclixi'>, CVii/tynV, /rn'* 
and others n<»t ppcolally reiatod. 
Piopeily rcstiii'ted to an African 
genii-, of o'cine p\'-''erine birdsof the 
family McHjdiO'n'tLr and subfamily 
Meliphniiuffv, ha\ mg a slender eun'cd 
f I'} bill about twice as long ns the head 

,/./ and not bristled, unfcathercil opcrcii- 

•y '/ lateil no’trib, scutellatc tarsi, ainl c\- 

[ j ! tremely bmp tall. The type is the 

•f.'J ('ape promcrops, P. ca/cr, of South 

Afiica; there is a second species,/'. 
giirnr-yi. Also called Falcindlus, and 
Pliloturw* ov Ptiluru!. 

2. [h <•.] A spcLues of the ge- 
nus Piyoiifrnps, in any so!iP('; a promoropo, 
promesset, V. A Middle English form of prom- 


promethea (’pro-Tuo'thv-li), ». [NL. : see Pro- 
mcfloU'-',] In rnfom., Haino proinctlicus. 
Promethean (pro-me'th«;-a!i), (t. and n. [< L. 
Pnniiftli' ol or portainiVig to Promctlioii'^, < 
Promt < Gr, rTpo//r,flcj r. Prometheus, lit., 

acfordiiig to the usual explanation. * Fore- 
think'-r’ (brother to 'Emiif/ici-r,, Efuinetlieus, 

‘ AflrTthinki'r'), ef. ^pourjth',c, foretldnking, 
providi'iit, < Tpo, rjofore, 4* pnOriv, pres. pavOd- 
vuv, huirfi, fnid out (nr, as commonly supposed, 
cf.un^el, providence, pydecOai, intend, de- 
rito, pr'r/i, (‘ouii'-el, all nit. < pa, think). In 
another view this is merely popular etymology, 
the name being compared with Skt. jiramantha, 
a stick wliich by friction ])roduces lire,] I. a. 
1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling Proniothous 
in Greek mythology, who showed men various 
art*., inclmling the use of lire, and by the will 
of Zeus was cluiincd to a rock and tortured by 
a vulture. 

These vultures in iny breast 
(irljic 111 ) J'nuficthf'aii heait both night and day. 

Quarlc*, Ihiiblems, i>. 14 . 


I know not where Is that Prnjiiellicnti lieat 
That can thy light icluiue. Shak., Othello, v. i 12. 

Proinctfican Are 

Js finite e\tiiict in them ; yea, vse of eciico 
I lalh within them luie place of residence. 

Tnnc.v (U, E. T. .S.), p. C7. 

2. [he.] In c/tfo?//., of or pertaining to the pro- 
raethciis; being or known as the promethens: 
as, a promt Uo on silkworm. 

II. n. [/. r.] A small glass tube containing 
sulphuric acid, and surrounded by an iiiflainraa- 
blo mixture v.’hicli it ignited on being pressed: 
formerly used for alTording a read}’ ligdit. 
prometlieus (pro-mo'tbus), i\. [NL., < L. Pro- 
wcf//Cfb9, < Gr. Xlpopr^Otiry Promothciis: soo Pro- 
mcthcan.2 1, In cniom.: (n) Tlio popular name 
and also the technical specific name of a largo 
silk-spinning moth, J ttacus promethens, or TrJea 
or Calhsfimia jfromcthca. Themalemoth isofadark 
rich Bnioky or amber brown, the female of a llglitcr rusty 
or reddish brown. In both sexes the wings arc crossed by 
a wavy wbltisli line near the middle, and have a wide clay- 
colored Ixirder. Near the tips of the fore w’Ings there is 
an eye-llke spot within a blulsh-white crescent, and in 
the female there is an angular reddlsh-wiiite spot, edged 
with bl.ick, near the middle of each wing. The eggs are 
laid in little clusters of five or six upon twigs in the sjirlng. 
The larva or worm is delicate bluish-white with a faint 
pnilnescencc, with four black tubercles on the thorax. It 
feeds on a«b, sussafras, wild clicrry, lilac, majilc, plum, 
poplar, blrcb, and other trees. The cocoon is oblong, 
dense, gray, and remarkable for the long tough band of 
silk wiiich snsiietids it and wiilch is securely wTapped 
around the siipiiorting twig. Also 2 >ru)ncthcu, jyromethia. 
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Promethean hilknomi xAftaeus promeHteut). 
a. i.irxa of Until st tgc. natural *.iro . /, heail of larva of fourth stage, 
enlarged . •, suit xic" of segment of l.irxa of fourth stage, enlarged ; 
<i, full-grown larxa. nxtur.al sire. 

(/>) [cdj).] A genus of moths. 17«7mcr, 1826. — 
2. In ornith., the Blackburnian warbler, Dcn- 
(Iro'cn hlaclhurnirr : so named by Cotics from 
tlie flame color of the breast, 
prominence (proin'i-nons), «. [< OF. promi- 
nence = Sp. Pg. promnicneia = It. prominenza, 
< L. prominentia, a projection, < promincn{i-)s, 
ppr. of prom//f//T, jut out : soo prominent.'] 1. 
The property of i)oing prominent ; a standing 
or jutting out from the surface of something; 
also,tjial which juts out; protuberance: a.s, the 
prominence of a joint ; the prominence of a rock 
or cliff; Wni prominences oi the face. 

It shows the no.so and cyc-brows, with the sevcial promt- 
nc«r<*.i and fallings la of tho fc.atiires. 

Addison, Ancient ilcdal«, Hi. 

2. Tim state of being conspicuous; couspicu- 
ousuess; distiiivlion ; notoriety.— Canine, men- 
tal, etc., prominence. ‘See tlio adjectives.— promi- 
nence of Doyere. same as cwiinence of Doyi^rc (which 
see, under cmi'iirarr).- Solar prominence, one of the 
great clouds of Incandescent hydrogen seen during n to- 
tal eclipse on the cilgc of the sun’s disk, and at otlier 
times ohsurvahlc with the spectroscope. *Syn. 1. Projec- 
tion, bulge, process, eminence, 
pronunency (prom'i-ucu*si), n. [As promi- 
venee (sec -n/).] fiame ns prominence. 
prominent (prom'i-uent), a. and w. [< OF. 
prominent = Sp. Pg. It. prominente, < L. promi- 
jirn(t-)s, xipr. of promtnrrc, project, jut out, < 
pro, forth, + "fMiMcrc, project, jut. Cf, eminent, 
imminent.] I. ft* 1. Standing out beyond the 
lino or surface of something; jutting; protu- 
berant; in high relief: as, a prominent figure 
on a vaso. 

It compresses hard 

TltCTW'omi/K’nf and most unsightly lionts, 

And binds tlic eliouldcrs Hat. 

ConjK'r, Task, ii. 5SS. 

2. In cntom.x {a) Raised above the general sur- 
face: as, prowfiHC)// eyes. (i») Projecting hori- 
zontally: as, prominent angles of tho prothorax. 
The head of an Insect is said to he jtrominrnt when its 
upper surface Is horizontal and continuous with that of 
tlie tiiorax. 

3. Standing out so as to bo easily seen; most 
visible or striking to the oyo; conspicuous: as, 
tho figure of a man is prominent in tho picture. 

The Bide of things whicli is most jtrominent when they 
are looked at from European soil may not always he the 
most jrroininenl when they are looked at from American 
Boll. E. A. Freeman, Amcr. beets., p. 8. 

4. Standing oat from among tho multitude; 
distinguished above otlicrs: as, a prominent 
citizen. =S7n, 1. Trojcctlng, bulging. — 4. Eminent, 
lending. 

II. n. If. A promontory. 

(The winds aslecpe)lie freely pourcstill Idghcst Promi- 
nenfg, 

Hill tops, low mcddowcB, and the flelds, that crowiic w ltli 
most contents 

The toiles of men, 8c.a-port8, and shores, arc hid. 

Chapman, Iliad, xH. 

2. One of certain bombycid moths; a tootli- 
back or pebble. The American red-humped promi- 
nent Is Notodonta conanna; the European coxcomb promi- 
nent Is JV. camelina. Sec cut under Notodonta. 
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prominently (prora'i-nent-li), adv. In a promi- 
nent manner; so as to stand out beyond the 
other parts; eminently; in a striking manner; 
conspicuously. 

promiscuity (pro-mis-ku'i-ti), n. [= F . promis- 
cuitc = Pg. 2 )romiseui(lade = It. promisctdtd, < 
L. piromisenns, mixed, not separated: seepro- 
misenous.] 1. Promiseuousness; confusion; in- 
discriminate mixture. 

The God-abstractions of the modern polytheism are 
nearly in as sad a state of perplexity and promiscuity as 
were tlie more substantial deities of the Greeks. 

Poe, Marginalia, Ixxv. (Davies.) 

Lady Clmrlotte . . . was fond of flooding the domestic 
heartli witli all tho people possessed of any sort of a name. 

. . . Mr. Wynnstay loathed such promiscuity. 

Mrs. Humphry lEard, Robert Elsmere, xvii. 

2. Promiscuous sexual union, as among some 
races of peojile. 

Promiscuity may bo called indefinite polyandry Joined 
with indeflnite polygyny ; and one mode of advance is by 
a diminution of the inilcflnitcncss, 

U. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 297. 

promiscuous (pro-mis'ku-us), a. [= OF. piro- 
miscue = Sp. Pg. It. p?*o»n'scHO, < h. p)ro7niscuus, 
mixed, not separated, < jpro, forth, + misccrc, 
mix: seew/xt.] 1. Consisting of parts or indi- 
viduals grouped together without order; min- 
gled iudiscrirainatoly ; confused. 

Eistinction in 2 n'otniscuous Noise is drown’d. 

Congreve, On the Taking of Namure. 
In rushed at once a rude 2 n‘omiscuou 8 crowd. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., Hi. £ir»l. 

He went on contentedly enough, picking up a imomiscu- 
0 U 8 education chiefly from things that were not intended 
for education at all. George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, i. 4. 

2. Forming part of a mingled or confused crowd 
or mass. 

This, like the public inn, provides n treat 
^Ylle^c each promiscuous guest sits down to cat. 

Crabbe, Tlie Newspaper. 

3. Distributed or applied without order or dis- 
crimination; common; indiscriminate; not re- 
stricted to ono individual: as, promiscuous sex- 
ual intercourse. 

Heaps on heaps expire; 

Nations with nations mixed confusedly die, 

And lost in one promiscuous carnage lie. 

zlddfson, Tlie Campaign. 

4. Casual; accidental. [Prov. Eng.] 

I walked in. gentlemen, Just to say good mornin*, and 
went, In a 2 >c'nniscuous manner, up stairs, and into the 
hack room. Dickens, Pickwick Papers, xxxiv. 

«Syn. 1. Promiscuous, MisccUaneous. Promiscuous cm- 
phasizes the complete lack of arrangement; tni'seclfancot/s 
the tlirowlng together of different kinds. Hence w'e speak 
of 2 *romiscuous, but not of confusion; of 

miscellaneous, not 27Ton\iscuous, articles in a magazine. A 
work-bag contains a miscellaneous collection of things, 
wiiicli should never be allowed to become pro)nt.?cuous. 

It Is an argument of a loose and ungoverned mind to be 
aileeted with tho promi>c«ows approbation of the general- 
ity of mankind. Steele, Spectator, No. 188. 

What the people but a herd confused, 

A miscellaneous rabble? J/i7ton, P. R., iii. 50. 

promiscuously (pro-mis'ki'i-us-li), adv. In a 
promiscuous manner; in a crowd or mass with- 
out order; with confused mixture ; indiscrimi- 
nately; without distinction of kinds or individ- 
uals. 

Like beasts and birds promiscuously they Join. Pope. 

promiscuousness (pro-mis'ku-us-nes), n. The 
state or cliaracter of being promiscuous, or of 
being mixed without selection, order, or dis- 
tinction. 

promise (prom'is), n. [Early mod. E. also 
pt'omys, promes ; < promijs,p>romcssc,<.0'F'. 
pi'omcssc, F. promesse = Sp. promesa = Pg. It. 
promessa, < ML. piromissa, £., L. promissum, 
nout., a promise, fern, and neut. of "L. promissus, 
pp. of pronnttcrc, send or put forth, let go for- 
ward, say beforehand, promise: see jn'omit.] 
1. A declaration in reference to the future, 
whether written or verbal, made by one person 
to another, purporting to assure the latter that 
tho former will do or forbear from a specified 
act, or cause it to bo done or refrained from; 
a declaration intended to give to the person to 
whom it is made assurance of his right to expect 
from tho promi.sor tho thing promised ; especial- 
ly, a deolaralion that somothiiig shall be done or 
given for tho benefit of tho promisee or another. 
In law, a promise Is not binding in such sense as to bo 
directly cnfnreeablo through the couits, unless made 
upon a considoration pood or valuable ; in which case the 
promise and the consideration together form a contract 
or ngreemont (if under seal, tcimed a covenant) which 
binds tin* juomisor, and it may be his legal representa- 
tives, and gives the pronii.see, and in some cases a third 
person for who'll' benefit the promise was made, the right 
to enforce it by suit, or to recover damages for its breach. 
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A 1 '' 0 . tio Strannpcre comcthc before him but that he 
nuiKfllie him sum J'mrniiif uiul firaunt, of tliat tlie Slraiin* 
jrere a^kethe re'Oiiabcly. .l/an(/^rj7f^. Travels, p. 40. 

(> Ilfjine, T make tht-e proini^c ; 

If the ie(lrt«s will follow', thou receivest 

Tliy full petition at the hand of hrutus! 

Shak\, J. C., ii. 1. 50. 

Statesman, jet friend to Truth ! of soul sincere, . . . 

Who broke noj/ronuVr, served no jirivate end, 

Pnjtr^ 'I'o Addison, 1. C9. 

2. Ground or basis of expectation; earnest; 

idodj^c. 

'J here inids the 2 )rrunt.'’C of celestial wortli ! 

Yiniii'j, 'J'he Last Day, iii. 

Thy [Friendship's] blossoms deck <mr uii‘>nsi»ectins years ; 
Tlie^/rom/^t* of deiicious fruit appears. 

Couper, Valediction 

3. That wliich affords a ground or basis for 
hope or for expectation of future excellence or 
distinction: as, a youth of great jirownsc. 

You have nn unspeakable comfort of your young prince 
JIamillius ; it is a gentleman of the greatest promise tliat 
ever came into my imte. Shak., W. T., i. 1. 39. 

0, I see the crescent pror/n'^c of my spirit hath not set. 

Tennyson, Locksley llall. 

4. That which is promised; fulfilment or grant 
of what is promised. 

And . . . commanded them that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, hut wait for the promise of the Father. 

Act i. 4. 

Glou. Look, when I am king, claim thou of me 

7’he earldom of Iferefoul. . . . 

Buck. Ill claim that 2 'roiiu'tc at your grace’s liands. 

S/iak, Rich. III., iii. 1. 197. 
Absolute promise, a promise which pledges fulflhnent 
at all events; a promise uiuiualified by a condition. — 
Breach of promise. See breach — Conditional prom- 
ise, a promise the obligation to fnlfll which depends on 
the pei'for-mance of a condition, or on a contingent or yet 
unknown event.— Express promise, a promise expi-esscd 
ondly or in writing,— Implied promise, a promise which 
the law implies from conduct, as when one employs a 
man to perform a day's labor, without any express promise 
to pai him. The law then presumes a promise on the em- 
ploy er's part to give the man a reasonable reward, and it 
will enforce such implied promise.— Land of Promise, 
Canaan: so called because promised by God to Abraham 
in Unran , figuratively, heaven. Also called The Promised 
Land. 

IJy faith he fAbraham] sojourned in the landof promise, 
. . , dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob. 

licb. xi. 9. 

Mesmeric promise, mutual promises, newpromise. 
See the adjectives.— Parole promise, (a) A promise 
made orally. (&) A promise made without seal, citlier 
orally or in uTiting, as distinguished fi-om one made un- 
der seal, which is tecluiic.dly called a covenant, —Promise 
and offer, in Scots la w, an offer is a proposal made to give 
or to do something, cither gratuitously or on an onerous 
considenition ; a promise is an oiler of such a nature that 
the promisor takes the other party's assent for granted. 
All offer is not binding till it is accepted; a promise is 
binding as soon as it is known by the party it is made to. 
— Special promise, an actual promise as distinguished 
from an implied promise.— The Promise, according to 
tlie account given in the Bible, the assurance given by 
God to \braham that his descendants should become the 
chosen pc^i])lc, and that in him all the families of the earth 
sliouUl he blessed. 

“.So help me the promise, fair sii’s." said Isaac, . . . 
“ as no such sounds ever ei'ossecl iny lips ! ” 

Scott, Ivanhoc, xxxii. 
To give a lick and a promise of better. See lick. 
= Syn, 1. Assurance, Promise, Engagement, Pledge, Cocc’ 
tirtJif. These words are ai ranged in the order of strength ; 
it would be dishonorable to fail to keep what even tiro 
weakest of them expresses. The formality and solemnity 
of each are proportioned to its strength. A covenant is a 
mutual obligation ; the others arc not. Each of them may 
be either spoken or written, hut the written is generally 
more formal, and may have greater legal obligation, 
promise (prom'is), v.; pret. and pp. 
ppr. promtsiug. [< iRIE. promysen, promyssen ; 
< promise, «.] I. trans. 1. To make a promise 
of; engage to do, give, grant, or procure for 
some one; especially, to engage that some 
benefit shall be conferred. 

Thei liyin promy^ede n that thei sliolde kepc well the 
Citee Vr’hilc there life luyght endure. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 295. 

I was;>r(/mi<Je(Z them fribhonsj against the feast. 

Shak.,\y. T., iv. 4. 237. 

You said that your Sponsors did promise for you that 
you sliould keep God's commandments. 

Book oj Common Prayer, Catechism. 

2. To afford reason to expect: as, the year 
promises a good harvest; the clouds jirotuisc 
rain. 

Surely tills seemeth a plott of great reason and small 
(liftlcullye, which promiseth hope of a shorto end. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Seeing the old castle of the state, 

That promis’d once more firmness, so assail’d. 

Cou'per, Task, v. 520. 

3. To assure. [Colloq.] 

And what that euer be withynne this place, 

That wolle for the entrete in eny wise, 

He shall not spede, I yow promysse. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1C03. 
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I do not like thy look, I promise tliec. 

Shak., 3fucli Ado, iv. 2. 47. 

I jmomisc you I don’t think near so ill of you as I did. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iv. 3. 

4. To make as promisor; bo the promisor in. 
[Rare trade use.] 

These notes were j/roniijfed by S. and S. 

Boston Traveller, Jan, 24, 18S0. 
The Promised Land. Same as Land of Promise (which 
sec, under j>romw:e, n.). — To be promisedt.toliave an en- 
gagement. 

Caf^siiut. Will yon sup with me to-night, Casca? 

Casea. So, I am promised forth. Shak., J. C,, i. 2. ^3. 
=^m. 1. To assure, engage, covenant. See the noun. 

Xl. iutranit. 1. To assure one by a promise 
or binding declaration. 

Tho* fickle fortune has deceiv’d mo. 

She fair, and perform’d hut ill. 

Bums, 1 Dream’d I Lay. 

2. To afford Lopes or expectations; givogroxmd 
for expecting satisfactory or agreeable results. 

A . . . son of the last Archbishop, who promises very 
greatly. Walpole, Letters, II. 99. 

Tlie day was named, tlio weather prowwed well. 

^fiss Edgeworth, Helen, xvii. 

3. To stand sponsor. [Rare.] 

There were those who knew him near the king 
And promised for him ; and Arthur made him knight. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

promise-breach (prom'is-breeh), )/. Failure to 
perform what is promised. [Rare.] 

Since miseric hath daunted all my mirth. 

And I am quite viulone through i>romiw-f»reflc/t. 

Nashe, Pierce Peuilesse, p. G. 
In double violation 

Of sacred chastity and of jyromisc-hreach 
Tliereon dependent. Shak., AI. for AI., v. 1. 410. 

promise-breaker (prom'is-bra"kei’), «. One 
wlio breaks or fails to make good his j>roinises. 

He’s a most notable coward, an infinite and endless liar, 
an hourly promise-breaker. Shak., All’s Well, iii. C. 12. 

promise-crammed (proni'is-kramd), a. Cram- 
med or stuffed with promises. [Rare,] 

I Qatihofxir, promise-crammed. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2.99. 

promisee (prora-i-se')> C< promise + -cci.] 
Tlie person to whom a promise is made. 

Where things promised in a treaty arc incompatible, 
tlie promuice may choose which he will demand the per- 
formance of. IFoofiJei/, Introd. to Inter. La\v’, § 109. 

promiseful (pvom'is-ful), a. [< promise + •/«?.] 
Full of promise ; promising. 

So som he wins with promUic-full intreats, 

Witli presents som, and som with rougher tlireats. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, iL, Babylon. 

promiser (prom'i-ser), n. [< promise + -cri.] 
One who promises; one who engages, assures, 
stipulates, or covenants: in legal use prowi^or. 
He \vas a subtylc decciner, a layer false promiser. 

Joyc, E.xpos. of Daniel xi. 
Tliough the expectation wliicli is raised by impertinent 
promisors Is thus barren, their confidence, even after fail- 
ures, is so great that they subsist by still promising on. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 448. 

promising (prom'i-sing), p. a. [Ppr. of prom- 
ise, 1 ).'] Giving promise ; affording just expecta- 
tions of good; affording reasonable ground of 
hope for the future ; looking as if likely to turn 
out well: as, a promising youth; a promising 
prospect, 

A course more promising 
Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath ’d waters, imdrcam’d shores, 

Shak., W. T., iv. 4. 570. 

promisingly (prom'i-sing:-li), adv. [< promis- 
ing + -7y2,] 111 a promising manner, 

promisor (prom'i-sor), n. [< promise + -or^. 
Cf. Ii. j^romissor, a promiser.] In law, one who 
promises. 

promiSSb a. [< L. jtromissus, hanging down, 
long, pp. of pronutterc, send or put fortli, let go 
forward, let hang down, etc., see promise, pro- 
?«if.] Hanging down; long. 

I know him by hlsimwntssc beai-d, 

And beetle browes. 

JJeyicood, Dialogues (Works, cd. Pearson, 1874, VI. 190). 

promissiont (pro-mish'on), ?i. [< ME. xnomis- 
sionn, < L. promissio{n-), promise, < promittcre, 
p-p.promissHs, promise : see jwomise.'] Promise. 

The Holy Land, that Alen callen the Loud of Promys- 
sionn, or of Beheste. Mandeville, Travels, p. 1. 

Isaac, that ivas the child of Promission, although God 
kept his life that was vnlooked for. 

Sir T. More, Cumfort against Tribulation (1573), fol. 37. 

promissiVG pro-mis'iv), a, [< L. j^romissivus, 
promising, < promittcre, pp. promissns, promise : 
see promise.'} Making or irapljdng a promise. 
[Rare.] 

promissorily (prora'i-so-ri-li), adv. By way of 
promise. Sir T. Browne, 
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promissory (prom'i-so-vi), «. [< L. promifsor, 
a promiser, i proiiiilicrc, pp. proniifxiis, prom- 
ise: sec promise.'] Containiug a promise, or 
biiuliiig declaration of something to be done or 
forborne. 

As the preceptive part enjoins tlie most exact virtue, so 
is it most advantageously enforced by the promi'i.'-ory. 

Decay of Christian J’iity. 
Promissory note, in law, an absolute promise in writ- 
ing, signed but not scaled, to pay a specified sum at a 
time therein limited, or on demand, or at siglit, to a per- 
son therein named or designated, or to his older, or to 
the bearer. Byles. See negotiable.— Promissory oath. 
See oath. 

promitt, r. t. [JIE. j)ro»i;/ttt'« = OF. jiromcl/rc, 
prometre, F. promettre = Sp.promctcr = It. jiro- 
mcttcre, promise, < 'L. promittcre, send or put 
fortli, let go forward, say beforehand, promise, 

< j)ro, forth, -i- mittcrc, send; see mission. Cf. 
admit, commit, permit, etc.] 1. To send forth; 
let go. 

Commaunded hjTu he sliolde jiromyttc and sufTre the 
seruauntes of almyghty god to passe out of pryson and to 
be at lyberte. Jofcph of Arimathic (E. E. T. S.), p. 32. 

2, To disclose; make known. 

Promising . . . frank and free pardon of .all offences and 
crimes proniittcd. 

Hall, Chron. Hen. VII., fol. 33. (Encyc. Diet.) 

3. To promise. 

It like, therfore, to my Lord of Gloucestre, and to allc 
the Lordes of the Kinges Counsail, tajn'omitte to the said 
Erie and assure him that thei shul fermcly and trewely 
assisten him in the excercise of the charge and occupacioii 
tliat he bathe abonte the Kinges persone. 

J^aston Letters, I. 33. 

promontt, n. [<promont-on/, as if directly < L. ' 
pro, forth, -b mon(t-).s, hill: see mounO.] A 
promontory. [Rare.] 

A promont Jutting out into tlie dropping Routli. 

Draiiton, I’olyolbion, i. l.'il. 

promontorious (prom-on-toT’i-ns), a. [<pro«i- 
ontor-y -(- -ons.] Resembling a promontory; 
higli; projecting; eonspionous. 

The fimbitious man’s mountain is his Iionour : and who 
dares find fault with i>rcfmontvrious n cclsitmlc? 

Pcv. T, Adams, tVoiks, II. 407. 

promontorium (prom-on-to'ri-nm), «.; pi. pro- 
montoria (-ii). [<L.pr’6iHO»fi(r/i()«, a mountain- 
ridge, a headland: SOB 2 >yomontory.] Inanat., 
a promontory. 

promontory (prom'on-ty-ri), II. and a. [= F. 
promontoirc = Sj). !Pg. It. 2 »'t»it 0 )ttorio, < ML. 
promontorium, L. 2 »'omoHtiirinm, 2 »'omunturi- 
nm, a monntain-ridge, alieadland, appar. <pro. 
forth, -f tnon(t-)s, mountain (see inoiinfl), but 
prob. < proinincrc (pp. as if * 2 d'onnmtiis, * 2 >ro- 
niintns, *pronuiniiis), project, jut out, < pro, 
forth, -f -mincrc, project, jut, akin to 7)iO»(/-).v, 
mountain: seeproiHttioit.] I. it.; pi. 2 »'omon- 
torics (-riz). 1. A high point of laud or rock 

projecting into tho sea beyond the line of coast; 
a headland. 

Like one that stands upon a jrromontory. 

And spies a far-olT shore where he would tread. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 2. 135. 

The city Ilagusa occupied a peninsula, sheltered on the 
one hand by the mainland, on the other by another ^jroni- 
ontory forming the outer horn of a small bay. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 235. 

2. In a prominent or protuberant part; 

a prominence, eminence, or protuberance. («) 
Of the sacrum, the bold salient angle between the fii-st 
sacral and last lumbar vertebra, bounding the brim of the 
true pelvis posteriorly, and especiallypionounced in man, 
(&) Of the tympanum, a rounded hollow protuberance of 
the inner wall of the tympanic cavitj’, expressing the pro- 
jection of the first whoil of the cochlea. It is situated be- 
tween the fenestra), and its surface Is fuiTOwed by branches 
of the tympanic plexus of nerves. 

H.t «. Resembling a promontory; high; pro- 
jecting. 

He found his flockes grazing vpon the Promontoric 
Alountaines. Greene, Menaphon, p. 28. (D«nV.<.) 

Who sees not that the clambering goats get upon rocks 
and promontory places, whiles the humble sheep feed in 
the bottoms and dejected valleys’/ 

Itev. T. Adams, Works, I. 42S. 

promorpll (pro'morf), n. [< Gr. tt/do, before, + 
fioixpii, mrm.] In hioh, a fundamental type of 
form; a form proraorphologieally considered as 
to its fundamental eharaetcr, without regard 
to its actual modifications: as, a vertebrate, a 
mollusean, or an articulate promotph. 2s^ainrc, 
XXXrX. 409. 

promorphological (pro-m6r-fo-loj'i-kal), a. [< 
promorpholog-y + -ic-al.} Pertaining to pro- 
morphology; mathematically or stcreometri- 
cally morphological. 

Tlie idea of the antimere is omitted, as being essen- 
tially 0 . promorphological conoeption. 

Encyc. Brit., XVI. 848, 
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promo^hblogically (pro-mor-f o-loj 'i-kal-i), 
adv. Upon considerations of or according to 
promoiphology. 

promorpholo^st (pr6-ra6r-fol'6-jist), 11. [< 

promorpholog-ij + -^5^.] One wiio is versed in 
or understands promorpliology. Encyc. Brit.. 
XVI. 845. 

promorphology (pr6-m6r-fol'o-ji), n. [As pro- 
morph + -o\o(j\j (cf. morpholog}}).'] In hioJ,^ 
stereometric morphology; the morphology of 
organic forms considered with reference to 
mathematical figures or to a few fundamental 
t 37 )os of structure; the mathematical conceji- 
tion or geometrical treatment of organic form. 

Promorphologn »teveloi)3 the crystallography of organic 
form. Uncj/c. Brit., XVI. hVi, note, 

promote (pro-mot'), r, ; prot. and promoted^ 
Y)pv. promofhtg. [< OF. promoter, <. L. promo- 
pj). of ju” 0 ?;/orcrc, move forward, push 
onward, advance, bring to pass, reveal: see 
promorc.'] I. tra)is. 1. To contribute to the 
establishment, gi’owth, enlargement, or im- 
provement of, as of anything valuable, or to the 
development, increase, or influence of, as of 
anything cWl; forward; advance. 

^Ir. John Jenny . . . was always a leading man in iwo- 
moting the general interest of the colony. 

jY. Morton, Xcw England's Memorial, p. 102. 

Those fiiendships which once promoted literary fame 
seem now to be discontinued. Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 5. 


3f. The act of informing; the laying of an in- 
formation against any one. 

Covetousness and promotion and such like. 

TundaUt Expos, of Matthew vi. (Eneye. Diet.) 
To be on one's promotion, (a) To be in the line of pro- 
motion; have the prospect or right of promotion in case 
of vacancy. (6) To be on good behavior or diligent in duty 
with a view to recommending one's self for promotion. 

** You want to smoke those flithy cigars," replied Mrs. 
Bawdon. “ I remember when you liked 'cm, though,” 
answered the Imsband. . . . ‘‘TliatwaswhenI wason my 
promotion^ Goosey," she said. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xliv. 

=Syn. Secjproyrm. 

promotive (pro-mo'tiv), a. {^promote + -frc.] 
Tending to promote, advance, or encourage. 

In the government of Ireland, liis [.Strafford's] adminis- 
tration had been equally 2>romolive of his master’s inter- 
est and that of the subjects committed to his care. 

Hume, Hist. Eng., liv. 

promovalf (prp-mo'val). n. l<. 2>romovc + -«?.] 
Advancement; promotion. 

Tell me If ray recommendation can in anything be stead- 
able for the jjroniomf of the good of that youth. 

Urquhart, tr. of Babelais, iil. 29- {Davies.) 

promovet (pro-mov'), v. t. [< F. promouvoir = 
Pr. Sp. Fg.promovcr= It. promnovere, < "L.pro- 
movere, move forward, pnsh onward, advance, 
bring to pass, enlarge, increase, extend, reveal, 
< pro, forth, forward,-!- vtorere, movo: seo move. 
CL promote.'} 1. To promote; forward; ad- 
vance. 


2. To exalt, or raise to a higher post or posi- 
tion; prefer in rank or honor: as, to promote 
a captain to a majority. 

I will promote thee unto ver>’ great honour. 

Nnm. xxil. 17. 

Did I solicit theo 

From darkness to promote me, or here place 
In this delicious garden? il/t7fon, 1 '. L., x. 74G. 
3t. To inform against. 

There lack men to promote the king’s officers when they 
do amiss, and to promote all offenders. 

Latimer, 2d Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 
=Syn. 1. To further, help, encourage, assist. 

Il.f intraub’. To give information; bo an in- 
former. 

Steps in this false spy. this promoting wretch ; 

Closely betrays hinj that he gives to each. 

Drayton, Tlic Owl. 

promotet, J>p. [JIE., < L. promotm, pp. : see 
prnmntc, r.] Proraotetl. 

For ^vherc a lover thfnketh him promote. 

Envy Will giucche, repining at his wole. 

, Court of Love, 1. 12G1. 

promotementt (pro-mdt'meut), ?/. [< promote 
-h -mrnt.} Promotion. J^velifu. 
promoter (pro-rao'ter), n. [< F. xtromoicur = 
Sp. Pg. promotor = It. ptromotorCf < JIL. pro- 
motor promoter, < "L. promovcrc, promote : see 
Xmomove, jiromotc.} 1. One who or that wliicli 
promotes, forwards, or advances; an encou- 
rager: as, a pro wofer of charity. 

■\Ve arc no more Justified in treating what wc take to he 
untrue theories of morals as positive promoters of vice 
than in treating what we deem truer theories as positive 
2 )romoters of virtue. 

T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 330. 
2. One who aid.*^ in promoting some financial 
undertaking; one engaged in getting up a joint- 
stock company; one who makes it his business 
to assist in the organization and capitalizing of 
corporations. 

It is notorious that some of the [railjroads have been 
robbed to the extent of thirty, forty, and even more per 
cent. promoters and syndicates, who have placed in their 
own pockets such large proportions of the suras subscribed. 

Fortnightly Itcv., N. S., XLIII. S58. 
3f. An informer; specifically, a person who 
prosecuted offenders as an infonner in his own 
name and the king’s, I’eceiving in reward part 
of the fines or penalties. 

These be accusers, promoters, and slanderers. 

Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

Came sneaking to my house like a ffromotcr to spyc flesh 
in the Lent. Marsfon and I?ar/irsfecf,lnsatiate Countess, iv. 

promotion (pro-mo'shon),?/. [< “^^lE.promocyonj 
< OF. (and F.) promotion = Pr . promotio = Sp. 
promocion = Pg. promogdo = It. promozionc, < 
\Aj. promoiio{n-), advancement, < L. promovcrcj 
pp. jiromotiis, move forward, promote; pro- 
move, promote.} 1. The act of promoting; ad- 
vancement; encouragement: ns, tho promotion 
of virtue or morals ; tliQ ptromotion of peace or 
of discord. — 2. Advancement in rank or honor; 
preferment. 

The highest promotion that God can bring his unto in 
this life is to suffer for his truth. 

Latimer, Misc. Selections. 

Many fair ^jromof ions 
Are daily given to ennoble those 
That scarce, some two days since, were worth a noble. 

Shale., Rich. III., i. 3. 80. 


Th’ increase 

Of trades and tillage, under laws and peace. 

Begun by him, but settled a.nd. promoted 
By the tliird hero of his name, 

B. Jonson, rrince nenrj'’s Barriers. 
Without Christ wc can do just nothing but lie be- 
calnicd and unable to movo orpromovc. 

Bev. S. Ward, Sermons and Treatises, p. 171. 
2. To incite; oncourage. 

Those works of ours arc greatest in the sight of God 
that . . . conduce most to the pronwving of others to 
glorify God. Donne, Sermons, vill. 

promoventt (pro-mS'vent), n. [< L. promo- 
vcii(f-)s, pi)r. of promoicrc, move fonvavd: see 
promorc.] The plaintiff in the instance court 
of the admiralty. 

promovert (pro-mii'vor), II. [< promorc + -orl.] 
A promoter. 

For bokis <t heresies, as they call goddis uonle, be pro- 
hibited, pressed dowue, (t burned with all the;>romoiicr« 
tliereof. Joye, Expos, of Daniel vii. 

prompt (i)rompt), a. [< ME. 'prompt, < OF. 
(and F.) proiiiiil = Sp. iiroiilo = Pg. prompto = 
It. jironlo, < L. promptus, promtus, visible, ap- 
parent, evident, at hand.prepared, ready, quick, 
prompt, inclined, disposed, pp. of jiromcie, take 
or bnug ont or forth, produce, bring to liglit, 
< pro, forth, forward, + cmcrc, take, acquire, 
huy: SCO cmptioii.] 1. Keady; quick to act as 
occasion demands ; acting with cheerful alacri- 
ty; ready .and willing: as, in obedience 

or coraplianeo. 

Very discerning and prompt in giving orders. 

Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 
Good temper; spirits prompt to undertake. 

And not soon spent, tliough in an arduous task. 

Cowjycr, Task, i. 400. 
Iluudrcds prompt for blows and blood. 

Scott, L. of tho L., iii. 24. 

2, Givou or performed without delay; quick; 
ready; not delayed. 

I do agnize 

A natural and prompt alacrity 
I And in hardness. Shak., Othello, i. 3. 233. 
But chief myself I aviU enjoin, 

Awake at duty’s call, 

To show a love as prompt as thine. 

Cowper, Dog and Water-lily. 

3. Hasty; forward; abrupt. 

I was too hasty to condemn unheard ; 

And you, perhaps, too prompt in your replies. 

Dryden. 

4t. Inclined or disposed. 

Fair virtues all, 

To which the Grecians arc most prompt and pregnant. 

Shak., T. and C., iv. 4. 90. 

=Syn. Eaily, timely, punctual. 

prompt (prompt), v. t. [< ME. prompten; < 
promjit, a.] 1. To move or excite to action; 

incite; instigate. 

Murderer, do the worst 

Thy base nnnoblo thoughts dare prompt thee to ! 

I am above thee, slave! 

Beau, and FI., Woman-Hater, v. 5. 
His wish and mine both prompt me to retire. 

Couper, Retirement, 1. 390. 

2. To assist (a learner or speaker) by suggest- 
ing something forgotten or imperfectly learned 
or known, or by pronouncing tho words next 
in order: as, io jyrompt a pupil; to prompt an 
actor. 


Let him translate it into Latin ngaino, abiding in soch 
place where no other scholer may prompe liim. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster, p. 89. 

They whisper: — sever them quickly, I say, officers! why 
do you let them prompt one another? 

Beau, and FI., Coxcomb, v. 3. 

If she shou’d flag in her part, I will not fail to prompt 
her. Congreve, Way of the World, iil. 18. 

3. To dictate; suggest to the mind; inspire. 

And whisp’ring angels }mompt her golden dreams. 

Pope, Eloisa to Abelard, 1. 210. 

By these Steps I strive to climb up to Heaven, and my 
Soul prermpts me I shall go thither. 

IIoivcll, Letters, I. vi. 32. 

4f. To remind; put (one) in mind. 

Soft and delicate desires, 

All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 

Saying I liked her cre I went to wars. 

Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 306. 
= Syn. 1. Actuate, Impel, Induce, etc. (see rtcf«afc),incline, 
dispose, suggest to. See list under impel. 
prompt (promi)t),Ji. [<. prompt, V.} 1. In com., 
a limit of time given for payment for merchan- 
dise purchased, the limit being stated on a note 
of reminder called n x>rompt-notc. 

He does pay in money — that is, he gives his acceptance 
at two or three months or whatever jmompt is customary 
in the trade, and when the bill falls due he pays it. 

Fineteenih Century, XIX. 392. 

2. Information suggested or prompted. 

Few [children in schools] will not give, and not many 
will not takeprimipt*', or peep in their books. 

G. S. Hall, Amer. Jour. Psychol., III. C3. 

prompt-book (prompt'buk), n. A copy of a 
play prepared for the prompter’s use, and con- 
taining the text as cut and altered for represen- 
tation, with all the stage business and other 
directions required for performance, 
prompt-center (prompt'son''''ter), n. See stage. 
prompter (promp'tfer), n. [< ME. promptcrc, 
promptarc, p^iomptowre ; (.prompt -I- -ci’l.] 1. 

One who or that which prompts, or admonishes 
or incites to action. 

We understand oiir duty witliout a teacher, and acquit 
ourselves as wc ought to do without a prompter. 

Sir B. UEstrange, 

Wo find in ourselves some 2 }rov\ptcr called a desire ; 
and, the more essential the action, the more powerful is 
tho impulse to its performance. 

II. S 2 Knccr, Social Statics, p. 30. 

Specifically — 2, A person stationed behind 
the scones or in a covered box at the front of 
tho stage in a theater, for the purpose of assist- 
ing the actors when they are at a loss by re- 
peating to them the first words of a sentence; 
also, any person who aids a public speaker, etc., 
by suggesting words be may be at a loss for. 
No without-book prologue, faintly spoke 
After the prompter, for our entrance. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 8. 
The play is done ; the curtain drops, 

Slow falling to the prmnpter's bell. 

Thackeray, The End of the Play. 

prompting (promp'ting), n. [Verbal n. of 
prompt, v.} 1. The act of inciting, instigating, 
suggesting, or reminding. — 2. An incitement 
or impulse, especially from inner desires or 
motives: as, the of alTection. 

Many sane pci’sons have experienced horrid promptings 
when standing looking over a precipice. 

Pap. Sci. Mo., XXXVI. 83. 

The later the date the more likely that he (the archi- 
tect] built his ai’cado according to the jrromptvigs of his 
omi genius. E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 254. 

promptitude (promp'ti-tfid), n. [< F. promp- 
titude = proutifud = It. prontitudinc, < LL. 
promptitudo, promptitude, < L. promptus, ready, 
prompt: prompt.} 1. Promptness; readi- 

ness; quickness of decision or action when oc- 
casion demands; cheerful alacrity. 

Much will depend on the promptitude with which these 
means can be brought into activity. 

Jefferson, Works, VIII. 69. 

2. Prompting. 

Those who were contented to live without reproach, 
and had wo promptitude in their minds towards glory. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 497. 
promptly (promptTi), adiK [< Jirompf -f -?y 2 .] 
In a prompt maimei' ; readily; quickly; expe- 
ditiously ; cheerfully. 

promptness (prompt'ncs), n. [< prompt -i- 
-Hcss.] The state or quality of heiug prompt; 
readiness ; quickness of decision or action ; 
especially, quickness of action in executing a 
decision; cheerful willingness; alaei'ity. 

Cassius alone, of all the conspirators, acted with prompt- 
ness and energy in providing for the war which he fore- 
saw the death of Caisar would kindle. 

Ames, Works, II. 271. 

A good judgment combines prom 2 >lness with deliberate- 
ness. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 409. 
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They seemed desirous to prove their title to them hy 
their thorough discipline and by their promptness to ex- 
ecute the most dangerous and diiScult services. Prescott. 

prompt-note (prompt'not), n. In com., a note 
of reminder of the day of payment and sum due, 
etc., given to a purchaser at a sale of merchan- 
dise. See prompt, n. 

prompt-side (prompt'sid), n. See stage. 

promptuary (promp'tu-a-ri), n. ; pi. promphia- 
rics (-riz). [^F.promptuaire = Sp. prontmrio 
= Fg.promjJiitario, < LL. jjromptttnrimti, prom- 
iuarhim, a repository, storehouse, store-room, 
hence in ML. used (like E. magazine) for a re- 
pository of information, handbook (in this 
sense also irreg. promptorium, promptorius), 
as in Promptuarimn Parvutorum Clericornm or 
Promptorium Paroutorum, ‘the little scholars’ 
handbook,’ or Prompton'Hi Piieroriim, ‘the boys’ 
handbook,’ the name of an English-Latin dic- 
tionary of the 15th century; < L. promptus, 
X>romins, pp. of promcrc, produce, bring out : see 
pronpt.^ That from which supplies are drawn ; 
a storehouse; a magazine; a repository. 

History, that great treasury of time and prompUtary of 
iieroique actions. Hoxcetl, Forreine Travell, p. 22. 

Bid Naddo tliink, at Mantua, he had hut 
To look into his promptuary, put 
Finger on a set thought in a set speech. 

Broioninfj, Sordello. 

prompture (promp'tur), ». i<.p>rompt -t- -ttre.] 
Suggestion; incitement; instigation. 

rn to my brother; 

Though ho Imth fairn hy prom-plxire of the blooth 

Shak., il. for M., li. 4. 178. 

promulgate (pro-mul'gat); r. t . ; pret. and pp. 
promulgated^ ppr. promulgatiug. [< L, promul^ 
gains, pp. of promulgarc, make kno-wn, publish, 
< pro, forth, + -imdgarc, of uncertain origin. 
Cf. To make kno^^Ti by open dec- 

laration, as lau’S, decrees, or tidings; publish; 
announce; proclaim. 

'Tis yet to know— 

Which, when I know tlmt boasting is an honour, 

I shall promulgixte-’l fetch luy life and being 
From men of royal siege- Shak., Othello, i 2. 21. 

The Statute of t^ses was delayed until 163G, and the Stat* 
utc of Wills until 1640, but both statutes were promulgated 
in 1532. Stuhhs, Medieval and Jfodem llist, p. 255. 

=Syn. Declare, Announce, proclaim, die. Sec announce. 

promulgation (pro-mul-ga'shon), n. [= F. 
piromuigntion = Sp. promttlgacion = Pg. pro- 
mulgaguo = It. ptromulgazionc, < L. promutga- 
tio(ii-), a proclamation, a puhlicatiou, < promut- 
f 7 (ire,pp.proHiidp«fi(s,publish,makeknown: see 
promulgatc.1 1. The act of promulgating; 
publication ; open declaration. 

The stream and current of this rule hath gone as far, It 
hath continued as long, as the very promxdgation of tlic 
gospel. Hooker, Eccles. Polity. {Latham.) 

The doctrine of evolution at the present time rests upon 
exactly as secure a foundation as the Copernican thcorj’ of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies did at the time of Its 
promulgation. Huxley, Amer. Addresses, p. 90, 

2. In law: (n) The first ofTieial publication of a 
law which has been passed, or of an ordinance 
or a proclamation, (fi) !More strictly, the final 
order of the sovereign fiower which puts an on- 
acted law into execution. Clark. 

promulgator (prd'mul-ga-tor), «. [= F. jyro- 
mulgateur =r Sp. Pg. promulgador = It. promul- 
gaiorc, <, h. promulgator, one who publishes or 
proclaims, \ promulgarc, pp. promulgatus, pub- 
lish, make kuovTi: projnulgaic.'] One who 

promulgates or publishes; one who makes 
kno^vn or teaches publicly. 

An old legacy to the promulgators of the law of liberty. 

Warburton, Sermons, xi, {Latham.) 

promulge (pro-mulj'), r. t,\ prot. andpp.j^ro- 
mulgcd, ppr, promuUjiug. [= F, promulgucr = 
Sp. Pg. pyt-omulgar = It. promulgarc, < L. pro- 
publish, make knomi: ^oopromulgatc.'\ 
To promulgate ; publish; teach publicly. 

Extraordinary doctrines these for the age in which they 
were promxilged. Prescott, (irc&rfcr. ) 

Considering his Higliness’s wisdom, . . . they would 
henceforth make, promulge, or execute no such constitu- 
tions without his consent 

R. IT. Dixon, Hist. Cluircli of Eng., ii. 

promulger (pro-muPjer), «. Same as promul- 
gator. 

Its (the gospel’s] promxdgers delivered it not out by par- 
cels, as is the way of cunning and designing men, but 
offered the whole of it to be altogether examined and 
compared. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. iii. 

promuscidate (pro-mus'i-dat), a. [< jmtmnscis 
i-imiseul-) -t- -Hfcl.] In entom.: (a) Having tlie 
form of a promnscis: as, a, promuscidate mouth. 
(&) Furnished with a promuseis: aB,apiromnsci- 
date insect. 
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promuseis (prf^mns'is), n. ; pi. promuscides (-i- 
dez). [NL., < h. promuseis, a corrupt form for 
proboscis, proboscis : see proboscis.2 In entom., 
a proboscis; a beak or rostrum of various in- 
sects : originally applied by Illiger (1806) to the 
mouth-parts of bees; applied by Kirby and 
Spence (1818) and subsequent authors to the 
oral instrument of hemipterous insects, in 
whieh the ordinary trophi are replaced hy a 
sheiith containing four hair-like lancets or 
scalpella. 

Punctures the cuticle with a proboscis (a very short 
three-jointed promuseis) springing as it were from the 
breast, hut capable of being greatly porrected. 

-E. P. Wright, Aiiim. Ufe, p. 472. 

promycele (pro-mi-seF), «. [< NL. promycc- 
In hot., same as promyceliiim, 
promycelial (pr6-mi-seTi-al), a. [< promycc- 
limn -i- -ai.] In hot., of dr pertaining to the 
promycelium. 

Tlie promycelial lube is divided hy transverse wails into 
a series of two or more short cells. 

De Bary, Fungi (trans,), p. 177. 

promycelium (pr6-mi-se'li-um), 11 . [NL., < L. 
pro, before, -h NL. mycelium, q. y.] In hot., a 
short and short-lived filamentous product of 
the germination of a spore, whieh hears sporidia 
and then dies. Also promycele. 
pron. -An abbreviation of (n ) pronoun ; (6) p>ro- 
nonneed; (e) pronunciation. 
pronaos (pro-na'os), ii. [< Gr. crpdvaoe, also 
neut. irpovaoi’, a porch before a temple, prop, 
adj., trpduaoe, rrpovatog, Attic 7ip6vcuc, before a 
temple, < irpo, before, -h vaoc, a temple, a eolla : 
see naos.] In arc/i. : (a) An open vestibule or 



portico in front of the unos or cella of a tem- 
ple. Sec naos, 2. 

The temple . . . consists of a pronaos or vcstibnlum 
. . . and of tlic naos proper. EcAfiemon«,Trojo, p. 79. 

(6) Same as narlhcx, 1. [This use is not to he 
recommended.] 

pronate (pro'nut), v. t. ; iirot. and pp. pronated, 
ppr. pronating. [< LL. pronatiis, pp. of pro- 
nare, bend forward, bow, < L. 2 >rouiis, bent : see 
prone.] To render prone ; .specifically, to rotate 
(the hand) so that its palmar surface faces in 
tlie same direction as the posterior stirfaco of 
the ulna. 

pronation (infi-na'shon), it. [= F. xtronaiion 
= Sp. pronacibn = Pg. x>ronaguo = It. pronazi- 
nne, < LL. pronarc, pp. pronatiis, bend forwai’d, 
ho w : see pronate.] 'The act or result of pronat- 
ing; the prone position of the fore limb, in 
which the hones of the forearm are more or less 
crossed, and tlie palm of the hand is turned 
downward : the opposite of snpinnfion. Pronation 
and its reverse movement, supination, are free and perfect 
in man and in some other mammals which use their fore 
paws as hands. In pronatlon tlie hones of tlie forearm are 
crossed: in supination they lie parallel to each other, The 
fore limbs of most quadrupeds are permanently ILxed in 
the state of pronation, witli the palmar surface or solo of 
the fore foot downward or backward, and the knuckles or 
convexities of tiic joints of tlic digits upward or forward ; 
supination is absent, and tlio ulna is often reduced to a 
mere appendageof tho radius, nnkyiosed at the upper end 
of the latter. 

pronator (pro-na'tgr), n . ; pi. pronatores, pro- 
nators (pro-na-to'rez, pro-na'tgrz). [= F. pro- 
natenr = Sp.’ Pg. pronador =:'lt. pronatore, < 
LL. pronare, pp. pronatiis, bend forward, bow : 
see pronation.] A muscle of the forearm whose 
action pronates thehand or assists in pronntion : 
opposed to supinator. — Pronator quadratus, a flat 
muscle on the lower part of the forearm in front, pass- 
ing from the ulna to tlio radius. Also called cuhitoradia- 
lis, quadrate pronator, ana more fully pronator rudu quad. 


prong 

rdtus.— Pronator radU teres, a pronator and flexor of 
the forearm. It arises chiefly from the inner condyle of the 
humerus, and passes across obliquely in front, to be insert- 
ed in the outer side of the radius near its middle. Also 
called pronator teres, and round or terete pronator. See 
cut under muscle. 

prone (pron), a. [< 'F, prone = Sp. Pg. It.prowo, 

< li. promts, bent, leaning forward, < pro, for- 
ward: see^ro-.] 1, Bending forward with the 
face downward; inclined; Ijingflat; not erect. 

A creature who, not jironc 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason, taight erect 
His stature. il/t7?07i, P. L., vii. 606. ^ 

Ancient to\y'rs. 

And roofs embattled high, . . . 

Fall prone, Coxeper, Task, ii. 125. 

2. Lying with the face or front downward. 

• The lamb prone, 

The serpent towering and triumphant. 

Broxming, Ring and Book, II. 56. 
Specifically, in anat,: (a) Lying face downward ; stretched 
at full length on the belly, (b) Lying with the palm down- 
ward ; pronated, as the hand. In both senses, the oppo- 
site of supine. 

3. Moving or sloping downward; descending: 
inclined. 

The sun, 

Declined, was hasting now with prone career 
To the ocean isles. Milton, P. L., iv. 353. 

Prone down the rock the whitening sheet descends. 

Bums, Written by the Fall of Fyers, 
Since the floods demand 
For their descent a prone and sinking land, 

Does not this due declivity declare 
A wise director’s providential care? 

Sir R. Blackmore. 

Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

4. Inclined by disposition or natural tendency; 
propenso; disposed: usually in an ill sense. 

Heia , . . as ^>ronc to mischief 
As able to perform 't. Shak., Hen. VIII., i. 1. 160. 
Anna’s mighty Mind, 

To ilercy and soft Vity prone. 

Congreve, Pindaric Odes, i. 
Prone moutb, a mouth which lies entirely on the lower 
surface of the head, owing to the fact that the head itself 
forms a right angle witli the thorax, as In the grasshop- 
pers.— Prone surface, the lower surface. =Syn.l and 2. 
Seeprpstrafe. 

pronely (pron'li), adv. In a prone manner or 
position ; so as to bend downward, 
proneness (pron'nes), n. The state of being 
prone. (a)T]iestateofbondIngdownward: as,thepranc- 
7ieS3 of beasts timt look downward : opposed to tho erect- 
ness of man. (5) Tlie st.ate of lying nith the face or front 
downward i contrary to sxipinencss. (c) Descent ; decliv- 
ity : os, the proneness of o hill, (d) Inclination of mind, 
heart, or temper; propensity; disposition: as, pronetxess 
to self -gratification ortoselMustiflcation.ssSyn. (d)5rcn- 
dency, Disposition, etc. Seewnfk 

pronepbron (pro-nef'ron), it-; pi, 

(-rip. [NL.,<L. pro, before, + Gr. refpdc, a kid- 
ne}\] Apart of the primitive kidney of the low- 
er vertebrates, which appears at the most ante- 
rior end of the archinephric duct before the rest 
of tbe kidney and at some distance from it. it 
consists of a number of colled tubuli, beginning with clli- 
nted infundibula or nephrostomata : its duct is the Mul- 
lerian duct. See mesonephron. 

pronephros (pro-nef 'ros), u. Same usproncjih- 
ron. 

prong^t (prong), n. gyrongc, prangc, 

a pang: seojia/ir/i, which is an altered form of 
tho same word.] A pang. Prompt. Parw, pp. 
415, 493. 

prong2 (prong), [Earl}’ mod. E.alsoprowpj^c * 
cf. thrust, prolcc, thrust.] 1. A sharp 

point or a pointed instrument ; especially, one 
of several points which together make up a 
larger object: as, tbe ptrong of a fork; tho 
prong of a deeris antler. 

I dine with forks that have but two prongs. 

Suift, to Gay, March 19, 1729 
Tlie of rock rose spectral on every side, 

H. y, Sexni-xvcekly Tribxme, Sept. 28, 1878. 

2, A hay-fork. Salliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 

Would not sell me, 

But, being his domesticke friend, expell me 
With forks and prongs, as one insenc'd with ire. 
Heyxcood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Bearson, 1874, VI. 1G4). 

3. A fork or branch of a stream or inlet. 
[Southern TJ, S.] — 4. A prawn (?). 

They speed their way through the liquid waste; 

Some are rapidly borne along 

On the mailed slu-imp or tlie prickly ;won^. 

J, R. Drake, Culprit Fay, p. 29. 

prong^ (prdng), V. t [< prong^, n.] To stab 
with or as with a fork. [Humorous.] 

Dear brethren, let us tremble before those august por- 
tals. I fancy them guarded byjjrooms of tlie chamber 
with flaming silver forks with which they 2rrong all those 
who have not the right of the entree. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair,U. 



prongbuck 

prongbuck (prong'buk), «. The American an- 
telope or pronghorn, Antilocapra amcricana. 

prong-cbnck (prong'chnk), n. A burnishing- 
ehuckririth a steel prong. E. S. Knight. 

prongdoe (prong'do), n. The female of the 
prongbuck. 

prong-hoe (prong'ho), n. A hoe with prongs to 
break the earth. 

pronghorn (prong'horn), a. and n. I. a. Hav- 
ing horns with a prong or snag, as the prong- 
buck: as, the pronghorn antelope. 

II. n. The prongbuck or enbrit. This remark- 
flhle ajiimal is an isolated American type, like the saiga of 
tile Old ^\'o^ld ; ithas no near relatives living, and is sup. 
po'cd to he in the Hue of descent from sonic stock more 
or les« like the f«.':il Sh athcrixim of India. It is not an 
antelope in anj jiroper sense, though universally so calletl 
in therc"ions it inhabits — the first literary nse of the name 
dating about 1S12. The pronghorn was tlrst scienf ideally 
dcscrilied fnun inatorLal fiirnislicd hy Lewis and Clarke to 
(icorge Ord, ho i.illed it Aniilojxc a»icnV«iifi in ISl.'i, hut 
very soon instituted the genus Antilocapra (which .see, 
and Anf’li>capriihr, lor technical characters). The male 
stinds alKHit 3 feet liigh at the croup and ^^ithe^s; tlio 
limbs are Very slender; the general form is that of a deer, 
but rather stouter (contrary to a general impression) ; tlie 
fjes are extremely large and full, and placed directly 
under the base of the liorns ; these in the male arc from 
(i or ^ inches to a foot in length, curved variously, but 
.always with the chanictcristic prong or snag— in the fe- 
male mere hair>'conc3 tipped with a horny thimble an inch 
long. The honis arc shed annually, late in the fall or 
early In winter. The pelage is close, ^\ithout any flowing 
tufts, but coarse and brittle, and nearly wnrtliless ; tlic 
bide makes aaaluabic buckskin ^^hen dressed. The veni- 
son is excellent, resembling mutton rather than deer* 
mc.at. There is an extensive set of cutaneous sebaceous 
glands, eleven in number, which during the rut exhale a 
strong liirclne odor. The prongdoe rcguhuly drops twins, 
usually late in spring or early in Eummer, and the kids 
are not spotted (as the young of Ccm\l(r usually arc), hut 
re'omble thtir parents. The bucks and does arc alike of 
a tawny or a clln\v|sh*hrowu\ color, with a large white dl«k 
on the buttocks, a white crc«ccnt and triangle on tlie fore 
part of the neck, and the nnderparts and inner sidcsof the 
limbs V bite: the forehead, muzzle, a spot on the neck over 
the gland, and tlic horns and lioofs arc mostly black or 
black i«Ii. During mo«t of the year the animals go in bands, 
fioinctimcs numbering thousands, but oftctier of imicli 
lees extent They range over all the region of the groat 
plains, from liritjch America far into ilcxico, excepting 
where th^'y have of late years been driven off by the settle- 
ment of themur.trj'. Unlike the bison, the pronghorn does 
not appc.ir to have c\er r.ingcd cast of the Mi'^sisslpjjl. 
It Is noted foi its fleetness, and for a singuliir mixture <tf 
tImidllN jijiil curiosity, vldch renders it ausccpUble of 
being “llaggcd,”or decoyed within ritlc-raiigo liy the ex- 
hibition of an> unusual object, a* a handkerchief tied to a 
pub. The gait is biioy.int and easy, and uhen bounding 
at full sp'-Ml tlie animal is probably the fleetest of any 
American ganm. Hut it lacks bottom, and Its Obtonislilng 
bur'ts of «p'.t.d cannot be long sustained. Alino«t any 
pack of bounds can overtake it. If (ho game has not too 
muih adxantago at the start. Thopronghoni i.s subject 
loan epidemic illseasc of unknown chanictcr, which in 
some years has destroyed many thousands. This fact, 
together vilh the incessant persecution it suffers, has 
ver)' apiirt c lablj diminished its numbers as well as con- 
tracted its lange of late years, though itappears tohcstlll 
very far from the point of cxteniilnatlon. 
pronityt (pro'ni-ti), v. [= It.nyouilii (cf. Sp. 
pronndnfl Pg. })ro}ici<ia(lc),\ h. 2 iro)iit(i(f~)s, 
inclination, < j}ro}ius, bont, inclinod: see ]}ronc.] 
Hnrae as j)ro;/r;Kvs-. 

Saint r.anle in lij'S Pietle to Horn. Bpekethof thc 7 <r/>. 
7i\tt/ and incciotis in the fleshe remaining as the rcliipics 
of original pirinc. Sir T. .Vorr, Works, p. 

pronominal (pro-nom'i-nal), a. [= F. Sp. Pg. 
prontfiniiinl = It.jfnmotuiiialCfK h.pronniuinahs, 
pertaining ton pronoun, < 7 U’o;;omc«, a pronoun : 
see ]>rou(>i(ii.^ Belonging to or of tlionnturonf 
a pronoun: as, a pronominal root. 

In Slam, M hcn apking the king’s commands, the prctimn- 
inal form i-s as mucli as po«slhlc, cvadctl. 

li. Sjtfnccr, Prin. of Sociol., § 

pronominally (prd-nom'i-nal-i), adr. With the 
effect or force ol' a pronoun; by means of a 
pronoun. 

“ AMiat wa.s that notion of liis" — they usually ppokc of 
the minister /.'ronomi/iuf/r/. //oircW/^, Annie Kilbum.xxx. 

pronotal (pro-no'tal), a. {_<. pronolum + -r//.] 
Situated on the pronotum; of or pertaining to 
the pronotum. 

pronotary, n. Same an prothonnfart/. 

And I knew jou a ProiwtaricJi boy, 

That wrote Indentures at the tonne Iiouse doore. 

Danid, Queen’s Arcadia, Hi. 1. 

pronotum (pvd-no'tum), n.] pi. pronoUi (-til). 
[NL., < Gr. rrpd, before, + rwrof, back: see no- 
f»m.] Tlie anterior one of the three divisions 
of the notum of an insect, preceding the meso- 
notum; the dorsal or tergal section of the pro- 
tliorftx; the upper part of tlie first thoracic seg- 
ment or prothoracic tergum. it is typically divided 
Into four Fclerltcs (the nncscutum, scutum, Bcntellum, 
and postscutelluin), which Eclerltcs are, however, usually 
more or less consolidated and therefore indi-stinguishable. 
See cut under /n^'cefn.— Cruciate, emarfflnate, obvol- 
vent, pulvinate, etc., pronotum. Sec the adjectives. 
— Producted pronotum. Sec product. 


4771 

pronoun (pro'noun), «. [Not found in ME. ; 
appar, altered (to suit the earlier noun) < F. 
pronom = Sp. jyronomhrc = Pg. pronome = It. 
pronomCy < L. pronomeUf a word standing in 
place of a noun, < pro, for, + nomctij a noun; 
see iiot/K.] In gram.y a word used instead of a 
noun to avoid the repetition of it; a demonstra- 
tive word, pointing to a person or thing, but 
not describing it otherwise than by designating 
position, direction, relation to the speaker, or 
the like; one of a small body of words, in Indo- 
European and other families of language, com- 
ing from a few roots, different from those from 
which come in general verbs and nouns, and 
baxungtho oftieeof designating rather than de- 
scribing: they are believed to havo borne an 
important part in the development of infleetivo 
structure iii laugiiago. They arc divided into various 
cl.isses: 7 >cr«onfTf (doubtless originally demonstrative), as 
7, thoxt, he, etc. ; jio^scfdie, which arc the adjective forms 
of the personal, as «»»/, thy, Aw, etc. , demonstrative, as this, 
that, (Ac.', interrogative, ns who, irAnf, etc. ; rcfafiVc (which 
are always cither demonstnatlves or interrogatives wltli 
cliangcd ofllee, implying an antecedent to whicli they re- 
fer or relate), as that, which, who, etc. ; and indefinite, 
n hich are of various meaning, and shade off into ordinary 
nouns each, c/fAcr, some, any, such, etc. Abbreviated 
pr., pron. 

pronounce (iup-nouns')» r-J prot. and pp. jiro- 
nnnnccdfppv. pronouncing. [< jtronouuccn, 
< OV, prononcer, F. jtrononerr = Sp. Pg. pro- 
numnor = lt.prnnunci(irCyj>ronuu::iarc, < L. pro- 
uuntiarc, proobiim, publisli. < pro, fortli, + nun- 
Hare, announce, < uuntius, that makes known; 
see nuncio. Cf. onuounce, denounce, enounce^ re- 
nounce.^ I. tr((us. If. To declare; make known; 
announce; proclaim. 

I will pronounce this bloitdic deede. 

And blottc thine honor bo. 

Gascoigne, rhllomcne, p. 100. {Arher.) 

2. To form or articulate by tho organs of 
speech; utter articulately; speak; utter; spe- 
cifically, to give a word its due recognized 
sound in uttering it. 

Then said tlicy unto him, Say now Slilbbolcth : and he 
paid Slbbolcth; foi lie could not frame to pronounce It 
right. Judges xil. G. 

Yet sometime “Tnrquin” was pronounced plain, 

But through his tcctli, ns If tho tnunc he tore. 

ShaK., Lucrccc, 1. 1780. 

3. To utter formally, oflieially, or solemnlj’. 

I do ))c.scech your lordship, for the wrongs 

This man hath done me. let me ;>ron«»ncc Ids punishment! 

Heau. and FI., Woman-Hater, v. G. 

An Idol in the form of a Dog or Wolf, which was wor- 
shipped, and is said to liax'e prntiounc'd Oracles at this 
place. MAundrell, Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 30. 

4. To speak oruttcr rhetorically; deliver: ns, 
to pronounce an oration. 

Tlie things that mount the rostrum with n skip, 

And then skip down ngnin ; pronounce a text . . . 

CowpcT, Task, ik 410. 

5. To declare or nflirin. 

O gentle Uomco, 

If tliou dost love, pronounce It fnitiifully. 

Shak., K. niul .T., ii. 2. 04. 

I dare not jrmuounee you will be a just monarch. 

Ford, Broken Heart, iv. 3. 

An autlior who laughs at the public which jirononners 
him u dunce. Goldsmith, Tlic Bcc, No. 2. 

“Syn. Enunciate, Deliver, cXc, i^cc utter. 

Il, iutraim, 1. To spoak with confidcuco or 
autliority; make declaration; utter an opinion; 
decUiro one’s self. 

Norc.an (I] /frononnee upon it 
. . . wliethcr 

The habit, bat, and feather. 

Or the frock and gipsy bonnet, 

Be tlic neater ami completer. 

Tennyson, Maud, xx. J. 

Aekcd what she most dcRlred, pIic pronounced for a spe- 
cial providence of tea and sugar. 

First Year of a Silken Feign, p. 22. 

Among the Irish peerage there aic more tlian a dozen 
w'ho Iiave eltlicr pronounced for tlie principle of Home 
Kulc or arc not hostile to it if n fair sclicmo be devised. 

Contemporary Jtev., LII. 314. 

2. To utter words; Bpccifically, to articulate 
words correctly. 

pronouncef (pro-nouns'), «. Pronunciation; 
declaration. 

That all controversie may end In the flnall pronounce or 
canon of one Arch-prlmat. 

Milton, Churcli-Govcmmcnt, I. G. 

pronounceable (pro-noun'sa-bl). a. [< pro- 
nounce + -ahtc, Ci. 'pronunciahlc.'] Capable of 
beiug pronounced or uttered. 

Its first syllnWo, “Pen,” 

Is pronouncealile ; tlicii 

Como two LLs and two IlUs, two FFs and an N. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. GG. 


pronunciation 

pronounced (pro-nounst'), p. a. [Pp. of jn o- 
nounce, r.] Strongly marked or defined; de- 
cided. 

Our friend’s views became every day more pronounced. 

Thackeray. 

The outline of the tower is not unlike that of the Para- 
surameswara temple, . . . but the central belt is more 
pronounced. J. I'ergimon, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 438. 

XVolsey was too great a man, and More too good a man, 
to be tools of Heniy, especially .after the inclination to- 
wards tyrannic caprice became move pronounced. 

Stubhs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 248. 

pronouncedly (pro-iioun'sed-li), adv. In a pro- 
nounced manner; markedly. 

“Fatal Water,” the most Tironm/nccclZi/ pathetic of the 
tales. The Academy, Feb. 8, 1890, p. 03. 

pronouncement (pro-nonns'ment), n. [< F. 
prononcement = Vi\ prononciamcn =Sp. _ 2 >ro- 
nunciamicnio = \i. pronunziamento; < ML. pro- 
nunciamentum, < L. pronuntiarc^ pronounce: 
see pronounce.'] Tho act of pronouncing; a 
proclamation; a formal announcement. 

Tlie law is apprehended by ocular inspection, audible 
pronouncement, and other like natural ways of cognition. 

Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 114. 

pronouncer (pro-nonn'ser), n. One who pro- 
nounces, or utters or declares, 
pronouncing (pro-noun'sing),p. a. [Ppr. oiprfj- 
nounce, v.] Pertaining to, indicating, or teach- 
ing pronunciation; as, aprofloaneb?// dictionary, 
pronubial (pro-nu'bi-al), a. [< L. pronuhus, 
pertaining to marriage, < pro, for, + niibcrc, 
mairy, xved: see nubile.] Presiding over mar- 
riage. Congreve. [Pare.] 
pronuclear (pr6-m“i'ldc-iir), a. [ipronuclc-us + 
-rfr3.] Pertaining to a pronncleus, or having 
its character. 

pronucleate (pro-nu'kle-at), a. \<. pronuclc-us 
+ -ofcl.] Having a pronncleus or pronuclei. 
pronucleus(pr6-nu'kle-us),?t. ; \A.pronuclci (-i). 
[< L. pro, before, + nucleus, nucleus.] 1. A 
primitive nucleus ; tho nucleus of an ovum or 
of a spemiatozoon before these have united 
to form the definitive micleus of an impreg- 
nated oxnim. Tliat of the ovum is the female, that 
of tho spermatozoon the male pronucleus. The forma- 
tion of the female pronncleus commonly occurs in a ripe 
ovum after the extrusion of the particles of yolk known 
ns the polar globules of Jiobin, and it is that part of tho 
original gcnnlnal vesicle which remains behind after such 
extrusion, receding from tlie surface of the ovum and ns- 
Buniing a spherical form. The nmle pronucleus is simply 
the head of a spermatozoon buried in the yolk, and about 
to blend its substance with that of the female pronucleus. 
Sec faninonuclcus, masculonuctcus. 

2. In hot., the nucleus of a conjugating gamete, 
which on coalescing with another pronucleus 
forms tho germ-nuclous. Goebel. 
pronunciablet (pro-nun'si-n-bl), a. [= It.pi-o- 
nunciohilc, < L. pronunlinre, prnnuiictnrc, pro- 
noiineo (see pronounce), + -oWc.] Pronounce- 
able. 

Vowels ;;ronMi»cioAfr by tbeintertexturoof a consonant. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 54. 

pronuncial (pro-uun'gial), a. [< L. pronun- 
tiarc, prouunciarc, pronounco (see pronounce), 
4- -u?.] Pertaining to pronunciation, 
pronunciamento (pro - mm^si - a - raen'to), n. 
Same as pronuuciamiento. 
pronunciamiento (Sp. pron. pro-non-the-d- 
mien'to), ». [Sp., = E. pronouncement.] A 

inaiiifesto or proclamation ; a formal announce- 
ment or declaration: often applied to the dec- 
larations of insurrectionists. Also jit'onuncia- 
mento. 

They [the people of Suez] ore, according to all accounts, 
a turbulent and somewhat fanatic set, fond of quarrels, 
and slightly addicted to pronunciamentos. 

It. F. Burton, El-ifedinah, p. 118. 

pronunciation (pro-nnn-si-a'shpn), n. [< F. 
pronunciation = S’p. = Pg. pro- 

nnneiagdo = It. 2 >yonunciazionc, < Jj. jironuntia- 
tio{n-), 2 )ronunciatio(n-), a proclamation, a pub- 
lication, < jironuntiarc, prouunciarc, proclaim, 
announce: see prowottHcc.] 1. Tho act of pro- 
nouncing, or uttering with articulation; the 
manner of uttering words or letters ; specifical- 
ly, tho manner of uttering words which is held 
to bo coiTGct, as based on the practice of the 
best speakers; as, tho 2 n’onunciation of a name; 
distinct or indistinct iironunciation. Abbrevi- 
ated firon. 

The standard of pronuimaiion is not the authority of 
any dlctionarj’, or of any orthoepist ; but it is the present 
usage of litcraiy and well-bred society. 

Nuttttll, quoted in N. and Q., 7th sen, VII. 174. 
2. Tlio art or manner of uttering a discourse 
xvith euphony and gi'ace: now called dcUvcrij. 

Wcll-placlng of ^^orcls for the sweetness oi pronuncia- 
tion was not known til! ilr. Waller introduced it. 

Dnjdcn, Dcf.of Lpil. to second part uf Conq.of Granada, it 



pronunciation 

Pronunciation of Greelc and Latin, (a) Continental 
m-onunciation or system of prominciation, a system of pro- 
nunciation of Latin or Greek confoiniing or approximat- 
inc to tiiat in use on the continent of Europe, especially 
in the vowel-sounds. As each of the principal nations in 
western Europe pronounces Latin, and the most of them 
Greek also, in the main after the analogy of its own lan- 
guage, it is only in their chief points of agreement that a 
usage which can justify this epithet continental e^sts. 
The system of pronunciation known as continental retains, 
for the most part, the English sounds of the consonants, 
and pronounces the vowels as in German or_ Italian. 
There is a stricter form of continental pronunciation of 
Latin, approacliing the Loman, and a modified form, ap- 
proaching the English. The continental system of pro- 
nouncing Greek is often called Eramian, as closely resem- 
bling the niodifted or modern Erasmian pronunciation 
used in Germany, (b) Eclectic prommeiation {ofGrec1c\ a 
system of pronunciation of ancient Greek which seeks 
to approximate to the actual ancient pronunciation. It 
agrees on the whole with the stricter continental system, 
and pronounces the diphthongs so that each element can 
he heard separately, (c) English i>ronuneiatiQn{of Greck\ 
a system of pronouncing Greek with the English sounds 
of the corresponding Latin letters. This system is now 
little used in the United States, (d) English ;3ro«un«a- 
Hon (of Laiin\ a system of pronouncing Latin which fol- 
lows, with some exceptions, the general analogy of the 
modern pronunciation of English. Tlie Latin rnle of ac- 
centuation detcnnincs the place of the accent; but the 
vowels are given their long or short Englisli sounds with- 
out regnnl to their TiUtin quantity. The English long 
sounds are used at the end of a woul (hut final n is usually 
obscure, as in coma), before another vowel, and at the end 
of .an accented penult or of any unaccented syllable (ex- 
cept penultimate i) The English short sounds arc used 
in a syllabic ending with n consonant (except final w, os), 
before two consonants (not a mute and liquid) and x (=; cs), 
and (excepting i0 in an accented antepenult before a sin- 
gle consonant, if not followed by two vowels the former 
of which is e, i, oi y. C, s. and t, succeeding tlie accent, 
arc equivalent to sh, and a* is sounded like ksh, before two 
vowels the former of u hich is an unaccented t or y, unless 
f, or x precedes. Iintiala: is pionounecd z. Ifthesecond 
of two initial consonants is not h, I, or r, the first (if not «) 
is silent. Initial chth ainl jihth arc pionounccd th. There 
are no silent vou’els. Different authorities vary these 
rules somewhat, oi ucKuowledgo various exceptions to 
them. The English system of pronunciation of Latin reg- 
ulates the pronunciation in English of all proper names 
which have not altered their Latin spelling, and of all 
Latin woids and phrases which have become Anglicized, 
(c) Erasinian pronunciation (o/Crrrcfr), a system the earliest 
cliampion of u hich was Eiasmus in his treatise “DeEecta 
Latini GiTcciipie xScrnionis I'ronunclatione" (Easel, lfi28). 
Tlie pronunciation universally in use at that time was the 
modern Greek as used in the middle ages and supported 
iiy llyzantine scholars at tlie time of the revival of Icttci'S. 
Investigation led to a general conviction among scholars: 
in the west of Ihiropc that the Erasmian theory of tlio an- 
cient pronunciation was eoncct; and by the end of the 
sivteenth euiitiu} —after eonsideniblc controversy, oni- 
hlttei-ed bv the fact that the traditional or modern pvo- 
imiiciation was favored by supporters of the papacy, and 
the Erasmian S)stcni by the Keformers — the I'rasinian 
system had come mt<» general use, and the llyzantine 
mctliod of pronouncing Greek as a living language — also 
called the Jln/chlinjan. from Johann Rcuchlin, the fU*st 
great representative of Gieek seliolaisUip in Germany — 
became obsolete in the western schools, In its original 
fotin the Erasmian pionuneiation was distinguished from 
the llcuehlniiaii bj giving most of the vowels the sounds 
which they have in Latin as pronounced by most of the 
w’cstern nations, the Italians, Germans, etc., and by pro- 
nonneing thediphtlinngs so that each vowel in them should 
pieservo its own «onnd. As, however, this pioinincintJon 
closely approached that of the modem western languages 
in the sixteenth eciitiiry, it became practically the usage 
that evciy nation should pmnonnccGrcck after the analogy 
of its ow II language, and, as this lias gradually eliangcdjn 
each tonntrj, the proniincintloii of Greek has varied w ith 
it. 1 n England, in the time of Henry V III., the proimiici- 
ation of vowels was noail) tlie same as in continental lan- 
guages. Tins is evident fnim the fact that the relation of 
the Greek vow els, as pronounced by the Erasmian system, 
to those in the Latin alpliabet, as used in the vernacular, 
is treated bj wiUci*s of that time ns identical in Ewglniid 
and on the continent. In Engl.mid, accordingly, the Enis- 
mian s>'stem of pronunciation was insensibly transfomied 
int<» what is now called the EnylMi pronunciation of Greek. 
The system known ns the continental is a jmrtial revision 
of the Erasmian ; that designated as the eclectic restores 
the Erasmian with ^omo alterations. (/) Modeni Greek 
2 irnnunnation, the pi'oniineiation of Oicok, ancient and 
niodem, actually in use in Greece at the present day. 
The cliaiige from the ancient to the present pronunciation 
was very giadnnl. The first signs of its prevalence arc 
found in the IWcotian dialect ana among ITellcnists. Con- 
fusion of et with • became general about 200-100 li. C.. but 
good speakers still made some dllTercncc between these 
somuh till after 200 a. d. The vowel n began to be fre- 
quently confounded with i about 2.'’0-l&0 d. c., but per- 
sons of culture retained the sound of a Latin e (English li) 
for it till .'■lOO A. Ii. or later. The diphthong ai became 
identical in sound with ? about 150- 200 A. D., and some- 
what later oi was pronounced like v (u). The vowel v was 
distinguished from i till late Byzantine times. Afternbout 
150-200 A. 1). ai», cu came to be sounded as av, ev, and later 
ns af, ef before suids. During tlie Homan imperial period 
distinctions of quantity fell more and more into disuse, 
and merely accentual poetry began as caily as the fourth 
centuiy. In Egypt and other countries outside of Greece 
these changes of pronunciation began very early, and even 
the older manuscripts are accordingly full of their ef- 
fects (lotrtcmns). This system of pronunciation prevailed 
throughout the middle ages not only in the East, but in 
tiic AVest till the time of the Heformation. Also called 
iotacism^ Haci^m, Ecuchlinian pronunciation, (g) Ucueh- 
linian pronunciation (o/ Greek). Same as (/). See (c). (fi) 
lioman pronunciation (of Latin), a system of pronuncia- 
tion of Latin which seeks to approximate to tho actual an- 
cient pronunciation. It differs from the stricter conti- 
nental system chiefly in the sounds given to re, ce, c, and 
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V, ana in Iiavin?, only one sonnd tor each voivel. In the from tliG fly-ivlieol of an engine, or transmitted 
ancient pronunciation e and o varied in sound, and there gliaftilis 
are indications that the short vowels in general differed 
somewhat in quality from the long vowels. The follow- 
ing tables exhibit the leading systems described above. 


PROinJKCIATIOK OF GREEK. 


Continental. 

n 

n 

I (or ae) 
a 

OH (or ao) 

b 

B 

0 

1 (or Ce, a) 

II (or Co) 
dz or z 
a (or a) 
n 

fi (or Ao, ad) 
th 


Englisli. 


Modern 

Greek. 

h 


The principle of this apparatus is the 

same in all of its forms. In the accompanying illustration, 
w’hich represents a form of the apparatus used in labora- 
tories, c is a shaft provided with a winch c, and support- 
ed in bearings d in a frame /t; y is a lever having a scale- 
pan suspended from the point m near the extremity of 
the longer arm as shown at b, on which, when iu use, a 
weight or w'eights i are placed ; a is a counterpoise ; / is a 
chain connected at its ends to tightening-boUs k, K'; I indi- 


ks 

o(A) 

oi 

o 

fi (u) 
n (II) 
we.vvhc 
k(eh) 


nti 

Uv or ;u 

b 

V 

e 

gh or y 

«e 


d 

dll « TH 

c 

c or A 

u 

c 

cv or ef 

z 

z 

c 

c 

c 

e 

fl 

cv or ef 

th 

th 

i 

6 

i 

ks 

6 

ks 

o 

6 

oi 

e 

ou 

'6 

u 

6 

u 

e 

\vi, 

will 6 

k 

<•}! 

6 

6 

0 

6 

ou 

Av or of 

li 

Silent. 



cates wooden brake-shoes, which, by tightening the chain 
/, can be made to press strongly against the projecting 
end of the shaft e; g,{f are stop-icsts, which limit the 
motion of the lever, used only for convenience in applying 
the brake, and not essential to its action. In the deter- 
mination of the power transmitted through the shaft e, 
moving in the direction shown by the arrow, the counter- 
poise is first adjusted to counterbalance the long arm of 
tlic lever and tlie empty scale-pan. The chain / is then 
tightened nml the-scale-pan loaded, so that at a given ve- 
locity the lever is by the friction of the brake held away 
from the rest (f, but not in contact with g. Under condi- 
tions so established, if L = the perpendicular distance in 
feet of the point I from the axis of e, S = the weight 
in pounds placed in the pan, r = the radius in feet or 
fractions of a foot of the shaft c, and 51 = the moment of 
toralon In pounds, then will LS/r = 51, and 2Trr5r = the 
power transmitted in foot-pounds during each turn of the 
winch. Also called Prong's brake. 
prooemiac (pro-e'mi-ak), «. [< prooemium -t- 
-nc.] RelatinB to or constituting a prooomium 
or preface. 

Tlic lOltli (rsalm) is tho Procemiar, because it com- 

__ _ _ inences Vespers. ./. .1/. .Ycaic, Eastern Churoli, i. 850. 

Ilf short hi ciosed syllables (the EnSlsh p prooemlum, piOCemion (pro-o'mi-um, -ou), II. 
treating them as a aiul i hi I-athi), u proccinUim, < Gr. rrpooifiiov, an opening: see 

proem.'] 1. Same ns jn-ociK. 


wu o (66) 

Hough breathing C) 

III all these systems ic, A, m» n o’* '’“* 'P respec- 

tively havo the same sounds as/r. /, in, n,p, r. s, t.f, and ps. 
The fiouiids given In parentheses represent the stricter 
continental pronunciation. v 2 is y before y, k, x (y' 
iiig Y elsewhere); gh represents the corresponding sonant 
to Cli (nearly as German g in Wagen ns pronounced by 
most Germans). In the Modern Greek system x ch as in 
Gcriniiii ieh, and v is y before n and 0 sounds (<, i, etc.); 
yK is ngg, tiff is mo, ami it is ml. The stiict continental 
system ami the Modem Greek pronounce by the written 
accent, wltilo the English and the modified continent.al 
accent Greek by the rule for accent in Latin, 'llic two 
last-iinmcd systems generally make a ami » open 

sjllablos ami short in closed ^ 

iitiuciatlon t 
always long. 


rjlONUNCTAnOX OK LATIN. 



Roman. 

Contincnt.l1. 
Strut. Modified. 

Iln^lidi 

a 

n 

a 

a, a 

a, a 

le 

i (ae) 

A 

A 

0, c 

all 

u(i (ao) 

<m 

ail 

nu 

c’ 

k 

k 

k 

k 

c- 

k 

s 

H (sh) 

s (sh) 

cll 

k 


k 

k 

0 

A 

A 

A, c 

e, 0 

ou 

CO 

CO 

u* 

U 

b' 

g 

R 

R 

R 

g- 

R 

R 

j 

j , 

1 

c 

6 

c 

b i 

j 

y 

y , 

j 

J 

o 

6 

o, A 

«>, o 

6, o 

(D 

of 

A 

a 

6, c 

s 

s 

8(z) 

s(z) 

a (z. sh, 

t 

t 

t 

t(R) 

t ^U) 

u 

0 

<) 

fl, u 

fl, u 

V 

vv 

v 

V 

v 

X 

ks 

k.s 

ks 

ks (ksh, 

y 

u 

11 


i* i 

z 

dr. (r) 

dr 

z 

z 


In all these systems b, d,/, h. A, I, i«, n, ph (= f), g{qu 
= Aac). r, t, th (in thin), have tlieir ordinary English sounds. 
C- and ropiescnt caml // before e. /r, a*. », ami »/; cl and 
at represent c and y before other letters than these. I'hc 
short vovvel-soumls are used in the English and in the 
modified continental system in closed syllables, ami the 
long vovvel-soumls hi open syllables, rcg.ardlcss of the an- 
cient quantity. The Roman system gives the same (jual- 
ity of sound to a short vowel as to a long, but makes it 
more rapid in pronunciation. In continental pronunch- 
tioii s Is by some pronounced z between two vowels, and in 
the modified system final is pronounced ixr, and final vs 
6s. For the pronunciation of c, s, and t as sh, and of x 
ns ksh or z, see (d). Tronounco u as In Gcnnan, or ns 
French u. 

pronunciative (pro-mm'gi-u-tiv), a. [= It . pro- 
inuiziatiro, < Ij. prominiiaiiais, proiiiinciatinis, 
dcelnrativo, cuuucia.tivo, < prommtiare, 2 >ronun- 
cinre, pi-oclniin, enounce: .see ^ironovncc.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to promineiation ; prounneia- 
tovy.— 2t. Uttering conOdently; dogmatical. 

The confident and pra;i««cia/irc school of Aristotle. 

Bacon, rromctlieus. 

pronunciator (pro-nnn'gi-a-tor), n. [= Sp. Pg. 
pronmicimlor = It. pronmKiatore, < L. pironmi- 
tialor, ]}romtnciator, a reciter, a rclater, <pro- 
mmUarc, jjronunciarc, publish, proclaim: see 
pronounce.] Ono who pronoimces. 

pronunciatory (pro-nnn'si-a-to-ri), a. [< 2 >ro- 
nunciator + -yl.] Relntingto pronunciation. 
Prony's dynamometer. A dj-namomoter, 
named after its inventor, much used for ob- 


I'orgctfiil how my rich promnim mnkes 
Thy glory lly along the Italian fichl, 

In lays that will outlast thy Deity. 

Tennyson, Lucretius. 

In Ids prart’niiifm ho plainly intimates thatheis putting 
forlii a kind of commonplace hookof hisloiical anecdotes. 

Encyc. Brit., NXIV. 41. 

2. In rhct.j tho o.xordinm. 
proof (prof), II. and n. [Early mod. E. proofe, 
pro/c, < klE. proo/, jiron.;!, j>ro/c, also (whence 
caiiy mod. E. prfe/, ^n'cc/) preef, 2 irccve, prevc, 
prewe, < OP. prove, 2 >i'ocve, preure, P. 2 >rcuvc = 
Pr. prova, proa, a proof, < LL. proha, a proof, 
< L. proharc, prove: see prorc.] 1. n. 1. Any 
rlTort, act, or operation made for the purpose of 
ascertaining .any truth or fact; a tost; a trial: 
as, to makejnvhi/'of a person’s trustworthiness 
or courage. 

The verr.iy preeve shcwclh it indode. 

Chaucer, Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 1G3. 

Here .and sc, audscy thou nought, 

Than selinll thou not he hrought. 

Babces Boole (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 

Madam, you may make Proof of him, and if your Lady- 
ship find him too saucy or wasteful, you may return him 
whence you had him. Hoivcll, Letters, I. v. 36. 

Let there be 

Once every year a joust for one of these; 

For so i)y nine years’ i>roo/ we needs must learn 


Wiiich is our mightiest. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 


2 . 


_. Evidence and argumentation putting the 
conclusion beyond reasonable doubt; demon- 
stration, perfect or imperfect. 

Trifics light ns air 

Arc to the jealous confirmations strong^ ^ 

As proo/s of holy writ. Shak., Othello, iii. 3.324. 
They Imiracles] are not private, but public proofs; not 
tilings to be done In a corner, for the sake of single per- 
sons, hut before multitudes, and in the face of the sun. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sennons, I. xii. 

Credulous enough 

To swallow much upon much weaker proqf. 

Cotvpcr, Conversation, 1. 722. 

3t, A thing proved or tried ; tnith or knowledge 
gathered by experience; experience. 

Out of your proof you spe.'vk ; we, poor untledged, 
nuve never wing'd from view o* the nest, nor know not 
■What air 's from liorae. Shak., Cymbeline, iii. ;i. 27. 

4. Tlie state of having been tested and ap- 
proved; firmness, hardne.ss, or impenetrability: 
snecifioallv annlied to arms or armor of defense, 
taining data for computing tlio power deliv- to note tliat they have Leen duly tested and aie 
ered by turbines and other wator-whoels, or impenetrable. 



proof 

There died of his hand Sarpedon, Plistonax, Strophilus, 
and Ilippolytus, men of great proo/ in wars. 

Sir P, Sidney, Arcadia, iii. 

She hath Dian’s wit ; 

And, in strong jjroo/ of chastity well arm’d, 

i'rom love’s weak childish bow she lives unharm’d. 

Shak., K. and J., i. 1. 210. 

’J hey harnessed him from head to foot with what was 
of proo/, lest perhaps he should meet with assaults in the 
waj. Jiiinyan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 124. 

5. Ill law: (a) Tlio convincing effect of evi- 
dence; the manifestation of the truth of a 
proposition by presenting the reasons for as- 
senting to it; such an aiTay of evidence as 
sliould determine the judgment of tlic tribunal 
in regard to a matter of fact, in criminal cases, 
to be effectual as pixwf, tlic evidence must satisfy beyond 
a reasonable doubt. In civil cases it is enough that the 
e^idence proponderatts. 

r.viilencc Is the medium of^jroo/; proof is the effect of 
evidence. Jndyc Danfurtk, 103 X. V., 73. 

(h) ])L In equity practice, the instruments of 
evidence in their documentary’ form, as deposi- 
tions, deeds, etc., received in a cause, (c) The 
presentation of sufficient evidence : as, the hui’- 
den of proof Vies ivith the plaintiff, proof is either 
written or paiole. 'Ihe fonner consists of lecords. deeds, 
or other writings ; the latter of the testimony of witnesses 
personally appearing in coui t or before a proper oflicer, 
and, as a rule, suoni to tlie truth of what they depose. 
In this sense the word is used to designate either the 
ta.'ik of going forward with the giving of evidence at the 
trial or the task of satisfying the minds of the jurj’- 
Owing to the different functions of the judge and tlie 
jiirj', the distinction is of great practical importance, be- 
cause when the plaintiff has given evidence which w ouhl 
entitle him if unanswered to go to the juiy, it is proper for 
him to tell counsel that the burden of pi oof is on de- 
fendant, meaning that if the defendant adduces no evi- 
dence the plaintiff will be entitled to have the case sul»- 
mitted to tlie juiy; hut it is error for him tlicreupon, 
whether defendant offers evidence or not, to tell the jur>' 
tliat the burden of proof is on defendant to contradict 
plaintiff’s ca«e, for, considered as a task of satisfying the 
jury, the burden of proof remains upon the plaintiff 
tluxuichout. The burden of proof is never on the defen- 
dant in this sense, except in respect to an afllrmative de- 
fense ill avoidance as distinguished from a denl.al. (d) 
In Scots law, the taking of endonce by a judge 
upon an issue framed in pleading. Somoiimcs 
disputed fact.® may be sent to a jury, hut. except in ac- 
tions of damages, a proof is almost invariably tlie couise 
adopted. . . . Tlio evidence as the proof is taken down in 
shorthand, and counsel are heard at the close, Henry 
GouOy. 

6. A test ap])lied to manufactured articles or 
to natural substances prepared for use ; lienee, 
the state of that which has undergone this test, 
or is capable of undergoing it satisfactorily. 
Compare armor of proof. — 7. In alcoholic 
liquors, the degree of strength which gives a 
specific gravity of 0.920, See U., 2. Liquors 
lighter than this are said to be ahovc proof, and heavier 
Ihjiiors are bdoir jrroof. See oiv rproof and underproof. 

The expressions “ 20 per cent over proof," “ 20 per cent 
under proof," mean that the liquor contains 20 volumes 
of water for cvcr>' 100 volumes over or under this fixed 
quantity, and that, in order to reduce the spirit to proof, 
20 per cent of water by volume must be subtracted or add- 
ed as tlie case may be. Spotns* Encyc. Mannf., I. 215, 

8. In priniiiuf, a trial impression from com- 
posed type, taken for correction. Generally a 
number of successive proofs are read before the matter is 
ready for the press, corrections being made first in the 
printliig-onice until what is technically called a clenn 
proof can be submitted to the autlior. The final proof Is 
called upTosproof or a. foundry-proof , the first being used 
of letterpress woik, and tlie latter of plate-work. 

Lop. "What says my printer now? 

Gal. Here ’s your last proo/, sir. [Giving proof-sheet.) 
you shall liave perfect books now in a twinkling. 

Fletcher {and anothcr'i), Nice Valour, Iv. 1 (circa 102.5). 

9. In enr/ravinf/ and etching, an impression taken 
from an engraved plate to show its state during 
the progress of executing it; also, an early and 
superior impression, or one of a limited num- 
ber, taken before the title or inscription is en- 
graved on the plate, and known tis jiroof before 
letter. There may bo first, second, and thinl proofs, 
maiking successive states of the work. See also artiH's 
proof, India proof, proof icxlh open Iclterg, and ]>rnof uith 
remarnuc, below. 

10. In numis., any early impression struck at 
the mint from a coin-die used for producing the 
current coins of the realm, proofs arc often dis- 
tinguished from tlie coins struck off for actual currency 
by having their edges left plain instead of being milled or 
Inscribed. They are also often stniek in a metal of greater 
or less value than that wlilch Is proper to tlie current coin : 
thus, there are gold, silver, and bronze twou/k of the Lng- 
llsh copper farthing issued by George III. in 1799. Com- 
pare paffeni, 8. 

11. In fcoo/;6/«c7t«f/;the rough uncut edges of the 
shorter leaves of a trimmed book, wliich prove 
that the book has not been cut down too much. 
— 12. In arith., an operation serving to check 
the accuracy of the calculation.— Acroamatic 
proof. aeroamatic. — A priori proof, (a) Proof de- 
duced from principles. (6) Proof independent of experi- 
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encc. — Armor of proof, armor w’hich has hcen proved 
trustworthy, or which is known to bo trustworthy, as 
against ordinary’ weapons.— Artist’s proof, in enyramng, 
a first impression taken from an engraved plate or block 
after its completion. — Burden of proof. See burden^- 
and def. 5 (cX— Composite proof, direct proof. Sec 
the adjectives.— Dogmatic or discursive proof. Same 
as acroamatie proof . — Empirical proof, proof from 
actual experience.— Foul proof, imperfect proof. See 
the adjectives. — Tndia proof. See India. — Indirect 
proof, in logic, same as apagoge, 1 (&X~Irregiilar proof, 
a proof the c.vtcrnal form of which is different from the 
standard form of logic. — Making proof, under United 
States land laws, furnishing to the proper oflicer tlie 
requisite affidavits of actual residence, etc., to entitle a 
settler to a patent for his land.— Marked proof. See 
nifir/red.— Mathematical proof, proof from const: action 
of concepts, from a diagram or its equivalent.— Mixed 
proof, a proof partly analytic and partly synthetic.— 
Monosyliogistic proof, a proof consisting of a single 
syllogism.— Ontological, ostensive, positive proof. 
Sec the adjectives.— Proof before letter, an early proof 
of a pl.ate taken before the title or explanatory letter- 
ing lias been engraved.— Proof by notoriety. Same ns 
ptdieial notice (w Inch sec, under notice), — Proof Of gun- 
powder, a test of strength, oneoiiiicc of powder being used 
with a 24-pound ball, m Inch must be driven a distance of 
not less than 250 yards.— Proof of ordnance and emall- 
arma, tests by means of hydraulic pressure and the firing 
of iieavy charges.- Proof With open letters, or open- 
letter proof, an early proof of an engraving, on wliich 
the title is engraved in letters that are merely outlined. — 
Proof with remark, or remark proof, a proof of an 
engraving or etching m which the eaily state is denoted 
by one or more croquls or fanciful marks traced on the 
margin, or by the absence of certain lines in dllfercnt 
parts of tlic plate. These remarks are sometimes used 
to denote the different states of the plate up to the point of 
totnpictioii.— Pure proof. Scc jmrci,— To the prooff 
to tlie tpiick ; so as to touch a vital part. 

But now ni speak, and to the proof, I hope. 

Marlowe, Edward 11., i. 1. 

We must be patient: I am ve.v’d to the proof too. 

FUtchcr, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 

=SyiL 1. Experiment, essay, ordeal. — 2. Testimony, etc, 
(see evidence and inference), demonstration, certification. 

II. a. [ElHiitieal for of jtroof: sea proof , n., 
4.] 1. Impenetrable; able to resist, physical- 

ly or morally: as, water-proo/, fire-proo/’, sbot- 
proof bribe-proo/; often followed by to or 
against before the thing resisted. 

Now put your sliiclds before your hearts, and fight, 

With hearts more proo/ than shields. 

Shak., Cor., I. 4. 25. 

Now am I high proo/ 

For any action ; now could I fight bravely, 

And cliaigc Into a wildfire. 

Beau, and FL, Captain, Iv. 2. 

I . . . have found thco 
Proof owjii.<rf all temptation. 

Milton, r. Pv., iv. 533. 

I do not know . . a bisk so difficult in liuman life ns 
to he proo/ against tlic Importunities of a woman a man 
loves. Steele, Spectator, No. 510. 

If James had not been proof to all warnings, these events 
would iiave sufficed to warn him. 

Macaiday, Hist. Eng., vi. 

2. Noting alcoholic liquors which have the 
specitic gravity 0.91984, usually considered ns 
0.920, which is snfliciently accurate for prac- 
tical purposes. Such spirits contain 0.495 of tlicir 
weight, or 0.5727 of their volume, of absolute alcohol. The 
strength Is usually determined by a hydrometer. See alco- 
holmnctry, overproof, and vndcrjyroof. 

3. Of excellont quality; said of land. HalU~ 
well, [Prov. Eng.] —Proof strength. Sec the quo- 
tation. 

The proof strength Is the load required to produce tlie 
greatest sti-ain of a specific kind consistent with safety. 

Hankine, Steam Eiiglne, § 58. 

proof-annf, r. f. [< proof + onn^.'] To arm as 
with proof; make secure. 

Men. SIic Is a handsome wench. 

Leu. A delicate, and knows it; 

And out of lhnt;/riio/-n?Twr herself. 

• • Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, il, 3. 

proof-armor (prdf'ar'^mor), n. Same as armor 
of proof (which see, imdoT proof ). 
proofed, (prdft), a. [< proof + -rd^,] Made 
proof ; specifically, made water-proof : as, 
proofed silk. [Trade terra.] 
proof-fult (priif'ful), n. (< proof + -/«/.] Cou- 
veying proof; bearing testimony. 

Had you been so blest 

To give such honour to your captains* counsels 
As their alacrities did long to merit 
SvithproojTiwW action. Chajman, Ctesar and Pompey. 

proof-galley (prof'gaKi), w. In printing, a brass 
galley flanged at one end and on botli sides. 
The tj’pe to be proved is held in position by a 
sidcstiek secured by quoins. Sec gaUeg, 5. 
proof-glass (prof'glas), ». A cylindrical glass 
vessel very dcoj) in proportion to its diameter, 
and having a foot and a lip for pouring out 
liquids; a liydromctcr-glass. it is principally URcd 
for holding liquids while testing their densities or specific 
gravities by the use of a hydrometer. Sec cut under hy- 
drometer. 


proof-spirit 

proof-house (prof'hous), n. In gun-mannf., a 
building in which gun-baiTels are proved or 
tested for flaws or defects by firing them with 
critical test-charges of a definite weight of a 
standard powder, and also by hydraulic pres- 
sure. proof , n., G. in London a proof-house is es- 

tablished by law, to which gun-bairels of different make: s 
can be sent for proof. Gun-ban els wliich meet the test 
are then stamped witli authorized proof-marks. 

proof-leaf (prof'lef), ». Aproof; a proof-sheet. 

Tlicy appear printed in a few jyroof leaves of it in my 
possession. Boswell, Johnson, I. 204. 

proofless (prof'les), a. [< proof + -Jess.'] 
Lacking sufficient evidence to constitute prool ; 
not proved. 

Such questionable, not to say altogether prnnf-less con- 
ceits. Boyle, Works, II. 200. 

prooflessly (prof'lcs-li), adv. Without proof. 

The maxim . . . Locus conservat locatum . . . has been 
proof-lessly asserted. Boyle, Works, IV. 390. 

proof-mark (prof'miirk), n. In gun-mahing, a 
mark stamped in the metal of a gun-barrel to 
show that it has been tested and found good. 

proof-plane (prof'plan), n. In elect., a small 
thin metallic disk, insulated on a uon-condiiet- 
ing handle, by which electricity may be carried 
from one jdaco to another, it is used in experi- 
ments on the distribution of electricity on conductors. 
Svhen it is laid against the surface whose electric density 
it is intended to measure, it forms, as it were, a part of 
tlio surface and takes the charge due to the area which it 
covers, which charge may be carried to an electrometer 
and measured. 

proof-press (prof'pres), n. A printing-press 
used exclusively for taking proofs. 

proof-print (prof'print), n. An early impres- 
sion of an engraving, taken with greater caro 
than an ordinary print; a proof, 
proof-printer (prof'prin''''ter), n. In engraving, 
a skilled workman whose especial province is 
tlio printing of proofs from engraved or etched 
plates. 

proof-reader (pr5f're''''d6r), n. A person who 
reads printers^ proofs for coiTection ; one whoso 
occupation is to discover eiTors in proofs and 
note on them the necessary changes, A crilkal 
or editorial proof-reader is one who not only coixects the 
compositors’ errors, but notes or points out the lapses of 
the original text, or makes or indicates changes for its 
improvement. IToof-rcaders were originally called cor- 
rectors of the press, and that phrase still remains in llteraiy 
or formal use, especially for those who read pi oofs for 
Cl iticism as well as for correction. 

proof-reading (prof'ro'^ding), n. The coitoc- 
tion of errors in printers’ proofs. See xnoof- 
rcadcr. in marking a proof, the places in the text 
where changes are to be made are indicated in the fol- 
lowing inodes. A caret (a) is inserted in the bottom of a 
line at a point where something is to be pub in or a new 
paragraph is to be made; a line is drawn through any- 
thing to be taken out or changed for something else, and 
under anything to be changed to different type ; the mark 
p Is made to the left of a word to be shifted in that di- 
rection, and _) to the right ; and letters or parts of a word 
improperly separated are connected by a curve or curves 
or C). In the last two cases the same marking is re- 
peated in the margin. Tlie other indicative marks or signs 
made in the margin (besides a few strictly technical ones, 
which admit of much variation) are the following: Q orjt 
{dele-mark), representing d (6) for dele, take out; !?i (turn- 
mark), for turning an inverted letter; ti (space-mark), for 
inserting a space, or more space; n 2/, for putting down 
space : □, for Inserting an cm-«iuadrat, or increasing the 
space to that amount; ^ (paragraph-mark), for making a 
new paragraph; x, for a bioken or imperfect letter; stet 
(let it stand), for something that is to remain after being 
crossed out, a row of dots being made under the erasure; 
tr. for transpose; w. f. for icrong font (meaning a letter 
or letters of dUlerent size or face from the others); ital. 
for itah’e, and rom. for roman; cap. or caps, for capital 
or capitals; s. c. for miall capitaU; 1. c. for loicer-case. 
in the last fTve' cases, where only a single letter is in- 
volved, proof-readers usually write the letter itself in the 
margin, in the form desired, or with the proper under- 
scoring. In underscoring, italics are indicated by a sin- 
gle line, small capitals by two lines, and capitals by three 
lines. A single letter written as a capital does not usu- 
ally need to be underscored. Where two pai'agraphs in 
the text are to be joined or “run in," a line curving at 
tlie ends is drawn between them, and “ No ^ ’’ written in 
tlic margin. A marginal correction sbonld always be 
written as nearly as possible opposite the place affected 
ill the text; and where the connection cannot tlms be 
made clear, a line sliould be drauii between the place 
and the coiTection. 

proof-sheet (prof'sbet), n. A printers’ proof. 

Mr. Arthur Pendennis having written his article, . . . 
reviewed it approvingly as it lay before him in its wet 
proof-sheet at the office of the paper. 

Thackeray, Pendennis, xlvi. 

.''he recoernized the name as tliatof a distinguished pub- 
lisher, and the packet as a mil of proof-sheets. 

II. James, Jr., Harper’s Mag., LXXVII. ICC. 

proof-spirit (prof'spir'^'it), ». In com., an alco- 
holic liipior ivliieh lias a specific gravity of 0.920, 
and contains 0.49r) of its weight, or 0.5727 of its 
volume, of absolute alcohol. 
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proof-staff (prQf'staf), n. A metallic straight- 
edge used as a standard to correct a -nrooden 
staff made for ordinary service, 
proof-stick (prof'stik), v. In sugar-inanuf., a 
rod of wood for dipping in ‘boiling syrup to test 
its condition by the rapidity and character of 
the crystallization. E. M, Knight. 
proof-text (prdf'tekst), n. A passage of Scrip- 
ture brought forward to prove a special doc- 
trine. 

It is not a legitiraato use of the Old Testament to seek 
in it proof-texts for all the doctrines tluxt are found in tlie 
New Testament, Bibliotheca Sacra, XLIII. 6C3. 

proof-valiantt (prdf'val^yant), o. Of tried cou- 
rage. 

Believe me, captain, such distemper’d spirits, 

Once out of motion, though tliey be proof -valiantt 
If they appear thus violent and flerj-, 

Breed but their own disgraces. 

Bcaxi. and Fl., Captain, ii. 1. 

proostracal (pro-os'tra-kal), a. \<,proostmcum 
+ -aZ.] Forming or formed by the prodstra- 
cum ; of or pertaining to a pvodstracura. 
proostracum (pro-os'tra-kum), «. [NL., < Gr. 
■7rp<5, before, + berpaKovy shell: see 
The broad and projecting lamella of the thick 
covering of the phragmacono of a cephalopod, 
extending beyond the base of the phragmacono, 
and being a continuation of the wall of the 
most anterior chamber of the shell; the fore- 
most part of the guard or rostrum of a fossil 
cephalopod of the helemnite group, it is vari- 
ously shaped, usually lamellate, and witli the rostrum 
represents the pen of the squids. See cuts under Idem- 
nite, Belemmtid:v, and calamary. 

The genus Acanthoteuthis, ... in which the guard is 
almost rudimentary, while the 2 n“o-ostritcitm is lai-ge and 
pcuUke. Uiixlctj, Anat. Invert,, p. 405. 

prootic (pro-d'tik), a. and n. [< Gi*. iTp(5, before, 
4* ovc (wr-), ear, + -jc.] 1. Anterior with 
reference to the otic capsule or among otic 
bones; of or pertaining to the prootic : con*e- 
lated with p/nVZ/mfZc, etc. See il., and otic. 

II. n. In zooi. and anat.f u hone of the ear, 
an anterior ossification of the periotic capsule, 
forming nith the epiotic and opisthotic the pe- 
trosal or petromastoid bone, developed in es- 
pecial relation with the anterior vortical semi- 
eii’culav cnnal of the bony Inhyrinth of the 
ear. it frequently remains distinct from the other otic 
bones; in man it assists the opisthotic In the fonnation 
of the mastoid as w ell as the petrous part of the temporal 
bone. See cuts under Crncodilin, Gallin/v, and pcriofic. 

The pro-otic is, In fact, one of the most constant hones 
of tlic skull in the iower Vertebrata, thougli it Is com- 
monl> mistaken on the one hand for the alisphenoid, and 
on the other for the entire pelro-mastoid. 

Huxley, Anat. Vert, p. 20. 

prop^ (propb [Early mod. E.proppe, < ME. 
proppe, a prop ; s= MD. jn’oppe, a prop, support ; 
of. MD. proppe, prop, a stopple, D. prop, a stop- 
ple, cork, plug, wad, pellet, = MLG. prop, 
proppe, LG. propp = G. propf, propfau a stop- 
ple, cork (not found before the lOth century), 
= Sw. propp = Dun. prop, a cork, stopple, plug. 
The origin of these words is uncertain; some 
compareG. p/rop/, 7 )rop/e», agraft, ^IHG.p/rop- 
feu. OHG. ""jyfropfo, if'ioffo, a sot, slip, < L. pro- 
pago. a set, slip, layer oi' a plant: seepropo^o, 
propagate, etc. The Gael, prop, Ir. propa, a 
prop, support, are prob. boiTowed from E.] 1. 

A stick, staff, pole, rod, beam, or other rigid 
thing used to sustain an iuciunbent weight; 
that on which anything rests for support; a 
support; a stay; a fulcrum; usually applied to 
something not forming a part of the object sup- 
ported: as, a prop for vines; a prop for an old 
wall. 

Proppe, longe (Btaffe), contus. Prompt. Pan\, p. 415. 
You take mj house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house 

Shak., of V., Iv. 1. 375. 

Justice and religion arc the tn o chief props and support- 
ers of a well-governed commonwealth 

Burton, Anat. of 5lel., p. C03. 
But wit’s like a lu.xuriant vine, 

Unless to virtue’s prop il join. 

Firm and erect towards heaven bound. 

Cotclcy, Deatli of Mrs. C. riiilips. 

They are the props of national wealth and prosperity, 
not the foundations of them. 

J). ^Vebsirr, Speech, House of Ilcpresentativcs, Jan. 2, 1815. 
2. In hot., same fulcrum,^. — 3. pi. Legs. 

JJallhcvU. [Prov. Eng.]=syn. 1. P-co staf. 
prop^(prop),'r.; pret.andpp.pro 7 >pcd. ppv.projj- 
ping. [Early mod. E, proppe; = ^ID. D. prop- 
pen, prop, stay, or bear up (ef. MLG. proppen 
= G. propfen = Sw. proppa = Dan. proppe, stop 
up, cork); appar. from the noun, but tlie verb 
may possibly be older: see prop, I, trans. 
1. To support or prevent from falling by pla- 
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cing something under or against; as, to prop a 
roof or wall. 

Hero wee saw certain great Serragltos, exceeding high, 
and propl up by buttresses. Sandys, Travailes, p. 106. 
What shalt thou expect, 

To be depender on a thing that leans, 

Wlio cannot be new built, nor has no friends, 

So much as hut to jwqp him? 

Shak., Cymbeline, i. 5. 60. 
He was propped up on a bed-rest, and always had his 
gold-headed stick lying by him. 

Qeorge Eliot, Middlemarch, xxxii. 

2. To support by standing xmder or against: 
as, a pillar props a roof; beams prop a wall. 

He whose Arms alone sustain’d the Toil, 

And propp’d the nodding Frame of Britain’s Isle. 

Congreve, Birth of the Muse. 

Eternal snows the growing moss supply. 

Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky. 

Pope, 'Temple of Fame, 1. 68. 

But build a castle on his head, 

His skull will prop it under. 

Bums, Epigram on a Coxcomb. 

3. To supporter sustain in a general sense; as, 
to prop a failing cause. 

Wise men must be had to prop the republic. 

Fletcher {and another ?), Prophetess, i. 3. 

It behoved our Merchants to get an Interest here toprqp 
up their declining Trade. Bampier, Voyages, II. i. 182. 

To prop fair Liberty’s declining Caus^ 

And flx the jarring World with equal Laws. 

Prior, To Bolteau Despreaux (1704). 

4. To help ; assist. BaUheeV. [Prov. Eng.] 
II, intrans. To stop or pull up suddenly; 

balk: said of a horse or other beast. Douglas 
Sladcn. [Australia.] 

prop- (prop), n. A shell used in the game of 
props. See props^. 

prop. An abbreination of {a) proposition ; (?>) 
properly. 

propsedeutic (pro-pe-du'tik), a. and n. [< Gr. 
irpo7rat6cb£tv, teach beforehand, < Trp6, before, -f 
teach, bring up or rear: scep/cdcuiics.'] 

1. a. Pertaining to proprcdeutics, or tho intro- 
duction to any art or scienco; relating to pre- 
liminary instruction; instructing boforcliand. 

The concciitual suppositions, wldcli nro taken for as- 
sured promises and aicin truth erroneous, and athestpro- 
pmlcutie, but arc dragged unnoticed into the conclusion. 

Tl’eiifmt'n.ffcr Jtev., CXXVI. 475. 

II, n, A branch of knowledge introductory 
to a particular art or science; a subject to be 
mastered ns aproliminaryto.soraeotliorsubject. 

It (logic! Is a prop.T(/oufi*c to all other sciences. 

Afirofor, Logic, p. 37. 
That study (physical geography) wlilch Kant Justly 
termed the *’j>ropi€deutie of natural knowledge.” 

Huxley, riiyslography, TreL, p. vl. 

propsedeutical (pro-pf'-du'ti-kal), a. [<pr£)p.T- 
(Untic + -«/.] Same ns propmdeutic. 
propaedeutics (pro-pc-du'tiKS), ?i. [PI. ofpro- 
pivdcntic (SCO -ic.v).] ’ Tlio preliminary l)ody of 
knowledge and of rules necessary for (he study 
of some particular art, science, etc. ; tho intro- 
duction to an art or a science. 

It [our secular lifejl3 not n mere Instrumental it}' for the 
purpose of silencing the beast of the Iwdy, but rather is it 
tlic prop^druticn of Iniinan combination anti communica- 
tion, ivberein spiritnal life becomes n reality. 

A. D. Alcotl, Table-Talk, p. lit. 

propagahle (prop'n-ga-hl), «. [= It. propaga- 

hilc, < L. as if ''pr6pagiibilis,< propagarc, prop- 
agate: SCO propagate.'] 1. Capable of being 
propagated, or of being continned or multiplied 
by iiatimal generation or production. 

Such creatures ns arc produced each by its peculiar seed 
constitute a distinct j»roj*fff 7 nWc sort of creatures. Boyle. 

2. Capable of being spread or extended by auy 
means, as tenets, doctrines, or principles. 

propagand (prop'a-gand),7i. [< F. propagandc : 
SQQ propaganda. Same propaganda. 

A grand scheme for the union of Protestant Christen- 
dom, and his (Uartlib’s) propagand. of Comeniiis’s Bchool- 
reforra. Mark Pattisnn, Life of Milton, p. 33. 

propaganda (prop-a-g.m'd;i), ». [= y. propa- 
ganda = Sp. Fg. It. propaganda; short for L. 
‘(^IL.) congregaiio do propaganda ftdc, associa- 
tion for propagating the faith (see def.): pro- 
pagamla, abl. fern, gerundive of propagarc, 
propagate; sqq propagate.'] 1. A committee of 
eanlinals (Congregation dc Propaganda Fide, 
* for pi’opagating tho faith^) which has tho su- 
pervision of foreign missions in tho Roman 
Catholic Church. It was founded by Tope Gregor)’ 
XV. in 1622. One of Us chief instrumentalities is the 
Propaganda College in Home. See congregation, C («), 10. 
Hence — 2. Any kind of institution or organiza- 
tion for propaga-ting a new doctrine or system of 
doctrines, or for proselyting. 
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The first attempts at nprqpftf/andaof liberty, and the first 
attempts at u propaganda of nationality, were marked by 
great excesses and great mistakes. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem nist.,p. 237. 
The rules of the association (the National Secular Soci- 
ety] inform us that it is the duty of an “active member” 
to promote the circulation of secular literature, and gen- 
erally to aid the Free-thought propaganda of his neigh- 
bourhood. Saturday Rev. 

propagandic (prop-a-gan'dik), a. [< projm- 
gaiicl-a + -fc.] Pertaining to a propaganda or 
to propagandism. 

propagandism (prop-a-gan'dizm), n. [= F. 
propagandisme = Pg. propagandismo ; a.?, prop- 
aganda + -ISM!.] The system or practice of 
propagating tenets or principles; zealous dis- 
semination of doctrines; proselytism. 

Wehave attempted no propagandisjn. and acknowledged 
no revolution. lincoln, in Eaymond, p. SOS. 

tVhatwere the causes which made his [Mohammed’s) 
disciples the leaders of a successful armed propagandismf 
Siau, stud. Med. Mist, p. 102. 

propagandist (prop-a-gan'dist), n. and a. [= 
F.propagandistc = Pg. pz-opagandisia ; as prop- 
aganda + -tsk] I, n. One who devotes him- 
splf to the propagation or spread of any system 
of principles. 

Bonaparte selected a body to compose his Sanhedrim of 
politico R. Walsh. 
The propagandists who prowl about for souls. 

llau’lhome, Marble Faun, xx. 

H. a. Pledged to or employed in such prop- 
agation; given to proselyting. 

On the second day after Kullmann’s murderous attempt^ 
the authorities had been ordered to deni with the Catho- 
lic Press, and with propagandist societies under the in- 
fluence of the Jesuits, according to the utmost rigour of 
the law. Loicc, Bismarck, II. 321. 

propagate (prop'a-gat), v. t . ; pret. andpp. ju-op- 
agaied, ppr. propagating. [< L. x)ropngatus, 
p*p. of (> It. propagarc = Pg. Sp. 

propagar = F. propager)^ peg down (a layer), 
set (slips or cuttings), propagate, extend, con- 
tinue (of. propagoy a layer of a plant, a set, slip, 
shoot, hence offspring, progeny), < j)ro, forth, 4- 

(Vp^Z 7 )» fhsten, set; pact. Hence 
ult. f>roin, pn/Hci.] I. trans. 1. To multiply 
or continue by natural generation or repro- 
duction; cause to reproduce itself: applieu to 
plants and animals: as, to proxyagatc fniit- 
trees; io propyagate a breed of horses or sheep. 
I sought tho purclmso of a glorious beauty, 

From wliencc an issue I might propagate. 

Pericles, 1. 2. 73. 

Tho wriggling fr)’ soon fill the creeks around, , . . 

The propagated myriads spread. 

Coxeper, Progress of Error, 1. 484 
But cockle, spurge, according to their law, 
ilight ju-opa/zafe their kind with none to awe. 

Broivning, Childe Boland. 

2. To transmit or spread from person to per- 
son or L’ora place to place; carry forward or 
onward; diffuse; extend: as, \o propagate o. re- 
port; Xo propagate tho Christian religion. 

I first upon tho mountains high built altars to thy name, 
And gniv’tl It on the rocks thereby to projiagate thy fame. 

Drnj/fon, Quest of Cynthia. 
By newspaper reports, any great effect in one assise 
town, or electoral town, has been propagated to the rest of 
tlie empire. Be Qnincey, Style, i. 

The idle writers of the day continued to propagate dul- 
ness through a series of hea\’j’ tomes. 

J*rcscott, Ferd. and Isa., i. 18, 
Throw a stone into the stream, and the circles that yirop- 
agate themselves are tlie be.autiful type of nil influence. 

Emerson, Nature. 

3f. To promote; augment; increase. 

Griefs of mine own lie lieavy in ray breast, 

Which thou wiltj/rctpaynte, to have it prest 
Witli more of thine. Shak., R. and J., i. 1. 193. 
AYhilo tender airs and lovely dames inspire 
Soft melting tliouglits, and jiropayate desire. 

Addison, Tlie Greatest English Poets. 

4t. To produce; originate; invent. 

Tlience to visit honest nnd learned ^Ir. Hartlib, a public 
spirited and ingenious person, wlio had propagated many 
UBcfull things and ai'ts. Evelyn, Diar)’, Nov, 27, 1655, 
For the greatest part of the Island of Sumatra propa- 
gates this riant (pepper), nnd the Natives would readily 
comply with any who would come to 'Trade with them. 

Bampier, ^'oyngcs, II. i. IIG. 

5. To scatter; disperse. [Faro.] 

Tills short Imrangueprqpa^frtcd the Juncto.and put an 
end to their rcsohes; liowever, they took care of their 
fee, but tlicn left all concern for the lady behind them. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 544. {Davies,} 
s=S:ra. 1. To increase, spread, disseminate. 

II. intrans. To be multiplied or rexwoduced 
by geueration, or by new shoots or plants : bear 
young. 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot, . 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot. 

]*cp€, Essay on Man, ii. 64- 
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Evcr>’ thread of silk in the rich vestments seems only 
a provision from the worms that spin, for the behoof of 
worms tliat j:>rop(Tf7fT/c in sepulchres. 

Dickem, Pictures from Italy, ix. 

propagating-bench (prop'a-ga-ting-bench), JI. 
In hort., a stationary shallo\v box, usually filled 
■u'itli fine saud, but sometimes with earth, which 
is kept moist, and into which cuttings or slips 
are inserted until they have taken root. The 
propagating-bench is usually so placed that 
liont ean bo applied beneath it. 
propa gating-box (prop'a-gfi-ting-boks), ??. In 
hort.. a shallow wooden box or pan, properly 
movable (compare proparjatintj-hcnch)., for hold- 
ing slips and cuttings in sand, it is usually placed 
ovk't tlK‘ hot or water-pipes in a shady pajt of a 
plant-liouct. or o!i the sand-bed in a propasatinL’-liouse. 
sometimes the cuttings in tlie box are covtied with a 
propap.it iiifr-pliss. 

propagating-glassCprop'a-gfi-ting-glus), v. In 
hort., a bell-gla«s used to cover cuttings or 
seedlings in a hotbed, nursery, or garden, 
propagating-bouse (prop'a-ga-ting-bous), n. 
In /mrf., etc., anj’ p^r^enhouso especially adapt- 
ed or usjed for the propagation or increase of 
plaiits from cuttings, or for gi'o wing them from 
the seeds. 

propagation (prop-a-ga'shon), ». [<ME.pro/)- 

dfp'cio}}, < OF. prbpagatiou, propapacion, F. 
proptxpaiion = Sp. propagacion = Pg. propa- 
r/rtjvTo = It. propagazionCy < L. projmgatioOt-)^ 
a propagating, an extension. < propagarc^ pp. 
propugatu'tj propagate: see propagutc.l 1. 
Tile act of propagating; the multiplication or 
continuance ot the kind or species by natural 
generation or reproduction: as, {h.Q piropiigation 
of plants or animals, in the greater number of flower- 
ing phmta propagation is effected naturally by means of 
seeds : but many plants are also propagated by the produc- 
tion of luuncrs or lateral shoots, which spread along the 
surface of the soil, and root at the joints, from which they 
send up new stems. Plants are also propagated by suck- 
ers rising from rootstocks, and by various other natural 
means l*ropigation may ho effected artificially by cut- 
tings, grafting, budding, inarching, etc. 

In .'September ihe propa>jacion, 

In lande.s suchc as tolde is of before, 

I.s best to sette in occupacion, 

Palladim, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T, S.), p. ISO. 
How is it that in the irropagntian of the race such a mar- 
vel is repeated as that . , . ever)' germ of a bodily organ- 
ism receive- tbe <ju!ckening brenth of its spirit? 

LoUi, ^ticrocosnms (trans.), I. 370. 
There Is not in nature any spontaneous generation, but 
all conic \<y pntjyxfjdtion. lian, Works of Creation. 

2. Tlie spn-nding or extension of anything; 
difTusion: as, the propagotiov of Christianity; 
tlie propagation of socialistic ideas. 

Tlie Apostle [T'aull did act like a prudent Oovernonr, 
and in such a manner as he thonghtdid most tend to the 
proprigaUon of the Gospel. Stillingjlcet, Sermons, II. vi. 
It [spcechl may be used for the propagatinn of slander. 

II. Spencer, Social Statics, p. ICO. 

3t. Increase: augmentation; enlargement; ag- 
grandizement. 

Tot propagation of a dower 
Eemaining in the coifer of her friends. 

Shah, M. for if., I. 2. 

The spoil and waste they [the .Tews] had made upon all 
nations round .about them for i\\Q propagation of their em- 
pire, Inch tliey were still enlarging as their desires. 

South, Sermons, XI. ii. 

4. Transmission from one point to another, as 
of sound by waves of condensation and rarefac- 
tion in tlie air, and of radiant heat and light by 
undulations in the ether. See sound^, heuty 
lighf^, and radiant energy (under cuergy). 

To account for tlie enormous velocity of propagation of 
light, tlic siibstmcc which transmits It is assumed to be 
both of extreme elasticity and of extreme tenuity. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 00. 
ssSyn. 1. Increase, generation, procreation, breeding. — 
2. Dissemination. 

propagative (prop'a-gil-tiv), a. [= Sp. Pg. 
propagativo; eisjiropagdtc + -irc.] Ha\Tngtho 
power of propagation; propagating. 

Ever>' man owes more of bis being to Almighty God than 
to his natuial paicnts, whose \'cvy propagative faculty was 
at first given to tlie liuman nature hy the only virtue, ef- 
ficacy, and energy of the divine commission and institu- 
tion. iStr d/. //ff/c, Origin of ^fankind, p. 35-1. {Latham.) 

A church without propagative power In the world can- 
not be other than a calamity to all within its borders. 

II. Drummond, Natural Law in tlie Spiritual World, 

[p. 35C. 

propagator (prop'a-ga-tor), w. [= F.propaga- 
ienr =r Sp. Pg. propagadnr = It. propagatorc, < 
Ij. propagator, a propagator, enlarger, extend- 
er, < propagarc, pp. propagatm, generate, in- 
crease: fico propagate,'] One who propagates; 
one who continues b}" generation or successive 
production; one who causes something to ex- 
tend or spread; a promoter; a diffuser: as, a 
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propagator of heresies. The name is given to one 
whose business is the pi-opngation of plants in nurseries, 
etc., by budding, grafting, etc. 

The Author then of Originall Siniie isthe propagator of 
our Nature. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 29. 

Socrates, . . the greatest propagator of morality. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 45. 

Jacobus Baradanus. a Syrian, who was a chief propagator 
of the Eutychian doctrines. 

E. ir. Lane, Modern Egyptians, II. 312. 

propagatorium (pi-op''a-ga-t6'ri-uin), pi. 
propnfjatorid (-:1). [KL.,’neut. ot propat/aio- 
riiis, propagatoi-y : see propagator.'] In bioL, 
tlie reproiluetive apparatus; the entire physi- 
cal mechanism ot reproduction ; the organs ot 
generation ot cither sex, consisting essentially 
ot a sexual gland producing ova or sperma- 
tozoa, passages for the conveyance of the pro- 
duct, or for detaining it iiiitil mature in the 
body, and, usually, organs ot sexual congress. 
Compare antritoriimij loeotnoiorium. sensoriuin. 
propagators’ (prop'a-gS-to-ri), «• [< NL. pro- 
pogatoriiis, < Li. p'ropiigator, propagator: see 
propagator.] Sei’ving to accomplish propa- 
gation, as the organs of generation ; reproduc- 
tive. as a system of physical organs, 
propago (pro-pa'go), p\. propagincs (prp- 
paj'i-nez). [L., < prfymoorc, propagate: see 
propagate.] 1. In hort., a branch l.aid down 
in the process of layering. — 2. In bot, same 
as biilblet. 

propagule (pro-pag'fd), ». [< NL. propagulum, 
q. V.] In bot., same as propagidain. 
propa^lum (pr6-pag'\>lum), II. ; pi. propagu- 
/o (-lii). [NX/., <lim. of ^mopopo.] In hot.: («) 

A shoot, such as a runner or sucker, which ra.ay 
serve for propagation, (h) In algtc, a modi- 
fied branch hy which uon-scxunl reproduction 
is effected, (ct) One of the powder-like grains 
which form the soredia of lichens. 
Propalffiotherium (pro-pa'le-o-the'ri-um), «. 
[NX., < Or. -go, before, + z-n/nidf, ancient, -I- 
flggior, a wild beast: sec PaI.rothcrinm.] A ge- 
nus of fossil tapiroid mammals from the Eocene 
of Europe. 

propale (prO-pfil'). r. t.; pret. and pp. propated, 
ppr. prnpatiiig. [= Sp. Pg. propalar = It. pro- 
palarc, < XX. propalarc, make public, divulge, 
< X. propatam, openly, publicly. < }iro, fortli, + 
potuiH, openly.] To publish; disclose. Scott. 
propalinal (pio-pal'i-nal), a. [< Gr. ngn, be- 
fore, -i- -a?iv, back, backward, -1- -at.] Mov- 
ing forward and backward ; relating to forward 
and backward movement; protracted and re- 
tracted, as the lower jaw when it moves forth 
and back in tho act of chewing : as, the pro- 
patinat movement in mastication. 

Tlie propalitwl mnstication Is to be distjnpuislied into 
tlie proa!, from behind forwards, . . . and thcpalina], from 
before backwards. Copr, Amer. IS’at., XXII. 7. 

proparapteral (pro-pn-rap'tc-r.al), a. [< pro- 
paraptcrou + -«/.] Of or pertaining to the 
proparapteron. 

proparapteron (pro-pa-rap'tc-ron), h.; pl.pro- 
paraptcra (-rjl). [NX., < Ci’r. a-pd, before, + 

NX. paraptcron.] In ciitoiii., tho parapteron of 
the prothoracic segment; tho third sclerito of 
tlio propleiiron. 

proparent (pro-par'ent), n. [< X. pro, for, -k 
porcn{t-)s, parent.]' One who stands in the 
place ot a parent. Imp. Diet. 
proparoxytone (pro-par-ok'si-ton), a. and ii. 
[< Gr. rrpo-npo^vToroc (SCO def.), < apd, before, 
-(- -apo^l'-ovoc, paroxylone: see paroxgtonc.] 
I. a. In Or. gram., having or eharaetcrized by 
the acute .accent on the antcpennltimate: some- 
times applied to words in English and other lan- 
guages to signify that they have the tonic ac- 
cent on tho afitepenultimate. 

II. In Gr. gram., a word which has tho neuto 
accent on tho antepenultimate, 
proparoxytone (prd-par-ok'si-ton), V. t.; pret. 
and pp. prnparoxijtnncd, ppr. proparoxgtoniiig. 
[< Gr, rrpn-npo^vroveiv, < TTpoiraporbrovor, pro- 
paroxytone: see jiroparoxgtoiir, o.] In Gr. 
gram., to WTite or pronounce (a word) with tho 
acuto .accent on the antepenultimate, 
proparoxytonic (prd-par-ok-si-ton'ik), a. [< 
proparoxytone -k -fc.] Accented on tho antepe- 
nult ; proparoxytone. 

propassion (pro-pa.sh'qn), n. [< MX. prnpas- 
sin(n-), < X. pro, before, + pa.':<iio(ii-), passion : 
see passion.] A feeling antecedent to passion ; 
an inchoate passion; the first stir of passion. 

TIio pliilosoplier calls it [aiit:er) tbe wlietstowc to forti- 
tude, a spur intended to setfonvard virtue, Tliis is sim- 
jily rather ajrropansion than a passion. 

Itcv. T. Adamg, Works, I. 47G. 


propeller-shaft 

Not the first motions [of anger] are forbidden : the 
twinklingi of the eye, as the philosophers call them, the 
propassions and sudden and irresistible alterations. 

Jer. Taylor. Works (ed. 1835), I. 211. 

propatagial (pr6-pat-a-ji'al), a. and n. [< NX. 
propaiagiaUs,<propaiagium, q. v.] I. a. Of 
or pertaining to the propatagium ; as, apropnta- 
gial fold of integument; s. giropatagUd muscle. 

II. n. A propatagialis. 

propatagialis (pr6-pat"a-ji-a'lis), n.\ pi. pro- 
patagiales (-lez). [NX.: see propatagial.] A 

tensor muscle of the propatagium, of which 
there are two, long and short — Propatagialis 
brevis, the short propatagial muscle, also called tensor 
propatagii Propatagialis longUS, the long pro- 

patagial muscle, also called tensor propatagii longus. 
propatagian (pro-pat-a-ji'an), a. [< jyropata- 
gium + Same x}r‘6patagial. 

The propatagian muscles of the swallows. 

Science, X. 71. 

propatagium (pro-pat-a-ji'iim), n.] pi. propata- 
fjia (-|i). [NL., < Gr. Trp6, before, + 1^'L. pata- 

giiim, q. v.] The so-called patagium of a bird’s 
wing : the more precise name of the fold of skin, 
in front of the upper arm and of the forearm 
which fills up the reentrance between these 
parts, and so forms the smooth fore-border of 
the wing from the shoulder to the carpal angle, 
pro patria (pro pa'tri-ii). [L.: pro, for; pu- 
trid, abl. of patria, one's native land: see pa- 
frm.] For one's native land. 
proped(pr6'ped),?i. [<L. pro, for, pes{ped-) 
= /oof.J In cfifom., a proleg. Kirby, See 
cut under pro/or/. 

propedal (pr6'ped-al),o. [<propcd-^-al,] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to a proped: as, a 
propcdal process. 

propel (pro-per)j v. i,; pret. and pp. propelled, 
propelling, [< ME. propcllcn, < L. propcU 
lore, drive or push forward, < pro, forward, -H 
pcllcrc, drive, push: sec pidsc"^. Cf. expel, im- 
pel, repel, etc.] To drive foi’ward; move or 
cause to move on; urge or press onward by 
force. 

Ferre awaie propdle 

Horrend odonre of kychen, butli, gutters. 

Palladim, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 38. 

That overplus of motion would be too feeble and lan- 
guid to propel so vast and ponderous a body with that pro- 
illgious velocity. Bentley, 

Tlie rate of succession may be retarded by insisting upon 
one object, ond propelled by dismissing another before its 
time. Karnes, Elem. of Criticism, i.\*. 

propellant (pro-pel'ant), n. [Erroneous form of 
propellent.] That which propels or drives for- 
ward ; a propelling agent. 

Though not as a military propellant, It [guncotton] has 
been used with great success in sporting cartridges. 

The Engineer, LXIX. 117. 

In all saloon rifles and pistols the propellant is fulminat- 
ing powder contained in a small copper case. 

ir. ir. Greener, The Gun, p. 368. 

propellent (pro-pel'ent), (7. propcllcn{t-)s, 
ppr. of propcllcrc, drive or push forward: see 
propel.] Driving forv’ard; propelling, 
propeller (pro-pel'CnO.jj. l<. propel -cr^.] 1. 
One wlio or that which propels ; in marine cn- 
gin., broadly, any contrivance or appliance, 
as a sail, paddle, oar, padtlle-whcel, screw, 
etc., used for moving vessels floating upon the 
surface of water, or under the surface; in a 
more restricted and more generally accepted 
sense, any instrument or appliance, and espe- 
cially a screw, used for marine propulsion and 
actuated b}' machinery (usually a steam-engine 
called a marine engine) earned by the vessel 
so propelled, a principle common to all this class of 
propellers is that a vessel is moved forwaid by the re- 
action on tlie piopeller of the water thrown rearward, 
the propelling machinery being at some part or parts 
rigidly attached to the ship. The net propelling power 
is therefore determined by the mass of water thrown 
rearward multiplied into tbe square of tbe velocity with 
which it is tlirown, allowance being made for prejudicial 
resistances. 

2. A boat or vessel driven by a propeller. — 3. 
In fishing, a kind of trolling-hook with arti- 
ficial bait, fitted with wings or flanges to make 
it spin in the water; a spinning-bait Archi- 

medean, fish-tail, screw, etc., propeller. See the 
(lualifylng words. 

propeller-engine (pr 9 -peFer-en''‘'jin), n. A ma- 
rine engine for dri\ing a screw propeller, 
propeller-mower (pro-pcl'cr-m6''''er), n. Same 
jis fronUent moivcr (which see, under moiccr'^). 
propeller-pump (p’o-pcl'er-pump), n. A form 
of rotary luimp with helical blades inclosed in. 
a casing and subniorgcd in the water, 
propeller-shaft (pro-poEer-shaft), n. The rigid 
metallic sliaft which carries the propeller of a 
marine engine. 
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propeller-well (pro-pel' er-wel), ii. A vertical 
aperture over the screw in the stern of a ship 
which has a hoisting propeller. ‘When it is desired 
to proceed under sail, the screw, a two-bladed one, is 
hoisted oft the end of the shaft into the propeller-well, so 
that it may not retard the ship by dragging in the water, 
propeller-wheel (pro-pol'er-luvei), k. A ma- 
rine propeller or screw ; a screw propeller, 
propelment (pro-pol'ment), n. [< propel -1- 
-oieiii.] 1. The act of propelling. — 2. Ineloek- 
work, electrical roeording-instiumcnts, calou- 
lating-maehinos, etc., the propelling mecha- 
nism; more particularly, an escapement meeha- 
nism in whioli the primary propulsive iiower is 
applied to the escapement, and the pallets of 
the escapement drive the sea])e-wheel, instead 
of tlie latter operating the escapement, as in 
ordinary clocks. 

propendt (pro-pend'), /. [= OF . porpcudrc, 
pourpcmlrc, < L. propcntlcrc, hang forward or 
dovm, bo inelined or disposed, < pro, forward, 
-h pemlcre, hang: see pcmlciit.'i To lean for- 
ward ; incline ; be propenso or disposed in favor 
of anything. 

Nc’ertheless, 

Jfy sjnitoly brethren, I propend to you 

In resolution to keep Helen still. 

Sftafe., 'J'. and C., II. 2. 100. 

Ilis eyes arc like a balance, apt to ;)roj;cnd each way. 

liiirlon, Anat. of Mol., p. 454. 

propendencyf (pro-pon'den-si), ti. l<propcn- 
ilcii(t) -t- -Cl/.] 1. A leaning toward anytliing; 
inelin.-ition ; tendency of dosiro to anything. — 

2. Attentive deliberation. [Karo.] 

An act above the animal actings, which are transient, 
ami admit not of that attention and pro2)endcnc!f of ac- 
tions. Sir ?t. Hole. 

propendent (pro-pen'tlent), a, [< L. jtropen- 
ppr. of j)ro 2 )ciulcrc, liang forward or 
down: see juopfjid.] If. lucliuing forward or 
toward anything. South, (I))}}). Diet.) — 2. In 
hot.y hanguig forward and downward. Paxton, 
prepense (pro-pens'), a, [< L. j^ropensus, pp. of 
propoutcrc, liang forward or down, bo inclined: 
SCO propcjtf/.] Loaning toward nnj'thing, in a 
moral sense; inclined; disposed, whether to 
good or evil ; prone. 

God isinorcprojatn^e to rewards than to punishments. 

Jcr. 7’oi/lor, ^Vork8 (cd. Ib35), II. 40. 

Our agents shall discern tlio mind of the parliament to- 
wards us, which if It he propc/uie and favorahle, there may 
be a fit season to procure . . . countenance of our pro- 
ceedings. li'i/il/irop, Iliat. Sew England, II. 345. 

propensely (nrp-pens'H), ar/r. In a propenso 
in.aimer; with natural tendency. 

Others . . . looked upon It, on the contrary', ns n real 
and substantial oath 2>ropcnf>ehj formed against Vorick. 

SicrnCy Tristram Sliandy, iv. 27. 

propenseness (pro-pons'nes), n. The state of 
being propenso; natural tendency. 

A propenseness to diseases in the body. 

Donne, Devotions, p. S73. 

propension (pro-pen'shon), n. [< F. propension 
= Sp. propensfon = Pg.'propcnsdo = It. propen- 
aiom, < L. propc?a‘f/o(u-), inclination, propen- 
sity, < propcndcrc, pp. propensus, hang forward 
or down: sea propend.^ 1. The state of being 
propeuse ; propensity. 

1 Q\ cr had a greater zeal to sadness, 

A natural jiropension. 

Middleton, Mamnger,and Doielcy, Old Law, iv. 2. 

Such by-words as reaction and progress are but tlie po- 
litical slang wliich each side uses to c.xpress their aver- 
sions and their 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 18. 
2. The state or condition of tending to move 
in a certain direction. 

In natural motions this impetuosity continually In- 
creases, by the continued action of the cause— namely, 
the propcimon of going to the place assigned it by nature. 

irAeiwfi. 

propensitudet (pio-pon'si-tud), ji. [< pro- 
pciiso + -itude, as in attitude, etc.] Propensity. 
[Rare.] 

1” abandon naturall propeiutiludes. 

Marslo7i, M'hat you Will, il. 1. 

propensity (pro-pon'si-ti), h. [= It. propeusi- 
tu ; as proprnnc -t- -it//.] A bent of mind, nat- 
ural or aecjiiirod ; inclination; natural tenden- 
cy; disposition to anything good or evil, par- 
ticularly to evil; as, ti propensity to gamble. 

lie thnt learns it [anglinp) must not onely lirinp nn en- 
qniiinf:, scarcliina, .anil discerning: wit, Imt lie must liriiiK 
also that patience yon talk of, and ,a love and propensiUj 
to the art itself. 

7. ti'alttm, Complete Angler (rep. of 1C53), p. 11. 

Let there be hut propenffifi/and bent of will to religion. 

South. 

=Syn. litas, Inclination, etc. See benti. 
propensivet (pro-pon'siv), a. [< proiicnse -h 
-irc.] Inclined; disposed; favortible. 
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This Edward the Thirde, of his prcpensice miiide to- 
wardes them, united to ynnnoutli Kirtieyroad, from it 
seaven mile vacant. 

Nash£, Lenten Stuife (Harl. Misc., YI. 152). (Paries.) 
propenyl (prop'e-nil), it. [< j)rq/)(ioH;c) + -cn- 
-b -i/k] Same as glyceryl.. 
propeptone (pro-pep'ton), «. [< pro- + pep- 
foiie.] One of the lirst products of peptic and 
tryptic digestion: same as hcmialbmnosc, 
propeptonuria (pro-pep-to-nu'ri-il), it. [NL., 
K ]>roj)cpto>ic -b Or. ovpor, urine.] The pres- 
ence of propeptono in the urine, 
proper (prop'fir), a. and n. [< ME. propre, < 
OF. j>ropre, P. propre = Sp. Pg. It. jiropr/o, < L. 
proprius, special, proper, one’s own, personal, 
also lasting: no certain connections. From 
L. projjritis are also ult.propiTcfi/,propcrfi/,pro- 
priaie, appropriate, expropriate, etc.] I. «. 1. 
Speeial; peculiar; belonging to a species or 
individual and to nothing else; springing from 
the peculiar nature of a given species or indi- 
vidual ; particularly suited to or befitting one’s 
nature; natural; original. 

Yexctl I nm 

Of lafo with passions of some (Ulfereiicc, 

Conceptions only proper to myself, 

Wliioli give some soil perhaps to my bchavioui's. 

Shak., J. C., i. 2. 41. 
liioy have a proper saint almost for every peculiar in- 
fli-mity. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 274. 

But fij-st he casts to change his^w<per shape. 

Which else might work him danger or dcl.ay. 

Milton, r. L., iii. G34. 

lie knew how to adapt every plant to its proper soil. 

Addison, Hllpah and Sholuni. 
A neatness that seemed less the icsult of care and plan 
than a something as 7 >ro 7 )er to the man as whiteness to the 
lily, Lotvell, Cambridge Thirty Yc.ais Ago. 

2. Belonging to one; one’s oAvn. 

For if ttiey sholdc abyde loiigc witli vs they shuUl viulo 
vs nil ami etc vs lyke ns they do tlieirownc propre folke. 
Jt. Bdcn, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (First Books on Ameri- 
[ca, cd. Arbor, p. xx.xiii.). 
Here at iny house and at iny proper cost. 

S/iak., T. N., V. 1. 327. 
The waiter’s hands that reach 
To each his perfect pint of stout, 
il Is proj>er chop to each. 

Tennyson, Will Wntcjproof, 

3. Fit; suitable; appropriate. 

l.'lsi)rojKr I obey him, but not now. 

Shak., Othello, v. 2. 100. 
A middle estate Is most 7 )r(>per to the office of teaching. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctyinnuus. 
To sit with licr In sight was happiness, and the proper 
happiness for early morning— serene, Incomplete, but 
progressive. Charlotlc Bronte, Shirley, .xxxvl. 

Fnhapplly, >ou arc In a situation in which It Is proper 
for you to do wimt It would he Improper in me to endure. 

Macaulay, in Trevelyan, 1. Ifc5. 
Tlio jtroper function of authority Is to enlarge, not to 
couti-act, our horizon. Gladstone, Might of Bight, p. 190. 

4. According to recognized usage; correct; 

just: as, a, proper W’ovd; cxjwession. 

Those parts of nature Into wlilch the chaos was divided 
they siguincd l»y dark names which wo have expressed In 
their plain and proper tenns. 

T. Burnet, Tlicorj' of the Earth. 

Ko dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day! 

Jlood, Isovcmbcr. 

5. Rightly so called, named, ordescribed; taken 
in a strict sense; in this sense usually folloAV- 
iiig tho noun : ns, t!io apes proper belong to tho 
Old World; no shcll-fisli aro fishes proper. 

This elevation descended . . . into what might he called 
tlie garden proper. Scott, Wnverley, ir. 

It Is safe to assert that no Government proper ever had 
a provision in Us oiganic law for Its own termination. 

Lincolix, In Bnymond, j). 114. 

6. Decent; correct in behavior; respectable; 
such ns should bo; as, proper conduct. 

That Is an advertisement to a proper maid in Florence, 
one Diana. Shak,, All's AVcll, iv. 3. 240. 

Under the most exciting circumstances, TitIa was such 
an exceedingly pro/jer child. 

Mrs. D. M. CraiA*, Christian’s Mistake, il. 

7. IVell-tonncd; pood-looking; personnble ; 
handsome; also, pliysically strong or active. 
[Now only prov. Eng.] 

There is not among us al one 
That dare incdlc with that potter, nwn for man. 

I felt ilis Imndcs not long agonc, . . . 

He is as propre a man as ever you medic Avitlial. 

Plaxje of Bohyxx Jlode (Cliild’s Ballads, V. 425). 

I am a ixropcr fellow of my hands, 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., ii. 2. 72. 

A comely, xiroper w'Oinan, though not handsome. 

Pepys, Diaiy, I. 9S. 

And still my delight is in proper young men. 

Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

8. Tn her., ImAiTig its natural color or coloi*s: 
said of any object used as a bearing: thus, a 
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coil of rope proper is represented brown, and 
the spiral lines of the cordage are indicated. — 

9. In liturgies, used only on a particular day or 
festh’al, or during a particular octave or sea- 
son: as, the proper introit; a proper preface ; 
proper psalms. — 10. Fine; pretty: said ironi- 
cally of Avhat is absurd or objectionable. 

Talk with a man out at a Avindow 1 a proper saying. 

Shak,, Much Ado, iv. 1. 312. 

ETpecl. Tlicy two help him to a Avife. 

Mirth. Ay, she is a proper piece that such creatures can 
broke for. B. Jonsoxx, Staple of News, i. 2. 

11. Becoming; deserved. UallUccll, [Prov. 
Fng.]— Definition proper, a definition by means of the 
genus and specific difference. — Troper acQunct, an ad- 
junct which belongs to theAvhole of a species, and always, 
and to nothing else.— Proper chant, an old name for tho 
key of C major. Stainer axia Baxrett.^ Proper cognitiont. 
See co^nifion.— Proper conversion, in loyic. See co?irer- 
sion, 2. — Proper difference, an inseparable accident dis- 
tinguishing two things.— Proper exciple. See exciple. 
— Rroper feud, in fair, an original and genuine feud lielil 
by pin-emilitarj' service.— Proper fraction. Sec /rac- 
h07i,4.— Proper jurisdiction. See jim’^rfrca’on.— prop- 
er motion, in astron. See mofion.— Proper noun or 
name, a name given to an individual member of a class, 
for distinction from other members of the same class, as 
Shakspere, C/esar, London, April, Tuesday, Tray, Eclipse, 
etc.: opposed to common or appcUalive nown.— Proper 
object, an object that is object to but one subject. — Prop- 
er preface. Sec ^>re/ace.— Proper quantity. Same as 
extensive quantity (which see, under KrfenjM’rc). — Proper 
syllogism, the Kamist name for a syllogism having an in- 
dividual middle; as, Hobbes Avas a genius; Hobbes showed 
no early bent in tho direction in which he afteiward dis- 
tinguished iiimseU; hence, it is possible for a man of 
genins to show no early bent in the direction in Avhich he 
will afterward distinguish hiinself. = Syn. 1. Paiticular, 
individual, specific. — 3 and 4- Fitting, befitting, meet, 
seemly, becoming, legitimate. 

IL n. 1. That Avhicli is set apart to special or 
indWidual use. [Rare.3 Specifically, in ftVwrinw, a 
special office or special parts of an office appointed for a 
particular day or time: ns, tlio proper of the day; the 
proper of 'Whitsunday. 

2t. A property iu tho logical sense. 

7'ropera cither now immediately from the essence of tho 
subject ... or by the mediation of some other property. 

Bnrycrsdicitts, tr. by a Gentleman. 
In properl, Individually; privately. 

The princes found they could not have that in proper 
which Uod made to be common. 

Jer. Taylor, Holy Living, Hi. 3. 
Proper of saints, the variable parts of an office appointed 
for use on the festival of nn Individual s.afnt, Cornparo 
Common (f the saints, under common.— Proper of the 
mass, the proper of the season for the mass.— Proper of 
the season, in liluryics, the variable parts of on office 
nppointed for use on n Sunday or otlier day (not cele- 
brated as a saint's day), at a certain festival, etc., or dur- 
ing a certain octave or season, 
proper (piop'ir),:;:/!!. [< prepci', n.] Properly; 
very; exceedingly. [Vulgar.] 

"Isn't It lovely, Jlre. Elint?’’ “Proper pretty," rcplicil 
CclynUy. Jane O. Austen, Tlio Desmond ilundrvil, vi. 

proper! (prop'er), r. 1. [< OF. proprier, < L. 
prnjiriarc, lake as one’s own, appropriate, < 
proprius, one’s own: see proper, n.] 1. To 

appropriate. I’alsgrarc. (UaltiwcU.) — 2. To 
make proper; adorn. IPnlliivell. 
properatet (prop'e-rat), v. i. [< h. proiicratiis, 
pp. of properare, liasten, quicken, < jtropcriis, 
quick, speedy, < 7 )ro, forward, forth, + V 
make.] To hasten. 

And, 03 last lielps, hurle them down on their pate.s. 

Awhile to keep oil death, which properalcs. 

Vicars, tr. of Virpil. (Xarcs.) 

properationt (prop-e-iu'shon), u. [< Jj.jiropc- 
ratio(ii-), quickness’,’ a hastening, < properare, 
pp.propcratiis, hasten: see jiropcratc.'] 'The act 
of properating or hastening; haste; speed. 

There is great preparation of this banquet, properatinn 
to It, participation of it; nil is carried with joy and joiiis- 
ance. Jtev. T. Adams, Works, I. 210. 

properispome (pr6-per'i-sp6m), it. and a. [< 
N'Li.])ropcrispomcuoii,q.v.'] I. it. In Gr.gram., 
a word which has tho circumflex accent on the 
penultimate. 

IL a. InGr.( 7 ra!)i.,havingorcharaetorizedbj' 
the circumflex' accoiit on tlio penultimate, 
properispome (pr6-per'i-sp6m), r. t . ; jiret. and 
pp.propcrisjtomcd, ppr. properispomitig. [(pro- 
perispome, It.] Ill Or. gram,, to write or pro- 
nounce with tho circumflex accent on tho pe- 
nultimate. 

properispomenon (pro-per-i-spom'e-non). It. 
[NXj.,< Gr. irpoirepiepcjiierov, a word with tlie cir- 
cumflex accent on tlio penult, ncut. of irpoTcept- 
erTtjpsvoe, i>pr. of 7rpotrspte~dv, draw around he- 
fore, < rrpd, before, -i- recpiairav, draw around, strip 
off: see pcriftjtomctioii.'] Same as 2>ro2icrispomc. 
properistoma (pro-pe-ris'ta-mii), n.-, pi. jn-o- 
2)cristomata (pro-per-i-sto'ma-tii). [NL., < L. 
jiro, before, + Kh. 2»iristoma : "see peristome.'] 



properistoma 

The lip of the primitive mouth of a gastrula. 
Also }>ropcristoiiic. 

At the thickened edges of the gastrula, the primitive 
. . . jrroperixtnma, the endoderm and the exoderm pass 
into eacli^otljcr. llacckcl, Evol. Anim. (trans.), I. 220. 

properistomal (pro-per'i-sto-mal), a. [< jiro- 
pcristoma + -a?.] Pertainingtoapropenstoma. 

properistome (pr6-per'i-st6m), v, [< NL. jjro- 
pcristoma, q. v.] Same tisj)ropcristoma. 
properly (prop'er-li), adv, [< ME. propcrlfj, 
2 )roprchj,pyoprdichc; i proper If. In 
one’s own manner, speech, action, etc. 

Ne though I speke here wordes property. 

ChauccTy Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 720. 

2, In a proper manner; with propriety; fitly; 

suitably; correctly; as, a word ptropcrly ap- 
plied; a dress adjusted. 

“rarfay,” quath Tacience, jirojneUche to telle 

In Lnglish, liit Is ful harde.“ 

Piers Plowman (C), xvii. 119. 

Ignorance of fonns cannot property he st 5 'led ill manners. 

Swift, Good Planners. 

3. To a high degree ; quite; entirely; exceed- 
iugl 3 '; cxtrcmelj’, [Colloq.] 

All which I did assure my lord was mosiproperhj false, 
ami nothing like it true. Pepys, Diary, July 14, 1G64. 

rather . . . pave me a wipe ... on the side of my 
face that knocked me over and hurt me properbj. 

Ilaliburton, Sam Slick in Lngland, .wvi. (Dartlctl.) 

Abbreviated prop. 

Properly speaking, (a) In the correct or strict sense, 
(fc) .''peaking without qualification. 

properness (propV‘r-nes), ». [< proper + 

The cdiaracter of being proper, in any sen«o of 
that word. 

’Sllsht, sir! yonder is a lady veil'd, 

Tor profcrnc''? bejoncl compririsou, 

And, sure, licr face is like the rest; we II sec ’t. 

J'letchcr (and another) Love’s Pilgrimage, iv. 1. 

propertied (prop'er-tid), «. l^jn-ojicrly + -c((2.] 

Po^'ses^ed of property. 

An inqitution devoted ... to the propertied and satis- 
fied classes generally. 

M. Arnold, Last Lssays, Church of England. 

The loyal and propertied part of the community. 

Gladstone, Mnetecntli Century, X.\II. 45S. 

property (prop'or-ti), v.; pi. 2 >i'opfi'l‘CS (-tiz). 
[< aIE. properfee, properfe, proprcic, ptropirie^ 
propnrte, < OF. properfe, x>ropnoty, fituess, 
property, < L. proprieta((‘)ft, a peculiarity, pe- 
culiar nature or quality, right or fact of posses- 
sion, proi)erty, < proprius, special, particular, 
one's own: sp*e proper, Ct, propriety, a doublet 
otprojferty.'] 1. Au}’ character always present 
in an indiVidnal or a class; an essential attri- 
bute; a peculiar quality; loosely, any quality 
or characteristic. 

It is the 7 Jrop(*rtiV of aM'yse buylder to vso such toolcsas 
the uoorke requireth. 

JL rden (Tirst Books on America, ed. Arber, p. 07). 

Delectable and pleasant conversation, whose property Is 
to move a kindly uellght. B. Jonson, Cynthia's Bevels, v. 3. 

Hut Thou art the same Lord, M^hosc property is always 
to have mercy. 

Book of Common Prayer, Communion Office, Prayer of 
IHurablc Access. 

Property is correctly a sjTionym for peculiar quality ; hut 
it is frequently used as co-extensive with quality In pen- 
eral. Sir li'. IlamUton. 

Strictly speaking, we ought to confine the term property 
to bodies, not to Alatter; for an abstraction can have no 
propertiet; and it Is the bodies wliich severally manifest 
the qualities. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs, of Life and Wind, II. Iv. § 42. 

Soft Iron loses almost all magnetic propert\*>s at a red 
heat. Atkinson, tr. of Mascart and Joubert, I. 3;{4. 

2. In topic, a character which belongs to the 
whole of a species, and to nothing else, but not 
to the essence or definition. 

Proprclie Is a naturall promenesseandmanerof dooynp 
whicho agreeth to one kinde and to the same onely and 
that evermore. Wilson, Rule of Reason (1551). 

What Is propertiet It Is a natural Inclination or property, 
incident to one special kind; which is to bo understood 
foure manner of waits. First, It is called proprium, which 
is proper to one onely kind, as to be a poet or musician Is 
proper to man, but not to every man : secondly, it is called 
proper thatbelongcth to all the kind, but not to that kind 
alone : thirdly, It is said to be proper when It belongeth to 
one onely kind and to all that kind, but yetnotalwayes, as 
to be bare-headed or bald is proper to man in old age, but 
yet not aUvaies ; fourthly, it is said to he proper, or rather 
most proper, which is Incident to one kind alone, to all 
that kimt and alwales, ns to have a natural aptnesse to 
laugh or to speake is proper to man onely, to every man, 
and alwaies, and therefore this kind of propertpU said to 
be convertible with the kind whereunto It belongeth, as 
whatsoever hath naturally power to speake or laiigli the 
same is man, and whatsoever is man the same hath power 
to speake or laugh. Blundeville, Arte of Logicke, I. 4. 

3. The right to the use or enjoyment or the 
beneficial right of disposal of anything that can 
he the subject of ownership; ownership; es- 
tate; especially, ownership of tangible things. 
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In the broader sense, a right of action is property; so is a 
mere right to use or possess, if it be a right ns against the 
general owner, but is usually termed special 2>roperty, to 
distinguish it from the right of the general owner, which 
is termed the general property. The entire properly is the 
exclusive right of possessing, enjoying, and disposing of a 
thing. See bailment, and licn^, 1. 

Ne truste no wight to finden in Fortune 
Ay propertc; hu'giCtes ben comune. 

Chaucer, Troilus, iv. 392. 

Jack has an unresisting good nature, which makes him 
incapable of having a proper#// in any thing. 

Steele, Spectator, No. 82. 

The Idea of property being a right to any thing- 

Locke, Human Understanding, IV. iii. 18. 

Property . . . denotes in every state of society tim larg- 
est powers of exclusive use or exclusive control over things 
(and sometimes, unfortunately, over persons) wiiich the 
law accords, or whicli custom, in that state of societj', rec- 
ognizes. J. S. Mill, Socialism, p. 129. 

4. A thing or things subject to ownership ; any- 
thing that ma}’ be exclusively xiossessed and en- 
joyed; chattels and land; iiossessions. 

The King has also appropriated the Queen’s jewels to 
himself, and conceives that they arc his undoubted pri- 
vate proper#//. Grcvillc, iteinoirs, Jan. 8, 1823. 

It was the misfortune of my friend ... to have em- 
barked hisprt> 2 )erf// In large speculations. 

Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 5C. 

English political economy and English poptdar notions 
arc verj- deeply and extenshely perva«Icd l»y the assump- 
tion that all proper#// has been ncqniied through an ori- 
ginal tiansaction of pnrrhase, and that, whatever be the 
disadvantages of the fonn it takes, they were allowed for 
in the consideration for the original sale. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. 325. 

5. A thing required for some peculiar or spe- 
cific use, as a tool; an accessory; spccifieaUy, 
in theaters, a stage requisite, as any article of 
costume or furniture, or other appointment, 
necessary to bo produced in a scene (in this 
specific sense used also attributively). 

This devil Photinus 
Employs me as a property, and, grown useless. 

Will shake me oil again. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, v. 3. 

To hire some of our properties : as a sceptre and crown 
for Jove; and a cadncciis for Merctiry. 

B. Jomon, Poetaster, iv. 2. 

Not to he of any Use or Consequence in the World as 
to your self, hut merely as a Property to otliers. 

Steele, Tender llusbaml, I. 1. 

I had seen many rehearsals, and sometimes got a peep 
at the play, h.aving hecn taken on “In arms”asapropcr/»/ 
child in groups of happ> pcasantr>-. 

J. Jefferson, Autobiog., I. 

6t. Propriety. 

Our poets excel In grandlty and gravity, smoothness and 
property. In quickness and briefness. Camden. 

7. Individuality; that which constitutes an in- 
dividual. [Rare.] 

property was thus appalled 
Tliat the self was not the same. 

Shak., Phoenix and Turtle, 1. 37. 

8. A cloak or disguise. HallhccU. [Prov.Eng,] 

Hadst thou so cheap opinion of my birth, 

Sly breeding, or my fortunes, that nono else 
Could serve for proper#// of your lust but I? 

NAirfr//, Wedding, 1. 3. 

Anhannonic, community, corporeal, descriptive 
property. See thequailfyingw'ord8.—CoteB’B proper- 
ties of the circle. SceCTrefo.— De Moivre’s property 
of the circle. Sec «rcfo.— DlscuBslon of property. 
See (#wet/fisr£o«.— Focal, individual, etc., property. Seo 
tlie adJeciivcB.— Mixed BubJectB of property, .‘’cc 
7ntx<;dl,— Movable property. Same azpersonal property. 
—Perishable, personal, private property. Scethcad- 
jcctlves,— Property In action, ownership without pos- 
session, but with the present right of possession enforce- 
able by action. In the broadest sense tlic term may include 
any right of action for money or other property. Compare 
chose in action, under chosc^. — Property qualification. 
Sec Qualified property, a limited right 

of ownership, (o) Such rightasa man has in wild animals 
which he has reclaimed. Also called special jtroperty. 
(b) Such right as a bailee has in the chattel transferred to 
him by the bailment.— Real property. Sec real.— Spe- 
cial property. Same as qualified ;/rM>cr#//(a).=sSyn- 1. 
Attribute, Characteristic, etc. Sec quality. — 4, Property, 
Effects, Chattels, Goods, Wares, Commodities, Merchandise, 
possessions, wealth. Property Is the general word for those 
material things which arc one's own, whether for sale or 
not. Effects applies to personal property, viewed as in- 
cluding this things even of least value. CAa##€f» comprises 
every kind of property except freehold. (Sec the defini- 
tions of tlie classc.s rent and jiewnaZ, under c/iaf#<?#.) Goods 
includes a merchant’s stock-in-trade, or one’s movable 
property of any sort. H'arcs are manufactured articles, 
especially of the lieavier sort, as cartheuirarc, wooden- 
ware. Commodities ncc such movable articles as are ne- 
cessities of life, and have a money value. Merchandise is 
the general word for articles of trade. 

propertyt {prop'6r-ti), v. t. [< property, h.] 

1 . To invest with (certain) jivopcrtics or quali- 
ties. 

His voice was propertied 

As aU the tuned spheres. Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 83. 

2. To make a property or tool of; appropri- 
ate. 


prophesy 

I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instiument. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 79. 

property-man (prop'er-ti-man), n. A person 
employed in a theater and having the charge 
of stage properties. 

At the death of Peer, the j)rqper#// man at this theatre, 
the Guardian extracted much fun from a catalogue of 
articles under his care. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 10. 
property-master (prop'fcr-ti-mas'''ter), n. In a 
theater, a person who superintends the mahing, 
storage, and nse of stage properties; a head 
property-man. 

While the property-master and his men were fashioning 
the god Talepulka, the scenic artist liad sketched and 
modelled the scenerj’ of the opera. 

Scribner's May., IV. 440. 

property-plot (prop'er-ti-plot), ii._ In a theater, 
a list of the accessories required in the produc- 
tion of a play. 

property-room (prop'er-ti-rom), u. The room 
in a theater in which the stage properties are 
kept. 

property-tax (prop'er-ti-taks), n. A direct tax 
imposed on the property of individuals, amount- 
ing to a certain percentage on the estimated 
value of their property. 

prophanet, prophanelyt, etc. Ohsolete spell- 
ings oi profane, etc. 

prophasis (prof'a-sis), u. [NL., < Gr. trpodaair, 
that which appears, a motive, a pretext, < rrpo- 
(faiveiv, show forth, manifest, < repo, forth, -t- 
(fatvstv, show, <jiaivea6ai, appear: sec phase.'] In 
mcih, prognosis; foreknowledge of the course 
of a disease. 

prophecy (prof'o-si), n.\ p\. xtrophccics (-siz). 
[< ME. 2 >rox>hccy, prophccic, profecye, < OF. 
propliccic, prophetic, F. prophetic = Sp. 2 »’ofccta 
= Vg. jn-ophccia =z It. profezia, < HL. prophetia 
(ML. also prophccia),<Gv. npotprjTs'ia, the gift of 
interpreting the will of the gods, in N. T. in- 
spired discourse, prediction (seo def. 2), < repo- 
t^rjTeveiv, prophesy, predict, < rtpoipr/T!/!, a prophet : 
soo jtrophet,] 1. luspired discourse; specifical- 
ly, in Christian thcoL, discourse flowing from tho 
revelation and impulse of the Holy Spirit. 

Sone n lew stode vp in hy, 

And thus he said thnrgh prophecy 

Holy JlooJ (E. E. T. S.), p. 83. 
Tlio rest of the acts of Solomon, . . . arc they not writ- 
ten in the book of N athan the prophet, and in the prophecy 
otAhijah? 2 Chron. ix. 2D. 

For tlio prophecy came not in old lime hy the will of 
man, hut holy men of God spoke as they were moved by 
tlic Holy Oliost. 2 ret. i. 21. 

2. A prediction; declaration of something to 
come ; especially, a foretelling under divine in- 
spiration. 

In them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias. Slot. xiii. 14. 
A prophecy, which says that G 
Of Edward's heirs the murderer shall be. 

Shale., Rich. III., i. 1. 39. 

3t. Interpretation of Scripture; religious ex- 
hortation or instruction. 

The words of king Lemuel, the prophecy that his mother 
taught him. Prov. xxxi, 1. 

Mr. Wilson, praying and exhorting the congregation to 
love, (to., commended to them the exercise of prophecy in 
ills absence, Winthrop, Hist, New England, I. CO. 

4. In liturgies: (a) A lection from tho Old 
Testament, especially a eueharistie or missal 
lection ; also, a lection in the Mozarahic daily 
ofTieo, and in the Greek Church at sahhath 
vespers on certain festivals. (6) The canti- 
cle Benedictus (Luke i. 68-79) as sung in the 
Gallican liturgy, afterward displaced by the 
Gloria in Excelsis. = Sim. 1. Diiination, etc. See 
prediction. 

prophecy-monger (prof 'e-si-mung'''ger),)!. One 
wlio deals in prophecies : so called in contempt. 

The English [are] observed by forralners tobe the great- 
est prnpheej/^mongers, and, whilst the Devil knows their 
diet, tliey shall never want a dish to please the palate. 

Fuller, Cli. Hist., IV. ii. 46. (Davies.) 

prophesier (prof'e-si-fer), n. ^<prophcs!/ -1- -erl.] 
One who prophesies or predicts. 

Saynt Dauyd of Wales, the great archebishop of ileneuia, 
had many prophesiers and manye angels sent afore to geue 
warning of his comming . . . ycares ere he was borne. 

Bp. Bale, English Votaries, i. 
The counterfeit module has deceived me. like a double- 
meaning prophesier. Shak., All's Well, iv. 3. 115. 

propliesy(prof'e-si),p.; prot. tmd-p-p.jirophcstcd, 
ppr. prophcsifing. [Formerly also prophecy, < 
prophccic, proficy; < prophecy, n. The 
ori". lonf^ final syllable, having retained its 
accent, though now secondary, has undergone 
tho usual change of long accented ME. as in 



prophesy 

vacifif, multiply, etc.] I. trans. To predict; 
foretell; foreshorr. See prophet. 

Methouglit thy very gait did proyjcsy 
A royal nobleness. Shak,, Lear, v. 3. 1<C, 

Amongst many other dignities which 
being received and seen by you, it is not the least that it 
w:is, prophesied of before it was born. Z)on 7 te, Letters, xxv. 

One of his [Clive’s} masters . . . wapagacious enough 
to prophesy that the idle lad would make a great flpirc in 
the world. Macaulay, Lord Ch\e, 

For by the warning of tlie Holy Ghost 
I jirophesy that I shall die to-night. 

Tennyson, St. bimeon Stylites. 

II. introns. 1. To speak by divine inspira- 
tion ; utter or tell as prophet. 

Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these bones and 
say unto them, 0 yc dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. 

^ ‘ Lzek. xxxvii. 4. 

The prophets . . . prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you. t 

J3. To utter predictions; foretell futiu-e events. 

Provhesynot in the name of the Lord, that thou die not 
by our hand. 

3f. To interpret or explain Scripture or reli- 
gious subjects; preach; exhort. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Roger Williams (according to thrir 
custom) propounded a question, to which the pastor, Jlr. 
Smith, spake briclly ; then Mr. WiUiainsprqpJicncd. 

irinf/iJ-op, Hist. New Lngland, I. 109. 

They also allowed greater liberty to propftwi/ than those 
before them ; for they admitted any member to speak and 
pray ns well as their pastor, , ^ , 

^ Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, i. 

prophesying (prof'e-si-ing), rs’'ei‘hal n. of 
2 )i'oj)hcsy,v.] If. Preaching; religious exhorta- 
tion; the act of speaking on religious subjects. 

The Liberty of Prophesying. ITitle.} Jcr. Taylor. 

The Puritans maintained frequent religious exercises, 
in which texts of Scripture were interpreted or disciissed, 
one spe.aking to the subject after another, in an orderly 
method. This was called prophesying, in reference to 1 
C<»riii. xiv. 31: Ve m.i\ all prophesy, that all may learn, and 
all may be comforted. ..... 

AVnf, in New England s ilciuorial, p 1<1, note. 

2. The act of foretellinc 

[< 
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saved frcrm'our enemies, and from the hand of all that 
hate us. Luke i. 70. 

Polybius was of the best sort of prophets, who predict 
from natural causes those events which must naturally 
proceed from them. Vryden, Character of Polybius. 

I do rest 

A prophet certain of my propliecy, 

That never shadow of mistrust can cross 
Between us. Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. An orthopterous insect of the family Man- 
iiflie. [Local, TJ. S.]— French prophets, 


Minor prophets, the writers of the Old Testament from 


prophylaxy 

3. Anticipative ; having or tending to a pre- 
sentiment or an intuitive discernment of the 
future. 

0 my prophetic soul ! my uncle ! 

Shak., Hamlet, i. 5. 40. 

prophetical (pro-fet'i-kal), «. [K projyhctic + 
-a?.] Same as jyvoi^lictic. 

God hath endued us . . . with the heavenly support 
of pro 2 )hetical revelation, which doth open those hidden 
mysteries that reason could never have been able to find 
out. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, i. 15. 

[< pro- 
Coleridffc, 

[Rare,] 


ifoselTto M^achi 'inclusive; also, their books. The dis- /■-nvn.fef'i-knl-i) aclv. r< vro- 

tinction between wq/or and mujor relates to the size of PrOpfleolCaiiy ^tpro^i ^ 

the books.— School of the prophets, among the ancient 
Jews, a school or college in which young men were edu- 
cated and qualified to be public teachers. One elderly or 
lending prophet presided over them, called their /af/icr 
or innsfer; hence the students \vcrc called. /on« of the 
ptrophets. 
its interpretation, 


fihctical + 'lu a prophetic manner; by 
way of prediction ; in the manner of prophecy. 

They prophetically did fore-signify all such sects to be 
avoided: Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 883. 

r ‘^ThciPchiS subject of study was the law' and propheticalneSS (pro-fct'i-kal-nes), n. [< pro- 

rpretation, but music and sacred poeti-y were sub- nlictical + -Jia 93.3 I'he character of being pro- 

sidiarj’ br.anches of instruction- — The Prophets, those rT?nrf> 1 

booksof the Old Testament which are largely composed . l 

of prophecies, or which were written or compiled by mem- prophotisUl (prof Gt-i2m),R. \\pi Ojmci’y -t.S7«.J 
bers of the order of prophets. The ancient Jews some- The system, practice, or doctrine of inspired 
times divided the Old Testament into the Law (penm- teaching. The Ainerican, XIH. 59. 

‘ " I, r. i. [< F. prophciiser 

^ xnoplietizar -^It^profc- 

iizzarc, < IjL. prophcTizarc, < Gr. irpo^Tjrii^eiv^ be 
a prophet, prophesy, < ?rpo^7/r;?f, a prophet: see 
prophet.'] To utter predictions; prophesy. 

Nor, thrild with bodkins, raiies in frantik-wise, 

And in afurie seems io irropheiizc. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Schisme. 
Nature. . . sodoth warning send _ 

prophetizing dreams. Daniel, Civil Wars, iii. 

Both titles were applied in the bid Testament to”^the same DTODbetship (pl’of'et-ship), ?f. [< pro2>hvt + 


Samuel, and I. and IL Kings ; the Latter Prophets are the 
books from Isaiah to Malactu inclusive, with the exception 
of Lamentations and Daniel, which arc placed in the Ha- 
giographa. 

On those two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. Mat. xxii. 40. 

Syn, 1. Projihet, Seer, Soothsayer. A jtrojJiet is properlj' 
who discloscsor speaks forth to others the will of God i 
?r is one who has himself learned God’s willby a vision, 


one 
a seer 


prophet (prof' et), ». ’i.lH. Jiroyhrlc, j>rnfctf, 
profitc, < OF. prophUc, profctc, V.prophctc = 

FT.'Fs.prophcta = Sp. It.pro/fff! = OFricF. pro- 
phrtn = D. protect = MLG. prophctc = JfHG. 
prophiife, G. prophet = Sw. Dau. jiro/ct, < LL. 

l< i»-oF^-t, to 

speaks for a god, an iuterpreter (as Tircsias 
was of Zeus, Orjiheus of Bacchus, Apollo of 
Zeus, the Pythia of Apollo), expounder (as those 
who interpreted tlie words of tho inspired 

seers), proclnimer. harbinger (as the bowl is of pj-opbetet. n. A Dliddle English form of pro/??, 
mirth, or tho cicada of summer), in tno Septua- pj-opijetess (prof'ot-os), n. [< F. i)rophcicsse = 
gint an interpreter, spokesman, usually an in- nrophetiza = Sp. i)rofctisa = It. profcicsso, 
spired prophet, also a revoaler of tho future, ^ * • * 

in N. T. and eccl. an interpreter of Scripture, 
a preacher, < Tpo^dva/, say before or before- 
hand, < Trpd, before, in public, + speak, 

sayj fable, fate.] 1. Ono who speaks 

by a divine inspiration ns tho interpreter 
through whom a divinity declares himself. In 
the times of the Old Testament there was an order of 


class of men, hut at different times. The extr.a-Blblical 
uses of the wortls correspond to the Biblical. TIjc word 
jtrophet is sometimes used in the Bible of a candidate for 
the piopiictic office, or of an inspired preacher or interpre- 
ter. Soothsayer, as used in the Bible, Ijnplics imposture, 
ami in other lltci-aturc its standing is little better. 

Befurctime. in Israel, when a man went to enquh e of 
God, thus ho spake, Come, and let usgotothewer: for he 
that is now called a Prophet was beforetirac c.alled a Seer. 

1 Sam. ix. 0. 

They had with them inspired men. Prophets, ami It were 

not sober t *’ ' a 

intiiuation. 

Tl»c secret which the king hath demanded cannot , 
the soothsayers shew unto the king. Dan. ii. 27, 

l’. L 

prdi)hesy. [Rare,] 

Nor vropheling ncleniis, Mhcn he foretold dangerous hard 
haps, 

Forspakc 


-ship.] Same as jiropheihood. 

To deny Mahomet's prophetship would excite a violent 
.antagonism. D. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 24. 

propHtef , n. A Middle English form of proji 1. 
prophloem (pro-ilo'em), n. [< pro- + phloem.'} 
A tissue in tho sporopliore of mosses, resem- 
hliiig tho phloem of ordinarv stems in mjoro- 
scopio structure, and corresponding to it in 
position. 


to say they did oiialit of momciil without divine nrophorictfprd-for'ik), a. [< Gr. trpodoprtiif, per- 
>• j/iVton, Church.Govcnimeiit, i. 2. to nttbranco, < 7rpci;Sopd, a bringing for- 

’ ' ' ‘ ward, utterance, < npoi^cptiv, bring forward, < 

npo, forward, + i^i'iptiv, bring, bear, = E. Zicdi't.] 


tills burial inourninR. 

Stanihurit. .^Eneid, iii. 727. (PariA'.) 


iijh. l>rophcVma, n prophetess, < propheta, a 


Eminciative. Wriyht. 
prophragma (pro-frag'niU), n.-, pi. m-ophray- 
matd (-ma-tii). [< Gr. rzp6, before, + ^paypa, 
fence, partition: see phraymn.} In entom., a 
transverse internal plate which, in many Colc- 
optcra, descends from tho anterior margin of 
the mesosoutellum, between the mesothorax 
and tho metathorax, serving for the attachment 
of interaal organs. It probably corresponds to 
tho mesoscutum. 


prophet: s^eo prophet.} female prophet ; a prophylactic (prof-i-lak'tih), a. and n. [= P. 
woman who speaks with inspiration or fore- ^jZj%jj„ctiquc\=Sp.profilac^^^^^ 


tells future events. 

Ourself have often tried 
Vnlkyrian hymns, or Into rhythm have dash’d 
Tile passion of the jjrophetcss. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv 


proidiets, for the duties of whose office men pTOphet-floWer (prof 'et-floil' it), ir, A borngi- 

{n nrtn,.fTp^ e/'JinnJx ftf the. TtTonhets. Tho members of ^ ^ . , t ^ i • r. ■ r i • .1 

iinceoiis herb, Jrucoia Gnpifhn, found in nortli- 

west India, etc., and soniewliut cultivated for 
its iiitercsthig flower.s. Thccoroll.aisfuimcl-sljaped, 
of a liright prinirosc-ycllow. the limb at opening inarkeil 
with live dark spots which fade away as the day advances. 
Tlje llowcrs arc racemed. the plant hairy. Tlie name is 
of .Mussulman origin, probably euggested by the some- 
what crcsccnt-shaped spots. 

prophethood (prof'et-hud), ?t, [< jnophe/ + 
-hood.] Tbeqimlity or condition, or tho position 
or office, of a prophet. 

His environment and rural 7 »rop/jrf/iood has hurt him 
[Wordsworth! much. Carlyle, in Fromlc, I. 27. 

ih'thoness of Delphi, or the rustling of the leaves of Do- -pi-oplietic (pro-fet'ik), a. [< F. pro;?hc7?(jrHC = 
dona. In a metaphorical sense It was used of poets, ns ^ itynnhrtich — Sn vrofetico = It. 7 n'ofciico 
of interpreters of the gods or Muses. It was then adopted Lnn 

by the Septiiagiiit as the best equivalent of the navi or (ct. D. ptofcfisch — G. p) OfthcfiSCh — bw, Unu. 

■ ' ‘ In all these cases ^ -r / n.. 

, 10 , 


in colleges called schools of the prophets. The members of 
these schouls acted as public religious teachers, and the 
prophets in the stricter sense (inspired teachers) generally 
belonged to this order. In tlie New Test.araeiit, Christian 
prophets were recognized in the church as jiosscsshig a 
charism distinct from that of mere teachers, and na utter- 
ing special revelations and predictions. They are often 
mentioned with apostles, and next after them in order. 
Ihesus tliat sprong of iesse roote, 

As as hath prechid thl jirophcte. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (C. E. T. S.), p. 12. 

The word prophet (Trpo<f>»jr7j?) was derived in the first in- 
stance from the interpreters of the will of the gods (sec 
Pindar, N., I. 91); later and especially it was applied to 
those who expounded the unintelligiblo oracles of tlie 


rctv, watch, puffi’^* see phylactery.] I, a. In 
jffcrf., preventive; defending from disease: as, 
prophylactic closes of quinine. 

His cars liad needed no prophylactic w’nx to pass the 
Siieus’ isle. Loieell, Fireside Travels, p. 77. 

Notwithstanding the directions issued for prophylactic 
treatment, and the system of domiciliaiy visits, the chol- 
era carried off a greater number than before. 

//. 5iie7icer, Social Statics, p. 425. 

II. ?i. 1, Anything, as a medicine, which de- 
fends against disease; a preventive of disease. 

Inventive persons have from time to time thought that 
tliey had secured a sure cure, if not an unfailing prepay- 
lactic [for consumption!. Pop. Sci. Mo., XX^^II. 059, 

2, Same as prophylaxis. 

Medicine is distributed into prop7/y?nchW.*, or the art 
of preserving health, and therapeutick, or tho art of re- 
storing healtli. Logic, I. vi. § 10. 


prophet of the Old Testament. ... In all these cases 
(Acts ii. 17, 18; xiii 1 ; xv, 32; Rev. i. 3; xi. 3, 0. 10, 
18; xvi. 0; x\iii. 20, 24; xL\. 10; xxii. 0, 7, 9. 10, 18), in 
tho New Testament as in tlio Old, and it may be added in 
the Koran, the prominent idea is not that of prediction, 
but of delivering inspired messages of warning, e.\liorta- 
tion, and instruction; building up, exhorting, and com- 
forting; convincing, judging, and making manifest tlie 
secrets of tlie heart (1 Cor. xiv, 3, 24, 2,5). The ancient 
classical and Hebrew sense prevails cveiywliere. Epime- 
nidcs and Mahomet on the one hand, Elijah and Paul 011 
tlie other, are called prophets, not because tlicy foretold 
the future, but because they enlightened the present. 

A. P. Stanley, Com. on Corinthians, p. 243. 

2 . One who foretells future events; a predicter; 
a foreteller; especially, a person inspired to an- 
nounce future events. 

As lie spnhe by tlie mouth of his holy prophets, which 
have been since the world began : That wc should he 


'profctisl;),'< 'ijh. 2 trophcUcus, < Gr. 7rpo^i?7iKor> prophylactical (prof-i-lak ti-kal), n. [< pro- 
pertaining to a prophet or to prophecy, < wpo- ithylactic + -al.} .Same as 2 >rophylaciic. 

6irrTK, a prophet: see prophet.} 1. Pertain- Dletcticall and proploilacticall receipts of wliole.somo 
il3g or relating to a prophet or to prophecy; caution. Dp. //alf, Sermon preached to the Lords. 

' ” ’ ‘ " ' * ' " • ’ ^ 'sis), [NL., < Gr. as 

aoaciVf keep guard be- 
fore : see jit'ophylociic.] In med.y the guarding 
agaiust tho attack of some disease. Also 


liaving the character of prophecy; containing prophylaxis (prof-i-lak' sis 
prophecy: as, writings. if < Trpo^v7.aGO 


Till old experience do attain 
To something like 2 >rophelick strain. 

Milton, II Pcnscroso, 1, 174. 

Itwasw'ith something of quite true prqp/iefic fcr\’OUr 
that each of these [Byron and Shellcyl , . , denounced the 
hypocrisies which they believed they saw’ around them. 

J. C. Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 119. 

2. Presageful; predictive: with o/ before the prophylaxy (prof 'i-lak-si), : _ 

thing foretold. 7na:is, q. v.] Sarao as prophylaxts. 

And fears are oft projj7.rtic a/ the event. The discussion on the of tuherenlosis was 

Dryden, tr. of Ovid’s Metamorpli., .x. 46. then resumed. Lancet, No. 34 Gj, p. -18. 


phylactlc, prophylaxy. 

The germs do not appear to be very tenacious of life, so 
that an efficient »rojj/7»/?nxi5 can be readily exercised. 

Science, III. 557. 

[< 'Sh. prophy- 



prophyllum 

prophyllmn (pro-firum), n. [< Gr. TTpSj "before, 
+ ^vA?j)v, leaf.] A primary leaf; one of the fet 
leaves of a branch or axis, 
propicet, a, lAlsopropise; < OF. propice, < L. 
propiiius, propitious ; see propitious.’] Propi- 
tious. 

Of that mater ... I wyll traicte more amply in a place 
more 2>ropisr for that purpose. 

Sir T. Elyoti Tlie Governour, ii. 7. 
[The u’indl veered to the South and South South West, 
60 apt and propice for our journey. 

Exped. in Scotland (Arber's Eng. Garner, I. 115). 

This place (where tlie Clierubim weroin thcTabemacle} 
was called the Propitiatory, because in that place the 
Loid God did manifest him selfe more piropUe and neere. 

(Juei'ara, Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 352. 

propination (prop-i-na'shgn), «. [=0F. ;>ro- 

2 )inatlou, absoiption, = Pg. < L. 

propinaiio{u~), a drinking to one’s health, < pro- 
pinorc, pp. propinatuSf drink to one’s health: 
seopropivc.] The actof drinking with another, 
or together, in fellowship; the act of drinking 
a pledge or a health. 

Tliis propination was carried about towards the right- 
hand, wlierc the superiour quality of some of the guests 
did not oblige them to alter that method. 

Ab}). Potter, Antiq. of Greece, iv. 20, 

propine (pro-pinO, v. f.; pret. andpp.projn'Hcd, 
ppr. propimug, [< 0^. propincr = Sp. Pg. pro- 
pinar = It. propihflrc, \Jj. propinare, drink to 
one’s health, giro one to drink, give to eat, give, 
present, offer, furnish, < Gr. Trpo-lvztv. drink be- 
fore another or to his health, < rpti, before, + 
Tragi', drink: see pntaiion.] 1. To pledge in 
drinking; drink to; wish for in behalf of some 
one while drinking to bim. 

The lovely sorceress mixed, and to the prince 
Health, joy, and peace pro 7 )in«cf. 

C. Smart, The Hop-Garden. 

2\. To present; ofibr; guarantee. 

It (the doctrine of Jesus Christ] propincs to us the no- 
blest, the highest, and the bravest pleasures of the world. 
Jer, Taylor, iloral Demonstration of the Christian Iteli- 

(gion (KiCO). 

Tlie priests of a neighbouring convent, in expectation of 
tlie ample donation, or soul-scat, which Cedric had j>ro- 
jnned, attended upon the [funeral] car, 

Scott, Ivanlioe, xx,xii. 
Unless we would jiropine both ourselves and our cause 
unto open and just derision. 

rntherhy, Atheomastix, p. It. {Latham.) 

propinet (pi' 9 -ldii')i »■ [< OF. propinc, drink- 
nionoy, presstmt ; fiom the verb : sQQpropinc,v.] 

1. Money given as drluk-money, or any gift, 
favor, or lo'viiig pledge. 

Por no rewarde, p'ft, navpropync, 

Thoh' none of thfr twois causis tyne. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. 499. 
And a* that he gied me to my jrropinc 
Was a pair of green gloves and a gay gold ring. 

Boihwell (Cliild's Ballads, I. 100). 
There was never sic a braw propine as this sent to a 
yerl. Scott, Abbo^ xxvii. 

2. The power of giving. 

And if I were thine, and in thy propine, 

0 what w'ad ye do to me? 

Lady Anne (Child’s Ballads, II. 204). 

propinQ.uate (pro-ping'kwat), v. L; pret. and 
pp. propinquaied, ppr, propinquating. [< L, 
propinqnatus, pp. of j)ropinquarc, bring near, 
hasten, < propinquus, near; see propinquiig. 
Cf. appropiiiquc.] To approach ; be near. Imp. 
Did. 

propingue (prp-pingk'), a. [= xrropineno = 
Pg. It. propinquo,<.lj. iiropinqiius, near, Kprope, 
near.] Near; contiguous. Sivatij Speculum 
LInndi, j). 81. {Latham.) 
propinquity (p^ 9 •piDgTc^vi-ti), n. [< MB. j;ro- 
pinquitcc, < OF. propinquito = Sp. ptropincui- 
dad = Pg. propinquidade = It. propinquitd, < 
Jj. x^^opinquifa{U)s, vicinity, nearness, < pro- 
near; ^BQpropinquatc.] 1. Nearness 
ill place; neighborhood. 

It was delightful to sec . . . his pure joy in her pro- 
pinquity; he asked nothing, sought nothing, save to be 
near the beloved object. Hawthorne, JEarble I’aun, Lx. 

2. Nearness in time. 

Thereby was declared tlio propinquity of tlieir desola- 
tions, and that their tranquillity was of no longer duration 
tlianthosesoondecayingfruitsofsumracr. SirT. Browne. 

■3. Nearness of blood; kindred. 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity, and property of blood, 

Shak., Lear, u 1. IIG, 
They may love other individuals far better than their 
relatives, . . . butyet, in view of death, the strong preju- 
dice oipropinquity revives, and impels the testator to send 
down his estate in the line marked out by custom so im- 
memorial that it looks like nature. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, i. 
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propiolic (pro-pi-oPik), a. propi{onic) + -oJ 
+ -ic.] Noting an acid derived from a mo- 
novalenfc radical C 3 Hg. — propiolic acid, the abbre- 
viated commercial name tor ortho-iiitrophenyl-propiolic 
acid, one of the coal-tar derivatives, which, although color- 
less in itself, may be converted in calico-printing into in- 
digo blue on the fiber. It is a very close approach both 
chemically and physically to natural indigo. In its appli- 
cation borax is used as a solvent, xanthate of soda as a 
reducing agent, and starch ns a thickening. 

propionate (pro'pi-o-nat), «. [< ptropiomc -f 
-afel.] In chern., a compound of propionic acid 
and a base. propionic. 
propionic (prd-pi-on'ik), a. [< Gr. 5rpw(rof), first, 
+ rriDv, fat, + - 2 C.] Noting an acid (C«Hn02\ 
the third substance in the monatomic latty 
series. — Propionic acid, a colorless liquid, with a pun 
gent odor like that of acetic acid, found in perspiration, 
tlie juices of the stomach, the blossoms of milfoil, etc. 
It is mouob.asic. foimlng salts called propUnxates, which 
have a fatty feel, whence the name. 

propisef, a. See projnee. 

Propithecus (pro-pi-the'kus), «. £NL. (Ben- 
nett, 1832), < Or. before, + -rridrjKog, an ape: 
see Pithccus.] A genus of lemuroid, animals of 
Madagascar, of the family Lemnridiv and sub- 
family Indrisinfe, established upon the Prop>i- 
(hcciis diademn, the diadem-lemur, 
propitiable (pro-pish'i-a-bl), a. [< OP.propiti- 
ablc,x>ropiciablc, < h.xmopitiabiUs, easy to be ap- 
l)eased, < x^ropitiarc, appease: see propitiate.] 
Capable of being propitiated; that maybe made 
propitious. 

It could never enter into my mind that he [God] was 
either Irritable or })ro2ntiaolc by the omitting or perform- 
ing of any mean and iiisigniflcant sendees. 

Dr. 11. J/orc,Gen.Pref. to Philos. Writings, p. x. 

propitiate (pro-pish'i-at), v.; pret. and pp. juo- 
ptitiated, ppr. propitiating. [< Ij.propitiatus, pp. 
of ]xroiniiarc{'>lt.propiziarc='PQ. ^p, propiciar 
z= F. ppopiticr), appease, < propitinSf favorable, 
well-disposed : seo propifioi/s.] I. irons. To ap- 
pease and render favorable ; make propitious ; 
conciliate. 

Let fierce AcliiIU>s, drc.adful in his rage. 

The god 2>ropiUatc and tlie pest asswage. 

Po/v, Iliad, i. 192. 

He (Frederic William] could always bo propitiated by a 
present of a grenadier of six feet four or six feet five. 

Hacaiday, Frederic the Great. 

II. intrans. To make propitiation or atone- 
ment. 

propitiation (pro-pish-i-a'shon), u. [< F. pro- 
pitiation s= Sp. ptropiciacion sz Pg. proxiiciaguo 
^It.propizia^ionc, < Lh. j)ropiii((iio{n-% an ap- 
peasing, an atonement, < h. ])rox)itiarc, pp. pro- 
piiiaUtSi appease: see projdiiaic.] 1. Tho act 
of propitiating; the act of maldng propitious. 
— 2. That which propitiates or appeases ; that 
which furnishes a reason for not executing a 
punishment justly due for wrong-doing; specifi- 
cally, in the New Testament, Christ himself, be- 
cause his life and death furnisli a ground for 
the forgh'cness of sins. 

And he Is tho propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the wliolc world. 

1 John n. 2. 

=Syn. Atonement, Jteconcilialion, Propitiation, Expiation, 
SaUgfaction. By derivation and by Biblical usage afonc- 
ment and reconciliation are essentially the same : two that 
were alienated are made at one, or put back into friend- 
ship. Atonement, however, is not now applied to the re- 
lation of man to man, except in its cxtra-Biblical exten- 
sion, by which it means also the making of full and satis- 
factorj'amendsfsafw/achon) or the enduring of proper pen- 
alties {expiation) for a great wrong ; as. there could be no 
atonement for such an outrage As applied to the relations 
of God and man, atonement has lieeii lifted Into much 
greater dignity than any other word in the list ; it is now 
the august, chosen, and only endeared word for the effect 
of the life and especially of the death of Christ in estab- 
lishing right relations !»ctween God and man ; reconcile 
and reconciliation arc the principal words for this in tlie 
New Testament, atonement being used only once, and 
alone not at all. Propitiation is the only one of these 
words having exclusive leferencc to the feelings or pur- 
poses of the person or being olfended ; it is a severe word, 
implying slowness to relent, and is, in regard to the at- 
titude of God toward man, chiefly a theological term. 
Expiation regards the guilt of tlie offense ; it is the suf- 
fering of the penalty proper for an act (as, to make ex- 
piation for one’s crime upon the scaffold), or of an ade- 
quate substituted pain Tlie word is general, and only 
barely Biblical (Nuni. xx.xv. 33, margin, and revised ver- 
sion), although the fact is by the mass of Cliristians be- 
lieved to lie in some form in the sufferings of Clirist. 
Satiefaciion in this connection means adequate amends: 
as, ^afiV/acfion for an insult or for damage ; the word has 
been taken by a school in tlicology to express the sulli- 
ciency of the sufferings of Christ to meet the demands of 
the retributive justice of God. 

The atonement has for its object to restore that relation 
of man to God which sin had disturbed, and to reconcile 
the sinner to God. 

Ullmann, Sinlessness of .Tesus (trans.), IV, ii, § 2. 
The doctrine of Eeconciliation has not escaped the fate 
of other Christian truths; it has done and is doing its 
work in converting the world, and consoling many a 


propitiousness 

crushed heart; but at the same time the terms in which 
it should be set forth have been disputed, and sometimes 
the doctrine itself denied. 

B’. Thomson, in Aids to Faith, Essay viiL, Int. 

We may have it as our privilege, I think, when our 
mind recoils from the tremendous difliculty of propitia- 
tion itself, to curry the whole matter up above the ranges 
of time, and look on him vdio stands there “in the midst 
of the throne, as it had been a Lamb slain from the foun- 
dation of the woild ’* 

H. Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, i. 4. 

In the great tragic poet ^Eschylus is a striking instance 
of XvTpov in the sense of an e^iation or atonement for 
murder. The chorus of mourning women, bewailing the 
untimely end of Agamemnon, exclaim, “ What atonement 
Is there for blood that has fallen on the ground? . . . All 
the rivers moving In one channel would flow in vain to 
purify murder.” J. P. Thompson, Theology of Christ, v. 

Satmfaction expresses the relation which the work of 
Christ sustains to the demands of God’s law and justice. 

A. A. Hodye, Outlines of Theology, xxii. 2. 

propitiator (pi-o-pisli'i-a-tgr), n. [< F.jjrojiiti- 
atcur = Sp. Vgi j}ropiclacl6rz=lt.projiisiatore, < 
lih. lyroxiitiator, a peacemaker, < h. propitiarc, 
pp. IJropifiatus, appease: see proxritiate.^ One 
wlio propitiates. Johnson. 
propitiatorily (pro-pisk'i-a-tg-ri-li), adv. [< 
propitiatory -f- -?i/2’.] Byway of propitiation, 
propitiatory (pro-pisli'i-a-to-ii), a. and n. [= 
P. propiiiatoire = Sp. Pg. ' propicialorio = It. 
propiziaforio, < HL. projdtiaioritis, atoning, ree- 
oiieiling, < L. x>ropiliatus, pp. ot pyropitiure, ap- 
pease: see propitiate. I. a. Hairing the power 
to make propitious ; effecting or intended to ef- 
fect propitiation: as, a propyitiatory saeytifice. 

Christ's sacrifice on tile cross was the only perfect and 
all-sufficient propitiatory sacrifice “for the sins of the 
world." J. Brai/ord, Works (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 285. 

When tile predominance of the chief has become so de- 
cided that he is feared, lie begins to receive propitiatory 
presents. H. Spencer. Prin. of Sociol., § 542. 

Il.t II. 1. In Jewish antiq., tho mercy-seat; 
the lid or cover of the ark of the covenant, lined 
within a.nd without with plates of gold. 

But nowe hath God declared Cliriste to be unto all peo- 
ple the eery propitiatory, mercio table, and sacrifice. 

J. Udall, On Rom, Hi. 

Tliey [Joseph and Mary], like the two cherubims about 
the propitiatory, took tho Child between them. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 70. 

2. A propitiation. 

God hath set forth Clirist to be tlio propitiatory in his 
blood. Locke, On Rom. iii. 25, 

propitious (prg-pish'us), a. [= OF. propyice 
(> ohs. 'K.propicc) = Sp. 'Bg. pyropyicio=lt. pyro- 
pizio, < L. propiiius, favorable, well-disposod, 
kind (usually said of deities) ; origin unlmown. 
Some conjecture it to have been orig. a term in 
augury with ref. to the flying of birds, < L.;iro, 
forward, -1- peicre, seek, orig. fly (see jjcfifioii); 
according to another view, < L. props, near.] 

1. Favorably disposed; ready to grant a favor 
or indulgence ; kind; disposed to be gracious or 
merciful ; ready to forgive and bestow favors. 

ily IMaker, be propitious while I speak I 

Milton, A L., viii. 380. 
Would but thy sister Marcia he propitious 
To thy friend’s vows. Addison, Cato, i. 2. 

As propitious Heav’n might send 

WJiat once I valu’d and could boast, a friend. 

Cowper, Retirement, I. 377. 

2. Affording favorable conditions or circum- 
stances; favorable: as, a season. 

That diet which is most propitious to one is often per- 
nicious to anotlier. Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 284. 

No time could be more propitious than the present. 

D. ire&ster, Speech, June 17, 1825. 
= Syii. 1. Gracious, benign. — 2. Auspicious, Propitious, 
promising. Auspicious cannot be safely used in any mean- 
ing beyond tliat of giving omen or indication of success ; 
an auspicious event is one that seems an omen of pros- 
perity for that which follows. Auspicious could be ap- 
plied to n person only by n highly figurative use of the 
word.’ The earlier tendency to use the word outside of 
the limits here indicated is not now sanctioned by good 
usage. Propitious applies primarily to persons, but may 
be freely extended by figure to things. Propitious goes 
heyond auspicious in representing a benign disposition 
and manner, leading one to expect a kind reception and 
help. 

Auspicious omens from the past and present cheer us 
for the future. Sumner, Orations, I. 109. 

And now t' asswage the force of this new flame, 

And make thee more propitious in my need, 

I meane to sing the praises of thy name. 

Spenser, Hymiie in Honour of Love, 1. 9. 
Sure some 2>ropitious planet then did smile, 

When first you were conducted to this isle. 

Dryden, To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1. 133. 

propitiously (prg-pish'us-li), adv. In a propi- 
tious mamior; favorably; kindly, 
propitiousness (pro-pish'us-nes), n. The state 
or character of being propitious, in any sense 
of that word. 



propitiousness 


The vropiliausness of climate to that sort of tree. 

Sir IC. Temple, Ano. and Mod. learning, 

prop-joint (prop'joiut), n. In carriage-making, 
a jointed bar which spreads the bows of a ca- 
lash-top. Ji. H. Knight. Compare rnic-joint. 
proplasm (pro'plazm), 71. 7rp6rr?.ao/ia, a 

model, < 7ep6, for, before, -1- ->.dcaciv, form, mold, 
shape: see piasm."] Amoldj a matrix. 

Those shells serving ns proplams or moulds to the mat- 


ter which so filled them. _ r. .1 

Woodicard, Essay towards n hat. Hist, of the Earth. 


We gatlier that the mysterious Spirit is merely tlie noii- 
menon or proplasm of physical and psychical phenomena, 
itow it is surely far simpler and better to speak of tins 
proplasm as Matter, and thus avoid tlie very equivocal 
term Spirit. Load. Jour, of Sci., h’o. exxiv. 242, 


proplastic (pro-plas'tik), a. [< Gr. repd, for, 
before, -h reiaanKOi, pertaining to molding or 
modeling: see plastic.'] Forming a mold or 
cast. „ . , . 

proplastics (pro-plas'tiks), 11 . [PI. atpropiastie 
(see -te).] The art of making molds for east- 
ings, etc. 

prop-leg (propTcg), n. In cniom., same as jiro- 
Icg. 

propleural (pro-plo'ral), a. [< jirojilcitron -r 
-nh] Anterior and l.qf eral or pleural, as a part 
of the prothorax ; of or pertaining to the pro- 
pleura. 

propleiiron(pr6-plo'ron), pi. propicura (-ril). 
[Nil., < Gr, trpd, before, -1- -ktvpa, side: see 
gilciiron.] The Ititcral part of the pvothorax; 
a prothoracic pleuron. Tlicre are two proplcura, 
right and left; and cacli pioplciuon is tjpically divided 
into three sclerites— an cpistormuil, an epimcion, and a 
pampteron. 

proplex (pro'pleks), n. [< NL. proplcxiis, q. v.] 
Same as proplcxiis. 

proplexus (prd-idek'sus), 11 .] pi. proplcxiis or 
proplexiiscs. [XL., < L. pro, before, -t- 2 ilc.viis, 
a braiding: see filcxiis.] The ple.xus of the 
proecelia; the choroid plexus of cither lateral 
ventricle of the brain, Il'iklcr and Gage, Auat. 
Tech., p. 485. 

propodeum (pro-pd'de-um). II.; pi. propo- 
dea (-ji). [NL. . irreg. f L. jiro, before, + pnd{cx), 
fundament.] In ciiloin., a part of the thorax 
immediately over and partly suiToundiug the 
insertion of the abdomen, seen princip.ally in 
the Hijiiiciiopfera. it is originally tlio first abdominal 
segment, wliicii, during tlie development of the larva and 
pupa, becomes transferred to the thorax, and so intimate, 
ly Joined with it that it .aiipears to be a part of the last 
thoraeic ring. 

propodia, ». Plural of propofliuin, 
propodial (pro-po'di-al), <j. and 11 . ^<proj)orf/- 
Mii -1- -«h] I. a. l.'Of or pertaining to the 
propodium of a mollusk. — 2. Of or pertaining 
to the propodialia. 

II. n. yanie tisprojwdium. 

Llmts consisting of one basal element, two prapodMg, 
and metapodlals and digits. .Aincr. iV'at., 852. 

propodialia (pro-po-di-ii'li-ii), ii.pl. [NL., < 
Gr. erpo-ddio;, before the feet: see propodinm.] 
The bones of the proximal segment of both fore 
and hind limbs (that is, the humerus and femur) 
taken together or considered ns coiTesponding 
to each other. See cpipudiaiia. 
propodite (prop'o-dit), n. [< Gr. erp6, before, 
-k -ot'c(rroil-), = F./oof, + -iffl.] In Crustacea, 
the si.xth (penultimate) joint of a developed cn- 
dopodite, between the carpopodito and the dne- 
tylopodite. in a lobster, for example. It is the Joint 
which with the inovahle dnetylopodite makes tlio nipper 
or clielate claw, Milne-Ediearde ; Iluxleg. Also imqpodos. 
See cut under cndopoditc. 

propoditic (prop-p-dit'ik), a. [< propodite -k 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the propodite of the 
limb of a crustacean. 

propodiuni(pro-p6'di-um), 71. ; p\. propodia (-ji). 
[IOj., < Gr. -po-xCdioc, before the f oct, < rrp6, for, 
before, -k woig (mod-) = E./oof.] The anterior 
one of tho three median parts into which the 
foot of some mollnsks may be divided: corre- 
lated with 7Kcsqpofh»w and iiictapodiuiii. Also 
propodial. Compare cpipodiiiiii. 
propodos (prop'o-dos), n. Same as propodite. 
propolis (prop'o-lis), 71. [< L. propolis, < Gr. 
7rpd7ro?.7f , the substance with which bees line and 
fence their hives, tho suburb or outer part of 
a cit}’, < -p6, for, before, -k ~6'/.ic, city.] A red, 
resinous, odorous substance having some re- 
semblance to wax and smelling like storax. 
It is collected by hees from the viscid buds of various trees, 
and used to stop the liolcs and crevices in their liives to 
prevent tlie entrance of cold air, to strcngtlicn the cells, 
etc. Also called hec-alne. 


Speaking of tlie honey-bee reminds me tliat the subtle 
and sleight-of.hand manner in which it fills its baskets 
with pollen and propolis is cliaracteristic of nmcli of n.n. 
lure’s doings. T/ie Century, XXY, G78. 
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propolize (prop'o-laz), V. t ; pret. and pp. JJrq/?- 
olizcdf ppr. prqpoJizing. [< propoUis + -izc^l 
To cover n*itli propolis. Diet. Apicul- 

ture, p. 55. 

propone (pro-pon'), v, f.; pret. and pii. 2 )roponcd, 
ppr. 2 >yopomitg. [= Sp. xyroxmxer = Pg. pro^ 
X)6r = It. proptorrCy proponerCf <L. proponcre^ 
set forth, place before, < pro, forth, before, + 
pojicrc, set,plaeo: saeponent Cf. propound, a 
doublet of propone.] 1. To put fo^^Yavd; pro- 
pose; propound. 

He (AristolleJ , . . neuer propones any allegation, or 
makes any surmise, but lieyeelds a reason or cause to for- 
tiflc ami prouc it. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 191. 

He proponed vnto me sundrj' questions, both touching 
religion, and also the state of our con«ti‘eys. 

HakUnjCs Voyages, I. 34C. 


2. In Scots law, to bring forward; state. 

Deniyng flcrsly al tlie other new invencions alleged 
anil proponed to his chai-ge. 

Jlall's Union (154S)- (Ualliircll.) 

Pleas proponed and repelled, in Scots laic, pleas stated 
ill court, and overruled before decree, 
proponent (pro-po'nent), «. and «. [= Sp. Pg. 

It. proponen/ci < lj/proponcn(t‘)s, i>pr, of pro- 
poHcre, set forth, place before: see propone.] 
I. a. ^Making proposals ; proposing. 

For mysterious tilings of faith rely 
On theprojHuicnf Heaven’s authority. 

Dryden, litnd and Panther, i. 121. 


IL 1. Onewhoniakcsaproposal, or lays 
domi a proposition. — 2. In law, one who pro- 
pounds a will for probate, 
propons (pr6'ponz),«. [<L. pro, before, + pons, 
bridge: see poHs.] In anal,, a small bundle of 
transverse fibers just below the pons, crossing 
the proximal end of tho pyramid. Also called 
jionticidns, 

proportt, V. t. An obsolete* form of purport, 
proportion (pvo-por'shon), n. [< ^lE. propor- 
cion, proxwrciouu, < OFlpropoi t/ojt, proporcion, 
F. proportion = Sp. proxwrcion = Pg. xtropxor^tto 
= It. proporzionc, < D. 7 )roporb'o(«^, comparn- 
tivo relation, proportion, symmetry, analogy, 
<j)ro, for, before, -f^iorf/otw-), share, part: see 
poWtoif.] 1. The relation of one thing to nn- 
othor in respect to size, quantity, magnitude of 
conosponding parts, capacity, or degree. 


He must be little skilled in the world who thinks that 
men’s talking much or little shall hold jiro/iorfi’on only to 
their knowledge. Locke. 

Ever)' tiling must bear a proportion with the outward 
v.aUic that is set upon it. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 17J. 

In ;)ro;wrfiott as men know more and think more, tJiey 
look less at Individuals and more at classes. 

Macaulay, Jlilton. 

.Tustico can be well administered only In proportion ns 
men hccomc just, JI, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 2S9. 


2. Specifically, the relation of one part to an- 
other or to tho whole with respect to magni- 
tude; the relative size and arrangement of 
parts: as, tho jxrojwrt ion of tho parts of an edi- 
lico, or of the human body. Commonly in the 
plural. 

The system of dennlte proportion which the Greeks cm- 
jtloycd In the design of their temples was another cause of 
the ciTcct they produce even on uneducated minds. 

J, Fergusson, Hist. Arch., I. 251. 

The three vast recesses [of the facade of Peterborough 
Cathedral : sec cut under portaZ) have not, as they have at 
Lincoln, any correspondence with the proportions of the 
nave and aisles which they terminate, being of equal 
height, and the narrow one being in front of tho wide 
central aisle while the wide ones fall In front of the nar- 
row side aisles they wholly contradict these proportions. 

Moore, Gothic Architecture, p. 1(35. 

3. Bjinmeti-icnl niTnngemcnt, distribution, or 
ndjustmont; tbo proper relation of parts in a 
whole ; sjunraetry or barmen,’. 

Hec commeth to you with words sent In dcliphtfiill pro- 
jKirtiou, either accompanied with or prepared for the well 
inchaunting skill of Musickc. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for Poetric, p. 40. 


St.itucs which arc placed on high are made greater than 
the life, that they may descend to the sight in their just 
proportion, Drydcn, Essay on Emm. Poesy. 

[We,! your guilty Subjects, . , . Imve held pace and 
proportion with you in our cvill wayes, 

iV. Ifard, Simple Cobler,p. (>3. 


4. Tlmt which falls to one’s lot when a whole 
is divided according to a rule or principle ; just 
or proper share ; in general, portion; lot. 


\Vec were all constrained to line oncly on tlmt Smith 
had onely for his ownc Companie, for the rest had con- 
sumed thcirporjiortioiis. 

Quoted in Copt, John SmitJCs Woiks, II. 1, 


I have received my proportion, like the prodigious son. 

Shak,, T, G. of V., il. 3. 3. 


5t. Form; shape; figure. 


I thought King Henry had resembled thee 
In courage, courtship, and proportion. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 57. 


proportionable 

Look: here ’s a face now of another making, 

Another mould; here ’s a divine proportion. 

Fletcher{and another?), Prophetess, iii. 3. 
The people . . . [are] generally tall and straight, of a 
comely proportion. Copf. J ohn Smith, "Works, 1. 129. 

6. In math., the equality of ratios or relations; 
analogy. Complicated and difTicuU definitions of this 
word were given by Euclid and the old mathematicians, 
because they were unwilling to regard a ratio as a quaii- 
titycapableof equality; but itisnowrecognized that such 
generalizations are at once the most profound and the most 
intelligible way throughout mathematics. 

WTien he hadde founde his flrste mansioun [in astrology], 
He knew the remenaunt by proporcioun. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Tale, 1. 558. 

7. lTi7nusic: (a) The ratio between the %ihra- 
tion-numhers of two tones, (b) Same as rlnjthm 
or meter. — 8. In arith,, the rule of three; that 
rule which, according to the theory of propor- 
tion, enables us to find a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers — that is, a niimhor to 
which the third hears the same ratio as the first 
does to the second..— Academic proportions. See 
figure of academic proportiorwf, under acariem fc.— Alter- 
nate proportion. See alicmatc. — Combiningpropor- 
tions. Same as definite proportfons.— Composition of 
proportion. See comportfion.— Compound proportion, 
the equality of theiatioof two quantities to another ratio, 
the antecedent and consequent of which ore respectively 
the products of the antecedents and consequents of two 
or more r.atios.— Continued proportion, a succession of 
sever.ll equal ratios the consequent of each of which is 
identical with tlie antecedent of that which follows, as 
8 : 12 - 12 : 18 = IS : 27, etc.— Contra-arithmetical pro- 
portion, contraharmonical mean and proportion, 
definite proportions. See the adjectives.— Conversion 
of proportions. Scecojirerrton.— Direct proportion. 
Seotfi'recf rnfiD.underratiD.— Discreteproportion. See 
discrete, 2.— Duplicate, geometrical, harmonic, in- 
ordinate proportion, bee the adjectives.— Gunter’s 
proportion. Same as Gunter's line (a) (which see, under 

Inverse proportion. Sec rceiproeal proportion. 
— Lawofmultiple proportion. See7»«ffipf<?.— Mixed 
ratio or proportion, see miredx . — Musical propor- 
tion. Same as harmonic proportion.'^ Reciprocal or in- 
verse proportion, an equality between a direct and a 
reciprocal ratio, or a proportion in which two of the quan- 
tities arc taken inversely: thus, the ratio of 4 to 2 is that 
of 3 to C t.aken invcrsclj*. or 4 : 2 = : i.— Simple pro- 

portion, the equality of the ratio of two quantities to that 
of two other quantities. =sSyn. 3. See symmetry. 
proportion (pro-por'shon), v. i. j)ro- 

Xwreionen, porptorcionnen, < OF. x}yoportionncr, 
proporcionner, F, = Sp. Pg.jwo- 

povcionar^lt.proporzionarcf from the noun.] 

1. To adjust in suitable relations; adapt har- 
moniously to something else as regards dimen- 
sions or extent: as, to proportion the size of a 
huildingto its height, or tho thickness of a thing 
to its length; to x>yoporiion expenditure to in- 
come. 

He . . . [advises] men to live within Bounds, and to 
proportion their Inclinations to the Extent of their For- 
tune. Congreve, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, xi., Arg. 

Fortunateljythe Sphinx proposes her conundrums to us 
one at a linje, ■arid.'ntintcrvalB proportioned to our wits. 

Loiccll, Address at Harvard Anniversarj’. 

2. To fonu with symmetry; give a symmetri- 
cal form to. 

Sir, sen thow wilt ^v^appe thy soueraynes bred stately, 
TIiow must square & porporcioun thy bred dene and 
evenly. liabees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 130. 

Kature liad proportioned her without any fault quickly 
to be discovered by the senses. Sir P. Sidney. 

3. To bear proportion or adequate relation to ; 
correspond to. 

Bid him therefore consider of his ransom, which must 
proportion the losses we have borne. 

5/iat., Hen. V., iii. 6.134. 

4t, To divide into portions; allot; apportion. 
Next, for your monthly pains, to shew my thanks, 

I do proportion out some twenty ducats. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, ii. 2. 

Here are my commodities, whereof take your choice, 
the rest I will proportion fit bargains for your people. 

Quoted in C7apf. John Smith'sVioi\is, I. 214. 

5. To compare; estimate tho relative propor- 
tions of. 

Now, Penshurst, they that will proportion thee 

With other edifices, when they see 

Tliose proud ambitious heaps, and nothing else, 

May say their lords have built, but thy lord dwells. 

2>. Jonson, The Forest. 

Fond earth ! proj)OTtion not my seeming love 
To my long stay. QiiorZc^, Emblems, iv. 2. 

6. In tijpc-iiiamif., to adjust (a font of tj-pe) so 
that it shall contain the proper numher of each 
letter, point, etc. 

proportionable (pro-por'shon-a-bl), a. [< OP. 
jiropoi'tioiialie, proportionnahic = Sp. propor- 
cioiiaiiic = Pg. proporcioiiavei = It. proporxio- 
iiaJiilc, < LL. 'projmrtioimhilis (in adv. jiropor- 
iioiiahiiitci'), < L. jiroportioiii-), proportion : see 
proportion.] Capahle of being proportioned or 
made proportional; also, being in due proper- 



proportionable 

tion; having a due comparative relation; pro- 
portional; corresponding. 

For us to levy power 
Proporlionahlc to Ihc enemy 
Is all unpossible. Shal\, IHch. II., il. 2. 125. 
My encouragement in the JTavy alone being in no wise 
j^roj>ortionahlc to my pains or deserts. 

Pepus, Diary, II. 317. 
Puch eloquence may exist without Zi proporiionabU de- 
gree of wisdom. Bwlcc, 

proportionableness (pro-por'slion-n-bl-ncs ), ». 
The state of being proportionable.** 

Because there will bo nproportiotiablcncfs of the parts 
of our perfection ; and therefore, as our love to God and 
hi« works will be there perfected, so will be our know- 
Dnrfer, Dying Thoughts. 

proportionably (pro-p6r'shou-a-lili)* m7r. [< 
j)roj)orf{Onah!c + Proportionally. 

As lie approached nearer home, his good Immourj^ro- 
j>orfiotial/li/ seemed to Increase. 

Goidsviifh, Citizen of (ho 'World, lii. 
proportional (prn-por'shpn-al), <7. and IL [< 
Mii. proporcioucf, n., < CyF/proporthucl^ pro- 
porcioncl, F. proportiomicl = Sp. Pg. propor- 
clnual = l\^.proporzionalc^ < LL. proportio)io7u'i, 
pertaining to proportion, < L. proportio{n-), 
proportion: sec I. n. 1. Based 

tipon proportion; pertaining to or having pro- 
portion. 

Delations depending on the equality and excels of the 
same simple idea in si‘\eral subjects may be called . . , 
proportiouaL LoeXe, Human Understanding, 11. xxviil. 1. 

2. According to or liaving a duo proportion ; 
being in suitable proportion or dogroc. 

The conqjicrors were contented to share the conquered 
country-, nstnlly according to a strictly detlncd jtropor- 
iittml dl\i-ion, uitli its previous occupants. 

CmiA, Hist. r.ng. Lit., I. C2. 
They sec a great amount of wealth In the cmintrj*, and 
they think that tlieir share is mtproportiounl to tlielr de- 
sert'. A’ctr Princeton J!cv., TI. 52. 

3. Iti maf/t., Iiavingtho same ora constant ra- 
tio; n«!, quantitiop.— Directly pro- 

portlonitl, in »iofA,,notingproportionalquantllicsulicn 
tlte pioj>nrtjon I- according to tijc order of the tonus (that 
if, one thing 1< greater In the same ratio that anotlicr Is 
greater): in conti-adi'tinction to inverfeln or rcriprocolb/ 
yro7>ortiftntil,\\ hen the proiwrtion Is contrarj* to the order 
of the term-^ rthat Is one tlung Is Io«s in the same rat lo that 
nnotlur U greater, and \lcc versa). 

Weina) a«®ame that thcela«tic force of the luminiferous 
medium called Into play by a dl'plaecincut Is <lircctltf 
propnrtintial to the displacement. Tail, Light, J 2dl. 
Proportional compasses, conipassc« vith a p dr of icg.s 
at each end, ttirnlng <jn a common pivot. The pivot is 
fcecurnl ill a slide nhich is adjustabic In the slots of the 
legs so as lo \arj' in any required proportion tlie relative 
dl-tanc* s of the foints at the respective ends. The legs arc 
provided witlj marks by which the i-atfo of proportion of 
Hjc ic'pectUo ends may lx; arranged or deterndned, Tlic 
instrument is u«f(l in reducing or enlarging drawings, etc. 
—Proportional parts, parts of mngnltudca such that 
IhecarresiJoridlng'ones, taken In-thclr order, 'are propor- 
tional— that Is, the first part of the tlrat Is to the first part 
of the second aj? the second part of theflrst is to the second 
part of the second, and so on.— Proportional radii. 
>cc rndfttf.— Proportional representation. Sec rep- 
mrnfrtfjon.— Proportional scale, (a) A sc.ileon which 
arc marked parts proportional to the logarithms of the 
natural numbers ; a logarltlimic scale. (5) A scale for pre- 
serving the proportions of drawings or parts when chang- 
ing their size. 

II, H. 1. A quantity in proportion, spccin- 
cally— (fl) In chrm., In (he theory of deilnltc proportions, 
the weight of an atom or prime. Sec prime, n., G. (i) In 
vxath., one of the terms of a proportion : of these the first 
end last arc called tliccxfrcmw, and the Intermediate tlic 
meanr, or, when tlic proportion consists of only three 
terms, the mean, bee inean\ 

2\, A table of proportional parts. 

Hise propordoneles convcnlcntr 
For hIse equacions In every thjnig. 

CAnneer, Franklin’s Talc, 1, 550. 
Continued proportionals. See eonUnued, 
proportionality (pro-por-sliq-nnl'i-ti), n. [< F. 
proportiomtalitv = Sp. proporcionalhlad = Pg. 
prnporcwnaddafic = It. ^^roporziotiaJitd, < LL. 
propor//on<77i7d(f-)s, proportion, <2»roporfiOHf7/i>, 
proportional; see proporiional,'] The charac- 
ter or state of being in proportion. 

Tlie principle of pTnporixonalUy of cause nnd effect Is 
puspenued, the Enmllest causes producing. If need be, the 
largest effects. A. Bain, Allnd, XII, 178. 

proportionally (pro-p5r'shpn-al-i),nf7r. In pro- 
portion ; in duo degree ; with suitable compara- 
tive relation. 

If these circles, whilst their centres keep their distances 
and positions, could be made less in diameter, their intcr- 
ferlug one witli another . . . ivould be proporiiojialli/ di- 
minished. jVcirton. 

proportionaryt, jl [ME. proporcipiary, < JIL. 
proporfioH«r/Ky, proportional, sL.prqporf/o(j/-), 
proportion : boo proportion.'] Proportion. 

And so to werke it, after hls^jr^orcj/nurT/, 

Tliat it may appere to all that shall It sc 
A thyng ryghtparfyte and wel in echc degre. 

Fahjan, Chron., I., ITol., p. 3. 
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proportionate (pro-por'sbon-at), a. [= F. jno- 
j)oWio»nc= Sp.Pg.prqpom'ofmdo = It. propor- 
rm«afo,<LL.proporfiowrttws,proportioned, < L. 
proporffo(»-), proportion, symmetry, analogy; 
QQQ jtroportion.] Havingproportion, or duo pro- 
portion ; adjusted to something else according 
to a certain rate or comparative relation ; pro- 
portional. 

In tlie stato of nature, one man comes by no absolute 
power to use a criminal according to the passion or heats 
of his own will, biitonlyto retributc to him . . . what 
is projtoi iionate to his transgression. LocU. 

Is such Qttcct proportionate to c.ause? 

liroteninff, IHng and Book, II. 214. 

If the demand for increase of power in some particiil.7r 
faculty is great and unceasing, dcrclopmcnt will go on 
with projtortionatc speed. 

If. S^Kticcr, Social Statics, p. 4.52. 

proportionate (pro-pdr'shqn-fit), v. t , ; pret. nnd 
pp, jiroporiionatedf ppr. 'projwrtionadnff. [< 
proportionate^a.] To make proportional; ad- 
just according to a settled rate or to due com- 
parative relation or proportion: ns, to propor- 
linnalc punishments to crimes. 

Every single particle hath an innate gravitation towards 
all others, 2 »rq;»rrtioMn/r<f by matter and distance. 

licntley, Sermons. 

proportionately fpio-por'shpn-at-li), adv. In 
a in'oportioiialc manner or degree; with due 
proportion; according to a M*ttiod or suitable 
rate or degree. 

To this internal perfection Is added a proportionately 
lmpi>j conditiuii. Bp. Pearson, F.ri»o9. of Creed, xil. 

proportionateness (pro-pOr'shou-at-nes), n. 
The character or Ntnto of being proportionate, 
proportioning (pro-por'shon-ing), n. [Verbal 
n. of proporliouy t’.] Kelation of size, height, 
etc.: adjustment of proportions. 

Tlic vertical proportinniny (of the interior of Diuham 
Calhednill is quite unlike what \\c have seen In the east- 
ern districts ; the main arcade Is mneh higher, and tlie tri- 
forium arcade rel.it ivcl> lower. The Century, XXX V. 22S. 

proportionment (prp-pdr'.shpn-ment), v. [< 
OF. proportionuement, < proportio'nncr^ propor- 
tion: SCO proportion.] The act of proportion- 
ing, or the .‘itnto of being proportioned. 

A regard to tlic;»rojiorf/o«mr«f of (he projectivemotlon 
to the vH ceiitiipeta Mdyncxix, To Locke, July 20, 1097. 

propos (prp-po'), n. [F. : see purpose.] A ])rop- 
ositiou; sfatoiiicnt. 

.John the Saint, 

Who maketh oft Propof full qiiclnt. 

Pnor, Earl Ilobert’s Jlico, 

proposal (pi‘o-]t6'zal),«. [<proposc + -at.] l.A 
proposition, plan, or i'chemo offered for acoop- 
tniice; a schotne or design ; in the plural, terms 
or conditions proposed: ns, to make jn'oposals 
for a treaty of pence; to make n jtrojwsal of 
marriage. 

When w'c . . . propounded terms 
Of composition, straight they changed their minds. . . . 
If our jiropomls once again were heard, 

Wc should compel them to a ipifck result 

Milton, r, L., vl, G18. 

2. Offer or presentation to tho mind; state- 
ment, 

Tlie prqposaf of an ngrccablc object. South. 

The truth Isnot likely to bccntcrtnlocd readily upon the 
first proposal. Bp. Atterbury. 

3. In 7nfr, a statement in writing of some spe- 

cial matter submitted to tho consideration of a 
master in Chancery, pursuant to an order made 
upon an application cx parte, or a decretal or- 
der of the court. Imp, Sealed proposals, 

competitive offers to fumUh supplies or perform work, 
made as bids for a contract lo be awarded therefor, cacli 
offer being Inclosed in a sealed envelop when presented, 
and all lobe opened 8lmullaneoiisly,son8topreventlatcr 
bidders from learning tlic terms olfered by earlier bidders 
in time to underbid. =5yn-l. Proposal, ProjwsiUon, Oerr- 
iiire. A jfTojM'fal Is sometbing proposed to be done, which 
the person adUi'Csscd may accept or reject : as, a proposal 
of marriage. A ;»ro;>o*ition maybe something proposed 
for discussion, with a view to nsccrhiiniiig tlic trutli or the 
wisdom of ft : as, a propoyftion In Euclid ; few now refuse 
assent to the propodtinn (hat the earlli is round. Pro])on- 
tinn is likely to he applied toaprojiovof wliiuh Is deliberated 
upon, dhciisflion nnd deliberation being associated W'Uli 
(lie wonl propo'^txon, and action with the word proposal: 
as, a proposition to build a new dam, if It will not cost too 
much; n proposal to build li-forSlO.ooo. Both these words 
Imply Bome exnctncs-s complelenc's, orfonnallty, wdicreas 
an orerture may be of a tentative sort. By derivation, an 
oirrtwrc opens negotiation or business’ ns, anoivrturcfrom 
an inferior lo a superior ecclesiastical body ; an overture 
of peace from one of two estranged fi fends or neighbors. 
All overture, If not rejected, may be follow'ed by a dctlnltc 
pro^mal. 

propose (prp-p5z'), r.; pret. aiul i)p. proposed., 
ppr. 2>ropoship, [< ME, proposal, < OF. 
poscr, "P, proposer, propose, imrposc, taking tlio 
place of ij. proponerc, pp. propo.situs, set forlli, 
place before (< pro, forth, before, + poncrc, 
sot, place: soo propone), as with similar words: 


proposition 

seej)05c2.] I, irons. 1. -To put forward or of- 
fer fot' consideration, discussion, acceptance, 
admission, or adoption: as, to propose a bill or 
resolution to a legislative body; to propose a 
question or stil3joet for discussion; to proj)ose 
one as a member of a club. 

sphinx is said to propose %’arious difllcult questions and 
xiddles to men. Bacon, Physical Fables, x., Expl. 

It is hard to find a whole ago to imitate, or what century 
to propose for example. Sir T. Broxene, Christ, ^lor., iii. 1 . 
2. To place before as something to be done, 
attained, or striven after; form or declare as 
an intention or design. 

Whnt to ourselves in passion we proiiose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 204. 
But ere we could anive the point j7rqpo^(?cf, 

Cajsar cried, “Help me, Cassius, or I sink!” 

Shak., J. C., L 2. HO. 
And tlien come to town till I begin my journey to Ire- 
land, which 1 propose the middle of August. 

Suift, Letter, July 8, 1726. 

Sf. To set or place forth; place out; state. 

Milton has proposed the Subject of his Poem in the fol- 
lowing Verses. Addison, Spectator, No. 303. 

4f. To place one’s self before; face; confront. 

Aaron, a thousand deaths 
Would I propose to achieve her wliom I love. 

Shak., Tit. And., ii. 1. 80. 

5t. To speak; utter; discourse. 

Of hyr leiigcr wold I haiic spoke sure, 

Iff moro of wrytlng therof founde myght be ; . . . 
And iin more thcr of I can noght 
Offers niostc I here take rest and repose. 

Bom. 0 / Partenay (E. B. T. S.), 1. 6404. 
Eucryonc gauehis consent with Puriiis. yeeldhig the 
cho> CO of that nights pastime to the discretion of the La- 
die i’liuila, who thus her iniml. 

Lyly, Euplmcs and his England (ed. Arber), p. 40. 
Where I stand kneel thou, 

Whilst I jrroposc the selfsame woids to thee 
Which, traitor, thou would have me answ'cr to. 

Shak., 3 Hen. \1., v 0. 20. 
= Syn. 1. To propound, present, suggest, recommend, 
move, enounce.— 2. To intend, mean, design. 

II. intrans, 1. To form or declare an inten- 
tion or design. 

5Ian projyoscs, but God disposes. 

Chron. of Battle Abbey (Lower’s trans ), p, 27. 
2. To offer; specifically, to make an offer of 
marringc. 

Why don’t the men pro 2 )ose, mamma? 

T. Uttxjncs Bayly, Why Don’t the Men Propose t 

3t. Toconvorso; discourse. 

Bun thee Into the parlour; 

There sliaU thou find my cousin Beatrice 
Proposiny with the Prince and Claudio. 

Shak., Much Ado, Hi. 1. 3. 

proposet (pro-p6z'), )i. [< projwsc, i \ ; cf. 
jwsc, iu] Talk; discourse. 

Tlicre win she hide her, 

To listen ourpropore, 

Shak., ^[uch Ado, iff. 1. 12. 
proposedlyt (pro-po'zcd-li), aclv. Designedly; 
purposely. 

TJiey had been prqposcdly planned and pointed against 
him. Steme, Tristram SImndy, i. 117. 

proposer (prt}-p6'z6r), n. r<proposc + -eri.] 1. 
One who proposes ; one wlio offers anything for 
consideration or adoption. 

lie (Nicholas Brlot] w’as the inventor, or at least one of 
t he first proposers, of coining money by a press, instead of 
tlic former manner of hammering. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. i. 
The candidates should he nominated by means ofapaper 
containing the names of a proposer nnd seconder nnd eight 
assentors. J. McCarthy, Hist Own Times, lix. 

2t. A speaker; an orator. 

Let mo conjure you, ... by whnt more dear a better 
proposer could charge you withal, be even nnd direct with 
me. Shak., Hamlet, li. 2. 207. 

proposita, n. Plural of proftositiim, 
proposition Cprop-o-zislron), ?i. [< ME. propo- 
sicioun, < O'F, proposition, F. =; Sp. 

proposicion = Pg. proposigdo = It. piroposizione, 
< It. propositio{n-), a sotting forth, a representa- 
tion, < proponerc, pp. propositus, propose: see 
propone, propose.] 1. The act of placing or set- 
ting forth; tho act of offering. 

The ample jiroporftion that hope makes 
In all designs begun on earth below* 

Fails in the promised largeness. 

Shak., T. and C., L 3. 3. 
Gums fit for Incense, nnd oblations for the altar of propo- 
sition. Jcr. Taylor, Woiks (ed. 1835), I. 077. 

2. That which is proposed; that which is of- 
fered for consideration, accoptanco, or adop- 
tion; apropo.sul; offorof tei*ms: commonly in 
the plural: ns, jiropositions of peace. 

nio Goveniour nnd conncll of riimouth returned an- 
Bweralilu courtcouB acceptance of their loving jwopo^'tions 
A’. Morton, Xcw England’s Memorial, p. 133. 
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The enemy sent propositions, sncll as npon delivery’ of 
a strong fortinedtowii, after a handsome defence, areusu- 
.ally granted. Clarejidon, Great ReDellion. 

3. A representation in thought or language of 

an act of the mind in thinldng a qualitj^ or 
general sign, termed a to he applic.a* 

hie to something indicated, and termed a siw- 
jeet. This connecting of predicate and subject may 
range from a mental necessity to a mere impulse to look 
at a certain possibility. Tliese dlircrences are caUed 
differences in the mode, or viodaUty, of the proposition, 
according to which, as ordinarily stated, propo®’itious are 
either de incssc (tliat is, the mode is not considered) or 
modal, and in this case 2^'^ohlcmatical, coniingent, ov apo- 
dictic. The modality may properly he said to affect the 
copula, or form of junction of the piedicate and subject. 
The predicate, logically speaking, embraces tlie whole 
representation of the quality of tJie fact, '-tuus, in the 
proposition “Elijah was caught up to heaven, the gram* 
matical predicate is “was caught up to heaven ; bet 
the logical predicate includes the whole picture which 
the sentence conve}^— that of a man caught up to heav- 
en. The predicate, Iiowever, is not a mere picture ; it 
views the fact represented analytically, and distinguishes 
certain objects as identical with the subjects. There 
may be only one subject, or, if the predicate expi esses 
a relation, there may be several. Tliesc subjects cannot 
be sufficient!}' indicated by any general description, but 
only by a real junction with e.vpericnce, as by a Anger- 
pointing. In ordinary language thej' are for the most 
part but imperfectly expressed. In whatever way they 
are lepresented, they can commonly (in the last analysis 
always) be set forth in classes only ; from such a class the 
subject meant is to be taken in one or other of three ways : 
Ars^ by a suitable selection, so as to render the proposi- 
tion true ; secondly, by taking any one, no matter which ; 
thirdly, by taking no matter what one among a selected 
proportion of those which present themselves in experi- 
once. The Arst mode of selection gives a particular prop- 
osition, as “An object can be selected which is a man 
caught up to heaven " ; the second mode gives a universal 
proposition, as “'J’ake any object you pleaso in this world, 
and it is not a man caught up to heaven”; the third mode 
gives a statistical proposition, as “Half the human beings 
in the world are women.’* If there are several subjects, 
the order of their selection is often important. Thus, it 
is one thing to say that having taken any man you please 
a woman can be found wliowas his mother, and quite an- 
other to say that a woman can be found such that, w hat- 
ever man you select, that woman was that man’s mother. 
Several of the distinctions between propositions fodnd in 
the old treatises aic based on distinctions between the 
dlAorent catcgorics(or, in modern logical language, uni- 
wr<{CJ!) fiom nluch the subjects arc understood to bo 
drawn. Such is the distinction between ^categorical pro2h 
osiition. whose subject is denoted by a noun, and a /«ypo- 
thetical proposition, whose subject is a hypothetical state 
of things denoted bj a sentence. Such is also the distinc- 
tion between a sgnthtiical proposition, wliosc subject is 
drawn from the woild of real experience, and may suitably 
be denoted by a concrete noun, and an analytic proposi- 
tion, whose subject is drawn from a world of ideas, and 
may suitably be denoted by an abstract noun. Proposi- 
tions arc further distinguished accoiding to tlie forms of 
their piedicatcs; hut these distinctions, unlike those al- 
ready noticed, merely concern the form under which the 
proposition happens to bo tliouglit or expressed, and do 
not concern its substance. The predicates of propositions 
are either simple, negative, or compound ; and in the lat- 
ter case they may conveniently bo considered (by a slight 
Action) as either disjunctive or conjunctive. 

Kproposicion isaperfeicte sentence spoken by the indic- 
ative mode, signiflyng cither a true thing or a false witli- 
out al ambjguite or doubtfulnesse. 

irff^on. Rule of Reason. 

Verbal propositions, which ai'O words, the signs of our 
ideas, put together or separated in aAlrmative or negative 
sentences. Locke, Human Understanding, IV. v. r>. 

All that is necessary to constitute a proposHimx Is that 
it should imply inclusion or exclusion, attribution or non- 
attribution. Veitch, Int. to Descartes's ilethod, p. xxxv. 

4. In math., a statement interns of either a 
truth to be demonstrated or an operation to be 
performed, it is called a theorem when it is something 
to be proved, and a protfem when it is an operation to be 
done. Abbreviated prop. 

iloit. What said he? Uow looked ho? Wherein went 
he? . . . 

Cel. It is as easy to couiitatomics as to resolve theprepo- 
eitions of a lover. Shah., As you Like it, iii. 2. 240. 

6, In rhct.y that which is offered or affinned as 
the subject of the discourse ; anything stated 
or affirmed for discussion or illustration? the 
first part of a poem, in which the author states 
the subject or matter of it: as, Horace recom- 
mends modesty and simplicity in the iiroposi- 
tion of a poem. 

It is verj’ dispropoitionablc for a man to persecute an- 
other certainly for a propo^ifion that, if he were wise, he 
would know is not certain. 

JcT, Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II. 370. 

Though that ^noposition had many degrees of truth in 
the beginning of the law’, yet the case is now’ altered : God 
hath established its contradictor)’. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. SOfl. 

6. In music: (^?) The act or jn'oeoss of enun- 
ciating or giving out a theme or subject. Spe- 
cifically — (&) The subject of a fugue, as dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute, adversa- 

tive, affirmative, ampliative, analytical, apodic- 
tic, assertory, binary, categorical, causal, cognate 
proposition. See the adjectives.— Composite propo- 
sition, a proposition consisting of several propositions all 
asserted at once.— Compound proposition, a proposi- 
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tion consisting of two or more propositions, associated 
copulatively, disjunctively, conditionally, or otherwise.— 
Comprehensive proposition, a proposition in which 
the subject Is regarded as a wliole of logical comprehen- 
sion including the predicate as a part.— Conditional, 
confliclive, contradictory, contrary proposition. 
See the adjectives. — Contrariety of propositions. 
See contranefi/.— Converted proposition, converting 
proposition. Sec convert. — Copulative proposition, 
a proposition consisting of parts united by a copulative 
conjunction; a composite proposition. — Correlative 
proposition. See correlative. — Cumulative proposi- 
tion, a. proposition regarded as a compound of singu- 
lar propositions, united conjunctively or disjunctively. 
Thus, “ever)’ man Is mortal” is cumulative, as implying 
the iirst, the second, the third, etc., man to be, each of 
them, mortal.— Descriptive proposition. See dcserijy- 
fire.— Dialectic proposition. («) A probable interro- 
gation ; a problem suitable for discussion. (6) An assunip- 
tion of what appears likely. — Dilemmatic, discretive, 
disjunct, disjunctive, divided proposition. See the 
adjectives.— Dual proposition. Same as binary propo- 
sition. See binary enunciation, under binary.^ Elemen- 
tary, equal, exceptive, exclusive, exemplar, ex- 
plicative, explicatory, explicit, exponent, exponi- 
blc, extensive, false proposition. See the adjectives. 
— 'Finit.ft proposition, a proposition whose predicate is 
not an inAnitatcd term. — form of a proposition. See 
/onn.— Fundamental, hypothetical, hj^othetico- 
disjunctive, Identical, incident proposition. See 
the adjectives.— Impossible proposition, a proposition 
which cannot he true.— hodefinlte proposition. See 
Infinite proposition, a proposition whose 
predicate, affirmed of its subject, has the form of a nega- 
tive: as. Ever)' devil is non-hiiman.— Intensive propo- 
sition. See Inventive proposition, a prop- 

osition dc inessc.— Loaves Of propoBitiont, in Jeivish 
aiifttj., the showbread. 

Under this fair heauen . . . there was the holy table, 
vppon whiclic was set the holy bread, called the loaves of 
pregtosilion. 

Letters (tr. by Hellowes, 1577), p. 351. 

Local proposition. See focaL— Major proposition, a 
major premise.— Minor proposition, a minor premise. 
— Modal, necessary, negative proposition. Sec the 
adjectives.—Numencallydefiniteproposition,aprop- 
ositiou which states how many objcclB,atleas^ there ai-c of 
a given description.— Obllgistic proposition, a propo- 
sition wliich has to be admitted in disputation owing to 
Institution, petition, position, deposition, duhitntion, or 
truth.— Opposite propositions, propositions having llic 
same terms but not identical : ns, Some woman is mother 
of some man; Some woman is mothcrof each man; Some 
woman is mother of cvciy man ; Ever}’ woman is mother 
of some man ; All women arc mothers of one man ; Every 
woman is mother of ever)' man.— Particular, perfect, 
practical, principal, privative proposition. See the 
adjectives.— Possible proposition. Same a&prohlenmtic 
^irqnosifion.— Predicative proposition. Same as catc- 
poncffi Probable proposition, a proposi- 

tion stating with more or less detcrminacy how often 
witliln a certain genus of events a certain specific event 
would be found to occur, in a given range of experience. 
—Problematic proposition, a proposition asserting 
something to bo possible in some sense.— Proposition de 
inesse. See def. 3.— Proposition de necessario, a prop- 
osition thoughttoboncccssaiy. Such propositions were di- 
vided by tiicoUUoglc!an8into(rt)proposition9dcncm«nn‘o 

conditionali, which stated sometlilngto be necessarily true, 
provided a certain condition held; (b) propositions dc nc- 
ccssario quando, which stated eometiung to be necessarily 
true at specified times; and (c) propositions de necessario 
simjdiciter, or categorical npodictic propositions. The lat- 
ter wcrcfurtUcrdividcdinto propositions tfcnecc^f.'dno «’m- 
pUciter pro nunc, or propositions stating something to be 
necessarily true now, and propositions de necessario sim- 
plicUerpro semper, stating something to be ahvoys neces- 
sarily true.— Proposition de omul, a univei-sai proposi- 
tion.— Proposition in Bonsu composlto, a pixiposition 
in wliicli the exiiression of the mode is attached to the 
subject or predicate. Sucli a proposition, ns remarked 
by 8cotus, is not, properly speaking, a modal but an or- 
dinary proposition concerning possibility. — Proposition 
in sensu divlso, a proposition in which the expression 
of the mode is attached to the copula.— proposition per 
SB, a proposition which asserts something to be essentially 
true— that is, tho universe is a universe of essences, not of 
existences. Four modes of such propositions are recog- 
nized by Aristotle: firet, where the predicate is involved 
in the idea of the subject; second, wlicrc the subject is 
involved in the idea of the predicate; while the third and 
fourth modesarercspectively mod csof existing and of caus- 
ing.— Propositions of second adjacent, of third adja- 
cent. Sec flcljncenf.— Pure proposition, a proposition 
not modal.— Pythagorean proposition. SeePythagorc- 
an.— Quantified proposltion,aproposHlon in which the 
manner of selecting the subject is fully expressed.— Ra- 
tional proposition, a liyjiotbetical proposition in which 
several catcgoricals are united by a causal conjunction. — 
Reciprocatingproposltion, one which assertstwo terms 
to be coextensive: as, “Man” is identical with “rational 
animal.”— Relative proposition, a proposition whose 
predicate is a relative terra.— Remotlve proposition. 
See rmofire.— Restrictive proposition, a proposition 
with a restrictive clause: as, Chnst, in his divine nature, 
is omniprcgeiit.- Simple proposition, (a) Pioperly, a 
proposition whose predicate is simple; as. There is a man. 
U;) Usually, a categorical proposition, or one expressed by 
means of a noun and a verb, ns contradistinguished from a 
conditioimf^jrqpoyifion.— Smgularpropositionjapropo- 
sition wliose subjects are single individuals: as, Cain killed 
Abel. — Spurious proposition, a proposition one of the 
subjects of wliich is a character designated as one of those 
which belong to a given group. Thus, from the premises, 
Ever)’ European wants some character of Americans, 
and Every nobleman possesses some cbaracter other than 
those that are common to Americans, we can infer, first, 
timt every European wants some cliaracter different from 
some character common to noblemen, and that ever)’ noble- 
man possesses a character dllterent from some cliaracter 
wanting to every European. These are spurious propo- 
sitions.— Statistical proposition, a proposition which 
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states how many objects of one kind there are in connec- 
tion with each one of another kind, in the average of a 
certain line of experience.— Subaltern proposition, a 
proposition asserting a part, and only a part, of what is 
asserted in another proposition. — Subcontrary prop- 
ositions, propositions which have the s.ime terms 
and may be tiue together but cannot be false together, 
— Syllogistic proposition, a proposition foiming part 
of a syllogism.— Synthetic proposition. See syn- 
thetic judgment, under synthetic. — Temporal proposi- 
tion, a proposition consisting of two catcgoricals united 
by a temporal adverb.— Temal or trinaiy proposition, 
a proposition of third adjacent.— Theoretical proposi- 
tion, a jiroposition concerning the fact, not concerning 
what ought to be done.— True proposition. See true. 
—Universal proposition, a proposition whose subject 
is any object whatever in the universe of discourse: 
as, Take any object you please, you will find it not a 
griffin. Every such proposition states the non-existence 
of something. If, in addition, it asserts the existence of 
something, it should be regarded as a composite propo- 
sition, partly universal and partly particular. Rut many 
logicians divide universal propositions into different spe- 
cies according as they do or do not assert tho existence of 
their subjects. Tlie result of this mode of treating the 
subject Is ahighly complicated doctrine.— Uuquantlfled 
proposition, an indefinite proposition. 5=Syii. 2. Over- 
ture, etc. See proposal. — 3 and 5. Position, thesis, state- 
ment, declaration, dictum, doctrine. Proposition differs 
from the words compared under subject, in that it is the 
technical word in rhetoric for the indication of the theme 
of a discourse. 

The proposition is that part of a discoui-se by which its 
subject is defined. It includes, therefore, but is not re- 
stricted to, that which is termed proposition in the no- 
menclature of logic. It embraces all varieties of rhetorical 
form by which a subject is indicated to the audience. An 
interrogative may be in rhetorical dialect the proposition. 

A. Phelps, Theory of Preaching, xx. § 1. 

propositional (pvop-6-zisli'qn-al), «. 
sition -f -rtZ.] Pertaining to or' constituting a 
proposition; considered as a proposition. 

If a proposition ascribing the nature of things has an in- 
tlefinito subject, it is generally to be esteemed univci-sal, 
ill itspropo^'tiojiof sense. Watts, Logic, II. li. § 1. 

In tlicology truth is propositional — tied up in neat par- 
cels, systematized, and aiTanged in logical order. 

11, llrummond, Natural Law in the .Spiritual World, p. 302. 

Propositional quantity. See ottaneffy. 
propositionally (prop-o-zisli'on-al-i), adv. In 
the manner of a proposition. 

If he only uttered them [propositions] at random, or if 
they were only signs of emotion, they would not serve 
2>ropo$il{onally. Lancet, No. 3470, p. 787. 

propositionize (prop-o-zisli'on-iz), t\ i. ; pret. 
and pp. ])roj)osiiioni:c(l ; ppr. projiositioinzing. 
[< jrtrojmition + -izc.] To make a proposition. 

To speak is not merely to utter words, but to 
tionizc. Lancet, No. 3470, p. 787. 

propositum (pro-poz'i-tum), II. [ML., < L. pro- 
jiositiim, tho fii'st premise of a syllogism, an 
argument, neut. ot x»'opositus, pp. of jiropoiicrc, 
sotfortli: BBOjiropose, v., and piir^iosc, «.] In 
modioval universities, a disputation oonoern- 
ing tim canon law, which had to bo performed 
hy every haolielor in iaw. 
propostscutellar (pro-post-sku'teJiir), a. [< 
propostsciitcll-iwi + -nrS.] Of or pertaining to 
the propostscutellum. 

propostscutellum (prd-post-skfl-terum), n . ; pi. 
propostscmdltt (-il). [NL., < L. pro, before, + 

NL. posiscntcUum, q. v.] In entom., the post- 
Bcutollnm of the pronotnm; the postsontellar 
sclerite of tlio prothorax, 
propound (pro-pound'), v. t. [With unorig. -il, 
for earlier propome, var. of propone, < L. ju’O- 
jioncrc, set forth, place before: see projionc. 
Of. compound, cajjoitiid.] 1. To put forward; 
offer for consideration; offer; put or set, as a 
question; propose. 

If tlicn ho [the offender] appear not, they banish him, 
and propounit a reward nccordinj: to the greatness of tlie 
offence. Sandijs, Travailes, p. 0. 

Give me leave to propound to you a second question. 

Bunpan, Pilgrim’s Progress, p. 150. 

2. Among Congregationalists, to propose or 
name as a candidate for admission to member- 
ship in a church. 

He was . , . (with his wife) propounded to be admitted 
a member. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 131. 

propounder (pid-poun'der), Ji. {_<. jiropound + 
-o’l.] 1. One who propounds; one ■who pro- 

poses or offers for consideration. 

The point of the sword thrust from him both the propo- 
sitions and the propounders. Milton, Eikonoklastes, § 11. 

Some deny tlie infallibility of tho present churcli, and 
only make tlie tradition of all ages the infallible pro- 
pounder. Chillingicorth, Works, I. 119. 

2. A monopolist. Blount, (Salliwcll.) 
proppage (prop'aj), n. l<prop + -ape.] That 
■which props or supports; materials for prop- 
ping. 

Hat and stick were proppage and balance-wheel. 

Carlyle. 
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proprsescutal, a. Sqq x)roprcscuial. 

proprSBSCUtum (pro-pre-sku'tum), n.] pi. 7)ro- 
X>rix;scut(t (-tji). [NL., < L. before, + NL. 

Xtrfcscuium, q. v.] In cniom., tlie prffiscutum of 
the pronotum ; the prescntal selerite of the pro- 
thorax. 

proprator, propratorial. See proxn'ctorf x)ro~ 
jirctoriah 

propret, propretef. Middle Englisli fonns of 
Xnoxfcr, lirox^crUj. 

proprescutal, proprascutal (pro-pre-sku'tal), 
a. x^roxmescHi-um 4- -ah'] Of or pertaining 
to the proprascutum. 

propretor, proprator (prd-pre'tor), v. [< L. 
X>rop}\Ttoi\ < ])ro, for, + 7)r«T^or,”protor.] In 
JiOni. auiifj,^ a magistrate filling the odico and 
exercising the authority of a pretor, but not hold- 
ing the titular rank; one who, havingdi.seharged 
the oflico of pretor at home, was sent into a 
proWnco to command there ■s\uth pretorial au- 
thority; also, aiiofiicersontextraordinarilyinto 
the pronnecs to conduct the governracnl with 
the authority of a pretor. 

propretoriar,propratorial(pro-pre-to'ri-nl),u. 
[< 7 >ro 7 }rt’Mr, 7 )rq;)r<Ttor,+ -mh] Ot or relating 
to a propretor or the office of propretor. 

Thus the distinction between consular (or proconsular) 
and pnetoi ial (or propr/rtorial) prov Inces varied from year 
to year with the military exigencies of different parts of 
the empire. Unctic. /Jnt., XIX. bS''). 

propriate (prd'pri-at), a. [Appar. hy aphere- 
sis for axprojiriafe (?); otherwise < E* yuvipWu- 
]ip. of jirox'triarr^ appropriate: see proxu-Vy 
r.] Peculiar; spccilic. [Karo.] 

IiUt any simple Tom \\jn tell yo, 

The source of life is in the belly. 

Tiom ^^hence are sent out those siippUes 
■\Vitlutut \\oiQ jimjirialc sjanpathics 
We should lie neither strong nor wise. 

ir. Comic, Dr. Syntax, ii. 7. (Davies.) 

propriest, [< L. jirojinVq nout. ])l. of propn- 
K^y proper, own: soo proper,'] Possessions; 
property. TTaUiwcU. 

proprietarian (pro.pn-o-ta'ri-an), u. [< pro- 
20'if‘f-if + -irria)i.] A stickler for the proprie- 
ties; a formal and precise person. [Karo.] 

Tlieco!ner«azioniof the rigid //repnWun'on*, where peo. 
pic sit down to .a kind of hupeles«i whivt, at .a soldo the 
l>olnt, atid s.iy nothing. Uo\r>'U'*, Venetian Life, \xt. 

proprietary (pro-pri'e-tn-n), o, and [= F. 
proprii’tain = ’.Sp. propifiorio =: Pg, It. pro- 
X'irietnrio, < LL. jo-oprictarins, pertaining to a 
proporty-ljoMcr; as a noun, an owner; < L. jtro- 
)>rii property: soo proprictu, proprrttf.] 

L o. I 3 «*l(pi!giiig to a proprietor or owner; of 
or pertaining to property or owncr.ship: as, 
propii''tarn riglits. 

Thougli sheep which arc projirictary arc seldom mark- 
ed, yet tliey arc not apt to straggle. 

A. Grciv, Cosmologia Sacra. 

The recognition by kings that, if they do not recognise 
the propnV/^r// rights of the weaker, then the stronger 
will notfonsMer theirs. 

Stulls, iledieval and Sfodcni Illst., p. 214. 

Proprietary colony. See II., 1.— Proprietary medi- 
cine, a medicine the m.anufacture or sale of which Is re* 
strlcted through patent of the drug or corahinallon of 
drugs, of the Label, or of the name, or otherwise, or a 
medicine concerning which the person making It claim.s 
a private formula. — Proprietaiy rlBbt, the right of a 
liroprietor; «pecitlcally, in the theatrical profes'-ion, the 
common-law right of the author of a drama to control 
exclusively its production or representation so long us 
the drama remains unpublished: also applied to the right 
when protected hy copyright after puhlicati-m. 

II. p\. pro]>rictarics {-v\7.). 1. One who 

has exclusive title; one who pos.se.sscs or liolths 
the title to u thing ill his ora right ; an owner; 
a proprietor; specifically, in J7«cr,co/(9«m? hist,, 
the grantee or owner, or one of the o^raers, of 
one of those colonies called propnefnry colonies 
(in distinction from charter colonies and royal 
colonie.s or provinces). See co/o/ty, 1. 

Tis a mistake to think ourselves stewards in some of 
Ood’s gifts an<l jiroprictari/'s In others. 

O'oremmcnf of the Tongue. 

To tho projfrirlarics of Carolina the respect of the revo- 
lution (of lossl for vested rights secured their possessions. 

Bancroft, Ulst. U. S. (12th cd.), Ill, 13. 

2. A bod\' of proprietors collectively: as, the 
X)rox)ricfarj/ of a county. 

Tlie Innucncc of a monopolistmlddlcman — sucli as the 
coTpomtojrroprietanj of a railway virtually constitute— Is 
placed in a new light. The Academy, July 27, lbS9, p. &3. 

3. The right of proprietor; ownership. 

proprietary or occupying ownership, which arc 
the names Duropean economists give to that system of 
ownership which wc have regarded as typically American, 
may exist for a long while among a population wlmsc nat- 
ural Increase Is rcstialned, where emigration Is not thought 
of. N. A. Rev., CXLTL 395. 


4. In monasteries, a monk who had reserved 
goods and effects to liimself, notwithstanding 
his renunciation of all at tlie time of liis pro- 
fession. Inp, Diet, 

proprietor (pro-pri'e-tor), n. [An aecom. form, 
with substituted suffix -or, for *x)rox)rictcry<. OF. 
Xn'opriciaire, an owner: see xD’oprictary, n.] 
One who has the legal right or exclusive title 
to something; an owner: as, the ju’oyr/ofor of 
a farm or of a mill. 

French . . . was at any rate the only language spoken 
for some ages after the Conquest by our kings, and not 
only by ne.arly all the nobility, but by a large proportion 
even of the Inferior landed proprietors. 

Craik, Hist. Lng. Lit., I. 08. (Latham.) 
Lord proprietor, in Amer. colonial hist., 9.aino as 
prictary, 1. 

Chaileston became the principal town; and to it the 
whole political power of tlic colony (.South Carolinal was 
exclusively conllned during the government of tlie Lords 
Proprietors. Calhoun, Works, I. 401. 

Peasant proprietor, iico peasant. 

proprietorial (pro-pn-e-to'ri-al), a. [< 7 )rqpr/c- 
tor 4- -i-al.] Proprictar}*. 

PropnVforitif rights. K. A. Rev., CXLII. 60. 

proprietorship (pro-pri'e-tor-ship), n. [< 7 u o- 
Xynctor 4- -.shix>.] The state or right of a pro- 
prietor; the condition of being a proprietor. 

If you think she has anything to do with the proprietor- 
ship of tins place, jou bad bctlir nb.nidon that Idea. 

Dicken-i, Martin Chuzzlewit, xxxvi. 

proprietress (prp-pri'e-tros), n. [< jn-o/n-tefor 
4- -c.s'.-?.] A foinalo proprietor. 

Are castles shadows? Three of them? Is she 
The sweet proprietres'f a shadow? 

Tennyson, Princess, Ii. 

proprietrix (pr 9 -i>n'o-triks), n, [Fom. of 7 ) 7 - 0 - 
Xyrictor,] A proprietress. 

propriety (pro-pri'o-ti), 7/.; pl. 7 ) 7 - 07 ) 7 - 7 cf/r‘?(-tiz). 
[< OP. x^t'oj}'rictCy later form of tho voniaculai' 
X>rox>rctc (> K. property), F. x>i'oprictc = Pr, Sp. 
Xiropiedad = l*g. proxyriedade = It. x^y'oprict(i,i h. 
Xyroxyricfa{U)s, peculiarity, property*: see pro})- 
erty,] It. Pocnlisu* or exclusive right of pos- 
session; ouniei>hi]>; possession; property. 

Why hatli not a man as ti ue jmopriety In his estate ns in 
hUlIfe? Bp //off. Cases of Conscience. 

So are the ]>roprielu s of a \v ife to be disposed of by her 
lord ; and yet all are for her provislonM, it being a part of 
his need to refresh and enjiply bcis. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (c«l. 1835), I. 710. 

The reasons annexed to the second commandment arc 
God’s povereignty over us his propriety In ns, and the zeal 
he batli to Ills ow'ii worship. 

Shorter Catechism, ans to qu. 52. 

rcns>lvanl.i. . . The Propriety and fJovcrinent of 
this Countr>' was given by King Charles II. to William 
Pen, Lsq. JJM., Geoy., etc., Piet, ctl. Collier, 2d cd. (1701). 

2t. That which is proper or peculiar; property; 
peculiarity. 

Man did give names unto other creatures in Paradise, as 
they were !>n)ught before liim, according unto their ;)ro- 
prieties. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 

A court wliicli. if you will give me leave to use a term 
of loglck, is only an adjunct, not a propriety of Imppincss. 

Dryden, Aureiigzchc, Ded. 

3t. An estate; a holding. 

Tlic splitting tlic colony into proprieties, contrary to 
the original charters. Beverley, Virginia, 1. 02. 

4. Suitabloness to an acknowledged or oori-oct 
standard or rule; consonance witli established 
principles, rules, or customs; fitness; justness; 
coiToctness. 

Propriety's cobl, caiitlmis rules 
Warm Fervour may t»'erIook. 

Burns, Apologetic, to Mrs. Lawrle. 

5H?9 Temple had always something of serenity In her 
air, of state in her mien, of rellncd prajmetp in iicr lan- 
guage. Charlotte Bronte, Jane Cyre, vlii. 

After all his (Daniel Webster’s} talents have been de- 
scribed, there remains tliat perfect jiroTwirt)/ which aid- 
mated nil the details of the action or speech with the char- 
acter of the wlM»Ie,eo that Ills lie.'iuticsof detail arc endless. 

Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 

5t. Individuality; particular or proi)or state. 

Alas! it is tlie baseness of thy fear 

Tliat m.ikcs thee strangle tliy (i. e., makes tlieo 

disavow tliy*elfl. Shak., T. N., v. 1. 150. 

Silence tliat dreadful hell: it friglits the isle 
From \\cv proprit ty (t. e., out of lieiseUl. 

Shak., Othello, li. 3. 170. 
The proprieties, the standards of conduct and behavior 
adopted and approved hy society; eoiiventional customs. 
= Syn. 4, Precision, etc. (see purity); appropriateness, 
sccmlincss. 

proprium (pr 6 'pri-um), v. [L., ncut. of 777 0 - 
Xfrius, Special, peculiar, own: hgq xyeoxycr.] In 
Swcdciiborgiamsm, wliat is one’s own; selfliood. 

You will find that the will of man Is his proirrium, and 
that this fiom nativity is evil, and that thcnco is the false 
In tlic understanding. 

Sivedcnhory, True Christian Religion (trans.), iv. 


Their character is the majestic proprium of their per- 
sonality. Uushnell, Xature and the Supernnt., 11 . 

Religion has had but one legitimate spiritual aim, 
namely, the softening of the selfhood or proprium which 
man derives from nature. 


proproctor (pro-prok'tor), n, \ipro- + proc- 
tor.] In Englisli universities, an assistant 
proctor. 

props^ (props), 77. j)?. 1. A gambling game in 

vogue about 
1850-GO, espe- 
cially in Bos- 
ton. It was, in 
clfect, a crude sort 
of dice-throwing. 

Small shells were 
partially ground 
down and their 
hollows filled 
with sealing-wax. 

Four of these 
shells were shaken Shells used in the Game of Props, 

in the Iiand and 

thrown on a table, the stake being won or lost according 
to the number of red or white sides coming up. 

2. The shells used in this game. 

props^ (props), n. [Short for 7 ) 7 * 07 )C 7 'f 7 <?. 9 (- 777 n 7 i).] 
Tho property-man of a theater. [Theatrical 
slang.] 

The property-man, or, as he Is always called, props for 
short. Neiv York Tribune, July 14, 1889. 



prop-stay (prop'sta), n. In steam and pneu- 
matic engin.y a stay used to strengthen tubes, 
water-spaces in steam-boilers, or large tubes 
and annular spaces in air-tanks, and resist 
pressure tending to collapse or rupture after 
tho manner of a strut, instead of acting by ten- 
silo strength after the manner of a tie-rod. 
Where such stays pass through flues of steam-boilers, they 
aic usually made tubnl.ar, thus permitting water to flow 
through them ns a protection from overheating, wliile at 
the same time their exteriors become more or less elTective 
licating-surfaccs. Tlic so-called Galloway boiler is a good 
c.xamplc of the use of tubular prop-stays. 

propterygial (pro-te-rij'i-.al), a. [< proiUcry- 
f/iiim + - 0 ?.] Of or pertaining to tbo proptery- 
ginm: ns, tlio proptcryf/ial basale. 
propterygium (pro-te-'ri,i'i-nm), p\. proptc- 
niyid (-ij). [NL. (Gegenbaur), < h.pro, before, 
+' 'Nij. " pterygium, q. v.] In ichih., tlie fore- 
most one of tlirce basal cartilages wbicb the 
pterygium of a fish, as an elnsmobraneh, may 
present. See pterygium. 

Tho peculiar fonn of the tpectorall fin in the Hay is due 
to the great development ot tlic proxitcryyium. 

Gcyenbuur, Comp. Anat. (trans.), p. 478. 


proptosed (prop'tost), a. [< *proptosc, r. (< 
proptosis), + -crf2.] Prolapsed. [Rare.] 

A small portion of the bladder wall was proptosed 
through tlie deficient neck. Lancet, No. 34G0, p. 24D. 


proptosis (prop-to'sis), n. [NL., < Gr. rrp6-Tu- 
01^, a fall forvvard, < wpomn-Tem, fall forward, 
< iTpu, before, + n-fereir, fall.] Prolapse or pro- 
trusion, ns of tho eyeball, 
propugnt (pro-pun'), V. t. [< OP. •propugucr = 
Pg. propugnar = It. propugnarc, t L. propug- 
narc, go forth to fight, fight for, defend, < pro, 
forth, before, + pugnurc, fight: see pugnacious. 
Cf. expugn, impugn, oppugn.) To fight for; de- 
fend; vindicate. 

Tfiankfulness is our meet triljutc to those sacred cham- 
pions for propugniny of our faith. Hammond. 

propugnaclet (prd'pug-ntl-kl), u. [< OP. pra- 
pugiiaclc, also propugiiaculc = Sp. propugud- 
culo = Pg. propugnaculo = It. projtugiiacolo, 
propugnaculo, < L. propuguaculum, a bulwark, 
rampart, defense, < propugnarc, fight or oon- 
tondfor: see propugu .) Seme as propugnacu- 
lum. 


Rociiel [La Rochelle] was tile ciiiefest Propugnaclc of 
file Protestants tiiere. Ilou'cU, Letters, I. v. 8. 

propugnaculum (pro-png-nak'u-lum), n . ; pi. 
prodntgnncuin {-Viiy [1,.: see jirojatguacic.) A 
bulwark; a defenso. 

The Roman colonies were thus not merely valuable as 
propitynacula of the state. Encyc. Brit., VI. 158. 

propugnationt (pro-pug-na'shon), n. [= It. 
propugiiazioiic, < L. propuguatio(u-), a defense, 
vindication, < propugnarc, pp. propugnatus, 
light or contend for: see pro2>ugu.'] Dofense. 


What propuynalion is in one man’s valour, 

To stand the push and enmity of those 
This quarrel would excite? 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 2. 130. 

propugnert (pro-pii'ner), 77. [Also prox)ugn- 
or; < OF. ^^proxiuffncor, also 77ro77if7/77fife777*, < 
L. xyt'ojnifjnator, n dcfeiuler, < xy^^xyugnare, de- 
fend: see proxyngn.] A defender; a vindica- 
tor. 



propugner 

propxigncrs are they of their native creed. 

Government of the Tongue. 

He iPlutaich) was an caniest;)roj)W' 7 norof anotherthird 
principle. Cmlicorth, Intellectual System, p. 21C. 

propulsationt (pro-pul-sa'shon), II. [< L. jJi-0- 
j)ulsatio{n-), a driving forth, a repulse, < pro- 
Xiiilsarc, -pji. propiilsatiis, di-ivo forth, vard off: 
see projiulsc.] The act of driving away or re- 
pelling ; the keeping at a distance. 

The just cause of war is the propulsathn of public in* 
juries. Bp. llall, Cases of Conscience, iii. 8. 

propulset (pro-puls'), V. t. l=Fg. jn'opulsar = 
It. j>yo2ndsarc\ < h. projmlsarCf drivoforth, -ward 
off, freq. of j)p. drive forth, 

push before, \ prOy forward, before, + pcUcrCy 
(hive: see To repel; drive off; keep 

away. 

Pcrceavyng that all succours wcroclorely estopped and 
propulscd from them, and so hrouRlit into utter despairc 
of aide or comfort, JIall, lien. VII., f. 23, {UalluveU.') 

propulsion (pro-pul'shqn), u, [< IP, jtropulsion 
= Sp. jyyojiulsion = Pg. 2^i'opuh(7o, < ^IL. *j)ro- 
])ulsio{u-), < L. firopcUcrCy pp. firopulsus, drive 
forth: see propuJsCy jjropr/.] 1. The act of 
propelling or driving forward; inipnlso given. 

Tlie reasonable soul and all its faculties me in cbildrcn, 
will and undei standing, passions, and powers of attraction 
aiulpropnf^^mn. Jer, 3’o»/for, AVurks (cd. IbS.A), I. 131. 

God works in all tilings ; all obey 

His flist Whittier. 

2. Inpotlioh. same as )>arnhpiy Mod- 
ulus of propulsion. See modulus. 
propulsity (pro-puPsi-ti), u. [< L. jiropidsus, 
pp. of propdhre, propel (see proptd^Y*), + dfg.'] 
Propuhioii; motive power. 

It cuor was : that was ere Time had loomo 
To bln re ilselfe bj lic.ui’n s propulsifg. 

Ihivits, Summa Totalis, p. 10. (Davies.) 

propulsive (i>ro-puPsiv), a. [< pro})idsc + -tre.] 
T(‘ii(ling or lia\ lug power to propel ; dnviug or 
urging cm. 

The propu/'rf'rc movement of the veise. Coleridge. 

Two pnijndsire forces, whieh appear to have overcome 
the bod) 's ineitia, atid to have imparted to it a r.jpld mo- 
tion. J. auUg, Sensation and Intuition, p. 'it 

propulsory (pro-pul'.'.o-ri), a. [< jirojinh'C + 
-(»•</.] Kami' as pniiiiitnirr. 
propupa (pi’O-pfi'lia), II. [XL., < L.prn, hoforo, 
+ X'l.. jiiijiri.] A stage of dovolopinont of cer- 
tain insects, interineiliate hetween the larva 
and the pnpa. Also called ncniipiqm. 
prop-wood (prop'wud), II. 1, .Saplings and 
copse-wood Miitahlc for entting into props. — 
2. Short stout lengths of fir and other wood 
used fur iiropping up the roofs of collieries, 
propygidium {prd-pi-iid'i-um), pi. Jirnpii- 
(jiilin (-ii). [XL., < Or. a-piS, heforo, -h "I'j'/i 
rump, -h dim. -iihoi'. C(. pi/pidiiini.] In cidoiii.. 
the peiiultimate or snhtorrainal dorsal segment 
of the abdomen: e.specially used in describing 
tliosc beetles whose elytra do not reach to the 
end of tlio abdomen. 

propylffium (prop-i-16'um), pi. propiihcn 
(-ii). [L., also propijliron, < Gr. -po-i'/.aiov, usu- 
ally iu pi. -po-i'/Mta, a gateway, an entrance, 
ncut. of -po~i/aio;, before a gate, < ^p6, be- 
fore, -1- rzi'/p, a gate.] An important areliitcc- 
tural vestibule or entranco to a sacred inclo- 



Propyli.-i. 

A, plan of the propylx i of the Acrcpolib t.f Athens nntl Temple of 
Nike Apteros, as they stood m I’criclcVs time , li, never com- 

pleted, which fornie<l part of the 0n41n.1l project of Mncsiclcs ; C, the 
earlier propylara of Cimon removed l>> I’cnclcb, n, Koiiuin pedestal 
of Apripp.i . r, ancient iVl t«i:;ic s'all of the prinnlne furtificaliun of 
the Acropolis , I , rainparls cf the I’cnclcan ctt.idcl. 

sure or other precinct, as that of the Acropolis 
of Athens, or that of the sanctuary of Eleusis: 
usuallv in the plural, in its origin it wns n strongly 
fortineu gjitcw.ay, but it beenme developed into nn ornn- 
mental structure, often elaborate and magniftcent, with 
which were combined gates of more or less tlefensive 
Btrength. 

propylene (prop'i-len), «. {_<. projfiiouic) + -y? 
+ -r»c.] A gaseous hydrocarbon (CsIIc), be- 
longing to the senes of olefines, it Is one of the 
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products of the destructive distillation of organic mat- 
ters, and is produced artiflcially by the action of phos- 
phorus iodide on glycerin, and in other ways. 

propylite (prop'i-ht), «. [So called because 
supposed to have opened a new era in volcanic 
geology, or to have opened the Tertiary volcan- 
ic epoch; < Gr. ttp^thMop, a gatewa}' (soejtropy- 
lon)y + In lithoL, the name given by 

Richthofen to a volcanic rock occurring in and 
considered by him as cliaracteristic of vari- 
ous important silver-mining regions, especial- 
ly those of Washoe (in Nevada) and Hungary. 
It is n considerably altered form of andesite, or of some 
igneous lock more or less nearly related toil. Tlicmeta- 
moiphism which was displayed in the formation of tho 
metalliferous deposits of these regions was also attended 
by great changes in the inclosing and associated rocks. 
Also called greenstone trachyte. 

I hope shortly to be able to describe some of the chief 
types of these i-ocks, . . . their altered forms (tho propy- 
ntes), and their riutonic representatives (diorites and 
quavtz-diorites). Quart. Jour. GeoL Soc.,XLV. 201. 

propylitic (prop-i-lit'ik), <1. [< propylite -1- 
-(C.J Related to ov eharncteristic of propylite. 

These rocks . . . may be traced undergoing certain 
changes due to botli deep-seated and siiifacc action, and 
01*50 exhibiting interesting cxainplcsof the so-called wop- 
ylilie modifleation. Quart. Jour. GeoL Soe., XLA . 170. 

propylon (prop'i-lon), H. [L.,< Gr. rtyd-O-ov, n 
gateway, a vestibule, < •^pf>, before, -h v'v/.y, 
gate. Of. propyl.Tiwi.'] In one. liyypt. arch., a 
monumental gateway, usually hetween two 
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towers in outline like tnineatcd pyramids, of 
whieli one or a series stood before tho aelnal 
entrance or pylon of most temples or other im- 
portant hnildings. 

At Tssabun, Glrslieh, and P.*indour, tlic cells of the tern- 
y»lc have been c.xcavated from the rock, luit their courts 
and jiropyloni arc stnictiinil buildings added In front. 

J. Fcrgtwon, Jllst, Arch., I. 120. 

prora (pro'rjl), pi. prortr (-re). [NL., < L. 
prora, tho fore part of a Fliip: sco prorc.] Tho 
prow or point of a cymba, or C-shapod ppongc- 
spicule. Wioii lobod or alato, the prone are 
called 7 >fcrr.v. Sec pfrre. Polios. 
proral ( prO'ral), a. [< proro + -u/.] Of or per- 
taining to tho proTO of a cymba: as, prorol 
ptercs. Pollo.^i. 

pro rata (luo ni'tu). pITj.: Jj.pro, for, in ac- 
cordaucewith; AlL. jYi/d,abl. sing. of r«fa, rate: 
SCO ru/c-.l In jiroportioii. 
pro-ratable (pr6-ra'tn-bl), a. [< pro-ralc + 
-able,’] Capable of being pro-rated. [U. S.] 
pro-rate (pro-rat'), r. [< jno rata.'} I. Irons. 
To assess iiro rata; distribute proportionallv. 
[U. S.] 

II. I uirans. To make aiTangenieiit or ngrec- 
luent on a basis of proportional distribution. 

A general circular was Issued from the Santa Fc head- 
quarters ycstenlny giving notice to all lines doing busi- 
ness between the Missouri Itlver and St. IauiIr tliat itwill 
hereafter refuse to prorate with them on sliiiiments of 
grain and live stock. AVic J'eri* Tribune, June C, 1800. 

prore (prOr), n. f< L. proro, < Gr. ~pwpa, tho 
jirow of a ship, < 7r/)i5, before, in front. Cf. 
]}roic^, a doublet oi prore.'] Tho prow or foro 
part of a shij>. [Poetical and rare.] 

There no vessel with vermilion j^rorc, 

Or bark of trafllc, glides from sliorc to sliorc. 

Pojte, Odyssey, ix. 145. 

The tall ship, whose lofty 
Shall never stem the billows more. 

Seott, L. of the L., vI. IS. 


prorogue 

prorector (pr6-rek'tor), n. [< L. pro, for, in- 
stead of, -f rector, a’governor, a ruler: see rec- 
tor.'] An officer in a German university who 
represents the rector, or who is next in au- 
thority to the directing ofBeer. 
prorectorate (pro-rek'tor-at), n. [< prorccior 
-h -flfeS.] Tho office of a prorector, 
prorenal (pro-re'nal), a. [< L. jiro, for, be- 
fore, -l-re«cs, the kidneys: SOB renal.] Existing 
or acting instead of or prior to tlie definite 
formation of a kidney; of or pertaining to tho 
segmental organ, or primitive Idduey. 

Tlie pro-renal (segmental) duct; a conspicuous tliick- 
wnlled tube seen, on either side, lying witiiin tlie somatic 
mcsoblast. 

Uiixley and Martin, Tlementary Biology, p. 1C9. 

pro re nata (pro re na'tii). [L. : pro, for, ac- 
cording to ; re, ahl. sing, of res, thing, affair, 
circiimstaneo ; nata, abl. sing. fern, of natiis, 
pp. of nasci, bo bom, arise, originate: see na- 
iall.] For some contingency that arises uu- 
c.vpectedly or out of due course. A pro re nata 
ineellng, for instance, is one called not at the stated time 
of meeting, but on nceount of the emergence of some oc- 
cuiTcnco or circumstance requiring it. 

proreptiont (pro-rep'shon), II. [< Jj.prorcptiis, 
pp. of prorcpcrc, creep forth, come out, < pro, 
forward, heioro, -h rcpcrc, creep, crawl: see re- 
pent-, reptile.] A creeping on. Imp. Diet. 
prorex (pro'reks), n. [< L.pro, for, instead of, 
-h rex, king: see rfj’.] A viceroy. [Rare.] 

Create him Pro-rez of all Africa. 

Marloxrc, Tambiirlaine, I., i. 1. 

proritationt, n. [< L. as if '‘prorilatio(ii-), < 
proritarc, provoke, < pro, forth, + "ritarc, as 
in irritarc, excite, provoke, in-itate: see irri- 
talcl.] Provocation ; challenging. 

Your Maimonidcs, after all your prorttation, bolds no 
other tlian fair terms with our Samaritan Clironicle, 

Pp. JIall, Woiks, X. ypi). (DaHcs.) 
Prorodon (pro'ro-don), n. [NL. (Ehrenhorg), < 
Gr. -pupa, jirow {sBO prore), + orlm'r (odor--) = 
E. tooth.] The tropical genus of tho family 
Proroilontiihe, with terminal mouth and annotl 
]ihnrynx. There are many species, mostly of 
frc.sh water, as P. nirciis; J’. inariniis is found 
'in salt water. 

Prorodontidse (pro-ro-don'ti-de), n.pl. [XL., 
< Prorodon (-tiont-) + -id,r.] A family of lio- 
lolrichons ciliato infnsorians, named from tho 
genus Prorodon, of syinmotrical oval or eyliu- 
drio figure, with lateiiil or terminal mouth' and 
a distinct pharynx, usually plicate or armed 
with rod-like teeth. It eoiTOS)ionds to Perty’s 
Dcctcria, hut is more restricted. IP. S. Kent. 
prorogate (pro'ro-gat), r. (. ; pret. and pp.pro- 
royated, jipr. prorogatiny. [< L.proroyatiis, pp. 
of proroyarc, prolong, extend, tfefer: see pro- 
rnyiic.] To prorogue ; put off. lironqham. 
prorogation (pro-ro-ga'shon), n. [< F. proro- 
gation = Sp. prornyacion = Pg. proroga^iio = 
1\. proroyazionc, < L. 2 >rorogatio(n-), an exten- 
sion, a patting off, < proroyarc, jip. 2 »'oi'oya- 
liis, prolong, extend: sea jirorogiic.] 1. The 
act of continuing, prolonging, or protracting; 
continuance in time or duration; a lengthening 
out to a distant time; prolongation; the dcla)'- 
ing of action upon anything. 

AVIlcn they prefcrrcil another law for tbe prorogation of 
the provinces ami nmilcs which Cicsar demamied, Cato 
would ppeak no more to the people to hinder it, 

Aorth, tr. of ITutarch, p. C51. 

Patriarchal jirorogations of existence. 

Lmeell, Among my Hooks, 2d scr., p. 253. 

2. Tho net of proroguing; more specifically, 
tho right which belongs to the British crown, 
exorcised by its ministci*s, of temiinating a 
session of Pnrlinment ; also, tho exercise of tliat 
right. 

Hut it now ficems to be allowed that a jirorogatiou must 
be expressly made In order to determine the session. 

Blackstone, Com., I. II. 

The power ot proronation either before or after the day 
of mccllnp rested with the king. 

Stulls, Hist, rnp., § 2f>G. 
Prorogation of a Judge’s jurisdiction, a Judge’s adju- 
dication hy consent of parlies on matters propeily outside 
his Jurisdiction.— Prorogation of a lease, the exten- 
sion of a lease. = Syn, 2. Jtecesi^, Dif^solution, etc. Scenrf- 
jouniment. 

prorogue (pro-i-5g'), r. t.-, ))i-et. and pp. jno- 
royiicd, ])pr. pforogniny. [Early mod. E. jiro- 
rogc; \ (5f. proroyiicr, P. proroycr = Sp. Pg. 
jiroroyar = It. 2 >roroyarc, < L. 2 >roroyarc, pro- 
long, protract, extend, continue, defer, < jiro, 
forth, -h royarc, ask: see rogation.] If. To 
prolong; protract. 

Wellprorof 7 i<e his expectation, then, a little. 

B. Jon.^on, Hvery Man in his Humour, ill. 1. 

Slirlh proro^'tfc^ life. Burton. 




prorogue 

2f. To defer; put off; delay. 

To promise Letter f\t the next we bring 
Prorofjucs disgrace, commends not anything. 

li. Jonson, Cynthia's Revels, Tpil. 

The king's journey into Scotland must be proro^rued un* 
til another year, notwithstanding the gestes thereof bo 
already set down. Court and Times of Charles 7., II. 207. 

3. To discontinue meetings of for a time, usu- 
ally for a period of time not expressly stated: 
used specifically of the Britisu Parliament, 
rarliament is prorogued from session to session by the 
sovereign’s authority, eitlier by the lord chancellor in the 
royal presence, or by commission, or by proclamation. See 
and adjournment. 

The Parliament is 2>roroijucd till ilichaelmas Term. 

Iloxcell, Letters, I. v. C. 

prorsad (pror'sad), adv. [< L. prorsnm, for- 
ward, + -ad^.] In OHrtf., forward; so as to bo 
to or towai’d the front; antrorsely; cepbalad: 
opposed to retrod, 

prorsal (pror'sal), a. [< L. prorsnm^ forward, 
+ -a?.] In auht.y forward; anterior: the op- 
posite of refrat, 

prorumpt (pro-rump'), V. i, [= OF. proromprCy 
prorumpre s= Sp. prorumpir = Pg. proromjHr = 
It. jirorowpcrcj < Li. prorumpcrcy pp.prontjduSj 
break forth, burst out, <.pro, forth, -f rumprre, 
break: seo ripfurc.'] To break forth; burst 
out. [Rare.] 

What a noise It made ! as if his spirit would have pro- 
rtimpt uith it. Z>. Jonsuii, Poetaster, v. 1. 

proniption (pro-mp'sbon), Ji. [< LL. proruji- 
a brealcing or bursting forth, < L. pro- 
riniij^crc, pp. prontjiiuf:, break or rush forth: 
see prorump.'} The act of bursting forth ; a 
bui'sting out. [Rare.] 

Excluding but one day, the latter brood, impatient, by 
ti forcible proniption anticipate their period of exclusion. 

Sir T. iJrojrnf, Vulg. Err , ill. 10. 

pros. An abbrenation of prosody. 

pros-. [Ij., etc., pro5-, < Gr. r/jo;-, prefix, rrpcJf, 
prep., from forth, from (ono point) toward (an- 
other), toward, before, in presence of, hard by, 
near, etc,; earlier Trpor/, ror/, = Skt. orati, 
toward^ against, = OBulg. (cf. with ttoti 
the Zend poiii); with a formative -f/, from the 
base of r-pd, fortli, before: seo j)ro-.] A prefix 
ill words of Greek origin or formation, moaning 
‘to,’ ‘toward,’ ‘before,’ etc. 

prosaic (pro-za'ik), a, [= F. prosntquc = Sp. 
j)ros«7co =*Pg. It. prosaico (cf. D. jyroirahch ss 
O. jyrosaisch = Sw, Dan. j)roy^t/5/.'), < LL. pro- 
snicusy pertaining to prose, in |iroso, < L.pro.^n, 
prose: seepro.^r.] If. Pertaining to prose; re- 
sembling prose; in the foim of prose. 

In modem rhythm, . . . bo it proMJc or poetic, he (the 
reader] must expect to find it governed for tlio greater 
part by accent. Harris, I’ldloL Inquiries, II. 8. 

2. Ordinary or commonplace in .stjdo or ex- 
pression; uninteresting; dull; of persons, com- 
monplace in thought; lacking imagination; 
literal. 

These prosaic lines, this spIrltlcRS culogj', arc much be- 
low the merit of the critic whom they arc Intcmled to 
celebrate. *7. li'arfon, Essay on Tope. {Latham.) 

Tlic danger of the profaie t^-pcof mind lies In tbc stolid 
sense of superiority which blinds It to evcrj'thing ideal. 

Lmeell, Study Windows, i». 21-0. 

=SjTl. 2. Vnpicl, flat, bald, tame, humdrum, stupid. 

prosaical (pro-za'i-kal), a, [< prosaic + -at.} 
Same os prosaic. 

The hvst prosaical work with which Raatf’ll’s ponderous 
folio opens Is called “Tlie Life of John Plcus.” 

Int. to Sir T. Hore's Utopia, p. Ixxiil. 

All manner of Greek wTiters. both metrical and prosaU 
cal. Cudxcorth, Intellectual System, p. 20L 

prosaically (pro-za'i-kal-i), adc. In a dull or 
prosaic manner. 

prosaicism (pro-zil'i-sizm), n. [< prosaic + 
-i.S';h.] a prosaic stylo or quality. 

Through tliis species of praiaicixm, Cowper, with scarcely 
any of the higher jMjetlcal elements, came very near mak- 
ing ills age fancy lilm the equal. of Pope. 

J*oc, ilarglnalia, xxviii. {Davies.) 

prosaicness (pro-za'ik-nes), ». The quality or 
character of being prosaic. 

TTie vulgarity and prosaiencss of these people. 

Athenceum, Xo. 3254, p. 503. 

prosaism (pro'z{i-izm), n. [v^'F.prosa'ismc; as 
L. proA-a, prose, ^ -/5m.] Aproscidiom; apro- 
saic phrase. Coleridge. 

prosaist (pro'za-ist), n. [< L. prosa, prose, + 
-ist.} 1. A wnter of prose. 

There is no other prosaist who possesses anything like 
ililton's command over the resources of language. 

Mark Pattison, .Milton,!. 40. 

2. A prosaic or commonplace person; one des- 
titute of poetic thought or feeling. 
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Thou thyself, 0 cultivated reader, w'lio too probably art 
no Psalmist, but a Prosaist, knowing God only by tradi- 
tion. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, i. 11. 

prosalf (pro'zal), a, [< prosalj < ML. as if 
*))rosaliSf<. h. 'prosay prose: seoT^ro^c.] In the 
form of prose. 

Tlic priest not always composed Ins prosal raptures into 
verse. SirT. Browne, Slisc., p. 177. 

prosapiet, «. [< OP.prosaxyic = Sp. Pg. It. j)ro- 

sapittyi. Ij.prosapiaj akoprosapiesy a stock, race, 
family.] A stock; race. [Itare.] 

My liartc abhorretli that I should so 
In a woman’s kirtlc my self disguise, 

Beyng a manne, and begotten to 
Of a nianncs jirosapic, in manly wise. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p. ca. {Dai ies.) 

prosar (pro'zUr), ». [< ML. xyrosariutUy a book 
containing the proses, < L. prosa, prose: seo 
j)rosc.] A sernee-book containing tlio proses. 
Sec prose, 3. 

proscapula (pro-skap'u-ljl), )t. ; pi. proscapulre 
(-le). [NL., < L. jiro, before, + scapula, shoul- 

der-blade.] In ichth.y the principal and outer 
element of tho scapular arch, generally carried 
forward and downward to articulate with its 
fellow of tho opposite side, and supporting on 
its inner surfaco tho cartilage or tho bones 
wliich in turn bear the pectoral fin. It was 
calle<l by Cuvier humeral, by Owen coracoid, 
ojul by later writei s clavicle. 
proscapular (luo-skap'fi-lilr), O. [< proscapula 
+ -rtj <f] In ichth., relatihg to the proscapula, 
or having its eharacter. 

proscenium (pro-s6'ni-um), «. ; pi. proscenia 
(-ID* L. prosr.ruium, proscenium, < Gr. rpo- 
tho place in front of tho scene or scen- 
ery, tho sta^o, also tho fore part or entrance of 
a tent, < before, in front of, + angry, a tent, 
scono: seo 5rc«e.] 1. In tho ancient theater, 

tho stage before the scone or back wall. 

During Ids time, from the Proscenium ta’cn, 

Thalia and Melpomene both vanish’d. 

Colman, roctical Vagaries, p. 10. (Davies.) 
In Asia Minor some of the theatres liavc their proserni’n 
adorned with niches and columns, and friezes of great 
riclmess. J. I'ergxtsson, Hist. Arch., 1. 271. 

2. In tho inodoni theater, tliat part o£ tho house 
which lies between tlio curtain or drop-seono 
aud tlio ovelicsfra: often used also to mean tlio 
cui tain and the arch or framework which holds 
it. 

proscenium-arcll (■prp-so'ni-nm-areh), )i. An 
arch or archway or any equivalent opening in 
tho wall, wliiclp except for this opening, is usu- 
ally huilt solid as a precaution in case of firo 
hotwocii the stage and tho auditorium of a mod- 
em theater. 

proscenium-box (pro-sC'ni-um-boks), u. A 
stage-box; a box in tho proscenium-arch, 
proscenium-grooves (pro-so'ni-iim-grdvz), ii. 
]il. Tbc sceiicry-groovcs nearest the iirosceni- 
ura. 

proscindt (prd-sind'), V. t. [< L. proscindcrc, 
tear open in front, rend, < pro, before, -b scin- 
tlcrc, cut, tear: seo scission, Cf. exscind, pre- 
scind.'] To rend in front. 

They did too much prorciml mid prostitute (.os It were) 
tiic Imperial purple. 

Bp. Garden, Tears of the Church, p. 573, {Davies.) 

proscolecine (pro-skol'e-sin), a. [< in'oscohx 
(-CC-) -t- -inct.] Pertaining to a pioscolox, or 
having its cliaracter. 

proscolex (prd-skd'lcks), pi. proscolices (-li- 
sez). [NIj., < Gr. spO, before, -b asu>.r)^, a worm : 
sec scofex.] Tbc first embryonic stage of a ces- 
toid, as a tapeworm, wlien it lias been liboratod 
from tho egg and is a minute vesicular body 
provided with Iiooks or horny procc.sses for ad- 
hering to and working its way into tbo tissues 
of tlio host. Comi)aro dculoscolcx and 2>roglottis. 
Seo cut under Ticnia. 

T\\c proredex, or slx-liooked cmhiyo, which gives rise to 
the bladdcr-wonn. Enci/c. Brit, XXIII. 62. 

proscolla (pros-kol'ii), 11 . ; pi. proscoUrc (-6). 
[NL.,< Gr. rrpdr, bcfovCi-b so'/J.a, glno.] In hot., 
a viscid gland on tbn upper side of tbo stigma 
of orchids, to wliich tbo pollen-masses become 
attached. Treos. of Hot. 
proscribe (pnl-skiii)'), v. t,; pret. and pp. pro- 
scribed, pjir. proscrihinn. [= P. proscrirc = Sp. 
proscrihir = Pg. prosercrer = It. proscriverr, < 
L. prnscriherc, write before, iniblisli, advertise, 
publisli as having forfeited one’s property, eoii- 
tiscato tlio property of, outlaw, proscribe,< pro, 
before, -b scrihcrc, write.] 1. To publish tlio 
name of, as condemned to dcatli and liahlo to 
confiscation of property. 


prose 

Sylla and the triumvirs never proscribed so many men to 
die as they do by tlieir ignorant edicts. 

Bacon, Advancement o£ Learning, ii. lOfi. 

2. To put out of the protection of the law ; ban- 
ish; outlaw; exile. 

Robert Veto, Rarl of Oxford, was . . . banished tlio 
realm and 2n'cscribcd. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

3. To denounce and condemn as dangerous ; re- 
ject utterly; interdict; prohibit. 

In the year 325 . . . the Arian doctrines were pmcrited 
and anathematized in the famous council of Xice. 

IVaterland. 

Tliat he who dares, when she IFashion) forbids, be grave, 
Sliall stand proscrib'd a madman or a knave. 

Coivper, Conversation, 1. 470. 
The king told Rochester to choose any ministers of the 
Rstablished Cliureli, with two exceptions. The proscribed 
persons were Tillotson and Stillingileet. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 

= Syn. 1. To doom. — 3. To forbid, 
proscriber (pro-skri'ber), n. One who de- 
nounces; one who dooms to destruction. 

Tire triumvir and proscriber had descended to us in a 
more Iiidcous foiin tlian they now appear, if the Emperour 
liad not taken care to make friends of him and Horace. 

Dryden, Jfneid, Ded. 

prescript (pro'skript), li. [< 0¥. p>roscrij)t, F. 
proscrit = Sp. Pg. proscripto = It. in'oscritto, < 
ii. proscrijiiiis, pp. otproscrihere, write before, 
etc.: sec proscribe,] 1. A proscribed person. 
— 2. A prohibition; an interdict. 

For whatsoeuer he were whicli for the diminution of tire 
liberties of tlie church were excommunicat, and so con- 
tinued a yeeres space, tlien he sliould be witliin tlie dan- 
ger of tbisyrroserrpi. Pore, Slartyrs, p. 271, an. 1250. 

[Rare in botb uses.] 

proscription (pro-skrip'sbon), n. [< F. pro- 
scription = Sp. proscripcioit = Pg. proscrip^ao = 
It. proscrizionc, < L. proscriptioin-), public no- 
tice, advertisement, proscription, <, proscribere, 
pp. proscriptus, publish, proscribe: see pro- 
scribe.] The act of proscribing; outlaw)^; 
denunciation; prohibition; e.xclusion; specifi- 
cally, the dooming of citizens to death as pub- 
lic enemies, and tlio confiscation of their goods. 
Tlie two great proscriptions in Roman liistory were that 
by Sulla about 82 B. c., and thatby the second triumvirate 
43 u. c. 

By proscription and bills of outlawry, 

Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus 
Have put to death an hundred senators. 

Shufc,J. C., iv.3. 173. 

proscriptive (pro-skrip'tiv), a. [< L. proscrip- 
tus, pp. ot piroscribcrc, publish, proscribe: seo 
proscribe.] Pertaining to or consisting in pro- 
scription; proscribing; disposed to proscribe. 

Tiio Imperial ministera pursued with proscriptiee laws 
and iueifectual arms tlie rebels whom tliey had made. 

Gibbm, Decline and Fall, xxxv. 
People frequently acquire In such confederacies a nar- 
row, bigoted, and proscripHre spirit. 

Burke, Present Discontents. 

proscriptively (pro-skrip'tiv-li), adv. In a pro- 
scriptive manner. ' 

proscutal (pro-sku'tal), a. [Kproscnt-iim + -nf.] 
Of or pertaining to the proscutum, 
proscutellar (pro-sku'te-ljir), a. [< prosciitel- 
Imn + -01-3.] Of or pertaining to tho proscu- 
tellum. 

proscutellum (pr6-sku-tel'um), )!.; pi. proscK- 
tclta (-il). [NL., < L.’pro, before, + NL. scit- 

tcUum, "q.v.] In cntoni., the scutellnm of the 
pronotum; tho scutcllar sclerite of the pro- 
thorax. 

proscutum (pro-skii'tum), ii.; pi. proscuta (-tii). 
[NL., < L. pro, before, -t- NL. scutum, q. v.] 
In entom., tho scutum of the pronotum; the 
seutal sclerite of tho protliorax. 
prose (proz), II. and a. [< JIE. prose, < OF. 
prose, F. prose = Sp. Pg. It. prosa = D. proza 
= OHG. prosa, MHG. prose, G. prosa = Ice!. 
jirosa = Sw. Dan. prosa, < L. proso, prose, 
short for prosa oratio, straightforward or di- 
rect speech (i. c. without transpositions or or- 
namental variations as in verse) : prosa, fem. 
of prosns, coiitr. of prorsus. straightforward, 
direct, coutr. of "proversns, i]}ro, forth, -1- ver- 
sus, turned, pp. of vcrtcrc, turn (> versus {ver- 
SU-), a turning, a lino, verso) : see verse. The 
element vers- is thus contained, though in dif- 
ferent applications, in hoth verse and prose. 
Cf. Gr. TTcfor or otO) pedestris ora- 

tio, proso, lit. ‘spoocli afoot’ (not ‘mounted’ 
or elevated).] I. n. 1. The ordinary written 
or spoken language of man ; language not con- 
formed to ])Ootieal moasuro, as opposed to verse 
or metrical compo.sition. Seo iwetnj. 

“Sire, at o word, thou Fliait no lenger ryme." . . . 

*• I wot vow telle a litcl thyng in prose 
I’liat oglite liken yow. as 1 suppose." 

Chaucer, l‘rol. to Tale of Melibeus, 1. 19. 



prose 

Prompt eloquence 

Flow’d from their lips, in prose or numerous verse. 

Jfilton, P. L., Y. 140. 

■Well, on the whole, plain prose must be my fate : . . . 

rn e*en leave verses to the boys at schooL 

J*opc, Iinit. of lloraco, ll. ii. lOS. 

Prose, however fervid and emotional it may become, 
must always be directed, or seem to be directed, by the 
reins of logic. Encifc. Prit., ^IX. 201. 

Honce — 2. Goramonplaeo ideas or discourse. 
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prosectorship (pro-sek'tor-sbip), 11 . [< pn 
tor + Tlie ofQee or position of a 


■oscc- 
pro- 
sector. 

During his tenure of this Proseetorshtp he [Hcnlc] pub- 
lished three anatomical monographs on previously undc- 
scribed species of animals. 

Proe, Jloy, Soe., XXXIX, No. 230, p. Iv. 

prosecutaTile (pros'e-kii-ta-bl), a. prosecute 
+ -aii/c.] Capable of beiiig prosecuted; liable 
to prosecution. Quarierhj Jtev. 

tro“m4duIl,"ori^ating SU 7p'rnetieo°of seV- prosecute (pros'o-Mt), r. ; pret. and pp. prose 
ti4 words to tliejnWlatio of tl.o_aUoi„;_a._ Such _pi.i^|.roscc.if,«ff. [Formerly also pi osc- 


hjTmis were originally either in tlie vernacular or in rimed 
Latin, with rhythms depending, as In modern verse, upon 
the accent : hence they were called prosic, proses. In dis- 
tinction from versus, verses, this latter term being applied 
only to poetry written in meters depending on quantity as 
in the ancient classic poets. Sec sequence. 

Hymns or proses full of idolatry. 

Ilannar, tr. of Boza (1687), p. 207. 
Onallhlghcr festiv.als, besides this sequence, the rhythm 
called the prose, which generally consisted of between 
twenty and thirty verses, was likewise chanted. 

Pock, Churcli of our Fathers, III. ll. 21. 

4t. An oration ; a story. 

■Wliethur long, otliir littull, list me not tell, 

Ffor no mynd is there made in our mcno bokes, 

Ne noght put in our proses by poiettes of old. 

besiruction oj Troy (B. E. T. S.), 1. 0076. 

II. rt. Relating to or consisting of prose; 
prosaic; not pootic; hence, plain; common- 
place. Thackeray. 

Tlicro you have the poetic reverie, . . . and tlio dull 
prose comraentnrj'. Lonnjelloxe, Hyperion, II. 7. 

prose (proz), v , ; prot. and pp. prosed^ ppr. j)rr),v- 
iug. [<ME. < prose, a.] I. iraus. To 

uTito or compose in prose : as, a fable prosed or 
versified. 

But alio shul passe that men jyrose or ryme ; 

Take every man hys turn as for his tyme, 

Chauecr, Scogan, 1. 41. 

And if je wlnnn mak‘ it clink, 

By Jove I'll prose it ! « 

PurnJf, Second Epistle to Lapmik. 

n, iniravs. 1. To write or compose in prose. 

It was found . . . that whether ought was Impos'd mo 
by them that had the overlooking, or bct.ak’n to of mine 
own cbolso in Engllsli or other tongue, pro-iny or versing, 
but cliletly this latter, tlie stile by certain vital slgncs it 
had was likely to live. 

.Ifi'ffon, Clmrch-tiovcrumcut, II., lut, 

“To prose "is now to talk or to write heavily, tediously, 
without spirit and witliout animnlion ; but to pro*c " was 
once the antithesis of to versify, and “proser" of a writer 
in metre. Trench, Select 01o8«ar)*. 

2. To write or siieak iu a dull or tedious man- 
ner. 

When much ho speaks ho finds that ears arc closed, 

And certain signs inform Iilmvvhcu ho 's proved. 

Crabbe, Works, IT ir*S. 

*'Myvcr> good sir/’said thellttlc quarto, yawning most 
drc.arfly In iny face, *‘cxcusl' iny interrupting you, but I 
perceive youau* rather given topni*e,'’ 

Indny, .Sketch-Book. p. 

The vviilicr’d Misses! how they profr 
O cr books of travcll'd seamen. 

Teiintifon, Ainiilikm. 

prosect (pro-sokt'), V. [< h. prosvclus, pp. of 
prosccarc, cut off from before (taken in sense of 
‘dissect bt'forohaud’i, < pro, before, + sccare, 
out: see .vrr/m«.] I, traus. To dissect (a sub- 
ject) beforehand; prepare (a cadaver) for ana- 
tomical demonstration bv a professor. 

II. iiilrniis. To (ill tlio oflico or porfonn the 
duties of a prosector; ns, to pnisect for iinn- 
toraienl lectures. 

prosection (prd-sek'shou), II. [< LL. proscr- 
iio(,u-), n cuttine olT. < L. pro.warc. pp. proscc- 
tiis, cut oil from licforo : see prosed.] Tlie nct 
or process of prosectinj;: dissection practised 
hy a prosector. 

prosector (prp-nck'tgr), ii. [< LL.pi'(i.iectoi-, one 
who cuts iu pieces, < \j. prnsrenre, pp. proscdits, 
cut off from licforo: see pio.wrf.] One wlio 
prosocts; one wlio dissects tlie parts of a cada- 
ver for the illusti-ation of anatomical lectures; 
a dissector wlio assists a lecturer by preparin'; 
the anatomical parts to be described by tlio lat- 
ter. The office of prosector in a medical col- 
lege ranks nearly with tliat of demonstrator. 

A competent ;>ro«f’cff)r nttnehed to our zoological garden 
— one who combined the qunllticsof an artist, an nutlior, 
and a general anatomist — would soon demoiislrntc the 
high importance of his wmk, and contribute the moat ef- 
flclenl aid to .animal tnvonomj. Scicnci, VII. f>or», 

prosectorial tpi’o-sek-to'ri-nl), a. [< Jiroseclor 
+ -id/.] Of or pertaining to a pro.soetor or 
prosoction; fitted for prosceting; i\r, prnsedo- 
rial duties; a prosedoriat office. 

Often emnll species e:in lie nt once conslcned to .olcoiiol, 
for tlie future use of tho prmclorinl ilcpartincnt. 

Pop. Sd. Mo., -XX.XIV. 700. 


proselytism 

lie prosecutions for the purpose of instituting and carry- 
ing on criminal proceedings under the superintendence of 
the attorney-general, giving advice to police authorities, 
etc. 

prosecutor (pros'f-ku-tor), n. [< LL. prose- 
cutor, prosequutor, prosecutor, < L. prosequi, 
pp. prosccutus, prosequutus, follow after, pm-- 
suo: SBB prosecute.] 1. Oue who prosecutes; 
one who pursues or carries on any purpose, 
plan, enterprise, or undertaking. 

Tlie lord Cromwell was conceived to he the principal 
mover and prosecutor thereof. 

Spclman, Hist. Sacrilege. {Latham.') 

2. In law, tho person who institutes and car- 
ries on any proceedings in a court of justice, 
whether civil or criminal: generally applied to 
a complainant who institutes criminal proceed- 
ings. 

In criminal proceedings, or prosecutions for ogences, it 
would still he a higher absurdity if the king personally 
sab in judgment; because in regard to these he appears 
in another capacity, that ot prosecutor. 

Vlackstoue, Com., I. vii. 

Public prosecutor, nn ofilcer charged witli the conduct 
of criminal prosecutions In tlie interests of tiie public, 
ns a district nttomey nnd in Scotland n procurator fiscal. 

prosecutrix (pros'e-kfl-triks), ii. [NL., fern, of 
LL.proscciifor, prosecutor: see prosecutor.'] A 
fomnlo prosecutor. 

proselachian (pro-se-la'ki-.un), n. [<NL. Fro- 
sclachiiis + -nn.] A hj-potlietical primitive se- 
lachian of tho imaginary genus I’roselnchitis. 
Proselachius (pr6-se-la'ki-us), 11 . [NL., < L. 
pro, heforo, -b NL. sclacMus, q. v.] A hypo- 
thetical gonus of primitive sclncliinns, “closely 
related to tho existing sharks, and hj-pothetieal 
Tlic very lnlTnhUnnt.s dl8coiimgcc.acli oilier from prose- nncestors of man ” (HaccVcl). 
cudua their own proselrte teos'e-lit), [Formed also J.ros- 

2. Inlaw: (a) To scok to obtain by legal pro- -< 

ce.ss: !ts, to prosecute a claim in a court of law. 

(h) To arraign before a court of justice forsome 
crime or wrong; pitrstio for rcdrei!,s or punish- 
ment before a legal tribnnnl: ns, to prosecute 
a man for trespass or for fraud. A person institut- 
ing civil firoceednigs is Kitd to prosecute tils nctlon or 
suit ; n perion ln«tltnllng crlmlnnt iiroccedliigs, or civil 
proceedings for dninages for n wrong. Is said to prosecute 
tlie parly charged. (c|) To proceed against or pur- 
sue by law: said of crime.s. 

What llicy « 111 Infomi, 


proscButcr, < L. prosccutus, prose- 
quutus, pp. of jiroseqni (> It. proseguiro = Pg. 
Sp. proseguir = OF, proscijiiicr, vernacularly jior- 
suir, poursuivre, >E.pursuc), follow after or up, 
pursue, pro, for, forth, + sequi, follow: see 
scqiicii t. Cf. execute, persecute, ate., and seo jiitr- 
suc, from tho same L. verb.] I, trans. 1. To 
follow lip ; pursue with a view to attain or ob- 
tain ; continue endeavors to accomplish or com- 
plete; pursue with continued purpose; carry 
on; follow up: ns, to prosecute a schomo; to 
prosecute an undertaking. 

So forth she rose, imd tliroit^h the purest sky 
To Jovc8 high Fnlftco 8traif;ht cast to oscend, 

To 7>ro.«<rcMfc her plot. Spenser, Q., VII. vi. 23. 

I am beloved of hcauteotis llcrmln ; 

Wliy should not I then prosecute my right? 

Shah, JI. N. D., i. 1. 105. 

In the yc.nre if.OG, there wero sent other two shippes, to 
prosequute tills DIscoucrIe. Pttrehas, rilgrimnge, p. 4S4. 

This intelligence put ft stop to my travels, which I had 
prosecuted with much sfttisfnctiou. 

./IrfdMion, Coflee House TolHldans. 


Merely In hnte/galnst any of us nil, 

That will tho king severely 

‘Gainst us, our lives oiir children, and our heirs. 

Shah, Ulcli. II., li. 1. 244. 
ssSra. 1, To follow out, persevere In.— 2 (&). To arraign. 

n. inirans. To carry on nlcgni prosecution; 
net us n prosoentor before a legal tribunal, 
raUh, in such ca<c, if you should j>rowtds 
1 tiilnk sir (Jodfrey should deeltlc the suit. 

Imlt. of Ilornce. IT. II. 2:1. 
Hcllheklngl h therefore tho proper person to rrtwfet/f/* 
for all public oifeiiccs and breaches of tlie peace, being the 
person Injured in the e>e of the law. 

blackftone. Coin., I. vii. 

prosecution (pro.s-f'-ku'shon), «. [< OF. profic- 
cuthfji, prosccunon = Sp. prosccuchn =r Pg. 
prosccu^'do = It. proi-ccuzitmc, < LTj. prosccii-‘ 
lio(u-), a following or necoinpnnying, < L. 
prosequi, p]>. prosccutus, follow after, pursue: 
see prowufr.] If. A following after; a pur- 
suing; pursuit. 

When I should sec behind me 
llic Inevitable provcnfion of 
I)l«grace and horror. Shah, A. nnd C., Iv. 1 1. r*'. 
Let UR therefore prc«:s after Jcrup, ns EUsha did after his 
master, vvItJi nn in«cparaldo prosectitwn, even wliltlierpo- 
ever lie goe.s, Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. IS.35), I. 26. 

2. The a<*t or process of prosooutiug, or ptir- 


lytc = Sp.])rosclito = Pg. prosclyto^Ji. prose- 
Uto, < hlj.proscIytuSf < Gr. ^poai/hirog, a convert, 
proselyte, lit, one "wlio has come over to a 
party, < ^pnalpxeoOat (2tl aor. '::pofff/rMov)^ coxae 
to, to, toward, + ipxecOai (2d aor. e/Mcty)^ 

come.] 1. One who changes from one opin- 
ion, creed, sect, or parly to another, with or 
witliout a real change in purpose and princi- 
ple: chiefly used in a religious sense, Often nc- 
companied with nn ndjectlvc indicntlng the ivllpion to 
wlilcli tho clmngc Is inndc : ns, u Jewish proseliite (that Is, 
ft jiroselytc to Jntlnism). Sec cenrerf. 

Ye comnasssca and land to make vne proselyte. 

Mat. xxill. 16. 

False te.'ichcrs commonly make use of base, and low, 
nnd temporal considerations, of little tricks and devices, 
to make disciples and gain proseJiites. Tillotson. 

Fresh confidence the sncculatist takes 
From ev’r>' hnlpbraln’u proselyte ho makes. 

Couper, lYogrcss of Eixor, 1. 401. 

It Is not to make proselytes to one system of politics or 
another that tlic work of education is to he directed. 

Stubb9, Medieval ami Modern Hist., p. 10. 

2. Spccificnlly, in Jcndsli hint,, one who be- 
came dotiiched from the heathen and joined a 
Jowisli community. 

Mnnyof the Jews nndrclIgIoU8;n-o.<!f?i/fesfollo\vod rani. 

f v' Act5.\iiL43. 

Proselytes of righteousness, In rabbinical lit., those 
pro‘«elytc5 who were circumcised nnd adopted into the 
l.odv of tlie iBraelltes.- Proselytes of the gate, in r«6- 
hxmcnl lit,, those proselytes who ■were not compelled to 
Bubmll to the regulations of tlie Mosaic law. 

At the last Passover, we read in John’s Gospel, certain 
Greeks — vvlio were not Jews, but heathen, prob.ahly prow- 
h/tesof the pate — who had come up to the festival to wor- 
ship, came to Philip, one of the twelve, and expressed 
tiiclr wish to see Jesus (John xll. 20). 

The Century, XXXIX. 638, 

= Syn. 1. ycojdiyte, Convert, Proselyte, etc. (see convert), 
ratcchumcn. 


Miing willi tlio object of obtaining .ir uoeom- pj^gelyte (pro.s'o-lit), r. t . ; prot. ami pp. prose- 
■nliKhiiifr Romethiiiir: T)iirsuit bv endeavor ot 'r. r/ .. i 'P/x 


plisbing Fometbiug; pursuit by eudeavor of 
body or mind ; tho caiTying on or following np 
of any matter in hand: a.s, the ju'osccutioti of a 
.scliomo or undertaking; the prosecution of war 
or of commerce ; the jtrosccution of a work, ar- 
gument, or inquiry. 

It is a pursuit Jn the nower of every man, nnd is only n 
regular wowcidion of what he himself .approves. 

* Steele, Taller, No. 202. 

3. (a) Tlio institution and onvrying on of a suit —..pivtmp •nrnqelvtiser 
in a court of law or equity to obtain soino rigjit ^j„.(, 5 c^irfi’- ^ 


lillc(l,ppr, prosclgting. [K prosch/lc, u,] To in- 
tinco to become tlio adliercnt of some given 
doctrine, creed, sect, or party: inoselytizo; as, 
“a proscUjtctl Jow,’^ South, Sermons. XI. 108. 
There tlwolla a noble potlios in tho skies, 
tvlilcii n'orms our passions, lirosdi/tcs onr hearts. 

Ymms, ^■|KlltTllonBllts,lX. 

I liavo no wisli to pro.rty/c any reluctant mind. 

Lmormn, I'rec Kellglous Associations. 

See proscJgtisc, 


tlio process of exhibiting formal clmrges ornc 
eusntionsbefore a legal tribunal and tko press- 
ing of tbom: ns, prosccutious by tlie crown or 
by the stale.— 4. Tlio party by whom proceed- 
ings are instituted: as, siicli a course was 
adopt edby tlio prosecution — Criminal, mnllolouB, 
etc., prosecution, Sec tho adjectives. — Prosecution 
of Offenses Act, an r.nglish statute of ISTOMS and 
VIct., c "2)whicti cstaWlshcd the olllcc of director of pnh- 


] 

.. practice of making proselytes or 

converts to a religion or to any doctrine, creed, 
system, sect, or party. 

They were possessed of a spirit of prosclittisiii in Uie 
most fanatical depree. Ihirkc. 

2. Conver.sion to a system or creed. 

Spirltnal proscliitism, to wliieli the Jew was wont to he 
wasli'd, ns tlic Christian is baptized. 

Uainmotui, oiks, IV, 500. 



proselytist 

proselytist (pros'e-li-tist), n. [< xnosohjte + 
-it !.'] A proselytizer. 

The Jlonnoii pn^sdutists report unusual success in their 
missionarj' work. New York Evangelic, June 22, 187G. 

proselytize (pvos'e-li-tiz), p. ; profc. and pp. 
]>rosclyii:c(!, ppr. xirosdijthing. [< proselyte + 
-i-c.] I. trails. To make a proselyte of; induce 
to become the adherent of some religion, doc- 
trine, sect, or party; convert. 

If ills grace be one of these wliom tlioy endeavour to 
provliitize, he ouglit to be au’are of the cliaracter of tlie 
sect u'hose doctrines lie is invited to embrace. 

Iturke. To a Xobio Lord. 

II. inirans. To make proselytes or converts. 

As he was zealously at Medina, news came 
that Abusophian Bon-llarcth was goinp into Syria. 

L. Addixon, Mahomet (1G7L>), p. 71. 

Man is emphatically a. prnsclifti^ing creature. 

Carlyle, Sartor Itesartus, i. 2. 

The egoism of the r.ngliehman Is self-contained. He 
does not seek to 

II, L. ^cvemon, The Foreigner at Home. 

Also spelled jii'oscJutisc, 

proselytizer (pros'd-li-ti-zer), II. One vlio 
makes or endeavors to make proselvtcs. Also 
spelled piroschjtiscr. 

Tiiere is no help for it; the faitliful protclijlizn-, if she 
cannot convince by argument, bursts into tears. 

Thackeray, Vanity Fair, xvxiii. 

prose-man (proz'man), n. A writer of prose ; 
a proser. 

All broken poets, all pTO}ic-v\n\ that are fallen from small 
sense to mere letters. Beau, and /'/..Woman-Hater, iv. 2. 

Verse-man orpro.«e-7nnn, term me which vou will. 

Po}y‘, Iniit. of Horace, II. i. (H. 
Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their powers, 
Tlieir vcrse-nien and iiroite-meix. then match them with 
ours. Garrick, quoted In Boswell's Johnson, II. 03 . 

proseminary (pro-scrn'i-iia-n), ; pi. pro^nu- 
inarics (-riz). [< pro-^ before, + fianiuan/.] A 

preparatory seminary; a school which pfcparo.s 
stuaonts to enter a higher scltool or seminary. 

Jlerchant Taylors’ School In Ijondon was then Just 
founded rxsavro^cmtnary for Saint John's College, U.tford, 
in a house called the Manour of the Hose. 

T. Warton, Illst Tng. Pootr)’. 

proseminate (pro-sem'i-nut), r, pn't. ami pp. 
prosemiuated, ppr. proscmiualing. [< L. pro^ 
scmhiatuSf pp. of proscminarc, sow, scatter 
about, <pro, forwar(T,+ seminnre, sow: seo^sem- 
To sow; scatter abroad, as seed. 

Not only to oppose, but corrupt the heavenly doctrine, 
and to pTofcminatc liia curious cockles, diSH-nfilonP, and 
/actions. Ecdyn, True Ileliglou, 11. 222. 

prosemination (pro-scm-i-niVshon), a. [< pn>- 
seminate 4* -ion.) 'Propagation by seed. 

We are not, therefore, presently to conclmle evorj' vege- 
table Bponte natum, because we see tiot Its prn^rwination. 

SirM, Hale, Orig. of Mankind, p. 2*'^. 

prosencephalic (pros^’en-se-farik or pro.s-on- 
sef'a-lik), «. [_<, prosencephalon +-ic.] 1. Per- 
taining to tlie prosenceplinlon or foro-hrain. — 
2. Pertaining to the forehead or fore part of 
the licad; frontal: applied to the next to tin* 
fir.'=T one of four cranial vertehne or segments 
ol the skull. Oircn. 

prosencephalon (pros-en-sef'a-lon), n. [NL.. 

< Gr. a-pof, before, + €yKi<l>n/.nr, (lie brain.] 1, 
(a) The fore-brain; the cerebral licmisplieres, 
together with the callosum, striate bodies, and 
fornix. It may also include tlie rhinenccplia- 
loii. (h) All of tlie part.s developed from tiie 
anterior of the three primary eercliral vc'^icdes, 
including, in addition to those of (^Ot Ihe thala- 
raencephalon. Also called proccrebrnm . — 2. 
The second cranial segment, counting from be- 
fore backward, of tlio four of which the head 
has been theoretically assumed to ho composed. 
See cuts under encephalon and rctromifzonfid/v. 
prosenchyma (pros-ong'ki-mii), 71 , [NL., < Gr, 
7Tp6g, to, toward, + which is 

poured in, an infusion: see cnchymatons and 
parenchyma.'] In tho fibrovascular sy.etem 
or tissue of plants ; the cells and modified cells 
which constitute the framework of plants, us dis- 
tinguished irom parenchyma, or the cells which 
constitute the soft tissues of plants. See pa- 
rcnchyma, Inmostof the lower plants It is barely If at 
all (Icyeloped, but In the higher plants It exists as a skele- 
ton wlilch brings all the parts into closer relation. Tlie 
solid wood of trunks and the veins of leaves are familiar 
examples. As in parenchyma, the cells composing tills 
tissue arc very various in form, size, etc., and have been 
minutely classified, yet they maybe reduced toa few com- 
paratively simple tj 7 )cs. 'llicsc cells, which arc normally 
of considerable length in proportion to the transverse di- 
ameter, are generally more or less sharply pointed, and are 
divided Into typical wood-cells and woody fibers (includ- 
ing libriform cells and secondary wood-cells) and vasifoi-m 
wood-cells or tracheids. The most important niodlflea- 
tlon Is that in wliich cells belonging to this system unite 
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to form long rows in which the terminal partitions arc 
nearly or quite obliterated, throwing the cavities into 
one, forming a duct. These ducts or vessels may bo 
dotted, spirally marked, annular, reticulated, or trabecu- 
lar. A modification in a different direction produces 
basUcells, bast-flbers, or liber-fibers. See also wood-ccU, 
libriform cells (under libriform), duct, 2 (6), hast^, 2, li- 
beri, 3. 

prosenchymatous (pros-eng-kim'a-tus), a. [< 
prosenchyma{U) -h -oks.] In hoi., like or he- 
longiug to prosenchyma. 

According to the amount of surface-growth and thick- 
ening of the cell-wall, various forms of parenchymatous 
anil prosenchymatous tissue result. Encyc. Bril., IV. 8D. 

proser (pro'zer), M. [< 2 )rosc + -cr^.] If. A 
writer of prose. 

And surely Nashc. though ho a proser were, 

A branch of laurel yet deserves to bear. 

Brayton, Poets and Poesy. 
[Sec also second quotation under a. i., l,] 

2. One wlio proses or innkcs a tedious narra- 
tion of uninteresting mutters. 

But .‘saddletree, like other prosers, was blessed with a 
happy obtusenessof perception concerning the unfavour- 
able impression which he sometimes made on his auditors. 

Scott, Ileartof ^lid-Lothian, xxvii. 

Proserpina (pros-6r-pi'nii), u. [NL., < L. Pro- 
serpina : SCO Prascrpinc.] A genus of gastro- 
pods, typical of the family Proserpinidte. 
Proserpinaca (pros^'er-pi-na'ku). It. [NL. (Lin- 
nnm.s, 17o3), so called hecauso of its partly 
prostrate habit; < L. j)ro,sr77)Hmcrt, a plant, 
Polygonum ancidarc. < j^^oscrpcrc, creep for- 
ward, creep along, < pro, forward, 4- scrpcrc, 
creep: sec sopent.] A genus of polypotalons 
water-plants of the order flahragcic. it is charac- 
terized hj the nlisencc of petals, and by tiic numerical sym- 
metry in threes, having usually a tlirec-sided calyx-tube, 
three calyx-lobes, three stamens, tlirec stigmas, and for 
fruit a three-angled Ihrec-Bceded nutlet. TJiere are but 
2 species, natives of North America, including the West 
Iniiies. They are smooth and low-growing aquatics, be.ar- 
ing alternatelanccolate leaves, pcctlnately tootljod or cut, 
ami minute sessile a.xinar>’ flowers. They are named ?7icr- 
tnaid icecd, doubtless from tlieir comb-like leaves and 
growth in water. 

Proserpine (pros'er-pin), n. [= F. Proserpin^ < 
L. Prosetpina, C»L. Prosepna, coiTuptod from Gr. 
nf/j»Tf^oi7/,al.so nf/)<j(^oi’aa,Proscrpino(RCodof.), 
traditiouully explained as ‘hiinger of death,’ 
< <^n>ctv. bring (hoo hcar"^), 4* death (sec 

hanc^)', hut tins oxidanation, iintenahlo in it- 
self, fails to aj»ply to thoequiv. lUpai<;i{iccn. nf/>- 
ir/^arrn; these lorms,if not adaptations of some 
antecedent name, arc appar. < ‘repot-, afonn in 
comp, of repOnv, do^^troy; tho second clement 
-^r;/ may ho conni*cted with ^oroc, death, -^naoa 
with shine.] In Horn, myth., ono of the 

greater goddesses, the Greek Persephone or 



UcHcf of Ceres (Dcmctcr), lacchbsor Trintolemus, and Proserpine 
(Persephone or Korn), found Jt I.Icums, Attic.i. 

Kora, daiif-liter of Citcr, vvito of Pluto, and 
queen of the iiifernnl repions. she pasrotl bIx 
months of the year in OljonpiiH with her mother, during 
which time she w.as considered as an amiable .and propi- 
tious divinity ; biitdiiiing the sLx months pa8<icd In Hades 
she was stem and terrible. Show'as essentially a personi- 
fication of the changes In tlio seasons, In spring and sum- 
mer bringing fresh vegetation and finits to man, and in 
winter harsh and causing siifforlng. Slic was Intimately 
connected with such mysteries as those of Bkusis. The 
Homan goddess was practically Identical with tho Greek. 
Compare cuts under Pluto and inodius. 


prosiphonate 

Proserpinidse (pvos-6r-pin'i-de), n. pt. [NL., < 
rroserpina + -wire.'] A family of rhipidoglos- 
sato gastropods, typified by tbe genus Froscr- 
pina. The animal has a foot truncated in front and acute 
behind, without appendages, and a pulmonary pouch. The 
shell is heliciform, with a semilunar aperture, the columel- 
la plicated or truncated at the base, and the interior is 
absorbed with advancing age. The operculum is wanting. 
The species are inhabitants of middle America and the 
West Indies. 

prosest, n. An obsolete (Middle English) spell- 
ing of ]troccss. 

prosethmoid (pros-eth'moid), n. [< Gr. rp6^, 
toward, 4- E. ethmoid.] In ichth., the foremost 
upper hone of the cranintn of typical fishes, gen- 
erally regarded as homologous with the ethmoid 
of the higher vertebrates, 
proseuche, proseucha (pros-u'ke, -ka), pi. 
proscnchie (-ke). [< LGr. rpoatvxy, prayer, place 
of prayer, < rpoaevx^odai, pray, offer up vows, < 
rpog, toward, 4- evxeadai, pray.] A place of 
prayer; specifically, among the Jews, one that 
was not a synagogue, in distinction from the 
temple. These proseuchre were usually outside the 
town, near some river or the sea, and built in the fonn of 
a theater, unroofed. 

A Proseucha among the Hebrew people was simply an 
oratoiA' or place of retirement and devotion. 

E. U. Sears, The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ, 
[p. 271, note. 

prose-writer (proz'ri'^ter), n. A writer of prose ; 
a prosaist. 

A poet lets you into the knowledge of a device better 
than a prose .«n7cr. Addison. 

prosiliency (pro-sil'i-en-si), n. [< L. xirosi- 
ticii{t-)s, ppr. oi prosilirc, leap forth, spring up, 
<,))•», forth, forward, + satire, ppr. salicn(,t-)s, 
leap, bound: see saliciit.'] The act of leaping 
forward; hence, a standing out. [Rare.] 

Such pTosiliencti ot relief. Coleridge. {Imp. Diet.') 

prosily (pro'zi-li), ndr. In a prosy manner; te- 
diously; tirosomely. 

prosimetrical (pro-zi-met'ri-kal), a. [< h.pro- 
sa, prose, + nictniiii, meter, -i-'-ic-al (of. metri- 
cal^).'] Consisting of both prose and verso. 
Prosimia (pro-sim'i-jj,), «. [NL., < h. pro, be- 
fore, -f simia, an ape.] A genus of lemurs: 
same as Lemur. Bris.ion, 1764. 

Prosimiffi (pro-sim'i-e), n. pi. [NL., pi. of Fro- 
siuua.] A group of primatial quadrumanous 
mammals, founded by Storr in 1780 on the ge- 
nus Frosimia of Brisson, later called Strepsir- 
rhiiii and Lcmuronlcn ; tho lemurs. It is now ro 
C.irded ns one ot two suborders of the order Primates, 
including all the Icmurinc or lemuroid quadrupeds. The 
cerebrum leaves much of tho cerebellum uncovered. The 
lacr> mal foramen is extra-orbital, ami the orbits are open 
behind. Tlie ears are more or less lengthened and point- 
ed, u ithout a lolnilc. The uterus is two-horned, the clito- 
ris is perforated by the urethra, and themammfcare v.ari- 
nble. There arc three families, Lemuridee, Tarsiidfe, and 
Baulcntoniidrc. See cut under X-ewt/r. 
prosimian (pro-.sim'i-an), «. aud n. [< Prosimia 
4- I. a. Lerauriiio or lemuroid; strep- 

siirljiiie, ns a lemur; of or pertaining to the 
Prnsimipe. 

H. 7t. Araemberoi the Prosimifc; alemiiroid, 
Icmurino, or lemur. 

prosiness (pro'zi-nos), n. [< prosy + -am.] 
Tho clmrnctcr or quality of being prosy. 

Ills garruHty is true to nature, yielding unconsciously 
to the 2 trosincssot dotage, Hoctcs Ambrosiantc, Feb., 1832. 

prosing (pro'zing), n. [Verbal n. of prose, r.] 
Dullness or tediousness in speech or writing. 

lie . . . employed himself rather in the task of antici- 
pating the nature of the reception lie was about to meet 
with . . . from two beautiful young women, than with 
the jrroKintj of an old one, however wisely she might prove 
that Binall-heer was more wholesome than strotig ale. 

Scott, Pirate, xii. 

prosingly (pro'zing-li), adr. In a prosing man- 
ner; prosily. 

prosiphon (pro-si'fqn), II. [< pro- + siphon.] 
TIio predecessor of tlie protosipbon in the 
Ammonites, consisting of a kind of ligament 
united to tho wall of tho initial chamber, or 
protoconch. 

prosiphonal (pro-si'fqn-al), a. [< prosixihon + 
-at.] Of or pertaining to the prosiplion. 
Prosiphonata (pro-si-fo-na'tjl), n. pi. [NL. : 
see jirosiphoiiatc.] A primary jp-oup of cam- 
crate cephalopods, havnng tlio siplional funnel 
directed forward, or in tlio direction of growtli. 
(a) In the Nauiiloiden the group is represented only by 
the extinct Nothoccratidfp, {b) In the Ammonitoidea the 
corresponding group includes all except the family Gonia- 
titidic. 

prosiphonate (pro-si'fqn-iit), a. [< L. pro, be- 
fore, + NL. ; sec siphon, 2.] Havingthe 

siphomil region of tho jjartitions convex for- 
ward, or ill the direction of growth: applied to 
various ccplialopodoiis sliells so distinguished. 



prosit 

prosit (pro'sit). [L., 3d pers. sing. pres. subj. 
oiprodcssc (ind. pres. 1st pevs.prosim, 3d pers. 
prodcst), bo of use or advantage, do good, < 
pro, for, + cssc, be.] Good luck to you: a salu- 
tation used in drinking bealtbs and otborwise 
among Germans and Scandinavians, especially 
among university students. 

There were students from difTercnt Universities. . . . 
There was jestinp, singing, . . . some questioning, some 
answering, . . . prosit! luck be with you ! Adieu! 

C. Q. Ldaml, tr. of Heine’s Ticlurcs of Travel, Tlio Ilartz 

[Journey, 

proslambanomenos (pros-lam-ba-nom'c-nos), 
n. [< 6r. 7:poa1ajif}avdjici'o^ (sc. rdrof), < rrpoalait- 
paveir, take or receive besides, add, < -pdf, be- 
fore, -b Aa/</?di’£/r,tako.] In Jlii:fitiliiic music, tlio 
lowest tone of the recognized system of tones : 
so called because it was added below tbo lowest 
tetracbord. Its pitob is supposed to bavo corre- 
sponded to that of tbo second A below middle C. 
pro-slavery (prd-sbl'vcr-i), a. [< L. pro, for, -1- 
E. siavcrii.] In U. .S', hisl., favoring tbo princi- 
ples and coutiuuanco of tbo institution of sla- 
very, or opposed to national iutorfereuco tlicro- 
witii: as, a jiro-slanry Wliig; pro-slorcry reso- 
lutions. 

Tho majority in the Senate was not merely Democratic, 
of tlio liecompton or ovlroino pro-Sla ccnn'Mlo ; it >\n3 e.s- 
liccialiy liostile to Senator Dougla*^, 

I/. Grt'cley, Amcr, Conflict, I. ;!00. 

proslepsis (pros-lop'sis), i/. [NL., < Or. TTpAa- 

an assumption, < -pocr/uuduruv, take be- 
sides. assume besides, < Tpoc, before, + /n/ifitU 
vetv, '/iiihii'y tnk<‘, assume (> /vV'f' hti assump- 
tion).] Ill Stoic a premise, tho minor 

premise of a modus poiiens or tollens, 
prosnet, [< OF. in-o^uc, prone, “ tlie publiea- 
tiou made or noiieo pfiven by n priest unto his 
parisliioners (when servieo is nlmo.st ended) of 
tlu' holy days and fastiuf? days of the week 
following, of goods lost or strayed,'^ ete. ((.’ot- 
grave).] A homily. 

I i\in conelmle this i>olnt « Ith a (n\lng. not out of Cal- 
vin or her.i V ho mas bollmughl partial, but out of aprojoi^ 
or homilj nuule . . . liumlre*! ) ears ago. 

lip. Ifiicket, Al)p. Wllllains, li. M. 

prosnousis ([iros-nu'sis), », [XL., < Clr. rpun. 

a tendenev, direction of n falling body, 
< rrpofTvi niv, incline toward, nod to. < rrnut;, be- 
fore, + I'tmv (= li. luicrc), nod, incline (> vcimr, 
inclination).] The position-angle of (hi’ part 
of the moon fii'st ccliiiscd. 
prosobranch (pros'o-brangk), a. and a, Same 
as prosobratii'hniti . 

Prosobranchiata (pros-p-bmng-ki-u'tii), a, pt. 
[XIj. : see pro^yohronrhiate.] An order or suh- 
class of gastropods, having the gills anterior to 
tho heart, generally breatliing water, more or 
less completely inclosed in a univalve sliell, and 
sexuallydisrinct : ojijiosed to (ipi'dliohnincludto. 
prosobr’ancliiate (pros-<}-braiig'ki-ut), <t. and a. 
[< XL. jirosohrancliKitits, < tJr. rTpocu, later Attie 
also rropiiu (= L. jiorro), forward, further, fur- 
ther on, in ailvance. + fifid} _\i(i, gills: see hnui^ 
c/n<iic.'\ I. < 1 . Having tlio gills in front of tho 
heart, as a gastropod; of or pertaining to the 
Pro'^obranchiato. 

II. a. A member of tbo Vrosobrovchiata. 
prosobrancliism (pros'o-brang-ki/.m), a. f< 
jirosobnincli + -^^;a.] Disposition of the gills 
of n gastmpnil before the heart; Hie cliaraeter 
of a prosoluanchiate. 

prosodal (jiros'o-dnl), a. [< jiro-s'odiis + -uL] 
Incurrent or adltal.as an ojiening in a sponge; 
of the nature of or pertaining to a iirosodiis. 
prosodiac^ tpro-s6'di-ak), a. [< IAj. prnsodia- 
cns,(, dr. 77ii<irui5i(isor, jiertaining to accentua- 
tion, < Trpnnui^.a, accentuation: see prava/y.] 
Same as prosodic. 

prosodiac- (pr6-s6Mi-ak), a. and a. [< proso- 
dion + -ac.] I. a. Used in jirusodia (see proso- 
dio)\)\ hence, constituting or pertaining to a 
variety of aimpestic verse, named from its use 
in ])ro‘-odia. See II. 

II. a. In aac. pra.v,, an auajicstii’ tripody 
with admi.^sion of an (amipostic) spondee or 
an iamlins in tlie first place. -Hyporchcmatlc 
prosodlac. J'ce Icipurchi’mnlic. 
prosodiaD (pro-s6'di-al), a. [< L. prosndio, ac- 
conluation {hve pro'^odi/), + -a/.] Same as jiro- 
sodic. 

f’bnplcteil youths sliighic: the pmiM' uf r.illns \n jimvu 
dial Ijjmris. J. A. Si/nwii'lr, It.'ily mid Crcocc, p. 2ir>. 

prosodiar~(pro-b(Vdi-al),a. Same as jirosodiac'^. 
prosodian (pro-sd'di-an), a. [< L. prosodui, 
accentuation (see prosndi/), + -aa.] One who 
is skilled in prosody, or in tho rules of metrical 
composition. 
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Somo have been so bad proxodianJi as from thence to 
derive tho Latlne word malum, because that fruit [apple] 
w'as the first occasion of evil. 

SirT, Broicne, Vulg. Err., vil. 1. 

Each writer still claiming in mote or less indirect meth- 
ods to be tho first ^osodiaa among us. 

S. Lanier, Science of English Verse, p. viii. 

prosodic (pro-sod'ik), a. [= F. prosodique = 
Sp. prosddico = Pg. jtrosodico, < Gr. rrpoai,>iiK6;, 
pertaining to nccoiituntion, < wpoa^)Aa, aceon- 
tuntion : boo prosody.'] Portnining to prosody, 
or to quantity and versification. 

Tlio normal tnstrumcntnl ending A, preserved for pr 0 ‘ 
sodic i-easons. \Enctjc. Brit., XXI. 270. 

prosodical (pro-sod'i-kal), a. l^prosodic+ -a/.] 
Same prosodic. 

prosodically (pro-sod'i-kal-i), adv. As regards 
jirosody. 

prosodiencephal (pros-o-di-en-sof'nl), w. [< Gr. 
TTpdmj, forward, + XL. dicucephalon, q. v.] Tho 
proseiicophalou niul (ho dicncophalon taken 
together. 

prosodiencephalic (pros-o-dl^en-se-faUik or 
-soC'a-lik), [i prosodiencephal •¥ dc.'] Per- 
taining to tho prosodiencephal. 

prosodion (pro-sd'di-on), pi. prosodia (-li). 
[< Gr. zzpoaoHiov, iicnt. of ‘rpoaoiSto^, belongijig to 
ju’occssions^ processional, < ;r/)d(Todor, a proces- 
sion, < rrpdr, from, + oddj*, way, cxpcilition.] In 
one. (ir.lil.f a song or hymn sung by a proco.ssion 
niiproacliinga teinplo orallar before a Rucrificc. 

prosodist (i»ros'o disl), II. l<. prosod-p + -i.yf.] 
Ono who understands jirosody; a jirosodinn. 

The exact 7 >ro<o</iVf will find iJje line of swiftness by ono 
lime lonfter than that of tardiness. Johnson, I’ope. 

prosodus (jiros'o-dus), n. ; jil. prosodi (-di). 
[XL., < Gr. rrpoc, to, + Mr, a way, road.] An 
incurront ojicning or jiassageway In a sjmnge; 
an adit us. Kncijc. Jlnt., XXII. 415. 

prosody (pros'd-di), ». [s= F. prosodic = Sj>. 

Pg. It. fnosodia, < Ij. prosodia, < Gr. irponoMn, a 
song with accomjmnimenl, modulation of voice, 
e.s|K‘cially tone or accentuation, mark of pro- 
nunciation, < “poc* to, + <;.«)//, a song: seeodr.] 
The science of the quantity of sylluble.s and of 
pronunciation ns alTecting versification; in a 
wider sense, metrics, or t lie olciiieiitH of metrics, 
considered ns n jiart of grammar (see mc/nV.v-, 2). 

iTlie modern Pcnso of pccin« to h.'ive 

orlelnated from the fact that the nmrk'i of quantity were 
nniutif; the ten 9igns called rpoiTMiiat.) 

Pnofxh/ nml orthogm|»liv arc not partaof grammar, but 
■ Io'kI anil I ‘ ‘ 


prosopopeia 

prosopalgic (pros-o-pal'jik), a. [< prosopalgia 
+ -tc.] Pertaining to or affected with facial 
neuralgia, or tic-douloureux. 

Prosopis(pro-s6'pis), n. [NL. (Linoteus, 1767), 
< Gr. TTpoGOTTig, an unidentified plant, < ;r/)d- 
(Tcjiror, face.] 1. A genus of leguminous trees 
and shrubs of the suborder Alimoscw and tribe 
Adcnanthcrav, characterized by tho cylindrical 
spikes, and by tho pod, which is nearly cylindri- 
cal, straight or curved or twisted, coriaceous or 
hard and spongy, indehiscent, and commonly- 
filled with a pulpy or fleshy substance between 
tho seeds. Tliero arc about 10 species, scattered through 
tropical and 
subtropical re- 
gions, often 
prickly, thorny, 
or both, bearing 
broad and sliort 
twice - pinnate 
leaves, andsmnll 
green or yellow 
tlowcra in axil- 
lar)'BpIkcs,mrc. 
ly shortened 
Into globose 
heads. Each 
llow-er has a 
bell-shaped ca- 
lyx, five petals 
often united lic- 
Inw, ami ten 
separate sta- 
mens, their an- 
thers crowned 
with elands. P. 
juUjhra is the 
mesqnit, also 
called 7ionrr/. 
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dlliusc'tl like the bbxKl and spirits tliroiigh the whole. 

B.Jonson, r.iiclisliflrammar, I. 

prosogaster (jwos-q-gas'tciOt »• [XD., < Gr. 
rTfioGu, forward, + ^aar/'/p, htomacli.] An nn- 
t« rior section of tho jicptognster, oxtonding 
from (bo pharynx to tbcjiylorus, and including 
the O'^opliaguM or gullet, with tlio stoinach in 
all its subdivisions, from the cardiac to the 
jiyloric orifice — the fore-gut of some writers, 
prbsognathous (Jiro-sog'nii-thus), a. Same ns 
jiropnathic. 

prosoma (pio-so'mlj), «. [XL., < Gr. -rpo, be- 
fore, + body.] 1. The nnteriororeejdinl- 
ic section of the boily of a cejihalojiod, bearing 
the rays or arms; the head or nntorior jmrf of 
any nioUusk, in mlvance of the mesosonia,— 

2. In diinyannii lamellibranehs, a region of 
the body m which is the anterior adductor 
muscle, and which is situated in front of the 
mouth: it is succeeded by the mesosonia. — 

3. Ill ('trripedia, the wiile jmrt of the body, 
preceding tbo thoracic soginents: in the bar- 
nacle, for example, that jmrt which is sitiiateil 
immediately behind the point of nttachnieiit of 
the body to tho slndl on the rostral side. J)ar~ 
irin, .‘->00 outs under Jtalanus and Lejtadidic. 

prosomal (jiro-su'mal), a. [< prosoma 4- -a/.] 
Sniiio as proso/nalic. 

prosomatic (pro-su-mnt'ik), «. [< pro.soma 

(soma/') + -ir.] Anterior, ns a jmrt of the 
body; pertaining to the juosonm. 
prosomo (pro'.soin), «. [< Xlj. 7 »rexomu.] Jsame 
MS prosoma. 

prosonomasia (i»ro.s-on-q-ma'si-u), «. [< Gr. 

TTifiKjoroimaia, a ^mining, < TTpoaoi’afta^rtv, call by 
a name, < TTpor, to, + oi'ontiCtiv, imine, (, hvopa, 
name.] In rhet,, a figure wherein allusion is 
nuuh' to tho likeness of a sound in two or 
more iiainos or words; a kind of pun. 

A icstliigfjUTlh.'itwralcngnhiBt Enisinns called him, by 
rcst-mbhincc to Ills own nnino. EimiiH muB, nud lift) . . . 
iiiaintcincd by this llgiire <irtlicXickimtucr. 

Puttenham, Arte uf I'.ng. Tucsle, p. ICO. 

prosopalgia {jiros-q-jml'ji-ji), «. [XL., < Gr. 
-p^taiJTTox', face, 4* a7.)or, puni.] Facial uoural- 
gia. 


Ilr.inch of Mewjuit {Presefis Jnh/for.i), with 
l-'loHcrs nnd Lc.ivcs. (T.uHoscr; ^.aix>d. 

'ocMst iti the 

Fouthweslem United States, eashaxp and Jxdxj.Jloxter In 
Jamaica, and pacaxi In Terii: sec irxefqnxt'i, algarroha, 2, 
nl(inTrolnUa,honrii-inefqxiit.Tx\]dinefptit‘ij\im(x\TxdcTgxtm^). 
Tor P.pxtbfseens, the toniillaortornlllo, scrc\c-j)od meS’ 
(under nnd ^irretc bean (under beani), 

2. In roiil.: («) A genus of obtusiliiif-iml soli- 
tary bees ol tho family Andrcnidrc. I’ahricius, 
JSO-1. (i) A section or subgenus of Trocliatclla, 
II genus of Jlcliriiiid.r. 

prosopite (p_ro»'o-pit), ». [< Gr. 57/ioouv(f7o)’), a 
mask (< z-/)douTor, face), + -itc-,] A hydrous 
finorideof aluminium nnd calcium occurring in 
colorless monoclinic crystals in the tin-mines 
of Boliemin, nnd also found in Coloriido. 
Prosopocephala (pro-so-pq-sef'a-lji), n. pi. 
fNE., < Gr. -ouaurov, face,’ + bend.] 

'J'he tootli-.sliells, or })ciit<diid,T, ns an order of 
giistrojiods: synon.NTnons with Cirrihranchiatu, 
.'icophopodn, and Solcnoconchie. Soo cut under 
looth-slirU, 

prosopography (pros-o-pog'rn-fi), ii, [< Gr. 
TT/uiauzor, fiicc, + -ypa^ia, < y/iojStii', Tvrito.] In 
liirl., the description of anyone’s personal ap- 
]ienranec. 

Klrat touching the jrrosopo^rrnpJde or description of his 
pcrsDii. Jldinrhed, Stephan, an. 115-i. 

The rentier that Is Inquisitive after the 
of this trreat man (Mr. Cotton) may be infonned that he 
was a clear, fair, raiiKulne comple.xlon, and, like David, of 
a “ruddy countenance.” C. JfnfArr, Slag. Chris., IlL 1. 

prosopolepsyt (pro-so'po-lep-si), ?t. [< Gr. zzpo- 
cuzo/i/xl'ia, respect of poi-sons, < ‘rrpdauTTov, face, 
countenance, 4* ?nfift(ivetv, ?.n/Ic7)', take.] Re- 
spect of persons; especially, an opinion or a 
jirejiulico fonncil merely from a person’s ap- 
pearnneo, [Rare.] 

There can be no reason given why there might not be 
a« well other ranks and orders of souls superior to those 
of men, without tho Injustice o/ jirnsopolepde. 

Cudirortli, Intellectual System, p. 5C7. 

prosopology (jiros-fi-pol'q-ji), «. [< Gr. zpoou- 

znr, luce, 4- -/o}in, < Jfjcii', spenk: see -olngtj.] 
Pliy.siognomy. 

Pro'soponiscus (prq-.so-pfi-nis'kns), ». [NL. 
(Kirby, 1857), < Gr. zpfiauzov, face, + onasoc, 
II wood-louse, dim. of iiof, nss: see Oniscus.] 
A genus of supposed nmpliipod crustaceans, a 
siieeies of wliicb, ])roblcmnlicus, occurs in 
the Pennian of England. 

prosopopeia, prosopopoeia (prii-so-po-po'yii), 
a. [= F. prosojiopre = Sp. iirosopopcyo =’Pg. 
])roso])opcn, prosopojmia = It. prosopopca, pro- 
sopoprjit, < L. prosopoiurio, < Gr. zpoauzozoiia, 
jiersonification, a dramatizing, < zpoauzozntrir, 
personify, dramatize, < zpuouzov, face, person, 
n dramatic cliaraeter, -t- zoiiir, make, fonn, do.] 
Literally, making (that is, inventing or imagin- 
ing) a person ; in rhrt., originally, introduction, 
in a discourse or composition, of a pretended 
speaker, wlictlicr a pcr.son absent or deceased, 
or an abstraction or inauimato object : in mod- 
ern usage generally limited to the latter sense, 
and accordingly equivalent to 2 >cno»iJication. 



prosopopeia 

The first species [of representative figures] is prosopo- 
pocia, in wliich the speaker personates another ; as wliere 
jlilo is introduced l)y Cicero as speaking through his lips. 
. . . Sometimes this figure takes the form of a colloquy or 
a dialogue. 'Ihis was tlie ancient sermocinatio. 

II. X. Datj, Art of Discourse, § 344. 

prosopopeyt, «. [< F. iyrosopoi)cCj < L. prosopo- 
poia: prosopopeia,'] ^u.meixs prosojwpcia. 

The wltles'^ly malicious ^yroso^yopei/, wherein my Refuter 
hriii'^’s in tliu Keverend and I’cerloss Bishop of London 
jiIc Kling for his wife to the Jletropolitan, becomes well 
the mouth of a scuml Mass-priest. 

Up. Hall, Honor of ilarried Clergy, ii. § 7. 

prosopopcEia, v. Seo 

prosoposternodymia (pro-so-po-ster-no-dim'- 
n. [XL., \ Gr. 'rTpocurov, face, + artpvov, 
broa-'t, + tWiymr, double: see didi/mous.] In 
ttrafoL. ji double monstrosity, with union of 
faces from buvliead to sternum. 

prosopotocia (pro-'Su-po-to'sia), ??. [NL., < Gr. 

rrpocfjrroi’, face, 4* tukoc, ^Darturition.] Parturi- 
tion with faee-prosentaboii. 

Prosopulmonata (pros-o-pul-mo-nri'tij), ?n jd, 
[XL.: sc ‘0 j'ro.snpulmouaic.] Those air-breatli- 
ing ga«;tropods tvliose pulmouaiy sac occupies 
au anterior po.'^ition. 

prosopulmonate (pros-o-pul'nio-nat), a. [< Gr. 
-poru. forward, 4- L. puhno, lung: sec p?dmo- 
vat>\] Having anterior pulmonary organs: 
applied to those pulmoiiates or pulmoniferons 
gu'^tropods in which the pallial region is large, 
and give^ to a visceral sac, with the coneonii- 
tant forward position of the pulmonary eliani- 
l)'"'!’, an inclination of the aurieh* of the heart 
forward and to the right, ainl of the ventricle 
backward and to the left. 

prosopylar (pros'o-pi-liir), a, [< prosopylc 4* 
Of or pertaining to a prosopylo; pro- 
vided witlj a i»rosopylo; incuiTOiit, asanoritieo 
of an cndoilermal cfiniuber of a si)ongo. 

prosopylc (pros'o-pil), n. [< Gr. ^rpoGo, for- 
ward. 4- Ti/.v, agate.] In sponges, llio incur- 
rent uperturf hy which an ondoucrinal cham- 
ber communicates with the o.xtcrior. 

Betuining to the nuccstral form of sponge, OlyntJms, 
let us eiMicene tlit cn<lodcrm growing out n minil>er 
«‘f :ii)pn)\imntc]j spherical cdiambers, each of which com* 
mumcat'-^ \\Uh’the tvtcrior hy s\ .and with the 
pamg.istrjc c.ivity liy a compar.itivoly large aperture, 
^Oiich u e may term for di^^liiictlon nu apcppjle. 

ir. J, Solla*, Encyc. Brit., XXII. 414. 

prosotboracopagUS (pros-o-thd-ra-kop'a-gms), 
n. [XL., < <ir. rrpoGu, forward, 4* Oupa^ (^nK^), 
thorax, 4- -ujo;, that whioli is fixed or firmly 
set, < stick, fix in.] In feratoL, a 

double monster with the thoraco.s fused toge- 
ther in front. 

prospect (pr6-‘*pekt0i i'* ‘[< L. look 

forward, lu(»k out, look toward, foresee, freq. of 
prn^pien’r, pp. prospcctiiSf look forward or into 
the di««taii'-'r', look out, foresee, <in‘o, forth, 4* 
ffpcccrc, look; in .signification 1., 2, from the n.] 

I. intvans. If. To look forward; liavc a \4ow 
Of outlook ; face. 

Thi'? poynte . . . prn!^>ecteth^ towardc that parto of 
Ai)hrike >\hichetheportugalcs caulo C.aput Boiirc Sperau- 
li:c. J’etrr Martur (tr. in Edcn'a I'irst lk>oks on America, 
[ed. Aiber, p. 120). 

Like Carpenter^, within a Wood they choose 
Sixteen f.air Trees tliat never Icaues do loose, 

Wlio«f cqtiaU front in quadran form proniicctcd, 

As if of jiuntos*) Nature them erected. 

Suh'd/O^r, tr. of Dit Bartas's Weeks, il.. The Handy-Crafts. 

2 (iwos'pekt). In viiuing, to make a search; 
explore: a^-, to prospect for a place which may 
be profitably worked for precious metal. 

II. trayis. 1. To look iorward tow'ard ; have 
a view of. 

He tfxjke the capllaine hy the hand and brought him 
V Ith certelne of his familiars to the highest towrc of his 
palaice, from ^vhefjse they myght pro^jcctc the niayne 
sea. PctcT Maripr (tr. In Edcirs first Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 179). 

2 (pros'pokt). Inmimufj: (a) To explore for 
imworked deposits of ore, as a mining region. 
{h) To do experimental work upon, as a new 
raining fdaim, for the puipose of ascertaining 
its probable value: as, fie iajyrospcctiiip a claim. 
[Pacific States.] 

prospect (pro.s'pekt), v. [< F. prospect = Sp. 
Pg. prospfcto = It. prospetto, < L. prospectus, a 
lookout, a distant view’, < prospiccrc, pp. pro- 
spcctus, look forward or into the distance: see 
prospect, r.] 1 . The view of things within the 

reach of the eye; sight; survey. 

W’ho waa tlic lord of bouse or land, that stood 
■Within the jirofpcct of your covetous eye? 

Fletcher, Beggars' Bush, f. 2, 

The streets are strait, yeelding jyrospect from one gate 
to another. Furchas, J’ilgrimage, p. 430. 

Eden, and all tlie coast, in 2 >ronpect lay. 

AVilton, 1*. L., X. S9. 
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2. That which is presented to the eye; scene; 
view. 

There is a most pleasant prospect from that walke ouer 
the railcs into the Tuillerie garden. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 35, sig. D. 
Up to a hill anon his steps he rear'd, 

Froni whoso higli top to ken tlia prospect round. 

Milton, r. E., ii. 280. 
What a goodly jyrospect spreads around, 

Of hills, and d.ales, and woods, and lawns, and spires! 

Thomson, Summer. 

There was nothing in particular in tho prospect to 
charm ; it was an average French view. 

U. James, Jr., Little Tour, p. 95. 

3f. A view or representation in perspective; a 
persi^eef ive ; a landscape. 

I went to Putney and otlicr placcsony® Thames to take 
prospeett in crayon to carry into France, where I thought 
to have them cngr.av’d. Evclnn, Diary, June 20, 1040. 

The Domes or Cnpolas have a in:u*vcllous effect iupro?- 
pcct, though they are not innny. 

Litter, Journey to Paris, p, 8. 

The Last Scene does present Noah and his Family com- 
ing out of the Aik, with all tlic Beasts, two by two, and 
all the Fowls of the Air Keen in a sitting upon the 

’Trees, tpioted in Ashton's Social Lite In Reign of Queen 

[Anne, I. 257. 

4. An object of observation or contemplation. 

Man to IiimseU 
Is a Isirge jtrosjyeet. 

Sir J. Denham, The Sophy, v. 1. 

The Miney of the whole Creation, ami of every thing 
that is transacted in it, is a Pro'^jteef worthy of Omni- 
science. Athli-^on, 'Spectator, N'o. 315. 

5f. A place wliicli affords an extonsivo view. 

People ni'O' from that place as from a most delectable 
proepect contemplate and ^ lew tlie parts of the City round 
about them. Coryat, Crudities, I. 205. 

Him God beholding from Iils 2 >ro« 7 )cet high. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 77. 

6. A wide, long, straight street or avenue: ns, 
tho Ascension Frosjicet in tSt. Petersburg [A 
Kussian use.] — 7. Direction of the front of a 
building, window, or other object, especially in 
relation to tho points of the compass; aspect; 
outlook; exposure: as, a prospect toward tlic 
south or north. 

without the Inner gate were the choinhers of the sing- 
ers: . . . and their ?'ro.'> 7 W(“Mvas toward the south; one at 
the side of tlio east gate having tho 2 >rospect toward the 
north. Ezek. xL 41. 

8. A looking forward; anticipation; forosiglit. 

Is he a pnidcnt man ns to his tempond estate who lays 

designs only for a d.ay. without any prosjwct to or provi- 
sion for the tcmaiiiiiig part of life ! Tiltolson. 

9. Expectation, or ground of expectation, espe- 
cially e.xpoctation of advantage (often so used 
in tlie plural): as, a jtrtyspcct of a good han’ost ; 
a prospect of preferment ; his prospects arc good. 

I had here .also a prosjiect of advancing a profitable 
Trade for Ainhei-grease with tlic«e People, and of gaining 
a conslderahlc Fortune to iny self. 

Dampicr, Vaj-ages, I. 481. 
For jircscnt Joys arc more to flesh and blood 
Than a dull pro^ieet of a distant good. 

Dryden. Hind and Panther, iil. 8C.'>. 

Without any reasonable hope or jirospect of enjoying 
them. Dp. AUerbnry, On Mat. x.xvll. 2.5. 

I came down as soon ns I thought there was a j^^ospcct 
of breakfast. Charlotte Dront-', Jane Eyre, .\xxvii. 

Over and over again did he (Cellini) ruin c.\ccllent 
IKcls by some piece of madcap folly. 

Fortnightly Dev., N'. 3., XL. 75. 

10. In mining, any appearance, especially a 
surface appearance, which seems to indicate a 
chance for successful niiiiiiig. Sometimes used ns 
a synonym of color in panning out aiiiiferous sand, or 
more olten for the entire amount of metal obtained in 
panning or vanning. 

11. III her., a view of any sort used ns a bear- 
ing: as, the prospect of a ruined tonn>le. = Syn. 
1-3. Scene, Landscajic, oic. See nVie, 7i. — 9. Promise, pre- 
sumption, hope. 

prospecter, n. See prospector. 

prospection (pro-spek'shon), n. [< prospect + 
-ion.] Tlie act of looking forward, or of pro- 
viding for future wants; providence. 

^\'hat does all this pro\'e, hut that the prospection, which 
must he fcomewhere. Is not in the animal, hut in tho Crea- 
tor? Palcy, Nat. TlicoL, xvill. 

prospective (pro-spek'tiv), a. and n. [< jME. 
jyrospectgvc, n., ^ OF. prospcctif, a, (as a noun, 
jyrospcctivc, f,), = It. prospcttico, < LL. pro- 
spcctivus, pertaining to a prospect or to looking 
.forward, s L, prospiccrc, pp. prospectus, loolc 
forward, look into llie distance; see jyrospevt.] 
I, a. If. Suitable for viewing at a distance; 
perspective. 

In time's long and dark prongycctivc glass 
Foresaw' what future davs should bring to pns.s. 

Milton, Vacation Exoroiso, 1. 71. 

This Is (he pro’cpectice glass of the Christian, by wdilch 
he can see from earth to licavcn. 

Baxter, Saints' Rest, iv. 8. 


prosper 

2. Looking forward in time ; characterized by 
foresight; of things, having reference to the 
future. 

The French king and king of Sweden are circumspect, 
industrious, andpro'Tjrch're too in this affair. SirJ. Child. 

A large, liberal, and prospective view of the interests of 
states. Burlce, A Regicide Peace. 

Nothing could have been more proper than to pass a 
prospective statute tying up in strict entail the little which 
still icmaincd of the Crown property. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., xxiii. 

3. Being in prospect or expectation; looked 
forward to; expected: as, prospective advan- 
tages; a prospective appointment. 

II. 11 . 1. Outlook; prospect; view’. 

A quarter past eleven, and ne’er a nymph in prospec- 
tive. B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, ii. 1. 

Men, standing according to the prospective of their own 
humour, seem to sec the self same things to appear other- 
w iso to them than either they do to other, or are indeed 
in themselves. Daniel, Defence of Rhyme. 

The reports of millions in ore, and millions in prospec- 
tive. Boston Traveller, Jan. 24, 1880. 

2f. Tho futiiro scene of action. 

How’soever, the whole scene of affairs was changed from 
Spain to France ; there now lay the jyrospective. 

Sir II. Wotton, ReliquLo;, p. 219. 

3t. A porspeetivo glass ; a telescope. 

They speken of Alocen and Vitnlon, 

And Aristotle, that writen in her lyvcs 
Of queynte mirours and of prosiicctyvcs. 

Chaucer, Squire’s Tale, 1. 220. 
It is a ridiculous tiling, and fit for a satire to persons of 
judgtnent, to see what shifts these formalists have, and 
wliat prospcctivcs to make superficies to seem body that 
hath depth and bulk. Bacon. Seeming Wise (ed. 18S7). 
Wliat doth that glass present before thine eye? , . . 
Anil is this all? doth thy 2 >rospectivc please 
Th’ abused fancy with no shapes but these? 

Quarles, Emblems, iii. 14. 

4t. A lookout; a w’atch. 

Be ther placd 

A iirospccth'c vpon the top o’ th’ mast, . . . 

And straight give notice when he doth dcscric 
The force and commlng of the enemic. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 145. 

5. In her., porspeetivo: as, a pavement paly 
barry in prnspectirc. 

prospectively (pro-spek'tiv-li), adv. [< pro- 
spective + -///“.] In a prospective manner; tvitli 
reference to the future. 

prospectiveness (pro-spok'tiv-nes), n. [< pro- 
spcctirc + -ncss.1 I'he state of being prospec- 
tive; tlic act or habit of regarding the future; 
foresight. 

If wo (lid not already possess the Idea of design, we 
could not rccogniro contrivance and prospectii'eness in such 
instances as we have referred to. Wheicell, 

prospectivewise (pro-spek'tiv-wiz), adv. In 
her., in prospective, See prositcctire, 5. 
prospector, prospecter {pros'pelc-tor, -ter), ii. 
[(prospect + -orl, -O’l,] In mining, one who 
e.vplores or searclies for valuablo minerals or 
ores of any kind ns preliminary to regular or 
continuous operations. Compare /ossicAvr. 

A large number of 2 ^rospector 8 have crossed over the di- 
vide to tiio British head waters of tlie Yukon, in search of 
tlic rich diggings found by a lucky few last year. 

Science, VIII. 179. 

On all diggings there is a class of men, impatient of steady 
constant labour, who devote themselves to the exploring 
of liitlierto unworked and untrodden ground: these men 
are distinguished by the name of 2 yrospector 8 . 

A. C. Grant, Bush Life in Queensland, II. 253. 

prospectus (pro-spck'tus), n. [< Ii. prospectus, 
a lookout, prospect: sqg jirospcct,] A printed 
sketcli or plan issued for the purpose of making 
known tlio cliiof features of some proposed en- 
terprise. A prospectus may announce the subject and 

f ilan of a llterno' work, and tlie manner and terms of i>ub- 
ication, etc., or the proposals of n new company, Joint- 
stock association, or other undertaking, 
prosper (pros'per), V. [< F. prosperer = Sp. 
Pg. prosperar = It. prospcrarc, < 'L.prospcrare, 
cause to succoocl, render happy, < prosper, pros- 
perus, favorable, fortunate: see jyrosjwrous.] 
I, intrans. 1. To bo prosperous or successful; 
succeed; thrive; advance or improve in any 
good thing: said of persons. 

They, In their earthly Canaan placed, 

Long time shall dwell and prosper. 

Milton, P. L., xii. 310. 
Enoch ... so prosper’d that at last 
A luckier or a bolder fisherman, 

A carefullcr in peril, did not breathe. 

Tennyson, Enoch Arden. 

2. To bo in a successful state; turn out for- 
tunately or happily: said of affairs, business, 
and tlio like. 

Tlic Lord made all that he did to 2 pros 2 >cr in his hand. 

Gen. xxxix. 3. 

All things «lo provprr best when they are advanced to the 
bettor ; a nursery of stocks «)uglit to be in a more barren 
ground tlian that wlierounto you remove them. Baron. 
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prosper 

I never heard of any thiaR that ;>r(ir;)frr<Mvhtch,hcln!; proSS-f (l>ros), 


once dcsicncd for the Honour of God. v:us alienated from Imt ill 

that Use. i/mr.fM.etters, I. V. h. jlj.p 

VVcll did all IhiiiRS jmi.-vi.-r in ills Iiand, 

Kor was there such unothcr In the laiiu 
Jorstrenirlh orpooitllne*-^. 

jrr/hVfiN Morn*, Turthly raradipo, 111. 112. 

3f. To ineronso in size; "row. 

Itlack cherrj-tiet'3 jjroyjfT ever to cnnshhT.ihle 


4790 prostibulous 

[In pi. jirossrs, as if pi. of prostatorrheea, prostatorrhea (prosnil-to-rC*'- 
orij;. sill".) saino as jiroccss : il), a. [NL., ^ prosUiUi, cp v,,+ Gr. fioia^ a flow. 


II. iranf!. To inul:o prosju'roii^^; favor; pro- 
inoto tl»o sacfoss of. 

Let tneryoneor you Iny 1»i hijn hi ft<ire n-^ «o<l hath 
;jn''7'.*rr(/ him. ^ " • “• 

Wo hnvc so bright luul t>cnii;u a etar as jnur luaJ^stj to 

comluet ami pro>7vr av. 

Uncon, Ailvnm'oim til of I.e.iriihit?, Jl. liVi. 
All thinps concur to 7 »r»"/>.T our «lc'ii:ii. 7»ry«fr/i. 

prosperation (pros-jui-raMupi), o. [ < oi . 
ptnithu.i LU. piv/Npm/t/olii-), prosjionty, < h. 
jinxpcnirc, prosjior: pro'pM*.] Pnmiioriiy. 

JhiUunll. or proviiirijil. J 

I bethink me of much ill Inek tiirm A to t r-^vnj/om, 
.ijM'bo /.* /iitrr. rneml Oll\ i.i, \l, 

prosperity (Jiros-pcr'i-lii. ». [<MK. pro'/un- 

tu, ? or. jirn'-iu nfr , prospn/r, I\ pri''>'MV/» = 
Sp. J>r<)>po = IV- j»i o'p' c= It. pro*'- 
jicntft, <v li. p> o^;^r rifo( "«um 1 I'nrtuno, < proN- 
ptr, favonililo, fortiuuito: *.. 0 pi ov^»M-of»*'.] 'riio 
stuto of 1 » 'UiiT pro-speroiis ; fottnin* in any 

liusiiii"''* or i-titenin**!' ; in n"-)ii’ct nf 

un^ tlnni; tfonil or ‘U'-iiralilt* : »*•, nt'rieiilinriil or 
coinnn'rt'ml /»i "-.pf rifi/ ; nntmnr.l pio'p'rifi/. 

I'rto}' n' / ib*th !>• 't .ll*eii\» r ' t* i. t'»it r»l\rr‘ltj tl .*h 
bi«l ih'v..^«f \lru« /* •<* n. .\»lur*lty 

/V. 7. ri'tf h \t!i tin- true N-.tur*- ef f.n Oj.l f,.r ll ‘tu- 
tu llvs anil pi O' ‘ at the » unr tum 

.s’l'iui »'V/? -« rin«-ii», 111. vtti 
Me . «>'Ul<l . r> turn 

li> »fj ll a •utilUlil «'( ; *' 7 -'ri 0 / 

Me ■hi uM m-t I- f )• t"l 

/Vtifi' / ’I \> h:if ?'■ 1 i' 1 I 

• SjTl. lb»" 1 f'Ttti u , o t il «t Uue ‘ n I" h r '•*«'; r «• 

;w n 10 

prosperous pro^'p. r-n'-L o (< Mil. '/'riMpM. 

on'. < \r. r»o«*. provpfpo', prn'*]"-ruti'«. 

nn I'Vt' inli'd f"rni of ( il'. IT"')- n . 1'. pr" i-T' 

= ''p. Iv It- p»**'p"‘'*^ 'r<*'p< / O', pf 0*pe t . 

ta\ or.tlilo, ft*riun.»lo. lit, '.mi ''( inliiuf t'» "lo " 
li«»pr/ < pro. f.-r. .oM onliiiM t«», + */ ■ *, 1 p‘P'‘ t > 

'/iMfin. lifp- '. t‘f '/''p'Mf. •U'U'tiit' ] 1. 

.Miikiii.: ^.'immI pri'.'n Ml tin* pur-int of nii\ 
thtn" : I.uMiitr «*i.nttiitn«l p«mhI fi.r- 

thrnjn;:: m-. n /-ro-pMi-i- 

pr.. pMo-f* vnuijo; ,M no-' rjlj- 


^ A profi'ss or projection, ns of or pfo’j ilow.j Excessive or morbid discliarge 
on a horn. "[Itaro.] ffom the prosiate gltind. 

They have onely threo .peers or nml the* two prostatotomy (pros-ta-tot «. [< ^7.. 

lower’turnc nun, but the uppermost prowctli iiprlclit to prostiltdy {\. V,, + &l. -,o/nu, < .tpiCfV, rapui, 

lic.weu T'e'iJ.vMvrour- rooted r*c:istf5,p.:r27. {HaUitvcll.) cut.] Ill si/iv/., iiicision into tlic prostatc. 
Prostanthcra (i.ros.tiiii-llu.'rii). «• [NL. (I.a- prosternal (I'.iC nter'uiil), «. [< pn,sln-m,m + 
liilltii'ilinri', 18(M>), no riilli-tl in iillnsioii to tho 


«/.] Of or iifrtiiiniiiK to tltc prostcniuin ; pro- 
tlioriieie iiinl stonml or vpntriil, as a Kclorito of 
an inscnt'fi thorax — Proatemal eplmera and epl- 
sterna, tlie plcunc or side ideecs of the piotbox-ax, adjoin- 
limihepifjstenmm.— ProBtemal groove or canal, n hol- 
low extendhic hclween tho front co.icte ; It Is found In many 
llhimritopUura, serving for the rLceptlou f»f the io«trum 
Infepo-te.— ProBtcmallo'bo.ncinlral prolongation of the 
front of the pro^lermim, moie or le«‘’ cfunpletely conceal- 
lug the mouth uhen the head h In repo«e, as in llie /.7n- 
trrxitir nml //iVmi/zr.— Prostemal proCCSB, a im-iteiior 
proee.o^of the I'rotterniim, betueen tlie anterior coxfc.— 
Prostomal sutures, the Imfiren'ed lines separathip tlie 
siile-plects from the pro'tiTntim. 

prostemationt (iiros-tcr-nu'shfin), a. [< F. 
prns7/nin/»V;/t = pro'^tcnturioii = Pg* pi os- 
tt rnnrrin z= It. pro.v/f ni^/rioar, < 'Ij. prwtcyiicrCj 
throw to the groimil, overthrow: see prostrate, 
(*f. roa.v/fraof/oji.] Tlie state of heinp cast 
down; primtnition; deprei-sion. 

Willie vxv llihik we are I'onie aloft, nml anprthend «o 
Inr/.nnl. the filling llinir sinks nmb r ti", ami wltli It we 
(b <»feml lo rnlne. Tliere is n pn <f> rnnfitm in assaults an- 
IiM.kt for. I'fltlain, He-olve.s, U. CO. 


v« r, watching, nml /'n drnififom of splrll*. 

H’lVcoian, .‘•nrgery. 

'imiii), a.: pi. pnxtfrun 

[NL., < E. 7 ire, hefor*', + NE. .sf- 
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s]niiTcd antliei's; irreg. < Gr. TTpnnTtfh'rnt, add 
(< rpm;, to, hesi<le.‘^, + r/d/em, put), + NE. an- 
autlitw.] A genu*; of slmih.s of the order 
LdhinfiT^ type of lht‘ triht* I*i'osfnnthi rav. it is 
charactcrl/ed by ll Iwo-Hjiped ca!)t with Iho lips entire 
or one mlnuteh notelieil. nml by coniplet«-l> twiocelltMl 
ant her**, iimi iII) wUh the bu k of tlie eoiim etlre spiim d, 
but the base hot probmgtd. 'the :ti species arc nil Aus. 
triillin. They ate rflmuis. glamlttliir, nml jMnierfully 
oiion*ns slirulK or iimli n*hrnbs, w |()i U‘•llally small li*ai< h, 
and with white or ted flowers solltar) In the ntlls. soiue- 
tlims forming n t«nnlieil inccme. They nrc l.m*wn ns 
jin*fir-/r. r, fcio/i.or .1 ff»frii/oTn ItUxc: nml /'. InUnnOm*, 
tlie Iiigi't species, SOUK times riachtiig ho feet, Is nl*o 
mllul the I'lVtorioo 

Prostdnthercre (iirii--tiiii-iln''n;-i'). n.pt. (N'l.. 

(Hciillmm. ISiiiij. < I'lif-tiinthint + | A 

iriiii' Ilf Aiiviralititi shriilis of lli.' onlor 
fttu. It is rlinmcti rir* d by n l*n- to thlrti • n-uened 
I «|Uil ortwiv-IIpjHd c»h\. four st.nm iis ullli tuor« iltd «»r 
one c.lb.l ntiilo r*. a twiK]|ppi d i ondln with brool throd 
nml brool nilM‘)i upp* i Up. no oi.ir) but slIghM) four- 
bdud, nod o!>i»\idd r*tli'titit*d tiulltts. fUtd by a bro-ot 
hltmlscir It Im b»d« s nlnMii m sprrb s In 7 gemm, of j. 
which Prtv'^tnf/'Tii Is tlo* t>pe. 

prctcrmjm (,,ro.v,f.r',m,n) 

s.-o provhiP .] The pro'-tutie Miami, or pr<»‘-lul<‘: 
oliii l 1 y Ifi tln‘ plira-o //wjf.»r pn»*f///.Y, n purl rd 
tho lo\:it«>r iiui mn^eli* in spoeinl rolati<»n uitlx 
the pro'-tnte, Al*-** pro'/nfovf. 
pro.ntatalgia (pn>"-ta-l:»I'ji**‘i, «. [.N’E.. < pr***- 

Utt/t. ♦!. V.. + !*:/;« , puiii.) Pnin, ino-t prop. 
orI\ netir.ilgiM. in tlie pro-tato irlnnd. 
prostate tpro-v'tat l, mid a. [< Gr. -/>' "Ti:Ti,r, 

I'lM’ V. ho *-tand*- !»• fore, < -/ '•"'rojo', •-Innd )h'- 
for--. < h« fore. ir-..:c:'. stand.} I. o. 

Staieljui' h« f<*ro or III front of • ••inetlunM ; pros. 

(atie: sp.-eiiie.ill) iiotuur t!|o plitiid hnowii a** 
tie* pio-M.'/ . pronlalo hotly* r rl-tnd. .‘•mo a* U. 

Pro-.tatr concrotlonn.* dodi of tim |o. **it« glm-l. 

II. a. The prost.il.- mI-uh 1 ; a lar/*' gl.indnlar 
h-.-iN uhieh eiuhni* * - th«* nr* llir:i tiatn* *Iiat* ly 
Ui fr.tht ‘d tho iiiouth *'f tie- hladd* r. wh* n«-*' 
tho nano*. Ini latl. j •» e^l. Is <-f the •{♦. au.l sl.iU' 

. f a l T'- 1 1 * '*1 ut ••nr m* lit .* ll •• rr»t *• .‘tlpoi * f The 

.-•if . f t!.- Of M-r I It I* 1 i lie I n I l---h. i-*' •' I I'l 
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2 l*r..p!ll ll*. M'*pl I - •• 

prosperously 'pj'"''l” h*. o-d-. In a I-ro*. 

jl' roM*- iti’imu r: v. ith ‘-uco s nr goo. I furl urn 
I ..•i*j 1 * r that lo Mu* at tih I irt* •<•••.; r «;• r • '• In 
Ihh uitM- » . ll* Imp-- •• '1 

/.; 'i 'r ‘'f. I no r I'*. U« i vt 1 o ll.e po a 1 . r 

prosporousness > j. r ip'- in -i, pp. Tif .i.ii. 

of Im iiig pro- j(« r-'ii*- ; jim- je-nt \ 
prospliysisi I’n'-'ii -i^p, >■ : pi./T..-;./ -t— .• p. 

( N E. . • »r. ~,f - , a gros'. Mig To siTiio-l hing, a 

"ining ^ v,/ '' ’ 'I, tnah** l.* gP'V. I*». fa**t*-n. 

1 . grov. i«i or uj'iMi, < "o I". ■* 
gr.'V. . p iss < I , gn.v. .] In 
p/ff/od., ndho-ioi! ; a grov. iieg to;*, i ijor. 
prospicicnce fpro-sj.mh'r-u*-'. a. l^' I. /MO 
p|»r of y»ro'pi/v /< . Iind. forwiii*!. I 

ntil : o jn !>• }'! I t . I 'I iko :o-t of h "d. i ng forv- : 

prosporangium ti.ro-sj,.,-ian'j‘-mi‘i. u ; 
p> o'porffr";oi i-,ih jNE.,'^ E p»'». hi for**, t' 
S’E. M- • 1 ^ ' ** •" 

;r, tin ]»n*foplasni *d v, liieh p.i*--* *• into 
an oiitgrov. til ol it -elf, tin- -jioraiis.MiiMi. and Im- 
<‘oiiies divided into sp. urill-spor* *-. JPtn/. 
prossi (pro-), M. f.\]']>ar. a dial, forni of /-ro 

in like '•eTI'.e.] " tr .tl... I 

[iTov. Eng.] 


Ilii.ln i| tl e 

f Ih' un tl' 1 «'•» «Pli' r * 1 1 . . f th. » rt Into whl b 
Ih. p*. O lU dM- t-op* n rroil.MllCVre.lcle.a •• iiMt nb 

•l. • * . fr»'a» n tiui't* r l.* n I »U *'f a*i li. b la tl* gr» it* -t 

dllf’i.Or, 'I'lMte.J .it thfiiilT-ll* I'fth* *T J'irtof till 

<f, •*.,flji*-(lt»'hri. Ili.i''n-j.'>*p«l»wnblh. 

Ih- f«ii*ib% Ab*M lib. I FO • iri% • 'f* ;%n*.d I Vn-l 

r T' *• .'«».* 

pro.statica tpros.tal^i-l..i), e.; pi. /'rft'btfnv/ 
f-s,.j. (NE. ‘t-f pro-Pifir ) Tlo'pi^'-tat*' gland: 
p/M- Jtioi*' fully ealh d 7 fMf’»febr pMobifo-u. 

"•I. prOStatilic lpr**'.*ta-tit'ikl, n. [< NE. p/o>bitifif 

rii. d -I. ] Aff* oii.d with prost.'iiitis. 

jd. prostatitis ipr^’-'l.i-lTti*-), a. <pro«.Mf<r, 


M 


Talk; eonvi r-ation, Jlallurtll. 


h -iff*.} Inlhiiinnation of tin* prostate. 
pfostatocy,stiti.sipr«i-'i.i-ip-‘-iv.it'iis), n. [NT<., 

< prr*'b/fn. ip \ , d* t*r. si'*r.'c, Idudder, + 
f h . * 7 'ftfi'. I IntlaniniatHui of the pros! a It* and 
the Idmhler. 

prostatolithuB (luos-tfi-iori-iluh). a. INE., < 

pro'bifM, <|. V., d* f Jr. 'C, ‘'toiie.j <*aliMilu*» 

of the prostaie ghiiid. 


(-nil). [NE., < E. /u'o, hefore, d- NE. r/iai;f, 

M* v.J 1. ih tnttnn., the Ventral or steninl scU*- 
rife of the jirothorax; the under siilo of llie 
protlo*raeie '-tunile; the intildle JiieeO of the 
aiilojM-t-lus. ANo pr,ry(fntinii . — 2. [ru/;.] A 
gi-mi'- of eoleopterou** ili'-er-t'*. Also /bo‘«f'r- 
aei'.— Lohed proBtemum. Su'/'f-*./. 
prosthaphrorosist fpros-tlm-fer'e-^l*-). v. [NE.. 

< (*r. previous snhtnietiou. < 

I , i.i-fore, •ap;r/» rrr, a taking aupv: see 

ii/»/e n 'I'-.} 1. 'Idle leduetion to bring till* ap- 

pan nl jdai'e of a planet or jno% ing point to the 
iijeaii plae<-.— 2. A nutliod of eoinpijting hy 
imaiis of ll tnhh* <d natural trigoiminelrienl 
fiinet ioijs, V. ithont ninltijd \ ing. It v as invent- 
ed h\ u pupil of Tyelio Enili**. naiue»l Wittig, 
hut v.as entirely snp.-is,.di d hy logarithm", 
prosthcca (pms.the'kiO. h. : pE (-se). 

[ NE., < t*r. rf % nn aildiiion. ii]*penilage, < 
“’/• T.'’ ; i.M, jttil to, add : "I »' /'ro* f/o ' I '.] some- 
ulail gri*-tly or siiheartihigimuis proei-ss of tlie 
inn* r ‘-tih-. n* ar tlie ha"*-, (»f th** inundihles of 
si.ia** eolei>p!*-roiis in*-i‘i't‘*. ns the ro\e-heeth's 
i»r .sfu/'/o.h I l♦/.v . 

prosthcchl (pio^-tln’-'kid). o. [< + 

■ttl. ] ( If or p* rtaining to thi* prosiln ea. 

Vt'hVohdliMhi‘b‘.i prosthema I]»r.'s'th*-ini}), n.: )d. pn*'fE moM 
ll. P'.ov*. hb- ipr.*-th*-m'ii-t.i). [NE..<(Jr.-/ m. an ad- 
b V us iiiiii.n, a]*]*' n'lag*-,< • '•r." i>' . i*nt to, ad*l: sc** 

lini^th>rn. ] no'.'-l. af ; tin* 1 * afy ajpi'iidngf* 

of lie* ^n**Mt of a h.it. .^* e« nt uinh r /*/ »d'or/<imi. 

proRllicnccphalon (i'ros.i)i.-n.s,.f'M.](.n), r. 

[NE.. *. tip. --*• I. h* f*»re, in fnuit. + 

< ■•‘o .Mill' hnmi.} A '•••gm'-nl of tin - hrain eon- 
"■htiiig • s"* ntiall\ of llo* eoreh* Hum ami medul- 
la oldongata. .sp»f.*/o, 

prostlicnic (pro‘'-thi-n'ik), a. [< Er. -/>'k ho- 
f-.r**, d- r*' stn'iigth.) Strong in the fore 
]. iris ; haN ing th*- for*- l*arts |>n-j*«*n'h-raling in 
sir* agth. 

tlo'-'-i-'), u. I < 1,E, /*ro'f/if 'f', ^ 
e nr, a putting l(», an loMilion. (. *"/ orr/- 
.put t*i. mid. < , t<*.d* 7/" If. put. place: 

s,-*. r/M*i*.} A'i'Iiti‘*n; niVi\i*Mi; ai'p*-mlagc. 
'•I- , — ("h III lie- n.Mlti"n <-f eHf i>r mere 

ini-h i-r b th-rs a* n wi-t. 1 ; i *;-• cl ilh. fU* h n*b!itii>n nl 
III. b* giiuilit;: Mm In lo..- / rr t\ ill*, mlc I'MI*.-. (c) la 
<r. r • . tin . 1 . 1.1 lib >u ef na nrlUiclU pirt b* »ui>i>l> n »ii het 
el lb' l--h , ns a we«sli a !• g. I Tr. ; nh n lU *b*gTi*w Ih till 
|m«> up naiiK-t r er IMiiK Ab.'jnM.-n* 

prosthetic (pr»**-lhet'ik). u. [< I Ir. re.;, 

mldeil *»r rMl*'rl to. < ].ut to. arid: 

-*•»- ;»r***fA* 'I'-.l lAhihiting or p* rtaining to 
jirr***!li*“‘i** ; a*!«ir-»l; esjierdally, pi* li\e*E 
Tbc ; rt "A.'fi.- Iiiiii >1 *..iiml f.-r w.-nl' b* .•Imiliic w Itli 
\*>wi h h ri.>w (lie- tuf »ni 1* »riilii-g t-* aiil.-ul iti I- Iwi iily 

m-.ulJis el'll rb,i*r tin n'i'lriTi .1 > . -'b- 

Prosthobr.'inchi.'l (iints-tho-hrang'ki-iik a. /*/. 
[NE.,< tir, h* fore, d- \ia, gilE.] 

Sam*' as 

prostibuloiisl Ipro— tih'u-ln^ko. [< E. prroh- 

hiilinn, jn'f^fihnltt, a pT'»stitntc, < 

/.ro'h/n, *-taml f**rth, stand in a puhlie plnco, 

< /i/'f*. f*>rlh, hcf*>rr*, d* ^tamI: mm* .'/ubb'.] 

Pertaining to prostitutes; limicr*. men'lricions. 

JV. '*i7.» h u*.- pn Inti ‘ nml pricstc*. Vn!r, Imago, HI. 


1,..*!.‘s,fl 

11 .. lof.r I* I ' ij.-.-T . f 
>l 4'1 !• usittr o» (• 'm 
lie *•. w| I b ]. i.f lLi ir 
1 I .rt . i ll.-' IJT« tl.ri 

• I *-l. k'l'eini I, e. I < NE. 

• '> • , a entlingou! ] 1 a- 

- of tl*« pr-'si.ii* glaml. 


ff. - 1 i: t » -••• Ilf-'- « 1 

. oti •* e t..ti ■ i* •’ 

prostatectomy ‘pr* 

pc ' bf Mr. «j. \ . d- I f r 
*»f m**r»- or I* 

lirost.atic 'JT**' lal'tkl. o. [< Er. -A '"*- 
|K rt lining l'» ‘•m* wh** -t.iml* h* for**, (. "a 

" , oiii* V. h*> * T .;n*I*- h« f»»n . *-• •- /M" bi-b . ] t If «»r 
jH-rt lining t*» lie- j»!o't-*T*' ;dan'l a*-, th*- pro'- 
iluol. th*’ ‘ • ‘T* tioii *d t bis gland ; /‘r«-*bifi«* 
un thr.i, the j»irl **f th*- un thra I'mhr.o i*! hy prosthesis (pr* 

till' ppost.it**; {'ff fu.'ii *'*.m*r«'tioijs, rah'uli *if (Ir, 

the pn*-i.*t*-. Proitallc ducln. tmli*- a* tw»:.i> 

,* r-t .1- I-. I'M !| ..p -I IIJ-.’I Ibr 1’ - r • f th. un ll.n 

. M- '’i 1'* ll l>--T III ITonl.'\tlc plexUB. 

;.v-i . proalMIc Klnun. at* 


I' ir 



prostitute 
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protamnion 


prostitute (pros'ti-tut), u. ; pret. andpp.pros- 
tituted, pjtv. prostituting. prostitutus, pp. 

ot prosti lucre (> It. prostituirc = Sp. Pg. jiros- 
titiiir = F. prostilucr), -placo Ijefore or in front, 
expose publicly, <pro, forth, before, + statucrc, 
cause to stand, sot up: seo statue, statute. Cf. 
constitute, institute, etc.] 1. To offer to a lewd 
use, or to indiscriminate lowdness, for hire. 

iJo not pro^tiixitc thy daughter, to cause her to be a 
'"bore. Lev. xix. 29. 

i'or many went to Corinth, in respect of tlic multitude 
of Harlots jjrostituted or consecrated to ■\'cnuB. 

rurchns, Pilgrimage, p. 321. 

2. To surrender to any tule or infamous pur- 
])Ose; clovoto to auj'tliing base; sell or bire to 
the sen'iee of wiekocbiess. 

Shall I abuse this consecrated gift 
Ofstiength. . . . mid add a greater sin, 
lly lioly things to idols? 

Milton, S. A., 1. 135S. 
I pity from my soul unhappy men 
CoinpeH’d by want to jfrostitutc their pen. 

Jiostcommon, Ti-anslated Verse. 
Tlic title [of esquircl has, however, become so basely 
2 nv^fitulcd ns to be worthless. X. and Q., 7th ser., V. 17fc. 

prostitute (pros'ti-liit), a. and n. [I. a. < L. 

exposed, publicly, prostituted, pp. 
of prostiiiicrCf expose publicly; hce prostitute^ 
r. n. 11 . = Sp. Pg. lt. 2 )rosti(ufn,<. li.prostitutn, 
a prostitute, fern, of prostitutus, exposed pub- 
licly: sec I.] I. a. 1. Openly devoted to lewd- 
ness for gain. 

Ufade bold by want, tLodproflifutc for bread. 

Prior, Henry ami rtnm.a. 

2. Sold for base or infamous pur])oses; in- 
I'amoiis; mercenary; base. 

I found hew the world had hcen misled by jfrostiluU 
writers to ascribe the greatest exploits in war to cow.ards. 

Sui/t, Gulliver’s Travels, iU. 8. 
So fhameles* and so jiroditutc an attempt to inijicsc on 
the citizens uf America 

.ft. llauxilton, The Federalist, No. Ixv. 

II. n. 1. A ivomnn given to incliscriiniuato 
Icwclncps for gain; a ftnimpet; a harlot. In 
criminal lav it has heen hehl that the Element 
of gain if not c.fscntial or may he presumed. 

Hrtod uo dearth vl pro-titutes at Home. Drydax 

2. A ha'o hireling; a racreonarj’; one who en- 
gages in infamous employinentf for hire. 

No hireling she, no prodUxitc to praise 

yv>;v, r.p. to Harley, 1. Cul 

prostitution (prof-ti-tu'shon), 11 . [< F. prosti- 
tutinn = Up. pnislilueiou = l‘s;. proslilui^(7o = It. 
jirn^tituciniK. < L. proslitulfo(u-), prostitution, 
< prv.tilurrc, pji. prostitutus, c.xposo publicly: 
see prv'itituti.’] 1. The net or practice of jiro.s- 
fituting, or ofleriug tho body to iudiscrimiiiato 
sexual intercourse for hire. 

Till proUitution elbows us .aside 
In all our crowded streets. 

Coicper, Ta.ak, iii. CO. 
2. Tho act of olTering or devoting to a base or 
infamous use: as, the prostitution of talents or 
abilities. 

^\Tieri n coiintrj- (one that I could name) 

In pro^itxition sinks the sense of shame. 

When infanmus a'enality, grown bold, 

Writes on his bosom “to be let or sold." 

Coxx'prr, Table-Talk, 1. 419. 
I bate the pr< sfilxition of the name of friendship to sig- 
nify modi**]! anil v.orldly alliances. Emerson, rriendship. 

prostitutor (prns'ti-tu-tpr), u. prostiiu- 

i(ur z= Pg. ]>rosiitui(1or, ( h. prostitutor, a pros- 
titutor, pander, violator, < prostitucrc, pp. ]iros- 
iitutu^, oxposo publicly: see prostitute, r.] One 
wlio pro'^titutes: one wlio submits one’s self or 
offers another to vile purposes; one who de- 
grades anything to a base purpose. 

Tills Fcmion would be a.s seasonable a reproof of tlic 
Methodi«tsas the other was of thcprostitiUorsoi the Ixird’s 
supper. Dp. Uurd, To Warburton, Let. cl. 

prostomial (pro-.sto'mi-al), a, [< jirostomUnm 
4- -nW] Preoral; situated in advance of tlio 
mouth; pertaining to the prostomiura. 

The JIolIu«(ra are sliarply divided Into two great lines of 
descent or branches, according as tlic prostomial region Is 
.atrophied on the one Iiand or largely developed on the 
either. E. Jl. Lankcslcr, Hncyc. Hrit., XVl. 0.39. 

prostomiate (pro-.std'mi-at), l<prosiominiu 
+ -o/c'i.] Provided with a prostomium. 
prostomium (pro-st6'mi-um\ ??.; jirosiomia 
(-jl). [NL., < Gi’. 77p6, before, 4- ardua, mouth.] 

The region in front of the mouth in tho embryos 
of the (Joclo)uatn ; the preoral part of the head: 
said chiefly of invertebrates, as mollusks and 
worms. This Is the essential part of the head, and Is 
connected with tho faculty of fonvard locomotion In a 
definite direction and the steady carriage of tlio body, as 
opposed to rotation of the body on Its long axis. As a re- 


sult the Ccelomata present, in the first instance, the gen- 
eral condition of the body known as bilateral symmetry. 

Prostomum (pros'to-mum), n. [NL., < Gr. -itpo, 
before, 4- aropa, mouth.] A genus of aproctous 
rhabdocoelous TnrheUaria, having a second or 
frontal in addition to the usual buccal probos- 
cis. Also Prostoma. 

prostrate (pros'trat), v. t.; pret. and pp. j)ros- 
iratedy ppr. jirosirathiff, [< L. x^i’ostratus, pp. 
of prostcrncrc (> It. prosicrncrc, proslcrnarc = 
Sp. Pg. prosternar r= F. prostcnicr), strew in 
front of, throw down, overthrow, < pro, before, 
infi'ont of, 4* siertierc, spread out, extend, strew: 
scG stratus, strew.'] 1 . Tolayflat; throw dowji: 
as, to prostrate the bod}'. — 2. To throw down; 
overthrow; demolish; ruin: as, to prostrate a 
government; io ptrostrote the honor of a nation. 

In the streets many they slew, and fired divers places, 
pmtrnfi«^twop!iiishcs.alniostentirely. SirJ. Uayward. 

3. To throw (one’s self) down, in humility or 
adoration; bow' with tho face to the ground: 
used rcflexively. 

All the spectators prostrated themselves most humbly 
upon their knees. Corynt, Crudities, I. 39, sig. D, 

I prostrate my self U\ the humblest and dccentcstway of 
genuflection I c:m iin.aginc. IloiecU, Letters, I. vi. 32. 

4. To X)resent submissively; submit in revor- 
enee. 

Wc cannot be 

Ambitious of a l.idy, in your own 
dominion, to wboni wc shall more willingly 
Pro-<tr(tte our duties. 

Shirley, Grateful Servant, i. 1. 

5. In mcil.y to make to sink totally; reduce ex- 
troraoly; cause to succumb: as, to prostrate a 
person’s strength. 

prostrate (pros'trat), a. [< ME. prosfrnf = OF. 
prosirtf, < L. prostratus, pp. of prostcnicre, strew 
infrontof: sec prostrate, i."] 1. Lying at length, 
or ^nth the body extended on tho groimd or 
other suiTaco. 

Well iiy 50 half hour she lay, tl»ls swet wight, 
Proftrat to the erth. 

Dorn, of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 35C9. 
Mother Jomdain, be )ou jwostrate, and grovel on the 
earth. Shak., 2 lien. VI., i. 4. 13. 

Havoc and devastation in (he vnj>, 

It (Etna's eruption) marches o’er the prostrate work of 
man. Coxrpcr, Heroism, 1. 22. 

2. Lying at mercy, as a suppliant or one who 
i.s overcome in figlit: as, a prostrate foe. 

Look gracious on thy prostrate thrall. 

Ehak., 1 Hen VI., I. 2. 117. 

3. Lying or bowed low in the posture of lui- 
mility or adoration. 

O'er shields, and helms, and helmed beads he rode 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim jwostratc. 

Milton, P. L., vi 811. 

Scctliy briglit altars throng’d wUli jwostratc kiijgs. 

J'ojte, Messiah, 1. 03. 

4. In hot., lying flat and spreading on tho 
ground without taking root; procumbent. — 5. 
In ro67., closely appres.sed to the surface; Ijnng 
flat: ns, prostrate hah'S.^SyiL l. Prostrate, Supine, 

Prone. He who lies pro.<rf r«f<r may bo either supine (th.at 

1. % with his face up) or prone (that is, with his face down). 

prostration (pros-ti-a'shon), »• [< F. prostra- 
tion = Hp. 2)Ostracion = ’*Pg. prostra^do = It. 

<LL.7n■o•yf/YfO’o(H-),anovert]l^ow- 
lng, a subverting, < L. prostcru'^rc, pp. prostra- 
ins, overthrow, prostrate: sco jtrostratc.] 1 . 
The act of prostrating, throwing doun, or lay- 
ing flat. 

Though the loss of power to resist which ^nwfrnh'on on 
the face implies does not reach tlic utter defcncelessncss 
Iniplled by j/rostration on tlie back, >ct It i.s great enough 
to make it a sign of iwofound liomage. 

//. S/iencer, I’rln. ofSociol., §3S1. 

2. TIio act of falling down, or tlie act of bow- 
ing, in humility or adoration; primarily, the 
act of falling on tho face, but tho word is now 
used also for kneeling or bowing in reveroiieo 
and worship. 

The comely Prostrations of the Body, witli Ocrmfiection, 
and other Acts of Humility in time of divine .Service, are 
very Exen plniy. Howell, Letters, iv. 'J6. 

Ho>v they can change their noble Words and Actions, 
lierctoforc so becoming the majesty of a free People, Into 
the base necessity of C’ourt-flattcrics and Prostrations, Is 
not only strange and ndmirab]<>. Imt lamentable to think 
on. Mil((n\, Tree Coinmouwcaltli. 

Lying at ll»e feet of (heir blessed r.ord, with the Imm- 
ble.st attention of scholars, and the lowest jtrostratioyx of 
subjects. .SV)iff/i, SemioiiH, IV. I 

3. Great depression ; dejection: i\i^, n. prostra- 
tion of spirits. — 4. In mcd., a great loss of 
strength, which may involve both voluntary 
and involuntary functions. 

A sudden prostration ot strength, or weakness, attends 
this collick. Arbuthnot. 


A condition of prostration, whose quickly consummated 
debility puzzled all who witnessed it. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xxiv. 

Nervous prostratiom See nervous. 

prostrator (pros'tra-tor), n. [< UL. prostrator, 
prostrator, < 'L.^trostemere, prostratus, over- 
throw: see prostrate.'] One who prostrates, 
overturns, or lays low. 

Common people. . . are the great and infallible lyos- 
Irators of all religion, vertue, honour, order, peace, civil- 
ity, and humanity, if left to themselves. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 189. (Davies.) 

prostyle (pro'stil), a. [< 'L. prosti/los, < Gr. 
77puGTv/og, having columns in front, < TrpS, in 
front, 4- cTv?. 0 Q, column.] In 
arch., noting a portico in 
which the columns stand out 
entirely in front of the walls 
of the building to which it is 
attaclied; also, noting a tem- 
ple or other structure having 
columns in front only, but 
across the whole front, as 
distinguished from a portico 
in antis, or a structure char- 
acterized by such a portico. 

See amphiprostylc, anta^, and 
jiortico. 

The next step [in the development 
of a temple plan] was the removal of 
these side walls [antcc], . . . columns 
baking their place in the corners, . . , 
and the prostyle temple was thus ob- 
tained. Jleber, Ancient Art (tr. by Clarke), p. 200. 

prosy (pro'zi), a. [< x^i'ose 4- -yi.] Like prose ; 
prosaic; hence, dull; tedious; tiresome, 
roets are prosy in their common talk, 

As the fast trotters, for the most part, walk. 

0. Tl'. Holmes, Tlie Banker’s Dinner. 
They tell us we have fallen on jrrosxj days. 

Lou'cll, Cnder the Willows, 

prosyllogism (pr 6 -sn' 9 -iizm), n. [=F. prosy!- 
logismo = Pg. prosiilogismo, < Gr. -gocMoyia- 
/idV, a syllogism of which the conclusion forms 
the major premise of another. < irgd, before, in 
front of, + ovy/.oyiofi6;, a conclusion, a conse- 
(inence: sco uyUogistu.'i A syllogism of which 
the conclusion is a premise of another. 

A }u-osuUoi/itm is then when two syllogisms are so con- 
hnlticd in live propositions as that the conclusion of the 
llrst becomes tlic major or minor of the following. 

Iluryersdicim, tr! by a Gentleman, 11. 13. 

Epicheirema denotes a syllogism which has aprosgllo. 
giem to establish each of its premises. 

AiKatcT, logic, p. 167. 

Prot. An abbreviation of Protestant. 

protactic (pro-tah'tik), a. [< Gr. n-pora/criKiig, 
placing before, < trpoToncetv, place before, < ^p6, 
before, in front, -I- Toacetv, place, arrange : see 
tactic.'] Being placed at the beginning; pre- 
vious. 

protagon (pro'ta-gon), n. [NL., < Gr. ■upuroc, 
lirst, -f ayuv, ppr! of ayciv, lead, act: see agent.] 
A phospbureted, fatty, crj'stalline substance, 
which forms a chief constituent of nervous tis- 
sue. Its composition has heen represented by 
the formula CiGoHsosNsPOgg. 

Kow it has recently been discovered that white or fibrous 
ncrvc-tissuc Is cbcmically distinguished from gray orvcsic- 
uliir nerve-tissue by the presence ii» large quantity of a 
biibstanco called 7 )rot< 7 f 70 «. 

//. Sjicneer, Prin. of Psychol., § 34, note. 

protagonist (pro-tag'o-nist), n. [< Gr. ~puTayL>- 
a chief actor, < first, 4- ayuviaTyi;, 

a combatant, pleader, actor: see agonist.] Li 
tlie Gr. drama, the leading character or actor 
in a play; hence, in general, any leading char- 
acter. 

Tis charged upon me that I make debauched persons 
(such as they say my Astrologer, and Gamester are) my 
jrrotayonists, or the chief persons of tlie drama. 

Drxjdcn, ilock Astrologer, Pref. 

It Is impossible to read tlie books of the older prophets, 
and especially of their protayonist Amos, without seeing 
that the new thing which they are compelled to speak is 
not .Tchovah’s grace, but His inexorable and righteous 
wratli. Eixcyc. Brit., XIX. 818. 

Protalcyonaria (pro-taFsi-o-ua'ri-jp, «. pi. 
[NIj., < Gr. TTpwrof, first, + KL. Alajonaria, 
(j. v.] In some systems, an order of alcyona- 
rian polyps. 

protamnion (pro-tam'ni-on), n. [NL., < Gr. 
KpuxTQCy first, 4- dfiviov, amnion : seo amnion.] A 
]i} 7 )othetical primitive amniotic animal, the 
supposed ancestor or common parent-form of 
the Amuioiiafa, or those vertebrates which are 
provided will) an amnion. 

In external appearance the protamnion was probably an 
liitiTinedlatc form between the salamanders and the liz- 
ards. Haeckel, Evol. of Man (trans.), II. 134. 
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ProtamoeTja 

Protamosba (pro-ta-me'bii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rof, first, + Nil. Ainceha.J A gemis of Moncra, 
or myxopodous Protozoa, "with lobate, not fila- 
mentous, pseudopods. See I’rotogcncs. 

It is open to doubt, however, wlietlier either Trotama:- 
ba, Ihotogencs, or Jlyxodictyum is nnythillg but one 
stage of a cycle of forms which arc more completely, 
though pel haps not yet wholly, repi-escnted by someother 
very interesting Jlonera, Hxixley, Aiiat. Invert., p. 75. 
protamoeban (pr6-ta-mo'ban), tr. aud I. «• 
Having the characters of rrotamccha^ 

II. n. A inernbor of the genus Prof<7wa’Z/6f. 
protamphirhine (pro-tam'fi-rin), n. [< Gr. rrpu- 
roy, first, + NL. anijitiirliiniis : seo aiiijiliirhinc.^ 
The liypothctical primitive ancestral form of 
vertebrates having paired nostrils. See am- 
j)li Ml iiic, in onorli iiic. 

From tills Protamphirhine wci-c developed, in divergent 
lines, the true Sliarks, llnys, and Cliiiinerie; tlio Ganoids, 
and the Pipneusta. 

IJtaUy, Critiancs and Addresses, p. 28J. 
protandric (pro-tan'drik), a. [As protmiiir-y + 
-ic.] In hot., same as protiimh'oiis. 
protandrous (pro-tau'drus), a. [As protninlr-i/ 
-f -Oiw.] In bat., same asjirotrraiidroiis. 
protandry (pro-tan'dri), II. [< Gr. irpurof, first, 
-t- avi;p (di’dp-), male (in mod. hot. stamen).] In 
hot., same as protcrandnj. 

Tile terms priitanttrij find protogyiiy used hy ITildehriuid 
to express, in the one ease tlic develoiiineiit of tlio sta- 
mens before tlie pistils, in tlio other case the development 
of the pistils befoie tlie stmnens, are so convenient mid 
e.vpressive tliat tliey lia\c hcen adoiited in tliis pajier. 

Aalurc. 

pro tanto (jiro tan'td). [L. : pro, for, so far 
as; tanto, abl. sing. neut. of tantim, so much.] 
Tor so much ; to that extent, 
protarch (pro'tiirk), II. [< Gr. a/iurof. first, + 
u/i,V£ir, rule.] A eliicf ruler. 

In the age of tlie Apostles and the ago next snccccdiiig, 
tlie higlicst order in tlie ehurcli under tlio Apostles were 
iiatioiial protarchi or patriarchs. 

Abp hramhatl, IVorks, II. 1-19. {David.) 

protarsus (pro-tiir'sus), 11 . ; pi. jirolarsi (-si). 
[NL., < Gr, vp6, before, + vofiGd;, > NL. frii'.viis.] 
In riitoin., tlio whole tarsus of tlie first or fore 
leg of a six-footed insect, in front of tho moso- 
tai'sus, which in turn is siicoccded hy the meta- 
tarsus. 

protasis (prot'fi-sis), ». [< L. protasis, < Gr. 
irpdrnaii;, a stretching forward, a proposition, < 
TTporeivux', stretcli forward, < -rpo, forward, + 
rfii’fir, strctcli, extend ; sco tend.] 1. A prop- 
osition: a maxim. .Johnson. [Itaro.] — 2. In 
pram, and r/nf.. tho first clause of a coiidi- 
tioiial sentence, being tho oondition on which 
llic main term (ri/aidovis) depends, or notwitli- 
stauding whicli it takes place: as, if wo run 
(protasis), wo shall bo in time (apodosis)) al- 
though he was ineoiniiotcnt (protasis), lio was 
elected (npodo.sis). See apodu.sis. — 3. In the 
ancient drama, tlie first part of a piny, in which 
tho several persons are shown, tlioir characters 
intimated, and tho subject proposed and en- 
tered on: opposed to ipilasis. 

I will , . . vetnvne to tliec, gentle render, bccnusc tliou 
slinlt be botli tlie protasis nmi entnsti-oplic of my epistle. 

Times’ llViuf/c (C. E. T. S.), p. 111. 

Kow, gentlemen, wlint censure yon of our protasis, or 
first net? B. Joiisoii, Ilngiietick Lndy, i, 1. 

4. In aiic. pros., the first colon of a dieolic 
verso or iieriod . 

protastacine (prn-tas'tn-sin), a. [< Protas- 
taciis -t- -iiiri,] Having the oharaeter of I’ni- 
tastaciis; primitive or ancestral as regards 
crawfishes. 

Tile common protastacine form Is to be songbt in tlie 
Tiias. I/wx/ei/, Crayllsll, \i. 

Protastacus (iirO-tas'ta-kus), ii. [NL., < Gr. 
■apurot;, first, + naviisbr, a lobster.] A liyjio- 
thctical aneestr.al raarino form from which the 
existing fluviatilo I’otiiiiioliida; and Varasta- 
ndx may have liecn developed. Jluxtctj, 1878. 
protatic (prO-tat'ik), a. [< L. prntaticii.s, < Gr. 
TrporaTiitdt;, pertaining to a protasis, < irpurnait:, a 
protasis: see jirotasis.] Of or pertaining to a 
jirotasis ; introductory. 

Tiiere arc indeed some protatiej. persons in tiic ancients 
wliom they make use of in tlicir plays eitlier to liear or 
give the relation Dnjdcn, iissay on Urain. Poesy. 

Protasonia (prO-tak-so'ni-ji), «. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
iTparor, first, -b djui’, axis.] In morplioloijij, 
axonial organic forms all of whoso parts are 
arranged round a main axis: correlated with 
Jlomaxonta. The Froiaxoitta are divided into 
Monaxonia and Siauraxonia. 
protaxonial (prd-tak-so'ni-al), a. [< Frotax- 
onia + -Hf.] Having all parts arranged round 
a main axis; of or pertaining to Frotuxoniu. 
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Protea (pro'te-li), II. [NL. (Linnteus, 1737), 
so called in allusion to the numerous fonns 
naturally taken by these shrubs, aud e.speeinl- 
ly the many new forms and the loss of satiny 
surfaces when first enUivated; < Gr. Ilpurctf, 
Proteus, a sea-god fabled to change himself 
into any shape- ho wished : see Frotciis,] A 
genus of npetalous shrubs, the type of the 
order Frotcaccrc and tribe Frotcac. It is elinrac- 
terized by a slender two-lipped and prolonged calyx, witli 
tlie naiTow upper Bcgmcnt aeparate to the base at flower- 
ing, and the three othem forming an entire or toothed 
broader lower lip, by the four sessile nntiicrs borne on 
the caly.x and tipped with a prolonged connective, and 
by tlie fruit, a hairy nut tipped witli the smootii persis- 
tent style. Tliere aro about CO species, natives of ,Soiitli 
Africa, one or two extending nortli into Abyssinia, Tliey 
bear alternate or scattered rigid entire leaves, of many 
shapes in tho dHIerciit species, and flowers in laige dense 
round or conc-like heads, with numerous overlapping 
scales between, wliicii arc sometimes conspicuous and 
colored, especially red or purple. P. cyimroidcs is known 



rirnnch of PrcUJt nith iftflorcscence. 

a, a flower, h. tlic liairy tiul with the |»cfitstcntst)lc. 


ns tho Crt/w nr/iV/to/.r*/ff)irfr, nntl /*. inclli/era ns the Cn;v 
houeimtcUf, honrihjltmcr, or wrr;rtr*6«#/i. The Intter con* 
tnins in Its ilotvcr-cuji nn nhiimlunt sweet water)* liquor, 
valued ns a remedy for coiiphs. 

Proteace^e <pr6-t(;-ri'sr*-c)» pL [NL, (E. 
Brown, 1809), < l*rotca •h •acc*r.'] A Inrgo nnd 
very distinct order of npotalons plants of the 
series DapUnoics, cbnrnctorized by tho foarval- 
vnto calyx-lobes, four opposite stamens, one- 
ccllod ovary ami one or two ovules, and further 
distinguished from tlic nearly related laurel 
family by its antliei’S opening, not by a valve, 
but by a longitudiunl line, it includes nhout 050 
Miuclcs mid &2 Kciicm, innfnly South African or Ansti-allnn 
Fhrubs or trees, with aonie in SoulJi Aincric.'t, Asi.t, and 
tlio Soutii I'acillc. They are classed In two Bt-rics, A'li- 
cuntentace/v, with four tribes, hearing a nut or <lrupe. and 
i olh’cjffarfji. w Ith three, hum injrn folllclcorcapsulc, Near- 
ly all bear alternate or Bcalteied corlnctx>u9 leaves, often 
polymorphous and entire, toothed, or dissected on the 
eaiue jilaiit. The How cm arc UBiinlly In a head, B])lke, or 
raceme, set witli luiinerouB bracts, which often harden 
Into an Imbricated cone In fruit. Tor Important Kcnera, 
Bce rrotca (tlie type), Pctrvjjhila^ , Persoonia, Dankgia, Grc- 
eiY/rn, and Ilalca. 

proteaceous (pro-tc-rrshius), a, [< NL. Pro- 
tea + -accous,'\ Of or i>crtniinng to tho Protc- 
acar.. 

Protean (pro'tc-nn), a. and n. [< Proteus (sco 
dcf.) + -u«.] 1. Pertaining to Proteus, 

a sea-god of classical inj'tliology, who could 
chaiigo his shape at will ; hence, readily assum- 
ing dilTereiit shapes; exceedingly variable. 

Your Protean turnhics cannot clmnpo my purpose. 

Jfcau. and I'L, Thleny* and Tlicodoret, Iv. 2. 

All the Protean tinnsfoniiatloiisof nature, which bap* 
pen continually. Cudirorf/i, Intellectual System, p. li'l. 

2. [/. c.] InrodV., eliniigeablo in fonn; execut- 
ing inovenieiits involving shifting of shape, as 
an annnalcule; amocbiformorainooboid; rnnee- 
ban; of or pertaining to a proteus-animulculc. 
Also profe»7briw.— Protean animalcules, 

Protean stone, a kbul of seml-transluccnt arliflelal Btone 
jirepared from pypsuin. 

II. n. [/. <%] 1. An actor who plays a num- 
ber of parts in oiio piece. [Tlioatrical slang.] 
— 2. A salamander of the iamWy Protcithc; a 
proteid. 

Proteana (pro-te-u'jijl), ». pJ. [NL.; see Pro- 
tean.] Same vis Protcomyxa. 1C. I*. Laukcstcr. 

ProteaBly (pro'to-an-U), adv. In a Protean 
mauuor; with assumption of different shapes. 


protection 

Which matter of the universe is alwaies substantially 
the same, and neither more nor less, but only Froteanli/ 
transfoimed into dilTei’ent shapes. 

Cudu'orth, Intellectual System, p. SU, 

protect (pro-tekt')t r* t. [< OF. protceterf < L. 
protectus, pp. of livoicgcre (> It. protcggcrc = 
Sp. Fg. proteger :=F. 2 ^^’otcgcr), protect, defend, 
cover before or over, < j)ro, before, in front of, 
+ iegcrc, cover, roof: seo icgumcni.'] 1. To 
cover or shield from danger, harm, damage, 
ti'espass, exposure, insult, temptation, or tho 
like; defend; guard; presence in safety: ap- 
plied with a wide range, both literally and fig- 
urativelj', actively and passively. 

The gods of Greece protect you ! Sltalc., Pericles, I. 4. 07. 
Captain, or Colonel, or Knight iu arms, 

Whose clmnce on these defenceless doors may seize, . . . 
Guard them, and him within ^>rotccf from harms. 

Milton, Sonnets, iii. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, . . . 

By day o’orsccs them, and by niglit jn'otects. 

Pope, Messiah, 1. 52. 
It is plain, as a matter of fact, that the great mass of 
men are jirofecfrd from gross sin by the forms of society. 

J. //. }icunnan, Parochial Sermons, i. 131, 
Six fresh plants protected [from insects] by separate 
nets in the year 1870. Two of these proved almost com- 
pletely sclf-sterilo. 

Dancin, Cross and Self Fertilisation, p. 33S. 

2. To act as protector or regent for. Compare 
X^rotcctor, 2 {a). 

Car. llo will be found a dangerous protector. 

Ptuck. Wliy should he, then, protect our sovereign, 

He being of age to govern of liitnself? 

Shah., 2 Hen. VI., i. 1. 1C5. 

S. Specifically, in j)oh7, ccon., to guard or 
strengthen against foreign competition by 
means of a protective duty. 

Whatever increased proflls our manufacturers of pro- 
tected articles get, or whatever Increased wages they pay 
tlicIr workmen, must come from other classes — the con- 
sumers of tJieir products. The ATnffon, XLYII. 454. 
= Syn. 1. Defend, Shelter, etc. (see keep), screen, secure. 

protectee (pro-tek*tG')j [(.^protect + -ce^.] 
A person protected; a protGge. [Rare.] 

Your profrefre, White, was clcik to my cousin, 
ir. Taylor, of Norwich, 1507 (Memoirs, II. lOS). (PanVs.) 

protecter, protector. 

proteotingly (prfi-tek'ting-ii), «f7r. protect- 
iiiff, ppr. of protect, v., + -ip-.] In a protecting 
innnncr; ky way of pi-otoction; so as to pro- 
tect. 

TIic Birmv-roofcii Coitaccp, ... nil liitl Jen an J pro/eci- 
inyly folded up In tlio volley*folds. 

Carlyle, Fartor Besartus, ii. 9. 

protection (pro-tck'slion), n. [< I', protection 
= .Sj). protccci'on = Pg. proteeguo = It. protc- 
zioiie, < L. prohctio(ii-), a covering over, <pro- 
Icycrc, pp. protect ns, cover over or in front : see 
protect.] 1. Tlio act of protecting, or tlio state 
of being protected; defense; skelter or preser- 
vation from loss, jnjmy, or any foi-rn ot liaim 
or evil: as, tko protection of good laws; divine 
protection. 

To yoMT Trolcction I comnienJ me, poJs! 

Shak., Cjinlieilne, ii. 2. S. 
0 Imppy islamls, if you know your I Jiss ! 

Strong by tlio sea’s 2irotection. safe liy liis. 

JtoscDininon, A I’rologue. 
Beauty of that tenjer niiJ heseochiug kiilJ wiiicli looks 
tor lominess nu J protection. ireiny, Allmmbra, p. 327. 

2. Tlmt -ivliicli jirotects or sliiclds from harm ; 
sometliing tliat preserves from injury: ns, eam- 
plior sen-cs as a protection against moths. 

Let them rise up and help you, niul he your jirolcction. 

Deut. xxxii. 33. 

3. A ivriting tliat guarantees protection; a 
passport, safe-conduct, or other xvriting xvliich 
secures tlio bearer from molestation; espe- 
cially, a certificate of nationality issued by tho 
customs antlioritios of the United States to sea- 
men who aro American citizens. 

The party ivho procured the commission, one George 
ClevcB. lirouglit also a jirotection under ilie privy signet 
for scarcliing out the great lake of Iracoyce. 

H'liif/irop, Hist. Keu' England, I. 276. 

Tliey Ihoats] gcncr.ally liclong to Greek masters, uho 
liave nproteetion from the convent for twelve mariners, 
and cannot he taken hy tiic Mnllcscuilliin eiglity leagues 
of tlic Holy laud. 

Pococlc, Description of llie East, II. i. 51. 
Ho liad a Jirolcction during tlie rebellion. Johnson. 

4. In poiit. ccon., tho tiioory, doctrine, or sys- 
tem ot fostering or developing tlie industries of 
a country hy means of imposts on products 
of tho industries imported into tliat country; 
tlio discouragement ot foreign competition 
with tho industries of a eonntiy by imposing 
import duties, granting monopolies of com- 
merce, etc. Tlio system of protection was little kuorvu 
ill antiquity, hut prevailed extensively in tlie middle 
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^es, and has flourished widely since. A strong influence 
in favor of free trade was exerted in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by the physiocrats and by the writings of Adam 
Smith. Great Britain adopted a system of practical free 
trade by the abolition of the corn-laws in 1840 and later 
years, followed by the removal of duties on nearly all im- 
ported articles. On the continent of Europe the general 
tendency in recent years has been in the direction of in- 
creased protection. In the United States the policy of 
protection has. especially in later history, formed one of 
the lending national questions. See iarif) and rerenwe.— 
Animals’ Protection Acts. Scc<i)a'ma/.—Piag of pro- 
tection. See Game protection. ^Gcgamc^.— 
Writ of protection, (a) A writ, very larcly granted, 
u hereby the sovereign’s protection is guaranteed. (6) A 
uiit issued to a person loquired to attend court as wit- 
nt?'. juror, etc., to secure him from airost for a certain 
tinie. = S^nL 2. Guard, refuge, security. 

protectional (pi-o-tek'shon-nl), a. [< jyyotccfion 
4* -rr?.] Pertainini^' to p'rotcctiou, 
protectionism (pro-tek'sbon-i^.m), }}. 1= F. 
jiroticdonufsinv = S]). pro'tcccionif^mn ; pro- 
tection + -f.wn.] The cloetrino of tlio protec- 
tioiiiyts; the system of protection. See protec- 
tion, 4. 

Idonot speak . . . of the friendly controversy . . . be- 
tween the leanings of America to protcctionis-in and tlie 
more daring reliance of the old countrj’ upon hce and un- 
restricted intercourse with all the world 

Gladstone, y. A. Rev., CXXVII. 170. 

protectionist Cpro-tek'shon-ist), ?i. ami a. [= 
F. jn'otcctionnistc = S]). profccdonista ; as pro- 
irction 4- -?s7.] I. n. One who favors the pro- 
tection of some branch of imlii'^try, or of native 
in(Uistrie«< generally, from foreij^n competition, 
by imposing duties on imports and liy other 
means. 

Polk was accused of having gone o\ or, bag and baggage, 
to the camp of the pralccfionisi/i, 

U. von llulfi, John C\ (.’allioun, p. 217. 
H. n. F.-ivoviiijr or supporting the economio 
doctrine of proteetion. 

I’cniiFjhania has nl\va>s l)cen a PrnlccUonhi state. 

lIVstiaiaFter /.Vr., CXXVIII, 832, 

protective (prfi-tok'tiv), a. and it. [= Pg.jn-o- 
Icrliro; < proirct + -tir.] I. o. 1. AfTording 
protection; sbcltcring; defensive. 

The favour of njirotcctii-c rrovideiicc. 

rcUhnni, Resolves, ii. .^>8. 
Tliere i« not a single uhltc lnn«l-b|rd or <|uadinped in 
Lurop**, (‘Tfipt the few arctic oi Alpine species, to which 
while Is prufedne colour. 

A. II. IPotfocr, Nat. J'clcct., p. (.*>. 
Igiw j? the iicecssarj* check up<in crime, and gives to the 
standar<l of public moiality a jiroiccticr sanction wliicb It 
sorely ncccP. II. X. Oxenhaw, Short studies, p. 37. 

2, Adapted or intended to alTord protection: as, 
a jirotfctivc measure; afTording protection to 
enmmodities! of liorae production: ns, n protcc- 
iirc tariil : protect i vc ta.xes— protective mlmlcrr. 
See 7/itmi>r//, Protective paper, paper so made that 
anything printed or written upon it cannot be tampered 
witli witliout leaving traces. W ater-inarks, the incoiponi* 
tion of a special tiber, and a peculiar texture produced in 
the manufacture are ilcvices employed for this purpose, as 
Well a.s the printing of the surface with fine lines, and vari- 
ous chemical treatment of the paper.— Protective per- 
son, In zoo!., that pait of a compound organism which spe- 
cially functions as a i)rotcetion to other parts or persons 
of a conniis, as the hydioidijllium of a li}droid polyp.— 
Protective sheath, in Int. see ghcath. 

II. n. 1. Tiiat wliicli protects; something 
adapted to afford protection. 

Fur coats arc the grand protective on the Journey. 

Xincteenlli Centunj, XXIV. CO. 
2. In surff,, carbolized oiled silk applied over 
wounds for the exclusion of pathogenic bac- 
teria. 

protectively (pro-tek'tiv-li), adr. In a manner 
adapted to give protection; so as to juotect: 
as, insects protectively colored. 

Themarkings . . . alKiut themuzzle, cars, and throat of 
antelope, deer, hares, and other mammals, whether prof/’c- 
Hvehj colored or not. Amcr. Xat., XXII. 203. 

protectiveness (pi-o-tck'tiv-nes), «. A dispo- 
sition to protector guard; the quality of Ijciiig 
protective. 

Plielley’s aftcction for liis young wife linil Bticnutlicucd 
with Ills glowing sense of j^rotcctiveiicM towards her. 

E. Doxvden, Slielley, I. 190. 

protector (prq-tek'tor), ii. [AXao protector ; = 
F. prntcctciir = Sp. 'Pg. protector —It.jmjtet- 
torc, < LL. protector, a protector, < h. protcgcre, 
pp. protcctus, cover before or over: see pro- 
tect, i 1. Ono who or that wbieh protects, de- 
fends, or shields from injury or any evil; a de- 
fender; a guardian; a patron: as, a child’s nat- 
ural jirotcctors. 

As for me, tell them I will henceforth he their God, pro- 
feeder, and jiatron, and they shall call rnc Qulrfnus. 

North, tr. of I’liitarcli, p. 29. 

I hither fled. 

Under the covering of a careful night, 

^Vho fceein’d my good protector. 

Shak., Pericles, I. 2. 82, 
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What farther relates to Charles I. jra protector of the arts 
will be found in tlie subsequent pages, under the articles 
of the different professors whom he countenanced. 

Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting, II. ii. 
LutVix'ien . . . clung to him and luigg’d him close ; 
And call d him dear j^roteefor in her fright. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 
2. In Eng. hist: (a) One who had the care of 
the kingdom during tho king’s minority or in- 
capacity; a regent: as, the Duke of Somerset 
was jirotcctor in tho reign of Edward VI. 

Go in peace, numplu*ey, no less beloved 
Than when thou wort protector to thy king. 

Shak., 2 lien. VI., ii. 3. 27. 
Tlie council . . . would have preferred to adopt the 
system which Jnul been adopted in the early days of llcmy 
VI., ami to liave governed the kingdom in the King’s name, 
with Gloucester as piesident or protector, 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § SCO. 
(b) lctip.2 Tlio tillo (in full Lord Protector) of 
the head of the executive during part of tho 
period of the C'oraiuonwcalth: it was held by 
Oliver Cromwell 1033-8, and by Richard Crom- 
well 1058-9. — 3. In ncavmg, a stop-motion at- 
tached to a power-loom, which immediately 
stops the loom when the shuttle fails to enter 
the box. — Cardinal protector, a cardinal who repre- 
pents at Rome the interests of a nation or of several na- 
lion's; also, a c.aidinal who icprcsents the interests of a 
religious Older, etc. — Lord Protector. Same as pro- 
tector. 2 (fi).— Protector of the settlement, in lau\ the 
2 »erson whose consent is necessary under a settlement to 
enable the tenant in tail to cut olt the entail, lie Is usn- 
ally the tenant for life in jKtssession, but the settler of 
the I.iiuls may n|>]K«iiit in )us place aii> number of per- 
sons, not exceeding three, to bo together protector dur- 
ing the continuance of the estate preceding the estate 
tail. Digby. 

protectoral (pvo-tek'tor-al). a. [< protector 4- 
-rt/.] Relating to a protector; protectorial. 

The contention of the leprcscntative system and the 
protectoral power. Godicin, Maiulcville, 1. 225. {Envies.) 

protectorate (luo-tek'tor-at), n. [= F. proicc- 
torat = Sp. Pg. protceforado = It. protettorato, 
< NL. *‘profectorafns, tho ofiico of a protector, < 
LL.profcc/or,protector: soq protector.) 1. Gov- 
ernment bya i#rotector; also, the raukorposi- 
tion of a protector, or the period of his rule: 
specifically [cap.) used with reference to tljc 
period in English history during which Oliver 
and Ricliard (’romwell held tlie title of Lord 
Protector. 

Richard Cromwell . . . being designed to bo Ids Father’s 
.Succcs«or in (he Protretoratc, w'a8,nlioiit tho time that this 
honour was done to liim, sworn a Privy ('oiinsellor. 

IFood, Fasti Oxon., II. 119. 
His w ell known loyalty (was) evinced by secret services 
to the Royal cause dining the Protectorate. 

Ilarhavt, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 203. 
ThcaiTival of a governor of comsc put an end to the 
ixroteetorate of Olollc the Brcaincr. 

Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 147. 
2. Arelation assumed by a stronguationtotvard 
a weak ono, whereby tlio former protects tho 
latter from hostile invasion or dictation, and in- 
terferes more or less in its dome.stic conccnis. 

The seven Ionian I.^lands— their consent being given 
through their parliament, and Great Britain’s abandon- 
ment of her protectorate liaviiig been accepted — arc to 
form a part of the Greek inonarcby. 

Woolseg, Iiitiod. to Inter. Law, App. ii., p. 422. 
In summing up wliat wc have discovered with regard to 
our new' jnrotectorates and our recent annexations, we liaxc 
then to note tliat until about 18vS4 we Itad for some tiino 
almost consistently lefuscd offers of Icrriloiy which Iind 
been pressed upon us. 

Sir t'. ir, DUkc, I*robs. of Greater Britain, v. 1. 

protectorial (pro-tok-to'rl-.ul), a. [< LL, pro- 
tcclorins, pertaining to a protector (seo proice- 
Relating to a protector; protoc- 

toral. 

protectorian (pro-tek-to'ri-an), a. [< LL. pro- 
tcctorius, pertaining to n protector, 4- -««.] 
Samo as profcctoria! ; ppecifically [ay>.], re- 
lating to the Protectorate in English history. 

This Ixird . . . during the tyranny of the Protectorian 
times kejit his secret Loyalty to his Sovereign. 

Fuller, 'Wortliics, Jlci*efordshlrc, II, 05. 
protectorless (pro-tek'tor-Ics), a. l< 2 )rotcctor 
4* -less.) Having no protector, 
protectorship (prp-tek'tor-ship), H. [< protec- 
tor 4- -ship.) Tho oflT.co of a protector or re- 
gent; a protectorate; the period during tvhicli 
a protector governs. 

And did be not. In his protectorship, 

Levy great sums of nioiicy through (be realm ? 

Shak., 2 ifen, VI., lii. 1. lO. 
The duke of York, wjicn he accepted the protectorshijt 
in 1155, insisted on the payment of tlie eouncil. 

Stubbs, Const, llist., §367. 

protectory (pro-tek'to-ri), ]il. protectories 
(-riz). [= Sp.jb'ofecZoWo, ii.,<.\Aj.protectorius, 
pertaining to a protector (ML. jwotcctorinnt, 
n., a safe-conduct), < jyroiccior, protector: see 
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protector.) An institution for the protection 
and training of destitute, vagrant, tniant, or 
vicious children : the specific name of a Roman 
Catholic institution in New York city, 
protectress (pro-tek'tres), n. [< F. proicciricc 
= Sp. 2 ^yotcGiriz = It. ptrotcttricc, < LL. protcc- 
trix, fern, of profeefor, a protector : see xyrotec- 
tor.) A woman who protects. 

AH things should bo guided by her direction, as the 
sovereign patroness and protectress of the enterpiize. 

Bacon. 

protectrix (in’o-tek'triks), n. [< LL.profccfrL-, 
fem. of 2 >roicctor, protector: see protectress.) 
Same as protectress. 

ProteeSB (pro-te'e-e), n. pi. [NL. (A. de Can- 
dolle, 185G), ’< Protca + -cfc.) A tribe of plants 
of tho order Protcaccie and scries Kuciuncnta- 
CCIC. It is characterized by its drj’ nut, single ovule, and 
anthers seated on the base of the calyx-lobes at the sum- 
mit of the tube, and usually all peifect. It includes 14 
genera, of which Protea is the type, 
protege (pro-ta-zhii'), \y.,pp. oi pyrotcgcr. 
protect, L. iwotcgerc, protect: see profccf.J 
Ono who is under tho care and protection of 
another. 

protegee (pro-ta-zhfi'), n. [F., fern, oixwot^gc, 
q. V.] A girl or ■w’oraan who is under the care 
and protection of another person, 
proteid^ (prd'te-id), 72. [<profe(ri 2 ) 4- -iV/l.] A 
substance foi’m’crly supposed to contain protein 
as an essential ingredient. The term is now applied 
to a considtvablc number of nitrogenous bodies which 
make up tho substance of the soft tissues of the body ami 
of the blood, and are also widely distributed in the vege- 
table kingdom. They arc amorphous solids, having cer- 
tain geneml features in common, but diflering widely in 
solubility and in tbeir decomposition pioducts. Th& 
gluten of flour, egg, albumin, the fibrin of the blood, syn- 
tonin, and casein arc examples of proteids. Gelatin and 
chondrin Huxley calls oiitljing membeis of the same 
group. Also called albuminoid. 

Food-stufTs have been divided into heat-prmluceis and 
tissue-formers- tho amyloids and fats constituting the 
former division, the proteids the latter. But this Is a verj' 
misleading clnssification, inasmuch as it implies on the 
one hand tlint the oxidation of the proteids docs not de- 
velop heat, and on the other that the amjloids and fats, 
ns they oxidize, subserve only the production of heat. 
Proteids arc tissue-formers, inasmuch as no tissue can bo 
produced without them ; but they are also heat-pioducers, 
not only directly, but because, as we have seen, . . . they 
are competent to give i iso to amj loids by chemical nieta- 
moiphosis w ithin the body. 

Huxley and I'oamun^, Pliysiol. (1875), § 170. 

proteid^ (pio'fe-id), )(. [<. Frotcicl-ie.'] Inroci?., 
an amphibian of the famiiy Frotcicla. 

Proteiaa (pro-te'i-dil), n. pi. [NL., < Froteii.i 
+ -Ida.] In :odl., aii ordei’ ov suborder of taii- 
ed amphibians, eontenninons with the famiiy 
Frntchitc. 

Proteidse (i>ro-te'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Frotens 
•k -id,T.] A family of gradient or taiied am- 
piiihians, typified by the genus Frotcus, witii 
externai gills persistent tlironghout life, max- 
illarics absent, intennaxillaries and mandible 
tootlied, palatine and pterygoid hones develop- 
ed, and orbito.sphcDoid elongate and not enter- 
ing into tho palate. The American repiesentative of 
tliis family is tlie menobrnneh. See cut under Meno. 
liranc/nig. Slcnvhranclddic is a synonym. 

Proteidea (pr6-te-id'e-|i),».jd. [NL. : see Fro- 
tciil.T.^ A division of saurobatrachian or nro- 
delc Amphibia, having the external hranchinj or 
gill-clefts persistent, or disappearing only in 
old age, no eyelids, amphicoelous vertebra?, and 
cartilaginous carpus and tarsus: sjutonyraous 
with J'rolekla, and contrasted with tho Sala- 
maiuIrUIca. 

proteidean (prd-te-id'e-an), a. [< Froteklec -t- 
-nil.] Of or pertaining to tho Froteklca. 
proteiform (pr6'te-i-form), a. [< NL. Frotcus 
(seo Frotcus, 2) + L. forma, form.] Same as 
protean, 2. Eucijc. Frit., IX. 376. 
protein (pr6'te-in), n. [< Gr. upCiroc, first, + 
-c-!ii 2.] 1. A hypothetical substance formerly 
believed to ho tho essential nitrogenous con- 
stituent of food, and to exist in animal and 
vegotablo albumin, fibrin, casein, and other 
bodies. Tins view Ims been aliandoned, end .at present 
the word is eliietly used ns the dist element in com- 
pounds. 

2. Tlie nitrogenous material in an animal or 
vegotablo suhstanco. [Recent.]— protein-bocl- 
les. Same as profeid.?. See jirolcW.— Proteln-gran- 
Ules. Sume ns alcxironc. 

Proteina(pro-tn-i'nil), II. pt. [NL. (W.allich),< 
Frotcus + -mil-.] A group of protean or amoc- 
hiform rliiy.opods, having a nucleus and eon- 
tv.actilo vacuole ; divided into Actinopliri/na and 
Ama.liiua, respectively characterized by their 
nionomor])hous and iiolymorphous pseudopods. 
Suu-aiiimalcules and ordinary proteus-animal- 
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culcs illustrate tlie tu-o divisions. See out un- 
der iinKchri. 

proteinaceous (pro‘'t6-i-n.a'sliius), a. lK 2 )rotciii 
+ -nccu!i.5.] Ecsembling, containing, or con- 
sisting of protein. Ako jirolciiiotix. 

Digestion — th.it is, solution of tlie jrroteimccous and 
otlier nutritis c matters conUiined in food. 

Uuxleu anti J/nr/in, Elcm. Biology, xi. 

Proteininse (pro*t6-i-ni'ne), ii.pt. [KL.,<Pro- 
Icinns -I- -iii.T.] A subfamily of Staphi/tiiii^xoT 
rovc-beetlcs, typified by the genus Protciniis. 
Also Protciniiia, Protcinim. 
proteinous(prd'te-i-nus), «. [iprotcin -h -oiis.] 
Same as proteinaceous. 

Proteinus (prd-te-i'nus), n. [NL. (Lntreille, 
179G).] Tlie typical genus of the subfamily 
Protcininie, having the elytra mostly covering 
the abdomen, and somewhat perfoliate anten- 
nrc inserted before the eyes. 

Proteles (prot'e-16z), n. [NL. (Geoffroj’, ), 
irreg. so called as having five toes on the fore 
feet, lit. ‘complete in front,’ < 6r. irpd, before, 
in front, + rrtof, end. Cf. Aides, Bradiytdcs, 
words of lilte formation.] The only genus of 
the family Protelitlic, containing one species, 
tlie aardwolf or earthwolt of South Africa, P, 
tatandi. See cut under aardwotf. 

Protelidffi (pro-teTi-de), n. pi. [NL., < Prote- 
les + -idiB.] 'a family of hyeniform feluroid 
carnivorous quadrupeds, of the order Ferre, 
typified by tlie genus Proteles, having 32 teeth, 
very small and distant molars, no functional- 
ized sectorial molars, the feet digitigrade, and 
the fore feet five-toed, 
pro tern. An abbreviation of pro tempore. 
protembryo (pro-tem'bri-o), n. [NL., < Gr. 
rrpuToc, fU'st, -1- ipiipvov, embryo.] A stage of 
the ova of metazoic animals which is parallel 
with the adult colonies of certain iirotozoans: 
tho monoplast of Lankester, or amphimorula of 
Haeckel, including the monoplacula and diplo- 
plttcula of Hyatt. Hyatt, Proo. Host. Soe. Nat. 
Hist., Nov. 16, 1887. 

protembryonic (pro-tem-bri-on'ik), a. [<pro- 
teml)ryo(ii-) -t- -ic.] Of or pertaining to a pro- 
tembryo. 

Protemnodon (pro-tem'no-don), n. [NL. 
(Owen, 1874), < Gr.'aporifivuv, cut short, + itioif 
(aJorr-) = E. fooffi.] A genus of fossil diproto- 
dont marsupials from the late Tertiary of Aus- 
tralia. 

pro tempore (pro tem'po-re). [L.: pro, for; 
tempore, abl. sing, of tempus, time : see tciupo- 
rali.] For the time being; temporary: as, a 
secretary pro tempore. Abbreviated pro tern. 
protencephalon (prd-ten-sef'a-lon), n.\ pi. pro- 
tencephala (-lit). [NL., < Gr. a-paros, first, + 

cyse^alo;, the brain.] The fore-brain: divided 
into protencephalon primarinm, tho fore-brain 
proper, or prosencephalon, and 2 >rotencephalon 
seenndarium, the thalamencephalon or dien- 
cephalon. Eabl-Bucicard, 1884. See cuts under 
encephalon aud Petromyzontidro. 
protenchyma (pro-teng'ki-ma), n. [NL., < Gr. 
u-purof, first, -b iyxrpa, an infusion (see paren- 
chyma).'] In hot., a term used by Niigeli for all 
tissues except the fibrovaseular (epenchyma) — 
including, therefore, the primary meristem, epi- 
dermal tissue, and fundamental tissue of Sachs. 
See fundamental cells, uniev funda}nental. 

The protenchyma o£ Kngeli therefore splits up, accord* 
ing to me, into tluee kinds of equal value with his epen. 
chyma. Sachs, Botany (trans.), p. 103. 

protend (pro-tend'), V. t. [= It. jJrotendere, < 
L. xtrotendere, stretch forth or out, < pro, forth, 
forward, H- tenderc, stretch, extend: see tend. 
C£. x>ortcnd.] To hold out; stretch forth; ex- 
tend forward : used especially of a spear. 

He spoke no more, but hasten’d, void of fear. 

And threaten’d with his long protended spear. 

Drydcn, .rEncid, X. 

Thy fate was next, O Phaestus ! doom’d to feel 
The great Idomenens’ protended steel. 

Pope, Iliad, v. 5S. 

From hill to hill he hies, 

nis stalF protendiny like a hunter’s spear. 

Or by its .\id leaping from ci-ag to crag, 

Wordsworth, Prelude, viii. 

protenset (pro-tens'), n, [Lveg. for protension, 
q. V.] Extension; drawing out. [E.are.] 
Begin, O Clio! and recount from hence 
My glorious Soveraines goodly ancestrye, 

Till tliat by dew degrees, and long jirofense, 

Thou Itave it lastly brought unto her B.vccllence. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. ill. 4. 

protension (pro-ten'shon), n. [< L. proten- 
sio{n-), a stretching out,”< protendore, pp. pro- 
teusus, stretch forth or out : see protend.] Tem- 
poral extension ; duration. 
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protest 


Time, protensi&n, or protensive quantity, called likewise 
duration, is a necessary condition of thought. 


Phinoplirynidre ; con-elated with Aylossa and 

Sr ir: nadaton. Discussions, Appendix I. (A), pr-gieroglossite (prot 'e-rq-glos'at), O. [< Pro- 
1.— /„ — r/ T. icroylossa + -atc^.] Having tho tongue free in 

front, as a hatraohiaii ; pertaining to the Pru- 
ieroglossa, or having their characters, 
proteroglypb (prot'e-ro-glif), ». A venomous 
serpent of the group' Proicroglyitlia. 

[NL. 
Gr. 


protensity (pro-ten'sj-ti), n. [< L. jtrotensus, 
pp. ol x>rotende're, stretch forth or out (seo pro- 
tend), + -ity.] The character of being proten- 
sive or of taking up time, 
protensive (pro-ten'siv), a. [< Jj.protensHS, pp. 


of jn-ofoidcrc, stretch forth or out (see^iro/ciid), Proteroglypha (prot-e-rog'Ii-fii), «. jd. [i 
-1- -ii’c.] Drawn out in one dimension; ex- (F. Eroferooli/nlics, DiVmeril anil Bibron), < 

.f -L ... 1 .4 


tended; stretching forward. 

Examples of this sudden effort, and of this instantaneous 
desisting from the attempt, arc manifested in the e.\ten- 
sive sublime of space, and in the protensive sublime of 
time. Sir IT. Hami7/on, ilctaph., xlvi. 

Protensive quantity, quantity. 
Proteolepadidae (pro*'te-o-le-pad'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Proteolepas {-ad-) '+ -idic.] A family of 
apodal eirripeds, represented by the genus Pro- 
ieolepas. 

Proteolepas (pro-te-ol'e-pas), «. [NL., < Pro- 
teus (seo Proteus, 3) -1- Gr. ?.cwdf, a limpet : seo 


CTporcpoc, fore, -b y/.tqrir, carve.] A suborder 
or other division of Ophidia, containing venom- 
ous eohriform serpents whose anterior maxil- 
lary teeth are grooved or perforate and suc- 
ceeded by smooth solid teeth, and whose maxil- 
lary bones are horizontal and do not reach the 
premaxillaries : thus eontrastedwith the crotali- 
f orm venomous snakes, or Solcnoglypha. Though 
the general aspect of these snakes is colubrfne, or like that 
of hai-mless serpents, they are all poisonous, and some of 
them are among the most deadly of all thanatophidians, 
TheiamiliesEtapida.Xajidm.Dendraspidida’, andllydro- 
, . . _ phidte compose the Protcroylyphn. Also Protcroylyphia. 

Lepas.] Tho single known genus of the cirriped proteroglyphic (prof'e-ro-glif'ik), a. [< Pro- 


group Apoda. P. hicincta is 
about one fifth of atiinch long, and 
resemblesthclarx'aofaninscct. It 
is a parasite of another cirriped, 
Alepas cornula, 

proteolysis (pro-te-ol'i-sis), 
11. [NL., < prote(id) + 

Gr. jtiaic, dissolving.] The 
change effected in proteids 
during their digestion. 

proteolytic (pro‘'te-o-lit'ik), 
a. [< proteolysis (-lyt-) + 
-IC.] Pertaining to prote- 
olysis, or the digestion of 
proteids. 

Proteomyxa (pr6''t0-o-mik'- 
sii), 11. x>l. [NL., < Gr. Hpo- 
rciif, Proteus, + pvfa, slime, 
muons: see mucus.] Lan- 
kesteris name of a so-called 
class of gymuoms’xine Pro- 


teroglypha + -IC.] Of or pertaining to the J’ro- 
teroglypha. 

proterogynoiis (prot-e-roj'i-nus), a. [< xiroic- 
rogyn-y ■+• -oiis.] In 'Cot., exliibiting or charac- 
terized by proterogyny. See extract under jiru- 
tcrundrous. 

proterogyny (prot-e-roj'i-ni), n. [< Gr. wpdre- 
pof, fore, + yuvij, female (in mod. bot. pistil).] 
In hoi., the maturation of tho stigmas in a her- 
maphrodite flower before the anthers in that 
flower have matm’ed their pollen. It is an 
adaptation for cross-fertilization. Compare 
Xnoteramlry, and see dichogamy. 
proterosanr (prot'e-ro-sar), n. A reptile of tho 
family Protcrosaufidse. 

Prsacutas nvOuto. Proterosaurla (prot'^'e-ro-sa'i’i-ii), n.pl. [NL., 
OT.month; See Protcrosaurus.] One of the major divisions 

* ■ Lacertilia, a fossil group consisting of 
some of the oldest known reptiles, whose re- 
mains oceur in rocks of tho Pei’mian foraation 



cle and antenna: t, 
vesicula semlnalis and 


tozoa, containing a great many of the lowest in Thuringia and in those of coiTCsponding ago 
protozoans, of negative characters, insufficient- in England: no later representatives of the 
ly known, or not satisfactorily referred to any group are known, it is typified by the genus Prote- 
definable group. The name is a lonnal expression rosntinis.basedupontheTlmringinnlizard.whichattnined 
oi ignorance upon the subject. Many of the sO'Called a length ot C or 7 feet. , 

Proteomyxa are usually referred to other and more defi- proterosaurian (prot’^e-ro-sa'l’i-an), a. aud II. 
nito groups, cspocially the Myeetozoa. The Moncra of J, a. Of 01 ’ pertaining to the Protcrosauria. 
Uaockei, in so tar as they arc proper personj at all, come member of the Protcrosauria; a 


under this liead, 

proter 


The group is also called Proteamt. 


conL'sLTw^h^mfi^^^^^ Proterosaurid® (prot'^e-ro-sa'ri-de), ii. pt. 

-Pnw / ’ ^ ^ < Protcrosaurus + -fdtB.] A family of fos-- 

HalUwcll.^ [Piov.Eng.] __ sil sanrians, based on the germs Proferosniiriis. 


n nrnfe sil sauriaiis, bosed ou the geiiiis J'rofei’osnm’i 
and zl’ol.', e4i^iting 

or characterized by proterandry. Also nrofnii- .fo}e> +,dd<'pof,__lizaid_.] lfie_^ge 

drous. 


Also piotan- represented liy the fossil monitor of TKu- 

, ringia, which also occurs in the Diu’hnm Per- 

Certain individuals mature their pollen befoie the ie» ■ni’iaTi vnolrR Tti wir lonr^ t.lifi oavliPRt IvDOwn 
male llowers on the same plant are ready for fertilization, “”‘[1 lOCKS. it was long tue eaiiiesi Auovn 
and are called Tirolerandroifs; whilst converselj'Otlier in- tOSSli reptile. 

dividuals, called prolerogynous, have theirstigmasmature ProterOSpODgia (prot"e-r6-spon Ji-ii), II. [NL., 
before their pollen is ready. < Gr. wpdre/wr, fore, -l-"owoyy(d, a sponge.] A 

Darwin, Dilferent Forms ot Flowers, p. 10. fi. A .V J . 


proterandry (prot-e-ran'dri), «. [< Gr. irpore- 
pog, being before, fore, former, -1- avyp (ivdp-), 
male (in mod. bot. stamen).] 1. In hot., the 
maturation of the anthers and the discharge of 
the pollen in a hermaphrodite flower before 


genus of choanofiagellate animalcules, founded 
by Savillo Kent on the form Protospongia, placed 
by him in a family Phalanstcriidie, and regarded 
as furnishing a stock-form from which, by the 
process of evolution, all sponges might have 
been derived. A species is named P, haccheli. 


the stigmas of that flower are receptive of proter'vity (pro-ter'vi-ti), «.; pi. iirotcrritics 
pollen: an adaptation for cross-fertilization, (-tiz). OF. 'protcirite = Sp. proterridad = 
Compare proterogyny, uni see dichogamy and It. profei’Kifd, < L.profei’rif(T(<-)s, boldness, im- 
hetcraemy. — 2. In zoo!., development of male pudence, < protervus (> It. Sp. Pg. proiervo = 
parts or maturation of male products in her- OP. proterve), violent, wanton, prob. < yirotc- 
maphi’odite animals before the development or rere, trample down, overthrow, < pro, forth, -I- 

«_ i.! -i? 4. -v .A 1 n . 


maturation of those of the opposite sex. 

If the polj-pides are unisexual, then the proterandry 
refers only to the colony as a ivhole. 

ir. A. Uerdman, Nature, XXX^^I. 213. 

Also protajidry, 

proteranthous (prot-e-ran'thus), a. [< Gr. 
Tzporepog, fore, + avOog, flower.] In hot., noting 
a plant whose flowers appear before the leaves. 
Asa Gray. 

proterobase (prot'e-ro-bas), n. [< Gr. mpdrepog, 
fore, -1- pdaig, base.'] The name given by Giim- 


tcreh, rub, bruise: see trite.] Peevishness; 
petulance ; wantonness. 

Companion to T, Becket in liis exile, hut no partner in 
his protervity against his Prince. 

^Uer, Syorthies, "Wilts, II. 442, {Davies.) 

In his [Victor Hugo’s] poems and plays there are the 
same unaccountable j^otervities tliat have already aston* 
ished us in the romances. 

It L. Stevenson, Victor Hugo’s Homances. 

protest (pro-test'), V. [< P. protester = Sp. Pg. 
X>rotcstar = It. protestare, < L. protesiari, pro- 
iesiarc, declare in public, bear witness, < jiro. 


bel to a Paleozoic erujitive^roek resembling dia- ijefore, forth, -I- testari, bear witness, < testis, a 
, i.__ i...t 1 one who attests: seo test-.] I. trans. 

1. To make a solemn declaration or affirma- 
tion of ; . bear witness or testimony to ; assert ; 
asseverate; declare: as, topirotest one’s inno- 
oenee. 


base in composition, but being in a somewhat 
more advanced stage of alteration than are the 
varieties of the rock ordinarily designated by 
that name. The term proieroimsc has also been used by 
other lithologists, generally with reference to i-ocks ot the 
diabasic type, but in a highly altered condition. 

Proteroglossa (prot"e-ro-glos'a), n. pi. [NL., 
< Gr. ir p6-epoc,iore,+ yyAiaaa, tongue: seeylosy^.] 
In Gunther’s classification, one of three prime 
divisions of salient batrachians, having the 
tongue free in front, represented by the family 


Verily he [D. Bames] protested openly' nt ilary’s 
spital, the Tuesday in Easter week, that he was never of 
that mind. Coverdale, Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 341. 
To think upon her woes I Cio protest 
That I have wept a hundred several times. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 4. 149. 



protest 

Their own guilty carriage protests they doe feare. 

Milton, Clmrch*Governraent, i. 6. 

"Iprotdft, Charles,” cried niy wife, ‘Hhis is the way you 
alwajs damp uiy girls and me when we are in spirits.” 

Goldsmith, Vicar, v. 
2. To call as a ^vitness in affirming or denying, 
or to prove an affirmation; appeal to. [Rare.] 
Fiercely opposed 

>ry journey strange, with clamorous uproar 
rrote^ting fate supreme. Milton, P. L., x. -ISO. 

3|. To declare publicly; publish; mahe known. 

I will make it good how you dai*e, with what 3 ’ou dare, 
and V h(n j'ou dare. — Do me right, or I will protest your 
cowardice. ShaK., Much Ado, v. 1. 149. 

Thou \\ouldst not willingly 
Live a pmUtfed coward, or be call’d one? 

and FI., Little French Lawyer, i. 1. 

4t. To promise solemnly; vow. 

On Diana’s altar to protest 
Vorajc austerity and single life. 

Shak., il. N. D., i. 1. 89. 
5. To doelare formally to bo insufficiently pro- 
vided for by deposit or payment : said of a note 
or bill of e.xchange, and also, figuratively, of 
Iier.<onal credit, statements, etc. See protoit, 

}i.j •>. 

Turn countrj’ h.ankrupt 
In mine ou-n town, upon the market daj-, 

And \ni proledcd fornij’ butter and eggs, 

To the List bodge of oats and bottle of hay. 

P. Jonsoii, New Inn, i. 1. 

Tlie bill lies for pajment at Dollai’annd Co., In Dircbin- 
laTie.and if not taken up this afternoon will ho protested. 

Cclman, Tlie Spleen, i. {Davies.) 

“I said — I did nothing,” cried Lady (’ecilia. ... An 
.appialing look to Helen ua«, however, jrrnfested “To the 
best of my lOcoUection at least,” Lady Cecilti immediately 
added. i’t/gcKOrt/i, liolen, vl. (Dan’«.) 

Themonvl market had the usual chills 
Of Virtue sulfeiing from protested bills. 

0. ir. Uolmcs, Tlie Danker’s Dinner. 
=sSyn. 1. Profrs* differs from the words compared under 
r’f'vr* (rti-’r. a.'i^'ncratc, etc.) In being more fiolcmn and 
earnest, .ami in impljing more of previous contradiction 
or LTiKCtatinn of contradiction (sec the quotations above) ; 
like tliem, it Is used to make the statement seem certainly 
true. 

n. i}itran<t. 1, To boar testimony; aflinn 
witli solemnity; make n solemn declaration 
of a fact or an opiuiou; ns.«cveratc« 

The man did solemnly profovf unto us, saying, Ve shall 
not see inj face, except jour brother be xvithyou. 

Ucn. xlill. o. 

The laJ\ flotb profed too nmcli. inethirdxs. 

Hhak., JIanilct, lil. C. 210. 

2. To make a solemn or fonnal doeluratiou 
{ofton )ij writing) in condemnation of an act or 
inonsuro proposed or accomplished; often with 
ngfihi^t. 

Now then fore hearken unto tbclr voice: bowbeit yet 
prrt.^d s^ 1 lcn^nly unto them, and shew them the manner 
of the king th.at ‘«lia!l reign over them. 1 .Sam. vill, 0. 

When they s ij the Dishops did anllently it was 

only dissenting, and that in the case of the I’opc. 

Sclden, Table-Talk, p, C‘<. 

Wnrh.ini, as an oM lawyer, protested in a formal docn- 
all legislation which might be enacted against 
ecclesiastical or p.apal power. 

Shtbbs, Medieval and Modern Illst., p. 2T9. 

protest (pro'test. formerly also pro-test')? h. [< 
ME. protect (= D. G. Sw. Dan. protest), < 0£\ 
protr.st {V.proUt), m., proteste, f., = Sp. pro- 
Irsto, in., profestn, f., = Pg. Jt. protc.sto, m. (ML, 
jtrtfti <<tin}i, nent.), a protest (mostly in the eom- 
incrcial sen>c); from the verb.] i. The act of 
protesting, or tlint xvliicU i.s protested; an afilr- 
niatioii: n^sex’eration; protestation; noxv rc- 
.«tiicted for tlK' most part to a solemn or formal 
(b'finratioii jmain.'st some act or course of ac- 
tion. by wliir-li a person declares (and somo- 
tiiiK'S has his declaration recorded) that he 
refuses, or only conditionally yields, his cou- 
sent to some act to which he might otherwise 
be assumed to have jioldcd an unconditional 
iissont: as, to submit \\j](iqv protest; a protest 
iigaiihst the action of a committee. 

.Swenr me, Kntc, like a lady as thou art, 

A good Miuutli-fllling oath, and leave “ in sooth," 

And Buch pTott^st of pepper-gingerhread. 

To velvrf-gnnrds. Shale., 1 Hen, IV., ill. 1, 2G0. 

lie (SpenaorJ Is a standing protest against the tyranny of 
Commonplace. Lou ell. Among my Dooks, 2d ser.,p. 109. 

He tool: away the reproach of eilcnt consent that would 
otherwiae Imvo lain against tlic indignant minority, by 
littering, ill tiio hour and place wherein these outinges 
were done, the stern protest. Emerson, llicodorc Paiker. 

Two protests of peers against the proceedings of the min- 
isttr.s were expunged from the records of tlic House of 
Lords. Z-fc/fp, Eng. in iSth Cent., i. 

2. LiZrtfo: (a) In a popular sense, all the stops 
taken to fix the liability of a draxvcr or indorsor 
of commercial paper when the paper is dishon- 
ored. (h) Technically, the solemn declaration 
on the part of the holder of a bill or note against 
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any loss to be sustained by him by reason of the 
non-acceptanceornon-payment,asthe case may 
be, of the bill or note in question, and the calling 
of a notary to witness that due steps have been 
taken to prex’ent such loss, (c) The document 
authenticating this act, (d) A written declara- 
tion, usually by the master of a ship, attested 
by a justice of the peace or a consul, stating the 
circumstances under which any injury has liap- 
pened to the ship or cargo, or other circum- 
stances calculated to affect the liability of tbo 
owners, officeixs, crow, etc.— Acceptance supra 
protest. See acceptance, I.— Acceptor supra protest. 
See acceptor, — Protest of Spiros (Speyer;, a protest of 
Lutherans against the decision of the Diet of Spires in 
152.9, which had denounced the Reformation, Tlie essen- 
tial principles involved in tlio protest against this de- 
cree were — (o) that the Itoman Catholic Church could 
not judge the Reformed churches, because they were no 
longer in communion with her; (h) that the authority 
of the Bible is supreme, and above that of councils and 
bishops; and (c) that the Bible is not to be interpreted 
according to tradition, but is to be interpreted by means 
of itself. 

Protestancy(prot'es-t!m-si)»W‘ C< Prolcsian{t) 

+ -<9/.] Protestantism. 

Protestanep is c.allcd to the bar, and though not sen- 
tenced by you to death without mercy, yet arraigned of 
60 much natural malignity (if not corrected by ignorance 
or contrition) as to be in itself destructive of salvation. 

Chilliiifjn orth. Religion of Protestants, i. 1. 

protestando(pro-tes-tau'dd), [L., abl. slug, 
gonmti. of protc/itari, doclnro in public, bear 
witness: see protest. 1 In a protestation. 
8ce protestation, 3. 

protestant (prot'cs-tant)» a, and n. [< F. pro- 
iestant = Si>. Pg. h., protestante = D. G. Dan. 
Sw. protestant = Russ, protesfantu^ < Jj.protcs- 
tan ( t-)s, ppr. oiprotcstartj declare in public, bear 
xvitness: see protest,"] 1. 1- Protesting; 

maldng a protest. [In tins use also pronounced 
distinctively' pvo-tcH'taut.] 

A private tiiliunal fconsclcnccj, where pei-son- 

al moral convictions preside, and which alone enables men 
to adapt themselves to new ethical situations or environ- 
menu. G S. Halt, Aiiier. Jour. Psychol., III. Cl. 

2. Of or pertaining to Protestants or 

tlioir doctrines or fonns of religion. 

.\ll sound Prote’!(anf writers. Mtlton, Civil Power. 
Protestant Friends. .s.imc ns Free Coiujrcgalions (which 
8tc, under coM^^yotion). 

IL »♦ 1. One wbo protests; one W'ho makes 
protestation. [In this use also pronounced dis- 
tinctively pro-tes'tnnt.] 

Dill me to live, and I will live 
Thy prnteaant to be; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving Jicart to thee. 

lleiriek. To Anthca. 

If consistency were a matter of great concern to parti- 
7ans, It might also be pertinent to suggest that no great 
moral value can bcattachcd toa tirotcsl against evil-doing 
at which thcprofrWfliif lm.s connived. 

The Centnrp, XXX. 328. 

2. [rap.] A member or an adberent of one of 
those Christian bodies which arc descended 
from the Reformation of the sixteenth century; 
in general lauguago, opposed to Homan Cath- 
olic and Grccl:. The name, first applied to the Luther- 
ans who protested at the Diet of Spires in 1529, came to 
be applied to I.utlicrans generally, and nftcr%vard was ex- 
tended to Calvinists and other opponents of the papacy In 
countries where the papacj' had formerly' been in power. 
(Sec protest of Sjnrcs, under protest.) 'flio Protestants 
gained n strong foothold in eomc countries, as France, 
In which they arc now numciically weak. They arc In 
the majority In Great Britain and many of its possessions, 
In Germany, the Nctliei lands, Switzerland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, and the I’liited States. 

What Oerson and Panormitanns write, which were an- 
cient fathers, and not new Protestants. 

Dp. Pilkington, Works (cd. Parker Soc., 16(>2>, p. 532. 

One of these Irncls Iprintcd about 1570J has the follow- 
ing title: Anc prettie Mirrour, or Conference hetulx the 
Falthfiill /Vofcjitanf and tlie Disscmhllt false Ilypocrcit. 
Lauder, Dcwlic of ICjuiglsfE. E. T. S.), Pref., p. Ix. 

Queen Ellzabctli. finding how llcklc the French Protes- 
tants had carried themselves towards her, intended to 
make a Peace Paker, CJironicles, p. 833. 

Papist or Proteyfant, or both between, 

Like good Eiitsnms. in an honest mean. 

Po])e, Inilt. of Horace, II. i. 05. 

Protestanticalt (prot-cs-tan'( i-kal), a, [< rrot- 
cstnnt + -ic-nj.^ Protestant, [llare.] 

The protestantiad Cliiirch of England. 

Bacon, Obs. on a Libel. 

Protestantism (prot'es-t.an-tizin), «. [= F. 
proicstantisme = Sp. PgJ pratcatantismo ; as 
Proicstmit + -ism.'] Tlio state of being a Prot- 
estant ; tlio religions principles of Protestants ; 
the religious and otlior tendencies fostered by 
tlio Protestant movement. Sec jH'otcst of Spires, 
unicY protest. 

The lihcral genius of Protestantism Imd perfected its 
work. T. irarfon, Hist. Eiig. roetry, II. 4C1. (Latham.) 


Proteus 

Tlie Protestantism of a great number of the Anglican 
clergy is supposed to he bat languid. 

M. Arnold, A Persian Passion Play. 

Protestantize (prot'es-tan-tiz), v. t. ; pret. and 
pp. Protestantized, ppr. P'rotestantizing. [< Frot- 
estant + -ise.] To render Protestant; con- 
vert to Protestantism. 

To Protestantize Ireland. JHsraeU. 

Protestantlyt (prot'es-tant-li), ado. [< Proles- 
tnnt + -?y2.] In conformity to Protestantism 
or the Protestants. 

To protestants . . . nothing can with more conscience, 
more equitle, nothing more 2 rrotestanilg can be permitted 
tlien a free and lawful debate at all times ... of wliat 
opinion soever, disputable by scripture. 

Milton, Civil Power. 

protestation (prot-es-ta'shon), n. [< ME. pro- 
icstatyioim, < OP. protestation, P. protestation 
= Sp. protestacion = Pg.protcstagao = It. pro- 
testazione, protestagionc, CJjL.protestatioiii-), a 
declaration, < L. protestari, pp. protesfatus, de- 
clare in public, bear witness: see protest.] 1. ' 
A solemn or formal declaration of a fact, opin- 
ion, or resolution ; an asseveration : as, protes- 
tations of friendship or o£ amendment. 

But first I make a protestacioun 

That I am dronke, I knowe it by my soun. 

Chatteer, I’rol. to ililler’s Tale, 1. 29. 

Whereas yc write the day and year of D. Barnes’ death, 
it increaseth your own confusion, and shall be a clear tes- 
timony against yourself for resisting those good words of 
hiB protestation, if ye forsake not your heresy in time. 

Coverdale, Remains (Parker Soc.), p. 328. 

You are welcome too, sir ; 

Tis spoken from the heart, and theiefore needs not 

Much protestation. 

Beau, and FI., Custom of the Country, iii. 6. 

He.ar but some vows I make to you ; 

Hear but the protestations of a true love. 

Fletcher ond Jtoicleg, Maid in the Mill, i. 3. 

2. A solemn or formal declaration of dissent; 

protest. 

Which made by the first public reformers 

of our religion against the imperial edicts of Charles the 
fifth imposing church-traditions without Scripture, gave 
first beginning to the name of Protestant. 

Milton, Civil Power. 

I hear at once 
Hubbub of protestation ! 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 215. 

8. In a declaration in pleading, by which 
the party interposed an oblique allegation or 
denial oi somo fact, by protesting that it did 
or (lid not exist, and at the same time avoid- 
ing a direct affirmation or denial, the object 
being to admit it for tbo purpose of the present 
action only, and reserve the right to deny it in 
a future action — ‘’an exclusion of a conclu- 
sion.^^ Co7:c. In Scots fair, a proceeding taken by a 
defender, where the pursuer neglects to proceed, to com- 
pel iiim cither to proceed or to suffer the action to fall. 
=Syn. 1. Afllrmation, averment. See^?roles^ v. i. 
protestator (prot'es-ta-tor), n, [= Pg. j;rofc5- 
tador = It. proiestatore, < "^h. protesiator, < L. 
protestarif pp. proiebtatusy declare in public, 
bear witness: seeprofe^f.] One who protests; 
a protestor. 

protested (pro-tes'ted), p. a. Having made a 
protest. [Rare.] 

In this age, Britons, God hath reformed his church after 
many hundred years of popish corruption ; ... in this 
age he hath renewed our protestation against all those yet 
remaining dregs of superstition. Let us all go, every true 
2 rrnle 8 ted Briton, throughout the three kingdoms, and 
render thanks to God. Milton, Animadversions. 

protester (pro-tes'tOr), «. [< protest + -cr^.] 

1. One who protests; one who utters a solemn 
or formal declaration. 

Were I a common laugher, or did use 
To stale with ordinary oaths my love 
To every newprofcBfcr. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 74. 

A Frotestant, a protester, belonging nearly always to 
an extreme minority, is inevitably disliked — sometimes 
feared, but always disliked. Sharp, D. G. Rossetti, ii. 

2. One who protests a bill of exchange, etc. — 

3. [cop.] Specifically, in a mem- 

ber of a party which protested against the union 
of the Royalists with the Presb^erians in 1G50. 
Also spelled Protestor. 

After Iiaving been long comrades, they had parted in 
some unkindness, at tiio time when the Kingdom of .Scot- 
land was divided into Resolutioners and Protesters: the 
former of whom adhered to Charles II. after his father's 
death upon the Bcaifold, while the Protesters inclined, 
rather to a union with the triumphant republicans. 

Scott, Old Mortality, v. 

protestingly (pro-tos'tiug-U), ado. [< profest- 
ing, ppr. ot protest, v., + -ly^.] In a protesting 
nionnor ; Ijy way of protesting. 

Protestor (pifi-f es'tgr), a. Same as Protester, 3. 
Proteus (pro'tns or '^tu-ns), n. [L., < Gr. XIpu- 
Tci'r, tlio nanio of a sea-god: see def.] 1. In 
classienl myth,, a sea-god, tlio son of Oeoanus 
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and Tethvs -n-ho liad the power of assiuninc the spore in the higher cryptogams, and wlneli 
iMerent Shapes -2. [NL.] A genus of tailed hearsthesexualorgans(nntheiadmandarehego- 
amnhihians t\T)ieal of the family Frolcida:, nia). itiararelymoretliniionctcntliofaninclnnlcngth, 
ampmoians, IJ-picai or i j composed of cellular tissue, and bears the aiitlieridia 

, and aronegonia on its under surface. Aftcrfertilizatlontlie 

; - • obspliere remains for a time within llicarchegoninni, and 

- . ■ ■ procecdstogi-owby the ordinary proeesses of cell-mnlti- 

- - , , - ^ , plication, until flnnlly it breaks tliroiigli the walls of tlio 

. ' ' ■ "/>. i- aiohcgonium diiferciitintcd into ilsilrstrootandlcaf. 'Hie 

' . ■ - _V'' youngplaut continues to diaw its nourishment for a time 
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witlicrs away. Sce/crni, Musci, Ophioglossaccir. Also 
prtithaUuftf proiof/ioffns. 

prothalloid (pro-thal'oid), a. [(.protliaU-ium 
+ - 01 ( 7.1 In resomhling n prothnlliiim. — 
- ~ Prothalloid branch. Same ns iirocmhrgmilc branch 

(which sec, under jirocmlirponfc). 

rnoi/j prothallus (pro-thariis), pi. prothalU (-i). 

established by Laurenti in 17GS. — Sf. [NL.] XHIa'i ^ I-i' 7 "‘o, before, + NL. 7/io77«s.] Same 
In Pioforon, a gomis of animalcules, based as o.s i»otliaIlium. ^ „ 

such bv 0. r. Muller in 17SG upon the protons prothelminth (prp-thcl inmtli), n. L< tir. npu- 
or protean nnimaloulo of earlier writers, ns rof, first, + piiirc n worm: see licl- 

Kosel, 1755. Tho gcmis is the same ns Aino-tn, n com- mhiih.'] Aelliato or tlagcllnto iiifusovinn ; any 
mon species of uhicli is named Aiim'fm profens. Tills member of Uio rrofliciniintha, regarded ns rep- 
pcneric name is untenable, liocauso antedated in tlic hi- yegeptiiig an ancestral tmie of worms. 

the.se animalcules, it was plitn at a time wlicn pciicni, in seo protlicimiiilli.] An oiolcr of pioto/.onn nni- 


Protista 

Can I not sin but thou wilt bo 
My private pro<<moian'cf 

Uerricl", To his Conscience. 
Specifically— (n) Originally, thechietofthe notaries; now, 
in the Itoin, Cath, C/i., one of n college of twelve (formerly 
seven) ecclesiastics charged with the registry of acts, 
proceedings relating to canonization, etc. (p) In the Gr. 
C/i., the chief secretary of the patriarch of Constantino, 
pic, who superintends the secular worh of the provinces, 
(c) In lan% a chief clerk of court; fomieily, a chief cleik 

in the Court of Common Tleas and in tlie King’s Bench.— 

from the proUmllium, but it soon develops root-hairs pjQ^jjOiiotary warbler, Pro/onofann ci7re«, a small mi- 
which extend into the soil and render it independent of j,|.fltory inscctivorons biixiof Korth America belonging to 

the protlmllinm, which, having ncconiplishcd Its purpose, o,._ -f.'Ln.. .... if ?c n Uoonfifni 


The family SyhicoUd/E or Mniotiitid.r. It is a beautiful 
warbler, of a rich yellow color, passing by dogiees tliriugli 
olivaceous to bluish tints on the rump, wings, and tail, 


innlcuics named llyK. M. Diosing{lSG5) as fore- 
shadowing or pretypifyitig the lowest wonns of 
(ho luotnzoic series, as (be tnrhellarians. Tlio 
lerin regarde<l more especially the liolotrlchons ciliatc 
infusorians, Init Included all the dilate and llngcllato 
forms, excepting I'ortiVWfu//rnnd iSfenfonV/.T, and is thus 
ne.wl} synonymous with Sec cut under J’nrn* 
iHcrinm. 


", • ,11 mccuttn. 

HU} gospel: bOO rir/m/d.] ppothelmintllic (pro-tliel-inin'llnh), [<inY). 
ininiini'emont ol tlio gospel; lo- + .|V.] Having tbo ehnractor of nil 


flio niodcrn M'nso’of tlu- tenn, Imd nut been estilblislied 
in zoology. Sec cut uiuior Amu'l'd^ 

4t, [?.<’.] An animiileulc of the genus Proteus 
(or aunma^ha. 

proteus-animalculet (prd'tiis-iui-i-mal'Uul), i,. 

Samo as prolcns, 4. 

protevangelium (pio-to-viiu-jol'i-iim), n. [<i’ib 

wpu7tif, first, + ' 

The c.ai'Ucst niiiiniinv , . 

fonitig to Oon. iii. 15. Also rnlk'd jirofopos^ir/. j-j)al worm; of or pcrtainiii 

Tlie Mcssi.anie niomiies ami Imiies u lileli run like n puUl- 

cn tbreml from tile rmfri miyd.iim in ii.irmiise lust to tbo Qtjjgimjg (p,.,-,-tbel'iniR), H. [XL., < Gr. zpA 

VO cc of John tlio Baptist . . , - vj “ - * 

.sv/iu/, Ilht I'lnlst. ('Iiiirdi, I. §17. — * 

pretext (pro'tokst), ii. [< L. ]iru, before, + 
fejfms te.xt. t't. oiiihxl.} Tlmt part of n dis- 
ooiirso or writing wUielt preecdes some oilier 
part refeiTcd to or quoted. 

Pee n.irliig-Oonld's " rurluns Mj-tlia of tbo Mlddte Arcs." 



• to tlio Fro- 


rrotJionel.\r>' W.^tWc^ (rrf*/(’/ffr«rrx.T ctfrfiO. 

the last blotched with white; the bill is comparatively 
large, half an inch long, and black; the length is 51 
Inches, the extent 0\. It inhabits swamps, thickets, and 
tangle, ue.‘?ts on or near the ground in holes or other shel- 
Icred cavities in trees, stumps, or logs, and lays four or 
live creamy-white profusely speckled eggs. 

prothonotaryship (pro-tlion'o-tu-ri-slup), n. l\ 
prothnuoiari/ Tbo ofiico of a protbon- 

otavy. 

protnoracic Cpro-tlio-rns'ilOi prothorax 

i-thorac-) + -n*.] lixcuionuy of or portahnngto 
tbo protborax.— prothoracic case, that part of the 
integument of a pupa u hich covers tlie pwlhorax. — Pro- 
thoracic cplpleura. t^cc cjdvjcura, Prothoraclc 


p. 000 (cd. London, 14*1), and U\\> protrxt. ^ 

iV, und <?., 7th scr., II. -Tfi, 

prothalamivun, prothalamion (pro-tlm-la'mi- 
nm, -on), it. [< Gr. ~p6, boforo, + ftiWi/mf, n 
bridc-cbambor: Pt'O t/ia/ainiis, Cf. cpith(tlaini~ 
mil.] A pipcc written to celobrate a inniTingo ; 
.an opitlmlnininm 

SiHUisall \'on8C. made I ^ 

lion ('title). 


legs, the fii*stor anterior pair of logs, sometimes aborted, 
nsln certain buiteiilks.-Prothoraclc shoulder-lobes, 


rroi/intnmifin, or a Spousall Verse, made In Kdinnnd 
Spenser. SjKUfrr, I'rotimlamie 

When pnit/idlninwiif prais'd that liappy day 
Wherein gioat Dudley match'd ultli notde <Jray 

Jjrar/ton, Lady Jane Cray to Lord Dudley, 
prothalli, »• IMuriil of prolliiillii.i. 
prothallia, ». I’lnriil of prollinlliitm. 
prothallic (pro-tlial'ik), a. prnllKilli-mn + 
-ic.] In hot., (if or rolatiug to tlio protliriUiiim. 
prothalline (prO-tlial'in), n. [iprothaU-inm + 
-i/icl.] In hut., similarlo. vlmractoristic of, or 
belonging to a iirotliallium. 

Their Ispcrmatia’s! fecundating intiucnco Is . . . eXer- 
cised on the nrof/m/fiMc elements of tlie growing thallus. 

y/xiryc. Jlrit., XIY, f»r»r». 

prothalliiun (pro-tlial'i-nm), pi. prothnlliii 
(-ii). [XL., < L.pro, boforo, + XL. f/biffiw.] In 
hot., a. tballoid oiipbyto orits lioinologue ; a little 
thnlloid structure resembling a liclicn or .Mar- 
c/iniifi(i, wliicli isprodneed liy tlie germination of 


.Of. first, +'<>/i(f, n worm.] A bypotliotical 
primitive worm, tlio entire bodj' of ayldek is 
supposed to have povnianonlly consisted of 
four layers corresponding to those of tlio four- 
layered germ of most animals. JlareM. 

protliesis (prolli'e-sis), H. [< LL. prolhesw, < 

(tr. .ftoiiiatr, a putuiig holorc, inopOMiion, pui prothomx uhleh cover tlie anterior comers 

', preposition. < :Tpo7ith rat, put ociovt?, x m/>o, mc.‘:ollionix. ns In certain Dijitern : when they show 

' — 4'r iionnparcntscparatlou from tlicincsothoiu.v they arc call- 

ed Srtfudtfrr-ffTuonViV.*. 

prothoracotheca (pr6-tb(V'r{)-ku-tliG'Kii), pi. 
prothoracothcctT {‘So), rNL.,<Gr. before, + 
Oopa^ {0(jpaK-)f breast, 4* h case, box.]^ In 
nitoiu., t)ic protboracic case, or that part of the 
integument of a pupa covering tbo protborax. 
prothorax (pro-tlio^raks), ». [NIj.j < Gr. :rpd, 
before. + breast: seo fftorax,'] In /)i- 

sccta, tlio first one of tbo throe thoracic somites, 
wbicli succeeds tbo bead, is succeeded by tbo 
mesotborax, and bears the fir.^t pair of legs. 
In descriptions of Cihoplctn and IltmipUrn the term Is 
often re.itrlctcd to the bioail shield, or pionotum, fonmng 
the p.ut of the thor.ix seen fiom nbo\o. In the //tmir- 
jif'Ofrrn. Di'iiferfr.nnd/.f'^'d/fV'tfru thepiotlioiax is generally 
fo small nv li> be bardh disllngni'bnlde. See cuts under 
Ccicofitcni, Jn^cetd, vtchothvrnT, and nit fn/Aornr.— Crucl- 
.4. <>ti. nv-AfVfAmv Sec the ad- 


]ioso, ^ ^ . 

bol'oro, + Tilhvdt, put, place: sec thesis, Cf. 
prostlush','] 1. In (bo (!r, Ch.x (n) Tlioprona- 
ratloa and preUminnry oblation of the eucha- 
ri’^tic olomonts before (be liturgy: more fully 
failed (be olVter of protht sis. This ofilce is s.ald re- 
«I)on«lvely hv priest and deacon. The priest signs an otk 
hdc u nil the holy Iniicc, thriislR the laucc intti the rigid, 
upper, and loner sides ot the ludy lamb, lifts ibis 
ntf cuts it cn»«s\\I»e. and stabs It. He llivii blesses the 
< bailee svhlcli the deacon has iweparcd (mixed). Appitw 
priate prayers nml verses t'f .Scripture accompany tlicso 
I Ite.«. lie then takes fnun the remainder t»f lids and other 
oblate'. i»yrainb!al pieces calletl jKirfiont ot the Virgin 
Mary, njmstles, maityrs, etc., the living nml the dead, 
comincmoratlnc these cl.isscs. and arranging the portions 
ill a prv'scrlbed maimer oii tlio dl«k (nalcii). Incen'^e is 
then offered, the a-sterlsk and veils jdaced over Iho eie- 
melds, and tlie pr.i)er of prothesIs said. Tlic elements 
are left in the chapel of pmthesls till taken to the altar nl 
the Ureal Ihdrance. (b) The (able on which this 


nto.cmarginalc, lohed, etc., prothorax, 
jeetives. 



jivepuratioii is nmdo (the (nblcor altar of protb -/ -n 

csis). It answers to tbo ^Yc^;tc^n credence- prothyalosoma (prp-tbi'’.:i-lo-so ma), pi. 
table, (r) The apartment or tbo part of the (-ma-tii). [NL., < Clr. Trpwrof, 

bema or snnetunry in which this table is situ- first, '+ glass, + ewf/a, body,] \ an Ben- 

ated nml tbo oflicc used (tlie chapel of protb- odon's name (ISSo) of an investing portion or 
esis). Seo htnm and the cut Ihcro given.— 2. snbcrical envelop of the nucleolus of the ini- 
Iii fjrauUf addition of one or more sounds or clous of an ovum. 

letters at the beginning of a word, some Kniln prothya-losomad (pro-tbl^n-lo-so'mnl), u. [' 
writers iwe lids form for Uio Greek rpoeO.aiv (see }>ro<^ jn'othtialosoma + -at,] Of or pertaining to the 
thefis) fipimrently throiigli mipappiehenslon. niul tomo pi-otliynlosoiua 


- ' 



modern writers prefer It iis more specific. 

3. In surp,, ]»roslbesis. 
prothetic (pro-thet'ik), a, [< prothesis {-thet-) 
+ -»(•,] Pertaining to or exhibiting prothesis. 
prothctically (prp-tbct'i-kal-i), «dr. By protU- 
csis. 

Lellcrs added 7>rof7iffiVa7bf. 

7Vrt«.». -Iwmr, P/n'M. XVI. App. p. XX.xlll. 

prothonotarial (prfi-ilion-ii-iri'ri-nl), ((. 
thomitiirij + -«/.] Pertaining or belonging to 
a ])rotlionolary. 

protbonotariat (prfi-llion-o-tfi'ri-at), ii. [Also 
in-op. pruloiioliiriiii, < OP. "jirotlioiwlnriiit, < 
JIL. jirulonntariits, jirotlionotnry: see protlioii- 
olnri/.] "" " .-.-.-.-1 1 ... t ........ .... 

aposlol 

prothonotafy, 

piai 


prothysteron (pri5-tliis'te-ron), », [< Gr. erpo- 

VioTcpor, < Tcpurog, first, + iarepo;, last. Cf. lii/s- 
tcron-protrroii.] In rhet., same as hijslcroii-pro- 
tcroii, 1. ^ t 

proticlmite (pial-tik'nlt), n. [< Gr. erpuro^, first, 
+ igTof, a traek, trace, footstep, + -tic-.] A 
fossil track or trace oecuiTing in tbe Potsdam 
sandstone of Canada, supposed to Imvo been 
mado by trilobites, or some related animals, as 
cnryptc’rids. , 

protist (pro'tist), ((. and II. [< I. n. 

Pertaining to tbo Frolistri, or having tbeir ebav- 
acters. 

II. II. Anv member of tbe Pi'obsto. 

’ [< Gr. crpaTiara, 

superb 
former^ 

^ animated 

hificn (-riz). [Prop, protonotarp, formci-ly pro- wbieli Hneekcl proposed (ISOS) to in- 

■ bP. Iimthoimlnirr. P. iiroUinotiurc - 



1 Trotli illitiii) anti yotinc jilinllct of Pteris l rftu.i A’//, the rlnA- 
ci.ls; R, Uie roots, c. ytxiutittunt ctutcitum 3 Vertu il sc».lu n 
of tlic wtiif, Init tlic j>l iHtlct Mxy yrninc liiMgnifitil ' • A**, ilic Tht-r- 
Olds, <», arclicyoiii I. 4 '1 lie nntlicruliiiiii of the i.iiii(,‘. .S', llic 
HI" .intlicro-Aiids ,hi);lily majinUitd). 


iniioinric; < OP. prothonotaire, P. proloiioUtirc 
= Sp. Pg. It. proUiiiotarin,<. JIL. proiniwhiriiis', 
a chief notary or scribe, < Gr. "pwroc, first, + L, 
iiotiiriii.'i, notary: sec iiuliiry.] A cliief notary 
or clerk. 


elude the Fnitii:ii<t and the Frotoplii/ta, or the 
lowest animals and plants ns collectively dis- 
tinguished from other organisms. Tlio jiioiio- 
sit Ion to recognize this alleged '* tldid kingdom” had been 
several times made before, aud the unicellular luaiits and 



Protista 

animals had hecn prouped together under various names, 
lisPro^och’<fta of Ilogg (1830), and Primalia of ^Yilson and 
Cas'^in (ISC3). 

protistan (pro-tis'tfin), a. and n. [< ProUsfa 
+ I. h. Of "or iiertainiiig to the Pro- 

II. It, A member of the Protista; any uni- 
fT'lliilar organism not definitely regarded as a 
plant or an animal. 

protistic (pro-tis'tik), a. [< Protista 4* -jc,] 
Of or pertaining to the Protista, 

Protium (pro'sbi-nm), it, [NL. ("Wight and 
Aniott, IvSol); pei’haps from a native name in 
.lava.] A genus of polypetalous trees of the 
r»rtb*r Pairseracc/c and tril)o Parscrerc, it is char- 
nctLtizetl hy a fji cup.shaped four- to six-cleft calyx, a 
cup-like dj-k bo.aiug the four to six long natron- petals, 
{.lid tlie lijht to I'M-lvc unequal erect staiULiis on its 
iijaT'':fii, ami a plohoso drupe, tlic fleshy outside sjdjttlng 
into four v.iUcs and llie stone consisting of from one to 
ftiui bony ont- -iceded nutlets, at first united together but 
finally free. There arc about .'•0 species, natives of the 
tropic® of both lionii®phcics. They arc small trees, exud- 
ing a babiinio resin, and bearing pinnate leaves toward 
tiie end of the lu-anchlets, composed of three or more large 
^talked leafiets The small slender-pedieellcd flon ers 
fnnn branching panicles borne on long stalks. P. Ginn- 
iicti'r Is tlic hjaua or incensc-trec of liritisli Guiana, ami 
/’. allit-^iniiiin is there knomi as ivliite cedar. Some of the 
sjitcie® have fnrmcily liecn clashed under fcica (Aohlct, 
177.'). They produce many v.alnable gum resins, for which 
5 e fh'vtt, acuuchi-rcsui, cnraiiua, amiuia, :ind hi/niva amn 

(under 

proto-. [< Or. rrpfj-rf, first, ®-upcrl.,< rrpd, before, 
fiv.'^l. in advance of.] gVii element in compound 
woials of Greek origin, meaning * first, ^ and de- 
noting precedence in time, rank, or degree, iic- 
vides its Jieqncnt use in scientific names, it Is enmnmn in 
compounds having a historical reference, as profo-.-lratic, 
piVi.'o-.lftvhV, etc. Compare jjrfjfo-C'mipojfud, 

proto-abbatyt (pro-to-ab'a-ti), a. [< Gr. -puror, 
lir^t, + ML. abhatiaf abbacy: seo abhaaj,'] A 
fiivt or I'riueipal abbacy. 

Dunstati . , , was the first abbot of Dnglaiul, not In 
time, but in honour, Glastouburj* heitig tlio proto-nlhaUj 
tlun nnd many jvais after 

riill/-r, Worthies, Sonicrsct<hlro, III. 02. 

proto-apostate (pro'lo-a-])os'tAt), ». [< Ur. 

-liCirar, lir-t, -f u-ocruTi,':, ni'OStnte: !-cc 
/ti/i'.] j\ lir.'-t nr orifrinal iipostnto. 

.®!r .Tanu® ’'lentgomory. the false and fickle j/rcfa-nj'Of. 
t/'tr ('! vvliiggi-m 7/iit/ntn, Const. Hist., III. 127, note. 

protoblastic (pro-tn-liljis'lik). «. [< Ur. -/luror, 
-I- ,;>.r;!7ruf, finnn.] hkiriif ns linJolitastic, 
'llii irrs of rmninmlE nre, ns cmbrj'oloffi-ts wouUl sny. 
rtnnl irl> ;/r. 'nttn^lic. Atnfr. yat,, Will. I'JTh. 

protooanonical (pro'to-kn-non'i-knl), «. [< 
JIL. jirrili>’'riiiniiici(s, < Ur. n-pwrof. first, + snrcni- 
(.•aiioiiical: spo canonic.] Of tlic first or 
oritriiial caiiriii. Soo dcnicrocannniciil. 

rroni tlic JM rpetun! and universal tradition and rrac- 
tice of tin* 1 linl*' elmrcli fiom the apostles' time to ours. 
-Vf inny Inie a liniuim persuasion, and that certain and 
inh'lliltlc, of the divine and canonical autliority of tliosc 
l,ook« u lileh w ere still unduutitcd, or vvliicli some call the 
j<rnt’ cannnieat. liaxter, Saints Rest, 11., I*rcf. 

Protocaulidfs (pro-to-ka'll-dCO, ii.pk [NL., < 
J’rolnranliin -h -ii/.r.J A family of spicntooiis 
jionnaluloiil jiolyp.-!, typified by'flio genua I’ro- 
tornnlon. They are of sm.all sire, without cells or ra- 
chlvl jihmiiU'., and with ses.silc polypltcs on both sides of 
the mchl- In a sinclc scries or In Indlstlnet rows. 

Protocaulon (prri-td-kri'Iou), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
-rfujcnr, iir.sf. -i- nav'/i'ir, tile stalk of a, plant.] 
Tlio tyiiiciil gomis of I'rntncnniitJ.r. 
protoc'ercal (prit-ld-sf-r'kal), «. [< Gr. wpiTirnr, 
first, -h tail : fpc cereal.] H.avinga prim- 

itive tail-fill : iiotiiiptlio emliryoiiie idage of tlic 
vortical fiiis and tail of a fi.sli, wlieu tiio.sv eoii- 
aisf of a oontiniioiis skiufold along botli ujiiier 
and tindor sido.a of tlio body and around its tail- 
ond. itcffricn Wi/inan. 

protocere (pro'to-ser), u. [< Gr. -paro^, first, -f 
i.ipar, born.] The rudiment of tlie antler of a 
deer, or tliaf jiroces.s of tlio antler whicb is be.st 
developed in the second year, 
protocerebral (pro-td-sor'e-bral), a. [< prn- 
tneerthrnm + -a/.] Of orpertuming to tlio pro- 
toeerobnnn. 

protocerebmm (■pro-tfi-sor'e-lmim), it. [NL., 

< Gr. -puToc, (ir.st, -f It. ccrchrum, tiio brain : 
seo ccrchnan.] Tlio primitive anterior cerebral 
vesicle or rudiment of tlio eerebrum ])T0pcr. 
A'. Y. Mnl. .Tour., Jrarcli 28, 1885, p. 5.")4. 

protocblorid, protochloride (pro-ffi-klo'rid), 
n. [< Gr. TcpijTor, first, -i- K. chinrid, cldnride,] 
A clilorid vvlioso molecule contains .a single 
elilorin atom, or one in wbieli tlio ratio of 
cblorin atom.s to basic atoms i.s tlio smallest. 
—Protocblorid of mercury, S.ime ns calomel. 
Protococcacea 2 (pro^'to-ko-ka'se-e), ii./jI. [NL., 

< J’rolococcns -b -acccc.] An order of tmicollu- 
litr alga; of tlie class J’rolococcoidcic, typified 
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by the genus Protococcus, it includes a number of 
organisms of very simple structure, many of which occur 
both in a frce.swimmilig and in a rcstinff condition. 

protoooccoid (pro-to-kok'oid), a. [< Proto- 
coccus -b -off/,] In hot., resembling Proto- 
coccus. 

Protoooccoide® (pro^to-ko-koiMo-e), n. pt. 
[NL., < Protococcus -b -oidca;.] A class of mi- 
nute plants belonging to tbo group Schizoplty- 
cc.r, taking its name from the genus Protococ- 
Cits, It Incluiles those simplest forms of vcgetflhle life 
in which the ciulocliromc consists of pure chloiophyl of 
Its mitural gieen color, sometimes replaced, to a greater 
or less extent, by n red pigment, but never possessing in 
the cell-sap n soluble Idiie coloring matter. Tliey arc of 
microscopic size, and may occur in both the resting and 
tlie motile condition. They multiply \'ery rapidly hy bipar- 
titlon ami al®o by means of swarm-spores. Tliis class is 
a purely ptovisional one, and probably includes many 
forms that arc notldng more than stages in the develop- 
ment of algaj of greater complexity and belonging to 
widely separated families. Tlie Protococcoulejc embrace 
two orders, Iha Prcinotfie.'c and Protoeoccaeac. ScoSchizo- 
phttCCtC, 

Protococcus (pro-to-kok' us), «- [NL. (Agnrilh)» 
< Gr. ;rpwror, first, 4- KOKhog, .aLciTj’t seo coccus.'] 
A genus of algro, typical of the order Protococ- 


cavrre niid chiss Protococcoidrrr, They aro in the 
strictest sense unicellular plants, being spherical, un- 
hranchcii, and sin* 
gle, org.athered into 
imirul.ir groups or 
elu'-ter®. They are 
primarib always ftll- 
eil with chlorophjl- 
gteen cjtioplasin, 
vvlileli often ch mges 
to red byexposureor 
other circninstaiices 
Theymultlplyrapid- 
ly by repeated bip.vr- 
titlon of the cell-contents. P. HridiJt I.s exceedingly abun- 
dant cverj'wheie. forming broadly expanded strata of yel- 
lovvi.Mi- or daiktr-gicen color on trunks of trees, moist 
rocks, wall®, llinbers <if shaded Imildlngs, old fences, etc. 

m'vntiK Is the welbknown ‘*rcd snow *' whiclt frequently 
covers laigc tnicis of snow In arctic or nlplnc regions in a 
very short time. 



Rc«l SnAw {Pro/^cficrut nizaitt), higtily 
m.ignifictl 


ProtocfElomata (pro'to-.vo-lo'ma-tH), ». pt. 
[NL., < Gr. fiint, + so(/’.6i/m(r-). aliollovv, 

ciivit,v: HOP cdtnmu.] Aiiimnls vvliicb liavp a 
liriiuitivc arcbontpvoii with simjilcea'lomiosnc.s 
or briitic!iiiig<livpi'tic-ulu, ns most sponges : more 
fully cnlb’il Metazoa protoca tomata. .1. Hyatt. 
I'roc. Bust. .Soe. Nnt. lli.st., 1884, p. 118. 
protocfElomate (in'o'to-se-Io'mat), u. One of 
tlio Protnen loiiiala. 


protocffllomatic (]n'6-to-sG-l<}-mnt'ik). a. [< 
PratneaTomata -b -ic.] 'Of or’perfaiiiing to tlio 
Protocatomata. 


protocol (pro'to-kol), «. [< OF. protncnic, pro- 
tliucolc, protccolc, F. protncolc = Pr. protlicofic = 
Sp. protocolo = pg. It. prntocollo = D. proiokol 
= G. prolocoll, protoloU = Sw. protokoll = Dan. 
prntohot, < ML. protocottum, corruptly protlio- 
cntiuui, a ilraft of n document, a minute, a pub- 
lic rcgistiT, a paper confinned by a seal, < MGr. 
irpurdoo'/y nr, a protocol, orig. a leaf or sheet 
glued ill front of a manuscript, on wliieli to 
cuter partieulare ns to the administration under 
which the manuscript was written, tlic writer’s 
name, etc., < Gr. tvpurof, first, -b Ko?./nr, glue, < 
f.67./a!, glue: SCO coltodiou, etc.] If. TIio ori- 
ginal of any writing. 


An orlalnnl is styled the protoent. or scrlptiiml innlrtv; 
niul It the protwol, which Is the root mid foundnttoii of the 
Instrument, docs not nppenr, the instrument Is not viiliil. 

AyliJTe, r.srergon. 

2. In diplomacy, the miiuitcs or rough draft of 
an instrument ora transaction; licnee, tho ori- 
ginal copj’ of any dcs]mtcli, treaty, or otlicrdoc- 
ument ; a dociiraeiit serving ns a'prcliminnrj’ to 
or oppiiing of any diplomatic transaction ; .also, 
a diplomatic doetiment or miiiuto of proceed- 
ings signed by friendly powers in order to 
sceuro certain diplomatic ends by peaceful 
moans. 


Tlie next diiy Ihe Doctor IDnlc], hy narocmeiit, hroupht a 
most aide prnUtcnl of denmiidn In the iiamc of all the com* 
missloiiers of her Majesty llllizaliellit 

Mottcy, Hist. >'ctherlaud 8 , II. tOG. 

3. A record or registry; in /aip, a notary’s rec- 
ord of coiiios of his acts. 

The proforot here la admirahle. taken on the spothyMr. 

n and prlnled In full, and 5Ii. O is vciy positive 

In stating that therewcrenlargc mimlierof completesnc. 
cesses [In cxjierimcnts], dnicr. Jntir. /’si/e/iot.. I. l.'lll 


4. In flic parts of the United .States acf|uircd 
from Jfe.vieo, tho original record of Ihe trans- 
fer of laud. Under Spanish laws the parties to a deed, 
or other Instrnmciii nifecting land, appeared heforc a rc. 
t/ulor, a sort of notary or alderman, nccompnnled hy f heir 
iielghhora na “ inafrumental witnesses,” and stated tho 
terms of their agreement. That oftlccr made a minute of 
the tertns and entered the formal agreement in a book. 


protogaster 

This entry was called the protocol or matrix, and remained 
with the officer, the parties receiving from him a similar 
document called a temmonio, 

protocol (pro'to-kol), v. ; prot. and pp. proto- 
coUcilf ppr, prolocolUnf/, [< protocol, ?i.] I, 
inirans. To foim protocols or ni’st drafts} issue 
protocols. 

Serene Highnesses who sit ihexa protocolling, and mani- 
festoing, and consoling mankind. 

Carhjle, French Rev., II. vi. 3. (pavies.) 

Nevertheless, both in Holland and England, there had 
been other work than protocolling. 

Motley, Hist. Netherlands. II. 445. 

II. tratis. To make a protocol of. 

protocol-book (pro'to-kol-buk), «. A book for 
the purpose of entering records; a register. 

A second person sitting at the other side of the table 
reads oft and records in the protoeol-booJc the distance of 
eacii excursion. Mind, IX. 103. 

protocolist (pro'to-kol-ist), n. [= (x. protocol- 
list = Sw. Da-n, protoJcollist = Russ, protol'olis- 
iii ; protocol 4- -ist.] A register or clerk. 

The protoeolists, or secretaries, 

IIarpcr*8 Monthly, LXIV, 275. 

protocolize (pro'to-koMz), r. ; pret. and pp. 
protocolizccl, ppr. protocoUzinp. [< protocol 4- 
-izc,] To wi’ite or draw up protocols. 

Kept protoeoUziny with soft promises and delusive de- 
lays. MaJiony, Father ITout, p. 35, note. (Encyc. Diet.) 

proto-compound (pro'to-kom^poiind), ii. In 
chcDi.t originall}, tho first of a series of binary 
compounds aiTanged according to the number 
of atoms of the electronegative element. At 
present the term is most commonly used, in contradistinc- 
tion lo pcr-eompmnids, to designate those compounds of 
an clement which contain lelatively less of the electro- 
negative radical. Thus, two chlorids of iron are known, 
FeClrt and FC’>Cl 0 ; the former is called protochlorid, tho 
latter percA?on’(f. [T ho name is less usual now than it was 
some years ago.l 

protoconch (pro'to-kougk), ii. [< Gr. irpuro;, 
first, -b f.6)X't, h mussel, sliell : see couch.] Tho 
embryonal or primitive sliell of au aramonoid 
copli.alopoil. Owen. Also c.alled cmhryo-sac, 
ucicctl, and ovisac. 

Tho position was takon that tho scar of the Kaiitiloiilcs 
shoivoii that a protoconch hail cxlstoil in tho embryo of 
Xiiiitllus, hut Iintl dis.ippearcil during tho growth of the 
shell, tho senrboing uncovered by its removal. 

A. llyatt, ITuo. Amor. Assoc. A v, Sol., 1SS4, p. 32B. 

protoconchal (pro'tfi-kong-knl), a. [< proto- 
couch -b -at.] Pertaining to tho protoconch. 

Protodermiace® (pro-to-tler-mi-fi'se-e), )i. pt. 
[NL. (Hostnfinslti), < Protodermium -b -accic.] 
A family of Mj/xomycctcs of tlio order Proto- 
dcrmicir, containing the monotj-pie genus Pro- 
lodcrmitim. It has the eharaoters of tho or- 
der. 

Protodermie® (pro^to-der-mi'e-o), n.pl. [NL., 
< J'rvtodtrmium + -cfr.] An order of Myxomy- 
cclcs, embracing tho single family /’rofoncrmin- 
cc,T. The periditim is simple, of regular shape, 
ami destitute of cnpitulum ; tho spores are 
violet. 

Protodermium (pro-to-der'mi-um). u. [NL. 
(Kostafinski, 1875), < tir. gpCirof, first, -b dipfia, 
skin.] A monotypio genus of mj’xomycetous 
fungi, typical of the iaxnWy Proiodcrmiaccx and 
ovdoT Protodcrmiac. P.prcsitlmn, the only spe- 
cies, is found on decaying wood. 

protodipnoan (pro-to-dip'no-an), n. [< Gr. 
-puToc, first, + E. dipuoaii.] ' A primitive dip- 
iioan; a supposititious representativo of the 
stock from which the dipnoans sprang. 

Protodonata (pro-to-do-mt'tij), u. pi. [NL., < 
Gr. trpurof, first, -b hJL. Oilonata, q. V.] A 
group of fo.ssil pseudoncuroptcrous insects of 
tlio coal period, containing forms resembling 
the Odonata or dragon-flies of tho present 
day. 

Proto-Doric (pr6-t6-dor'ik), a. and u. [< Gr. 
crpCtror, first, -b iiopisig, Doric.] I. a. In arch., 
primitively Doric ; noting any stylo, member, 
etc., ns n column or capit.al, which e.xhihitstlio 
I'udimcnts of tho latcr-iloveloped Grecian Doric, 
or is considered ns having coutrihuted to tho 
evolution of tlio Grecian Doric. 

II. 11 . In arch., primitive ov nidimcntary 
Doric. Sco cut under hypogcum, 

protogaster (pr6-to-gas't6r), u. [< Gr. ipuroe, 
first, -b }aaTi/p, stomach.] In cudiryol., the ccu- 
tral cavity of agnstrula; tlio primitive intesti- 
nal cavity of a two-layered germ; tho hollow 
of the arclicnfcrou of a gorm-cnp, inclosed by 
the liypoblnstie blastodermic membrane or on- 
doilcriii, and coinnmnieating with tho exterior 
by the protosfoina orarclimostoma, which is tho 
orifice of iiiviigiiiatioii of tho iiiiteeedent blas- 
tiiln. 
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protogastric (pro-to-gas'trik), a. [< protogas- 
ter + -ic.] 1. Of or pertaining to tuo proto- 

gaater. — 2. In kraeliyurons Crustacea, noting 
an anterolateral sukdiinsion of tlie gastric loke 
of the carapace. See cut under JBrachijiira. 
protogenal (pro-toj'e-n.al), a. [< Gv. 
first, + -yct'K, produced (see -gcii), + -«7. ] First- 
horn ; primitive or original, as organized mat- 
ter. 


Saroodo or thejmXojrcaanelly-spcd;. 

Owen, Comp. Anot. (18(>S), III. 817. 

Protogenes (pro-toj'e-nes!), n. [NL., < Gr. tt/io- 
Tof, first, + produced; seo -genJ] A ge- 

nus of amo3l3ifomi mastigopodous protozoans, 
referred by Haeckel to tlio LoJtosa^ by Lankes- 
ter to the Vroicoinyxa^ having filamentous, i*aini- 
fied, and anastomosing pseudopodia. 


In the ProtoQcnes of Professor IFncckcl, there has been 
reached a type distinguishable from a Xiagraent of albu- 
men only by its ftnoly-grauular cJiaractcr. 

Jl. Sjjencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 55. 


protogenesis (prd-td-jen'e-sis), ii. [< Gr. irpurof, 
first, + ysrcaii, generation.] The origination of 
living from not-living matter; ahiogencsis. it 
is a logical inference that protoaencsls has occurred at 
some time, but rve liar e no knowledge of llic fact. 

protogenetic (pro'to-je-uet'ik), «. [As profo- 
gcnic, with term, as in gciictic.2 Same as jiro- 
togcnic. 

protogenic (pv6-to-jon'ik), a. [< Gr. ^pu-oc, 
first, + -ynv/j-, produced (see -gen), + -Fc.] 1. 

In gcoh, noting ciystulUiio or fire-formed rocks, 
in contradistinction to which notes 

those formed from tliera by mechanical action. 
— 2. Inlot., noting those intercelUilav spaces 
of plants whicli are formed when tho tissues be- 
gin to differentiate. Compare hysterogenic, hjsi- 
gciious^ sclu'ogvitu'. 

protogine (pro'to-jen), u. [irreg. < Gr. rrpiro:, 
first, + ywtofhtf becomo, bo.] A va- 

riety of granite occurring in tho Alp.->. This was 
formerly considered n peculiar rock, thullglit-colorcU mica 
which it coutuius h.i\lng been mistaken fur talc. Sumo 
varieties of the Alpine eranity do contain talc or chlorite, 
but these minerals do not appear to l»c e5«icntl.al to its con- 
stitution. I'onnerly mitten sometinios by I roneb geolo- 
gists ^irofo^/u'’. Also culled Alinne granite and prvtojine 
fjranitc. 

protogospel (pv6-to-gos'pcl), u. [< Gr. -prirof, 
first, + 13. ga'^ptl.} .Samu us prolrraitgclium. 
Schaff. 

protograph (pro'to-graf), ». (;< Gr. rrgaror, fir.st, 
+ ypafiit’, write.] A iirulimiiinry draft or pro- 
posed statement. 

protogyiious (iiro-toj'i-nus), «. [< proliiggii-g 

+ -oils,'] 1, Of or pertaining to protogyny ; 
eliaraeterized or afioeted by protogjniy. — 2. 
In hot., .-.ame as piiitrrogijiiiiiis. 

In jrrotogi/itijuii (lowers the stlsmn Is receptive before 
the niitbers In the same bower arc mature. 

Sachs, botany (tiaiis.), p. bl3. 


protogyny (prii-toj'i-ni), a. [< Gr. ccpi'jrnr, first, 
-f 7 female (in mod. hot. a pistil).] 
same as prolcroggiig. See tlio quotation under 
proiaiiitrg, 

ProtohippUS (pro-tq-hip'us), n. [NL., < Gr. 
TTpuToc, first, -f i~~ 0 '., hor.se. i A genus of fos- 
sil horses of tho family nquidic, founded hy 
Leidy iu 18.')S upon remains from tho early 
Pliocene of Nortli America. 

proto-historic fjno'tp-lns-tor'ik), a. [< Gr. 
cepetnw, first, + iGropis'dr, historic.] Helonging 
or relating to tlie (lawn or very hoginnings of 
reeorded history. 

Tlio dlEcourac of Signor Vllauova Is on pre-bistoric or 
proto-hiietoric Spain. The Acndeinij, >'o. bOT, p. iS. 

Protohydra iiuo-tq-hi'drn), n. [NL., < Gr. 
irpo-or, first, -1- NL. Ilijitrn: see ITyilrii, 4.] A. 
genus of eleiithorohlastic hydroids rescinhling 
Jfgdra, hut of still simpler fonn, as tliey lack 
tentacles. 

Proto-Ionic fpr6'to-i-on'ik), a. [< Gr. a-puror, 
first, -k 'iuviKur, Ionic.] In arch., jirimitivoly 



Ionic; exhibiting or containing tho germs of 
Ionic. 

protomala (pro-to-ma'Iji), a.; pi. proloiital.-c 
(-16). [NL. (Paeliard, iSS.I), x Gr. -puror, first, 


-k L. ptala, mandible.] Tho mandible of a 
myriapod, the morphological equivalent of that 
of a hexapodous insect, but not structurally 
homologous therewith, rather resembling the 
laeinia of the maxilla of the hexapods. Seo 
the quotation, and cut under cpilahrum, 

Tbc protomala consists of two portions, the cardo and 
stipes, while the hexapodous mandible is invariably com* 
po.scd of but one piece, to wtileh the muscles are directly 
attached, and which corresponds to the stipes of the 
inyi i.apodouB protomala, 

A. S, Packard, Proc. Amcr. Philos. Soc., June, 1883, p. 103. 

protomalal (pro-to-ma'l.al), a. [^protomala -k 
-nl.] Of or pertaining ’to the protomala of a 
myriapod. I'ackard. 

protomalar (pro-to-mfi'lUr), a. [< protomala 
-k -«)'3.] In Myriapoda, s.amo as protomalal. 

protomartyr (pr6-to-mUr't6r), II. [Formerly 
also prothomartyr ; = F. proiomartyr = Sp. jno- 
tomdrlir = Pg. proiomurti/r = It. proiomartirc, 
< ML. protomartyr, < MGr. -paTi/iapTvp, first 
mnrtj’r, < Gr. ayiurof, first, -k paprvp, martjT: 
seo martyr.] Tho first martyr; tho first of any 
sorie.s of martyrs; tho first who suffers or is 
sacrilieed in any cause; speeifienUy, Stojihen, 
tho earliest Christian martyr. 

In the lionourc of Hint lioly Bcynt Albon. 

J''ah//frn, Chi'on., I. cxviii. 
Tlml ProfO‘^fnr^t/r, tho yong fnlthfiill Steven, 

AVbom til’ Imtefiill lews wltli hellish rngc did stone. 

St/lresftr, tr. of Du Itarlas's Triumph of Faith, III. 28. 

Myself were like enough, O girls. 

To unfurl the maiden banner of our rights. 

And clad In Iron hurst tho ranks of war, 

Or, falling, protomartyr of our cause, 

Die. JVnni/ron, Princess, Iv. 

protomeristem (nro-to-inor'is-tom), «. [< Gr. 

rr/>6r«r, first, + iJ. vtcristem.'] In hot,y primary 
moristoin — that is, vonnf? and imperfectly de- 
veloped meviatem wliich ibrntH tlio first fonndn- 
tioii or beginning of an or/;an or a tissue. Soo 
mcristcni* 

protomerite (pro-tom'e-ril), «. [< Gr. :rporor, 
first, + ftipor, a part, + -i/r-.] Tho smaller an- 
terior one of the two colls of a dicy.stidan or sep- 
tate fjr(‘jxurine. it may hear the cplmcritc, or probos- 
els fler\ ing for the attachment of the pamslte to Its host, 
in wlilcli cave the grcgarlnc Is cnllcd a cephalont. Tho 
Iirotomeritc Is dlstlngtilshcd from the l.argcr posterior 
iti'uUnncritc, 

protomeritic (pro^to-me-rit'ik), a. [< pro- 
(onuritc + -le.] Porlaiiiuig to tho protomerito 
of a grcfjarino. 

Protomeryx (pro-ip-inO'rjk.s), «, [NL., < Gr. 
irpoTor^ first, + fii/pc^y a ruintiiatinf; mammal.] 
A genus of fossil camels of the family 
named by Leidy in 1850 from remains of Mio- 
cene age of North America. 

protomesal (pro-to-mes'al), a, [< Gr. rpwroc, 
fii>t, + ptonr, midille: sec mr.va/.] In cntmu.j 
uotinj^ a series of winp-cells or nroolets in hy- 
monoiiterous insoet.s, between the ptcrostig- 
nia or the costal cells and tho ni»icnl marfcin. 
hirhff. There may bo as man)* ns three of these cell?, dis- 
tinguished a.s upper, middle, and louer. Tlicy eorre«i>nriil 
to tlie second, tlilrd, ainl fourth suhmnrgiiial or cubital 
cells of modern eiilomologiBts 

Protomonas (pro-toin'o-nas), «. [NL., < Gr. 

;rpwrof, first, + /a/rof, Fuiixle: SCO A 

penus of J/oMcro, or inyxoi>odons Protozoa^ 
characterized by tho production, after becom- 
inp encysted and ruptiirinp, of free mastipoi>o- 
dous perms, which swim by means of a long vi- 
brutile fiapelluin, like fiapellate infu'^orians. in 
tills free slate the germs arc ma?tlgopods. hut they after- 
u aril withdraw (heir tUamentous p^ieitdojtodin, and iR'Comc 
myxopod?, ^\])Ich creej) abuiit by means of loliatc pseudo- 
pcHlla. Sec cut under J^rottnin/xa. 

protomorpbic (prO-to-morTik), Gr. 
ror, first, d- fiopi^n/, form.] Beinp in the first, 
most primitive, or simplest form or shape; hav- 
inpa primitive character or strueturc; not met- 
ainorphic; as, “a jtrotovivrphtc layer” [of tis- 
buc], II, Spciicrr, Prill, of Biol., (>290. 

Protomyces (pro-tom'i-sez), M. [NL., < Gr. 

first, + ftcKf/r, a imi.shrooTn.] A small 
penus of zypomycetous fuiipi, type of the order 
Protomjfrctficr/c. They aie mostly p-irasltlc upon tho 
Vinbdl{/cr/Cf Iiihatdting tlie ititcrcelliUar spaces of tho 
leaf-stem, petiole, llowcr-slalk, and pericn^. They liavo 
a braneliiug septate mycelium, upon which arc formed 
at Irregular inter>'.als largo oval resting progamotangin. 
When themyeelimn dies tlicy persist and hibernate, and 
are ]ibej*ntcd when the tissues of the host decay. 

Protomycetacese (pro-tp-mi-se-tii'se-e), ». pk 
[< Protomyces (-c/-) + -acac.'} Aji order of 
zygoniycotons fungi, t>'i)ified by the genus Pro- 
iomyccs. 

Protomyxa Cpro-to-raik'sii), ». [NL, (Haeckel, 
18G8), s Gr. ttputo^, firstl y /n'^a, mucus,] A 
geiui.s of jVm/mf, represented by an organism 
which consists of a number of m^TCopods run 
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together into an active plasmodium, which, be- 
coming quiescent and encysted, undergoes fis- 



rrolcmyxa auranti<rca. 


a, quiescent, enej'sted 5 t, dividing in the cl’s!; e, cyst burst, giving 
exit to mastigopocU resembling monads or A.igeU.vte infusorians 
'^lilcb aficr a while Ixcome nmeebiform inyxo{>ods {e), a number o( 
which then unite into .a single active plasmodjum [/"), which grows and 
feeds, as ui>on the infusorians ami the diatoms figured in its sub- 
stance (these arc a peridinium above, next two Istlimia, below three 
diCtyocj'sUe), 

sivo nmltiplication witliin the cyst, and gives 
ri.se to a numhor of germs which nlteiijate be- 
tween tho jnyxopod and tlio mnstigopod state. 

There Is no means of knowing whether the cvcie of 
forms represented by Prolomonas and Protoimixa is com- 
plete, or whether some term of the scries is still w'snting. 

Uxaity, Anat. Invert., p. 77. 

protomyxoid (pro-to-mik'soid), a. [< Troto- 
myxa -k -oid.] Rescmhling, relating to, or be- 
longing to tho genus Protomyxa. 

Tlio WTltcr lins nttomrteil to explain Ihc forms of free 
and milletl cells ns specLaliratlons of nlirrotomgxind) cycle 
In wlilcli variations of functional nctliilyare accompanied 
l*y the assumption of corrcspomlinp forms, the whole series 
of ehanecs tlcpetnlliiK upon the properties of protoplasm 
nmlLT the variations in the suppl}* of cnerjty from the en- 
vironment. J^nciic. Prit., XYI. 84C. 

protonema (pro-to-ne'inii), ii. [NL., < Gr. wpC- 
rop, first, -k rf/paj a thread.] In ^uscinca:, a 
plnriccllnlar, conforvoid or filamentous, usu- 
ally cliloropliyllose, stnietnre upon which the 
Ica’fy plant ivhich hears tho sexual organs 
arises as a lateral or terminal shoot. Also pro- 
iiiiicmc. 

protonemal (pro-tii-nC'mnl), a. [<profeiiietiia -k 
-III.] In hot., hclonging'to a protonema. 

protonematoid (pro-to-nem'n-toid), n. [< jiro- 
loiicma(t-) -k -Old.] lit io(.,rcBemhling or hav- 
ing the character of a protonema. 

protoneme (prO'to-nOm), n. [< 'KL.jirotoiicma, 
q. V.] In hot., same ns protonema. 

protonephric (pro-to-nef'rik), o. [(protoneph- 
r-oii -k - 10 .] Pertaihing to the protonephron, or 
having its character. 

protonephron (pro-tfi-ncf'ron), v. ; pi. proto- 
nephra (-rji). [NL., < Gr. npuroy, first, -k rci^pCQ, 
a kidney.]' A primitive kidney or segmental 
organ; the original renal organ of an embiwo; 
a Wolfliaii body, later absorbed or modified 
into some otlicr part of tho urogenital system, 
and thus giving place to the permanent func- 
tional kidney. In some of the lower vcrlchrntcs tho 
renal orpnn is rcpnntoil ns a persistent Wolftlan tiotly. and 
tlioreforc as a ilcnnitivc protonepliron. A protonejihron 
is divlsihlc Into three recopnizahle strnctnres, called pro- 
nryihron, memnrphrou, and metanephron. See these words. 

protonic (pro-ton'ik), a. [< Gr. npu, before, -k 
riii'oc, accent: soo foiiic.] Preceding the tone 
or accent. 

ProtonopsidfE (pro-tii-nop'si-de), n.pl. [NL., 
< Proionopsis -k -idle.] A family of gradient or 
tailed amphibians, tj-pified by tlic gemis Proto- 
nopsis, witboiit eyelids, with teeth on tho an- 
terior margin of the palatine bones, no denti- 
gerous plates on tho paraspheuoid, vertehiro 
amphiecelinii, no anterior axial cranial bone, 
tho parietals and prefroiitals prolonged, meet- 
ing and embracing the frontals, tbo wall of the 
vestibule merabr.anous internally, promaxilla- 
ries separated, the otjeipital condyles sessile, 
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aud woll-developed limbs. Also called Mcno- 

Protonopsis (pro-to-nop'sis), n. [NL., irreg. < 
(xr. II/)(drrr$* (soo Prntran) + oi/vf, view.] A 
cjeniis of tailed atniibibians, typical of the fam- 
ily Protimopsiilfc : s^monymotis Mcno}}Oina. 
See cut under hcllhnnJer. 
protonotariat, protonotary (pro-ton-o-ta'ri- 
at. pro-ton'o-ta-ri), n. Seo j)rothohotariatjj}ro~ 
!hnnoU!nr* 

Protonucleata(pro-to-nu-klc-a't|l), [NL. : 
jii'ofonnclcatr.] A liypothotical ancesti'al 
stock of protonucleatc protozoans, derived from 
Ijomogeneous protoplasm, aud giving rise to all 
other aniinal^J. 

protonucleate (pro-to-niVklo-at), a. [< Gr. rpw- 
Tor, rn*st, + L. inirJraiiis^ having a kernel: sec 
;<ue/(rr^e.] Exhibiting the iirstsigiis of nuclea- 
tioii; havinga luiinitivo orprimordial luiclous; 
of or ]>ertaiiiing to tlio Protnuudeata, 
proto-organism (pr6-t6-6r'gan-izm), v. [< Gr. 
:7/Kiro;. lirst, + L. A micro-orgau- 

ism. wiiet her animal or vegetal; a protozoan or 
protoi)liyte ; a protist, 

protopapas (prd-tp-pap'as), «. [= proto- 
joijtn, protlioj^nput:, < ilGr, TrpuroT-arrag, a chief 
priest, < Gr. :rp«70f, first, + LGr. rrn-ur^ a 
bishop, priest: see pnpa‘^.'] In the Gr, Ch.^ a 
oliief pne.^t; a priest of siijierior rank, corre- 
sj«oiidiiii; nearly to a dean or an archdeacon, 
protoparent (pro-to-par'ent), a. [< Or. TTpurm:, 
lir>t, 4* L. 7 )r/rc«(t-)y, parent.] A first parent. 
Ddvir'^, ^^ic^oeosmo?, ]>. 23. 
protopathia (pro-to-jiatli'i-n). u. [NL.. < Gr. 
rr/iOrnr, first, 4- ^rnOor] ilisease!] Primary disease, 
protopathic fpro-to-path'ik), a, [< protopathia 
4- -K*.] Pertaining to the ongiual lesion of a 
dist'avo; ijriinavy, 

protopepsia (prb-t<Vpep'sijl), n. [NL., < Or. 
rpuTo:, lir'-’t, 4- digestion: see pop.^/».] 

Primary diirestion; digestion proper ns it oc- 
cur', in'thi* cavity of the alimentary tract, and 
a^ <li^tingui'>hod*from any further elaboration 
of the products <‘irectod in the walls of the in- 
t«***tine, the liver, nr elsewhere, 
protophloem ^prd-to-lhVem), ». [< Gr. “iiutoc, 
fir^l. 4- P. jililoi'iii.] Ill bfft., the tiiNt formed 
element^' of phloom in a vascular bundle, 
Protopbyta (pro-tof'i-tn), a, pi. [XL., pi. of 
proftiphtfti'iii : see protojihi/t<\] Oneof the pri- 
mary groups, or lUvisious of the vegelaliU* kiiig- 
dtuii. «'ontaiuiugtlie lowest and simplest plants, 
and eorre'Hpijiidiiig to the Protozoa of tlio ani- 
mal kiin;doin. They nre usually cscecillnsb' inlnutc 
planus, rtx|niritju' tliehlshcst powers of the nUcni'Copc (or 
ihcir “stM ly 'I !i‘ « »*11-* aro In general poorly devclope<l : 
tic JiMulcii- 1-5 V afitinir In many cases, and frequently there 
tithe*' an cllosall or an imperfectly developed one. 
They nmltipU most cninnionly hy ilwlon, the sexual or- 
garij* b'inc unknown or only ver)* sHglitlj' dllfcrentlated. 
.\i'Coriling t«> the cla^'illc.atlon of Ilcnnett and Mturjiy. 
tile yv *‘inhnicc two groups — tlic chlorophylloua 

gr >iip,«)r Srj,i:‘^jihu'‘r.T, and the uon-chlorophyllous group, 
or.Vr/if ’ ihe llrst gioup Includes the clnss«s Pro- 

ifyi><rrr,t'lr/i . TUnfmo'icc.’B, and C’l/mwpitlfceie ; the second 
incltt'hs the icVna. .Sec Schizopfii/u.T and Schizomij- 

C-’tex. 

protophyte ( pr6'td-fit), ». [< ^h-protophytawt 
< Gr. rp'.>Tihi-rnr, llr.^t-])roducc(l, < rrpuTor, first, 
4* oio)i, a j)lant.] A plant of tlio group 7Vo- 
topln/ta, 

protophytic fprd-tp-fit'ik), n, [< Protojjhifta 4- 
•iV.] Of or pertaining to the Protophyta, or hav- 
ing their character.'?, 

protoplasm fpro'td-plazm), ii. [< NL proto- 
pla^-hin, protojdasm, < ^Ih. proloplnsma, the fir.-.t 
creation, the creature or thing made (;nvi- 
toi)l<i‘->mus, rlie first man made), < MGr. Tzporo- 
TT/jnniin., < (xr, TTpuror^ first, 4- Tz/Acfta, anything 
foniied or molded : plasm,'] An albuminoid 

substance, ordinarily rc.sombling the white of 
an egg, consisting of carbon, o.vygen, nitrogen, 
and hydrogen in exU'omely complex and un- 
stable inoleeiilar combination, and capable, 
underproper conditions, of manifesting certain 
vital plionomena, as spontaneous motion, .sen- 
sation, a«simiIation, and reproduction, thus con- 
stituting tlio phy.sical basis of life of all plants 
and animals; sarcodo. It Is essential to the nntnrc 
of protojihism that this suhstance consist chemically of 
the foiirch'monts named (with or without a ti-ace of some 
otlifr elements)*, hut tlic molecule Is so highly compound- 
ed that these dements m.ay he present In somewhat differ- 
ent projmrtloTis in different cases, so that the chemlcnl 
forititila Is not always the same. The name has also been 
Bomcwhatloosi'ly applied to allminlnoiis substances widely 
different In f-ome jiliysic.al properties, as density or llui<l- 
Ity. Thus the haid inatcrfnl of so-called vcgctahlc Ivory 
and the soft body of an amaba arc both protoplasmic. The 
phy“i’ological activities of protoplasm are manifested In 
Its liTltabllity, or ready response to extenml sthnuH, as 
well as Its Inherent capacity of spontaneous movement 
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and other indications of life ; so that the least particle of 
this substance may be observed to go through the whole 
cycle of vital functions. Protoplasm builds up eve^ vege- 
table and animal fabric, yet is itself devoid of discerni- 
ble histological structure. It is ordinarily colorless and 
transparent, ornearly so, and of glairy or viscid seniinuid 
consistency, as is well seen in the bodies of foraminifers, 
amcebre, and other of the lowest forms of animal life. 
Such protoplasm (originally named rarcodc), when not 
confined by an investing membrane, lias the power of ex- 
tension in any direction in the form of temporary pro- 
cesses (see psextdopodixtm) capable of being withdrawn 
again ; and ithas alsotlic characteristic property of stream- 
ing in minute masses through closed membranes without 
the loss of the identity of such mosses. An individuated 
mass of protoplasm, geneiatly of microscopic sl70, and 
witli or without a nucleus and a wall, constitutes a cell, 
wiiich may he the whole body of an oi-ganism, or the struc- 
tural unit of aggregation of amulticelliilar animal orplant. 
The ovum of any creature consists of protoplasm, and all 
the tissues of the most complex living oit^anisms result 
from the nmlti)>1!cation, dillcrentiation, and specializa- 
tion of such protoplasmic cell-units. Tlio life of the or- 
ganism as a whole consists In the continuous waste and 
repair of the protoplasmic material of itscclls. Noanimal, 
however, can elaborate protoplasm directly from the 
chemical elements of that subst.ancc. Tlie manufacture 
of protoplasm is a function of the vegetable kingdom. 
I’lantsmiiki* it directly from mineral compounds and from 
the atmosphere under the inllucncc of the sun's lightand 
heat, thus becoming the alorohonsc of food-stuff for the 
animal kingdom. IToloplasm appears to have been first 
rccognir.ibly dcscrilied by Roscl, in or about 1755, in his 
aecoiiiit of the protcus-anlmalcule. It was obser\'cd, not 
named, seventeen years later by Corli.ln tlie cells oiChara. 
Like motions of protoplasm were iioticcdbyifcyen in lSi7 
in VcUhnrria, ainl b) Jt. llron n in IS.'il in his discovery of 
the cjclosis in the litamcntsof Tradc'^cantia. In 1835 Du- 
janlih called attention to primary aiuinnl substance’* In 
the cells of foraininifers.desernKMl as “a sort of slime” en- 
dowed with the properly spontaneoua motion and con- 
tractility, and called itmrr<w/t*. Hie word protopfomi was 
first iisid (til the f«»nn 7 »r«/oj»/fl»ma)by llugovon Mold, In 
iMfi, with reference to the slimy granular semi-fluid con- 
tents of vcgetablu cells. The idciitUy of this vcgetablo 
‘'protoplasm" with aiihnnl “sarcode,” suggested in ibjO 
b} Cohn, who regarded this common substance .as “the 
prime scat of almost all vital activity.” was confirmed by 
Sciiultre In ISOl ; Virchow had in 1858 ahandoiicd the Idea 
that a fcH-wall is nece^^sary to the Integrity of a cell, hold- 
ing th.il a imcleiH smTonnded by a molecular blastema 
(that is, piotoplasm) conatitntes a cell, and Sclmltzc de- 
fined the cell as protopln«m surrounding a nucleus, which 
since that time th i term has come into universal use. AUo 
called hiojinwi, or cfftioplnsm, and pta’ano^cn. 

Sec these words and cuts under nmorta audcr«,(». 

lienee this sitb«lniice,known in Vcgclnblcl’hyslology as 
proU'jilitgm. blit often referred to by rnblogists as sarcodc, 
lias been appropriately dealgnatcil by Prof. Huxley "the 
Physical Basis of l,Ue. * IP. D. Cai 7 vn(er, Micros., § 210. 

Tor the whole living world, then, It results that the 
inoriihohiglcal null — the piiinarj' and fundamental form 
of life- Is merely an Individual ma«s of jyrotoptam, in 
w hlch no furtiter btructuro U disccniihlc. 

Ittalrtf, Anat. In^c^t., p. 18. 

protoplasnia('pr6-to-|)las'mii),fi. [NL.: seopro- 
toplasm.] Protoplasm. JJuyo von Mohl^ 1840. 

protoplasmal (pro-to-plaz'nial), a, [< proUf 
plasm 4- •«/.] Protoiffnsmie. 
protoplasmatic (pr6-tp-plnz-mnt'ik), a. [< 
protoplasm 4* -atic'-,] ‘Same ns protoplasmic. 

r.art of Its pndnptnwnitic matter has undergone resorp- 
tion and straeil rmtrltoiy pnrpo’ies. 

jour, of Micros. Sd., N. S., XXX. 3-15. 

protoplasmic (pro-to-plaz'mik), a, [< proto- 
plasm 4* -ic.] 1, Flrst-fonned, ns n. constitu- 

ent of organized bciiiffs; primitive or piimor- 
dial, as a cause or result of organization; of or 
pertaining in any way to protoplnsm: ns, a 
protoplasmic 8ub.stanco; a protoplasnuc pro- 
co.ss; n protoplasmic theory. 

In the young stale of the cell, the whole cavity is oc- 
cupied by tho 7 >roropfaJWiiV sniMtance, 

ir. n. Carprntrr, Micros., § 224. 

2. Consisting of. formed or derived from, or 
contniiiingprotoplasm; bioplasmic; sarcodous, 
— 3. Kesembling jirotoplfism in clieinicnl com- 
position or in vital activities; protojdnstic ; 
plastic; gormiimtive or formative — Protoplas- 
mic processes of Doiters, the thickly branched pro- 
cesses of tlic largo central ganglion-cells: distinguished 
from the aTix-cfflindrr jyrt rrfiit o/ JJeitcrf. 

protoplast (pro'to-piast), V. [< profoplas- 
tiiSf tilo first man made, tiie first creation, < Gr. 
7 Tf)uT 6 rr?aGTnr, formed or created first, < g'pwrof, 
first, 4- g'P/nrrdi', foiMiied, molded: aco 
Cf. protoplasm.] 1. That wliich or onowlio is 
first formed; the oripiiml, t^ 7 )e, or model of 
some organic being; e.«pecialJy, the hypotheti- 
cal first individual or oiio of tho supposed first 
pair of the human race; a protoparent. 

The consumption was tlic nriniUivc dheasc wliich put 
a period to our protc^mts, Ailam ami n\e. Jlarvcii. 

Adam was set up ns our great protnjdart and repri:«ient:i- 
live. Glanvitle, Pie-i-xistenco of Soul.s ITof. 

Fresh from tlio PrntojdaKt, 

Fumifilicd for ages to come, w'Uuu a kindlier wind should 
blow. 

Lured now to begin and live. Itroicning, AbtVogler, st. 5. 
2. A protozoan; a simple unieollular organism; 
spoeitically, a member o£ tlio Protojilasla. 


protosalt 

Protoplasta (pro-to-plas't|i), n. pi. [NL. : see 
protojjtast.] Anorderofrhizopods; nmcellular 
organisms in general; tliose VrotozoUj Protisicij 
or Plastidhoa the organization of which has the 
morphological valence of a simple cell, 
protoplastic (prd-tp-idas'tik), a. [< protoplast 
+ -ic.] 1 . Protoplasmic ; pertaining to or hav- 

ing tlie character of a protoplast. 

Oui'iJrofc^^fasfic/r sire 
Lost paradise. 

Howell, Lexicon Tetraglotton (ICGO). 

A return to the condition of Lord Monboddo’s protoplaa- 
tic baboon even the Caidylists . . . might find it irksome 
to realize with equanimity. F. Hall, Llod. Eng., p. SO. 

2. Specifically, belonging to the Frotoplasta. 
Protopoda (pro-top'o-djl), n. pi. [NL.J < Gr. 
a-porofj first, + aot'f (ttoiS-) = E. foot.'] A group 
of tojnioglossnte gastropods, with the foot rudi- 
mentary, including the Vermetida:. 
protopodia, ii. Plural oi protopodium. 
protopodial (pr6-to-p6'di-al), a. [< protopo- 
di-um + -«/.] Of or pertaining to tho protopo- 
dium, or having its character, 
protopodite (pro-top^-dlt), n. [< Gr. ffparof, 
first, -P a-oi'f (irod-), = E./oot, + -ite^.] In Crus- 
tacea, tlie first or basal division of an appendage 
of a segment, by whieb such .appendage articu- 
lates witli its somite; the root or first joint 
of a limb, whicli may bear an endopodite or an 
oxopodito, or both of those. See endopodite, 
and cut under clicla^. 

Each apiiendnse consists of three divisions . . . sup- 
ported on a 2 iroiopodile, or basal division. 

Uttxleu, Anat. Invert,, p. 244. 

Probably the coxo- and basipodito (of the ambulatory 
Icp of a crawllsb] togetberansrver to the jprotopoditc of the 
abdominal appendages, llio remaining joints ropresenting 
tlie endopodite. Iltixlcu, Anat. Invert., p. 2C9, note. 

protopoditic (pr6"to-p5-dit'ik), a. [< protopo- 
dito + -tc.] Of or pertaining to a protopodite. 
protopodium (pr6-to-p6'di-um), pi. proto- 
podia (-it). [NL., i Gr. apurof, first, + NL. 
poditim,''i\. V.] In Mollusca, the primitive or 
tjTiioal podium ; tho foot proper, irrespective 
of its various modifications. 

Tlic valve of the stpbon (in ccphalopods) is a true foot, 
orprofonorfium, and tlio two lateral folds are pteropodia. 

Gill, Smithsonian Eeport, 18S0, p. 361. 

protopope (pi'6'tp-p6p), II. [<lluss.j)rotoj)op!?, 
< MGr. a-puroa-na-dr, a chief priest: see proto- 
[lojias, and cf. popcl.] Same ns protopapas. 
protopresbyter (pr6-to-pres'bi-ter), n. [< Gr. 
a’purof, first, + tTptajiiTcpo^, presbyter: see pres- 
lijltcr.] Same ns protopopc. 
pr'otoprism (prO'^tp-prizm), n. [< Gr. npu- 
ror, first, -b rtpiapa, prism: see pristtt.] See 
prism, 3. 

protopsyebe (pro-to-sl'ke), n. [< Gr. wparo;, 
first, + il'i’xO, soul: see Psijclic.] See psijclie, 
4 (c). Eucckcl. 

protopteran (pro-top'te-r.an), a. and >i. I. a. 
Snmo as proiopternus. 

II. n. A inomber of tho ProloptcrL 
protoptere (pro-to])'ter), n. A fisli of the order 
I'rnloptrri. ti'irJ. liirlinrdson. 

Protopteri (pro-top'te-ri), n. pi. [NL., pi. of 
J’rotoptcru.s.] In Owen’s classification, an order 
of oold-blooded vertebrates transitional be- 
tween t)ie fislies and the ampliibians: same as 
.'iirciwiitci and Dipnoi. 

Protopteridse (pv6-top-tcr'i-de), ii. pi. [NL., < 
Pnitnptcrii.s + -id.-e.] A family of dipnoans, 
typified ity tho genus Protoptcrus: same as 
Lcjiidosirciiid.’c. 

protopterous (pro-top'to-rus), a. [< NL. pro- 
tnptcrus, < Gr. apurof, first, + arepon, wing, = 
E. feather.] Having a simple or primitive type 
of limb, ns a protoptcrus ; of or pertaining to 
tho Protopteri. 

Protopterus (pro-top'te-nis), n. [NL. (Owen, 
1837): SCO protopterous.] 1. The typical genus 
of Protoptcridie, containing tho Afriettn mnd- 
fisli, P. aiiiicctciis. In this dipnouiis fish the pectorals 
end vcntrnls arc reduced to lung fllamenta witli fringes 
contnining rudimentary' rays. See Lepidodren, and cut 
under mudfish. 

2. [/. c.] A member of tliis genus. 
protopyramidCpro-to-pii '.a-rnid), n. In crystal. 
Seo pyramid, 3. 

Protornis (prp-t6r'nis), n. [NL., < Gr. lepuro;, 
first, + dpi'tf, bird.] A genus of birds, founded 
by Von Meyer upon remains from tlio Lower 
Eooonc of Glaris. /’. ylariciisis is regarded as 
tlio oldest known passerine bird, 
protosalt (prd'to-siilt), II. [< Gr. apeirof, first, 
■5- E. salP.] In chem., that oiio of two or more 
compomids of tlio snmo metal with the s.aiuo 
acid which contains relatively the least quan- 
tity of metal. 



protosiphon 

protosiphon (pro-to-si'fon), li. [< Gr. irpara;, 
first, + E.si/)7io)i.] trho representative or origin 
of tho siphuncle in the protoconeh of ammoni- 
toid cophalopods. 

protosomite (pr6-t6-s6'mit), )i. [< Gr. Trpurof. 
fir.st, + E. soiiiitc.]' One of the primitive or 
rudimentary somites or segments of an embry- 
onic rvorm or arthropod. 

Gciier.'iUy, the rtevelopment o( the imtmomitcs, ns these 
segments might lie c.nllod, does not occur [in niiiiclldsj un- 
til some time after tlie embryo has been liatolicd. 

lUtxlci/, Anat. Invert., p. 2t3. 

protosomitic (pro’to-so-mit'ik), o. [< 7 )rofoso- 
mite + - 1 C.] Primitively segmented ; of or per- 
taining to a protosomitc. 

protospasm (pro'to-spazm), ii. [< Gr. spuroc, 
first, + on-mr/idf, spasm: see .spm-m.] 
sonian cpilc 2 >sii, under Jnclcsnuiun. 

protospermatoblast (prd-to-spt‘r'ma-to-blust), 
II. [< Gr. rrpibTo;, first, + E. spcniiritohlasi,'] A 
cellular blastema in tvhich spei-matozoa origi- 
nate. See .spcrmnlohlnst. 

The spermatoroa of tlio decapods stndicii liy Idnl [Saba, 
tier] arise in large cells, tlie proforpcrniflfoWos/x, and arc 
liomologous Pith tlic cpiihclinl cells of tlie Graanan fob 
licle. jlficros. Sci , A*. S., b'o. c.vi.v., XXX. iii. 2.'il. 

[NL 
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tebrre are developed. They soon disappear, 
being replaced by definitive vertebrse. 
protovertebral (pro-to-ver'te-bral), a. [<j)ro- 
iovcrichra -i- -«/.] Having the character of a 
protovei-tobra ; pertaining to protovertebrtc : 
as, a protovcftcbral segment; a protovcrtchral 

^ ^ portion of tbe notoehord. 

the Eiiihcria : coo.'ctens’ivo with OrHif/iOfic/jdtm. Protovertehrata (pro-to-vcr-te-brri'tii), 

— 2. Those unlaiown primitive mammals tvliieh [NL.: see ])rotovcrtchratc.'] A hypothetical 
are tho hypothetical ancestors of tho mono- group of animals, assumed to have been the 
tremes: synonymous rvith J’romauiiiialia. ancestral forms of tho rcrtchraia._ 

It ivill lie convenient to have a distinct name, Protothc- protOVertebrate (pro-to-ver te-brat), o. [<1^. 
for tlie group whicli includes the at present lijpo- *profovcrtclratllS,<.J>rotqucrirbri(,_(l.Y.i 1. Ero 


protothere (pro'to-ther), n. A mammal of tho 
group Protolhcrifi; any prototherian. 
Prototheria (pr6-to-th6'ri-|i), 11. i>l. [NL,, < 
Gr. irpurof, first, Hr Ol/p, a wild beast.] 1. A 
name proposed by Gill in 1872 for one of tho 
major groups of tlie Mammalia, consisting of 
the Monoiremata alono, as distinguished from 


vided witli or characterized by tlio presence of 
protovertebral: as, the protovertehrata stage of 
a vertebrate embryo. — 2. Of or iiertainiiig to 
tho Protorcrtchrata. 


thctical emhodimenfs of that lowest stage of mammalian 
type of wliicli the e.\'isting monotremes are tiie only known 
representatir’es. Ihalcy, Proc. Zool. Sec,, 18S0, p, C53. 

Soo Jaci:- prototherian (pro-to-tlm'ri-an), a. and ii. [< 

Prototheria + ~anJ] 1 , a. Primitively mamma- protovestiaryt (pro-to-ves'ti-a-ri), n. [< ML. 
lian; primeval or ancestral, as n mammal; of protovcstiariiis, < Gr.Vpuror, iinst, + ML. res- 
or jicrtainiiig to tho Prototheria in either sense. Harius, the keeper of a wardrobe : see vestiary,'] 
II. II. A member of the Prototheria, hypo- keeper of a wardrobe, 

tbetieal or actual. 


Protospongia (pro-to-spon'ji-il), n. 


protothorax (pro-to-f li6'r.aks), II. [< Gr. rrpa-or, 
first, -1- ftjpnf, thoiiix.] Same ns prothnrax. 
Prototracheata (pro-to-trfi-ke-a'tii), II. ]il. 
[NL., < Gr. •xpiiroc, first, + rpaxvia, trachea, 

, - + -ata-.] Snmo us Prolraehrata. 

(Salter), < Gr. Tpewof. first, + f-o)) a sponge.] prototypal (pro'td-ti-pal), a. [< prolotyp-c + 
A genus of lyssaciiio hc-xaetincUidan sponges, t Pertaining to a prototj’pe ; forming or 
L'liidiiig tile oldest known lorms of fossil constituting a prototype or primitive form; 

arclietjiiica 1. Also prototypical. 

SiiiTlvorsof that ^)rofGf»//)rt?flora to which I Imve nlrcaily 
referred. Damon, Gcol. lUst. of Plants, p. 24. 

prototype (pro'to-tip), ii. l<'F.jirotoiypc = 
Sp. It. prototipn = Pg. protqtypq, a prototype; 
LL. prololyptis, original, primitive; < Gr. spu- 
-dri'c-nf, in 1 lie first fonii, original, nent. -rpuro- 
ri'wor, a fir.st or primiliveforni, < a-pwrof, first, + 
Tfxiir. iiiiprcssioii, model, typo : seo type.] A 
[irimitivo form; an original or modol after 
wliieh anything is formed; tho pattern of niiy- 
tliiii 


including tlie oldest known forms of fossil 
sponge, from tlie Menovian beds of the Lower 
Cambrian of Wales, as 7*. /fnesfro/H. 
protospongian (pro-to-spon'ji-aii), a. Primi- 
tive, as a stage in tho evolution of sponges or 
in the dovelopinent of a sponge. ITarclcl. 

We Imvc net been aide in separate flic ProUtspaityimi 
stage of Ilneckol from the nscnl.i, and tlihik It sliunhl ho 
meigcd in tlio l.ctter. 

Ilimlt, I’mc. Host. Soc. Xat. Hist,, XXIII. SO. 
protospore (in-f/tfi-spor), n. [< Gr. xpuTur, first, 
-t- a-rupac, .seed,]' 111 hot., ono of tho primary 
or apparent spores of i-ertnin fungi, eorre- 
sponditig to tlie jirotliallu.s of the higher eryp- 
togauis. 


Protostapedlfera {prd-td-stap-e-dit'o-rii), ». iit. 
[XL., < Gr. -pi'irot, first, + NL. .'ttiipalijcra. 
q. V.] A hypothetical form from which tlic Sto- 
prdifera arc supposed to have originated. See 
Stapcilili ra. Tharhir. 1877. 

Protostigma (prd-tp-stig'mii), II. }il. [NL. (Lo.s- 
qtieren.v, 1877). < Gr. -rpum. lir.st, + r-rjia, a 
spot, murk.] A name provisionally given to 
eertaiu doubtful plant remains, coitsisliiig of 
fragments of stems found in rocks of the lliiil- 
son liiver (Ciiieinnati) group, near Cincinnati, 
and cotisidereil by the author of tlio naino to 
be related to Sii/ifliiria and other typos of vege- 
tation of the Devonian and Carhoiiiferons. Tlic 
specinieria found are very* oliacnre, and are referred iiy 
601110 paleoliot.ini5t8 to the spuiigcs or other low funiis 
of inarinc life. 

protostoma (prd-tos'tp-miil, pi. proto'.lo. 
miita (pro-tos-to'ina-til). [NL., < Gr. wpijrof, 
first, -1- nrdiin, inoiiih.] The areha-ostoina or 
]iriraitive montli-opening of a gastrula, liy 
wliich tlie protogaster or eiivity of tho arelicn- 
tcron eominnnieates with tlio exterior. It Ii tlio 
original orillco of tllat invagination whereby a bl.a.itnhi is 


hig to tie oiigruvcd, tuist, etc.; an exemplar; protoxylem (pio-td-zi' 
1 nvehetype; o.speeially, in me/ro/(«/y, an on- . ^ j, xiihm]' Ii 
mil standard, to which others imist conform, -A ,;‘vie,„ 


an 

giiiiil 
and which, 


Protovestiar}/, or wardrobe keeper of tlio palace of An- 
tiochusat Constantinople. 

T, )Varton, Hist. Eng. Toetry, 1. 132. 

protovum (pro-to'vum), n. ; pi. 2 »'otoca (-vil). 
[NL., < Gr. -fiuTo;, first, + L. orttm. egg: see 
ovum.] An original or primitive egg; an oviim 
or ovule in its first state, as when still in its 
Graafian follicle, or, in general, before its im- 
pregnation, when it becomes a eytula orparent- 
coll by fcciiiidntioii with sperm ; or, in tlic case 
of mcroblnstic eggs, an nndifforentiated female 
egg-eell before it acquires the mass of non- 
formativo food-yolk wliieli converts it into a 
inctoviim. 

protoxid, protoxide (pro-tok'sid), a. [< Gr. 
a/iuTof, first, + E. oxiit.] That member of a 
series of oxids wliich contains a single oxygen 
atom combined rvitli a single bivalent atom or 
witli two univalent atoms: applied only to 
oxids wbicli arc not strongly basic or acid. 

lem), 11 . [< Gr. wpuroe, 


III hilt., the" first-formed 
clernents of t'iio xrieiii of a vascular buiidlo. 


anything else, but itself serves ns tho ultimate 
deiinitioii of a lillit. Tims, the viitre di*» nrchiven is 
a prototype, tind so Is the non Inteni.itlonnl meter ntllre- 
tciill. altliongli the latter Is imitated from tlie fonner. 
fiat llie ito'lrc do coinerrnfoire nml the tnclers distriliiiled 
liv tile Inleniatlunal Ilnicati arc not prototypes, slnco 
they liave noniiltiorltycxccptfiomlliccvldeiiee tlmttliey 
eonfonu to oilier me.asnre3. 

In many respects Iheldcserves tolieenniclied, ns niwo- 
tatoiK for alt writers, of volninlnous works iti least. 

Sterne. Tristnun Sliandy, Hi. 3?. 
Tlic siptnrc or clntiiar nltnr, or place of worsliip, may 
easily lie considered nstIici»rof<d.//)i.of thc.siknisnnonnd- 
ed iiy cells of tiio Jnins. 

J. Peryuioon. Hist. Indian Arcil , p. 20$. 

prototyp embryo (piOMo-tip-pm'bri-o), h. [< 
imiiotifpc 4* cnihn/o.'] A later stage of Iho em- 
bryo, wliicb exhibits tlio esseiitinl eliaractcrs 
of'tlm division of animals to wliich it helontrs. 
TliU'>, the vellgcr of a inolliiik, tho aniipllii’i of n cnistn- 
cc.an, nnd the aolochonhil ftauc of n vertclmde art* n*- 
Fpcft It'cly of the Mollufca, Crmtacca, nnd 

• , . , , fVrff 6 rnfa. Hnatt. [Itare.J 

convene, into n gastnihi, nnd is month and anus in one prototypembiyonic (pro'Id-lip-Om-bri-on'ik), 
In sonic kinds of castruho the prutostoina Is uhti called / 4 \ i tl.n 

anun of Jiunconi ; in otljcis, a blastulafwre. liaccKcl, Evol. [< pr<ttotiipvmhi ijoin-) "r -n.J Inning llio 

of iiaii (trails.), 1. 104 character of a prototj-pembryo. [Kare.J 

Protosymphyla (prr)''(p-.sim-n'lji), ii.jd. [NL., prototypical (pr 6 -tp-tip'i- 
< Gr. w/juvot, first, -f* NL. .s'l/nqi/iyfii, q. v.] A kal),n. [t 2 ’i'atotypc + -ic-al.] 
term applied by Erich Hnaso to a hypothetical Same ns 2 >roloty 2 ial. 


though It may bo imitated from p ^ (pr6-t6-z6'ii), ii. 2>l. [NJ- pk of Pro- 

somothiiig else, is not required to eoiifom to ^Prirn’ordiiiV or lirst-forme.l animals, 

or coll-aiiiinnls; protozoans: a sttbktngdom of 


Their (the Mariits’J coming to the 
fight mast be taken ns protop/jncal 
of the coming of the Greek heroes to 
tho great llelils of battle. 

Kcort/, rriin. Itellcf, p. lf*2. 


gi'oiip, from whicli ho supposed tlio ordor.s Sf/ni 
jthi/la, Thysnnuraf and Cltilopoda to have been 
derived by evolution: its c.\istenco in nuturo 
is disputed or denied. 

protosjrmpbylar (pr6’'tn-sira-G'lilr)» «• [< 
tosiihiphyla 4- -«r3.] Of or pertaining to tho protova, Plural of profo- 
ProtoHymphyln. 

Protosyngnatha (prd-to-sing'nfi-tliji), n. jd. 

[NL., < Gr. -purne, first, + oil', along with, + 
yiriyof, jaw.] A group of fossil injTiapods of 
Carboniferous age, represented by tlie genus 
Palieiicampa. resembling the extant cliilopods 
in liaving but one iiair of legs to oaeh segment 
of tlie body. Also called Proloiyiiiiaiha. 

protosyngnathous (pro-tp-sing'nil-tlms). a. 

[< frotoiynijnatha + -oiis.] Of or pertaining 
to the ProtosyMjnutha, or liaving their clnirac- 
tors. 

prototergite (pro-to-ter'jlt), n. [< Gr. erpuror, 
first, H- L. trnjnm, back.] In ciiloiii., tlic first 
dors.al segment of tho abdomen. 

protothallus (pro-t.l-tbarns), II. ; pi. 2>rotothiil- 
U (- 1 ). [NL., Gr. T/ajroi, iir.st, H- Oa/'/or. ii 

young shoot.] In hot.: (a) Same as 2 «'"thal- 
liuin. (()) Same as hy 2 iothaIlus. 


rum. 

protovertebra (pro-to-vC-r'- 
te-brii), II.; yl. jirotovcrtcbrx 
(-’bre). [NL., < Gr. wpij-of, 

first, + L. vertebra, vertebra.] 
It. Ill Canis’s nomenclature 
(1828), a rib regarded as a 
vertebral clement developed 
to contain and protect tho 
viseera, or organs of yogota- 
tivo life: correlated with ilcii- 
torcrtchra and trilorcrtcbra . — 
2. A primitive, ferapomry 
vertebra ; one of tlio Berios 
of segiiient.s which appe:ir in 
pairs ill the early embryo 
along the course of the noto- 
chord, and from or about 
which tbe permanent ver- 



C-Aillj 

. ' 
b 

Verlcl'r.ntc llmbrjo 
(etitek, sccontl day uf in- 
culMticti ). 

IT, cephalic end : h, 
cnidalcnds e. priiulthe 
irittoxc, otcr winch ihc 
dorwl lamina.', hate 
closed for the greater 
part rif Us length; f, 
numerous prototcrlt.- 
It.u; /, rudiment of .in 
umjiiialoniesaraic Vein. 


or primo division of nninials, con- 
tva.stcd with Metazoa, or nil otiier animals col- 
lect ivelv. Tlic Protozoa nre nnimnl orpnahms con- 
of ft pliiglo cell, oi' of sevt-rul Cfll^ not diffcrca- 
tiated into tissues. This is the essential dlstlnetlon 
between jirotozoan nnd nictnzoan ftiiinmls, thonph no 
hard and fast line can be ditiwn around Protozoa to dis- 
tinguish tlicm on tiic one hand from Protophiitn, nud on 
tlie other from Metazoa. The name Protozoa was tlrst used 
by(?r»l(Uuss(18oa)to Include microscopic nnlmnls nml also 
the polyps and nicdusro. Slebold and Stamdus first used 
it In Its modern slgnlllcation ns comprising and limited 
to tlie infusorians nml rlilzopods. Owen (18r>n) used the 
term I'rotozi-a for a kingdom including diatoms, etc., 
nml therefore synonymous v 1th J‘rolMa, The sponges, 
in the view (as licld by W. Savillo Kent, for c.vample) 
that they consist esscnlially of au aggregate of choano* 
flagellate lnfusorinn«», ore often brought under /’roforan, 
though tliey have not only an ectodenii ami an emlo- 
derrii, hut also a mesoderm, and aio^ therefore tissue- 
nnimnls as distinguished from celbanimals. Excluding 
sponges. J'rvtozoa may be characterized ns animals coin- 
poseil of a Flmplc nearly structureless jelly-like suhstance 
called earciHfr, a kind of piotoplasm, devoid of permanent 
illBtlnction or seiiaratlon of jiarts resulting fiom tissue- 
formation or histogenesis (though they may liave very 
ident organs as jiarta of n single cell), v\ itliout a perma- 
nent deniiltlve body-cavity or any trace of a nervous sjs- 
tem, no permanent differentiated alimentary system ex- 
cept in n most rudimentary state, and no multicellular 
inembmnes or tissues, ^cve^theles5, tlierc is really a 
nlde j-ango of variation or gradation of structure in these 
seemingly Btrncturelcss animalcules. Some of (helowest 
forms are mere microscopic specks of homogeneous sar- 
codc, of any or no definite shape. Sucli are inoners. or 
representnuves of a division Monera or Proteonnrxa ; lint 
it is not certain tlud all such objects arc cither imlivulu- 
nls or species in a usual sense of these norcls. Among 
the lowest protoroans of nhich species and genera can 
be definitely predicated arc tbe amadiiform organisms, 
whicli liave a nucleus, and locomotoiy oigatis in Ihc form 
of pseudopods, temporarily pjotrnded from any p.art of 
the hotly, and nlilch ingest nml egest foreign substance 
from any pait of the body. Vast niimbeis of protozo- 
ans are of this grade of complexity, nml n Itli the simpler 
forms constitulenclass, J'hizopoda, including the noiinal 
anneboids nnd the foraininifers ami ladiolarians, I'or, 
thougli hotli these latter may ha\ c vtiy complicated shells. 
te.Bls, or skeletons, their sarcodoiis substance remains of 
a low ami slinplc type. It is an nd>aneo in organization 
when a pi-otnzoati becomes corticate — that is, assumes a 
form In which an outer harder ectoplasm and an inner 
softer endoplasm are distinguisliable —since this confines 
the sarcodoiis mass ami gi\cs it dctlnite shape or form. 
Tills ndvanco in organization is often marked by the np- 
pearaiicoof a nucleolus or cmloplastule, hesides the nu- 
cleus or cndoplast which most piotozoaiis imssess, by the 
presence of dennlle nml peimanent locomotoiy organs in 
the form of cilia or flngelln, and finally ly the llxation of a 
specialized oral oriugestivo area or mouth, iu place of the 
one or several teiiipornrj' vacuoles vhicli serve ns stom- 
aclis in lower foims. I’l otozoans of this liiglier grade occur 



Protozoa 

under vniioiis fonns. The class represents 

parasitic forms, one. or two-celled, essentially like the ova 
of .Ifrfar'KT The class Ji\fmoria comprehends an enor- 
mous nnmher of minute, nearly nlwn 3 'S microscopic, ani- 
malcules, found in infusions, inhahitinp both fresh and 
salt water, somt times p.misitic, hut mostly leading an in- 
depcmlcnt lived or fieo life. There arc many groups of 
those, as theciliate, lingellate, choanonagcllato,andsucto- 
j lal infnsnrinnp, among them the most comple.v organisms 

V hith arecc.mmonly includotl under J^rotozoo, ns the iVoc- 

tiliK'n. for evample. A\ ith or without .some of the lowest 
(hsTjutoil fonns. and with or withoiit the sponges, J*rot<u 
z ‘O liaM' lieen A ery vaiionsly snhdiviiled, almost cvoiy 
author h ivirig his own amingement. A so-called moner, 
an ama“lM, a lomminlfer, u ruliol.ui.tn, a pngarinc, and 
nti iiifii'-orian rc'-pccti\ ely exemplify ns many leading 
t^J)es of /Yr One division l.s Into Ai'tomnfn and 

Z'ti •iirj'iHtn. nceoulinp to the alisencc or presence of a 
mouth. Aiiotliir is Into .l/oncra and ].’inlo}>{ni''ficn, arcoid- 
iiig to the alis.'uce n- ])re^cneoof a nucleus, the l.'.tter be- 
ing ririi’i di'tiMguiv!ie\l as Mt/injHxln and Mn'it.ti u- uc- 
lonling to whillur llu locomotoiy organs are ti in})ot:in 
P't mh'pods ui p' im I'.ient cilia or tlagell.i. A third i*- into 
(.fjnnnniiiyjn and O-rtiVo'o, according to the ali-im*t‘ <»r 
j)rt<cnce <.f a ilistingnl'-lialilo ectoplasm. (11 The (finit- 
noiivTo are sepir.ited int*i 7 classes: rroft'ornuza dn- 
detlnaldf 1 . Mur fr-:,n (often regarded as jil in(^), Lnhii«n 
(ordinin nm!Lbifonn'>\ Lnh>/riiifhidi(Ira, //r/oc'-a (miii 
nnlnnlcnU-', JU'ticnlari't (the foruninifer^l. an<l Ha'liiln- 
ri'i. (:i)lla C'Ttimtii are divided into n cla-ses; Spnrif- 
z-'i (groguims and mmvolhersl. Jln;},U(itn, 

llrfn, Cilinld, nini An'iti to nVi, the last live 
hciiig n-- man> el.is5|.-n <if infnwirians, 'J his is lln' i lassitj. 
e.itioii iirC'tnt'd in the latest edition of the r.neyelopr- 
liia llritannie.i. l\v .''aville ICent the Prohcon (iiielndiug 
sjwinge-«l are 4li\ idid Into -1 prime “« xoluthmnry .si rie-*, 
Mot ix.ictly <oiiicident. houi\or, upli an> le'-ogni/id 
7oilogicil gioiip', railed 

and mnta. (>10 the'-e Mords.) Al-o 

e.illed r, O z «f, I'ln'tiduz ><1. t'oininr*' Pninnlio^ 

J‘r f< j cuts under -Ic'riffi-v/f.a 
J'li'd'iin. J'l rn)iiiitifrrn, »' rui/d/i , bVi’-mri- 

Inj'd- n-r, ctihirn, i'nroiiucuiii , rtvl!>-fnndi\, and 

fi/iMJm'ia.'f'**'/ . 

protozoal (pn'i-tn.zO'nl),^. [< ]ti'ot(i:n„ii + -«/.] 

r.i.lsohirs (.l.i'dhc.ition «’f these jinit»zn<il forms. 

I.nncct, .No. :;jtT7, p, 

protozoan (]>r("-tn-?o'nn). o. mid n. [< }trnto> 
:n,i,i I, it, FiiYt. lo\vc«-t, siinidc'«t. or 

ino-t priiiiilivo, jt*. an jiniinal ; of nr portaiiiiii^ 
In lilt /’/ o^ozint. 

n. H. A lu'inlirr of tlio Proli»:iid ; a proto- 

r.ni'ill, 

protozoanal f]'rn-tn-7(VaTi-(}l),rf. [Ftt' < jno- 
tftoftii -f- -'ll.] Of <*r jiortaiiiiup’ to a proto- 
L’liaii. [All iin]irnp(.‘r form.} 

'Hie jr,di\i In illrid j-rdt z •dnnl ft.ige has b’eome eon- 
ll’l' d to til' «. Itll' ‘! P’ rjoij. Ilf t xi-teiea . 

S'nii’l. ya(. Jltff., I, Cn, 
protoZOiTry (prn-tn-i'eVa-ri), ti.; pi. proforoam s 
(-riz). [' I\ ;'rnb;"or/(;r, < Gr. fir-t, + 

.lirii, of fiVi:’, an animal,] A protozoan. 

protOZOic ft. [< jn-o(ocof'>n + -/r.] 

1. In :oo.'.. s;iTiiP a** j/ntf/t’fifnt. 

Tlnj ixl.il'lt the jhjlhmlc.illy eonlractliig xactmlcs 

V Inch ai ' ‘i'- t lianicterbtic of ;;ro/«C/'iV orpanbm". 

II'. Carj-’ntrr, Micros., § 'jy,. 

2. Ill fp o/.. emit Minin': tlio earliest traco.s of life. 
— ProtOSOic fichl.'its, the ii.ame given hy narraiule to tlic 
1 oii»t dhl'-ti'Mof tin. fn‘--lllfch)US rocks of iVjlicnila. see 
jirin\'jr>l!dl 

protozoon, protozoura (prd-tp-zd'on, -mn), 

}»1. jiro^nTofi f-ii). [NIi., < (ti*. rrpuTor, lir^t, *f- 
AVn, aniin.i].] An individual or a .‘'pceif^ of 
Vrufozon : a ]irotozoaii. 

protozoonal t }»rd-To-z(Vpn-al). a. [< pro/o.-oz/n 
-f -'ll.] I-'oriainin;: lo a prolozoiin : ns, y/ndo- 
zoniuil o'dlMr- and lla^'dla. Jli/ntf. 
protozouin, r. .^oo Jirotuzunu. ' 

ProtrachCiTta (i»n;-ti*sl-kr*-:Viii), v. pi. [Nli., < 
]j. In-ir're, 4- Trnrhntia, <]. v.] In firpon- 
kaurV •'V.-ii in. onr* of tlireo ]»riin<* .^ciies into 
a\lii''li all arthrojiozls arc* divided (tho •ifhori 
bcitifT JJrittn-liKit'i, or (‘ru^tftcfft in a wide i^enso, 
and Ti-'tilif nia, or injects in tlie wide.st K'n*-!*!, 
osia1)li^li<'d for tlir- recejition of the sintrh* 
n\i< J'f rijififiK : thus eontenninous with Mtihi- 
r>ij)o/lfi, Oiii/rJiojiJiora, and }*crij)fiti<Jf(i. 

More ••xnct li.ve«t|galfons into the organ Iral Ion of I’erl- 
jiatils ►hou til if (h(« milnnil, which ns j et has lieeii g«-m r- 
filly Jill''’ d V. ilh the Venues. Is tlic lefiresentallve «)f n 
►p'clil cl os of Arthroiizida uhlch must he jilaced before 
tlie Tracb' -lit [tlmt Is, J‘ri<(rnc)tnitrt\ 

(Jf'jrnhnur, Uomp. AnaL (ImiiH.), \t. 'IZ'i. 

protracheate (pr(}-trjVke-at), a. Of or pertain- 
in': to the rrolrachrata ; iiialacopotloii.H j ony- 
ehojilioroiiM : ])oripatidean. 
protract (nro-trakt'), r. /. [< luprotrdctus, pp. 

of ]trfitrftlif rf (> It. protracrc, protrarre = OF. 
pourtrairc), draw fortli, lentttlieu out, < pro, 
lorth.d- trnlior, draw: koo tract. Cf. horlrat/, 
portrait, from the hanie Kource.] 1. To draw 
out or leijt;t]icri in time; prolong: now chiefly 
in the jia^-t participle. 

Tlic Oallcs were now weary w Itli long protractin;/ of the 
war. Gddinj, tr. of Ctesar, fob Jli. 
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Doubtless ho shrives this woman to her smock, 

Else ne’er could he so long j>rof ruef his speech. 

Shak., 1 lien. VI., i. 2. 120, 

You shall jirotract no time, only I give you a 1 k)w 1 of 
rich wine to the health of j’oiir general. 

B. Jonson, Case is Altered, iil. 1. 

Her spirit seemed linstcning to live within a very brief 
span ns much ns many live during aprotracted existence. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, vlii. 

2. To longthon out inepaco; extend in gen- 
eral. [Uaro.] 

Their shaded walks 
And longjjrofrocfcti bowers. 

Coteper, Task, I. 27)7. 

Many a ramble, far 

And w!ilo;>rofrrtrff</, through the tamer groiim! 

Of these our unimaginative dajs. irort/«torf/-. 

3. To delay ; defer; put oil’ to a distant tinu*. 

Let 11*5 buiy him, 

And not ;>refriTrf uUli ndminition xvliat 
Is now due dthl. 'I'o the gr.a\o ! 

Shak., Oymlicllnc, Iv. 2. 232. 

4 . In .'fnrr., to draw to a sealo; lay down, by 
Tno:ms of :i scale and protractor, the lines and 
anglc->of, asn jiieeo of land ; plot. — 5. In anat., 
(n draw forxxavd (a part or an organ); exteml 
(a part) anteriorly; have the action or effect of 
a protractor nj'on. — protracted meeting, a revival 
•m eting eonlliitii il «>i pndnctiMl ; .a senes of meetings of 
utiu<-u.d importum e. ziftMi lasting for .several ilajs ami 
ntteiiib (i li\ l.nge numbei ^ • elilell) imczI b^ <'ongregntIun* 
.ilists Mz Ihodlsis, nu'l b-iptUts. |Neu Eng.) 

protraett (pro-trakt'i, u. [< \At. }trotractU'<, a 
piolonging. < b. prittriihrrf , i»i». pr>draeliis, pro- 
long: Mc piiifrart.} A lengthening out; de- 
lay; jmttnii: oiT. 

And wi-ib>ine wlllcl me without jtrotract. 

In spec'lle wlv. , ti> put the s.iinc ill urc. 

Xorti'ii and .'^(tcKnlle, I ciicx and roirc.x, iv. 2. 

Manx long ueaiy ilajesl Irivc oiitxxoriu* ; 

And manx niglil** that shix\ly sceind to muxe 

Thexr ••ad pn.tract from txtniiig iiiillll iiioiiie. 

Sjf lifcr, >onncts, Iwxvl 

protractedly tpro-trak'ted-b), adr. [< 7 >ro- 
tracltil, pp. <)f /indiftct, r., + •///-•] In u pro- 
(racted or prolonged manner; ti'dionsly. 

protractor (pro-trak'ler), ». {_<jtrotract'-¥-rr'i.] 
One wlm ]xrotr:icis, or iengtlicns in time. AIm) 
jirnfrarii>r. 

protractile (pro-ir.ik'iih.o. {ijirntract 4- -ih .] 
Su.M C'pt ible <if being drawn forxvnrd or thrust 
out, as the tongue of (I xxoodpeckcr; protrusilc: 
< orrelate«l xxith tfticetih, that which is one be- 
ing aKo the other. 

protracting-bcvclM*'v*trak'ting-bovVl), ». A 
combined .-eeior. rule, straight-edge, and bevel 
ti'-ed in ^dotting plans and other drawings, 
protraction (pt'»-tralFslipn). n. t< F Jtrofrar- 
ttoji = It. jnnft4tztfni(, <. LIj. priffrartiif(ii-), a 
drawing out orleiigtliening, < L. prof/vi/irre, p]>. 
jirtitrarfiK. iU'iXw forth, ilrag out: see prolract."] 

1. The act of drawing out or prolonging; the 
net of del.’iying: as, llieynvif/mTioa of a debate. 

If (his grand Euplne*s of St.atc, the Match, siiIIit such 
/Y« frzirfi..njr and riittlncn otf. yon iice<! not xvonder tlml 
pi lx ate Negotiations, os mine !«, slioiild Im* fubjcct to the 
p.nnc Inconxcniciicles. lloircU, Letters, 1. ill. 21. 

2. In .snrr,: (o) The net of jdottiiig or laying 
<Iowii on pajHT the diincnisions of a field, etc. 
(h) Tlmt xvliidi is protracted or jdotted on pa- 
per, — 3. The action of a protractor in hcnse 
(/'). — 4 , In fnir, pros-., the Ircntinent as met- 
rically long of a syllable iiKiially inenMircil as 
a short; opjiosed (o correptuni. 

protractive (pro-trak'tiv), a. [< protract 4- 
-i»v.] Drawing out or lengthening in time; 
Iirolongiiig; eonlimiing; delaying. 

'r\\r prtdrartirr trials of great .loxe 
To tlml i»T*tstlvc C'Uistaiicx’ In men. 

Shak., T. ami r , I. ,3. 20. 

He P'lxx', but sulfcrnl lli« \t jimtrartirr nit*». 

Jtrj/dru, Hind and I'anther, Hi. 110.3. 

protractor (pro-trak'lpr), It. l< Ish. protractor 
(cf. Mb, y»ro//v/rfor. om* who calls or drags an- 
olljer into coiirl), < ]j. protrahrre, jip. protrnc- 
tu'iy «Ira\v or drag forlli: sen protract.] One 
who or that xxhi'li protracts. As apiilied to 
per-^on-. also itroiracn r. spec llUall) — (o) In rare.. 



protrusiveness 

an Instrument for laying doxxm and measuring angles on 
paper. It is of various lorms— semicircular, rectangular, 
or circular. See also cut under hevel-protractor. 

This parallclogr.am is not, as Mr. Shores xvould the other 
day have persuaded me, the same as a protractor, xvhich 
do so much the more make me value it, but of itself it is a 
most useful instrument. Pepajs, Diary, Feb. 4, 1GG8. 

(&) In ctnftL, a muscle xvliich protracts, or extends or draxvs 
a part forxvard : the oitposite of retractor. See diagram 
under Pchinoidca. 

The psoas minor ... is a jtrotractor of the pelvis, 

Ilxtxley, Anat. A'eit., p. 47. 
(c) An adjustable pattern, agreeing in proportion xvith 
iiarticuhu* measurements, used by tailors in cutting out 
gannents. 

protreptical (pro-trep'ti-kal), a. [< Gr. -tzpo- 
Tptr:Tfh6r, fitted for urging on, exhorting, < 
Tzporplrreiv, turn toward, < -n-p‘6, forth, forward, 
4- Tpiireiv, tuni: see trope.] Intended or adapt- 
ed to persuade; persuasive; hortatoi'y. 

The means used arc partly didactical and protreptical. 

Bp. \Yard, Intidclitj*. 

protrisene (pro-trl'on), n. [< Gr. -tTpo, before, + 
Tpin/va, a trident: see irirctw.] In the nomen- 
edatnro of sponge-spicules, a tria?no with por- 
rect clndi. it is a simple spicule of the rliahdus type, 
bearing at one end a cladome of tlirce eladi or rays xvhich 
project forxvard. Sollan. 

protritef (pro'trit), a. [< h. protritus, pp. of 
protcrcrc. drive forth, wear away, < y>ro, fortli, 
4- tcrcrc, pp, iritits, rub: see tntc.] Common; 
trite. 

They arc but old and rotti-n errors, jnofnfc and putid 
opinions of the ancient Qnosticks 

Bp. Gtiudcn, Tears of the t’hurch, p. lO.'i. {Davies.) 

Whcrcuiipon grew that pmtritc ilhtinction of a triple 
appetite, naturall, sensitive, and reasonable. 

T. Wri'jht, rassious of the .Mlnde (KJOIX i. 7. 

protrudable (pro-tro'da-bl), a. [< protrude 4- 
J Protriisiblo or protrusilc ; protractile, 

Tlte jn-ofn/doWc tiunk or proboscis of other nimclids. 

Daririn, Vegetable Jlould, i. 

protrude (pro-trod"), r.; pret.andpp. protruded, 
ppr. proirud'iup, [< L. prolrudcre, thrust forth, 
protrude, < jtro, forth, forward, 4- trudcrc, 
tlirust, pnsli: see threat. CT. extrude, intrude, 
etc.] I, trauii. 1. To thrust forward or onward ; 
drive or force along. 

Tiic sea’s being 7)rf>(nn/fd forxvards . , . by the mud or 
caitii dlscliarged Into It by rixers. li'oorfirflrd. 

2. To shoot or thrust forth; project; cause to 
project; tlirust out as from contincment; cause 
to eome forth : as, a snail protrudes its horns. 

Spring tlic bursting gems. Thomson, Autumn. 

II. iiifraii'}. To slioot forward; be thrust for- 
wniil; jirojcct beyond soincthing. 

The parts protrude beyond the skin. Bacon, 

MTtli tliat lean liend-stnlk, tlmt protrudin'? chin, 

Wear htandlng cidiars, xxere lliey nm«le of tin ! 

0. ir. Holmes, A Khyrned Lesson. 
= Syn. To project. Jut (out), bulge (out). 

pro£niBiblo (|)rp-tro'si-bl), a. [< h. protrusu.'t, 
j>p. of jtroiruderr, tlirust forth (seeprofrude), 4* 
•ifile.] Gnpahlo of being protruded; protiaisile. 

In many the oral aperture Is surrounded by a flexible 
nnmcular lip. xvhich sometimes lakes uu the form of apro- 
tniriblc pn)l» 0 RcIs. Huxley, Anat. Invert., p. 157. 

protrusile (prp-tru'sil), a. [< L. protrusus, pp. 
of /»rofrudrrr,lhnist forth (see jn’otrude),^- -He.] 
Faimblo of being protruded ; protrudable; i)ro- 
trusiblo; protractile. 

protrusion (pio-trb'zlinn), ». [< L. as if *;)ro- 
trusio{u-),(. h. protrudcrc. pp. profrat?!/.'?, thrust 
forth: protrude.] 1. Tlienotof protruding 

or tliru.sting forth, or the state of being pro- 
truded. 

Some Rinldcn prf»rri/sifi>t to good; ... a mere actual, 
momentary, transient conduction. 

Bp. Hall, Sermon on Rom. vili. M. 

W'itliout eitlicr resistance or /zrotrimon. Lode. 

Wo see adaptation to tlie xvind in the incoherence of the 
pollen, . . . la the profnf.vi’on of the stfgmasat the period 
of fertilisation. 

Darxrin, DKferent Forms of IToxvci-f, p. 04. 
2. Tlint whicli stands out beyond something ad- 
jacent ; tlmt wliicli protrudes or projects. 

The only features of the cnonnous structure arc the 
blank, sombre Btretclie.s and prM(n//fi'o;«jf of xvall, the effect 
of xvhich, on so largo a bcnlc, Is strange and sinking. 

II. James, Jr., LIiilc Tour, p. 93. 

protrusive (pro-trd'siv), a. [< L. ]>rotrusus, pp. 
of yu-fdradnr,* thrust forth (sco jirotruac), 4- 
-ire.] Thru.^^ling or impelling forward; obtru- 
sive*; jvrotniding; as, profnwhr motion. 

T’he chin protruidiY, and the cervical verlcbrro a trifle 
more curved Gcnryc Kliot, Daniel Derondo, vli. 

protrusively (jiro-lro'siv-li), adv. [< protrusive 
4- -///-.I In a iwotnisive manner; obtrusively. 

protfusivoness (lu-o-lrt/.Niv-ncs), n. Tending 
to iirolrudc or to be jirotrusivo; obtriisivencss. 
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prott-goose (prot'gos), ii. [< proit (said to Tjo 
imitative) -1- goose.] The hrent- or brant-goose, 
Berniela hrcnia. 

protuberance (pro-tu'be-rans), n. [< F. pro- 
tiiherancc = Sp. Pg. protiihcrancia = It. protii- 
!)crnii;ea, < NL. ^proixthcraniia, < LL. protiihe- 
™«(t-)s, protuberant: seeprobdicivni/.] A swell- 
ing or tumor on the body; a proinincnce; a, 
bunch or knob; anything sivcllod or pushed 
beyond the suiroimding or adjacent surface; 
on the surface of tho earth, a hill, knoll, or 
other elevation; specifically, in axial, and zoiiL, 
a protuberant part; a projection or prorai- 
nenco; a tuberosity: ns, a bony protuhermiec. 
See cut under coiijiigatioii. 

irountains, that seem h\it so many wens ami unnatural 
protuberances upon the face of the earth. 

J>r. 11. More, Antidote against Atheism, I. II. .1. 

He had a little louud abdominal protuberance, which an 
inch and a half added to tlic iiecls of his boots Iiardly en- 
abled llim to carry oil as well as lie could liavc wislicd. 

TroUoiK, Doctor Tliorne, .\ii. 
Annular protuberance of the brain. See n?iniifnr.— 
Occipital, parietal, etc., protuberance. See tlio ad- 
jectives- 

protuberancy (prp-tt‘i'be-ran-si), v. [As pro- 
tuberance (see -(V/)-j Same ns prntuhtraucc. 
protuberant (prp-tu'bo-raut), a. [< F. jxrotiilw- 
rant, < lAj. proli'tbcraii'(t-)s, ppv. of proliibcrarc, 
sivoll, grow fortli : nop pi'otiibn-aic.] Sivelliug; 
prominent beyond tlic surrounding surface. 

Tliougli tile eye seems round, in reality tlie Iris Is pro- 
titbcrnnt above ilic white. /tfly. 

Tliosc Inrpo brown 7 )ro!i»J«*rn?it C 3 ’vs In Silas Mnrncr's 
jiale face George Klioi, Silas Marnor, I. 

protuberantly (nrp-tu'be-rnut-li), a<h'. [< pro- 
tuberant + -h/-.] Ill a prolubcniiit inaiiuer; 
ill tile way of protiiberniice. 
protuberate ( pro-tu'be-rat ), r. I. ; pret. and p)i. 
jirotuberaldl, p]ir. pro'iubcratxng. [< LL. jii'otii- 
bcratii.i, pp.of protuberari , swell out, grow forth, 
< L. pro, forth, forward, + ’'tuhtrarr, swell, < 
tuber, a bump, swelling, tumor; sec tuber,] To 
swell beyond tho ndjaeont surCuee; lie promi- 
nent; hulge out. 

If tho nai el protuberate^, make a small puncture with a 
lancet through the skin. Sbarjte, Siuyrorj . 

protuberation (iiro-tu-be-nVshpn), n. [< pro- 
tiihtrali -b -Kill.] The net of swolliug beyond 
the stiiToiiudiiig Mtrfaoo. 
protuberoust (pro-tu'be- 
riis), a. [< IjIj. protubc- 
rare, swell out , grow forth 
(see protubcralr), -h -nits. 

Of. tiiberoiin,] Protuber- 
ant. [Hir'>.] 

The cm* tielng protutrerous, 
rough, crust), amt hard . tile 
other round, smooth, spongy, 
and soft. J tSinab, I'orlraUuf 
(did Age, p. Ibd. 

Protula (pip-tu'lii), II. 

[JIL. <Uisso), prob. < Gr. 

!7po, before, -i- ri/of, a 
knot or knob.] A ge- 
nus of eeplialobraiieliiate 
tuliieolous worms of tho 
family .Sirpithd.-c. I’, tlys- 
teri IS nil e\nni])le. Also 
enlied Apomatu.e, 

Protungulata (pni-tiing- 
gu-ln'tii), u, j)l. [NL.. < 

Gr. rrpfjro,, first, -f Nla. 
riigulatn, q. v. ] A group 
of Cretaceous hoofeil 
mammals regarded us 
the probable iiiiecstral 
stock of all subsequent 
ungulates. 

protureter (prd-tu-ro'tf'r), II. [XL., < Gr. -pij- 
Tuc, first, -h Xla. ureter.] A priiiiitive ureter, 
or c.veretory duct of a protoncpliron. 
protutor (pru-tii'tqr), it. f= F. protutcurc= .8p. 
protutor, < ML. protutor, < L. pro. for, -b tutor, 
guardian: see tutor.] In .Scots lair, one who 
!K*ts as tutor to a minor without having a regii- 
hrr title to the ofilce. 

protyle (prp-ti'le), u. [XL., < Gr. erpurnr, fir.st, 
-t- I’/.i?, matter: suoUijln.] An iimigiiiod super- 
sensible, imponderable, iiidigereiit, or primal 
substance, from wliieh all forms of living mat- 
ter are supposed to bo derived by modifieiilion, 
digi-rentiatioii, or speeialization. II'. Croobts. 
aVIso called variou-sly biuxi, biogcii, :oilh(r, psxj- 
ehophtsm, etc. 

proud (proud), a. [< JIE. proud, proxed, priid, 
curlier prout, prut, < A.S. prut, proud (very rare); 
of. deriv. priifimp (verbal xx.),prU\c, pi-f/le, jirido 
(> E.pi'i(fcl); root unknown. The IceLpri'id/ir, 
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proTid, Dan. stately, magnificont, are ap- 
par, from tho AS.] 1. Having or elierishiug 
a high opinion of one’s own merits; showing 
great or lofty self-esteem ; expecting great def- 
eronco or consideration ; liatightyj full of pride. 
Spcciflcally — (a) llavinR undue or inordinate pride ; arro- 
gant; haughty; supercilious; presumptuous. 

Better is it to bcate a projrrfc man 
Then for to rebuke him ; 

For lie tlilnkes in his mvn concoyte 
lie is wj’se and verj' trim. 

liaheeis Jiodk (E. E. T. S.), p. 00. 
We have licanl of tho pride of Monb ; be is very proud ; 
evon of bis haughtiness, and bis piidc, and wrath. 

Isa. xvi. C. 

Norfolk rides foremostly, bis crest well known, 
Proud as if alt our heads weit) now bis own. 

II and Dckkcr^ Sir Thomas Wyatt. 
And was mjiroud that, should he meet 
Tile iw'elvc apostles in the street, 

He’d turn his nose up at them all, 

And shove his Saviour from the wall. Churchill. 
Knowledge Is proud that he has Icam'd so much ; 
Wisdom Is humble that he knows no more. 

Cmrjxr, Task, vl. 00. 

(b) Having a wortijy and becoming sensoof what is duo to 
one's self ; self-i'espcctlng : as, too proud to beg. 

F. Yoiriv strangely proud. 

P. .So proud, I am no sliwe. 

/*o/K?, KplL to Satires, II. 205. 
Too poor for a bribe, and too proud to Importune, 

He bad not the method of making a fortune. 

Gray, On Himself. 

Lady Clara Verc de A* ere, 

I know you proud to bear your name. 

Your pride is yet no mate for mine. 

Too proud to care from w lienee 1 came. 

Tfnnyton, I.jidy Clara A’erc do Verc. 

(c) Pildlng one's self; having high s.atisfacllon; elated: 
ns, jmiud to serx'e n cause. 

Whivt satisfaction can their deaths bring to you, 

That are prepar’d and proud to die, and willingly? 

Piftchrr, Wife for a Month, 11. X 
A divine ambition and areal 
The boldest patriot might ho proud t<i feel. 

Coirjtcr, Charity, 1. 308. 
He'll be a credit till us a'— 

WeTI a* be jiroud «* Kobln. 

Bunt*. There wm a Ijid was born In Kjlo. 

2. Procoo<ling from pride: during; dignified. 

As choice a copy of Verses as any we have heard since 

we met together: and Hint Is a j>roud word, for wc have 
heard ver) goiMlonen. /. irn/boi. Complete Angler, p. 1^. 
But higher far m> proud pretensions rise. 
Coif 7 x*r,'On the Kccelpt of Ills Mother’s ITclure. 

3. Of fonrless or unluinahlo Hpiril ; full of vigor 
or mottle. 

I have dogs, my lord. 

Will rouse the pmudr.d panther in Hie cltaso. 

Shak , TU. And., 11. 2. 21. 
Tliu Oeiid replied not, overcome with rage; 
hut, like a proud steed rein'd, went haughty on. 

r. J*, Iv. f:.S. 

Like n j'roud s«nii, cotniu line the stream by force. 

Coir;>rr. Table-T'nlk, L f.23. 

4. Giving reason or occasion for pride, con- 
gratnlat ion, or boasting: snggestingorc.veiting 
pride; o.stentatious; grand; gorgeous; luagnif- 
iccnt. 

(hie Is Melicr In auHiorlty, better clad or fe<l, hath n 
proitder eo.»t or ii softer bid 

/*p. Pilkiuytun, Work.s (Parker Soc , 1512), p. 321. 
I better brcM»k the lo^s of brittle life 
'I'han Hio^e j»roud titles thou bast won of me. 

Shnk.. 1 Hen. 3V., v. 4. 70, 
Storms stones fnuii Hu* /'n»ud temple’s height 
Pour ibmti. and «in our batter’d liebiis alight. 

Drydrn, .Kncid, 11. 553. 
The prouilrd iiieiuorj' in Hu* later history of the hland 

1. s Hu* ilefe.at of Hu* Turks In JTIO. 

/*, .1. Freeman, Venice, p 350. 

5. Full : liigli ; swollcd. Iliilhirell. [Piov.Fng,] 

The wind wa« lond, the Btrs*ain was 7 »romf, 

And nl’ Hie stream gaed WMlIe. 

U’d/iVs Drotrnrd i« (invirry (rliibl's Ballads, 33. iS.'l). 

Proud flesh. See//s/».— Proud stomach. stomach. 
— To do one proud, .‘^eedoi =Syn.l. I-oHy, lonlly.— 4. 

stalely, noble. See references niKier }>ridc 
proudf (proud), r. (< MK. pr/iudcw, prur/ru, 
jn’oufnit < AS. ^pruttaii (in verbal n. prutunff), 
]>rytt(i}\, be proud, < prut, proud; soo proud, a, 
Of. pridv^, r.] I, intrans. 1. To bo jiroud or 
haughty. 

There proudeth Power, Hecr Prowess lirlgbterrhines. 
Syhr'ter, tr. of P. MaHiIcn’s Ilenrj the Gre.il, 1. 117, 

2. To be full of <;pirit or niiiiniition ; bo gay. 

Yong limn w'eretli Jollf, 

And HmiijirotuMA man and wlif. 

Arthour and Merlin, p. 31. (llaUiicell,) 

3. To be oxcifed bv soxnnl desire, 
n. iraus. To make or render proud. 

.sislcr prouder Sister, Brother hardens Brother, 

And one Coin 7 >anlon ilolb comipt another. 

Sylrester, (r. of I)ii Bartns's Weeks, Ii., The Trophies. 

proudfallt, «• < proud +/«//; a dubious 

formation.] Tlio front hair which fulls or is 
folded over the forehead; forelock. 


Streght as a strike, straght thurgli the myddes [of her hair) 
Depertid i\\o proudfall pertly in two, 

Atiret in tressis trusset full faire. 

Dcsimclion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3025. 

proud-hearted (proud'hiii‘'''tod), a. Arrogant; 
haughty; proud. 

And so, proud-hcaried Warwick, I defy thee. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., v, 1. OS. 

proudlingt (proud'ling), n. [< px-oud + -Uxxgh.l 
One who is proud: used in rebuke or contempt. 
:^^ildc to the Meek, to Proudlings stevne and strict. 

Sylvester, tr. of P, Mathieu’s Hemy the Great, 1. 162. 

proudly (proud'li), adv, [< !ME. ju’hf?///, proncU 
Uchcy prndUclic, < AS. pridlicc, \ prut, proudr 
see jjrohd.] In a proud maimer; with iuordi- 
nato self-esteem ; haughtily ; ostcutatiously ; 
with lofty mien or airs; with vigor or mettle. 

And past furth jyrudly his pray for to wyn. 

Pestntclion of Troy (E. B. T. S.), 1. 855. 

Question \\cr proudly, let thy looks be stern. 

Shak., iHen. VI., L 2. C2. 

proudness (proud'ncs), v. [< proud + •ness.'] 
Tho state or quality of being proud ; pride. 

Set aside all arrogancy and proudness. 

Latimer, Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, ii. 

proud-pied (proud'pid), a. Gorgeously varie- 
gated. [Rare.] 

PromUpied April dress’d In all his trim. 

Shak., Sonnets xcviii. 

proud-stomached (proud'stmn”'nkt), a. Of a. 
haughty spirit; self-asserting; an'ogant; high- 
tempered. 

3f yon get a parcel of proud-stomached teachers that set 
tlic jonng dogs a rebelling, what else c.an you look for? 

Pickens, Nicholas Nickleby, xiil, 

proustite (prbs'tit), n, [Named after J. L. 
J*rou.dj a French chemist.] A native siilphid of 
arsenic and silver, oecuri’ing in rhombohcdral 
and sealenohedrnl crystals and also massive. 
It ha<i a beautifnl cocblncnl-ml color, .md is hence called 
ruhu silt'cr, or light-red silver ore; the latter name Is given 
to ilistlngulob It from the other form of ruby silver, py- 
nirgyritc, uhlcb U dark-red or neatly black, and Is called 
dnrA--rrtf silver ore. Magnificent specimens of protistlle 
arc obtained from the mines of Clmfiarcillo In Chili. 

prov. An abbreviation of {h)pro^ 

rrrhinlli/; {v) provincial ; (d) jd'ovost; (e?) [ffi;).] 
rrornicdl. 

provable (prb'vn-bl), a. [< yi'E.prorahJc, < OF. 
provable, prouvnblc^ provable, certain, < "L.pro- 
Oahilis, that may boproved, probable : seepro?/- 
ahlc. In mod*, use ns if directly < prove -f 
Capable of being proved or demon- 
strated. 

And If thee th>Tiko It Is dnutablc, 

It Is thnrgli aigumcnt provable. 

J{om. of the Pose, 1. 5434. 
The crime was a suspicion, provable only by actions ca- 
palile of divers constructions. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 3535), 11. 310. 
Proof supposes somclhlng provable, which must be o 
I'roposIHon or Assertion, J. S. Mill, Ixigic, I. lii. § 1. 
Provable debt, n debt of such a class that It may be 
3 )rovc(l against the estate of n bankrupt. 

provableness (pvo'va-bl-nes), n. Tho state or 
quality of being provable; capability of being 
proved. 

provably (prd'va-bli), adc. In a manner ca- 
pable of proof. 

If thou knowc any man of that manors and upright 
1\ lUngo tliat no faultc can proualhf be laved to him. 

J. Udall, On Til. i. 

provandt, provendf (prov'and, -end), ». and a. 
[Also provant, provent; < aIE. prorandc, prov- 
cude, proiuandc, < 01^. provcndc. prouvende (also 
with unorig, r, prorvndrc, > ME. jiroi rarhY, E. 
provender), an allowance of food, also a preb- 
end, < LIj. ]>r,rbcnda, a payment, ^IL. also an 
allowance of food and drink, i)ittance, also a 
prchoiid: bqo prebend.] I, », 1. Arcgularal- 
lownnco of food; provender; especially, tlie 
food or forage piipplied to an anny or to its 
hor.scs and beasts of burden. 

The Ancyncr Bchallo onlcyn aroimrirfc good won 
For tho fordys horsls enerj'ciioii. 

Pabecs Book (B. B. T. X), p. 319. 
Tlieso sea-sick soldiers rang hills, woods, and v.allic.^i. 
Seeking i>romnf to till their empty bellioj. 

Legend of Cajttain Jones (1059). (TlalliucU.y 
Camels in the war, who ha\ e their provand 
Only for bearing burdens. Shak., C’or., Ii. 3. 207. 
I say unto thee, one pease was a soldiei ’sproranf a wliole 
day at tlie destruction of .Tcinsalcni. 

Fletcher (and another), Love’s Cure, Ii. 1. 

2, A prebend. [In this sense ou]y jirovoul.] 
Cathedral chlrches that han jyrouendis npproprld to 
hem. Tracts (od. Matthew), p. 419. 

II. a. Belonging to a regular allowance; sucb 
ns was 3 )rovi(lod for the common soldiers; 
bonce, of common or inferior quality. 
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In tbeycnro lfi4.T the wcntlicr wns so cold thnt the prou* 
«nf nine ordained for the anuy.beinj; frozen, was divided 
with hatchets, niid by tho souUUcrs carried away in has* 
IvCls. IlaKcniU, Apology, II. vil. § 1. 

The good wlieaton loaves of the Flemings were better 
than Ihcprornnf rj-e-lircad of tho Swede. 

Scott, Legend of iMontrosc, !i. 
provandf, provendt (prov'nml, -end), r. i. [Also 
provanff prevent (?); < OV', provcmlcr, supply 
'snth provisions, (.proveude, provision, proven- 
der: SQQ 2>rovan(J, prorend, h.J To supplyAvitli 
provender, pro%isions, or for.ago. 

Po throughly provend well your horse, for they must 
bide the brunt. Halt, Homer (15S1X p. "0. (.Yarr.f.) 

SbonUl , , , proi'ant nnd victnnll moreover this mon« 
ptrous army of strangers. 

ya.’hc. Lenten Stuffe (Ilarl. VI. 14'»), 

provant-mastert, n. An oniecr who serv.-d out 
provisions, etc., to soldiers. Unvnaltp Jitvh, 
Fruites of Long Expericiieo (1G04),* ]>. IP. 

prove (prdv), I’.: pret. 7)rorfd, pp.prnrtd (some- 
times incorrectly jo'otrh), ppr. prnvinp. [< ME. 
proven (partly *< AS. jjro/iVtn), al<o jirevtn (> 
early mod. E.pnfrr,pm r/). < OF. prorrr, prow- 
tv r, pruverj prenvtr, F. prnurrr = Fr. jn'orov s= 
Sp. prohnr = Pg. provnr = It, jtvohttvr = AS, 
prdjiauj test, try, prove, = LG.juvnv n, proven = 
MHG. j)rworr>i, pnitven, G. jinij) n (also 7»ro- 
hen and 7)i*o6icrc») = leel. 7*rd/i/, ]iroiui = Sw. 
prdfrn (also prohrm) = Dan. jovirc (nlsfi }>}'(>• 
here), < Tj.7>rd(w/tr, test, try. ox.-nninc, n])prove, 
show to bo good or fit, prove, < ]>nd>iiy, gcxul, 
excellent. Cf. jirohe, prohif>/, proof, ote., and 
ef. (ipj^rove, di<prove, iwproie^rfpnoe, (de., op- 
probate, reprobate, etc., appmbation, jnobation, 
etc.] I. Irony. 1 . To try by ex])eriineiit. or by 
n test or standard; to.st;* make trial of; juit to 
tlie test: ns, to prove the strength of gun])o\\- 
der; tojirore the contenN of a v(‘S'-el l«y com- 
paring it inth a .«itaiidanl measure. 

1 b.id Thou 3 t tho bo meno bUwfno. 

And put fortli fomme to er.>wrn hh wlttea 

Vicrft i'l'iirmnn <10, vill. I'.U 

Nc would I it have we^nM. bad 1 tiot l.ato It j’n>-r<’d 

Sj>^utcr, V. (b, V. iv. SI. 
Yell sny tb.al V\c rl<bb n but Into the «ood. 

To T>n>r<* pin mv bor>i‘ and Imujid* are g' •')<!. 

.^r> Olti/ and the l‘'il!nd«. 

il r-M). 

And nnothiT Fnid. I hft^o l*ought ^^c• joke ami 

I po to j>rpr«* them. Luke \i\ It* 

I have jtror^d theo, thou art tnofr d<‘-tltul«* <>f that 
which Is conM’nfenl. Pilgrim*- Pfogp p 

lie felt happy, n!id t L irc<l to /-rr-r ♦ 

Ills new. bom bU««, b’«t it flioubi fndi- from him. 

JVtUintn Mnrrif, i.arlhl) 1‘aradiM. Ill .ua 

2. To render cerlaiii; put out of dotibt (iis a 
]>roposition) by nddiiejiig evidonee nnd .urgu- 
inontntion; .«how: doinon‘*trnte. 

Tliat pltec rvnmth sorio In pentll licrto . . 

iByrn^d al d'ly, .av im.n inn> It f»v, 

As ivcl bj wtrk a« bj n«ictnrlt< c. 

C/»ui/r,*r, ,'‘<pilfe’p Tale, I. 47a. 

Olve me the ocular pn*<»f; . . , 

M.ake me to s<-o 't ; or, at tJn- least, ki orerc II 
That the pmlntlnn In.ar no hinge nrpr Ifeip 
To li.mg a dffubt on .v/.ul,, (itln llo, 111. .1 nivi. 

Xlicwbernan . . . Imth comb «ccridcd t«» prnre ns mil 
ns a««er( It. and to Inrk the fevtre rule he hath I.iM «lowii 
with vcT)' con^^nclng rca-oji*. 

Up -inerf/T/n/, Sention«, I v|. 
ItcdncM to prictlc' , IiIh bobiveil mlc 
>Vould only j/rore him a cmoiimniale fool. 

O'lrjirr, CotUtn-ntlon. 1, Ito, 

3. To c.st.'iblish the antIioiili«'ily or validity<»f; 
obtnin probate of; n«, to jtrove a Avill, Sm* 
probate. 

The Jioly crf^««e was jircri/d hy resynp of a Podo irnn 
wh.aniio they sver In powte w lih he It w as oi the tlirc. 

T"rLxu‘jtoit, iJlarlcof F.np. Iravell, l«. tl. 

4. Toliavo]»er.‘iOii:ilexpeneiiefof; experience; 
enjoy or siilTer. 

Put I did enter, and enjoy 
^^’hat hapi)y Jovei-'/^rorc. 

Cfirnr, l'>crKj«ll|iin from I/)ve. (Xnrcf.) 
Let him In nnns the jKjwcr of Turniis prnrr 

Jfritdrji, .I’lifhl, ^I1. <iin. 
.‘'’nrh fethleiKos of llnihs thou jiror’rt 
'Jliat iio« at tvc'rj* thou niovVt 
I'phcld hy two. Coirjirr, To Mnty (170 0- 

5. In arith., to aM'erlain or demonstrate tho 

ftOiTCctnesH of (an openitioii or n-siiU) by a cnl- 
eiilntion in the nntiiro of a cheek: to prore a 

stun. 1 hns, In pnhtmcllon, if the diflerence hrtween tw o 
rujiiiherfi addt«l to the K-kvct nmnhcr inaken a Hiitn etjual to 
the printer, the c^irrecttieis of the niblracllnii l^prnicd, 

6. In printinfj. to take a proof of.— To prove 
mafitenent, to ’make trial of skill ; cont<*iMl for the inaS' 

Uo- 

Jle would often rtin, leape. or jirinv tnnrti'rifx with IiIh 
chiffe courtitTfi. KnoUo, Illfit. 'rurks, TdO, 1. (Sarcf.) 
*= Syn. 2. To verify, Justify, confirm, suhataiitlate, make 
pood, manifest. 
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proventriculus 


II. intrans. 1. To make trial; essay. 

It is a pur panloiiera craft ; proue nuil assayc ! 

Piers Ploinnan's Crede (K- E. T. S.), 1. 247. 

2. To be found or ascertained to bo by expe- 
rience or trial ; bo ascertained or shown by tho 
event or sotnothing subsequent; tiu’u ont to be : 
as, tho report jjrovcs to be truo ; to jmyh’c useful 
or wliolesomo ; to prove faithful oi* treacherous, 
ThatprorcfZ Ivar. prcmZj w’cl, for ovcral thcr he cam, 

At wTastlyngc he wolde have alwey the ram. 

Chaucer, Ocn. Prol. to C*. T., 1. f»47. 


I was much amused in watching our provedor, as he went 
about collecting tilings by ones and twos, until lie liad 
piled a little cait quite full. . 

Lady Brasscy, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. xiv. 

proven (pro'\'n), pp. [An improper form of 
proved, with -rwi, suffix of strong participles, 
for orig. -ct/^.] Proved: an improper form, 
lately growing in frequency, by imitation of - 
tho Scotch nso in “not proven.” 

The evidence is voluminousand conclusive, .andby com- 
mon consent a verdict of ;>rot'cn is returned. 

IL Spencer, Social Statics, p. 422. 


If springing things be any jot diminish'd. 

They wither in (heir prime, proce nothing W'orth. 

Shak.y Venus mid Adonis, I. 41b. 

If Ids chililrcuproer vicious or degcncrous, . . . weac* 
count the niuu iniserahic. 

Jer. Tayloried. 1835), Works, I. 717. 

He knows 

His end w’ith mine Involved ; and knows tlrnt I 

Should pmre n bitter niorsil, and Ids banc, 

Ulienever that shall be. Miltnu, 1\ L.. li. SOS. 

When the proce-s&r of deduction prove to bo identi- 
cal. we liavo no choice but to abide bj the rc<5nU, and to 
a'=‘'Umetiiat the one inference Is equally authoritative with 
the tithcr. II. Social Statics, p. 101. 

Honcf — 3. To become; lx*. 

Tell him. In hope he’ll prove a wIdowiT shortly ; 

1‘11 w«Mr tin willow gnri.and for lih sake. 

.Shnl , 3 Hen. VI . ill, 3. 227. 

4f. To suceood; turn out widl. 

If tlieexperlineiit 2 »r«Mv«/niit, It might be pretended tinit 
the be.isls weie ind kllUd In tin* due time. Bacon. 

5. Tothrivc; be witli young: gi-ncrally said of 
cattle, llalliirtll. -To fend aud provet. sce/rnrfi. 
—To prove up. to show that the leqtilrcmenlsof the law 
for taking up govennneiit land iiatcheeit fulfilled, so that 
a p.»tenl for tin. ►ame innj be halted, fl*. S.J 

I'nder thc^c laws the settler |H«bllge<l to ]»ay tho gi»\ - 
ennnetil two tiundred dollars f»ir Ids claim, wiicthor he 
prove* up after a sit tuoulliH* re«idiuce, or waits the ftdl 
Umit of Ids time for making prm»f — tlilrtj -three nionths. 

llarj-^r’s May., L.XXVJI. S-'t'-. 

proVGt, ». An ob'i<»1ote f<»rm of proof. 
provGctt (pro-vokt'), a. [= OF. 7 )mTrf, n man 
.‘idvnnecd in years; < L. prorrrfii.s-, atlvniietM! 
<of tiino), j»p. of laovfhfn, carry forward, ad- 
vance. < jo'o, fortli, + vtbfre, eacry: bet* 
elr,] .Advanced. 

We him In dallj etp« rh arc that little Infantes 
< tlMo fi*b»we . . . tin wi»rde‘ . . «»f tin in that be;>n>. 

v'ete In )u« « Sir T. Blu»t, Tin- tJovcniour, 1. 4. 

provectflHt (pid-veK't:mt ). n. [< L. provdirrc, 
jip. provfrtu<, earry forward, advance (bee pro^ 
17 rf ), 4* •ant.) A eovariani cojiMtlered as pro- 
<luefMl by Iho o|i<*rulion of a proveelor on a 
eontnivai uint. 

provectlon (I»r«'».velpblum), n. [< LT#. pivurr- 
fi«(«-), a carrying forward, an ndvancemont, 
I»roin<j||on. < provtlnn, ]»p. prorrctu.s, carry 
hwward, advance: bce prorert.'] In phdol., tin* 
carrying of a lermint:! letter from a word to the 
next* su<‘Coeding one, when it begins uitli a 
\ owel, as tiff ifiiu for that one, tla father for that 
othfr. [Kiire.] 

provcctor (pro-vek'tqr), ». [XL., < L. prove- 
Ian. pp. prorrrfj/v, carry forward, a<lvance: see 
jivovert.'] The eontravarinnt ojierator (o, h, 
... 0 0^, where tdc., replace x, 

//, etc,, in tiie qiiantic (o, h, . , , (Jr, y, . or 
any eontravariant operator rebiilting from a 
bimilar bub'-tiintion in any covariant of the 
fU'lginal qtiantic. 

proveditorf (pro-ved'i-tqr), it. [Al«n proved/- 
fftn , praviftitarr ; < It. proveditnrr (= Sji. pnt- 
n/rlor =r Pg. provedor), a j»rovid«*r, jnirveyor, < 
jntfvrdfrr, provide, jnirvey: see provide, Gf. 
jiravfdor and jaivrfyor.) 1. A purveyor; one 
emidoyed to j»rociire supplies'; a jirovnlcr. 

Thrice wn^ lie made, 
la dangerous nriiK*-. Venice jjrnnWrfMrc. 

.Mnr’ion, What jim Will, I. 1. 

'I lie enl< rtalniiK nt flml St. .lohn's ]>rorediO>re, the an- 
gfl, pave Idin was puch as the w!ld« riievs did rdfnrd. 

,f* r. Taylor, Wtirks (cd is if.), I. 82, 

Ilfndy nion**}’ In ei" n market . . t>elng found upon 

experience to be the IufI proredttor of any. 

/ilftc^flniic, (’um,, I. vlii. 

2. An ever‘' 0 »*r; a governor. 

When tiny have any g>‘tal Lx|H*dHlou t<i make. Huy 
have .alwajp a Stranger for tlielr <a lu nd. Imt he in super- 
vis «1 i>vtwo/*r<itrdifon>. wjllnml whom lie cannot attempt, 
anything, //««o/L I.i Iters, I 1. ;g». 

provedor, provedorc (inov'i'-ii.n-, -(i<ir), ». 
[Alho proniliiri ; < Sp. jirnri I ilm = I't,'. Iirnn- 
(/«;•, provificr, piirvc-yor: see ymi - 

A purveyor; oiio wlo» pi’f>viiU*s iicws- 
•ssiries ninl Mipplic.s; ii provcililor. 

WJien the farnous beefsteak f'liili was first instituted, 
ho (Klchard Lstcourt} had tlieolllci* of prvriilnre iissigncil 
iilm. II', Kiny, Ait uf Cooker}', imte on 1. filJi (Clmbneih'a 

ilhigUsIt rods). 


Not proven, in Scots law, a verdict rendered by a jury in 
a criminal case wlien tho evidence is insufllcient to justify 
conviction, yet strong enough to warrant grave suspicion 
of guilt. 

provenance (prov'c-naiis), [< F. 2 ^yovc)iancc, 
origin, production: sco j»*oyc«tCHCC.] Origin; 
soureo or quarter from which anything comes; 
provenience : cspecinllj' in tho sens© of * place 
of manufacture, production, or discoveiy.’ [A 
French term, better in tlie English form 7 >ro- 
vcnienec.) 

[Well-tombs) in which we have the use of metallic chis- 
els clearly and indisputably indicated, and the presence 
of bronze work of Oriental twoivnanrc. 

The Nation, XLVIII. 303. 
.Stylo of art, historical probability, nnd the prove/mnee 
of the coins tlieinsclves, all Bccm to indicate a Spanish 
origin. B. V. Head, Historia Nuinorum, p. 4. 

Provengal (P. pi*on. pro-voh-sal'), a. and n. [< 
F. Proven^'o! L. Prorincialis), < Provincia (> 
F. Provence), a former province of southeastern 
Franco, < L. j/ronneia, a province, a Roman 
government outside of Italy: see 7>roi7«c<?.] 
I. o. Pertaining or belonging to Provence in 
J’'rance, or to its old language. 

II. n. 1. A native of Provence. — 2. ThoRo- 
nmnee tongue of Provence. It is the lanpuo 
(Voc, and was tho dialect used by tho Trouba- 
dours. See lanfiiic d'oc, 

Abbreviafod Pr. or Pror. 

Provence oil. Sec od, 

Provence rose, [A misnomer for Provins royc,) 
Same as eahhaeic-royc. 

Provcncial (pfo-ven'slinl), <7. [=s F. Provencal; 

< Prorenee + -iff/.] Same as l*rorcn^al, 
provendt, provendet» ». nnd a, See proiwnf. 
provendt, V. t. See prorr/uf/. 

provender (i)rov'on-d(*r)* 'ME.provcndrc, 

< or. }>rorrndrc, var. of j/rorende, allowance, 
provision: yoo }>rovand.) 1. Food ; provisions; 
especially, dry food for beasts, as hny, straw, or 
corn; foilder. 

I fyude pnync for the pupc and proururfre for his palfrey. 

Biers Plowman (B), xiil. 248. 
Shall wc go scud them dlunoia and frc.sh suits, 

Ami give Ihvir fasting horses jirorendrr, 

Ami after figlit wllli them? S/tnk., Hen. V., Iv. 2. CS. 
In tl»c ccmnlvance of his (Iho prodigarsl eccurlty, liar- 
lutH ami sjcoidinnts rille his estate, and then send him to 
nd) the hogs of llielr prorem/fr, .love’s nuts, aeorns. 

Jtci\ T. Adams, Works, I. 4D7. 

2t, A prebond. 

And Tioreh.'jcc o<^"‘ provendres wJdlo Rourc pans Instetli, 
And idgge 30W’ benefices pluralltc to hauo. 

Pii rs Ploirman (C), iv. 32. 
= Byn, 1. Fodder, etc Sco/cct/, n. 
provender (prov'en-d(*r), e. t, [< jyrovender, n. 
Gf. prnrand, r.] To feed; fodder, as a horse. 

Hh hnrFCH ((lUatemiB horses) are jfrovcndcrcd as cpi- 
cniily 

Nnrhe, Lenten RtuficClInrl. Mlsc., VI. 17D). {Davies.) 

provendrcM, ». A Middle Englisli formof j?ror- 
t ndt r. 

provondre-t, ». [ME., < OP. ])rnvcndicr, < ^IL. 
jirt'chcndarins, n imdiendary: sco jnr6c/ir/ffrJ/.] 
A prehondary. 

provenience ’(pro-vo'nious), n. [s= F. jn-orc- 
nanve (> E. 2 )rovrnancc) = It. j)rorc»ir«rff, < NL. 
** 2 }rovr)nnitin, origin, < L. provenire, come forth, 
appear, originate, < }>rn, forth, + venire, como.] 
Origin; the place from which sometliing comes 
or is derivctl; tlio jilncc of production or deri- 
vation of an object, e.^^pecinlly in tho fine arts 
and in archteology. (’ompnro jyrovenancc. 

Wherever the place In which an object was found, or— 
to usu a convenient wunl already borrowed by German 
areluiMdoglstft from tlie Italians nnd Krcncb — its 7 >ro- 
rt M 1 V 71 CC, Is staled. A. D. .SViroyc, The Century, XXIV. 032. 

The surface of the marble (of a statue found nt SIcyon J— 
tbe pmrenience of wbicli I am unable Ui state Is some- 
what corroded. Amcr. Jour. Arch.Tol., N . (lbo3) 203. 

proventt, n. Same as provand. 
proventricular (piA-ven-trik'u-liir), n. [< pi-o- 
n iiInriiliiK + -((lii.] I’frtuiiiiiig to tlio i)i'ovou- 
trii'iiliis: IIS, /iroivii/i icii/orgliiTuls; proi'oitricii- 
liir ilii;cst'uin. 

proventriculus (pro-von-ti'ik'u-Uis), pi. jiro- 
r/iilnriili (-111. (XL., < L. /iivi, lierore, + ven- 

li'irithiK, iliiii. of rtiilrr, slomncU: seo vcnliiclc.] 



proventriculus 

1. In ornitli., the glandular stomach; a second 
dilatation of the esophagus, succeeding the crop 
or craw, and sueceededhy the gizzard, gigerium, 
or muscular stomach, it is the true stomach of a bird, 
or place where digestion is cliielly carried on. and corrc* 
spends to the cardiac end or division of the stomach of a 
mammal. It is situated at the lower cjid of the gullet, 
next to the gi/zard, and is always recognized hy the gas- 
tric follicles which form a zone or belt of variously dis- 
posed patches ni)on its mucous surface. Also called I'cu- 
tricidxis glandulosus. 

2. Ill insects, the first stoinaeli, tlio iiigUivios or 
crop, "being merely an expansion of the esopha- 
gus. It generally has thick muscular walls, and is often 
armed interiorly with horny plates or teeth of various 
forms. The pioventricnlus lies >vholly or partly in the 
abdomen, and is generally absent in Imnstcllato insects. 
See cut under Clattid/i\ 

3. In ■worms, a muscular crop. 

provenuet (prov'e-nu), n. [< OF.provouifprou- 
I'cnii, j)i’oduec, rcvonfio, <. jyyovciiu, pp. otpro- 
vciiir, < L. prornthc, come forth, .ippoar: seo 
provenience. Cf. revenue.'] Produce. 

Our liberal Creator hath thought good to furnish our 
tables witli . . . the lich and dainty of our gar- 

dens and orchards. 

I'p. Hall, Christian Jlodcratlon, 1. 1, § 2. 

prover tpi’h'ver), 1. One 

who or that whieli proves or tries. 

Patr. Why am I a fool'^ 

Thcr. Make that dcmaml of the 7 *rf)iYr. 

Shale., T. and C., it. 3. 

2. A slolletl workman employed to strike off 
])roofs from engi*aveil jilates. 

From two to six men, . . . u hose duty It is to print proof 
impi cssinns oidy ; they are called jtrovrrf. 

Cre, DIct..n. a'O. 

proverb (prov'erb), )/. [< JtK, proverhcj < OF. 

(and F.) ih'ovo'Ik = Sp. Fg. It. jxrovfrhio^ < F. 
provn'hnuii, a common .saying, saw, adage, a 
jiroverb, later also byword, < jiro, before, forth, 
+ vd'hniifyix word: see vrrb.] 1. Ashortpitliy 
sentence, often n^peated colloquially, express- 
ing a ell-kno\\ n trutli ora eoniinon fact ascer- 
tained hy t'xperieiice or observation ; a popular 
.saying which hriidlyniid folviblyo.\pl•cs.se^ sonic 
practical precept; an adage; a’wiscsaw: ofton 
set forth in the guise of inctaidior and in the 
form of riini*, and sotnelmies alliterative. 

.\nd trewe l.s tlie ^•roiYrtw* tliat tlio inna scitli, tliat 
*' uho IS fer fiom hib l)c is buone functeii.* 

.Vrr/uld:. i:. T. S.), Hi. C'K\. 

Thej Paid tlie> ere an-hungr>' . Pich *1 f*>rtli jimrrrb*, 
'Ilmt Imager lifike Ptmu* Malt*, that dngs riunt cat, 
Tlnit meat >\as maile fur montlis. Shak., Cor., 1. 1, 

M hat i* a jmnrrh but the experience and olistT>atlun 
of SLnend ages gatherLd and ftinniie*! up into one e\pres 
fioir* South. .Sermuni(ed. I. -la?. 

Tbe pJtli> <|aaliitne«'» of old Ho«e!l ha^ ntlmlmbl) <U'- 
piTibetl (he iiigi eilleiits of an exi|Ul«lte ]>roVf'rb t«i be Pen^e. 
phurtne-'S, and salt, I. ly/ernrh, of Ml., HI aiu! 

2. A byword; a reproach; an ol)ject of .scorn 
or derision. 

I will dell\er tliein ... to boa renniachaml a jiroirrh, a 
taunt aiid.i curbe, Inalliilaces « hither I shall <lrl^ e them. 

Jer. xxl> . a. 

Sali-bui*> aa.« fo<iIIsh to a jinurrl 

Mdieaidau, Hist. Hug , \ il. 

3. In Scnji., an enigmatimil utterance; a mys- 
terious or oi acnlnr saying that retiuires iiitcr- 
protatiou. 

To nndir^tnnd n jirorrrh, n\M\ the Interpretation; tlie 
wonls of llieMMii', and tlielr dark r.ajliigi*. rio\. 1 . 0 . 

4. pi. [cyqt.] One of the books of the Old Testn- 
meiit, lolh)wing the Book of F.salins, The full title 
is Proverb, of s,,iom..u (i ly U !<< a eullecllou of tlie m). 
ing** of the paiies of Isr.iel. taking full title from tin* 
chief among them, tliough it Is hj no means eirtaln that 
he Is the auth-ir of a niajorit) of them. The original 
ine.ining of xna.fhnl, tlie lit hre« « urd Imnslnted 'priiverh/ 
seems t<* he 'a tump iri‘'On.' The lenn Is pomellmes tnms- 
laled ‘pai-able in our Ihiglisli IJliile; Imt, ns sueli com- 
parisons wtie i«jnimiird> niatle in tlie Past by .short and 
jilthy sayings the nurd came to he applied to tlic-e cliklb . 
though not txcluslvelj. Tliej funned uiie of Hie most 
charaeterLstlc features of P.istern llteniture. 

5. A dramatic coniiiosition in liicli some jirov- 
orb or popular saying is taken as the founda- 
tion of tlie plot, (bu.d examples are — “ A Poor must 
be either Open or Shut." M/rnl <lr Mu^-it ; “.Still Water 
Huns Deej)," ])ini\ IhuinratiU. M hen mu h diatnas are 
c\temporiz<’d, a.s in piivate theatihaP, the jirowrh cm- 
ployeil is often aitlilield. to be gites«ed b) the amlknee 
after the lejiresontalion — To cap provorbs. .'^ee cajd. 
= Syn. 1, Axiom, .1/fJTij/i, etc. .See ajdiort<m 

proverb (piov'crb), v. [< JIE. prinirluu; < 
proverb, n.] I. Iveni.'i. 1. To utter in llii' form 
of a jirovorb; speak of proverbially; make a 
byworil of. 

Tor vlilrti tlilsulse clcikcs tliat lion tletiu 
Ilan c\cre this proi^'rbcd to us j tinge: 

That llrste vertu Is to keju' tonge. 

'Chaurer, Troilus, III. 20J. 
Ain I not Bung and jtroverb'd for a fool 
In ever}' street? Milton, S. A., 1. 203. 
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2. To provide witb a proverb. 

I am proverl/d with a grandsirc phrase. 

Shak., R. and J., i. 4. 37. 

II. intrnus. To utter proverbs. 

All their pains t.akcn to seem so wise in prortrWu/? serve 
hut to conclude them downriglit slaves; and the edge of 
their own proverb falls reverse upon themselves, 

Milton, Articles of Peace xvith the Irish. 

proverbial (pro-ver'bi-nl), a. [< F. proverbial 
= Sp. Pg.prorcrbial = I't.provcrbialc, < LL. jtro- 
rcrbialis, < ’L.prorcrbiinii, proverb : scoproverb.] 

1 . Pertaining to proverbs; resernbliiig or cliar- 
acteristic of a proverb: as, to e.vprcss one’s self 
with 2 >rorcrbial brevity. 

Tilts river wliosc hctid being unknoivn, and drawn to 
a jiroverbial obscniity, the ojiinion thereof liecame with- 
out bounds. Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., vi. 8. 

2. ^leutiouod in a proverb; used or current as 
a proverb: as, a prorcrZuVf/ saying; hence, com- 
monly spoken of; well-known; notorious. 

In case of excesses, I take the Gennan jirovcrlnal cure, 
hy a hair of the same beast, to he the worst in the world. 

Sir Jl'. Tewple. 

That proi'erhinl feather which has the creditor discredit 
of hreaking the earners hack. 

(fVori/tf J'liot, Mill on the Floss, 11. 2. 
I‘<lually7)roiYrtifiZwa3 the hospitality of the Virginians. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 177. 

proverbialism (jtro-vcr'lii-.al-izm), ?i. [< pro- 
verhtal + -/.swt.J A i»roveibial phrase or saying, 
proverbialist (pro-vcr'bi-al-ist), n. [< phmr- 
hull + -isf.] A coini)osori collector, or user of 
proverbs. 

proverbializG (lU'o-vcr'bi-nl-Iz), r. ; ])rot. and 
l)p. prorcrhializdl, ppr. prorerhialicini/. [<pro. 
m /uVri + -<*r.] I. fron.s'. To make into n prov- 
erb; turn into a iwovcrb, or nso proverbially; 
speak of in a proverb. [Hare.] 

II. intrnu.'t. To use luovorbs. Danr'e, 
lint I foihcar from any further prorerbialixinfr, I 
Flionid lie thought to liavc illleil my r.i'n«innH*s uilairc**. 

Jxrnnet, tr. <»f I'ni^mu.s s I’nihe of Folly, p. 13.'. 

proverbially (lup-vcr'bi-al-i), adv. In a jiro- 
vcriunl nianuororstyle; by way of proverb; ns 
a proverb. 

So are Flo«-worms accounted hlhid. and the like wc 
nfllrm jiron-rbifitli/ of the lioetle, altliongh tlndr e>es he 
v\ hteul, and the) will 11} e against llglits. like many other 
ln«e«.(«. Sir T. Brotriw, Vnig. l^rr., 11. Is. 

provorbize (prov'erb-iz), r. /. and prot. nml 
jip. pntn rhiutl, jnin rrhizinp, [< prm vrh 
+ Same as provvrbializv. [Hare.] 

For Ifoino-hohl Uiiles rc.ad not the learned Writs 
tJf the Staglrlan (glor}' of g«K>d X'lt<); 

Nor lip «hoin. for liPhonx -steeped sHIo, 

The) I'rotcrbiz'd the AttlcK Mn^c }er-w Idle. 

Sideedcr. tr. of iMi llartas'.i Week-*, I. 7. 

proviantf, a. and a. {\ coimpt form of 
vnuil, proront, nppar. sininlating proviuuucv.'l 
Same as itrovnml. 

providable (I>ip-vi'da-ld), «. [< proritlr + 
-able.] That may be juovided ; capable of being 
provided. 

I Inve no dot per w l«li than tli.nt bread forme were pro- 
ridable el'*ei' here. Carltjle. 

provide (t»rr»-vi<F), r.; pret. and pp. provided^ 
jipr. jirondtntj. [=r F. pournur, OF. jnturvoiv, 
pnurvt tr (> K. ptttTttj) = Pr. proreztr = S]>. pro- 
Vit r = Pg. prowr, < It. prtn'cdi'rc, pnn'rrd< rr. < 
L. jironibrc, bce forward, act with foresight, 
take care, iirovide, < jno, forward, 4* vidcrc, 
sec: SCI* rrvm/i. (T. fnirrri/, from the same 
source, (lirough OF.] I. fro/iv. If. To foresee; 
look foruard to. 

Sexereand x»l‘ie pitrloti. . . . prorofinythe hurts thcio 
licentlotis F|drils inn) do in a state. 

B. Jon^on, Volpone, Ded. 

2. To ])rot uro lieforehand ; get, collect, or make 
ready for future use; i)rei»aro. 

God x\ ill jiroridc hhn«elf a lamh for a hunit-otTcring. 

Gen. xxll. 8. 

\ sninll spare mast, 

.Such ns seafaring men prortde for storms. 

Shak., i\ of i:., 1. 1. SI. 
TJicre are very good Miws jtrorided against .scandal anil 
(’nliirnn}. Sttele, Tender Husband, v. 1. 

3. To furnish; supply: now often followed by 
tnfhj but formerly also by of. 

And I knowyon well prom/ri/o/ Christian. and learned, 
and brave defences against all huinnii accidents. 

Donne, Letters, cx.xlll. 
Holm*, liy Hie care of Hio magistrates, was well prorided 
with corn. ,<lrf/irf/inof, .Viiclcnt Coins. 

4. To make rondy ; prepare. 

I shall expect thcc next snnuncrfif the I.ord please), 
ainl hj that time I liope to he pnwided for thy coniforla- 
hie entertainment, lyinthrop, Hist. New F.ngland, T. 447. 

'I’hey . . . told x’s. We xxero xvelcoinc If wee came to 
light, for they wens vromdetl for vs. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Woiks, 11. 15. 
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5. To make or lay down as a previous arrange- 
ment, guaranty, or provision ; make a previous 
condition, supposition, or understanding: as, 
tlio agreement proriite that the party siiall in- 
cur no loss. 

We also provided to send one hundred and sixty [men] 
more . . . to prosecute the war. 

Witithrop, Hist. New England, I. 2C5. 

Tlie Constitution provides, and all the States liave ac- 
cepted the provision, that “the United States shall guar- 
antee to eveiy State in this Union a republican form of 
Government.” Lincoln, in Jtaymond, p. 150. 

6. Ecclcs.j to grant tbe right to be in future 
presented to a benefice vdiicli is not vacant at 
the time of the grant. See jiron's/oH, 8. 

Robert M'aiicop, *‘thc blind Scot,” who had just been 
2>rvvidcd by the Pope to the vacancy of Armagh. 

li. IF. Dixon, Hist. Church of Eng., xLx. 

II, intrmia. 1. To procure or furnish sup- 
plies, means of defense, or the like: as, to^^iro- 
vidc liberally for the table. 

They say Nature brings forth none but she prondcs for 
them; I’ll try her liberality. 

Bean, and FI., Scornful Lady, i. 1. 

0 Thou who kindly dost provide 
For eveiy creature’s want ! Bums, A Grace, 

The cross housekeeper was gone; . . . her successor, 
Mho had been matron at tlie Loivton Hispensar}', unused 
to the M'ays of her new abode, provided uilh comparotive 
liberality. Charlotte Bruntv, Jane Eyre, ix. 

2. To take measures for eouiiteraeting or es- 
caping something: often followedhy opu hist or 
for. 

This gauc vs cause in ]>rnuide /nr the xvnrst. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's M’ork's, 1. 100. 

Providing against the Inelemcney of the M'cather. 

Sir M. Uale. 

3t. 'To make ready; prepare. 

A hunting ho provides to go; 

Stniight they M-ere ready all. 

The Cruel (Child's Ballads, III. 371). 

When they sawe their desire and hope of the orriunll of 
the re.st of the shippes to be eucr}' ilay more and more 
finstrnted, they to sea ngalne. 

UaklxojVs Voyages, I. 210. 
provided (prfi-vpdcd), _/>;>. and fiuasl-conj, [Tr. 
of lj,j)rovisou\ similar uso, ‘it being provided' 
(that . . . ): prop. p]). absolute. Soopror/^o.] 
This (or it) bein^ under.stood, conceded, or cs- 
taldislied; on (this) condition; on these tonus: 
in this sense always introducing a clause of cou- 
ilition or cxceptiou, and followed by that (ox- 
jiressed or uuder.-:tood). 

I t.ako your offer, and will live Mith }ou, 

Provi'lrd that }(m do no outrages 
On silly M'omcii or pCMir passengers. 

Shak., T. G. of V., iv. 1. 71. 

This man lovc« to cat pood moat— always prorided ho 
do not pay for it himself. 

Beau, and Fi, Woman-Hater, L 3. 
providence (prov'i-deus), n. [< ME. jironV/catr, 
< OF. providence, F. ))rovidenec= Pr. jd'ovidoi* 
lid = fep. Pg. )>rovid()ici(t = It. < L. 

jtrnvidrnliif, < ]>rovideu(f-)'^, jipr. of providere, 
lorosco, provide: t^ooprovident. CL pntdeiter 
and pnrrej/auce.'} 1, Foresight; timely care or 
jircjiaration. 

ThcFc Zemes, they hcloue to . . . hanc the cure ami 
jirouiitrnce uf the sea, Moodcles, ami spr}nges ami foun- 
tn>nos, n'iilgnlngo to eucr}- thjngo theyr pcculiergoddcs. 

yVfiT Mart'fr (tr. In Eden's Fii-sl Books on America, ed. 

[Arbor, p. 101). 

Ala.s, liOM' shall this bloody deed he ansu er’d? 

It M ill he laid to us, x\hose pruridence 
Should have . . . restrain’d . . . 

This mad }oung man. Shak., Hamlet, Iv. 1. 17. 

2. Frugality; imuloucc in the management of 
one’s concerns; economy. 

My heart shall he mv ou n ; my vast expense 
Reduced to lioumls liy timely j/rori‘drnee. 

Drydcn, Theodore ami Honoria, 1. 242. 

3. The care and guardianship of God over bis 
croatnres: divine supervision. Tho doctrine of 
divine providence Is the doctrine that God both iKisst^scs 
and exercises absolute poM’cr over all the M’orks of his 
liamls; it thusdllfers fnmi the doctrine of omiilpotenre, 
M’lilch only attributes to him the i»om er, hut docs not ne- 
cess;irily imply that ho uses It ; ami it Is ojiposed to the 
doelrine of natuniHsm, or that nature is governed m holly 
hy natural laua m’IHi Mhich God ne\cr inteiferes. 

It Is a part of tlie Divine Prondence of the World that 
tho Strong shall Inlluencc the Weak. 

Aschavi, TIic Scholcmaster, p. 3. 

God, In his ordhiarj* jirovidcncc, inakcth use of means, 
yet Is free to Mork Mlthout, aliove, and against them, at his 
pleasure. IiV.’-'fnu';i’'’ft’r Co)ijcs>non o/ J'aith, v. 

That to the highth of this great ni-guinent 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

Ami justify the M'ays of God to men. 

Milton, r. L., i. 25. 

TIeiico — 4. [cap.] God, regarded ns exercising 
forecast, care, and direction for and over bis 
creatures; tho divine power aud direction. 
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TJie world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and I'rovidence their guide. 

Milton, P. L.,xii, 647. 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in ^^hat it gives, and what denies? 

Pope, Essay on Man, i. 87. 
5. Soraptliing duo to an act of providential iii- 
f eiTontion ; an act or event in wliicli the care 
of God is directl 5 ' exhibited. 

A rvmarkablepron'dcncc appeared in a case which was 
tried at tlie last court of assistants. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. .'130. 
Special providence, thespf cial intervention in oradmin- 
I'tratioii of the laws of nature and life by God, for special 
ciiiU; speciOcally, a particular act of divine interposition 
in fi\'jr of one or more individuals. 

There ’s a rpreiat providence in the fall of a sparrow. 

Slink., Hamlet, v. it, 231. 

= S 5 T 1 . 1 and 2, Prr/dvncc, Discrclion, etc. iico ni^dom. 
provident (prov'i-dent), or. [< F. jirfinrlrnt z= 
Sj*. prondmtCj ^ L. j[}rovidcn{t-)s, pjir. of 
providcrc, foresee, provide: see provide. Cf. 
prudnify of same ult. formation.] 1. Foresee- 
ing wants and making provision to supply them; 
forecasting; cautious; prudent in prepariug^for 
future exigencies; having an anticipatory per- 
ception of something: sometimes followed by 

First crept 

Tlie parsimonious emmet, provident 

Of future. Milton, P. L., vii. 48r». 

A Parent who, whilst provident of his whole family, 
watches over everj* particular child. 

Channing, Perfect Life, p. 83. 

The little Afaid again, proiufcnf o/ her domestic destinj’, 
takes with preference to Dolls, Carliile, Sartor Pesartus. 

Suppose your savings had to he made, not, as now. out 
of surplus income, hut out of wages already insufltcient 
for uecessai ies ; and then consider whetlier to beproeWent 
would be as easy as you at piesent flud it. 

II. Spcnccr, Social Statics, p. 2n2. 

2. Frugal; economical Provident societies. 

Same as/Wrnrfff/ focicUcs. 

While the Driton does not make as a rule those sacri- 
fices for the benefit of all those about Iiim which are made 
by the pooily-paid Hindoo, who, in a country of low wages 
in which a poor law is unknown, invariably provides for 
hi' uM people and keep«i them in greater comfort than he 
keeps himself, Englishmen and colonists alike are re- 
nnikable fi»r the e.xtcnt to which they have carried the 
system ol provident sodeiifs. 

Sir C. ir. Dilkc, ITobs. of Greater Britain, vi. 2. 
pfovidential (prov-i-deu'shal), a. [< F. provi^ 
dnUicl s= Sp. providcncicd, < L. 2 )rovidcnii((, 
foresight: see iirovidcucc.'] Effected by the 
providence of God; proceeding from divine di- 
roctioii; referable to divine providence. 

This thin, tliis soft contc.xtuie of the air, 

B1io\\3 the wise author’s proyidc>iti<rf caro. 

Sir II. Blaekmorc. 

I elaim for ancient Greece a marked, appropriated, dis- 
tinctive place in t\\ti providential order of the world. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 107. 

pro't^identially (prov-i-deu'sbal-i), adv. In a 
I)rotndontial manner; by means of God^s provi- 
dence. 

providently (prov'i-dent-li), adv. In a provi- 
dent manner; with prudent foresight; with 
wise precaution in pre])aring for the future. 

He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, prnvidcntlg caters for the sparrow. 

Be comfort to ray age ! 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 44. 

providentness (prov'i-dent-nes), «. The qual- 
itj'of being proAndent; foresight; carefulness; 
prudence ; ]lro^■^dence. 

Conipauions of shootiuge be providenlncsf<, good licede 
geviiig, ti lie incctingc, honest comparison, uliich tliinges 
agree uitli vei tue verye well. Aseliam, Tox^pbihis, i. 

provider (pro-vrder), n. One who pro\ides, 
fm*iiishes, or supplies. 

Hero 's money for my meat ; 

I would have left it on the board so soon 
As I had made niy meal, and parted 
Witli prayers for the provider. 

Shak,, Cymbeline, iii. 0. 53. 
A good provider, one who is liberal in supplying pro- 
visions, etc., for his family. [Colloq.] — Lion’s provider.' 
Sec lion. 

providetoref, n. Same as pii'ovcditor. 
providore (prov'i-dor), ii. Same provedor. 
province (prov'ins), n. [< ME. provynce, < OF. 
province, F. province = Pr. pii'ocnsa, proJiensa = 
Sp. Pg. provincia = It. jirovincia = D. MLG, 
])rovi)tric = G.provintcie, 2 yrovint::, jiow 2 ^i'ovinz 
= Sw. Dnn. 2 )rovins, a province, < 1j. provincia, 
a territory outside of Italy brought (chiefly 
by conquest) under Roman dominion, also of- 
ficial duty, oflico, charge, province, < pro, be- 
fore, in frtuit of, + vinccrc, conquer.] 1. Origi- 
nally, a country' of considerable extent which, 
being reduced under Roman dominion, was re- 
modeled, subjected to the rule of a governor 
sent from Rome, and charged with such taxes 
302 
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and contributions as the Romans saw fit to im- 
pose. The earliest Roman province was Sicily. 
Judea now, and all the Promised Land, 

Reduced aprownce under Roman yoke. 

Obeys Tiberius. P. R,, iii. 158. 

A province, in the Roman system, was a subject land, a 
land beyond the bounds of Italy, a land of which the llo- 
man People was the corporate sovereign. 

E, A. Freeman, Aracr. Lccts., p. 320. 

2. (a) An administrative division of a country : 
as, theprori«cc5of Spain; the former jiror/wcw 
of France ; more loosely, an}- important admin- 
istrative unit, as one of the governments of 
Russia or of the crownlancis of Austria. 

Galilee is one of the Provinces ot the Holy Lojul; and 
in that Province is tlie Cytee of Naym and Caplianiaum 
and Chorosaym and Betlisaj'de. 

MandevUlc, Travels, p. 110 

Over each protince is placed a Governor, who is assisted 
in his duties by a Vice-Governor and a small council. 

D. M. Wallace, Russia, p. 190. 
(h) Apart of a country or state as distinguished 
from the capital or tho larger cities; the coun- 
try: usually in the plural: as, an actor ■who is 
starring in the (c) Ecclcs., the terri- 

tory within which an archbishop or a metropoli- 
tan exercises jurisdiction: as, tho jwovince of 
Canterbury; tbejirorb/cc of Illinois, {d) In tlie 
Horn, Cnth. CA.,one of the territorial divisions 
of an ecclesiastical order, as of tho Franciscans, 
or of the Propaganda, (c) A region of country ; 
a tract; a large extent. 

Over many a tract 

Of heaven they march’d, and many a province wide. 

Milton, P. L., vi. 77. 

3. The proper duty, office, orbusinessof aper- 
son ; sphere of action ; function. 

T have taken all knowledge to be my province. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. iv. 

Tlie family is the proper proance for private women to 
shine in. Addison, Party Patches. 

The most difficult prorince in friendship is the letting a 
man seehis faults and errors. Budgell, Spectator, No. 385. 

Within tlie region of religious activity itself there are 
prorinccs whicli demand varying degrees of distinctness in 
definition and graduation of discipline. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 293. 

4 . A division in any department of know’ledge 
or activity; a department. 

Their understandings arc . . . cooped up in narrow 
bounds, so that they never look abroad into other provinces 
of tho intellectual world. 

Watts, Improvement of Mind, I. xlv, § 10. 

5. In zooL, a prime division of animals; a phy - 
lum; a subkingdom; a branch; a type: as, in 
Owen^s classification, the four 2 »'ocincc$ — Fcr- 
tchrata, Arttcidnia, Mollnsca, and Eadiata. Tho 
prime divisions of a province are called suh- 
provinccs. — 6. In zoogcog., a subregion; a 
faunal area less extensive than a region. Thus, 
the Nearctic or North American region is zoologically di- 
vided into the eastern, middle, and western provinces.— 
Boreal province, niyrian provinces, Peruvian prov- 
ince. Sec the adjectives.— Province of distribution. 
See distribution. 

province-rose (prov'ins-roz), n. An erroneous 
form of Prooins rose, the cabbage-rose, 
provincial^ (pro-vin'shal), a. ana n, [< ^lE. 
provinciall (n.); < OF. prorinciaL F. prorin- 
cial = Pr. Sp. Pg. 2 WOvincial = It. provincialc, < 
L. provincialis, pertaining to a province, < prn- 
vincia,ii province: see ju’otu'ncc.] I, u. 1. Of 
or pertaining to a province ; existingina prov- 
ince; characteristic of a province: as, a jyro- 
vincial government; o, jirovincial dialect. 

A nobleman of Picardy, . . . a man of considerable pro- 
vincial distinction, sougiit and obtained a commission as 
lord of tlie unknown Norimbega. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., I. 10. 

Already he (the king) liad assembled provincial councils 
formed of representatives from cities, boroughs, and mar- 
ket-towns, that he might ask them for votes of money, 

II. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 501. 

2. Forming a province ortemtory appendant to 
a principal kingdom or state : as, provincial ter- 
ritory. — 3. Pertaining to an ecclesiastical prov- 
ince, or to tho jurisdiction of an archbishop; 
not ecumenical: as, a provincial council. 

Since the Conquest most of the archbishops had held 
provincial synods and i8sue(4 7 >roytncfnf canons. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 307. 

4. Exhibiting the manners of a province; char- 
acteristic of the inhabitants of a province, or 
of the country as distinguished from tho me- 
tropolis or larger cities; countrified; rustic; 
hence, not polished; narrow; unenlightened. 

Fond of exhibitingpropinciaf airs and graces. Macaulay. 

A society perfectly provincial, with no thought, with no 
hope, beyond its nanow horizon. 

J. II. Shorthouse, Countess Eve, i. 

5, Restricted to a province ; local. 
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His [Shakespeare’s) patriotism was too national to bo 
provincial. Swinburne, Shakespeare, p. 113. 

Provincial congresses. See cont/rm.— Pro'vincial 
Letters, the name by which a celebrated collection of 
letters written in French by Blaise Pascal in 1C5G-7, in 
condemnation of the Jesuits, is ordinarily known. The 
phrase, i\hlch appears as the title of English translations 
of the letters, representing the popular French Provind- 
ales, is a misnomer— the actual title being Letters to a 
Provindal. 

II. n. 1. A person belonging to a province; 
one from any part of the country except the 
metropolis or one of the larger cities. The name 
Provincials was often applied to the inhabitantvS of the 
American colonies before the revolution, especially to their 
contingents engaged in military service. 

The land law of the Gracchi was well intended, but it 
bore hard on many of tlie leading prodndals, who had 
seen their estates parcelled out. Froude, Cresar, p. 58. 

^'ulga^izcd by the constant influx of non-Italian jwo- 
vind^s into Rome. Encyc. Brit., XIV. 33:i. 

2. In some religious order.-^, a monastic superior 
who has the general superintendence of his fra- 
ternity in a given district called a province. 

Ouve prnuindall bath power to assoilen 
Alle sustren tk bretheren that beth of our order. 

Piers Plowman's Credo (E. E. T. S.), 1. 32S. 

Two years after this event, he was elected proviiicial of 
his order in Castile, which placed him at the head of its 
numerous religious establishments. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 5. 

Provincial- (pro-rin'shal), a. [< ML. Pi'ovin- 
cialis, Proven 9 ai: see Provcngal.'] Pertaining 
to Provence ; Provcn 9 al. 

Provyndal of is dyvers kynde of vynys. 

Palladius, Husbondrie(E. E. T. S.), p. 69. 
Provincial rose, (a) The cabbage-rose. (6) A rosette of 
ribbons formerly worn on a shoe ; a shoe-rose. 

With two Provindal roses on my razed shoes. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 2. 2&S. 

provincialism (pro-vin'shql-izm), n. [< F. pro- 
vinciidismc = Sp. Pg. It. pr’ovincialismo ; asx>r()- 
vincifiO + -ism.] 1 . Tliat wbicli characterizes a 
province or a provincial person ; a certain nar- 
rowness or localism of thought or interest, or 
rudeness of manners, characteristic of tho in- 
hahitants of a province as distinguished from the 
metropolis, or of the smaller cities and towns 
as distinguished from tho larger ; lack of polish 
or enlightenment. 

lint provincinlis'm is relative, and wliere it has a flavor 
of its own, as in Scotland, it is often apreealde in propor- 
tion to its very intensity. Loxcdl, Study Windows, p. 04. 
2. Spocifteally, a word or manner of sneaking 
peculiar to a province; a local or dialectal 
term or expression. 

Tlie inestimable treasure whicli lies hidden in tlie an- 
cient inscriptions might be of singular seivice, particu- 
larly in explaining tlie pimincinlisms. 

H. Marsh, tr. of Jficliaelis (1703). 

provincialist (pro-viu'shal-ist), n. l<provin- 
C!«il -h -fst] 1. An inhabitant of a province; 
aprovincial. Imp. Diet. — 2. One who uses pro- 
vincialisms. Imp). Diet. 

provinciality (pro-rdn-shi-al'i-ti), n. [< pro- 
vinciali + -i-ty.] The character of being pro- 
vincial. 

That circumstance must have addeil greatly to the^o- 
vinciality nnd . . . the unintelligibility of the poem. 

T. Warton, Enquiry into the Authenticity of the Poems 
[attributed to Thomas Rowley, p. 46. 

provincialize (pro-vin'sbal-iz), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. provincialized,' Y)'pv.2)rovincializing. [<j>ro- 
viuciaV^ + -izc.'\ To render provincial. 

provincially (pro-vin'sbal-i), adv. In a pro- 
vincial manner. 

provincialsbiip (pro-vin'sbal-sbip), n. [<73ro- 
vinciaP + -shipj] The post or dignity of a pro- 
vincial. See jn'orincialt, n., 2. 

In the said generalship or provindalskip he [Rich. 
Brynckley) succeeded Dr. Henry Stamlish. 

Wood, Fasti Oxon., I. 38. 

provinciatet (pro-vin'shi-at), V. t. [(.province 
{Ij. provincia) 'F -afc^.] To convert into a prov- 
ince. 

There was a design \.o provindate the whole kingdom. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest. 

pro'vin© (pro-vm')> V. i. [< F. 2 >>'origncr, lay a 
stock or branch of a vine, < < L. propago 

('Oiip)} the layer of a vine : see prnne’^. The 
F. form ])rorigncr simulates vigne, a vine.] To 
bury a stock or branch of a vine in tho "round 
and bring up the end at a distance from tho 
root, to form a bearing plant for the next sea» 
son. This system is extensively practised in 
the viticulture of several regions of France. 

pro'ving (pro'ving), n. [Verbal n. oijirove, v.] 
1. Testing or tiying in any way. — 2. In law, 

probation; lending of proof Action of pro'ving 

the tenor, iu Scots lan\ an action peculiar to the Court of 
Session, by wbicbtbe terms of a deed which has been lost 
or destroyed may be proved. 
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proving-ground (prii'ving-ground), «. A 
ground or place used for firing proof cbarges 
in cannon, for testing powder, and for making 
ballistic experiments. 

proving-hut (prii'ving-hnt), 11 . Same asjirorif- 
hotisc. IS. H. Knifjht. 

proving-press (prS'ving-pres), 11. A press for 
testing the strengtli of iron girders, etc. 
proving-pump (prS'ving-pump), a. A special 
form of force-pump combined witli a pressure- 
gage for testing the strengtli of boilers, tubes, 
oto., by moans of water-prossuro. 

Provins rose. Ifbe cabbage-rose. Also Pro- 
viiicinl rose. Sco jirorhicial-. 
provision (pro-%-izb'pii), n. [< p. jnnrisioo = 
Pr. jtrorisio == Sp. jiror/.tioii = Pg. )>rovisan = 
It. 2 >roi'isioiU‘, < Jj. jiroi'isio{ii-), a loreseojng, 
foresiglit, purveying, < pronitciT, pp. provisiis, 
foresee, provide: see provide.] It. Foresee- 
ing; forc.siglit. 

The direful spectacle of tlio wreck . . . 

I have Milli '^ucli hi initie nrt 

So safely oulereil. Shak , Tciupcst» I. 2. 2S. 

2. The act of providing, or lualdng previous 
prei)arutioii. 

rive (lays m c do allot tlieo {or proiiviun 

To shield theo from tllscascb of the world. 

Shak., Lear, i. 1. 170. 

3. A moasure taken beforelunid ; something 
arranged or prepared in advance; a pn‘pnra- 
tion; proWdont care. 

For grc.it and hornhlr ptniishincnts ho apnohited for 
thieves ;\ herons, nuich jathei, ;>rommn Bhoulil hiivoheeu 
nmde that there uejv bimio niciuio uhvieliy they might 
get their h\ lug. Sit T. I topiaitr. hy Itohitisou), I, 

To be ignorant of evils to oomo. and forgetful of e\ns 
past, is a lucrcifiil pTovitaon in nature. 

Sir T. Jlroinic. I'ni burial, v. 

Slarrlngo hatl always heen her object: It was the only 
honoiuahle ytrou'ifwi f»ir will educated jouiig \W'jiicn of 
small fortune Jane «, I’ride aiul I’rejiuUcc, xxii 

4. Aeeuniulation of stores or materials before- 
hand ; a store or stock provided. 

There Is a stoic lumse lii the Clt.ulcll, \ihcrcln l.skept 
pmrjjfton of come, ojlc, and either 1hlnu'». 

Coniot, (’ludlllcs. I. l.M. 

5. Hpeeifically, a “tiudv of food ]>rovideil : heiieo, 
\ietiials j food'; pro vendin': U'^uuUy iutht* plural. 

I’rovis'ions laid In large 

For man aiul bca«t, .ifi'/fou, I*. I... \l 7aj. 

Thl*» first (lay I li.ul md tahcii care to lia\can> prorhions 
hrmight, and deslung ilie man ih.it was sent wltli me l<» 
ining me some hi cad, he went and hnmght me of such 
fare as the) hai e, and I dmeil lu the temple. 

/VvorA#. nc'criptiott of the Fast. I l»i). 

I had furnish I d the stianu' i Tutk.s w It h water and Jiro- 
vision at in> own t\pcnee when ^ros^ing the deceit 

JlriKTr s<iurie of the .Nile, I. l''l. 

6. In Jftfv, n stijinlation : a rule jirovidml ; n di.s* 

tinet elan'll' in an instrument or statute ; ti ruh* 
or princii»le to he referred to for guidance ; as, 
the of law J t lie finnusnnit of llu* e<ui- 

Btitution. It IS soinefniics usml <if unwritten 
ns well Jis ot written laws and eonstitutiinis. 

Fuich pir^nis Wdiihl lx- within file gtnend fiardonlng 
power, and uIm* tlu* ««i»ei i.il prim^utn for pardon and am- 
nesty eoiitaiiied in tins .let. LiuckIh, in Itajiimnd, p. 2n2. 

AH the tliree l.iit hde i< onsl had, lij t!ie the 

catliednd ‘«iiitiit<-s, di>jH'n‘‘atiijii fium ic-idenee whilst 
tho> wcreuw.i) at (he sehotdR. 

'Stithbd, Mtdipial and Modern IINl., p. 140. 

7. yW. Certain e.arly or medicMil Ihiglish stat- 
utes. Sim* jilirases below.— 8. In icchs. Itiir, 
promotion to olliee by an eeelesiastirtil suj>e- 
rior; especially, apiiointment by the I’ope to a 
Foo or bi'iieliee in advance of tlie next vaeaiiey, 
setting aside tin* regular patron’s right of nom- 
ination. (‘.'iiuMiii al prill Slim cmi^lsls ai de“li:tialIon, 
collation or Itislttutioii. and tiistalhitlon. In the thir- 
tcentli and fourtet nth <'eiitu!le*i the I’ope ma<k- friiiuent 
pro\ isions to liHliopiKS and In tiign In Ihighiml. hut the.He 
acts were sliemimihl) iiMHttd. see Staliitc v/ J'ruvuvri', 
under pronst-r 

Tlie wcaknc'-'j of Ldward II. and the exlgemies of the 
papacy (.inholdened i !i.nient \. and hS hiUMeS'ors lo 
nppb to tJie tpistopal sets tliewjbtim of pron/^tmt and 
reservation, Stiihh*, Coiiil. Ill's! , § tlbl 

Provisions made in the Exchequer. See Sfntvtc of 
Jiutland, iimlei Provisions of Merton, an i.ng- 

lish statute of 123'*-0 (20 lien III ), »-o eallod lieeaiis** 
made at Merton, relating to hast.ird.i, dower, enmmon of 
pasture, appe.u-anee hyatloniej in hx-al tnuit**, etc. Al-o 
called f^Uttnico/ .Vrrhm — Provisions Of Oxford, in LV/. 
AiVf., certain aiticlea cnaetcil lij the I'aili.iment at (»\- 
ford in I'i.’iS. Sec Mad Porliamrni, under n/Offl.— Pro- 
visions of the Barons, or Provisions of Wcstmln- 
Bter, lu L'u;/. hifit , ceitain oidlnanef" i‘-'*ued h> the haioiis 
in 1260. wliieh provided for the refuim of larhms abuses. 
— Syn. 2. Providence, J’rndenee. .See uednni 
provision {pro*vizh'pu), r. f. [< pronsion, //.] 
To provide with things necessary; ebpecially, 
to supply with a store of food. 

It was also resolved to notify the (lovemorof South 
Carolina that he might expect an attempt would he made 
toprorifton the fort. Lincotn, in J'ayinond, p. HO. 
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provisional (pr^vizh'on-al), a. [= P. pro- 
visiomicl = Sp. Pg. provisional = It. provisio- 
nalc; as provision + -al.] Provided for pres- 
ent need or for tbo occasion ; temporarily es- 
tabli.sbed; tomporaiy : as, n provisional regu- 
lation; aprorisional treaty. 

It was . . . agreed to mmc proHitional council, or re- 
gency, who should cany on the govcinnient, and provide 
for the tranquillity of the kingdom. 

Prcrcoll, Fcrd, and Isa., ii. 10. 
Provisional concession, in the parts of the United 
States acquired from Jfc.vico, the llrst act of Sle.xican 
authorities in granting land. It W'as subject to further 
act ion, notably the deflnite loontioii of the pi operty, w'hich 
w*as gcncially accomplished by the **cxtcnsion of title'* 
or “delivery of juridical possession.”— Provisional in- 
junction. Same as ad inferim injunction (which see, 
undcrtiymicffon).— Provisional Judgment, aconcluBlon 
admitted for tlic time being, tliougli affcctcil with doubt 
ivliich it is expected may bo cleared up. — Provisional 
remedy, In iaw. a remedy, as arrest, attachment, tern- 
pornrj’ injunction, and receiver, iiiiciided to rcstmin the 
person of the debtor or property in question until Judg- 
ment. 

provisionally (pio-vizh'on-nl-i), adv. In a 
proviBional Jimnner; hyvvay of provision; tem- 
liorarily; for a present exigency. 

The abbot of St Martin . . , wna horn, . . . was bap- 
tised. and dedal Oil a man provi.<ionalUj ((ill time should 
show what he would prove]. 

Menage, quoted hi liOckc, Human Undeistanding, III. vl. 

[§2C. 

provisionary (prp-vizh'pn-a-ri), a. [< ML. 
Mrovisionarhis, n., < L. prorfsto^n-), provision: 
see pronsion.’l I. Provident ; making provision 
for tbo occasion. Shdfic.dniry. 

I’uhlic forms of pr.a> er, . . . wlio'ie desJen Isofunivcr- 
s.il extent . ami provHonnri/ for all imldlc, j»roliahlc. feared, 
or fui esccii c\ ciit.s. Jcr. J'ai/tor, Works (cd. 1 1. 271. 

2. Coniniinng a provision; giving details of 
provisions. 

'I'ho juvainhlcof this law, fdamllng ns It now stands, ha.s 
the he dhect ghen to It by the proririunart/ pail of the 
act Jiurke, American 'J'axatioii. 

3. Provisional; provided for the occasion ; not 
pcnnaueiit. 

provision-car (imp-vi/di'pn-kiir), «. A rnilrond- 
car providctl witli ri'frigeratiiig ap]Miratus for 
the preservation of perishaide products during 
tt aiisporliilioii. fold nlr cati«eil to eirciilnte over Ipo 
and over the articles to he ki’pt too! I'l nuialb nieans 
(■mployid foreoiditigthesuh-.iaiice'*. The Intel lors of the 
car« are ktnt lightly dowd, and me protected from ex- 
termil tteat li> iiou-ioiuliictUig matetiiil«« 
provision-dealer (ju’o-vizli'pii-dG IGr), w. Samo 
as /»ronN4oii*;m vvhnnt, 

provisioner (priVvi/.li'pii-er), «. One who fur- 
itislie.s jirovisiotis or snpjdies. 

Among other 7 »ronV/mrr.< who come to your hoti«c in 
Venice me tho'-c anvlent pea'aiit-women who bring fti ‘‘h 
milk in IjottUs, llottfUe, N'eiictl.ui Life, vli. 

provision-merchant (pro-vizb'on-nicr chant), 
«. A general th'alev in articles of food, as 
luinis, butter, ehee.-'C, and ogg'J. 
proviso (prp-viV.d)» «. ( So ealled from its being 
usually introdiieed in tin* original Latin wonl- 
iiig b\ the word pron.'>o, ‘it being provitled’; L., 
abl. sing, iieiit. of j>p. of pronderv, 

provide: see prortdr, (T. prttndfd,'} 1, A 
elause iiiakiiig what ju’ecedes oomlilionnl on 
what follows; a j»vovi?'ioii or artiele in a stat- 
ute. eoniraet. or other writing, by wliieh a eou- 
ditimi is inlrodiieed; a conditional stijuihition 
that atleets an agiecmcnl, law, grant, etc. 

IK* iloth ileny his pihnner**, 

Iiut with mid exee|ilh»ii, 

'I !mt we nt our «>w ii dim-ge hliall nueom Btralghl 
Ills hrothcr-ln law, tlie foolish Mortimer 

ShaK , 1 Hen. IV , 1, H. 78. 

1 was to he the >oiuig gentleiiinii’R govi'inor, hut with a 
prori'iit that lie should ubva) s hcjiennitted to goxern him- 
Hdf. (Joldyunth, Vlc.ar, 

2. Xant.f a stern-fast or liawser eavried to the 
shore, to steady a ship — Trial by proviso, In fnir, a 
trial :it thr in^t.'inceof thedefendunt In n ea'ic In w lilch the 
idalntilf, after l-.'Oie Joined. doe> not ]Mm'cetl to trial, when 
!>> the luaitice of thecoiiit he oimlit toinnedonc so. 
Intp Diet. Wilmot proviso. In t' S Iii*t , mi mueml- 
meat to u hill w hlch nppruju hited inone) foi the puichnso 
of ten itor> from Mexico dining the cour.^e of the Mexican 
war. ThH mnendment wa*« Intiodueed In the IIou«ic of 
JlepresentallveR In 1**U» hy Mr. M'llmot of I’ennsybunla, 
and jinwlded that dnx'crj* Fhoiild never exHt In any pait 
of fiiidi leriitorj’. It pinjed a pnimlnunt pait la suh^e- 
(pient iU<4i’ti«.slonR. 

provisor t pro-vi'/.or), it. [< 'MV,. provhoitv,^. ( )1'\ 
proriseiir, V. provi.'ivnr = S]>. Pg. 
j/rorifior = It. jtrovcisnrCf < L. provisoi'j a forc- 
fiecr, a ]»ro%'ider, < proridcrc, p]i, prorhu.s, pro- 
vide: see proni/e.] If. One ivlio prox'ide.s ; a 
purveyor; a jirox'idor. 

The chief jtroiDor of our horso. Ford. 

2. A person M'ho lias the right, gained by man- 
date of the Pope, to be in future presented te 


provocative 

a benefice w’hich is not vacant at the time of 
the grant. See providCj G. in England, the ap- 
pointment of provisors w'as restrained by statutes of ilieh- 
ard II. and Henry IV. 

Symonyo and Cyuylo sciden and sworen 

That prestes andproatsowrff sholde prelates seruen. 

Piers Ploivman (C), iil. 182. 
Provisor . . . here hasthe usual sense in whichit is em- 
ployed in our statutes, viz. one that sued to the Court of 
Homo for n provision. A provision meant the providing 
of a hisliop or any other person with an ecclesiastical liv- 
ing by the pope before the death of the actual incumbent. 

Piers Ploivnian (ed. Skeat), II. 38, notes. 
M'hoever disturbs any patron in the presentation to a 
living by virtue of anypapal piovision, such proJ^Wsliall 
pay line and I'ansom to the king at his xvil!,nnd beimpiis- 
oned till he lenoiinccl such piovision. 

Rlackstone, Com., IV. viii. 

Statute of Provisors, an English statute of design- 
ed to prevent the Pope from exercising the riglit of provi- 
sion in England. Subsequent statutes of 13!)0 and other 
years, in fui theiauce of the same design, arc known by the 
same name, 

provisorily (pro-vi'zor-i-li), adv. In a provi- 
sory manner; conditionally. 

Tins doctrine . . . canonb', therefore, be admitted wo- 
visorilg. Sir IF. Hamilton. 

provisorsbipt (pro-x’i'zpr-ship), n. [< provisor 
+ -ship.'] The olYieo of provisor. 

A wortliy fellow h’ is; pray let me entreat for 
Tliej/romorsZ/jp of your horse. 

Wehstrr, Duchess of ilalll, i. 2. 

provisory (pro-vi'zor-i), a. [= F. provisoirc = 
8p. Fg. provisorio ■= Tt. prnvvisorin, < L. as if 
**provisoriuSf <, jirovidtre, provide O provisor, a 
provider): socj^i'ovidcf provisor.] 1. Serving to 
provide for tlic time; temporary; pronsionnl. 

A HOW’ omnipotent unknown of democracy was coming 
into lieing, in presence of which no Versailles Govern- 
ment either could or should, e.xcept In a j^rovisory charac- 
ter, continue extant. Carlyle, French llev., I. iv. 1. 

2. Containing a proviso or condition; condi- 
tional.— Provisory lioop. Sec Aoqpi. 
provocable (pio-vo'ka-bl), a. [< IAj. proroc«- 
hilis, cxcilablcl < lj.''provoc(irc, call forth, ex- 
cite : soo jiroro/.'C.] Sumo nfi jirovokahJe. 
provocation (prov-o-ka'shon), ». [< ME. pro- 
vocacion, < OV.provocatioii’provocacion, P, pro- 
rocfttioo s= Sp. provoraciofi =r Pg, provoca^do = 
It. provocarioiic, < L. prorovaiioiii-), a calling 
forth, a challenge, summoning, citation, < pro- 
rocntiis, pp. of prorocarc, call forth, call out; 
see 7 )rf>ro/;r.] 1. T)io act of provoking or o.\- 
ciling anger or vexation. 

The unjust provocation by a wife of her hushmul, In 
coaFiqueiicc of which she sulfcrs from his Ill-usage, will 
not entitle her to a divorce on the ground of cruelty. 

Pomicr. 

2. Anything that excites anger; a cause of 
anger or resentment. 

D) inrnnes of pmuoeacion on c} thcr party vsed, the Bo- 
maynvs issued onto of tlic cytic and gaue hatayl to the 
lh'> ti>ns rabyan, Chron., I. Ixlv. 

For « hen I had brought them into the land, . , there 
tlirj j>re‘-enlcd the ;»n»rf'cnlion of their otfering p*. c., to 
fnbegiMls]. Ezek. xx. 28. 

O tlie cnonuoiia crime 
Caused hy ijo;>r()rncnffO)i in the world 1 

Proieniny, lliiig and Hook, I. lOO. 

31. An njipoal to a court or judge. 

Nought w itli Ftondyngthat I hcnlcucvcroof this mat ler 
no manerlvkly no cretlihle evidence unto that I scyjour 
Ictlie ami the Instrument, yet 1 made an nppcll .and a 
procunicle, ntid ubonprorornemn, at London, longohiforn 
Cilstemasso. Po'^Um Letters, I. 2.'i. 

Aprvvncnlion Is cveiy act whcrch> Ihooniouof tlic judge 
or his u'-'ilstancc Is asked : a prowcntuiu including both a 
Jmllclnl and nu extrajudicial appeal. Aylife, Pareigon. 
4. Incitement ; stinnilus. 

I thought It hut my duty to add some further spur of 
prorneathm to them that run well already. 

John Jinhiii^nu, In New r.npliuuFs .Memorial, p. 2."». 
It Is worth the cxpcn«5e of jonthful days and costly 
liom-s If j oil lenrn only some words of an ancient language, 
which are r-al'^ed out of the lil\ laliicss of the street to he 
perpetual suggestions and prmwoffmis. 

Thorcau, M’aldcn, p. 110. 
The provocation, the time of the Jews’ wandeiings In 
the wilderness when they i-oused the anger of God by 
their sins. 

Harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, and as 
In the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your 
falheis tempted me. I’s. xcv. 8, 9. 

provocative (pro-vok'a-tiv), a. and v. [= F. 
provoc(ttif= Vv'. provocatiu = Sp. Pg. It. pro- 
vorafivo, '< "JjIj. provocafivus, called forth, elicit- 
ed. < L. provorarc, pp. prorovaitt.s, call fortb, call 
out : FCP prornlr.] I. a. Serving or tending to 
provoke, excite, or stimulate; exciting; apt to 
ine.eiiFo or enrage : as, prnvocaUvc throats. 

Not to he hasty, msh, provocalire, or uphi-niding in our 
language. Jcr. Taylor, IVorks (ed, 18:tr»), 1. 197. 

In thelmmorou.slineInin thought tohaven verypretty 
way wit h me; and as for patho«, 1 am as jrrovocative of tears 
as an onion. 7/nirfAonir, Seven Gables, xii. 



provocative 

II. n. Anything that tends to excite appetite 
or passion; a stimulant. 

rrovf'catircs to stir vp appetite 
To brutish last& Bcnsuall delight 
ilust not be wanting. 

Times' miislle (E. E. T. S.), p. 87. 

On a superficial view it might be supposed that so eager- 
f f '’ining a personality was unsuited to the publican’s busi- 
ne-^ ; but in fact it was a great provocative to drinking. 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xL 

provocativeness (pro-Tok'a-tiv-nes), n. The 
quiility of being provocative or stimulating. 
ijinl/ii, 1727. 

provocatoryl (pro-vok'a-tq-ri), )). [<L.j)ro!;oco- 
pertaining to a challenge or challenger, 
<. prnvucfitor, a challenger, an exciter, < proro- 
pp. of provncarc, call forth or out: see 
jiroi'olc.'] A challenge. 

provokable (pro-vo'ka-bl), a. l<. prnrnln + 
-iibJr. CC. 2 >i'or 6 cpbIc.'] " Capable of being pro- 
voked. 

Irascible, and theTQiorc provokahle. 

Cudxvorth, Intellectual System, p. 18S. 

provoke (pro-v6k'), p. ; pret. and pp. 
Itpr.jirovo/cing, [< ME. jjroi'o7:c«, COP. (andF.) 
jirovoqucr = Sp. Pg. provocar = It. provocarc, 
< L. provocarc, caU forth, call out, challenge, 
RummoTi, appeal, incite, excite, provoke, < j>ro, 
forth, 4- vocare, call, summon, convoke: see vo- 
cation. Cf. avolcc, convohe, evolve, invoice, rcvolcc.'] 

1. irons. If. To call forth or out; challenge; 
summon. 

This lenity, this long-forbearing and holding of his hand, 
provoketh us to repent and amend. 

Latimer, Sermon heL Edw. VI., 1550. 
He, sitting mo heside in that same shade. 
Provoked me to plaio some pleasant fit. 

, Spenser, CoUn Clout, 1. G9. 

ne now^rorotw the sea-gods from the shore. 

Eryderx, .£neid, vi. 

2. To stimulate to action; move; excite; 
arouse. 

Let us consider one another to provoke unto love and to 
good works Heb. x. 24. 

Beauty proroi'ct/i thieves sooner than gold. 

Shak., As you Like it, i, 3. 112. 

Be ever near his watches, cheer his labours, 

And, vheie his hope stands fair, provoke his valour. 

Fletcher, Humorous Lieutenant, i. 1. 

^line (shadow], spindling into longitude immense, , . . 

Provokes me to a smile. Covper, Task, v. 14. 

In^ solid and molten bodies a certain amplitude cannot 
he surpassed without the introduction of periods of vibra- 
tion wliich provoke the sense of vision. 

Tyndall, Badiation, § 10. 

3. To call forth; cause; occasion; instigate. 

Let my presumption not provoke thy wrath. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 70. 

Cant is good io provoke common sense. 

Emerson, Fortunes of the Republic. 

4. To excite to anger or passion; exasperate; 
in’itatc; enrage. 

Charity ... is not easily provoked. 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

Take heed you laugh not at me; 
pTox'okc me not ; take heed. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 

I am a little provok'd at you. I have something to he 
angrj’ with you for. 

A”. Bailey, tr. of Colloquies of Erasmus, I. 117. 
= Syil. 2 and 3. To stir up, rouse, awake, induce, incite, 
impel, kindle. — 4. Irritate, Incense, etc. (see exasperate), 
offend, anger, chafe, nettle, gall. 

II. intrans. If. To appeal. 

Even Arius .and Pelagius dxxvsX provoke 
To what the centuries preceding spoke. 

Dryden, Religio Laid, 1. 340. 

2. To produce anger or irritation. Compare 
provoldng. 

provokementf (pro-v6k'mont), n. [< provolcc 
4- -ment.'] Provocation. 

Whose provokement them incenst so sore 

That both were bent t’ avenge his usage base. 

Spenser, i’. Q., IV. iv. 4. 

provoker (pro-vo'ker), n. One who or that 
Tvhich provokes, excites, promotes, or stirs up ; 
one who stirs up anger or other passion. 

In the mene whyle mine enemies still encrease ; 

And my pronokcrsIxQvchy doo augmente, 

That without cause to hurt me do not cease. 

Wyatt, Fs. xxxviii. 

Drink, sir, is a great j^oroX-cr of three things, . . . nose- 
painting, sleep, and urine. Shak., Macbeth, ii. 3. 27. 

As common perturbers of the quyet people, and capy- 
talnes andprouoA-er« of trayterous rufllings. 

Grafton, Hen. VIII., an. 17. 

As In all civil insurrections, the ringleader is looked on 
witli a peculiar severity, so, in this case, the Urst provoker 
has double portion of the guilt. 

Government of the Tongue. 

provoking (pr5-v6'ldng), p. a. Having the 
power or quality of exciting resentment; tend- 
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prowler 


ing to stir up passion; irritating; vexatious: 
as, words; provoking treatment. 

One, his equal in athletic frame. 

Or, more provoking still, of nobler name. 

Cowper, Hope, 1. 192. 

provokingly (pro-v6'king-li), adv. In a pro- 
voking manner; so as to excite anger or annoy- 
ance. 

This erudite hut provokingly fragmentaiy edition of a 
true poet. 

A . 2». Grosari, Biog. Sketch of Bp. John King, in King on 

[Jonah, p. 6. 

provost (prov'ost), n. [< ME. fwovost, prorcst, 
partly < A^.f)rdfostyprdfcst,prauost,profosi (= 
OFries. qwogosi, provest = MD. xtroost, I), 

= MLG. provest, jirdst = OHG. probast, prohist, 
X>rovost, prohasto, x>rahtsto, MHG. x^^'obest, pro- 
vistjprobst, hrohcsf, brobst, G. jn’obst = lee\. p7'0- 
fastr = Sw.pvosf = l){n\.provs(, provost, dean), 
and partly COF. provost, xwevost, F.prcvot = Pr. 
Xwebost = Sp. Fg. preboste = It. x>vcvosto,i)rcpos- 
io, < L. pricxiositns, a principal, president, chief, 
provost, pp. oi prscponcrc, put or set before, set 
over as chief, < 7 >rtC, before, 4* poacrc, set, place : 
see Ci.prcpositor,x)repostor.'\ 1. 

One who is appointed to superintend or preside 
over something; the chief or licad of certain 


< L. prora, < Gr. a-pu/ia, the bow of a ship, < a-pi, 
before. Cf. prorc.] 1. The fore part of a ship; 
the bow; the beak. 

With that they bid vs amnine English dogs, .and came 
vpon our quarter stai board; and, giuing vs flue cast pieces 
out of her px'owc, they sought to lay vs aboord. 

Hakluyt's Voxjages, III. 666. 

Turn thy curved proxc ashore, 

And in our green isle rest forevermore. 

Loxcell, The Sirens. 


2. In zooL, a prora. 

prow'rt ME. jproiy, < OF. prou, 

profit, advantage : origin uncertain. Cf. 
j?roiye55.] Profit; advantage; benefit. 

All thynges is mayd, man, for thy protce. 

All creatours shall to the bowe 

That here is mayd erthly. York Plays, p. 20. 

So ye lyve al in lest, 

Yc lovers, for the konnyngest of yow, 

That serveth most ententifiiche and best, 

Hym tyt als often harme there of as jjrotve. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. C33. 

proW“ (prou), a. [ME. *^prow (not found), < OF. 
prou, prod, prude, pros, proz, iQxa.prodc, fwitdc, 
good, excellent, brave, F.prcux = Pr.j}roxr = It. 
prode, brave, valiant, doughty. Ct.prow'^, n., 
and prHdc.] Valiant. [Now rare and archaic.] 
They be two the prourrt knights on grownd. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. 15, 


bodie*?. (a) The head of one of certain colleges (as of 
Oriel, Queen’s, etc., in the university of Oxford, of King’s 
College, Cambridge, Eton College, etc.): equivalent to 
princi 2 )al in other colleges. (D) Ecclcs., the chief digni- 
tarj* of a catJiedral or collegiate church ; in monastic or- 
ders, a second in authority tinder an abbot or the head of 
a subordinate bouse, (c) In the Scotch burghs, the chief 
magistrate, corresponding to the English mayor. The 
cliief magistrates of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Dundee are styled lord provost. The title was 
formerly given to the heads of corporations in England, 
My trusty promt, tried and tight, 

Stand fonvaid for the Good Town’s riglit. 

Scott, Carle, Now the King’s Come, 
(d) Tlie keeper of a prison ; a chief jailer. 

The kyng commaunded hym and sayd : Prouost, get you 
men togytlicr well horsed, and pursewc that traytour syr 
Peter of Craon. Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron. , II. clx-xxv. 

Theprorostliath 
A warrant for his execution. 

Shak., il. forai., i. 4. 73. 
(ct) Formerly, one holding aposition in the English schools 
of fence higher than that of scholar and lower than that 
of master. 

2. A temporary prison in wbicb the military 
police confine prisoners imtil they are disposed 
of.— Provost marshal. («) in the army, an officer who 
acts as the head of police of any district, town, or camp, for 
the preservation of order, and to bring to punislimcnt all 
ofTenders against inilltaiy discipline. He is responsible 
for all prisoners confined on charges of a general nature 
under the articles of war, and in the field his power is 
summary. (6) In the navy, an officer who is charged with 
the safe-keeping of a prisoner, pending his trial by a court 
martial, and wlio is responsible for his production before 
the court whenever his presence is reijuircd. [Also pro- 
nounced pro'vp mar'shal, in partial imitation of the mod- 
ern F.prtfr^t.]— Provost sergeant, a sergeant who has 
charge of the military police, and also, in the British ser- 
vice, of the custody of prisoners in the cells, 
provostalf, a. [< OF. x>fcvostal, F, prevdtal, < 
Xwevost, provost : see xwovost.'] Pertaining to a 
provost. Coigrave. 

provostert, n. [(.provost 4- ult. a var. of 
2 )rc 2 )ostor.'] Same as provost, 1 (c). 

For of fence, almost in cveo'c townc. there is not only 
maisters to teach it, Avitli his provosters, ushers, schol- 
ars .. . Aschain, Toxophilus, i. 


From prime to vespers will I chant thy praise 
As proxvest knight and truest lover. 

Tennyson, Pelleas and Ettarre. 

prow*^!, -An obsolete form of proa. 
prowess (prou'es), n. [Early mod. E. also 
'n'owcs,proucs,prowse ; < 'b>lF. X7rowess,p7’owessc, 

OP. jprohcssc, goodness, excellence, bravery, 
F.prouesse (= Pr. Sp. Fg.procza = It.prodczza), 
bravery, < good, excellent, brave; see 

prow‘s.'] If. Excellence; virtue; goodness; in- 
tegrity. 

Ful seldc lip riseth by his branches smale 
Prou-esse of man, for God of his goodnesso 
Wol that of liym we clayme oure gentilesse. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 273. 
2. Bravery; valor; particularly, militarj* brav- 
ery combined with skill; gallantry; daring. 

And thei were noble knyghtes and hardy, and full of 
liigh prou'css. jiferfm (E. E. T. S.), i. 117. 

Your self hisproxcesse prov’d, and found him flers and bold. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. viii. 13. 

Proofs oiproxvess are above all things treasured by the 
savage. fl. Spencer, Prin. of Sociol., § 280. 

3f. A feat or deed of valor; a valiant act. 

KyngeCodogan . . . remcmbredcallethoprotm.scsthat 
he hadde sein hym do, and so sadly he sat in that thought 
that allc tliei were troubled, and lefte theire mete. . 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 220. 
prowessfult (prou'es-ffil), a. [< pi'oxoess 4* -/«?.] 
Bold; fearless; daring. [Rare.] 

Nimrod usurps: his Policy 

To gain himself the Goal of Souorainty. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., Babylon (Arg.). 
prowl (proul), v. [Formerly also proul, var. of 
QarViet proU, proU, <ME.;)ro7?en, prolcn, search 
about ; perhaps a contr. freq. form, < prokc, in 
like sense: see prokc, and ei.prog.^ X trans. 
1. To rove or wander over in a stealthy man- 
ner: as, to prowl the woods or the streets. 

Ko prowls each place, still in new colours deck’d. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

2t. To collect by plunder. 

By how many tricks did he proll money from all parts 
of Christendom? Barroao, Pope’s Supremacy. 


provostry (prov'ost-ri), n. [< ME. provostrge, 
< OF. xwevostcric', tdxe oflico of a provost, < pre- 
rosf, provost: see jjrovasf.] If. Provostship; 
the ofiSce of provost or chief magistrate. 

Certes the dignite of the provosirye of Rome was whylom 
n gret power, Chaucer, Boethius, iii. prose 4. 

2. A district or town under the jurisdiction of 
a provost, or an ecclesiastical or monastic foun- 
dation of which a provost is the head. [Scotch.] 
The Provostry of Aberncthie. 

Spottisivoode, Hist Scotland. 
Wc likewise make, constitute and ordain, and perpet- 
ually establish tlie Proi*ostn/of tlicsaid Collegiate Clmrch 
of the Holy Trinity near Edinburgh, upon the following 
Fruits rud Appointments, as licreatler limited and modi- 
fied. Charter of Trin. Coll. Church, 1574 (Maitland, 

[Hist. Edinburgh, p. 207). 


provostship (prov'qst-ship), n. [< promi 4- 
-sliip.'] The office of a 


provost. 

What an enormity is this 
in a Christian realm, toseiwe 
in a civility, having the profit 
of a provostship, and a dean- 
ery, and a parsonage ! 

Latimer, 2d Sermon hef. 

[Edw. VI., 1549. 

prowl (prou), n. [< OF. 
prouc, P. prone = Pr. 
Sp. Pg. proa = It. j)rua, 



Protv of French Ship of War of 
about i68o. 


II. intrans. 1. To rovo or wander stealthily, 
as one in search of prey or plunder; search 
carefully, and in a quiet or secretive manner. 
Though ye prolle ay, ye shul it never fynde. 

Chaucer, Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 401. 
We travel sea .and soil, we pry, we proul. 

We progress, and we prog from pole to pole. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 2. 

Wild and savage insurrection quitted the woods, and 
prowled about our streets in the name of reform. 

Burke, To a Nobl6 Lord. 

He walked to the railway station and prowled all about, 
with a forlorn sort of hope that she might have missed 
her train. Mrs. Oliphant, Poor Gentleman, xxxvi. 

2t. To plunder; prey; foray, 
prowl (proul), n. [< prowl, v.] The act of 
prowling; a roving as for prey: as, to be on the 
jirowl. [Colloq.] 

The bar-girl that waits, the bailiff on the^wowL 

Thackeray, Four Georges, p. 216, 
prowler (prou'ler), n. One who prowls or roves, 
as for prey. 

Such run-about ^)rou'Zcr5, by night and by day, 

See punished justly, for prowling away. 

Tusser, Husbandry, September. 

Suttlo Proxtlcrs, Pastors in Name, but indeed Wolves. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iiL 
On church-yards drear (inhuman to relate 1) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
TIio slirouded body from the grave. 

Thomson, Winter. 
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prowlery 

prowleryt (prou'16r-i)j n. [< + -cry.'] 

Prowling; i>i]lnge. 

Thirty*sevcn monopolies, with other shirking prowler- 
tes, were decry’d in one proclamation. ^ 

J)p. Jlaclct, Abp. ^Yi!llnms, i. ni. (Danes.) 

prowlingly (pvou'ling-li), adv. Ill a prowling 
manner. 

prowort, ». A Middle English form oi^Dtrrcyor. 

My pj'ojcor and my plowman Tiers shal hen on erthe, - - 

Aiul lor (o tulyo tieutho a ^ix. 255. prOXimiOUSi (prok-silu'i-us), a. 

proxCroks),.. [Abbr.o£j.™,-v/.] In Kbo.lo for.n o£j~r>«s. [Kavo.] 
Island, n list of candidates for eloction ; a lichct 
or ballot containing such a list. 

Such of tlic colony ns could not attend the (icncral As- 
sembly had the light to send their votc.s for these otlU’crH 
liy some other persons; henee the uiigin of tlio terms 
prox, and proxy votes, ns applied to the piesent mode of 
voting for st.ite ofllcei'S in Kliode Island. 

Staples, Annals of Trovideneo, L’ldl. It. I. Hist. Soc., V. 04. 

prox. An nbbrexiation of proxnuo, 

proxenet (prok'so-nct), u. [< Gr. rrpoffj'vr/}?, an 
agent or broker, < Trpa^n’c'iv, be n protector, pa- 
tron, or agent, < a protector, patron, 

public friend : seojo'orn/J/s'.] A negotiator; a 
go-between. [Rare.] 

'The common jn'orriK t <ir cold raotorof nil natural inntchc.s 
and man luges beta ixt foi ms iitul nrnttir. 

])r. II. Mnn, IiniiHUtnl. of Soul, III. iii. la. 

proxenus(lirok'se-mis), a.; jil. pnixnii (-lu). !.< 

Gr. npo^n'iK, a ]iubli»- truest or friend, a jmtroji. 


Proximateltf, the sourco of tlio Tlinmcs and other rivers 
is to be found in springs ; but ultimately it must be traced 
to rain. Huxley, Thysiography, p. 38. 

proximet (prok'sim), a. [= Sp. xiroximo = Pg. 
j)ro.Tn7m = It. j>rossbHo,< ii. vroximuSj nearest, 
supcrl. of prOji;c, near.] Nearest; immediate; 
proximate. 

The three terms fof the propositionsj arc called tlic re- 
mote matter of n syllogiBin; and the three propositions 
Wxc proximo or immediate matter of it. Watts, I.x3gic, iiL 1. 

An oiToneoiis 

Tins righteousness Is the prcriMiioM/! cause operating to 
S.alvatlon. Dean Tucker. (Worcester.) 

proximity (prok-siin'i-ti), Jt. [< OP.jnYJr/7»(7c, 
l'\ proxhmtc = Sp. proxhmdad = Pg. proximi- 
(ladc = It. prossiniititf < L. j)roximiia(t-).^, near- 
ness, vicinity, <proj-/7H iienrost : see prnximc.] 


prudence 

In the Picture Gallery are quantities of portraits ; but 
in gcncial they are not only not so much as copies, but 
jiron’cs — so totally unlike they arc to the persons they 
pretend to represent. Walpole, Letters, II. 356. 

5. Ecdcs., same ns procitraiioHf 4. 

Tlio other fifty must go in a curate and visitation charges 
and poxes — proxies, I mean. Sir(ft, Letter, Juno 28, 1725. 

6. An election, or a day of election. [Con- 
necticut.] 

proxy (prok'si), v. i . ; pret. and pp. pyroxied, ppr. 
proxying. [(.proxy. n.] To vote or act by proxy, 
or bv the agency of another. 

Proxys (prolc'sis), v, [NL. (Spinola, 1837).] A 
genus of lioteroiiterous insects of the family 
EcutdiowidlV. Tlie s*pccies are few 
in mimher, and arc conllned to tiopi- 
cal and subtropical Aineric.a. P. jmne- 
iulaius is common in the gonthcrii 
United Slates, and is said to be both 
carnivorous and phytoidiagous. 


Tbcstntoof beingproxiinaie; nearness in place, p^xyship (prok'shship), [< 
tiino, or relation. proxy -ship,] The ofUco or 


protector, < “/»o, boforo, + 

in Or. onUtp. a eitiy.eu ulio was iiiipoinlod by 
a foreign state to rcjiroMuit its inli'rosls and to 
proloet itstravclors in his nntixe country. Tin* 
oflice corn spondod closely to lliut of a modern 
consul. 

The undorstnndlag bttwc£*n (•reek States must 

have liven pionioti d b\ this liuhU of appealing t<i at liitm- 
tioM and also tij tiu iiiBtitution «»f pr»jn\i, mIui'O olhec 
was H) nnuij ri.‘>j»e\,ts aiialoiinus (n that of a aiodera con- 
sul. ' C 7’. A»nPni, Art and .\rclm‘ol , p. l-’l. 

proximad (pi'oU'si-mud), odv. [< 1<. pmxnnus, 
muirost (so»' prfuniit)> + -ud'bj 'Ihiward the 
pr<»\iuml i*arl, (»r point t»f nttaohnuMit <ir in- 
sertion. 

I 'or example, the Phout>ti r Is jimrunnd of (lie ellioa . l»ut 
Ihi* clbi»w is ]fr"niitay of the «rbt. 

l!iir{ non(l/iiii<y, (>/ Scirucei, \‘l 1 1. .‘i. 

proximal (])i’ok'si-inal ), o. and a. f= ( >1'\ prnxi- 
tniil : < \j. /u'or/oofs, m-anst: jnoxinn.] I, 

(I. Proxitnato; m-arost; lu'xl. laanatoinj.roiilogj. 
nn<l bot.ui), uotim: tlia! uul of i\ 1)iine, llmli <ir organ 
uliieli Is m irt'si ttu point of att.n hmeiit oi insertion 
<»ppost*d to tfi'fuf and rTtreviitiil Tliii-, <*f the t^to rons 
nf e IT p.il or t.ifs d lioiii«, tIu one next (o (he arm or leg 
is prornniil, .tiid Ilie tdlier is of tin. litnm rtis or 

fomnr (lit head of llu Uiiie Is prog-<i/m/, and its . ciih1)1t.s 
nu. Svx <tits undir Ar(ii*>liiettitii and curjiu* 

111 the prmiiiee of lee one often hees a inaet or I'raekil 
made ont of an nnluutil iih-i e of tinitu r, genendl) the 
jiri/xtinaf portion of home l>lg )>ran< li. 

Pi']. Sci Mo., .WVIII 0.'-). 

H. n. In :oril., tin* oomjmrativrlx HmmI or b:i- 
sal oxtroiiiity ol a limb or <d an organism, 
proximally (iirok'.si-imil-i), odr. ill to- 
wanl the pioximal end of a part or oignn; 
liroximad. 

Tht (|uadnite lione li>osil> lutlcnlate*! nitli ailjacenl 
elements, .nid onlj ]iroxit$iallii. Arnrr. Mat,, XXIII ‘■♦kj 

proximate ( prol/.si-mnl ), a. [< LL. proj-rmufas, 
I4]i. of piuxnuon , Tlran iioar, a]»]»n>aoli, < k. 
prorinui*>. nearest; .see jyroxinn, t’f. opprojx^ 
matt.] Next; immodmte : witlioiit llu- iiiter- 
x'entioii of a third. 

The g' lur.d tnitli th.it pursuit of pn>Tivinir f.atlsf.icllons 
is, umler one .ispeet inf« rior to |MUsinl of ultlinafe “'iti*- 
fnctlnus has hit to the Ik In f that ;irfiro7in/<* s.illsfai-tions 
inu-‘t not he 1 .thud It Sjn ncrr, b.ila of Lillies, § 

Tile enonnoiis < oiistjmptioij of petioleiini and natural 
gas fiequentl^ t m'ls the <|ih slion j|S to the jiruInitiiUly of 
the 7 rexjh/uUr exlnuslion of the Mliipb 

.«^riV/ifr, .\IV. ‘IZ'i. 

Internal proximate cause, ^e.- internnl Proximate 
analysis, in Clu m. ttie up imtlon of acomjih \ suhstnnec 
into its I oiisfitnent < omiioui.ds Proximate cause, that 
c.'Uise ntileh lmJiifdififi’l> iJieerdes and iliieefi) pixiduces 
an effi ct, ns »llstiiigijihlied fimii n rnttutc. infitiittr, or jire- 
{h\]>r>^iii;fcaior — Pfoxlmatc luattcr, the m.Utcrof nnj- 

tiling in the hi.--t degn e of el'ilioralioii hi fine tliat thing 
was fornod Proximate object, linimdnti* o1»Jeel; 
thilt object uitlioiit the existence of uliiili it nonld ho 
logicMllj iinpossihic for the lognition to exist. — Proxi- 
mate principles, oiganic t omiHiundrt u Iileh are the con- 
stituents of mure complex otg.udr.itions, jind exist nady 
fiiimed in .animals and M.get.dile«, hin li as iinmineii, gela 
tin, and fat in the fonner. and sugar gum fi1.indi.nnd 
rosins in the latter Al'o called orfiain'c principlc.y 

proximately (iirol/hi-mut-Ii), ndv. In ti jimxi- 
inuto positioJi, time, or relation; iinnnniiatfly ; 
directly; by direct relation. 

They know it immediately or proxbnntrh! fioui tliclr 
Tuoper guides nr other lustiuctoiH, who lu llie Iasi icsort 
leain it fuuii tlie ancieijtB. irnfrrkmd, Woiku, V. 257. 


We would mutdio mthcr linuo remitted thc.se Iniuries 
in respect oiproximHie of bloud to oiir iicjdiieu, lima xvo 
did heictofoic y inuiu>Iou of his father. 

Hen. Yin., an. iM. 

J'or theproxiimVi/ofhlood.hcIsthcmoicstlrrcd (ohavc 
special t'jo nnd icgard to our surety nud good education 
in tills oursald minority. Jlp. Jtunict, lluconls, JI. 1.6. 

Always after a time came the lionr . . . when he could 
fuduve proxiMii'/i/ wltliout oneness no longer, imd would 
suddenl) announce Ids depai tare. 

(iinryc MocDomlil, Wliat’a Mine’s .Mine, vll. 
= SjTl. rtVimVi/, etc. (see jn'iV;/i6or/ioed), adj.'icency. 

Of, gtie.st, friend.] proximo (prok'si-ind), adr. [!.»., nbl. ning. (se. 

/lUM.sr, moutb) of uoarcsl, next: 800 

piutrhuc.] Ill or of the next or eoining month ; 
noting n day of tho coming inonlh: ns, the 1st 
proximo. Often abbreviatoil to prox. 



proxy “b -diip.] 

IlgGllCJ of UplOXJ. Prexys funclulatns, 

TIic tw’o c.-iscs are so like: . . . the 
same correspondency niulprogif/iip between these spirits 
.and their images. 

Jlrevint, Raul and .^.imuel at Endor, p. 394. 
proxy-wedded (prok'si-wod'^od), a. Wedded 
l)y ]>roxy. 

Rlic to me 

Was prrtr//-urrfdrd with n bootlc.ss calf 
At eight years old. Tenni/yon. Tiinccs*, i. 

proj^nion (prd-im'ni-on), //.; pi. prnjjiuum 
(-il). [NL., ( Gr. ;7pol7u’/oi’, < rrpo, before, + r//- 

lo’f, liyinn: seo /m//»».] In anr.prosi., n short co- 
ioii pfeeediiign system, fitrojdK*, orantistrophe, 
osptH’ially in u byinn. Seo rjdnjmviuvi, Dicsyvt- 
uioii, mciltymuiou. 

' An obsolete spelling of prunc*^. 


proximocepliiTlicCprok'si-rno-se-fal'ikor-.^^of - proynt, 

a-lik), (t. C< L. proxtmttSf uearesf, -f Gr. prozoosporange (in-o-'/d-o-spo'raiij), ii. [< Gr. 

‘ • - before, + Cv»oi’, animal, + aTropnCy seed, 


letid.] Nearest the head. 

In nniiihcring tho individual l•h•nlcn^l^ (of theraipus) 
tlio lifi-t Is tile mo-*! that btln* HcaplH»hl. 

P,ucVs HamthooK VIIl. fitHJ. 

proximoust (prok'si-mus), n. [< }j. proximus-, 
iK'urest. next : soo prtfxtnif .] Nearosi. 
proxy (prok'si), a. : pi. projvVs’ (-.si/.). [ICarly 
mod. E. pi orf.i sy , < Nl 1*1. proltcyi (ns if ^prm'^ory), 
eontr. of piviri/iwi/; s«m* prorinacy, Cf. m’or- 
for, similarly eontr.ieted from fironiratur.j 1. 
The agency <»f a Mihstiiule; th<» ofliee or uii- 
ihority of one who is <Uputed to act for an- 
otlii r. 

In the upper Imiii'C tin \ glm* tlndr n«sent nnd db»ent 
e.'ich man ‘^encriill> and !•> hlin«ilfi*, flr'-t f*»r hliii'^<*Uc, 
ami tin n tor m* i«'U»> ns lu* li.dh pronV. 

,Sir 7*. .^'lottli, (‘oinnionw* dth of Eng . il 3, 

W e cannot he pnnblnd unto nmendmetit b\ pmx't. 

Str 7' I’lubt .Nl«*r., il. 11. 

I pon my coH'-cletico, a prtll> na\ this of woikiog at 
m‘»nd-lund* 1 with in)nU could do n lIUlo b) proxy. 

Slo rufon ('), 'J he t'liiup, 1. 1. 

Ihetiwhc nrthons met In a g« nenl o-m mM>. fome* 
linn s in per'on, ami foiuelinu -i ii> j>roxu. 

.f. .Mono, Wi.rks, IV. 5i». 

I »m* of the rea«on« of uiui-atlt'nd'mci* of the nu ndi* is of 
thc’ Ihni^e of f/»rds In fonm r tlin« s was tluir t-pi cl d luh I- 
Icgc of xothig b) "hleli has now, Iiouc\«r, lalUn 

Into dlsufie. 7;»ici/r. lint., VlII. ♦J.'.P. 

2, One xvho is d«*pnti*d to n*presunt or net for 
amdlu r; ti di*i»nly. 

The King replied That, Flnce Ids Illrline's was n 'ohid 
upon po f-mldeii a l»einrinre, he would |»bnse to b.ix'e a 
Proxtr betdnd to finbli the Mairiag 


for a Laxoni U he w«»uhl <tt pule Uhn !•» pei*-onnte him. 

Iloiall, l.<*tter*-, I III. 21. 
T am oldlg'd to >titi tlint )on would make m«* >tn»r 
J'roj^/ In this Allair C-uprerr, \\ a) of the \\ oi Id, 1\. '1 
Anotlo r prl\ Hege Is I h it eiiry firer.hj licence oht.aincd 
from (In* king, mix make miotlu r lord «»f pirllamenl his 
proxy, to »ole for him In Ids nhs. me. A prh llegx* w lilcli 
a inemlM’r of thu other hon*-c can !•> no meiiisliaxe. afi liu 
is hlmsilf hut a proxy for a iniiltUmh* of olhei people. 

L’hfcA f/oiie, t.'om , I. li. 
Will not <»ne 

of thine hnniionhnis rlstus keep In tune 
Tli> fiiditTi s ami as thy plher proxy fldne? 

AVfff.-r Imnin, 1. 2G7. 

3. A document authori/ing one powsoii to net 
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njjfrm-, vessel.] 'Inhol.^ a Stage in the repro- 
duction of certain fungi whicli is to develop 
zoiispores. I'lnm the promospoiauge there grows out 
a thick. e>lliidiicjd, thlnovallrd jtioci-ss, into which all 
the jir<'topIa<*m pa'pcs luul w ilhla wlilcli il hieaks up Into 
7oo'‘]>ore'i. 

prozygapophysis pi. 

procypnpf/jdiipfs (-so/). [NL., < Gr. r/jo, be- 

fore, 4* C»'}dr, yoko,+ urriiflocir, process.] Same 
a.s prcziiyupopliyd^. [b’aro.] 

A lui'mincjicc Is dcu-lnj>ed fioin each prosyfjapophym. 

Mirart, Elum. Aunt., )». 40, 

Pro 2 ymitG(i'ro/'i-mjt), ». [< Gr.“poCtyf'r//c,ono 
who nsi-s leavened bread, < rprCr//?;, leavened 
bn*ad, ( trpd, for, + Ciny, leaven.] (Due whonso.s 
leavened bretid in tlto euehnrisl : applied, espe- 
cially in tbc eleventh century, by kntin eon- 
Irovcisialipts to members of the Greek Church. 
Sj-e .Uyfiiilc. 

Prucct • PrtfrCf < JIL. /Vav.x'm, 

Pni'-sia : see Pru^dau. Cf. .^priin.] Au obso- 
lete form of ]*nisd<i: crront'ously defined ns 
*‘Prnss\jni lentber” by .Tolmson and Ash. 

Till oftc l\mc he haddc the lK«nl bjgomic (sat at tlic hc.ad 
of the tiddcl 

Ahovcu allu naciouus in i*n»rc. 

CViUTTpiT (cd. Mon bX Trol to r. I., 1. 53. 
.Some for defence wonhl ItMlIiern bucklers U'^c 
of ftdiled hldc', ami ctlici-s .sliields of Pruc>\ 

J)n:ilt n. T.ak and Arc,, iii. 31, 

... ... prucif. (I. A Atiildir Kiifilisli £oi'iii of pruwl. 

ml.' h iilu' U prudo (pviiil), II. [< Ik iiniilr. O'P. jinirlr. jiniilc, 

fein. of prop. prod. prud. good, excellent, bravo: 
sf'P jiniir-.] A poiiimi ulio afloid-; I’ifiid conoat- 
1 ) 05 ^ in (M)7nlu(‘l and tboiiplit j ona 5vho oxlnbits 
oxtroina pvopritdy or coyness in bcdiavior: oc- 
easionally apidied also lo a man. 

Aiiotlivr 'ciisInaiiT ImniHiicd to pr n famous jmult; her 
elbows WITL- ihultLst to 1 ri sUU ». .Hill llL f w liolo lieisou 
Fo oitlried ns to Inrorm cwtiTh body that she ^^as ufndu 
the) sliuuld touch her. 7’«fOT, >0. 

Let the pnT»h* at the name or sight of man 
I’retend lo mil seveiely. 

.sVirrnhfnC). The Pamp, I. 2. 
With prmUs fnrpioctom, dowagers for dcanfi, 

And sweet phl-giaduiites iti their golden hair, 

Tennioon, Trincesfi, Trol. 


as substitute or dcimly for another; a written pnidcncc (pio''d(pi‘'), «• [< jirudnu'c.pru' 

nulhorization to exercise tho poxvers nnd jU’e- (pn.^, < QE. (and E.) pr^ 


rogutives of others. 

A eop> of thc proxy fciit lo the Duke of f'hcMeu'O fo 
maiT5 the qnet i> In the imme <if oni king, nnd nnotherr of 
m> ha d duke’s coinnii*>sIon to In Ing her innjestj Into Eng- 
land, I shall have I line* enough lovcndyoutlu* m•^tx^cek. 

Covrt ttiul Timrsof Charles /., I. 27. 

t mler no clrcuiUHtaiices should n prvry he exeetded In 
fax or of an olUcer or dlieclor of a eoiiiiiaiiy tiiut will cu- 
aide him toxotciipoii It In npproxnl of ids own nets, or to 
perpetuate his own power, A’. A. Itei\, CXXXIX. fdlS, 
4 . That nliicdi (altos llio plaoo of soniotliing 
clso; a subslitulo. 

Tiilciit. aru niliiilralilc nlieii not iiuulc to eIhiiiI proxo for 
virtacs. >lrs. II. Mvrr. 


liilriiir = I’r. priiihlizn 

= Sn. Vk- ;)(■/«(» i(Oin = It. pimdo/i-m, iiniili ii:ii, 

< h.iii iiiliiitiii, a foi-oscoin^', Mm'acdty.pnidcnco, 

< jii-iif)rii{l-)s, foroKooiiif;, prudent : sco Jini- 
iliiil. Cf. pi'ni'Uhiicc and piiiTt'jiiiiiyc, nit. dou- 
blets of Jii'iiili'iiri 1. finality of being 
prudent. (tO Pmrtlralwl'^noni; tlbcrrtion; good jiulg- 
mrnt: Fagacilx, 

Pnuleuo, .alias! oon of thyii cyen thro 
Mu lakkeil alwex, er that 1 eoiu licrc: 

On lymuypassed wil leineuibied me, 

Ami present tjmu ek koude I wul ysec; 

Ihit futmu tvmo, erl was in lliusiuiio, 

Koude I nut 6cn : that causelh now my care. 

Chaucer, 'i'roilus, y. 7ili 



prudence 

He JllcsIodl'w.'iP wotidcrf ally grave, discreet, and frugal j 
]ic lived nltocrcthei in tlic country, and was probably for 
ids groat j/rudf’/ur the oracle of the whole neighbourhood. 

Addhon, On Virgil's O'eorgics. 

Lafay( tte, w ho ctjinniandcd the Anicrican forces in the 
)rovincc, appears to have shown skill and prudence in 
>:illling the attempts of CorsiwalHs to bring on a general 
action. Lccky, Eng. in Ifeth Cent., xiv. 

{h) Etgard for S' lf-intercst; woildly visdom ; policy. 

Is it \o\\Tj^rudencc to bo inraged with your best friends, 
fur a<l\ i nturing their lives to rescue you from your worst 
fn( uii'-ri N. Ward, .Simple Cobler, p. 58. 

All tlie \ irtues range themselves on the sidoof 
or tlie :irt of securing a present well-being. 

Lmerson, I'.ssays, 1st ser., p. 213. 

'Ihereis then a Duty of seeking one's own happiness, 
coinrjjonly known as the lJuty of I'rudcncc. 

n. Sidnindc, Jlethods of nthie‘-, p. hOJ. 

2. Knowlodgo ; .‘^cionoe. Compare juri'tjtru- 
(Icurc. 

In his [Mr. V*’cb=tei’'^l profession of polities, nothing, I 
think, V nrthy <if attention had escaped him ; nothing of 
the ancient or modem 2 ^riidcncc. 

I!. Choate, Addicsses, p. 

= Syn. 1. Di'crctinn. Providence, etc. (see irA’donil, judi- 
ciousness, caie, consideratencss, caution, circunisiieetion, 
judgment, wariness. 

prudencyt (pfoMon-si), n. [As pnidcnvc (see 
- 0 //).] »Same ]n'n(}cnre. 

0 marueilons politicall, it princely prudcncie, in lime 
of jicaco to foiesee and preuent . . . all posvpjle malice! 

Ilnlhnjts Voya'jci, I. 7. 

prudent (xu'oMcnt), a. [< ME. < OE. 

jn'inknfyV. prufkiit = '6p. Pg. It. prudcnic,<. L. 
2 wnd* fore.'^ecinjx. prudent, contr. from 

pyoviden{t-)'i, fore«5eeiii", provident: see prori- 
drnt.'] 1. Thoughtful; judicious; sagacious; 
sensUde. 

A I’olititiau very jirifdcat, and much inured with the 
priuat .and publi»|iie affaites. 

J'uttcnhain, Arte of Eng. Poesic, p. 2. 

Put that he hath the gift of a coward to allay tho gust 
lie liith in *|Uarrolling, 'tis thought among tho 
he would fiuiekh have the gift of a gra>c. 

iihak., T. K, i. 3. 34. 

1'Jie age in which we live claims, and in some respects 
dese^^ Cs, the jiraisc of being active, jirudcnt, and piactical. 

Gladf:t(»i'’, Slight of llight, p. 237. 

2. Careful of self-interest; provident; politic; 
worldly-wise. 

• Tho;?n/de>d man looketh well to Ids going. 

Prov. xiv. 13. 

.So steers the jiri'dcid crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds. 

' Milton. P. r.., vii. 430. 

3. DisereC't ; cireuinspeet ; decorous. 

Friend I’ope ' jirudent, let your iluse take breath, 

Ami never galloji J’eg.isus to death. 

J*opc, Imit. of Horace, I. i. 13. 

In wi’-'h thee fairer is no need, 

.More or more sprightly. 

Cou'per, Poet's F«ow*Year’s Gift, 
Tht‘;>r»f7t'n/ partner of his blood 
Lcaii’d on him, faithful, gentle, good, 

Wearing the rose of womanhood. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

4. Judiidoiis; vise; prudential. 

A Life which, if not fenc’d hy prudent Fears 
And .Tealou.^ies, its own self overthmws. 

J. licaumonl, Psyche, iv, 0. 

Acoouling as his conduct tended to self-conservation or 
the icverse it might he teiinecl 2 )rudcnt or iiniirudont, hut 
a wicked or i ighteoiis act would he impossible. 

C. Mercicr, ^find, X. 7. 

= Syil. Careful, circumspect, etc. Sec cnidi’mts. 
prudential (pro-doii'shal), a. and n. [= vSp. Pg. 
pnidcnridl = Jt. jinidcnzialc, < Ij. pnidcntia, 
pnulouue: sue jn-ndcncc.'] I. a. 1. Involving 
prudence; cliavacteriz.ed or prescribed by pru- 
dence: as, prudrnlUtl motives; prudential con- 
siderations. 

ily resentment . . , wasby this time pretty much cooled, 
and’iestrained by 2 >rudcnfial reasons so elfectually that I 
never soniiich as thought of obtaining satisfaction for tlio 
injuries he had done me. Siivillett, Iloderick liaiidom, vii. 

Considering things in a. j^mdential light, perhaps I was 
mistaken. Goldsmith, The Eee, Ko. 4. 

Ilis great c.xccllence was liis sound understanding and 
solid judgment in prudential matters, both in private .and 
public atlairs. E. Franklin, Autoliiog., p, 15. 

There may be ... a prudential genius, as >vell as a 
matbcmatical or a musical genius; the fact of intense 
persistence in idcaof the characteristic impressions of the 
department being common to all. 

A. Bain, Emotions and Will, p. 477. 

2. Exercising prudence; hence, advisory; dis- 
cretionary: as, apri!dc»fm?comraitteo (a eom- 
mittoo lia^g discretionary charge of various 
affairs of a society). — 3. Instructed; scientific. 

Such in kind ... is the additional power you give to 
labor by improving the intellectual and pnafenfiaf charac- 
ter which iufoiins and guides it. 

Jl. Choate, Addresses, p. 121. 

II. n. That which demands tho exercise of 
prudence ; a matter for i)rudence. 


4800 

Slany stanzas in poetic measures contain rules relating 
to common prudentials, as well as to religion. irnfte, 

prudentialist (prii-den'shal-ist), n. [< pruden- 
tial + -istj] One who acts from or is governed 
by iirudential motives. Coleridge* {Imp. Diet. ) 
prudentiality (pro-dcn-sM-al'i-ti), n. [< pru- 
dential + -ity-2 Tho quality of being pruden- 
tial, or characterized by prudciico. 

being uncapablc . . . rightlyto judge the prwr/«^/ifiah7j/ 
of .affairs, they onely gaze upon the visible success. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 3. 

prudentially (pro-dcn'sbal-i), adv. In con- 
formit}’ with prudence ; prudently. 

I know not how any honest man can chai-ge his con- 
science in 2 yruden 1 ialhj conniving at such falsities. 

J)r. II. More, Enthusiasm, ii. 47. 

prudently (prb'dont-li), adc. In a prudent 
manner; with prudence or discretion; judi- 
ciously. 

Acconlingly Virgil lias prwffcn/fj; joined these two to- 
gether, nciounting him happy who knows tho causes of 
things, and has conquered all In', fears. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, ii,, Expl. 

prudery (prd'de-ri), 11 . [< F. prudcric, prudery, 

< prude, a jirudc: see prudc.'\ The quality or 
fharacter of being prudish; extremo jiropriety 
in lieliavior; allectcd coyness or modesty; judra- 
ne.s-^. 

Mrs Bov. The wol Id begins to sec jour 
Mr^. Pi'im Prudery! What! do they invent new words 
as ncll as new fashions'/ Ah 1 poor fantastick age. I pity 
tlieo. Mrs. Ct nlUnv, bold .stiokc for a Wife, ii. 

What IS prudery^ 'Tis a beldam 
Seen v ith wit and beauty seldom. Pope. 

I would sen«l to niy friend Cl.ara, but that I doubt her 
imidcry would condemn me. Sheridan, 'I'he Duenna, i. 5. 

A Frenchman, whatever be his talents, has no sort of 
2 Yrudcry in showing them. 

Sterne, Sentimental Journey, p. 45. 
They thanked God In their heai ts that tliey had a coun- 
try to sell ; tlicy were determined to sell it at the highest 
figure , blit reserve was decent and profitable, and 2 >rndery 
haggled for its price. lIVsfmensfcr Bev., CXXVIII. 812. 

prud'homme (pi ii-dom'), «. [F., < OF. jtmid- 
hom, prodlinm, prodhocm, jyrodom, proddom, 
prcKdoii, prctidommc, prcndomc.prodommc, etc., 
p\,prci(domfK,prciidc'.liomex,proiidrshome.<!,etc,, 
a good or discreet man, a skilful or export man, 

< pnid, prod, ote., good, excellent (see 
prow-), + lioiiir, liomiiw, man, < L. homo, man: 
see Homo. CC. OF. preudefemme, a good or dis- 
creet woman.] A discreet man; specifically, 
ill France, a member of n tribunal composed 
of masters and workmen, especially charged 
with the arbitration of trade disputes. Such 
tribunals existed from the time of the later middle ages, 
and iiavc been reorganized in the present centmy. 8uch 
a council was constituted at Lyons in 1800, and several 
olhei'S have been created since. 

'rhc75>*«d/i(mi»ic5weie.arraycd at every election, atevery 
Imsthigs, against the lesser folk. 

IF. J. Loftie, Hist. London, v. 

prudish (pvo'disli), a. [< jirudc + 1. 

Having tho character or manner of a prude; 
affectiug extreme propriety of beliavior; also, 
cliaracteristic of a prude; prim. 

I know you all expect, from seeing me. 

Some formal lecture, spoke with jirwrfi.'f/i face. . 

Garrick, Prologue. 

The moon, wliether or complaisant. 

Has fled to her bower, Keats, Song. 

2. Excessively fonnal or precise ; rigid; stiff; 
severe. 

There was a parlor in the house, a room 
To iiwkc you sliudder witli Usjirudish gloom. 

Lowell, Fitz Adam's Story. 
A verse not fettered in its movements, ov prudish in its 
expiessionSjbiit Protean in the forms it can assume, pass- 
ing naturally from gr.ave to gay. 

Edinburgh Jiev., CLXIII. 133. 

prudishly (prd'dish-li), adv. In a prudish man- 
ner. 

prudishness (prb'dish-nes), n. Samo as pru- 
dery. 

pruinate (prb'i-nfit), a. [< L. pruina, hoar- 
frost, rime, also snow, + -afcl.J Samoaspria- 
nose. 

pruinescence (pvo-i-ncs'ens), «. [< Jj.pruiiia, 

hoar-frost, -t- -cscrorr.] In roof., lioarincss; 
tlio quality or condition of being pniinoso. 
pruinose (iiro'i-uos), «. [= It. pndnoso, < L. 
pndnosus, frosty, rimy, < pniiiia, hoar-frost.] 
Covered with a bloom or powder so as to ap- 
pear as if frosted: said of some jdant-surfaces 
dusted with a fine granular secretion, 
pruinous (pro'i-nus), a. Same as pniiiiosc. 
prunel (pron), n. [< F. prune = Sp. Pg. ju'idio 
= It. pruno, < Ti.prumim, a plura,,>r««H.5, plum- 
tree, < Gr. jrpovvov, a plum, irpowof, plum-tree, 
earlier jrporpvov, plum, rrpovpvTj, plum-tree: see 
jjfiiHil.] 1. A plum; iu recent usage (espe- 


prunel 

eially in tho westem United States), a plum 
suitable to be dried as a prune. 

The damask pnaic rather bindeth than lowseth, and is 
moic commodious vnto the stoniake. 

Sir T. Ehjot, Castle of Health, il. 27. {Richardson.) 

2. Tlio dried fruit of one of several varieties of 
the common plum-tree. The most highly reputed 
prunes arc produced in the valley of tlie Loire, from the 
St. Jiilien and other varieties of plum, the \ery finest be- 
ing known as French jjinnj <?. 'I'hcre is a large and increas- 
ing pi eduction of prunes in C.alifornia, the variety of plum 
chiefly grown for that purpose being identical or nearly 
so with that employed in France, while the injrobalan 
variety is the .accepted grafting stock. ITunes are pro- 
duced also in Spain and Portugal. German prunes are 
laigcly produced, though of second quality. Bosnia and 
Servia export large quantities. Prunes are stoned as a 
sauce, or otherwise piepared, and are valued for their nu- 
tritious, demulcent, and laxative pioperties. 

I must have saffron to colour the waiden pies; . . . 
four pound ol prunes, and as many of raisins o’ the sun. 

Shak., W. T., iv. 8. 51. 

Wild prune. See Pappea. 

prune’*^ (pron), r . ; pret. and pp. jiruncd, ppr. 
jjntntug. [Early mod. E. also proiu, proijn; 
also preen (prob.* duo in part to confusion with 
prccfll); < SlE. prunen, proinen, proijnen, trim 
or adorn oneself, prob. also iu tho sense of 
‘ trim trees, ^ ‘ take a cutting fi’om a vine,’ < OF. 
proignicr, proognicr, prongner^ p)rognc)\ preu- 
gner, prooingnier, contr. of provigner^ P. pro- 
vigner (> E. prorbfc), lay (a slip or cutting of 
a vine), layor, propagate, multiply, < provin, 
provain, F, jirovin = It. ptropagginc, a slip or 
cutting of a vine, a layer, sucker, < L. propago 
{propagin-)y a layer, sucker: seepropflf/Ojju'oj)- 
agatc. Cf. jirovinc.^ I, irans. 1. To lop su- 
perfluous tudgs orbrauebes from (a vine, bush, 
or tree); trim with a knife. 

W liat Vine, if it bo not proyned, bringetli foorth Grapes ? 

Lyly, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 127. 
But, poor old man, thou a rotten tree. 

That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 3. 03. 

2. To lop off as superfluous or injurious; re- 
move by cutting. 

Do men proinc 

The straight young boughs that blush with thousand blos- 
soms, 

Because they may be rotten? 

Fletcher (nnd another), Two Noble Kinsmen, Hi. 0. 

3. To dear from anything superfluous; remove 
what is superllnous or objectionable from. 

Laws . . . are to be pruned and refoimed from time to 
time. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 

4. To dress or trim, as birds their feathers; 
preen: also used figuratively. 

Ne dare shopmn hir plumes again, 

But feares a second flight. 

Gascoxync, Philomcno (ed. Arber), p. 08. 
Ilis royal bird 

Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak. 

Shak., Cymbcline, v. 4. 118. 
Whore I sit and pi'oyne my wings 
After flight. B. Jonson, Underwoods, v. 
Neither doc I know anything wherein a man may more 
improne the reuenues of his learning, or make greater 
show with a little, decking and 2 >rnning himselfe with 
borrowed feathers, than in this matter of the Creation. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. C. 

II. intrans, 1. To lop off superfluous twigs 
ov branches, as from a vine, bush, or tree. 

A good husbandman is ever pro/ynini? and stirring in his 
vineyard ; ho ever findeth somewliat to do. Bacon. 

With plenty where tliey waste, some others touch’d with 
want; 

Here set, and there they sow ; hereproin, and there they 
plant. Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 358. 

2. To an-ange or dross tho feathers with tho 
bill: said of birds, and also used figuratively. 
And, efter tliis, the birdis eveiicbono 
'Take up ano otlier sang full loud and clere; 
Vkoproync and jilay without dout and dangere, 

All clotliit in a soyte full fresch and newe. 

King's Qimir, ii. 45. {Jamieson.) 
A hawkproincs wlieii she fetches oil with her beak over 
her tail. Markham. (IJalliivell.) 

Every scribbling man 
. . . grows a fop as fast as e'er he can, 

Prunes up, and asks his oracle the glass, 

If pink or purple best become bis face. 

Drydcn, All for Love, Epil., 1. 13. 

Pruil0ae (prd'ne-e), [NL. I'Eentham and 

Hooker, 1865),* < Primus + -cic.'] A tribe of 
rosaceous plants, characterized by tlie diaipa- 
ceous fruit, numerous stamens in a complete 
ring, and a single pistil with one suhterminal 
style and two pendulous ovules, it includes 5 
genera, of which Prunus is the type. (See also Nuttallia.) 
They arc trees and shrubs, natives chiefly of northern tem- 
peinte region®, including most of the drupes among the 
edible fiuits, and sometimes known as the plum family, 
sometimes as tlie almond family. Also called Drujxace/e 
(A. P. dc Candolle, 180.5) and Ann/gdalew (Jussieu, 1789). 
See cuts nn<ler almond-trce, Prunus, apricot, and corymb. 

prunelt (pio-nol'), n. Same as 2 )runcUa^. 



prunelet 

prunelet (pron'let), ?<. [(.pruned + dim. -let.'] 
A liquor made from sloes or wild plums. Sim- 
moiids. 

prunell (prii-uel'), «• [< 'S'. pruncllc, prunella: 
aoe prtinclln't^.] A milled oashmoro. Compare 
priniclla^. 

prunellalf (pr^'-nel'li), II. [(.'Mh. prunella (Kil- 
ian), a disorder of tlio tliroat, briitnc, 

G. hrdtinc, sore tlu'oat, quinsy, lit. brownnoss, 

< brun (> ML. bruniis), brown: see brown.] In 
patliol. : (a) Sore throat, (b) Thrush, (r) An- 
gina pectoris. 

prunella^ (prg-nol'ji), n. [Also prnncUo, tor- 
mor\y prtincl, 2 >runello (= G. prnnellc, formerly 
brannclle = 'DtiD. 2 )riincl)-, < T'.prioicllc, brnncllc 
= Sp. bruncla, self-heal, = It. prunella, wall- 
wort, < ML. prunella, tho plant self-heal, said 
to have been named from tho disease prunella, 
which it was repnitod to cure: soo prunella^.] 
If. A plant of tho genus Pn/iifWn. Aiso hruncl. 
— 2. [cap.] [NL. (Linnrous, 1737 ; earlier ilrii- 
nella, Tournofort, 1700).] A genus of plants, 
now knorvn as Brunclln, belonging to tho order 
Labiatie, tribe Stachydciv, and subtribo Scutcl- 
laric.r, eharactorizod by a two-lipped calyx with 
three lobesin the upper and two in tho lower lip, 
anthers with two divaricate cells, andboth stylo 
and tilaments two-toot hod at tho apex. There 
lire tvo or three rpeclcp, widclj dispersed throuphoat 
tempemte repions end on mountains in tiic tropics They 
arc pcreimial licriis. partiaiiy ercclfrom a derninhent Imsc, 
tvith opposite and entire tootiied or pinnatitid leaves, a 
liattened and truncate ten-nerved ealy\, amt pnridtsii.idne, 
red, orwliite flowers, f1.v in a vcrttcilla.stci, and crowded 
in a dense terminal spike with hro:id roniidcd imacts iie- 
tween. P. {PrnneVo) ffrmuIiUorn and otlier siiecles ate 
cultivated for tlio iieauty of tlicir ilowers. P. {Prinidln) 
vuluarii. tile self-iie.d, wideiy distrihntcd over tlie ttorld 
(e.xeept Africa) and remarkable for tltc intense violet of its 
tlowcr-lmds, lias alto the old or protlnclal naine.s allhcnl, 
hruncl, c<irpcntcr.ururt bcrh-curjuntcr, licnrt.nf.ihc-rurlh, 
hookhcal, /imkwml, ricUchenl, and cickletrnrt. (.see bent- 
alt and cnrvcntcr'r-bcrh, and cut nndrr fclf.henl ) The 
decoction of ft.s leates and stem is .‘■till in tlomestic nse 
for healinp wounds, for whicli it was once in the Iiipliest 
esteem. 

prunella'* (pr(.)-uel'ii), n. [NL. prunella, < F. 
jirttncllc, tlio linll of tlio eye, lit. n iiluiti, < ML. 
prtinclluni, n plum (pnmclluh, pltnn-treo), dim. 
of L. 7 )r(iiiit»i. a plum: soopnincl.] A prcpnrn- 
tioii of puritiod utter or potassium nitrate mold- 
ed into cukes or balls. rVlso called ^ininrffn .'•alt 
and .'«/ priiiii lla. 

prunella'! (prii-nel'a). It. [Also prttucllo ; = G. 
]iruuclt = Dan. pni'ncl, < F. pruncllr, a stud so 
called, supposed to be so named frotii its color, 

< prunilU , Ilium: see jirunella'K] A kind of 
lasting of which clergymen’s gowns were oticc 
made, iiow rarely usod'except for tho uppers of 
women’s shoes. Also called crcrta.sliu<i. 

Wortii makes the man. and want of it the feliuw; 

The rest is all hut leather or pruncUu. 

Poj*c, gvs.a) on Man, tv. 20t. 

The llnest lawn makes eommen cause nllli anj linen 
hands — the silken apron shrinks not from poor prtfnr/fa. 

D. Jcmld, -Men of (.'hnracter, John Aii]itcJohn, vill. 

Yon ktion the sort of man — a linen duster for a coat, 
prunella slices, alwaj s smilinp and hopeful — a great deal 
about "Drcthren.'’ llarjirr’r Map. lAXVlI. SIG. 

Prunella^’ (iirq-nel'ji), u. [NL.] In oruitb., a 
genus of bird.s: same ns .tectniar. I'udlut, 
1810. 

prunellol (prii-nel'o), u. .Siime ns prumllal. 
prunello- (prd-uel'o), n. Same as prunilla- 
prunellO'* (pro-nel'o), n. [< F. prune tic, a plum, 
z= It. jeruut llo, blackthorn: svo jiruuilta'K] A 
prune of the finest grade, prepareil from the 
green gage and tho St. Catherine varieties of 
plum. Tlie skin and stone are removed, 
prune-purple (pron'per'])!), 11 . A inaronn or 
dark and rather reddish purple color, like the 
stain of prunes, a calar.dl«k mlvtnre of urtlllclal 
ultrainurinu 7 pnrt$<, liitciibu ted b parts, nnd block ts^ 
parts t;hc3 a prunu-iiiirplc. 

pruner (pro'ndr), n. [Formerly also iiroinrr; 

< prune- -k -erl.] One who prunes, or removes 
■what is .superfluous. 

Ills father >vns 

An honest profiler of otir coiintr)' vine®. 

MocJiin, Uunib Knlj^ht, III. 

prune-tree (pvoii'tro), 1. Aphim-troc. Spo- 
cirtcnily — 2. Pntnu^i occidcjitalta, nn oxoellont 
timbor-treo of tho "West Indies. See Pntnus, 
pruniferOUS (pro-nif^o-rus), (i. [< L. ]>rniiinn, 

n plum, 4- fvnr = E.* 6mri.] Bennng; plums. 
E. IViiUips, 1700. 

pruniform (pro'ni-fom), f?. [< L. a 

plum, ■i' forma, form.] Having tho appenrniico 
of a plum; plum-shaped. Thomas, Med. Diet, 
pruning (pvo-ning), n, [Verbal n. of pruuc”, r.] 
1. Tho act of triimning or lopping off •\vlmt is 
superfluous; spocificully, the act of cutting off 
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branches or parts of trees and shrubs with a 
view to tho strengthoningof those that remain, 
or to tho bringing of the treo or plant into a 
desired shape. Root-pruning is also practised with a 
spiulc or otherwise in order to control size, promote fruit- 
fulness, or secure a growth of flbrous roots near the stem 
pi ior to transplanting. Compare 2oj)pin(f, 1, and pollard, 1. 
2t. In falcoiirt/, what is cast off by a bird when 
it prunes itself; heneo, refuse- Eeati. and FI. 

pruning-chisel (pro'ning-chiz^el), n, A chisel 
used for pruning trees. It is often made with 
a concave cutting edge, as a safeguard against 
slipping. 

pruning-hook (pro'ningdmk), 11 . A Iniifo with 
a hooked blade, \iscd for pruning trees, vinos, 
etc. 

They shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears inio pruninffhocks. Iso. ii. 4. 

pruning-knife (prd'ning-nlf), n. A knife used 
for pruning; a cutting-tool with a curved blade 
for priming; a pruning-hook. 

pruning-saw (pr5'ning-su), it, A saw similar 
to a table- or compass-saw, but witii larger, 
tbiokor, and keener tooth, some pninlng-saws are 
made wfUi double tcetli nnd the back nnd cutting edge of 
tiiu blade neatly p.araUe), hut with the back only IinU os 
thick ns tho toot1i>edge. 

pruning-shears (prd'ning-sliorz), n.pL Slioars 
for inaniing shrubs. One form hns one of (ho blades 
moving on n pivot, which works In mi oblong opening in- 
stead of a circular uiio, by which tiieniiB a draw-cut Is pro- 
duced sltnllnr to that of a knife. Instead of the crushing 
cut produced by eoimnon sbears. 

Prunus (pro'iuis), n. [NL. (Toimnefort, 1700), 
< L. jiri/nM.f, plmn-troo: soopr««c^.] A gouiis 
of rosaceous trees, (be of tho tribe iVn- 
nav. It is chnnicterired by a (lvc*lobc<I calyx, five pet- 
als, commonly broad, large, nnd Bhouy, nunicrouiHtnmeiis, 
and a Mnglfovnrj', becoming In finit nllenhydnipculth n 
hard, stnootb. or louglicticd bony stone, containing a pin- 
gle pemhiloup seed ^^itIl (no thick peed-leavc«. There are 
nhoiit lu; species ntaiiily iia(he<i of north teinpemie re- 
gion?, nlfio numeroiiP In ironical Aiuerlc.a, rare In tropical 
Asia, nnd ehcwherc eiitliely lacking. They arc Ubiudly 



small tree®, Fonudlines nhnib®. benrlng nUernnte umll- 
vldfd leave’', usually llnely toollied nn<l folded lengthw l“u 
hy (lie midrib (condiipllcate) In the bud. The vhite, 
pink, or to'^e-colored llossers nro in umbel like chistcrs or 
racemes, or sonietlmes polltarj*. Jinny of the most valna- 
bic fruit-trees belong to this gciins, including the peach, 
apricot, cherry, and plum. Many are upcd .as fehrlfuge.H 
or forother mcdlchinl proi>crlIe'». A gum exudes from their 
bark, cspcrinllj In tho cheny, Nearly nil parts contain 
the eU'tnentH of pnis^lc add, rendering tho keniels and 
bark of pome f-pecles poisonous If eaten freely, jiartlcu- 
larly the v> llted le.aves nnd young branches of somo cher- 
ries One fourth of the known pjieck's arc American, of 
which U nro found cast nnd 0 west of the Rocky Mmiii- 
tains. Mexico |s iho lionie of n remarkable group of d 
species fpect Ion Tm]>rctocladux, TorrcyX extending to Utah 
and California, with velvety fruit, smooth stone, and soli- 
tary or iw in ilowcra appearing with tlie leaves, romew hat 
akin to the nhiionil. I’lie .section or fonner genus -I wm/'/- 
dahiif hns a downy fruit, rough nnd wrinkled stone, con- 
ilupllcate vcniatloii. nml Ilowers preceding tho leaves, ami 
includes nbont 10 species, natives of warmer Kuro])c nml 
Asia, of which the type is 7’. Arnittidnlus(A.cmnmutu’*), the 
nlmoml, (Seenfmond, alnwnddrfr, Amtipdaluf, nndnmi/^- 
datiu.) Its variety anmra, (he hitler nhnond, Is the Fourcc 
of a well-known essence. J*. Perfiea, the peach, Is now 
placed In till" section nlso. (See jt^aefA, neetarine,cliny’ 
itonr, and 7’rrflVrt.) The nprlcot section, Aniieninca 
(Touniefort, 1700), Is slmllnr In Its downy drupe ami flow- 
ers }>reccdliig the leaves, but dilfers In its smooth stone 
nnd convolute vernation. It Includes P. Anueniaen, tho 
npilcot; /*. Sibiriea, the Siberian apricot, valued for Its 
earlier nml onmmental flowers; 7*. daxycarixi, the black 
nprlcot, also Siberian ; nnd P. 7in»7n7ifmcrt from Rrlnn^on 
In France, known ns the v\annoUen-oil tree, from tho oil ex- 
pressed from Its kernels nnd used like ollvc-oll. Tho sec- 
tion Prunu9 pi-opcr, Ineludliig the plums of the Old 'World, 
lias n short calyx, smooth fruit, usually with a bloom, a 
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flattened stone, and solitary or twin flowers preceding or 
accompanying thq leaves, which are convolute in the bud, 
as in P. dom^ica, the cultivated plum, and its probable 
original, P. sjnnosa, the sloe or blackthorn. (See pluirA.) 
The related P. cocomilia of Calabria is valued in Italy as a 
remedy for fever. The plums of tlie New World differ In 
their conduplicate vernation, fruit with little or no bloom, 
nnd in some species vciy* turgid stones, approaching tliose 
of the clierrj', as in P. Americana, the reel or yellow’ plum 
of the Atlantic States (also called Canada plum and horse^ 
plum)', P. maritima, the beach-plum ; P. «rZ>cordflfrt, tlie 
wild plum of California; and P. angustijolia (P. Chicasa), 
the Chickasaw plum, or hog-plum. The cherry section, 
Cerasxis, know'n by its smooth fruit without a bloom, con- 
duplicatc vernation, and solitary clustered or umbeled 
flow'crs preceding or accompanying the leaves, includes 
about 20 species, of which P. Cerams is the parent of the 
red andmany other garden cherries. (Scec/icrr?;!. Cerams, 
higaroon, and morello. For P. arixim, also called mazard 
and inerrg, see gcan and hedgeberrg : also kirsch'icasser, 
marasca, maraschino, and ratafia. For P. Mahaleb, see 
mahdlcb, nnd cut under corynw. For P. Chamrccerams, 
see gro\ind‘chcrnj.) Two related species belong to the 
eastern United’ States, tlie dwarf P. pumila, or saiid- 
chciTj', nnd P. Pennsylvamea, the xvild red cheny’, pin- 
clicri’j’, or pigcon-cheny. (fico pin- cherry .) Tlie section 
Padits contains cherries with racemed flow'ers following 
the leaves, and smaller, less edible fruit, ns P. Pad«s of 
Europe, known as Vird-chcrry, and 4 American species, 
P. Cajmli nnd P. donusa, the wild clierries, respectively, 
of Tc.xus and the Rocky Mountains ; P. scrolina, the black 
cheny’, nim-cheny, or cabinct-chcny’ (sec rum-cherry); 
and J*. Virginiana, the cliokc-clieny. Another section, 
Laurocerams, suggests the true laurel in its evergreen 
leaves, and has racemed flowers with a short obcoiiical 
caljx, a condiipllcate vernation, nnd a small, smooth, in- 
edilde bcrry-llKc fruit. It Includes about 30 species, both 
temperate nnd tropical, mainly American, as 7^o^:ridc;hn- 
liit, the West Indian laurel or prune tree; the Californian 
7*. ilici/olia, the Islay, also called holly-laurel ; ami P. Caro- 
lininna, the Carolina cheny-laurel, also known as uild 
vrangeTau\u'ild 2 icack. (Sccoranf/cl awd pcacU-brakc.) For 
the long-ciilUvnted P. Laurocerasus, type of this section, 
also know n ns cherrihbay, laurcUeherrii, and date of Trcbi- 
zond, see cherr}i-laurcl, also laurel-natcr. Tlic Versailles 
laurel of gardens in a variety of this. P. lAisitanica Is the 
Tortugal laurel. A species Bimllarly valued for thebeauty 
of botli Its leaves nml flowers is P. Pscudnccrasus, the sn.- 
kuniof Japan, also called Chinese cherry, usod in Japanese 
wood-engraving. 

prurience (pi'i>'i'i-oiis), n. [<. i>rnricn(t) + -cc.] 
S:inio iiK prnrienc!/. 

There Is ajirurience In the speech of some, 

Wiath stays Jilm, or else Gotl would strike them dumb. 

Conyvr, Conversation, 1. 31 

pruriency (])ro'n-on-si), 1 U [As 7 >r//nnifc(soe 
• 0 //).] 'J’lic elianuji’or or state of Loiiig: prurient, 
(n) An itching or longing after something; nn eager de- 
sire or appetite. 

This selkamc Nile jirurienry for fre.rii adventure In all 
things hns got • . . strongly into our habit" nnd humours. 

atcnie, Trlstmin Shandy, I. 20. 

The bustling inslgtiincance of jraximillan, cursed wiOi 
an hnpolent ;/rimV«e>/ for renow n. Macaulay, ilnchiavcUi. 
(6) A tendency toward, or a habit of, lascivious tliought; 
seusuiillty, 

Rctween nnuleryaml RninViiff/ In such matters there 
Ih n wide debatable ground, nml it Is not always e.asy to 
(haw tlie line wlilch sep.iratcs what is pemil'sllile from 
wliat Is nut. The American, XVTI. 110. 

prurient (pvu'ri-put), a, [= P". pntrientc. < L. 
l>rHri('ii{t-)s, pprl’of j/ntrirc, itch.] 1. Itcliing; 
having nn eager ilcsire or longing for some- 
tiling. 

There was alwjus In the gonci-allty of mankind a j/nf- 
rienf desire nnd hankering after the knowledge of future 
event.". CulcmceU, Light of Nature. (Ord MS.) 

I/)VC 

Should lia\c Fome rest nml pleasure in himself, 

Not ever be too curious for a boon, 

Too ;»r«riVnf for a jiroof against the grain 

Of him je say ye love. 7L*mi2;«on,MerlIn and Vivien. 

2. Iiicliiipfl to InGC'ivioiis tlioiiglit; of nn nu- 
clp:in Iniliit of mind; sc'nsiini. 

'Tlie eye of tlie vjihi niiit prurient is dtii-tinj: from object 
to object of illieit iittroctlon, Jrnuc Taylor. 

pruriently (pi'ii'i'i-ont-li), adr. In a prurient 
mminor; witii a loiifring or Inscinons desire, 
pruriginous (prij-rij'i-uus), a. [=: F. prurif/i- 
nnix = Sp. Fg. It. prnri;iino$o, { L. jiruriiiiiio- 
unr, iinyins tiio itcii, seilliViy, {prnrhio i-i/in-), 
an itciiiiiff, < jirnrirc, itoii: see ]>rnricnt.] Af- 
fected by prurigo ; cansed by or of tiio nature of 
pnii'igo. 

Their blood becoming pruriginoun, mid exalted by the 
salt nnd coriupt diet, as it often does, produces mange, 
scabs, and leprosies. 

Gri'cnhiU, Art of Emb.ahnlng (1705), p. 104, 

prurigo (prii-ri'go), ii. [L., nn itcliing, < pru- 
rirr, itcii: see jirio'/rii/.] An itcliing: speeifi- 
cally, a jiapular crujition of flip sitin in wliieli 
tlio papules vary in size from a millet-seed to 
a small pen, aro' discrete, often in gi'ont num- 
bers nnd close sot, irregular in distribution, 
nearly of tlie color of tbo cuticle, and usually 
intole’rably itchy. 

pruritus (prii-ri'tiis), n. [Ij,, an itcliing, < pru- 
rirc, itch: see tirurirnl.] An itching; more 
specilieally, a functional affection of the skin 
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cliaracterized 'by simple itching ivithout struc- 
turn! change. 

If there be a pruritus, or itch of falkinpr, let it be in 
nialtci-s of relicioti. Jer. Taiilor, ^Vo^ks (etl. 1S35), 1. 740. 

Pruritus hiemalls, a form of pruritus in which the skin 
is ilrj' and liarsli, with smarting and burning sensations. 
It occurs chiefly in winter, and nflects especially the inner 
f jdts of the thighs, the popliteal spaces, and the calves. 

pnisiano (pro-si-;l'ii6), ?f. [Sp, : seo Prussian.^ 
T'ae western nonpareil, Passcrina vcrsicoloi'j a 
l)C*:iutifnl finch ot' southwestern parts of the 
IJnitPfl States and Mexico, related to the nonpa- 
reil. lazuli-finch, and iudigo-hivd, of a Prussian- 
hluo color varied with purplish tints. 

Prussian (pni«h'an), a. and «. [< F. Pntsfiicn 
= Sp. J^riisioi'O Pg. It. Prussinno, < IMO. 
*Pni'!'^i/iini'^, < ML. PniSi>i(i, Pni'^ia, Pvucia^ 
Prnlid, Ponc^^ia, Prussia, etc., G. Prcitc^oi, etc., 
Pru‘5sia. CL pntcc, spntcc.'] I. a. Of or per- 
taining to Prussia — (a) aformer duchy near the 
southeastern angle of tho Baltic, which, after 
it« union with tho Mark of Brandenburg, formed 
the nuclous of the Prussian raounrehy; or, (h) 
a kingdom of northern Germany, now the chief 
state in the reconstituted Gorman empire. — 
Native Prussian blue. Same as blue ocher (wliioli see, 
under oc/icrX— Prussian asparagus. See 
Prussian binding, a kind of tuilled binding liaving a 
silk face and a cotton back.— Prussian blue, brown, 
carp, green, etc. See the nouns. 

II. «. 1. A native or an inhabitant of Prussia. 
— 2. A language belonging to the Lettish di- 
vision of the Slavo-Lettic branch of tho Ary«an 
famil}’, and usually called OM PntMin)}. it was 
sjiokcn in the region "between the lo«cr Vi<;tula and the 
Piemen: it became extinct in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, being replaced largely by tieimau. 

Prussianize (priisU'.;in-iz), r. I.-, iirot. aiul pp. 
J'nis^iinii-ciJ, iipr. [< I’nisciiin 

+ -ire.] To rondpi' Prussian iu cliaraecer, in- 
stitutions, laws, etc. 

Till- flrst Ftej) taken t)y tho r.Tnporor Paul after his ac- 
ccFFioh to till' tliuuie was to inarch lih little I‘nim'aiii 2 i;d 
array from Gatchliiii to St, retershup:. 

Westminster Jicv., CXXVIII. .aso. 
prussiate (prus'i-s'it),h. [<j)riii>s(ic) + ■i-titc.] A 
common name for the rciToeyaiiidcs and terri- 
oyaiiides: thus, 7 iotassiuni foiTocyaiiido i.- com- 
monly (•ailed yellow prussiato ot potash, jiotas- 
sittm terricyaiiido red i)rus.siatc of potarh, otc. 
— Prusslate'cake, hi the mainifacture »if I'rnsstna lilac, 
tlie Fiiliil cike jii-Oiliiccfl hv ealeiiihic potii.Fiiiiii cai hoiiate, 
iroii'hoi-inc-,-llhii'rN or-tlippiiijr«.iiiiil ,aiiiiii:illii:ittci,Fiicll 
a® ilrft (t Muu'hliorii, le ither.clippincsctc. This cake, w hen 
hroltf II ail, is ti achuthaliil the liiiiiorconceiitiiitett tociys- 
(.iUbiilioii. 1 he ci>atals are pailtleil hy re.crj stall Izatioii. 

prussic (pni.s'ilt), ti. [< riuss-iitii (witli ret. to 
f'l'ttssiini Oln/') + ./c.] In chctti., related to Prus- 
sian tduc. wliicli avas tho first, cyanogen com- 
pound ii-iilatod.— Prussic acid, tlie coniitton name of 
hlldruenanic aetd, Seo hmlreetjanic. 
prussine (pnis'in), It. [< j)ri«.v-ic + -incS.] Cy- 
anogen. 

prut't, «. A Middle Engli.sh form of proitd. 
prut- (prut), iiitrrj. lilE. prut, ptrnt, ]>iriii>i, 
also triit, < Oi'’. Iriit, an c.'celaraation of con- 
tempt or indignation. Cf. trut, tut.] An ex- 
clamation of coiitemiit or indignation. 

Ami setteth h)^! rj'st at the leftc, 

And St) th^^nd for tliy ciirsyiig prest. 

j;5. Ilarl. 1701, 1. ZO. (Ifalhucll.) 

Prutenic (prh-ton'ik), a. [< ^IL. Prniauitff Pnt- 
J’riffcnu^\ etc., a Prussian: see Pru^mcui.'^ 
Pru&‘?ian: noting certain planetary tables l)y 
Era'^rnus KciDhold in luol^ and so called by the 
author in alliutiion to the lilierality of his pa- 
tron. Albert, Duke of Prussia. They wer-* the 
fir.st application of tho Copernic.m system. 

I trti't uii'tn, by the help of an Infallible guide, to per- 
fect fcuch Prutenir tabica as shall mend the astranotnj of 
our uidc cxpy'jilfins. .VtVfan, Divorce, I. 1. 

pruttenh r. /. [< obs. form oi.jyrojttL'] To 
be i>roud ; hold up tho head in pride or disdain. 
JlalliiccU. [Prov. Eng.] 
pryl (]»ri), r,; prot. and pp, pned, ppr. pri/hiff. 
[< ME. pnjt'ii^ pricUf peep, peer; supposed to 
bo a transpoHod form of piren, peer: seo pccA. 
Transposition of this kind (of rin second sylla- 
ble before a vowel to the first syllable before 
the first vowel) is peculiar; transposition as 
in hritJ to 1)iv<} is in the other direction.] I. 
intrant. To look closely or with scrutinizing 
curiosity ; lienee, to search curiously or imper- 
tinently into any matter; peer; peep. 

So ferde another clerk witli astromye ; 

He walked In the feeldes, for to prye 
Upon the .sterres, what ther sholde hifallc, 

Til ho was In a marie put yfalle ; 

lie saugh nat that. Chaucer, Miller's Talc, 1. 272. 

0 eye of eyes, 

Wliypry'ff thou througli my window? leave thy peeping. 

ShaJ:., Lucrece, 1. 1089. 
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Woe to the vassal who durst jwt/ 

Into Lord Alarmion’s privacy 1 

Scoff, Mai-mlon, ill. 15. 
ii. irans» To observe; note. 

Pandaius, that gan ful fastc jrryc 
Thatal was wel. Chaucer, Troilus, II, 1710. 

pryi (pri), H.; pl.jiries (puz). r.] 1. 

A pceinng glance; peeriug; curious or narrow 
inspection. [Rare,] 

Flora the sun and from the show’r 
Haste we to yon boxen bow'r. 

Secluded flora the teasing 

Of Argus’ cmiosity. C. Smart, A Noon-piece. 

They seldom meet tlie eye 
Of the little loves that lly 
IkOutid about with eager pry. 

Keats, To . 

2. One who pries; a prier; an inquisitive, in- 
trusive person (with allusion to Paul Pry, a 
fictitious name which, in its turn, was ovi- 
dontly suggested by this sense of tho word). 

We iu our silence could hear and smile at the busy 
cackle of the “Prys" outside tlie door 

Harper's Mag., LXXVIll. 82. 

pry- (pri), x)l.j)Wc5(pr5z). [Apfiar.for 
taken erroiieousi}^ as a plural: see priz^.'] A 
large lever employed to I’aiso or move heavy 
sulistanccs; a prize. 

dozen strong wooden poles siTX'od us as pries over 
mail) a lake and river bar of sand, giavel, and nmd. 

Science, III. 220. 

pry- (pri), i*. t. ; jiret. and px>. prud, ppr. prying, 
[< pi//-, H.] To raise or move by means of a 
pry; jirizo: bnngintondosiredpositionorcon- 
ditiou by nicansof a pry: as, to pry a box open, 
pryan (pri'an), a. [Corn. pry<7M, pr/UH, clayey 
ground.] Clay. [Cornwall, Eng.] 
pryany (pri'au-i), a, [< jyryan + -yl.] Con- 
taining pry.aii, or mixed with pryan Pryany 

lode, a io<lc in wlilcb the masses, bunches, or stones of 
ore occur mixed with more or less flucaii and gossan. 
[Cornu all, Kng.] 

prydet, «. An obsolete spelling otpridc^. 
pryer, ». Seo pricr. 

pryghtel. An obsolete pi-etorit of ji)r/cA-. Chati- 
cr. 

prying (['vT'ing),j(.<T. Peeping; peering; look- 
ing closely into tiny thing; hence, impiisitivc; 
cnrioiis. 

Many have been yr/miy and inquisitive into this matter, 
hoping to know soraething more nniticnhuly of It. 

Ii'«fcr/am/, Works, I. 227. 
Prying cyc« the llic-blast seldom lack 

WUUam Morris, Cartbly Paradise, III. 13. 
ssSyn. /n^niVftbic, etc. See cnrfoiw. 
pryingly (prl'ing-ll), tuh-. In a prying manner ; 
with clo.se inspection oriraperlineiit cmiosity. 

To those who peer prtdngly into all comers the little Inn 
of the place u ill suggest some racinoi Ics of a verj* modern 
history. E. -1. Preeman, Venice, p. 230. 

prykt, pryket, v. Jliddie English spellings of 
prich. 

prsrael, n. and n. A Middle English spelling of 
prime. 

prymert, ». An obsolete form of primer^, 
pryst, «. A Middle English spelling of priec. 
prysef, r. t. An obsolete spelling of pri:c-. 
prytaneum (prit-.a-no'nm), pl.prptancn (-&). 
[L.,< Gr. -pvravtior, the inccting-plncc or oflici.al 
house of tho prytaiies. < Trpbrnvie, a jirosiding 
magistrate ; see prijUiniu.'] A public bull in an- 
cient Greek states and cities, bousing and typi- 
fjdng tlio common ritual or ofiieial iicartii of tho 
community. That of Alliens Is espccinlly f.mioJiB. In 
it the city cxtcmieil liospltality liotll to her hnnoicti citi- 
zens and to fitranpers. Tlie piylanesor piesidents of tile 
senate, were entertained in it at tiic pnhitc cllarpe, tope- 
tiler witli tiioso wiio. on account of personal or ancestral 
services, were entitled to tills lioiior. 
prytanis (prit'n-nis), pi. prytanen (-noz). 
[Ij., < Gr. TTptTavir, dial, rzporavi^, a eliiof lord, 
prince, ruler, a presiding magistrate, president 
(see def.); prob. < before.] In ancient 
Greece: (a) A chief magistrate or pi'iest in 
several states, .as Rhodes, L 5 ’cia, and Miletus. 
{h) A member, during tho term of presidency 
of his section, of one of tlie ten sections of fifty 
each into wliicli the Senate of Five Ilundred was 
divided at Athens, 'nie.se sections consfitnted stand- 
ing committees, everj' one of which, in lotation, repre- 
sented the full .senate in minor matters, and had charge 
of routine business. See the quotations. 

The prytanes xvci c by turns pTC,'»!dont.s bad the custody 
of the seal, ami the keys of the trc.asury nml cit:i<lel, for 
one day. JT, Arfamy, Woik'^, IV. IM). 

Tho principal functions of the state itself grew out of 
tliQ care which xvas bestowed on the ti ibal Are. The men 
who attended It in Hellas xvere called the Prytanes. 

Encyc. Brit.,JK. 229. 

prytanize (prit'.a-niz), ». f. ; pret. mulpp. jn-yf- 
aiiizcd, ppr. pnjianizing. [< pnjtan-y -1- -frc.] 


psalmist 

In Gr, antiq., to exercise the prytany: said of 
a state or tribe, or of an individual legislator. 

Tlie order of the ten tribes in line of battle, beginning 
from tlie right winp, was conformable to tlieir order in 
prutanizinn, as dran n by lot for the year. 

Grate, Hist, Greece, I'V. SCO. 

prytany (prit''a-ni), ». [< Gr. erpvTaveia, a presi- 
doney, tlie term of office or authority of a pryt- 
anis, < rrpv-avic, a presiding magistrate: seo 
prtjUtnis.^ In ancient Greece, a presidency or 
direction ; the office or dignity of a prytanis ; 
especially, in ancient Athens, the period dur- 
ing tvliicli the presidency of tho senate belonged 
to tlio prytanes of one section. 

If Sehomnnn’s older view is correct, the presiding oiliccr 
in the Senate and tlie Assembly nnist always belong to tlie 
tribe which holds tlic prutamj at the time. 

Trans. Amer. Philol. Ass., XVI. 169, 

pryfcheet. An obsolete spelling of prithee. 

P. S. All abbreviation (rt) of postscript; (Zi) 
(thcat.) ot prompt-side. 

psallenda (sa-len'dil), ii.; pi. psallcndie (-do). 
[L., fern. sing, gerund, of psttllcrc, play on a 
stringed instrument, LL. sing the Psalms : see 
psalm.'] In the Ambrosian office, one of tw'O 
proper antiphons sung at lauds and vespers on 
Sundays and certain saints’ days. 

psalloid (sal'oid), a. [< NL. psalloidcs, irreg. 
< Gr. i/id/Arin, play on a stringed instrument, -1- 
fMof, form.] LjTiform; like the lyra, or corpus 
psalloidcs, of tho brain. 

psalm (Slim), n. [< ME, psalmc, psaitmc, sahn; 
partly (« ) < AS. scalm = D. psalm = MLG. salmc 
= OHG. psalmo, salmo, saint, MHG, psalmc, 
psalm, salmc, salm, G. psalm = iiv,\ psalm = Dan. 
psalmc; partly (Zi) < OF. qisaumc, F. psniime = 
Pr. jtsalm, psalmc, salmc = Sp. It. salmo = Pg. 
salmo, psahnn; < 'Lih. psalnnts = Goth, psalma, 
psalmo, < Gr. ^pa?pu(, a song sung to the harp, a 
song, psalm, tho sound of the eifhara or harp, 
a pulling or twitching with tho fingers (of. 
V'd/'/io, a tune played on a eithara or harp, > 
LL. psalina, a psalm), < ^a?Aetv, touch, twitch, 
])lny on a stringed instrument (> L. psallcrc, 
play on a stringed instrument, LL. sing the 
Psalms). Cf. psalter, psalltrtj.] 1. A sacred 
poem or song, especially one in which expres- 
sions of iiriiisoandtlianksgivingave prominent: 
usually restricted citlier to those contained iu 
tlio Book of Ps.ilms, or to tho versifications of 
those composed for the use of churches, as the 
Psalms of Tate and Brady, of ITiitts, etc. 

•'Tills Dregon of Dissnit, tlmtthffu dcrilylmth fourmet:" 
So sctlic in the siniter the Sntme to the end. 

Dcsiructian of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. •1436. 

Encn the mime Psatmes will spenke for mee, ivhlch, be- 
ing interpreted, is nothing hut sunges. 

Sir P. Sidney, Apol. for I’oetrie. 

Tlicy do no more ndlicrc and keep place togetlier than 
tho liundredtli i'roim to the tune of •• Green Sleeves." 

Sliak., ^r. tv. ot W., ii. 1 . 63. 

The great organ . . . rolling thro’ the court 
A long inelodlons thnnder to the sound 
Of Eolciiiii psalms, and silver litanies. 

2'cninjson, Princess, ii. 

2. pi. [_cap.] A book of tlie Old Testament 
wbicb follows Job and precedes Proverbs, and 
contains l'>0 jisalms and hymns; more fully, 
tlie Book of Psalms. The aathorslup of alarge num- 
her of the psalms is ascribed traditionally to David. Many 
of them, Iiowever, arc supposed to date from the time of 
the ovile or later. 

3. pi. Among tho ancient Jews, the Hagiogra- 

plia: so called becau.so the Psalms constitute 
the first book iu it. Luko xxiv. 44 Abeceda- 

rian, gradual, penitential, etc., psalms. Sec tlie ad- 
jectives.— Psalms of commendation. Sec eommenda- 
lion, r>.— Psalms of degrees. Same as gradual psalms 
(see gradual). 

psalm (siLm),i'. [ME.'jisoZiiiciGsnZiiicii; (.qisalm. 
It.] I.t inirans. 'fo sing psalms. 

II. trails. To colebr.ate in iisalms; hj’mn. 

Tliat we her Subjects, whom lie blessetli by her, 

Psntntniy Ills pmisc, maysouml the same tlic higher. 
Sylrester, tr. of Uu Biirtas’a Weeks, ii.. The llamly-Crafts. 

psalm-book (siim'btik), u. [< ME. ’•salmhoh; 
salmhor,<. AS. scalmhoc (= D. psalmhoch = MLG. 
salniholc = G. p,salmbuch = Sw. psalmhok = 'Dan. 
psalmchoii), < scalm, psalm, + hoc, book: seo 
psalm and ZiooZ,-.] 1. A colloetion of metrical 
translations of tho Psalms prepared for liturgi- 
cal use; a Psalter. — 2. Any eollee lion of sacred 
lioems or songs for litargioal use, with or with- 
out music. 

psalmist (sii'mist or sal'raist), «. [= F. psal- 

mistc=Vr. psalmi-sta, salmista = Sp. It. salniisia, 
(. LL. psalmista, < LGr. *ipa}iiia->/c, a composer 
or singer of psalms. < Gr. i/in^/idf, a psalm: seo 
jnsalni.] 1. A writer or composer of psalms; 
especially, one of tlie authors of the psalms in 
the Bible ; specifically, David. 
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1(1 the psalm-singer {sam'sing‘'er), II. One who sings 
siii. 1. psalms; especially, one who holds that the con- 
gregational singing of psalms is a necessary 


psalmist 

David, . , . tiio anointed of the God of Jacob, an(l 
sweet psalmist of Israel. 2 Sam. 

Siie tun’d to pious notes the jncimist’s lyre. ^ 

J. Ihujlict, Divine roetrj-. worship. 

2. In enrhj Chrintiun music, a cantor or other psalm-singing (siim'sing'ing), n. The act or 
official of the minor clergy charged with the pvactiee of singing psalms or similar sacred 
singing of church music. poems as a part of church worship, 

psalmister (sii'mis-ter or sal'mis-ter), Ji. [t psalm-tone (sum'ton), n. In medieval music, a 
jis/ilmist -t- -ci't.] Same as jwn/misf. 2. melody ortonetowhich aportion of the Psalter 

psalmistry {sii'inis-tri or sal'inis-tri), a. [< was hahituall3' sung. 
psalmist -h -ry.] The art, act, or practice of psaloid (sa'loid), a. [< 6r. an arch, vault, 

singing psalms; psalmod3'. -t- ridof, form.] Resembling an arch. Thomas, 

ne who, from such a kind of pmhnisiry, or any other Jled. Diet, 
verbal devotion, . . . can be persuaded of a zeal and true pga^Hgj- (sal'ter), n. [< ilE. psauter^isauiere, 

righteousness in the person, hath mneh yet to learn, oon/o,* „nuiv/, ( nsntiltier. snutifir.Tv. nsaiifiev 

tllillim, Woiks, I. 403. (Jodrell.) 


snuter, sautre,<. OF. psatillier, sautier,'K jjsautier 
= Pr. psnReri, salteri, sauteri = Sp. salierio = Pg. 
psalterio = It. saltero, salierio, < L. psaltcrium, 
a song sung to the psaltery, LL. the psalms 
of David, < G-r. tlHikTljptov, a psalter3’, LGr. the 
Psalter, Book of Psalms: see psaltery. 1. 
[cnji.] The Book of Psalms, considered as a 
separate book of the Old Testament : usually 
restricted to those versions of or compends 
from it which are arranged especially for the 
services of the church, such as the version of 
the Psalms in the Book of Common Pra3’er. 
The translation of the Psalter in the Book of Common 
Prayer is not that of the authorized version, but that of 
the earlier version of Craniner's Bible. 

The prophete his payn eet in penaunee and wepimg ; 

As thepsatUer vs seith, so dude moni othere. 

Piers Ptoivman (A), viii. 107. 
As David scythe in the Psautere, Quonfam peiseiiueba- 
tur uuus mille, & duo fugarent decern niilia. 

Mandevitle, Travels, p. 201. 

2. In liturgies, that portion of the Psalms ap- 
pointed for a ^ven day or service. 

And (Ictl each brother of common condition (sing) two 
psalters of psalms, one for the living and one for the deacl. 
Quoted in English Gilds (E. JB, T. S.), Int., p. xviii. 

3. XntheSom.Cath.Ch.: (a) A series of devout 
utterances or aspirations, 150 in number, in 
honor of certain mysteries, as the sufferings 
of Christ. 

Euer}’ brother and sister shal payen, of ye commoun 
catch a peny to a sauter for ye dedes soule. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. S.), p. 20. 

(!)) A large chaplet orrosnr3-, consisting of 150 
beads, corresponding to the number of the 
Psalms. 

l<.psalierium -h-nh] 
psalterium: as, 

salmodia z=li. salmodia = Pg.~pial- the psalterial‘apevt\\ro of the reticulum; the 
mnrlia, < 5IL. psalnwdia, < Gr. tfjarpadia, a sing- psaltcrial laminie. 

ing to the harp, < (MGr.) \liar./i(,>6eiv, sing to the psalterian (sal-te'ri-an), <f. l< psaltery + -an.) 
liaip,< asong(seeps«/H0i+ aeidsiv, gJeiv, Pertaining to a psaltery; resembling the music 

sing: see odei.] 1. The art, act, or practice of of a psaltery; musical 


psalm-melodicon (sam'me-lod‘'i-kon), 71. A 
musical instrument of the wood wind group, 
having several finger-holes and keys and a coin- 
pass of four octaves, and so constructed that 
from four to si.v tones could be produced at 
once. It was invented by S. Weiurieh in 1828, 
and improved bi' L. Schmidt in 1832, Also 
called apollolyra. 

psalmodic (sal-mod'ik), a. [< psalmod-y + -ic.] 

Belonging or relating to psalmody-. 

That glorious body of psalmodic literature or hymnol* 
ogy which constitutes the Book of Psalms. 

J. A. Alexander, On the Psalms, II. 294. 

psalmodical (sal-mod'i-kal), a, [< psalmodic 
+ -«/.] Same ns psalmodic^ 

If Queen Elizaheth patronized cathedral inuslck exclu- 
sively, she did not interdict psalmodical. 

ir. J/flson, Church ilusic, p. 170, 

psalmodist (sal'rao-dist or sii'mo-clist), n. [< 
psnlmod-y + ' One wlio composes or sings 

psalms or sacred soogs. 

It will he tlsoii?ht as fit for our lips and hearts as for 
our eais to texn p'''nlinodisis. 

Hammond, On the Psalms, Pref. {Latham.) 

Prophet in some parts of the Scupture seems to imply 
little more than a mere poet, or psalmodist, who sung ex- 
tempoie veises to the sound of an instrument. 

hr. Barney, Hist. Music, 1. 230, 

psalmodize (sarmo-diz or sii'ino-diz), v. i . ; pret, 
and i)p. psalmodizcdf ppr. psalmodizing. l< 2 )sal- 
Viod-y + To practise psalmody. 

Ill short, the bird perform'd Ills part 
In all tha ijsalrnodisiny art. 

J. 0. Cooper, Ver-Vert, il. 

psalmody (sal'mo-di or sit'mo-di), n. [< ME. psalterial(sal-te'n-al),«. C<2)s 
jysalmodn, < OF. (*and F. ) psalmodic = Pr. X)saU In zodh, of or pertaining to tlie ] 
modiu sahuodia = lt. salmodia ss'Bq, 2 )sal- the psaltcrial aperturo of tho 


singing psalms or hymns as a part of worship. 

As touching that is laide to our charge In psalmodies 
and songs, wherewith our slaunderers do fray the simple, 

I liaue thus to say. Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1921, an. 1588. 

Calvin, who had certainly less music In Ills soul than the psaltoriOIL (sal-te'ri-on), W. ; pi. (-a), 

other [Luther], rejected both vocal and instmmcntal har- se© jwdfcnHWt.J 


Then once again the charmed God began 
An oath, and through the serpenrs cars U ran 
Warm, tremulous, devout, psalterian. 

Keats, Lamia, i. 


inony, and admitted only unisonous psafniodi/. 

ir. J/n«on, Cliurch Music, iii. 

He was .also an expert in psalmody, having in his youth 
been the pride of the village singing-school. 

H. D, Stowe, Oldtown, p. 34. 


psalmody , . . , 

and pp. psalmodtcd, ppv. psalmodying. [< psal- 
mady, u.J Toby-mii; celebrate in psalms. 

Jt is an event which can be looked on ; wliicli may still 
be execrated, still bccelebratedandpynfmodicd; hutM'hich 
it «ere better now to begin understanding. 

Carlyle, ^lisc., iv, 119. {Davies.) 

psalmographt (saFmo-griif), n. [< LL. psalmo- 
graphus, < Gr, a ^isalm-writer, K 

'ipaAiidg, a psalm, + ypd^eiVf write.] Same as 
psalmogrcqdicr. 

That great King-Prophet, Poet, Conqueror, 

Sweet Psalmonraph. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Triumph of Faith, iii. 10. 

This, the most sweet and sacred psalmograph. 

Middleton, World Tost at Tennis. 

psalmoCTapber (sal-mog'ra-fer), n. {ipsahno- 
graph 4- -ci'l.] A writer of psalms or sacred 
songs. 

Therefore our Psalmoyrapher, ver. lf» [Ps. cxviii.], liav- 
injr shewed that “the voice of rejoicing and salv.ation is 
ill the tabernacles of the righteous,” he adds, "The right 
hand of the Lord liath done valiantly.” 

Kcv. T. Adams, Works, 1. 119. 

psalmographist (sal-mog'ra-fist), n. [< psalmo- 
graph + -isf.] Sume as itsalmographer. 

p'salmograpliy (sal-mog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
song, -k -ypaipia, < -jpaipsiv, write. Cf. psalmo- 
graph.'] The art or practice of VTiting psalms 
or sacred songs. 


Same as 

psaltery, 1. 

He was driven, for revenge nnd liis own defence, to an- 
swer with great and stout words, saying that indeed lie 
had no skill to tune a harp, nor a viol, nor to play on a 
psalterian. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. DC. 

psalteria (-ii). 
Same as xtsal- 

psaltery, ' 


shape 

3. In zool., the third division of the stomacli of 
a typical ruminant, between the reticulum or 
honey-comb and the abomasum ; the omasum : 
also o.allod tnanyplies, from the numerous folds 
of mucous membraue which nearly fill the in- 
terior. It is reduced to a mere tube, ivitliout folds, in 
the less typical ruminants, as the Tragulidiv. See cut uii* 
der ruminant. 

Wlien this portiou of tlie stomacli is slit open longitu- 
dinally, the lamella: fall apart like the leaves of a book, 
whence it lias received llie fanciful name of the Psalteri- 
um from anatomists, wliiie 
butchers give it that of 
Manyplies. 

Uuxteg, Aunt. VerE, p. 323. 

4. In anat.: («) The 
ly-ra of the fornix. (6) 

The poctunculus. 

psaltery (sfil'tfer-i), 71.: 
pi. psalteries (-iz). [\ 

ME. psalterie, sautrio, 

< OP. psalterie, < L. 
jysalterium, psaltery, 
also a psalter, < Gr. ■faX- 
Tr/ptov, a stringed in- 
strument, a psaltery, PsaheryofUiczvtbccntniy* 



Psammophis 

also the Psalms of David, the Psalter, < V'd/Jltii', 
touch, twitch, play- on a stringed instrument : 
see 2 >salm.] 1. A musical instrument of the 
zitlier gi'oup, haring several or many strings 
variously timed, which are souncletl by the fin- 
ger with or without the aid of a plectrum. Its 
use has been extensive, beginning in Biblical times, niul 
continuing to the seventeenth centuiy. It is similar ic 
the dulcimer, except that its tone is produced by twitch- 
ing or picking instead of by striking. It diflers from tlie 
liarp proper in having a sound-board behind and paiullel 
with the strings. In some cases two or three strings 
tuned in unison were provided for a single tone. 

And al above ther lay a gay saiitric, 

On which he made a njglitcs nielodie. 

So swetely that al the cliambre rong. 

Chancer, ililler’s Tale, 1. 27. 
Praise the Lord with harp ; sing to him with the ji-inWery, 
and an instrument of ten strings. Ps, xxxiii. 2. 

Deep rob’d in white, he made the Levites stand 
With cymbals, harps, and psalteries in their hand. 

Parnell, Gift of Poetrj*, 

2. Same as ]}salter. 

She knew all the Psaltery by lie.art, ay, and a great part 
of the Testament besides. 

Lamb, Dre.im-Children. {Davies.) 

psaltress (sal'tres), 71. [< Gr. equiv. 

to 'ipd^.TTiCf a hai’pei* (< play on a string- 

ed instrument), + -cs5.] A woman who plays 
upon the psaltery. 

Bai-th is a wintiy clod ; 

But spring-wind, like a dancing p^altrcs'i, p.asses 
Over its breast to waken it. JJrouminy, Paracelsus. 

Psaltria (sal'tri-|i), 71. [NL. (Terarainck, 
1832), < Gr. fern. 

a harper : see psaltress, rsaliripariiSo'] A genus 
of jParidic, the typo of which is P. cxilis, a very 
small Javan titmouse: extended to various 
American species. See Fscdtrijiarus. 
Psaltriparus (sal-tiip'a-rus), 01 , [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1851), < Gr. ■fpd?Jrpia, fern, of *il’a?.T//p, a 
harper, + L. parus, a titmonse.] An Ameri- 
can genus of l*uridec, containing several species 
of diminutive tits, with long tails, building very 
large pensile nests andlayingpure-white eggs; 
the bush-tits. P, mdanotls, P, vdnimm, and P. plum- 
i<c»« are three species found in western parts of the United 
States, respectively known as the llacU’Carcd, least, and 
plumbeous bush-tit. See cut under hush-Ul. 

Psammaf (sam'ii), ». [NL. (P. de Beam-ois, 
1812), < Gr. ijia/i/iog, sand.] A former genus of 
grasses: same as Jmmophila, 1. 

Psamminse (sa-mi'ne), ii. 2 d. [NL., < Qr. 
fiog, sand, -t- -iute.] A subfamily of S 2 >ongilliclis, 
without llesh-spieules, the skeleton consisting 
of foreign bodies cemented by- indistinct spon- 
gin. 

psammismus (sa-mis'mus), 71. [NL., < Gr. fay- 
yog, sand. Cf. Gr. tpa/iyiayoc, a bury-ing in the 
sand.] In pathol., the passage of gravel in the 
urine. 

psammite (sam'it), n. [< F. psammitc, < Gr. 
:jiayyiryg, of sand, sandy,? tjtaftyog, sand.] Sand- 
stone ; gi-itstone. [Little used by- American 
geologists.] 

psaminitic (sa-mit'ik), a. [< psammite -f -ic.] 
In gcol., liaving a structure like that of sand- 
stone made up of rounded grains of sand. If 
the gi-ains are shaip, the structure is called 
gritty, and the rock a grit or gritstone. 
psammocarcinoma (sam-o-kiir-si-no'ma), v. 
[NL., < Gr. ipayyog, sand, -1- NL. carcinoma.] 
A carcinoma ■with a calcareous deposit, 
psammoma (sa-mo'mii), 11. [NL., < Gr. fayyog, 
sand, -k -oma.] A tumor containing ahundant 
calcareous deposit, usually- growing from the 
merahranes of the brain, and most frequently- 
a myxoma or fibroma. 

Psammonemata (sam-o-ne'ma-tji), n. 2 >l. [NL., 
< Gr. ijiay/wg, sand, -f vt'iya (yr/'yaT-), thread.] A 
group of horny orChi’ous sponges, having sand 
or other foreign substance in tbe axis of tbe 
spongir. The common bath-sponge is an ex- 
ample. 

Psammophidse (sa-mof'i-de), 71 . pi. [NL.. < 
Psammo 2 )liis -1- -idle,] A family of hai-mless co- 
lubrine Ophidia, typifiedby the genus P,«n»iH!o- 
p7iis, now reduced to a subfamily- of Coluhridir; 
the saud-sn.akes. in Gunther’s classiflration it cou- 
tnined four genera, represented cliielly hy African and 
Indian species. Also PeanniiophuUdm. 
Psammophinse (sam-o-fi'ne), u. 2d- [NL., < 

Psammo 2 diis -I- -itiic.] A subfamily of Colu- 
bridte, represented by- three genera, Psatnmo- 
2 diis, Psammodyimstcs, and A[imo 2 diis; tbe sand- 
snakes or desert-snakes. They have tlie head dis- 
tinct, the body moderately slender, not compressed, tlie 
middle teeth elongated, nnd the posterior ones grooved. 
The species are ail tropical. Also Psammoplddinm. E. 
D. Cope. 

Psammophis (sam'O-fis), n. [NL. (Wagler), < 
Gr. fayyog, sand, +'oi(ag, a serpent.] The typi- 
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pseudepigrapha 


fal gcnuR of Psammnphkhc. having a loral plate 
Mtii (liviijcil anal gastrostege. Tlicroaro numerous 
Afiic in 'inrl Ai-i ilic species, as /*. conf/unurus, frequenting 
S'inil.v pi ^ee^ 

Psaris (^a'ns), «. [ML. (Ciirier, 1817), < Gr. 
t/wp, a starling.] A genus of tityrinc birds, now 
called Tilijra. 

Psarocolius (sar-6-ko'li-us), it. [NL., < Gr. 
1 '/per. Fpcelclcd, 4- no}j6r^ a svoodpoeker.] A 
V'T;. extensive genus of tnlrrirlip, under which 
Wfi'A’erin 1820iricluded annrnherof dissimilar 
generic types: inexactly synonymous with C«- 
and Jfh'nt't in a broad seie-o. 

Psaronius (sa-rd'ni-us), a. [NL., < L. jtsaro- 
71 /)/'. < Hr. " tmpCivior. an unidentified precious 
stone. < i/u'/de. spcdkied, < tpttp, a starling.] In 
f'l-'il hut., n genus of petrified tree-rerns. They 
ii ill litin reuiiil Lhi f’y in the rcrniinn. Imt nl'o in (he 
cel! iiie.wnu', Pettmna of these petrified trunks have 
liven 1 lit uiiil pnh'hcil for ornnmental purposes, and called 
1,1 tie- n.inie of •//mr.'/coi in German, and star, or starry- 
iti/ir in r.ieeli'h. 

psautert, ». A middle English form of psnl- 
U r. 

psautriet, "■ A middle English form of psal- 

ti ni. 

pscitem, II. Same as p.^hnn. 
pschent(psuhont), 7). [EgjTrt.] Inf/rc7/,Trt/.,the 
,so\ ereign crown of all Egypt, composed of the 
tall pointed miter, or white crown, of southern 



psellism (sel'izm), n. [< 'Sh. psenisiiiits, < Gr. 
i|/f?.?.«r/iof, a stammering, < ^e?.2.ltiv, stammer, 
pronounce indistinctly, < i!ie726(, faltering in 
speech, stammering.] A defect in enuneiat ion ; 
misetinneiation. Psellism may consist in lisping, stam- 
mering, burring, hesitation, etc. It also designates defee- 
tivc eyuaeiation due to a liarc-lip or defect of lip. 

psellismus (se-lis'mus), ii. [NL.] Same as 
psellism. 

Psephenidffi (se-fen'i-de), II. pi, [NL., < Psc- 
jiliciiiis + -iilm.'] A family of coleopterous in- 
sects, named by Le Conte in 18G1 from the 
genus Pscjihcntis: now merged in Parnhisr. 

Psephenus (se-fd'nus), ». [NL. (Ilaldenian, 
IR.'iS), < Gr. il‘ctfip’6p, dark, obscure.] The tyirieal 
genus of P.iepliciit- 
tlir. Two species 
only are known, 
both of tile United 
States. 

psephism(se'fizm), 

71. [<. h. pscpliisma, 
f Gr. V'7)it/(T/7a, an 
ordinance of a de- 
lihor.ative assem- 
bly, < 

eonnt. leekon witli 
pebbles or count- 
ers, < 7,''7/Oor, also 

il/7/(i/r, a pebble, a 
smooth stone, < 
ijiatir, rub. ] In 
Gr. aniiij., a pub- 
lic vote of an as- 
sembly, specifical- 
ly of an assembly 
of the Athenian people; a decree or statute 
enacted by such a vote. 

psephomancy (s6To-inan-si), ii. [< Gr. fyipop, 
a pebble, + /laiTcm, divination.] Divination 
b}’ means of pebbles drarvn from a heap, llof/ct. 

Psephurus (so-fu'rus), n. [NL. (GUnthor, 
18(3), < Gr. i’l/ipoc, i)cbble, + oiipd, tail.] A 
genus of polyodont fishes, having sis upper 



Psephemts lecontei. 

( Cross shows natural size ) 


rsrhen* —From relief-, of the tcmple«court of Edfou, Epj'pt. 

Ejrypt, ooinbiiicd with thorod crown, square ia 
iront inid vKiiij; to a jmint bcliuid, of iiortUom 
Tin* two kijiffdoins were unitffl by Monos, who 
fonmlLft tilt "HMtiicBS of tilt: Ksypti.iti inonaicliy uml ro- 
stniiu.d tin iMjwt’i of the piiosts, :\t the dawn of recorded 
hi-loo. 

Pselaphi (FiCPu-fi), n. pi [NL., pi. of PseJa- 
phu^‘, (p V.] 'Ill Latroille’s classification, the 
third fiiiiiily of triraerous Colcoptcra^ coiitaiii- 
h\ff p<rfapin{s, and Clavigev as leading genera. 
It coitc’sjjoik]-? to the modern family PsclapltU 
drCi hut was differently located in the system. 

pselapliid (serji-hd), a. and n, I. a. Of or per- 
taining to th(' ‘Psvhtpliidw* 

II. }!. Aliy beetle of this family. 

Pselaphidse (sG-l.nf'i-de), n. pi [NL. (Leacli, 
1817). < P{<ctnphus d- -idref] An anomalous 
family of (Udvoptcra, tj’pifled by the genus Psc^ 
htphus. Tlioy have been variously located in the Palpi- 
evnun or Clai'ipnrnia, and aie now classed with the latter 
sulioulor. The taisi are tiinicrous, the doi-sal abdominal 
scfcmeiiP are eritiicly corneous, and the abdomen is hxed, 
iiiMppemlai:i d. and of live or six segments. They arc very 
small biowni«ih liectles, more or less pubescent, found in 
jnG->t uuuntri- « in moss and ants' ne.sts and under stone.s, 
'llie faiin'h rich in geneui and species; of the former, 
2'i aif n-pi O'Neil ted in the 
tJnited States. 

pselaphotlieca(sel"- 

a-fp-tbG'lujj, 7/.; pi. 

"psehiplidtiifTU' (-se). 

[NL.,< Gr. ijii'/npav^ 
leol libout, -b 0//i.rj, a 
box, chest.] Ii7 cii- 
ioiii., one of the two 
eonieal processes on 
the nntei'ior extrem- 
ity of many butter- 
fly pupto, in which 
the jialpi are de- 
veloped. 

Pselaphus (sol'a- 
fiis), II. [NL. 

(Horbst, 1792), < 

Gr. ilnyMpde, feel or 
grope about.] The 
typical genus of 
I'sclnpliiilie, having 
the tarsi siuglo-clawed, and the maxillary pal- 
pi extremely long, tlio last joint club-sliaped. 
It is ivicle-spreatl, but tlie species are not nunicrous, less 
tliun :to being ilescribeil. Only two, P. erichsoni and P. 
lonyiclai'us, are found ia Korth America north of Sfexico. 




Pselaphus truhsom. 
(Cross slions natuml size.) 


'iy 

Psephurus ^ladtut. 

caudal fulcra enormously developed, p giadhis 
Is a Cluncsc fresh-water species, with a long snout extend- 
ing far beyond the mouth. It attains a length of 18 feet. 

Psetta (set'ii), «. [NL. (Swaiusou, 1839), < L. 
psetta, < Gr. ^;/pro, a flatfish.] A genus of 
ricuroncctidfCy charactenzed by the broad and 
neai'ly scaleless tuberculated body, whoso col- 
ored side is brown with dark blotches. P. 
maxima is the famous turbot, next in size to 
the halibut among tlie flatfishes. 

Psettidffi (set'i-de), n. id. [NL., < Psettus + 
~id<v.'\ A family of acanthoptorygian fishes, 
typified by the genus Psettvs (or Monodactiduff). 
The body is much compressed and elevated, the vertical 
fins arc covered with scales, the dorsal has seven or eight 
spines and the anal three, and the vcntrals arc rudimen- 
tary. The few species are inhabitants of the Pacitlc ami 
African coasts. See cut under Psettus. 

Psettin® (se-ti'ue), u. pi. [NL., < Psetta + 
•inas.’} A subfamily of PlcurouccfidfCj tj’pified 
by tho genus PsctUl. They have a nearlj symmetri- 
cal and generally laige mouth, .and the ventral fins nn- 
Bjiumetrical, that of the eyed side having an extended 
b.ase on the ridge of the ali- 
donien, while the other is 
narrower and latcial. The 
eyes arc on the left side. It 
includes the tuibot, brill, 
whiff, topknot, scaldlisli, 
and many other natllshes 

psettine (set'in), a. .and 
II, I, a. Of or pertain- 
ing to the PsBtliiuc. 

II, II. Any lueraher 
of tlie group PseUinx. 

Psettus (set 'ns), H. 

[NL. (Cimcr and Va- 
lenciennes, 1831;, < Gr. 
i/v)rra, a llatfisli, a 
plaice, sole, or turbot.] 

A genus of carangoid 
fishes, typical of tho 
family Psetliclx. P. 

(irgciitciis is an Indo-Paeifio spoeies, about 10 
inches long. P. sehse is West African. 

pseud-. See pseudo-. 

pseudaconitine (su-da-kon'i-tin), n. Same as 
pseudo-aconitine. 

pseudacusis (su-da-ku'sis), u. [NL., < Gr. 
jievd^Ci false, + dsovaig, a hearing.] False hear- 
ing. 



pseudaesthesia (sii-des-the'si-ii), 77. [NL., < Gr. 
i//fi'(i//f, false, + aiaOi/cir, fceliii": sec xsthesia.'] 
Imaginary or false feeling; imaginary sense 
of touch in org.ins that have been removed, as 
when pain is felt as if in the lingci-s or toes 
of an aminitatcd limb. Also spelled ps'cKfics- 
ilicsiii. 

Pseudalopex (su-da-l6'pcks), v. [NL. (Bur- 
moistei-, ISjfi), < Gr. i’lvdi/s, false, + n?tj-i/^, a 
fox.] A genus or siihgenus of South American 
Canidx, related to Li/calopcx, but further re- 
sembling foxes in liaviug tlie pupil of the eye 
elliptical when contracted, as in P. azarie, P. 
iitaficilaiiiciis, etc. 

pseudamhulacral (su-dam-hu-hl'kral), a. Sim- 
ulating ambulacra or amhulacral areas, as cer- 
tain spaces observed in blastoid criuoids. 

pseudaphia (su-da'fi-ii), n. [< Gr. false, 

+ (7;>7/, a touch : see 2>ariiiiliia.'\ Paraphia. 

pseudapostle (sud-a-pos'l), 71. [< hL. p-tciida- 

postnluSj < LGr. iptvdardero/og, a false apostle, 
< ijuviir/i, false, -k cnr6c7o}or, apostle: sec upos- 
t/c.] A false or pretended apostle. Also pseu- 
do-apostle. 

For these Fliilippian pseudaposttes. two ways wore they 
enemies to the ciosse of Christ: in their doctrines, in 
their practice. Dp. JIall, Sermon on rhil. iii. lb, 10. ' 

Pseudarachnse (su'da-rak'ne), ii.jd. [NL., < 
Gr. Tjin'dyc;, false, + dpdxi'V, a spider: see Ararii- 
iiida,'] A group of arthropod animals com- 
posed by Haeckel to contain the sea-spiders, or 
Pijciiogoiiida, and tlie water-bears, or Arciisen. 
In Gegenbaur’s system the Pmidarachnfe are one of two 
prime divisions olArachnUla, the other being ..hf/nrae/in/r. 
Also called Pscudarachna. See cuts under ArclUca and 
Pijcnoijonida. 

pseudarthrosis (su-diir-thro'sis), n. A condi- 
tion in which, after fracture, there is failure of 
bony union, and there remains an actual joint 
or a fibrous union witli slight movement. 

Pseudastacus (su-das'ta-kns), n. [NL., < Gr. 
ipcvdi/^, false, + iizrcxc/r, a lobster, crawfish: soo 
Astaciis.J A genus of fossil decapod crusta- 
ceans, from the Solenhofen slates of Bavaria, 
containing snob species as P. piistiiiosiis. Also 
PsciKto-a.'.fai'iis. 

Pseudecheneis (sil-dck-e-ne'is), n. [NL. 
(Blytli, IHUO), < (3r. ipei'ih/^, false, NL. Bche- 
iicis.] A genus of Asiatic catfislics of the fam- 
ily Stliiridic: so called from the adJiesivc ap- 
paratus or snokiiig-disk formed by plaits of 
skin between tho pectorals, enabling the fish 
to eliiig to stones in the mountain streams 
wliieh it inhabits. 

pseudelephant (su-del'e-fant), ». A mastodon. 
Colics, 

pseudelinintli (su-dol'minth), ii. [< Gr. ipevdi/^, 
false, + f>i/7/i'£'(£/'/(ii'(?-),awom: seelielmiiith.'] A 
supposed entopnrasitie worm which proves to 
bo something else. Also psiiidhclmiiith. 

Sometimes the pieuddininths are really so worm-like 
that a nieic iiaked-cye examinatioi) is insiifiielcnt to de- 
termine their nature. 

T. S. Cohbold, Tapeworms (1600), p, 9. 

pseudelytrum, pseudelytron (su-deri-trum, 
-troii), /?.; })\. pb'cudfli/tra (-trii). A false ely- 
triim; a spurious or degen(*rate wiiig-cover or 
fore wing, as tlio small twisted process of a sty- 
lops. Seo Strcpmptcra and Siylopidie, 

pseudfimbryo (su-dem'bri-6), ?/. [< Gr. 

false, + €fii3(>vmi, embryo.] A false embryo: 
applied to vaiious larval forms after tho egg 
stage, (a) The echinopredium of a sea-urchin. Wyville 
Thomson, (b) The bipinnaria or braehiolar la of a starfish, 
(c) The swarm-geminule of a sponge, or so-called sponge- 
cmbrj'o. ir. S. Kent. 

pseudembryonic (su-dem-hri-on'ik), a. [< 
pseiidemhnjo(n-) + -tc.] Pertaining to a pseu- 
dembiyo, or having its ehar.acter; echiiiopasdie. 

Pseude'mydse (su-dem'i-de). n.jil. [NL.,< Pscu- 
doiiiys {-ciiiyd-) -1- -,t.] A family of crj-ptodirous 
tortoises, named from tlie genus Psciidcmijs, now 
merged in the family Clcmiiiyidx or Testudinidx. 
J. li. Gratj. 

Pseudemys (su'de-mis), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
185C), < Gr. false, + NL. Eimj.s.l A ge- 

nus of tortoises of tho f.amily Emydidx, some- 
times giving name to the Pscttdniiydx. It con- 
tains cliielly North American tiirths. amonc them P. nt- 
yoltt or rubrivenirts (the potter, slidei, oi red-bellied ter- 
rapin), P. epneinna, P, mobitiensis, etc. 

pseudencephalus (sud-en-sef'a-lus), ii.; pi. 
pscudciicepJiali (-11). [NL., < Gr. i/'ciabjc, false, 

-k iyst^n'/or, the brain.] In tcralol., a monster 
in tvliicli tlie brain is replaced by a vascular 
tumor derived from the pia mater. 

pseudepigrapha(.su-dc-pig'ra-fjl),i(.77l. [NL.,< 
Gr. kf iieut.pl. of i//ft/(!£tr(ypa;iof,falseiy 
inscribed or ascribed: see pseudepigraphous^ 
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prefix, with words of any origin, and by no means all the 
coinpounds m^de with it axe given beloxv. In scientific 
compounds it implies something deceptive ixi appearance, 
function, or relation. Thus, in crystallograplxy, it is used 
in such compounds as^xjtcMdo-isometiic.^weKdo-tctragonal, 
etc., to describe ciystals which appear to belong to the 
isometric, tetragonal, etc., systems, but in fact belong to 
a system of lower grade of symmetry. (See jisctulosym- 
metry.) In biology it is much used (like miasi-) to indi- 
cate deceptive likeness of things really quite unlike ; but 
it frequently implies a real I'csemblance so close as to ob- 
scure or hide actual ditfercnce. 


pseudepigrapha 

Spurious writings; spocificallj', those writings 
whicli profess to he Biblical in character and 
inspired in authorshi]"*, hut are not adjudged 
geuuino hy the general consent of scholars; 
those professedly Biblical hooks which are re- 
garded as neither canonical nor inspired, and 
from their character arc not worthy of use in 
religious worship. Biblical literature is divided into 
tlu-ee classes : (a) The canonical and inspired ; (6) the non- 
canonical and uninspired, but on account of tlieircharae- 

ter iTOrthy of use in the services of the chnrcli; (c) those pseudO-aCOnitine (sii^do-a-kon'i-tin), 11 . A 
which, tliough Biblical m form, so vaiy from tlic Biblical oU-nmt/l /r« w \rr^ \ 

writings in spirit that tliey are not <teeme(i wortliy of any eiJi’tailmc nll'»l<«tt (C 3 eH 49 lSIOi 2 )denvedfl 0 ln 
place in religious use. 'I’hc second constitute tlie apoc- Acouiuun jerox. A\S0 psCHUdCOniUnc. 

TiTiha, the third tliepseudepigrapha. Tliub, what is some- pSGUdO-angl© (sii-do-ang'gl), n. An angle in 
times known as the New Testament Apociypha, being not ]ioii-Euclidoaii geometry, 
considered worthy of regard by any branch of the Chris- „t./- .. t ir 

tian church, properly consists of pseudepigrapha. pseudo-anjlUlUS (su-do-ail -ii-lus), 11 . In 

pseudepigraphic (sii-dep-i-graf'ik), a. [< pscu~ hn apparent anmiius or ring of non-vesiculur 
(Icjiigrajih-ous + -?c.] Inscribed uith a false coll^ 

name: specifically, pertainiug to the Jewish pseudo-apostle (su dd-a-pos'l), it. Same as 
j) s e ud ep i grn p h a . 

Of these p'^nidcpiijraphic Hermetic writings sonic have 
come dow n to us in tlie original Greek. 

Encyc. Brit, XI. 751. 

pseudepigraphical (su-dcp-i-graf'i-kal), a, [< 

})scii(h'])i(jra})lnc + -«f.] Same as pseudepi- 
grajihic. 


pscndajiostle. 

pseudo-aquatic (sfi^do-a-kwat'ik), <t. Growing 
in veiy moist places, yet not strictl 3 ' aquatic, 
pseudo-archaic (su^dd-iir-kii'ik), a. Same as 
archaistic : used especially in the fine arts. 

It is possibly a pfcmfo-urc/iuic woik of (he fifteenth cen- 
tury. C. C. Eerlciitf, Italian Sculpture, p. 344, note. 

Pseiidcpvjrojdiical writings, ivhich ought not only to be pSeudo-artiCUlation (su^do-iiv-tik-ij-lii'shon), 


In ciitoin.: (a) A deep impressed line or 
constriction siirroiindiiigapart, and resembling 
a true joint. (/>) A pseudo-joint, or jiart resem- 
bling a true .ioiiit, but not reall)' jointed, 
pseudo-ascetic (su’^d6-ji-set'ik),«. A pretended 
ascetic. 


rejected but condemned. Encyc. Brit , V. 1*2. 

pseudepigraphous tsu-do-pig'ra-fus), a, f< Gr. 

falselj’ inscribed or ascribed, not 
genuine, < fnl>e, + inscribe : 

see cpi<ir<iph.'\ Same as psctidcpigraphic. 

Ilerodotub . . . sccnietl . , to conclude the Urplilck 
poems t«f lm\e been p''Cm/* 7 n''/ruj)AnUii. 

Cudirort/t, Intellectual System, p 2%. 

pseudepigraphy (bu-iU'-ing'ra-fi), 11. . 

(k pttp + -»/. Cf, (piiP'fiphg.} Tlie false pSGUdo-axiS (sfi-do-ak'sis), n. 

ahci'ipl ion of a jiui'ticular autboraliip to works. 
pseudepiploic (su ilep-i-pio'ik), ». [< psciu/c- 
])i]il(i(iii + -/(•.] Of or portaiuiiig to tlio pscii- 
dopiploiin. 

pseudepiploon (sfi-ilo-pip'lp-ou), n. A kind of 
omentum found in birils. 


These m:») he termed a set of p.set«/o-fffeWiVA-.,, who can 
liuvc no rent conver.se cither witli ttiemsclves or witli 
heaven. Slifi/lc.hur!ft Advice to an Author, i. g ]. 

Ill hot., same ns 

pseudobacterium (su'dp-bak-to'vi-nm), pi. 

(-ji). A eorimside resembling 
or mistaken for a bnelerimn. 

It wns simpiy jiHOulo-hacterin, or Iiroken idood corpus- 
cle.s. Science, III. "W. 


pseudobasidia (suMd-ba-sid'i-ji), a. jd. In hot., 
false bn.sidia : bodies with the form and appenr- 
anee of basiilia and prodneed witli them. Sec 
hd.cidiiiii:, 

pseudepiscopacy (su-d(>pis'ko-pji-si), a. Fal^e pseudo-Bible (su-dO-brbl), «. A false or jiro- 
or pretended ejiiscopacy. Also p'^cudcjuacoj/i/, tended Bible. 


Tln.'p't’(/df’;npfnf)n [of the llamlngol "'fis also elioisn to 
dilfvr fiom that Lanu'llii-ostro<*, aiul to agree ullh tliat 
of bturks, in cxtemling Imek l«i the eloaca. 

No. p. STO. 


jisrndo-cpiscoptirji. [Karo.] 

A long usuip.ition and eonvictetl ji^cudijikcojiy ot pre- 
lates. Milton, On t)c(. of llunib. Kemuii'it., l*ref. 

pseudesthesia, See /iscnd/rA/Z/rMa. 

pseudhffimal (sud-ho'mal). n. Same as }!'•( i(dn^ 
Ilf mol. 

pseudhelininth, ^amo 'A< pM'uddnunth. 

pseudimaginal (Mi-di-maj'i-nal), <I. Pertain- 
ing to or having the character of a pscudimago ; 
subimaginal. 

pseudimago (su-di-imVg6), //.: pi. P^mdima- 

{piiCb (&ii-di-maj'i-nt‘Z). .V false imago: same 
as suhiiiKigo. 

Pseudis (suMis), )t. [XL. { Wagler, about 1S30), 
< Gr. var. of faKo: see jfsciido^.] 

A genus of arciferous hatracliians of the family 
Ci/sti(jii(!tliid,'c, coiilaiiiiiig frogs the webs of 
whose hind toes o.xteiid uji hi’tween the meta- 
tarsals, and whos(‘ tadpoles acquire legs and 
reach the size of the acluUs before losing their 
tails. The jakii*, jKiradoxd, is an exaniido, 
inhabiting South America. 

pseudisodomon (J?u-di-sod'p-mon), n. [<Gr. Vtt'- 
(h(7d(L//of, built of stones of iine([ual size, < 

(%, lalse, + iooihiiui, built alike, i. e. in equal 
courses: see /.-od- 
omon.'] Inarch., 
a type of mason- 
iw in whieli the 
courses diller as 
to the lieiglit, 
length, or tliick- 
iiess of their 
stones, the stones 

of auj' ouo course, however, hein 
posed to isixloinou. in the form cluirnctoristlc of 
Greek masonry, in whicli, linwuior, thu psvuill‘*<Kh)iiion is 



Pscudlsotlomon 


1 he work wlilrh the rcailcr has now the priillcge of pe- 
rusing K fts justl> entitled to tln'ii.aine of the Konui «s the 
•-o-caned p^^udo-ttibk' itself, liecatisc the word signifies 
“(hat which ought to be leid ’ 

Sotdhi'y, The Boctor, Intcrcliaptcr l\. (PariV.<.) 

pseudoblepsia (^n-dp-l)lep^'.i-ij), 11. [XL.: .nee 
/i.s( ndohli /wis-.] Same an /e.i ndohlcj)d.‘!. 

pseudoblepsis (su-dp-ldep'his). H. [< fir. Vu'- 
false, + ,i/i il'ic, vision, < look, sec.] 

I’avalil('i)'ia; visual illusion or liallueination. 

Pseudobombus (sn-dp-boni'lms), «. [NL.,< Gr. 
i/' 111;,!, false. + 'SL. Itomhiic: soo Bumhits.i.j In 
( nloni.: (n) An nllernative generic name of bees 
of the genus .IpniUu'., ivbieli elosidy resemble 
(lie sjieeies of Jlomhiis projier and live jiarasiti- 
eally in tlieir nests, {h) [I. <•.] A bee of lliis 
genus, 

Pseudobombyces (su do-bom-bi'sez). ». ;d. 
[X'L., < fir. il'cx'Mji, false, + .knpfr;. a silkworm : 
SCO Itomhiji.] In Latreille's elassifieation. a 
ilivision of nortiirnal I.t pido^drra, approximate- 
ly corresponding to the moclern families ./lefii- 
div, Lilhociid.r, and /’.'i/c/nd.r. ANo I’cTuduhom- 
hifi’ini. 

pseudobombycine (sn-de-bom'bi-sin), <i. Per- 
taining to the r.'.nidtdKnidn/rrs. 

Pseudobombycini (sn-dp-bom-lii-.si'ni), n. pi. 
[X'L.. as I’.'.iudiilmnhiircs -f -fiii.] Same as 
P.sv iidohomhjfcc.'i. Jt(dsdt(nd. 

pseudobrachifll (su-dd-bra'ki-al), n. Pertain- 
ing to the jisendobracliiuin. 

pseudobrachium (sfi-itp-l>ra'ki-nm), n.; pi. 
psciidohrarhid (-it ). A kind of false arm formed 
by tlio aetinosts of the poetoral fin of pedieu- 


_ late lislie.s. Hill. 

alike: op- pseudobranch (sn'do-brangk), ii. A false or 
spiraeiilar gill. Sltidd. A'nf. lli.'.l.. III. 4(1. 

nsn.allj cailier or (cspeeinlly) Inter tlirln tlie best time, PSGUdobranchia^ (sil-do-brang'ki-;i), II.', pi. 
the eonrres me nltenintely tlink and thin, nil tlie tlilek jiscddohradchlic (-e). [x Gr. i/>flt!//f, false, + 
courses being of llie s.ime tbickness ninl so w Mil nil file lipny^ia, gills.] A false gill. Soo the quotation, 
thin courses. XInsoiiry of this kind is freiinent in tiuinnn ' ' ' * e. j e. i 

work Tile anterior tirancluat vein |hi llstic.s] gives olf the ]iy- 

oldenn nrterj', w'liich ascends along tlie hyoidean arcli, mid 
very geneially terminates Ity one Itrancli in tlie ceiilialic 
circle, amt tiy aiiotlier enters a rete mirabitc wliicli lies 
in the inner side of the li)omnn<lilni1nr bone, ami some, 
times tins the foiiii of n gill. Ttiis is ttie pscudohranchia. 

Iluxlexj, Anat, Vert., p. 140, 


pseudo-. [Before a vowel sometimes pscdd-', < 
Gr. i/iroflo-, i/and-, combining form of i/x rih/r, false, 
sham, deceitful, i/ardo^, a fiilschood — or rather 
of tho orig. verb, xjxei'ikiv, lie, cheat, deceive.] 
An element, a quasi-prefix, in coinpounds of 
Greek origin, meaning ‘false,’ ‘ ooiinlerteit,’ 
‘spurious,’ ‘sham.’ it is freely used ns an Laglisli 


Pseudobranchia” (su-do-brnug'ki-ii), «. pi. 
[XL. : see jisciH/otraHc/iiql.] A suborder of 


pseudochromidoid 

seutibranchiate gastropods, with the gills de- 
veloped as a branching vessel on the inner sur- 
face of the mantle, the body and shell spiral, 
the lateral central teeth of the odontophore 
large and irregular, and no operculum. The 
group was instituted by J. E. Gray for terres- 
trial forms belonging to the family Proserpin- 
id!c. 

pseudobranchial (su-do-brang'ki-al), a. [< 
psciidohraiichhp -b -«(.] Of or pertaining to a 
pseudobraneb or to pseudobranchioc. 
pseudobranebiate (su-do-brang'ki-iit), a. [< 
pscddobrancliia^ + -«(ci.]' Provided with pseu- 
tlobranehiiE. 

pseudobrookite (su-do-bruk'it), «. A mineral 
occurring in minute rectangular tables in cavi- 
ties in some volcanic rocks, as andesite. It re- 
sembles brookite, and is related to it in compo- 
sition, consisting of the oxids of titanium and 
iron. 

pseudobulb (su'do-bulb), n. A fleshy enlarge- 
ment of the base of the stem in many epiphytic 
oreliids, haxdng the appearance of a bulb, but 
solid in stnieture: nearly allied to the eorm, 
but not subterranean. 

pseudobulbar (su-tl6-bul'b|ir), n. Noting a 
kind of paralysis, dco jH’Cddohidhar jiandysis, 
under parah/sis. 

pseudoDulbil (sh-do-bnl'liil), II. In hot., an 
oiiphytic ontgi’owtli sometimes replacing or- 
dinary sporangia in ferns, and producing an- 
thcridia and arehegonia. 
pseudobulbous (su-d6-bul'biis), (i. Having the 
eharactor of, or marked by the presence of, a 
])seiidohulb. 

pseudocarcinoid (su-dp-kiir'si-noid), a. and ii. 

I. II. Being macnirous and simulating a braeliy- 
nroiis oriistaeean; looking like a crab without 
being one. 

II. II. A psoudocnrcinoitl crustacean, as a 
member of the genus Thcinisov Jhaciis. JIiixlci/. 
pseudocarp (su'do-kiirp), n. [< NL. pscnrf'o- 
(■lll■Jld.•<,<. Gr. t,''fr(h}i;’ false, + i.np-6c, fruit.] That 
]>art of an nnthocar]>ous fruit whicli does not 
belong to the pericarp. Also called aidlioairji 
ov ddthocnrpidm. See cidtliocai'jiiiu.'t. 
pseudocarpous (su-dp-kiir'pus), a. [< X'L. 
pnnidin’drpds : see psiddocarp.'] In hot., same 
as iinlhocni'pods. 

pseudo-Christ (su'do-krlsl), n. [< LL. 
cAr/.xfiw, < Gr. V'ri'ilciypiorof, a false Christ, < V’ft'- 
il'k. false, + Xpiardc, Christ.] One who falsely 
ehiims to bo tho Clirist. 

r.c on your gnanl against the seductions of tho p-icntfo- 
C/inV/s. l.dntie, Com. on ilaik .xiil. 6-13 (trans.). 

pseudo-Christianitj; (sh-d6-kris-ti-an'i-ti), n. 
Tho religion or doctrines of a false or protended 
Clirist; counterfeit Christianity. 

rscmlo-Christs, nxcmhcChriciianUicR. false propliets. 

Lantje, Com. on Maik .xiii. 6-13 drnns.), 

pseudo-Christology (su’d6-kris-tol'p-.ii), ». An 
erroneous doetrino or system of dbetrincs re- 
gnrding tlie iinturo of Christ. 

The latter finodcru evanpellcal tlieolopr)’] has to vindi- 
cate. . . thetrue divinity and historicitj of Christ against 
the mythical, Icfrctidaiy, ami luirnanitaiinn yiv'cmfo-CAm- 
tolo/jic» ol tho nineteenth centurj*. 

P. ScltojT, Christ and Chiistianity, p. 172. 

pseudoohromia (su-do-kTo'mi-ii), «. [NL.,< 
Gr. i/'fi'ih/r, false, + \pCipa, color.] False per- 
eejition of color. 

Pseudochromidee (su-do-krom'i-de), n. pi. 
[X'L.] Same as I’/xCddocliioiiiidida’. J. Jlich- 
(inhod, IS.'iC. 

Pseudochromides (su-do-krom'i-dez), ii.jd. 
[X'L., ]il. of I'scdilorliroiiiis, q. v.] A group of 
aenuthopterygiaii traeliiiioid fishes, having the 
dorsal fiii eontiuiious and the lateral line inter- 
rupted, typified by the genus Pscddoclirnidi.c, 
and eoiTcspondiiig to flio family P.ccddochro- 
iindidrc. In Giinther’s elassifieation it wns 
the fourth group of Ti'achiidda'. Aliilkr and 
ri-nsrhcl, 1S49. 

Pseudochromididseisil'do-krd-niid'i-de), II. pi. 
[NL.,< ruciidocliroiiiif: (-iiiiil-)-^ -id!c.\ Afainily 
of ncniithopterygiaii fishes, tx-jiified by the genu’s 
P.icdilochi'oinis. Tlic tiody is oblong, tlie lateral line 
interrupted, tlio head conve.x forward, and the pliaryn- 
genl lines distinct. Tlie sjiecies are mostly inhabitants of 
tile Indo-Paeifie ocean. Tliey bave a superficial resem- 
blance to poniaccntrids, but tlie distinct lower plinryn* 
goals distingnisli tliein. Also Pccudochroniiil.T, Pseudo- 
chroniides, null Pseudochromidoidei. See Plcsio^ndic, nnil 
cut under Plesiirps. 

pseudochromidoid (su-do-kiom'i-doid), a. and 

II. I. n. Of or pertaining to the Pscuilocliro- 
iiddiihr. 

II. II. A member of the Pscdilocliromhliilie. 



Pseudochromidoidei 

Ps6udoclironiidoidei (sii-do-ki’om-i-doi'de-i), 
11 . j)7. [NL.] Same as Pscudochromididsc. 

Blech ISnO. 

Pseudochromis (sii-dok'ro-mis), [NL. (Riip- 
pell, 3So7), < Gr, false, + ^ kind 

of sea-fisli.] The typical genus of the family 

P.^( mlochromulhlvC. 

pseudoclirysalis (su-do-kris'a-lis), n. Same as 

iidojntpa. 

pseudo-citizen (su-do-sit'i-zn), One who 
lays claim to the right of citizenship. 

S niK imlreil hold tliat he who is unjustly a citizen is a 
]• 'll, a meie counterfeit. 

tr. of Aristotle, II. 105. (Jodrcll.) 

pseudo-classicism (su-dd-ldas'i-sizrn), n. A 
faKc or atiiH-tcd classicism. 

j\n increnon^' iitnnbcr of persons were pciwerse enouch 
to fc'-l (a dilliLulty in leulinfr] . . . the productions of a 
2 >'- »/i, the classicis^iu of red lieelsand periwigs. 

iojrcff, Study Windo>\s, p. 3J1. 

pseudoccsle (su'do-sGl), II. [< Gr. false, 
-f liollow.] In rooY.. a certain c^^^ty of 

some invertebrates : better called jjsc/fdomYoa/. 

The adult body cavity comes entirely from ji^cudocivlc. 

Adntu Si'lncid:, Micros. Science, XX^’II. 401. 

pseudoccBlic (sii-do-scTik), «. Of or pertaining 
to the jiseudocmle. 

Tlii=5 statement applies also to the heart and pericar- 
dium TlK'-e are h<ith tidocatir 

Adnui S^d^tin'ck, Micro-. Science, XXVII. 401. 
pseudoccelom (su-do-'-Gdom). n. (’< Or. 
false, -f- ho!?uua, a hollow, cavity: see c‘(clohf(i.'\ 
Same p^cudoro Ir. 

pseudocolumella (su-do-kol-u-mel'a), n.; pi. 
]>,'>( itdof ohtni* U,T (-O). In eorais, a kind of false 
columella fonned by the twisting together of 
the inner ends of septa; a parietal or septal 
columella. 

Tile mor'* pf'irnirunt scpt.i extenil to the centre of the 
coialliie, and then citlur unite cverdy by theii free inner 
inatgi'js ur 'ur\e round eaelr other to a slight e\tent, 
thus foininig a structure to which the name of pseudo- 
evhiiii'Uii hetn gi\en. 

Quart. .Four, Gicl. .'^oc., .XLIV, 210. 

pseudocolumellar fsu do-kol-u-mel'ar), o. 

Pertaining to ji iiseudocoluuicdla, 
pseudocommissura (su-do-kom-i-M'i'rU), n.; pi. 
ji‘^nt/hK‘tnniin‘^-iir,T (-re). Same iidoconi- 
vii'^'^urr, ll'ihh r atid (inf/c, Anat. Tccli., ]».4l20. 
pseudocommissural (s'u-d'Vko-mis'u-ral), a. 
Of or ■jK-rtaiTiiiiL' to a pscudocommi‘'«Juro : as, 
fibers. 

pSGudocommissure (su-do-konPi-^ur), ». A 
sort ol eommissiire, formed of eonneetivo tissue, 
beT\^eoIl the olfiu'tory lobes of some batrachi- 
an«. tin* frog. Also p<!Ciidocu}ii))ii'!<tura. 
pseudoconcha (su-do-kong'ka), n.‘, p\. pacudo- 
COiirhir (-kr*). [2sTj.*, < Gr. i’i'vOr/r, false, 4* koj- 

Xh) a shell : se*' conc/o] An alinasal turbinated 
stnietuiv in tin- no«e of birds, in front of and 
below the tnrbinal proper, connected with the 
internasal septum, and separating the vesti- 
bule of the novr*fvom the internal nasal cavity. 
Grpoihaiir, Comp. Antit. (trails.), p. 547. 
pseudocorncous (sti-do-kor'ne-us), a. Partly 
or somewhat horny, as the mass of agglutinat- 
ed liairs of the deeiduous horns of tlio Ameri- 
c.un anteloju-, which fonn tlie base of the horu- 
shcath and gradually change into true horn 
toward lln- tiji of flio-e organs, 
pseudocortex (sh-do-kor'tcks), ?/. [NL., < Gr. 

f.ilso, 4- Ij. vortex, bark.] In hot., an ag- 
gloinerati<»n of s'-comlar)' branches in tiic Flo- 
rldr{r, oiiginaTing at tlie nodes, and closely a<l- 
pro-"-od to the main or axial branch of a frond, 
forming a f.iNe cortex. 

pseudocosta fsu-dp-kos'tli), u.; p\. psri(doco'<tiX 
(-tc). [< Gr. '!'■ false, 4- L. costa, rib.] 

One of tlie flattened or rounded interspaces 
which stand out in slight relief between the 
septa of some corals. Quart. Jour. Gcol. 6'oc., 
XLIV. 2i:!. 

pseudocostate (su-do-kos'tat), a. [< Gr. V'f*'- 
fb/f. fahe, + L. costa, rib: see costa, costatc."} 
1. In /yof,, faKe-iibbed : said of leaves in which 
the true veins are confluent into a marginal or 
iutramargdnal rib or vein, as in miiny Mijrtacac. 
— 2. Ill zniil., lia\ing pseudocosto?, as a coral, 
pseudocotyledonf (su-do-kot-i-le'don), n. In 
hot., one of the germinating threads of the 
spores of ciyptogaras. -The imme was formerly so 
cmplojed on Iho supposition that tJicse threads were in a 
m*M‘>urc analogous to the cotyledons of phanerogams, but 
is not now in use. 

pseudocrisis (su-do-kri'sis), pscndocriscs 
(-sez). In pathoh, a sudden remission of tem- 
perature. resembling a crisis, but followed im- 
mediately by a return to the previous fever, as 
may occur in croupous pneiunonia. 
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pseudo-critic (su-do-krit'ik), «. A pretended 
or would-be critic. 

The greatest hurt those poetasters and j>Pcudo-crHicl:$ 
did him was pretending to llx things on him of which he 
was not author, Ayre, Pope (cd. 1764), 1. 247. {J odrell. ) 

pseudo-croup (su'do-krop), n. False croup; 
laryngismus stridulus. 

pseudocyclosis (su^do-sI-kl6'sis), n. The ap- 
parent circulation of food in an amoeba, super- 
ficially resembling eyclosis. Wallich, 
pseudocyesis (su^do-si-o'sis), n. Spurious preg- 
nancy. 

pseudocyst (su'dp-sist), n. [< Gr.^frd^r, false, 
-b kiartr, a bladder: see cyst.'] In hot., one of 
many more or less imperfectly spherical bodies 
prodiieed by the breaking up of the protoplasm 
of the filaments in certain of the Protophyta. 
pseudodeltidium (su'do-del-tid'i-um), pi, 
pscudodcUtdia (-;[). lu Brachtopoda, a false 
deltidium, such as occurs in a spirifer. 
pseudodipteral (su-do-dip'te-ral), a. [< L. 
7 >s' udodtpt€ros,(. Gr.il'evdodiizrepoixK i})£v6^c, false, 
-b 6t7Trtpoc. two-winged: see dipG rat.] In clas- 
sical arch., noting a disposition in the plan of a 
columnar structure resembling that of a dipteral 
biiihlingin (bo wide space left between tbe pen- 
style and tbe cella, but with tbe inner row of 
columns omitted, or, a disposition of plan like 
that of tbe Parthenon, in whicb there is an in- 
nei portico of six columns within tbe peristyle 
before both pronaos and opistho<lomos, but no 
siieb secondaiy range on the flanks, 
pseudodipterally (su-do-dip'lo-ral-i), adv. In 
a pseud odiptcral maniior or style. Encyc. Brit., 
II. 471. 

pseudodistance (su-do-dis'tans), «. The dis- 
tance in noii-Knclidcah geometry, 
pseudodont (suMo-dont). a. [< Gr. false, 

+ ydo/f (ofiorr-) =; E. tooth.] Having false 
teeth, ns a monotreme. 

pseudodox (su'do-doks), a. and «. [< Gr. ^’tv- 
holding a false opinion, < ^>ev<y/Cy false, 
4- 'lofa, a notion, an ojdnion.< think. Cf. 
orthodox.] I. a. False; not true in opinion. 
[Rare.] 

II. ». A false but common opinion. 

.Vnd He ‘s n rare fellow, without question ! but 

He hohls some j)innlt>\es. 

A/m. A), .and p'Vudodorr.f. 

I>. Jou.^on, Staple of Ne«s, HI. 1. 

The Koniist*? stick md ns once the Valcntinl.ui here- 
tics vcrit.itls ignor.uUinm cognitjoncin vocarc, t)> a p.ara- 
do\, pfntdodox, to c.ill tlic Ignorance of the truth the true 
knowledge thereof. />ci’ T. Adnm.p, Work«, I. 412. 

The counterpait of f.aPe and absurd p.aradox is what is 
called the vulgar error, the pseudodox. 

I)c Moryan, Uudget of Paradoxes, p. 23. 

pseudodoxal (su'do-dok-sal), a. [(.pseudodox 
4- -at.] Of tlie nature of a pseudodox or false 
opinion; falsely believed; untrue or mistaken 
in opinion. [Rare.] 

Orosia is much degenerated from what she was hy tl>e 
Gherlimian sectaries, who have infected the inhabitants 
w ith so many pocttdodoxall and gingling opinions. 

Uou'cll, l'.arly of Beasts, p. 122. {Davies.) 

pseudo-episcopacy (su'do-e-pis'ko-pij-si), n. 

Same as ps< udcpiscopacy. 
pseudofilaria (sfVdo-fi-la'ri-ji), pi. 7 xsxa(h)- 
fdarirc (-o). [NTj., < Gr. false, 4- L. 

thread: see filar.] A stage in the devel- 
opment of a gregariiia, siijierveniug upon the 
finisliiug of the early embryonic condition of 
a pscndoiiavicella, and parsing into the condi- 
tion of the adult. See p.scudouaricella. E. Jau 
Bcncdcn. 

pseudofilarian (sfVdo-fi-la'ri-an), a. and «. [< 
pseudofilaria 4- -uu.] I. a. Pertaining to a 
pseiuloiilaria, or having its character. 

II. ii. A pseudofilaria. 

pseudofoliaceous (sfi-do-fo-li-ii'shius), a. [< 
Gr. false, 4- h. foliaccu.s, leafy: see foli- 

accoiis.] In hot., j»rovidcd with lobes or expan- 
sions resembling leaves: said of a tliallus or 
sfein. 

J*pcudO‘/oliaccous fonns. In w’hich the thallus is lobed, 
the lobes a.'ssiiniing IcnMikc forms. 

Undenvood, Bull, of III, State I.aboratorj’, II. G. 

pseudogalena (su^dp-ga-lG'nU), a. False ga- 
lena. Sec hlacl'-jack, Jl, and hirude. 
pseudogastrula (su-do-gas'trp-Ul), v. A false 
gastnila; that ombryonic stage or state in 
which an organism resembles a gastrula with- 
out haring undergone a proper gastrulation. 
Jour, Micros. Sci., XXVITI. 348. 
pseudogeneral (.su-do-jen'e-ral), a. Noting a 
kind of paralysis. Sec ])seudo(/cncral paralysis, 
under paralysis. Tlio pseudo- here rcallj’ quali- 
fies not gencraJf but general paralysis. 


pseudogyrate 

pseudogeneric (su'''do-jf-ner'ik), a. Spurious 
or merely nominal as a genus ; of the eharae- 
. ter of a pseudogenus: as, ajiscHdoycacncform; 
pscudogencric names. 

pseudogenus (su-do-je'nus), n. ; pi. pseudogen- 
cra (-jen'e-rii). [NL., < Gr. false, 4- L. 

genus, birth: see genus.] 1. In hot., a form- 
genus; a genus bused upon apparent species 
which are really only stages in the life-cycle 
of species of other genera. Many of the so- 
called genera of fungi, bacteria, etc.,arej)seHdo- 
o\ form-genera, ^ee form-genus, and compare 
form-spccics.— 2. In zooh, a spurious genus. 
’rseudogeiierajOr pseudogeneric names, may be due to (a) 
the imagination, as when hypothetical or supposititious 
ancestral forms, of which nothing is actually known, are 
named as genera (see several cases among words begin- 
ning in Pro-, Proto-)-, {h) defect or error of observation, 
particularly of microscopic objects liable to look diff erent 
when differently manipulated : (c) defective or mutilated 
specimens accurately described but mistaken for normal 
e.xainples of their kind ; (d) natural monstrosities not 
recognized as such; (c) nonnal stages of growth or dc- 
\ elopment of any organism mistaken for a different oi^an- 
ism. Many pseudogenera of class (c) have been named 
among animals which undergo marked or peculiar trans- 
formations horn the embiyo to the adult, not under- 
stood by the observer at the time, as many ccclenterates, 
echinoderms, crustaceans, etc,, and even some vertebrates, 
as fishes and batrachians. Pseudogenera in the above 
senses are all foreign to the question of w’hat degree of dif- 
ference shall be accounted generic, and also of any ques- 
tion of priority or other nomenclatural rule. Those of 
class (a) iiave such standing as one may choose to allow 
them. Those of class (&) can have no standing In classes 
(c) and (rf) useudogeneric names may hold if they can be 
identified find properly recharacterized (and are not ob- 
noxious to any rule of nomenclature). The large class (c) of 
cases based upon literally “ larval ” or masked forms of or- 
ganisms whose adults are already named generically has 
no claim to recognition among New Latin genera properly 
so called But many sucli pseudogeneric words are con- 
veniently retained in a modified sense as English names 
of tiie objects which they designate. Sec, for examples, 
BQnnnana, Brachiolaria, Cysticercus, Lcptocephalm, 2Ie- 
galops, Eauiolius, Phyllosoma, Zeea. 

pseudogeusia (su-do-gii'si-a), n. [NL., < Gr. 

false, 4- sense of taste, < yeveodac, 

taste: soo / 7 ?f.s 42 .] False taste-pei’ceptiou, 
pseudogeustia (su-do-gus'ti-jl), n. [XTj., < Gr. 

false, + ytvcTo^, verbal adj. of ^eitcOai, 
taste.] Same as pseudogeusia. 
pseudograph (su'do-gi-tif), n. A false writing. 
Sec pscudography, 

pseudographeme (sn-do^'ra-fem), n. [< Gr. 

pn<^7/iia, thatwliich is untruly (h'awn,< V'«^- 
<h/r. faLe, 4- )pc 2 ^f/v. wi’ito.] A fallacy imitat- 
ing ail npodictic syllogism, 
pseudographize (su-dog'ra-fiz), r. i. ; pret. and 
pp. pscudographized, ppr. pscudographizing, [< 
p.scudiujraph-y 4* -tjc.] To'^Tite wrongly; pre- 
sent a word, etc., in an incorrect form by writ- 
ing, printing, or any other method of graphic 
representation. [Rare.] 

If wc account this error typographical, there must have 
been a widespread consphacy among old printers topsew- 
doyraphize. F. Ilall, ilod. Eng., p. 150. 

pseudography (su-dog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. 
ypaipia, a false drawing ot a line. < ipevda^paipdv, 
draw falsely, < rptvdr/c, false, 4* )pa^eh’. write.] 
All incorrect system or method of gi’aphic rep- 
resentation; bad spelling. 

is only a piecoof ill writing with us, . . . for the 
p pounds just nothing in “trough,” “cough,” “might," 
“night,” A’c. Only the writer w’as at leisure to add a 
superfluous Letter, as there are too many in our pseudoy- 
rnphy. B. Jonson, Eng. Grammar, i. 4. 

I do not intend to pursue the many pscudoyrajdij/s in 
use, , . . but to shew of how great concern the emphasis 
were, if rightly used. Holder, Elements of Speech, p. 104. 

Pseudogryphus (bu-dog'ri-fus), n. [NL. (Ridg- 
way, 1874), < Gr. xi'ivdy^, false, 4- LL. gryphus, 
a griffin : see Gryphica.] A genus of Cathariidie, 
or American vultures, of which the California 
condor, P. califonuanus, is the onlj^ species, 
having no caruncles on the head, and the plu- 
mage of the under parts of peculiar texture. 
See cut under condor. 

pseudogyne (sii'do-iin), ». [< Gr. fEvSijg, false, 
4- >m/, female.] One of the agamic or asex- 
ual females of plant-lice and some other insects 
which reproduce without union with the male. 
With the Aphididiv, coition of males and true females 
results in the winter egg, from wliich hatches a pseudo- 
gync, which give.s birth to a number of generations of 
I)seiulog>'ncs. Lichtenstein and others use the term es- 
jiccially for a member of the first -w inged or migrant gen- 
eration of plant-lice, as distinguished from one of the 
pupiferous or return migrant generation. 

A gall-making aphis, the foundress 

Nature, XXX. G9. 

pseudogynous (su-doj'i-nus), a. [(pscudogync 
4- -oily.] Pertaining to a psoudogjTie, or hav- 
ing its character. 

pseudogsrrate (su-do-ji'rat), a. [< Gr. fev6//g, 
false, 4* L. gyraiiis, pp., turned round: see gy- 



psendogyrate 

iv;//-.] In hoi., falsely ringed, as when an elas- 
tic ring is conliiied to the vertex of the spore- 
cases of ferns. Ti'canurn of Jioiuvy. 
pseudo-heart (su-dd-hiUi'), «. In hraehiopods, 
one of .several tnlnilar infnndihnliform organs 
hv which tlio perivisceral cavity eomnnmieates 
with the pallial chainher, and which were de- 
scribed by Owen as hearts. See cut under 
WaUlhcimin. 

It is probaWe that Ibeso pKmlo-h<-arl< subserve the 
Inaction botli of renal organs anil of genit.al rlncts ; and 
that the> nre tlic honiolouues of tlm organs of Bojaims of 
other inollusks, and of the segincutal organs of worms. 

lliakii, Anat. Invert., p. 400. 

pseudohemal (su-do-he'm.al), a. [< Gr. ^eviiiQ, 
false, -h ai/ra, blood: see hemal.'] Like or an- 
alogous to blood without heiug blood : noting; 
various fluids which circulate iu the bodies of 

some invertebrates, e.specjally annelids, and 

the structures whicli provide for the cireula- Pseudolmedia (su-dol-mo'di-ii), h. [NL. (Tre- 
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true lichen — that is, the presence of algre in the 
thalhts. Tiiese plants are simply ascoinycctmis fungi 
parasitic upon a true liclicn-thalliis or other plant. See 
lichen, 

Pseudoliva (su-dol'i-vij), w. [NL,, < Gr. 
false, -1- NL. Oiira, q’. v,] 

Li conch., the tjqncal genus 
of Pscudolhiiur. StraiiihOii. 

Also GasirUUum. 

PseudolivinEe (sn-dol-i- 
yd'ue), ti.jil. [NL., < Pseti- 
(loliva -h -t'H.T.] A sub- 
family of Piicciniclip, typi- 
fied by the genus Psciido- 
Uvfi. The shell is hncciniform, 
and the opercitluin has a lateral 
nucleus. The typic.al species is 
tile existing Pceuiiolica phonhea 
of the Atlantic coastof Atrica,but 
most of the species arc extinct. 



Pseudoliva flumbea. 


tion of such fluids; water-vaseulav; chylaque- 
ous ; aquiferous. Also jiscudhicniat. 

In the jtrthropoda no segmental organs or pmul-hecmal 
vessels are known. Uuxlry, Anat. Invert., p. 57. 

pseudohermaphrodite (su"do-her-maf'r6-dit), 
a. Apparently hermaphrodite, though sexed; 
affected by pseudolieimapliroditism. 
pseudohermaphroditism (su "do -her- maf ' ro- 
di-tizml, M. FaKe herinapliroditism; an ap- 
pearance of hcriuapbvoditisra resulting from a 
monstrous conformation of tho external geni- 
tals in sexed individuals. Tho usual conditions 
are extetisive ht-pospadia of tlio male organs, or 
hypertropUv of tlio clitoris of tho female. 

t : 1 /e . 


ciil, 1847), < Gr. rptvAyg, false, -I- NL. Olmcdia, 
a related genus of plants.] A genus of apeta- 
loiis trees and shrubs of the order Uriicacas, 
tribe Artocarpcic, and subtribe Olmcdicec, cliar- 
acterized by receptacles containing numerous 
staminato flowers mixed with scales and with- 
out distinct perianths, and by pistillate flowei-s 
solitary in their receptacles. There arc 5 species, 
natives of ti-opic.vl America and the tVest Indies. They 
bear shining entile alternate short-stalked ieaves, whicli 
.are feather-veined and thin hut coriaceous. The ovoid 
fruit is inclosed in a persistent and enlarged fleshy peri- 
anth, and the whole lomis in P. cjniria of Jamaica an cili* 
hie red drnpe-like fruit Sec bastard bread-mtt (under 
brcad-7mt), and milhcood. 

[< Gr. ^ea(5o?.o- 
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hcxn^^ollal, tiiou"h not really so. Twins of ortho* 
rhorabiu araponitc lescmblingr hexagonal crystals are said 
to be p<:pu(hhexat;onal ; some of the micas are jtsicudoUex- 
agonal, because they appioximate to thchcxnsonal system 
closely iu angle. 

pseudohypertrophic (bu-do-hl-per-trof'ik), a. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of pseudohj-per- 
trophy — Pseudohypertrophic paralysis. Sec paral- 
ysis. 

pseudohypertrophy (su'do-lu-per'tro-fi), ». 
The enlargement of an organ witliout inereaso 
of its proper tissue, as wlicu iu muscular pseu- 
dohypertrophy there is increase of fat and con- 
nective tissue'while the muscle-fibers arc atro- 
phied — Muscular pseudohypertrophy. Snme as 
pscitdohi/pcrtropfiic 

pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, See False De- 
cretals, under dccrctoi. 

pseudolabial (sii-dq-la'bi-al), n. [< pseuclola- 
bi-um -1- -«/.] Of orpertaiiiiugto the pseudola- 
bium of a myriapod. 

pseudolabium (su-do-la'bi-um), 1 !. ; pi. pseudo- 
labia (-ii). [NL. (Packard, 1883), < Gr. ittvSlK, 
false, -f' L. labium, lip.] In ehilopodous M;/- 
riupoda, the sternito of tho subbasilar plate, 
being the part called labium by Newpoi-t: usu- 


A re- 
tailer of falsehoods; a liar. 

pseudologyt (su-dol'o-ji), ». [< Gr. fsiM.oyla, 
falseliood, < 7psvM,6)0(;, speaking falsely, (. tficv- 
false, -P yeyctv, speak: sec -ologtj.] I'ho 
science of lying; falsehood of speech; men- 
dacity; lying. 

Not occording to the sound rules of pscudoloyy. 

Arbuthnot. 

pseudomalachite (su-do-mal'a-kit), n. A hy- 
drous phosphate of copper occuiTing ordinarily 
iu massive foms of a bright-green color, much 
resembling malachite. It is closely related to 
diliydrito and clilite. 

Pseudomelania (su-do-m|-la'ni-a), «. [NL., < 
Gr. iiswl’A, false, -I- NL. Melania, q. v.] An ex- 
tinct genus of shells supcidiciaily resembling 
a melanian, typical of the family Pscudonicla- 
nikla;, 

Pseudomelaniidffi (su-dd-mel-a-ni'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Pseitdomclania -b -iVfa;.'] A family of 
ttenioglossato gastropods, typified by the ge- 
nus Psendomclania. They had elongated turreted 
shells with the aperture oral .and the columella simple or 
plicated forward. The species inhabited the seas of the 
Paleozoic to tlic Tertiary epochs, and are entirely extinct. 


ally a large plate, with a median indeutatiou pseudomembrane (su-do-mem'bran), n. A 
in front and teeth on each side. false membrane. See membrane. 

It may for convenience in descriptive zooloi 
the pseudolabunn. A. S, PacUard, Pioc. I 

[Sue., June, ibS.i, p. 201. membrane — Pseudomembranous hronchitis,brdn- 


oology be termed pseudomembranous (su-do-mem'bru-niis), a, 
3c. Amcr. I’hiios. Qf portaiuiii" to, or of tbe nature of a pseudo- 

113 . n . 201 . ’^1 _ ® . . . ...... 


Pseudolarix (sfi-dorn-riks), n. [NL. (Gordon, 
183S), < Gr. false, + larch: see 

Lanx.'] A gentis of coniferous trees of the 
tri])e AhiciiiiCtV. By some it is included in the genus 
Larix, the laich, from whieh it differs in its cones, their 
pointed scales falling nwavwitli the seeds, and in its leaves, 
wliicli resemble those of Cedrua, the cedar, but are decid- 
uous like those ot the larch. 'I’he only species, P. Ktxmp- 
/eri. is a native of China, and is known as tjolden larch, 
from the color to ^^hlch the light-green leaves turn in 
autumn. It bears pendulous cones aliout inches loiij 


cliitis with the formation of a false membrane lining tlic 
bronchial tubes. It may be due to diplitheria, to the In- 
liulation of hot steam, or to other causes.— Pseudomem- 
branous enteritis, a non-febrile affection of tlie intes- 
tinal mucous membrane, characterized by tlie periodical 
formation of viscous, shreddy, or tubular exudates com* 
posed mainly of mucin.— Pseudomembranous laryn- 
gitis, a laryngitis characterized hy the fonnation on and 
in the mucous membrane of a croupous pseudomembrane; 
true croup.— Pseudomembranous tracheitis, an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the trachea ac* 
compauied by the formation of a pseudomembrane. 


broad and conical falling asunder when ripe, except as pseudometallic (su''(l6-me-tal'ik), a. F:ilBeiy 
long woody thrciuls. passing out of the base of the scales, oTx»-vUrx)-t 

bind them in masses, iico larch. imperfectly metallic, specifically applied 

pseudolateral (su-do-lat'o-rul), fi. Iu7jof.,hav- to a kind of luster closely resembling that or 
iiig a tendency to become lateral when it is metals. 

normally terminal, as the fruit of certain jffc- pseudocionocotylodoiious (su-do-mon-o-kot- 
paiicie. i-le'do-nus), a. In bot.j having two or more 

pseudoieucemia (su'^do-lu-se'mi-U), n. [NL. cotyledons consolidated into a single mass, as 
meiuJoleucicmin, < Gr. false, d- TievKog, in the horse-chestnut. ^ 

■white, + blood. CL Jcncania.’] A disease pseudomorpb (su'dp-morf), «. [< Gr. 

eliaracterized by progressive liy'iierplasia of the deceptive, irregular, 


lymph-glands, sometimes of the spleen, with 
anemia and the development of secondary lym- 
phatic growth iu vaiious parts of the body, 
but without Icucocytosis. Also called Hodg- 
l:UPs disease^ hjmjdtadowma, vniJiffiiant hjiupho^ 
inOf lymphosarcoma, a}tcmia lympJiatica, etc. 
pseudoleucocytbemia (su-do-lu'^ko-si-the'mi- 
il), n. xfseudolcucocythcemia, < Gr, 

false, + ?xvii6g, "white, -H Kvrog, cell, 4* alpa, blood. 
Cf. Icucemia.^ Bamo ns pseudoieucemia. 
pseudolicben (su-do-lT'kcn), u. A so-called 
lichen which does not possess the one mark of a 


or false form; specifically, in viineral., a min- 
eral liaving a definite form belonging, not to 
tho substance of wliicb it consists, but to some 
other substance which has wholly or partially 
disappeared. Sometimes quartz is found in the foim 
of fluor*spar crj'stals, the fluor-spar having been changed 
by a process of substitution into quartz. Such crystals 
arc psciulomoi-phs by substitution ; another illustration 
is that of tinstone, cassitcritc, after orthoclase feldspar. 
A more common and inipoitant class of pseudomorphs 
includes those formed by the chemical alteration of the 
original mineral; these nre illustrated by pseudomorphs 
of native copper after the oxid cuprite, where there has 
been a simple loss of one ingredient, in this case oxygen j 


Pseudoniscidfe 

also, of gypsum after anhydrite, where the anhjdrous c.al- 
clum sulphate has been clianged by assumption of wattr 
to the hydious .sulphate; or, still moic important, where 
there has been a more or less complete exchange of con- 
stituents, n*> of the lead carbonate cerusite after the lead 
siilphid galena, or of seriientinc after ulinsolite, or ol 
kaolin after felihpar, etc. I'seiulonioiphs aie abo formed 
iiy molecular cliange without cli.ange of chemical sub- 
stance, as of calcile after araeonite, or i utile after biook* 
itc; these last are also called jHiranwrjdif. (See para- 
viorjdti^n.) Pseudomorphs \er>' commonly have a non* 
ciystalline waxy structuie, but this is not necossaiily tho 
case. 

pseudomorpllia (su-do-mov'fi-ii), n. [NL.,< Gr. 
TiisvAij;, tiilse, -k NL. moriiliia.] One o£ tlio 
alkuloids of opiuin, Cx 7 HjgN 04 . Also called 
phormia, oxiimoipllia. 

pseudomorpiiic (su-d6-m6r'fik), a. [< pscudo- 
morplt -1- -ic.] Sams as jtsendomorphons. 
pseudomorphine (su-clo-m6r'fin), v. [< Gr. 
i/iei)iS;;f, false, -1- NL. morphina, morpliiuo.] Same 
aspscndomoipliia, 

pseudomorphism (su-do-nior'fizm), n. [< psen- 
domorph -k -Isw.] The'stato of iiaving a form, 
usually crystalline, different from that proper 
to tho mineral; tho process hyxvhich this state 
is brought ahont. Sec psendnmorph. 
pseudomorphosis(su"do-mor-f6'sis), ». [NL., 
< Gr. false, -k /wpi^uenc, a shaping, < 

fiop^ovv, forni, shape, < poptfn'/, fonn.] Same as 
jiseudomoiphism. 

pseudomorphous (su-d6-m6r'fus), a. [< psen- 
domorph -k -ons.] Not" hax-ing tho true fonn ; 
characterized hy or exliibiting pseiulomor- 
pliism; in mineral,, noting snhstancos having 
an external form, usually crystalline, wliieh 
does not properly belong to tiiomselvcs. Seo 
pscitdomorph. 

pseudomorula (su-do-mor'o-ljl), ji.; pi. pscudn- 
morulic (-16). A false morula: applied hy IV. 
S. Kent to a collection or aggregate of cells 
or spores of distinctly unicellular animals, re- 
sembling a morula, biit of a different morpho- 
logical character. See morula. 
pseudomorular (sn-do-mor'o-rjir), a, [< i>sru- 
(lonwrula -k -ar^.] Having the character of a 
psendomornla. 

pseudonavicella (su-do-nav-i-sel'ii), n.\ pi. 
pseudonavicclbr (-§). [NL., < Gr. ^'rrih/f, false, 
-k LL, iiavicclla, a small boat, diiii. of navis, a 
ship: see navc^.] The embryonic form of a 
gregaiino ; one of a number of minnto bodies 
into which the substance of an adult encysted 
gregarino breaks up in reproduction, rscudo- 
mviccliro arc so cnlleil from tiieir resemblance to the navi- 
cellrc or iiavIcul.T) of diatoms. On tlio rupture ot tlio cyst 
of tlio adult gregarino tlicso bodies escape; .ami on rap- 
turcoftliepseudonavicelliotliemselves tlio eniliryo proper 
is similarly set free. See pseudoftlaria, and cut under 
Oregarinidre. Also psexidonavimla. 
pseudonavicellar (su-do-nav-i-sel'itr), a. [< 
pseudonavicella -k -«r3.] Pertainingtoapsoiido- 
uavicolla, or having its character, as the spores 
of Sporonoa. Also pscudonavicnlar, 
pseudonavicula (sft"do-na-vik'u-lii), n. ; pi. 
pscndonavicnlie (-16). [NL., < Gr. xpevSt/g, false, 
-k L. nnvicnla, a small ho.at, dim. of navis, a 
ship.] Same as ymcudonaricclla. 
pseudonavicular (sii"do-na-vik'u-ljir), a. [< 
jtscndonavicida -k -«rS.] ’ Same as.pscndonavi- 
ccllar. 

pseudoneuropter (su"do-nn-rop'ter). n. [< 
Fscudoneuroptcra.] A pseudonenropterous in- 
sect. 

Pseudoneuroptera (su'do-nu-rop'te-ril), n. pi. 
[NL., < Gr. V'fwb/f, false, -k NL. Fhcuroptcra, 
q. v.] An order of Insccta, proposed hy Krieh- 
son in 1840 to contain tliose nenropterons in- 
sects which have tho metamorphosis iueom- 
plote, four membranous wings usually many- 
voined, and mandibulate mouth-parts (except 
in one family, Fphcmcridie). Tlie order tliiis de* 
fined has been divided into three suborders: (1) riatap. 
leva, iiicliidiug tlie PcrUdie, Psoddrr, Embitdrr, and Ter- 
xniiidic; (2) Odonata or dragoii-llies ; and (y) Kphenirrina 
or Alay-Hics. Brauer, liowever, dismenibeis tlie Pseudo- 
ncuroptera, and distributes its components in ins second, 
third, fonrtll, and sixth orders^ — Eplmnerida, Odonata, 
Plccoptera, and Corrodentia — his Plecmdera iiielnding tlie 
perlids, and his Corrodentia the termites and Psocidir, 

pseudoneuropterous (su"do-nu-ro]i'te-nis), a. 
[< I'scndonciiroptcr-a -k -ous.] Pertaining to the 
Psendoncuroptcra, or having their characters, 
pseudo-nipple (su'cl6-nip"l), n. A false nipple 
of tho mammary gland, produced hy the eleva- 
tion of tho uon-glandular part around a depres- 
sion at tlio bottom of which the ducts open. 
Pseudoniscidfe (.sn-do-nis'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < 
Pscndoniscus + -if7<r.] A family of synziphos- 
urous merostomatous crustaceans of Carhonif- 
erons ago, typified by tbe genus P.srndnniscns. 
Tliey bad an oval body, sliort head, large compound eyes, 
and abdomen with seven segments besides the tclson. 



Pseudoniscus 

PseudoniBCUS (sii-do-nis'kus}, n. [NL., < Gr. 

false, + NL. Oniscus, q. v.] Tlio tj^piGal 
genus of inJoiiiiicULx. 

pseudonomania (su'''(^on-6-mfl'ni-ri), v. [Irrog. 

< Gr. (ppr. bolie, mid. ^I'eiKkcOai, 

lie (soo pscit(lo-), + pavia, madness.] A morbid 
propo7isity to lie. 

pseudonucleolus (su^'do-nu-kle'odus), n , ; pi. 
uiUfiiuclroVi {-\\). [NL., < Gr. false, 

-H Ij. \>Hck<)his, dim. of nucleus, ii little imt: see 
7>n>-'toiif<i,'] An accessory or siipi>lcmcntary 
Tin-dt ns of some ova. 

psGudonychiuni (su-do-nik'i-um), n.; pi, p'^cu- 
(finiurJiift Glj). [^i., < Gr. false. + NL. 

tinjirlhiiu, < 1 . v.] Ill (uioiu.^ tlic onyeliiiini or 
bpun‘'»us ck.v, I'cf’voen the true tar'':il claws, 
^''e n'']n)ihni) and ii}ii/rliiinn,iindcoW]r,\li payo- 

II ’/t I'niiit, 

pseudonjTn t'-uMd-nim), ». [Also ji^cuiUnnfuic : 

< r.ji'rndoiiiiu/f , \ Gr. }’'n'iV.n'viwrj having a false 
iiame.<i' false, + oi'e/m,/*ro/m,nunu*.] 1, A 
f.'iNe name; e^]leeiaIly, a fiotitioiis name as- 
s\im» tl by ail author in order to conceal or veil 
liis identity. 

Tli'’ [I’rout.-] sisters ndoptoil the Currrr, 

nii<, .'inil Alton l!ell. oonespomlinfr to their 

L, Stijihdx, iMct. >ntiim:d J!io^'., VI. 110. 

2. In uftl. Ill'll,, the vi’rnaeular iiamo of a .spe- 
cies or other -xi'oup of aniinals or phints, as (U>- 
tingui'-hed fioin its tenaldo ti-elinical name: 
thus, rohiii is the pif tifhttinu of I'urdu'i DUfjruio- 
ynts. f'oaf'v, 'J'in^ Auk. I. oill (l^‘^4j. 
pseudonymal ('•fi-don'i-tnal). u. [< p^cudfnnim 
4--fd.J In -oo/., vernacular; not locdinieal noi 
tonublo, as tlie name of an animal ; not having 
The ehnraeter of an onym. 
pseudonjTuity (MMlq-nim'i-ti), a. [ipscudonijm 
-h -*Vy.] Tli(' state of being p<eudonyiiious, or 
of b('.‘iriiiL' a iaKe naniG or .signature; the act 
or pi art ice of writing umlcT an assumed name. 
CfcUmporifni J%n\ (Imp, Diet.) 
pseudonymous ^'^u-don'i-inus), u. [< Gr. i/'m-- 
having a lalse name: .see pst udoinjw.'] 
13' aring n ]i^eudo]iym, or faNe nnme: npidied 
to an author wlio pulili.''hes a work under a 
fal-r- or ieigned nann , or to a vork thus puh- 
lislied. 

la tl»f'p-imiti\«« ifrcMif ptiliUrnti'»(i. lurfore thirc cMstcd 
“ii n. I'hii.' ii’ilili'-,” liti ni\ iirmliH tinn'.\\<'it'<ifrcti nnoni* 
ni'iii* : III . . iht I "'III- till ma'-k <<f a lU-tiiluus n.imo, 
and V • ri ;>**>' i> 

I, D'hroiU, Atiicii. of Lit., II. lUe. 

pseudonymously «dc. In a 

ji'f'nilonyiiinii' Tiiaiiner; uiulcra i)!-eiuloiiyiii, or 
lic'lilinns or I'al.i' iiaiiic. 

Th *t 'IMP *' ti'Mj of cniiioniilcMihichyfmfopfCffflon.v- 
j/Ki'o'f^ V Jill llic tltlo id " hitter Alv." 

Lnrliiiut, Iiipoldshy Legends, II , I'rof 

pseildopnralysis MiMo-pn-ralM-sis), ii. An af- 
foi'Uon rc-MiiliUii!' paralysis, Init regarded as 
di'thu'l from ordinary forins.—Spastlc pseudo- 
paralysis, h mn ns ^pinal par(7f«/u> (wiijch .see, 

iiinlj r j'ir’f'/ 

psendoparaplegia (sn-dd-par-n-iilC'.ii-il), a. 
An alli ction lil:i' paraplegia, Inif regarded as es- 
sentially di-(ini't — Tetanoid pscudoparaplesia. 
Siinu n« yjiiii'tl («]ileli fee, under pnrnlih 

fi’}. 

pseudo-parasite (■sfi-dd-par'a-sit), ;i. An a)i- 
jpareiit ]iara^i|p'; a eoininensal nr inqnilino; 
al-n, a jilant wliicli attaeks vegetable tissues, 
but only tlmy are dead, 

pseudoparasitic (sn-dn-imr-a-sit'ik), ri. Para- 
sitie aiipnri ntly but not really; commensal; 
iminiline, 

pseudoparenclijTua <su"diepa-roiig'ki-inii), ». 
In a tis-iie resembling pareneliyma, 

but ni far dilTerent origin, being prodiieod from 
rmiled and traiisfonncd liy])lin'. 
pseudoparenchymatous (su-dn-par-eng-kim'- 
a-tas). tl. In h'll., belonging lo or resembling 
pseiidnpnreneliyrna. 

pseudoparench’yme (Hu'do-pa-reng'kim), ii. 

Knme as p^t iiflnptrroicJii/mtt, 
pseudoparesis (su-do-iiar'e-sis), ii. An alTee- 
lion rr-senibling pai’e.sis, but regarded as dis- 
tinct from ordinary foniis — Spastic pseudopar- 
CEls, Same as t^pntHc tqiinal parapjui. (a'lllcli see, under 

pseudoparthenogenesis I su - do -pilr '' the -no - 
jen'e-si^), //. 'I’liat mode of reproduction which 
is infermediate hetween metagenesis and par- 
llieringene.sis pr'oper. .S^ienctr, Prim of Biol., I. 
214. 

pseudo-patron ('su-do-inl'trpn), n, A pretended 
or woiild-he patron. [Rare.] 

Id.tnrherH of a rialit of ndvo.vpon may therefoi e be tlicpe 
thrr'cpcrfoilii — Wxa PfCUdO’iialron, hii clcik. and t lie (U di- 
nary. BlacUlonc, Com., HI. xvi, 
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pseudopediform (svi-do-ped'i-fonn), a. [< Or. 
false, -b L. pes {ped-), = E. foot, + for- 
ma, form.] Having the character of a psondo- 
pod; psendopodial. 

Body ciliated, . . . witliout psevdt^edi/onn prolonc.a- 
tions. Arthur Adams, Man. Nnt, Hist., p, 370. 

pseudopercular (su-do-ptr'lal-liir), a, l<pscn- 
dopcreiil-inn -orS.] False op secomhaiy, as an 
operculum; pertaining to a pseudopercnlum. 

pseudopercuiate (su-do-per'ku-lat), a. [< 
2 ]scitdoprrciil->im -b -aiei.] Provided with a 
pseudopercnlum; having the aperture clo.seil 
by a p.sendopcrcnlmn. 

pseudoperculum (su-do-per'lcu-lum), ».; pi. 
psniiiopcrciiln (-lii). [NL., < Gr. ^levtU/c, false, 

•b L. opiroiliim, ii liil, cover: seo operclc."] A 
false oporcle; a kind of seeoiidnry lid closing 
tbo aperture of tlio sliell of .some piilmonato gas- 
tropods. Seo cliiu.sUiiiiii. Also called liiber- 
ntintlum. 

pseudoperidium (suMq-iio-rid'i-um), «. In 
miiiiil., .a false porhUuni: a nnme given to tho 
inembninons cup inclosing the spores in 2Eci- 
ihitm. Sfo piridiiim and -Lcitliiiiu. 

pseudoperiodic (su-do-pc-ri-od'ik), a. Qna.si- 
periodic. 

pseudoperipteral (su do-pe-iip'te-r.al), a. In 
arch., lalscly peripleral: noting a femplowith a 
jiortieo in Iront, or porticos ui front and rear, 



ri.nn of rscii'lrtpf'fiptcr.tl Tfiuple of Fortun.i VinliS, Uonic. 

but with tlu* columns on its Hanks engaged in 
the walls, instead of standing free. Coni];)are 
plan under ojn*>thodomos\ 

Thtrc nre but t«o known c.vninplcs of Orcck antlqulfj 
of a ;> « m/*« pcnptfrul t.tructuie the gigantic fane of .In- 
IilkrnhmplumtAgi igenlum..aml lliemnc-columneiUtU- 
llcc at iV'tuia. JJncifc. Prit., II. 410. 

pseudoperipteros (suMo-pe-Hp'te-ros), ». [L., 

< Gr. 7 l'cvik::i piTTTtpor^ with a lalse peristyle, < 

false, + rr/t/rrrpor, with n single row of 
columns all around: scvjtcnjfkro^.'] Ap.sendo- 
pcripteral structure. 

It noiiM he ihUlcttlt to decide Mhellier this pccnliar 
jnnttln pt n7/f*Tf/%|frinph of Zcii^nt Agilgeiilumlowed it.s 
caufouiiatioti to tlio Imlhliiig-stoiic at <Uspo5nl, ... or 
rvhethtr other enn-|dimtl«nH led lo this tdmormai negn 
tion of the fiindruncntal principles of coliinmar architn. 
turc. JUlfcr, Ancient Art(tr. by Chuko), p. 2ia. 

Pseudopballia (su-do-fari-ii), v. pi. [NL,, < 
Gr. false. + i^nK/uc, pliallus. J In i\Idreh*s 

svsteni, n class of gastropods ehnrnclcnzed by 
tlio suppo.sed abscjico of an intromiltont male 
organ, comprising tlio orders Jlhiptdoglossa and 
Dorofflos'sff. Also called Kxocephuht. 
Pseudophidia (siVdo-fid'idl), n. pi [NL., < Gr. 
I'-tidr/r, false, + bipioiov, dim. of a scipcnt: 
see Ophidia.^ In Do Blainville’s system of clns- 
sifiention, tni order of Ampluhiu, characterized 
by tlio limbless serpoiitifonn body (whence tlio 
name); tlio crccilians, or Ophwmovpha. See 
CrcciUidic. 

pseudopliidian (sn-do-fid'i-tjn), u. and w. [< 
J\scuflophtdia + -ffw.] I, h. llavingthc appear- 
ance of .an ojiliidian, as an amphibian ; belong- 
ing to Xho J*scudophi(tia. 

II. 11. A member of tbo Psntdophidia. 
pseudophone (suMq-fdn), n. [< Gr. ftvfifjet 
-h <lir.n't/^ voice.] Aii iiislrmneiifc for the stmly 
of tlie perception of direction of sounds by tho 
human ear, Ity It rmiud may he made to appear as 
coming frr*in any uin cMon other limn the true one Tar- 
pkci -’ f.i‘‘fein*d lo th«- head b> stiaps and carrjing nd- 
Jnshdde tl«-pl.ite inlrr«ra— the latter pioduclng Ihu cf- 
feels— conKtiliito the Instrument. 

Pseudophyllidea (su^dp-ti-lid'c-ii), u.pl [NL., 

< Cr. false, d- lent, + -idcff.] A 

gi’oup of the Cesfoidra, or cestoid worms, in- 
cluding those tai)ewonus whicdi, wlien iniiturc, 
luivcnciihor suckers nor lobes on tho bend, hut 
a deep gi’oove on each side. The group Include?) 
tapes loniid In v.arioiis llblies. aniphlhlans, and wator- 
hlrd'f, an well as Tlothriocrphaltmuiluit, the hm »d tapewoi in, 
occasionally Infesting the human Imdy. 

Pseudopneumona (sii-cloji-iiu'inn-nii), ll.pl. 
[NL., ( Gr. false, -b srric/iuCj hing.] A 

group of ro.striferous gastropods, with the gills 
in very nnmcroiis cross-rows on Ihn inner snr- 
faco of tho mantle, eyes in front of tho bases 
of tho tontaclcs, and operenlunl spiral. It in- 
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eluded the families Littorinidx, Lacunidm, and 
Truncatcllidec. J. E. G-ray. 
pseudopod (su'do-pod), n. [< Gr. false, 

+ szoL-c (170(5-) = E. foot.'] 1. A memher of 
the Escudopoda, as an amceha; any protozoan 
which is iivovidcd with pseiidopodia, or has tho 
power of protruding diversifonn parts of its 
sarcode in tho form of psoudopodia, serving as 
temporary' organs of locomotion ; a rhizopod ; a 
my.vopod. — 2. A pseudopodium. 

Pseudopodat (su-dop'o-dji), n. pi. [KL. : see 
pscudttpud.] In Elirenberg’s system of classi- 
iication (1830), a division of anonterous infu- 
sorians, containing those called root-footed, or 
tlie Jincebtra, ArccUina, and Jkwillaria. The 
term is disused, lint is the origin of the very 
common words psctidopotl and pscndopodiiim. 
pseudopodal (su-doji'o-dal). a. [< psciidnpod 
-b -«1.J 1. Provided until pseudopods; fur- 

nished with false feet; of or pertaining to the 
I’scudopoda ; rhizopod; myxopod. — 2. Pertain- 
ing to pseudopodia; psendopodial. 
pseudopode (su'do-pod), n. [<. psendopodium.] 
Same as jisciidopoduim. 
pseudopodia, n. Plural ot pscudopodinm. 
psendopodial (su-do-p6'di-al), a. [< pscudopo- 
iliinn + -at] Pertaining to psendopodia; form- 
ing or formed by psendopodia: as, a psciido- 
podiiil process; psendopodial movement; the 
psendopodial aperture for the protrusion of 
psendopodia in tho test of a foraminifer. 
pseudopodian (sti-do-po'di-.an), a. [< ^isendo- 
podniin -b -an.] Same us pscudojiodial. 
pseudopodic (su-do-pod'ik), a. [< pseudopod 
■b -!('.] Same as 'pseudopodal. II'. N. Kent. 
pseudopodium (sh-dp-p6'di-uro), ii,; pi. pscu- 
dopodia (-ii), [NL., ’< Gr. TjisvtU/g, false, -b a-oi'f 

(170(5-) = E'./oot.] 1. In I’roiozoa, as psendo- 

pods, rhizopods, or my-vopods, a temporary 
divorsit'orra prolongation or protrusion of the 
sarcode or body-substance of the animalcule, 
to anv o.\tent or in any shape, capable of being 
williiirawn orvoah.sorbediiito Ihc general mass 
of tlie body, and .serving ns an organ of locomo- 
tion, prehension, or ingestion ; a pseudopod, or 
false foot: generally in the plural. The term is 
\cry eomprtliciisiie in its .npiilicntion to foot.like, finger- 
like, o» i.i>.llke proi esses of tlio lioUj of pfotozomis; but 
it Is tbo c-Miitiiil (.Imnieler of n pseailopoiliinn tobesoft, 
(llvoisifoini, or vnrinblo in slinpe, ami tinipoinry, oi snb- 
Jcit to ro.ileoriition — in wliioli it spoofs tlio oignu tliffcrs 
fioin tlio liM.ll or constniit ]iiocesses of imini' iirotoznans, 
ns uili.ior Il.igolln rsemlopoiliaaro biplily dinrnetoristlc 
of tbo low or or non-coitlcate protozoiins, the myxopods or 
iblziipnils piopor, 115 nil tbo ninoiMfoinis, the boliozonns, 
tlio fui-.inilnifois. etc. Tboy may boliioiul iiml loliato pio- 
coi-sts ot sarcode, or slondor aiiimcntous rays. When 
biliatc llio psoudopodia roniain distinct fioni one onotber, 
tlioir niarpins nio dour niiil transparent and tbeRraiiules 
ivliieb tboy may contain plainly flow intotboirintoriorfiom 
tbo more llnnl oontral pint of tbo body, or ‘tlie nbole body 
of the iininiiiloiilo may Ilow into suoli a psondopod, thus 
cltooting a jiaoiili.ir kind of loconiotlon. But alien they 
nro lllifoiiii tlicy arc rory apt to inn into one miotlier, and 
Kilo rise to networks, tlie constitnont blnnicnts of wliicli, 
lioweTcr, readily separate and loKiiin tlioir proi ions foim ; 
anil, w liolbor llioy do this or not, tlio sm faces of tlicse psou- 
dopodia are liosct iiy iiiiniifo prainilos, wliicli are in inces- 
sant niotion. See ent.s undoi Artawtphirrium, Aniauta, and 
Mufnlia. 

2. In llolifcra, tho alioral region, caudal ex- 
tremity, or tail-end of a whcel-animaleulo. It 
vniios liiiicb in size, foi-ni. nnd fnnctioii, nnd may bo 
alisoiit. W lien best del dopoii, it is a considoriiliie nins- 
oiiiar orpan, serv inp as a siuki i like moans of attnoliniont 
OI as a flii-liko orpan for swininiinp. It is sonictimcs a 
pair of tails, like styles or tliiiis 

3. In bot.i (a) In Mtisci, a false pedicel, or 
elongation of tho extremity of a branch of tho 
oophyte, in the form of a stalk, supporting a 
spnrogonium or capsule. 

In Bplinpnuni, thesporognnluin is fully dcvclopcil v ithin 
the cpigoiial lenve?, nud uhen complete tho n.\is hciieiith 
It clongntts, forming the ttnnulopndivjn. 

Enaje. Bnt., IV. 110. 

(h) In Mycefnena. a protrusion of the protoplasm 
of an amceboid body, which may bo drawn in, 
or into which tho whole body may move, 
pseildoproct (su'do-prokt), v. [< Gr. fnnM/g, 
false 1 “p(J^Tds‘, anus.] 1. Tin* anus or anal 
opening of tho psondembryo or cebinopfedhim 
of an eehinodenn — 2. Tho fnlso osculo, or 
psendostomo, of a sponge. TJ'. J. hollas. 

Tlie fmiltynso of the term osculo foi uh:it is neither 
functionally nor morphologically a mouth is here obvious, 
for In one kcusc the ost-ule is always a iisoudostomc; it 
would ho hettur If tlie tei-m could he suhsti- 

tuted. Eiici/c. Brit., XXII. 410. 

pseudoproctous (.su-do-prok'tns), a. [< psru- 
(Itijiriicl + -iin.s.] Pren-ided ivitli a psondo- 
proet. 

pseudoprostyle (su-do-pro ,rtil), a. [< Gr. t/icv- 
(ii/i;, liilsc,-!- -pn^rr/nr, prostyle.] NoHngapor- 
f ieo the projccl ion of whicli from the wall is loss 
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thnn thf' wiiltti of its intfrcoliimniation. Uns- 

pseudopsia («u-<lop'5i-fi). ?i. [XL.. < Or. 
fal':*'*, 4* O'’- f. Lal-'f' <i"}jt-iiorcoptioii. 

pseudopupa (su-do-pu'p;i;, a.: pi. Jt'-ntdopup/r 
(-pG). [XL., < Or. fjiLo, + XL. pifj>fi, 

q. V.] A faNo pupa : api>lied to the fifth stage, 
or coaretate papa, of tho'^e in.'^’Oets wliich un- 
dergo Ir.'jternictaiuorpliosis. Also called sniii- 
pupn. .Sec ronrctatc, and out under Sttnri'^, 
pseudopupal (su-<lp-pu'pal). a. [< P'^cudopupa 
+ -o/.J fertaining to a p^cudopupa, or having 
its characters. 

Pseudopus (sii'do-pus), n. [XL. (^Icn'cm, 1S20), 
< Or. ^r'n-6r,r, falsc, + -01 i {■zof'>~) = K.Jhot.'] A 
genus of lizards of the family ZouundiCy having 
nidimcntaiy hind limbs and traces of shoulder- 
girdles. P, paJlasi is an example, 
pseudoramose (sii-dp-ra'mos), a. [<Gr. 
false, 4- L. a branch: see ramus, ramose.] 

In hot., forming false branches. See jiseudora- 
viutus. 

pseudoramulus (su-do-ram'u-lus), pi. j)sc»- 
doramuft f-li). [X’L., < Gr. false, + L. 

ramidus, dim. of ramus, a branch.] In hot., a 
false branch: applied to the filaments of the 
liindariaccic and other algte, in which the ter- 
minal part of the filament detaches itself and 
applies itself laterally to an enlarged part of 
the filament called the hetcrocyst. See hctcro- 
eiist. 

pseudo-ray (sirdd-ra), ». A straight line or ray 
in non-Euclidean geometry. 

Pseudorca (su-dor'kii), ii' [XL., < Gr. 
falsc, + L. orca, a kind of whale: see Orca'^.'] 
A genus of cetaceans, established for the re- 
ception of the Phoc<€na crassidcus of Owen, dis- 
covered subfossil in England, and afterward 
found living, related to Orca, but having only 
about 40 teeth and oO vertebrie, the cervicals 
mostly aiikylosed, the lurabars half as long 
again ns they are broad. The animal is black, 
and attains a length of 14 feet. 

Pseudoscines (su-dos'i-nez), n.pl [XL., < Gr, 
false, + L. osccu {osc^n^), a singingbird: 
see Oscnirs.] In oniith., in Sclater’s aiTange- 
ment of 1880, a suborder of Passcrcs, including 
the Jeromifodi ahnormalcs of GarrodaudForbes, 
or the genera Menura and Atrichia of Australia, 
as together distinguished from Oscincs, or nor- 
mal acromyodian Passcrcs. 
pseudoscinine (su-dos'i-nin), a. Anomalously 
oscinine, as the lyre-birds and scrub-birds of 
Australia; belougiug to the Pseudoscines. 
pseudosclerosis (su'do-sldo-ro'sis), «. A ease 
resembling clinically multiple sclerosis, but 
not presenting the characteristic lesions post 
mortem. 

pseudoscope (su'do-skop), n. [< Gr. 
false, + CKo-ctv, %*ie*w.] A kiud of stereoscope 
that makes concave parts appear convex, and 
convex parts concave. 'Wlieatstone's pscudoscope 
produces these elTects by the use of two fiint-frlass rcctun- 
gular pi isms, which reflect the light coming from the ob- 
ject viewed from their inner surfaces, the latter being, 
with reference to the eye of the observer, at the angle of 
total reflection. 

Hence, too, the obstinacy with wbicb human faces and 
forms, and other extremely familial’ convex objects, refuse 
to appear hollow when viewed through Wheatstone's 
doacope. W. Jana’s, Mind, XII 52S. 

pseudoscopic(bu-do-skop'ik),«. [< pscudoscope 
+ -ic.] Pertaininf; to the psetidoseope, or to the 
class of optical phenomena tyhieh it presents, 
in which false impressions of visual objects are 
conveyed to the mind. 

By pscxidnscopic vision we mean that “conversion of 
relief" which is produced by the combination of two re- 
versed perspective projections. 

ir. B. Carpenter, 'Micros., § 31. 

The second [group of illiisioiisl relates to the instability 
of our judgments of relative distance and size by the eye, 
and includes especially what are known as pscxtdo^copic 
illusions. IT. Janies, Mind, XII. 524. 

pseudoscopically (su-do-skop'i-kal-i), adv. In 
a pseudoscopic manner; as in a psendoscope. 

When mounted pseudoscopically, at first it [a photograph] 
is 1 ery unsatisfactory. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXIII. 423. 

pseudoscopy (sii'do-sko-pi), «. [< pscudoscope 

+ -1/3.] Tile use of tho pseudoscopo, or the 
production of effects similar to those e.xhib- 
ited by it. 

pseudoscorpion (sh-do-sk6r'pi-on), II. [< NL. 
jiscudoscoipio^n-), < Gr. false, -b cnop-ioq, 

h. scorp;o(ii-), a scorpion.] A false scorpion; 
a member of the Pscudoscorpioiics or Cliclifcri- 
d.r. See cut in next column. 
Pseudoscorpiones (su'do-skor-pi'o-nez), u. p!. 
[NL.,pl. ol 2iscudoscorpi6{ii-) : see psciidoscoi^ii- 
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on.] An order of trachc- 
ate arachniilans,\ritli se"- 
montod abdomen not dis- 
tinctly separated from 
tlie ce'plialotlior.ix, didac- 
tyl or clielate maxillary 
palps, two or fotir eyes, 
ami no postabdomcn nor 
poison-glands: tho false 
scorpions, of tlie families 
Chcliferidcc and Ohisiidcc. 

Also called CLcIifchdra. 

Also Pscudoscorpionina, 
and as a family Psciidc- 
scorpionida:. 

pseudoseptate (sfi-do- 
scp't.at), o. 1. In Ini., 
having tho appearance of being septate, as 
many spores. — 2. In rod’/., bating psendosepta. 
as corals. 

pseudoseptum (sii-do-scp'tum), n. ; pi. pseudo- 
septa (-t[i). In corals, a false septum; a sep- 
tum not liomologous with the regular septa of 
corals — that is, not identified as a calcified 
mesentery. Thus, in Hetiopora, with eight 
mesenteries only, there aro twelve pseudo- 
septa. 

pseudosiphon (su-do-sT'fon), «. [NL., < Gr. 
iicvii/i, falsc, -1- aifov, siplion: see siphon.'] A 
false siphon; the vertical trace in the exter- 
nal solid ping of the truncated shell of certain 
ceplialopods, as orthoeer.atitcs, continuous tvith 
the true siphon. A-Hi/of/, Proe.Bost. Soe.Nat. 
Hist., XXII. 258. 

pseudosiplional(su-d 9 -sl'fo-nal), a. [<j)scudo- 
sijihon -1- -o/.] Of, pertaining 'to, or resembling 
tbe psendosipbon of cephalopods. 

pseudosipliuncle (su-do-si'fung-kl), «. [< Gr. 
ipevdiK, false, + E. siphiiiicic.] A pseudosiphon. 
j[. Hijati. 

pseudosmia (su-dos'mi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. V't''- 
dr/c, false, + oa/d/, odor.J False smell-percep- 
tion. 

Pseudosolanese (su'-do-so-la'iio-e), n.pl. [NL. 
(Bentham and Hooker, 187C), < Gr. V«r<h}f, false, 
+ NL. ^o/rt«e<r.] A series or suborder of gamo- 
petalous plants of the order Scrophularincie, 
having some relationship with tho order Sola- 
naccx, and characterized by alternate leaves, 
uniformly centripetal inflorescence, a five-lobed 
corolla with the two upper lobes exterior, and 
four, sometimes five, perfect stamens. It includes 
9 genera and 3 tribes, of which the Verhusccir, or the innl- 
len tribe, is tlie cliicf. They arc lierbs or slirubs, tlie 
flowers witli a broad corolla-tube bearing ratlier flat .and 
sprc.ading lobes. 

pseudospermic (su-do-sper'mik), a. [<. pseudo- 
sperm-ium -b -/c.] In hot., forming or pertain- 
ing to a pseiidospermium. 

pseudospermium (su-do-spflr'mi-um), ii. [NL., 
< Gr. im'di/c, false, -b atrep/ia, seed.] In hot., any 
one-seeded indehiscent fruit in wliich the peri- 
carp so closely invests the seed that the whole 
appears as merely a seed — for e.xample, an 
aehenium. 

pseudospermous (su-do-sp/tr'mus). a. [As 
pscudospcrm-ic -b -oiw.] Same as pseudosper- 
mic. 

pseudospiere (su'do-sfer), n. 1. A surface of 
constant negative ciii-vature. — 2. A sphere in 
non-Euclidean geometry. 

pseudospherical (su-do-sfer'i-k.al), a. Having 
a constant negative cmwatiire. 

Were space reaWj pseudospherical, then stars would ex- 
hibit a reM parallax even if they were infinitely distant. 

Encyc. Brit., XV. C64. 


Pseudosplierical surface, a surface like that generated 
by tlie rotation on its axis of the curve 

X + Yr- — !/- = rlog — . 

Pseudospora (sfi-dos'po-rii), n. [NL.,< Gr. ijitv- 
false, -b axdpog, seed.] A genus of myxo- 
myeetous fungi, typical of the family Pscudo- 
sporcce, with i)lasmodium wanting, or at least 
unknown. 

pseudospore (su'do-spor), n. [< Gr. 
false, -b crzdpog, seed.] In niycol., same as 
tclcutosporc. 

Pseudosporeae (sii-do-spo'rS-e), n. jil. [NL. 
(Zopf), < Psciidosjtora -b -<?<T.] A family of 
myxomyeetous fungi of the class Monadinae, 
typified bv the genus Pseudospora. 

pseudostella (su-do-stel'ii), n. [NL., < Gr. 
Tlievir/g, false, -b L. Stella, star.] A meteor or 
phenomenon of any kind resembling a star in 
tho heax'cns. 

pseudostigma (sfi-do-stig'mji), n. ; pi. pseudo- 
stigmata (-ma-tii). A kind of false stigma with 


which some trachcate acarines, as the (iriha- 
tid.r or beetle-mites, are jirovided. In tho'c ndti . 
the pscmlosti^ninta an? con«picuous doml. tubular, arul 
each ha? a filament pn'jeclin? from the interior of tho 
tube. 

pseudostoma (sn-dos'to-ma). u.; pX. p^icudo^lo- 
mata {su-do-sto'ma-t[i). [NL.: see le/o- 
stniuc.] 1. In (iimf., a siiiiposed opening on the 
snrfaee of a serous membnine. regarded as tlie 
month of one of tlie absorbents or lynipliiitic 
x'csscls whicli begin in siieli nionibranes. — 2 . 
Inror'//.: (a) Same as p-'r lo/evtomr. 2. (//f) [cop.] 
Tlie namc-giring genus of /’.v Mi/ov/omn/.r; 
sjmonjTnoiis witli llenmgn. Tlaiiuas dag, 1823. 
Also called niplnsloma, darcophariK. and Js- 
coingi. 

pseudostomatous (su-do-stom'a-tns), a. [< 
pscudostoma(.'-) -X- -ous.J Provided with pseii- 
dostomiita, as a serous surface; of or pertain- 
ing to a psendostonia. 

pseudostome (sfi'do-stom), u. [< Klj.pscudos- 
toma (cf. Gr. V riikioropn, tlie falsc or blind month 
of a river), < Gr. falsc, -b croi.a, month.] 

1. The mouth or oral orifice of the pseudembryo 
or ccliinopntdinm of an echinoderm; a pseii- 
dostoma: coiTclated witliji-cio/ryirocf. — 2. Tho 
false osenlum or secondary opening replacing 
an original oscnle of a sponge. Also called 
pscudoproct. 

Socomlaiy canals or cavitie.s, ubich may tie ineiirrent 
(vestibular) or cxciiirent (cloacal). tlie opening of the tat- 
ter to tlie exterior being termed a false oseule or /‘.'■endo- 
stome. ir. J. Sottas, Encyc. Itrit., XXJI. till. 

3. A pouched rat, or pocket-gopher, of North 
Amorioa, as Gcomgs hursarius. See Pscudos- 
toma, 2 (/)). 

Pseudostomidse (sii-do-stom'i-tle), u. pi. [NL. 
(Gervnis, ISIS), < Pscudostoma -b -id.r.] A 
family of American rodents, with external 
eheek-ponches, named from the genus Pscudns- 
ioma ; the pocket-rats and pocket-miee, now 
dissociated in the two families Gcomgklrc and 
Saccomgidec; the psendostomes. 

pseudostomine (su-do-sto'min). a. [<j).?fi«/o- 
sfomc-i- -iiic^.] Haring external ehock-ponchos, 
as a pocket-rat or poeket-monse; saccomyine. 

pseudostomosis (sfrido-sto-mo'sis). 11 . [NL., < 
2 iscudostomc -b -osis.] ' Tlie formation or exis- 
tence of a pseudostome, or false osculc, as that 
of a sponge. IT. J. Sollas, Enevo. Brit., XNII. 
416. 

pseudostomotic (su''d6-sto-mot'ik), a. [< ji.scu- 
dostomosis (.-oi-) + -fc.] Cliaracterized by or ex- 
hibiting pseudostomosis; provided with pscu- 
dostomes or false oscnles, as a sponge. 

pseudostomous (su-dos'to-mns), n. [<j)Sf»f/o- 
stomc + -OKS.] Haring' psendostomes, as a 
sponge ; of or pertaining to psendostomes. 

pseudostroma (su-do-stro'mii), «. lniugcol.,a 
false stroma ; a cellular b'ody resembling a 
stroma, as tliat produced in certain lichens. 
See stroma. 

pseudosymmetry (su-do-sim'o-tri), n. In ergs- 
tah, false symmetry; the appearance of hin'ing 
a liigher degree of symmetry than is actually 
tho ease, usually produced through twinning. 
See twill. 

Pseudotetramera (sfrido-te-tram'e-rji), n. jil. 
[NL. (Westwood, 1839): see iiscudoicframcrous.] 
In Westwood’s system of classification, one of 
the four prime dirisious of Colcoptcra, including 
those beetles in which the tarsi arc fix'e-jointed, 
but the fourth joint is minute and concealed lie- 
tween the lobes of the preceding, it is equivnlcnt 
to tlie Cryptojicntamcra of Eunneister and the Subpenta- 
wera of Latreille. It includes tbe larjre and inipoitant 
groups Ithynchophora, Lonyicomia, and Phytophaya. 

pseudotetramerous (su'do-te-tra'm'e-ms), a. 
[< Gr. xlitv6fj£y false, + -i-rapEg (rerpa-j, four. + 
pipo^j part.] Havings apparently foiir-joiiitcd 
but actually five-jointed tarsi, as a beetle ; of or 
pertaining to tbe Pseudotetramera. 

pssudotinea (su-do-tin'e-il), n. [< Gr. xj'er(h',r, 
falsc, + L. tinea, a worm.^ The larva of cer- 
tain pyralid moths, as tbe bee-motb, Galcria 
ccrcana, which feeds on wax, and is a terrible 
enemy to bees. They sometimes infold tbe cell? in 
theirwebs to such an extent ns to destroy the community. 
See Galcria, and cut under lee-vwth. 

Pseudotrimera (su-do-trirn'e-rji), n.jd. [L^L. 
("Westwood, 1S39): see pse'udotrimerous.'] In 
Westwood’s system of classification, one of the 
four prime divisions of Colcoptera, including 
those beetles in M’hicli the tarsi are four-joint- 
ed, tbe third joint being very diminutive and 
concealed between the lobes of tho preceding. 
It is equivalent to the Cri/ptotctrainera of Eunneister and to 
the Subtetramera and Trimcra of Latreille. It includes tlie 
three families Erotylidrc, Endoinychid/c, and CoccincUidec. 



^JseudotrimeroTis 

pseudotrimerous (su-do-trim'e-ms), a. [< Gr. 

false, + Tpelg (r/)f-),tlu’c*e, pipoc, part.] 
Ha\nng apparently only three, but actually four 
tarsal joints, as a beetle ; of or pertaining to 
tho Pscudoirlmcra, 

Pseudotsuga' (sfi-dot-su'gii), n. [NL. (Car- 
rit^ro, 1SG7), < Gr. Tj>€v(h'/c, false, + NL. Tsuga^ 
q. V.] A genus of coniferous trees of the 
tribe AhiciU}Cfc. Ijy Eicliler, Bugler, and others It 
is united with the related genus Tfnipa, the lienilock- 
sprucc, from wliich it has been distinguished by the ab- 
Fcucc of resin-vcsiclesln the seeds, by the smooth luunch- 
Icts. and by cones fringed v ith conspicuous sharply two- 
lolled liracts much longer than the scales, \\ ith tlieir mid- 
ribs prolonged into a spine or bristle. There is but one 
species, P. Douplani^ discovered by the Scotch botanist 
liavid Douglas, in Oregon, in 1S25, the most widely dis- 
tributed timber-tree of the Pacillc States, known as red 
or itdlow ftr, Orrpon piixe, Davgla^f j\r, Doinhf- tgirMcr, 
and Domjla» vinr, (See Or«v/OJi piue, under The 

wood is unlike that of any related conifer in it.-, abun- 
dance of sjiirally maiked wood-cells. The trees are at 
first pynmiidal and spmcc-likc, afterward more spread- 
ing, with vorj- thick and rough brown hark. Thej bear 
flat and very narrow linear leaves, spirally Inserted, but 
spreading somewhat In two ranlis by a twist at the base, 
and handsome pendulous cones, which are ncaib cj- 
lindrical, 2 or 3 inches long, and are matured the tlrk 
year. In the w.irlety mncrocarprf^ the hemlock of the San 
Bernardino Slomitains, a smaller tree, about .^0 feet in 
height, the cones reach 7 inches long, and the larger seeds 
contain ns many as from nine to twel\e seed leaves. 

Pseudoturbinolidffi (su-dr)-ter-bi-iiol'i-<]o). «. 
pi. [NL., < Gr. f.-ilcp, + NL. Tnrhinn- 

lUl!C.'] A fnraily of o.^:tinct .oporose pcdoroder- 
matous corals, icsembliiig Tiirhinoliil.r, hut \vitl\ 
septa cacli composed of throe lamina' free in- 
ternally, cxtcnially united hy a single rosta. 
The genus Dasmia is an example. ANo called 
/M.s'WiiV/.t. E(hcarfl‘t nvd llainir, ISaO. 
pseudova, ». Plnral ot pscttdoriim. 
pscudoval fsrMlo'val),n. [<;w»dor»(» H- -ol.] 
Of or pertaining td'a pseudovum or motovnm. 
JImIc;/. Aunt. Invert., p. 331. 
pseudovarian (sil-dp-va'ri-an), a. [< j)<iru(lo- 
rnr-v + -inn.] Of or jiGrtainiiiff to a pseiido- 
vary: as, a pscMiovarlaii tuhnlc; a ji.'fndorn- 
r/oii ovum. 

Tlic tennlnnl or anterior chanilicr of cacli yrtnliirnrinn 
talie h line J liy an cplllallnni. wlildi mrln-.-, u nuniliur 
of nuoU'atcd cells. //nxtto/, Anat ln\crt., ji air*. 

pseudovarium (su-do-viVri-um), n. [NO. ; soo 
ji'indornri/.] Same nsp.sendnrnrv. 

A p''rt!on of tho cells . . . hccoines conveitod into n 
jif'v iomrium, and the dcvelopinetit <«( new j.-etidova 
eoninuiu’LS before the young le.^vcs the Imdj itf its pa- 
rent. It Is o^)^ions that this operation Is eonipirabK- to 
a kind of budding. UuxlcHt Aimt. Invert , p. 447. 

pseudovary (fiu-dd'va-ri), i\.\ pi. P^nuhrnnc^ 
(-riz). [Ki\h,p^cu(lnvanumf <(ir. t false, 
+ NL. ovariiifn, ovary: soo otv/rvL] 1. Tlu* 
ov.'iry of a viviparous iust-ct, uii aphis, m 
•wbieharodovolopodtliokiiidof ova calh-d psm- 
dova. 

The youngnre developed within orgnna whb h te«eiiit'le 
the ovariolcs of tljc true P-ranles in their (llsixi-itl'in nn-l 
may be termed p'^udnronVi. 

JUuclnj, Anat. Invert, p aii. 

2. Tlio filmy polliclc or so-callod proligorous 
niombraiio of infusions of liny, etc., out of wlneli 
infiiForial animalcules tvere suppo.eed to be pro- 
dueed by the iietcrogGnists, or believers in spon- 
taneous generation. 

pseudovelar (su-^lo-vuMUr), a, [< pxudnvduw 
+ -or^.] YnsenlaV, as the velum of a seypli<>- 
medusan; having tho character or quality of a 
p^eudovclmn. 

pseudovelum (fifMlo-ve'him), ipX.p^f udorda 
(-Ijl). [NL., < Gr, i^V7 fb/r, false, + NL. rrhivi.] 

The vascular velum of .‘•omo liydrozoans, as the 
Sciiphnmrditsirc^ containing enteric vessels, ainl 
regarded as morphologically distinct from the 
true velum of the //i/drohmdf/.w. Sec vchnn. 
Pseudovipersef (su-do--\i'pe-re), n. pi. [NL. 
(Oppol, 1811), < Gr, 7/'M'(byr, "false, + L. viprra, 
viper.] The -wart-snakes (gpnera Arrnrhordiis 
and Erpeion). 

pseudoviperine (sfi-<lq-%i'i>e-nn), o. [As rsm- 
dovipcr-rc 4* I'laving the appearance of 

a viper or other venomous soipent, but harm* 
les.s, as a wart-snake; pertaining to the 7'yc»- 
dovipcvt'c. 

pseudo-volcauic (su^do-vol-kan'ik), a. Per- 
taining to or produced by a pseudo-volcano, 
pseudo-volcano (su'^dd-vol-ka'iio), n. A vol- 
cano that, when in a state of activity, emits 
smoko and somotirne.s flame, but no lava; also, 
a burning mine of coal. 

Pseudovomer (su-do-v6'm6r), n. [NL., < Gr. 
i^crdZ/f, false, + Ij.ro/7/e?',plowbbaro: B 0 oro??;cr.] 
A genus of fossil carangoid fishes of Miocono 
ago. 
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pseudovum (su-do'vum), ph pseudova (-va). 
[NL., < Gr. false, + L. egg.]^ A 

pseudovarian ovum; tlio egg produced in a 
pseudovary; a false egg, or the germ of an in- 
dividual, as an aphid, produced agaraogeneti- 
cally and partUenogonetieally. Theunimpregnated 
eggs’ laid by a virgin aphis are pseudo\’a- The delicate 
investing membrane or cell-wall is ruptured immediately 
by the active cmbrj’os. 

One of thebindermostof these cells enlarges and becomes 
detached fiom the rest as a pseudovum. It then divides 
and gives rise to a cellular mass, distinguishable into n 
periplicral layer of clear cells and a central moregriuiu- 
lai' substance, which becomes surroimdcd by a stiucturc- 
j ess cuticula. It is this cellular mass which gmduully be- 
comes fashioned into the body of a larval npliis. 

lltvxlcij, Anat, liivcrt., p. 

The ova which originate in it (pseiidovaryl and arc in- 
cap.able of fi rtiliration [it will be convenient to call] the 
pseudova. C/ffw, ^»ology (trans.), p. ri44. 

pseudoxanthin (sfwlok-san'thin), n. [< Gr. 
falso, + ^atOitg. yellow, + -/ii^.] A leu- 
com.'uno found in miiBfiilar tissue. 

psha» pshah (shil or psiui), interj. Soo p.diaw. 

pshaw (sha orpshfi), tnlcrj. psha^ pshah ; 

a mere exclamation, of no definite formation, 
but suggesting pish and accoin. to o/j, oir.] 
An exclamation implying contempt, disdain, 
impatiimee, or a sense of ab.surdity. 

Pshau', Pshayc! yon fib, you Baggage, you doundorstand. 

Congreve. Double-Dealer, Iv. 3. 

Pfhair • Sure I must know bettor than 3 *ou wltcthcr 
he ‘s c«une or not. Shen'dan, School for Scandal, iii. S. 

You will sa\ that the storj' is not probable. Psha! 
Is n't it wiitten In abook? I’A'idero*/, Bluebeard’s Ghost. 

pshaw (slui or p'^hu), r. i. [<7)i7/rt(t', intcrj.'\ To 
litter the inter- 
jection p'j//fDr; 
evince contempt 
or impatience by 
sueli iiitorjcetioiis 
a«> pshaic. 

ily fatlier travelled 
homewnrd.s . . In 
lame of the best of 
moods. jnAair-iin; and 
pirii-ing all till* way 
down. 

Stenu. Tilstrani 
(>h:u>dy.I. Mil 

pshenKp^hom'i. «. 

A head-dress for 
woiiion, deriviMl 
from the East, 
lirobaldy tin* Le- 
vant.ainl n«lo|»t« «1 

in Spam m the ihirf<enth eentury. Itwosprac- 
tically an upright and nearly cylindrical hat. 

psi (p^e or si), n. A Greek letter, 4'. V'* It be- 
longs loth*- lom<* alphabet, and stands forp.^or 
The eharaetiT may be a modification of 

‘K o, 

Psidium (M<ri-uiii), ». [NL. (Linnrous, 17^7), 
sai'l have been soenllod in allusion tothesiic- 
eub'iit truit ; ineg.< Gr. V'^Cnr, feed on pap, 
+ «liin. -eW.] A genus of pohqictalous trees 
nn)l shrubs of the order Mgrt(icc<x and tribe 
Mgi U .T. Ills charactcrlrcd by a broad calyx-tubc bear- 
ing four or five loi>C4 which arc closed in the bud and be- 
come separated <m fUnverliig, four or five spreading pet- 
nl.‘« .an ovarj* commonly with four or five culls, and nn- 
mcr<m« fnany*nmke<l ovules containing a cun’cd and ring- 
like cmbr>o. Tlierc arc over 100 epccics. all American, 
except one In Asia, and nil tropical or subtropical. They 
are commonly hnirj' or woolly, and bear opposite fcntlicr- 
vclutal le.'ives nithcr large cymosc llowcr-s and roundish 
orj)ear-Blmpcd licirlcs, foiiict lines crowned wlih the cnljx- 
lobes, often edible, nml kiiounnsyimort. Secf^fiarff (with 
cut). 

Psila (‘’YIh). [NL. (Meigen, 1803), < Gr. V’/- 
/dr^ bare, naked, smooth, blank, mere.] A no- 
table genus of dipterous insects, typiciil of 
tho family VsiVtdfc^ eontnining shining-black or 
rust-colored flies, the larva? of wliich feed on 
tho roots of plants. ]*. ros/r of Europe is a 
pest of tho carrot and cabbage. See cut un- 
der r.Alidfc. 

psilanthropic (si-lan-throp'ik), a. [< psdm\~ 
ihrop-r/ -b wV.] Of, ]>ertaining 1o, or embody- 
ing psilanthrop^m. Cnlcridgr. (Imp. Diet.) 

psilanthropism (sl-lan'tliro-pizm), V. [< psi- 
lanihrop-p -Mw.] Tho doctrine or belief of 
tho mere human existence of C'lirist. [Rai'c.] 

psilanthropist (Sl-lan'thrp-pist), v. [< psilan- 
ihrop-y 4- dst.l One wlio' beliovos that Clirist 
w’as a mere man; a Imraanitarian, 

The schoolmen would perhaps have e.^IIcd j'ou Thdcbta : 
but yourproper name is Psilanthroptstx — believers in tlie 
mere human nature of Christ. 

Coleridge, Table-Talk, April 4, 1832. 

psilailtliropy (si-lan'lliro-pi), n. [< LGr. fiKav- 
Opuiroi, merely human, \ ^Mr, hare, moro, + 
MpUTTo;, man.] Same ns psilanthropism. 


Psilopasdes 

Psilidse (sil'i-de), n.pl. [NL. (Loew), < Fsila 
-f -him.'] A family of acalyptrate Mtisoiclm, 




Lexpctra cyhndrica [mucli enl.'irfed), one of the Pstltda:. 

comprising a few small forms distributed in 
a half-dozen genera, of whieli Vsila and Loxo- 
ccra are tlie most notable. 

Psilocephalinse (si-la-sGf-,a-li''n6), n.pl. [NL., 
< Psiloccphabis -h -inm.] In Gill's classifica- 
tion, a subfamily of Balisthiir, with the verte- 
hrro increased to 29 or 30, tho anterior dorsal 
represented hy a weak spino over tho frontal 
region, and the branchial apertures in advance 
of tho eyes. Tho only species is from East In- 
dian seas. 

Psilocephalus (si-lo-sef '.a-lns), a. [NL.(Swiiin- 
son, 1839), < Gr. ipuk, hare, -I- kiipa/J/, head.] 1. 
Tho typical genus of Psiloccplialinm, contain- 


Pstlocefhalus btrbatus. 

ing tlie fish otherwise known ns Anacantlms 
hnrbaUts.^Z. In entom.: (a) A genus of dip- 
terous insects. Zcttcrsicdt, 1842. (ii) A genus 
of oolooptorous insects of tho family Psclu- 
pliidir. Paffrun, 1877. 

Psiloceras (sl-los'e-rns), II. [NL. (Hyatt, 1808), 

< Gr. ■il’ir6r, hare, sipac, horn.] A genus of 
.Turassie ammonites of tho family Arictiffa’, to 
which, according to Hyatt, all the forms of true 
ammonites may ho traced. P. jdunorbis is an 
oxnmple. 

psiloceratite (si-lo-scr'n-tit), «. [< Psiloceras 
(-cenit-) + -ifcL] A fossil eephalopod of tho 
genns Psiloceras. 

Psilodermata (si-lo-dd‘r'mn-t|l), n. pi. Same ns 
Amphibia. 2 (c). 

psilodermatous (si-lo-dd'r'mn-tns), a. [< Gr. 
haro, + Aippa, skin.] Having tho skin 
naked (tliat is, not scaly), as an amphibian; of 
or pertaining to tlio Psilodermata. 
psiloloCT (si-lol'p-ji), II. [< Gr. haro, 

mere,+ -?o}<n,<7/;tii’,sponk: see -olniji/.] Lovo 
of idlo talk. Colcridpc. [Rave.] Imp. Diet. 
psilomelan (si-lom'c-lnn), II. Sumo as psilomc- 
laiic. Jiiicyc. Jtrit,, XV. 479. 
psilomelane (si-lom'c-lan), n. [< Gr. ijiMe, 
haro, + /if/of (/lE/nr-). black.] A liydrous oxid 
of mnngiincso oeenn’ing in smootli hotryoidal 
and stnlnotitio foi'ms and massive, and having 
a color iron-hlnck to steel-gray, 
psilomelanic (si‘'lo-me-lan'ik), a. [< psilnme- 
laiic -k -ic.] Pertaining to or consisting of psi- 
loniclano. 

The writer fomut in one of these imanpancse noilules] 
... a total ot 21.01 per cent, of the pAlnmclnnic palt. 

Kncijc, Brit.. XV. 479. 

PsilonotidEB (si-lo-not'i-de), n. pi. [NL., < Psi- 
lonnius -k -id.T.] ' In Gill’s system of classifica- 
tion, a family of gj'mnodont plcctognnth fishes, 
represented hy tn'o genus Psiloiwlas. They are 
among tho smallest plcctognaths, and inhabit tropical 
seas. TIio fronlnls are separated from the snpraoccipilal 
hy tho Intcn’cntion of tho postfrontals. which are con- 
nected togetlicr and laterally expanded but shoit; tlie 
etbmold is prominent above, enlarged and narrmv for- 
ward ; the vertobrro are few. about 8 d 9: the bead is com- 
pressed, w 1th a proiecting attenuate snout, and tlie dorsal 
and anal Ilna aie short and pauciradiato. 

Psilonotus (si-lo-nd'tus), II. [NL., < Gr. i/ii.Idr, 
hnre, -k rorof, 'linck.] Tho tj-pical genus of 
Psiloiiotid.T. 

PsilopKdes (si-lo-po'dez), )i. pi. [< Gr. 
haro, miked, + -nif (irnnl-), pi. iraiiltf, child.] 
In oriiith., in Sundcvall's system (1872), a pri- 
mary grouj) of birds, emhraoing those which 
arc hatched naked and require to he fed in the 
nest hy tho jiarcnt. The term is nearly conterminous 



Psiloptedes 

with AUric<'s>, but of more exact slgiiidcation. Tlic an- 
tithesis is Ptilopivdea or Da’^ypirdcs. Also called Gf/mno- 
pu'deii. 

psilopsedic (si-lo-pe'dik), a. [< PsUox>icd-cs + 
-tc.] Of or pertaining to the Psilojj^edcs' : op- 
posed Xopiilopicdicim&licsthofjcnous. Also gym- 
itojJiTdic, 

Psilophyton (si-lof'i-ton), ». [NL., < Gr. 
bare, smooth, + tpvrov^ a plant: see pliyton.'] 
A genus of fossil plants considered by Dawson 
as being a connecting-link between the rhizo- 
carps and lycopods, and so named by him in con- 
sequence of its partial resemblance to certain 
parasitic lycopods placed in the modern genus 
Psilotum. This plant is abiiiulant in the Devonian of 
Gasp 6 Bay, Canada. Kemains of plants referred to this 
genus by Lesquereux are also said to have been found in 
both Ohio and Michigan : in the former case, in rocks of 
Lower Silurian age; in the latter, of Upper Silurian. The 
plant has also been found in the Devonian of England and 
Germany. 

Psiloptera (si-lop'te-rji), n. [NL. (Solier, 1833), 
< Gr. bare, naked, 4- Trrepoi;, \Wng, r= E. 

feather.'] An important genus of buprestid 
beetles, comprising more than a hundred spe- 
cies, extremely variable in form, and found 
mainl}'’ in Africa and South America. 
Psilorhinus (si-lo-ri'nus), n. [NL. (Riippell, 
1831), < Gr. ilnAog, bare, + p/f (p/y-), nose.] An 
American genus of Corvidcc, containing largo 
magpio-like jays, of dark coloration, with very 
long graduated tail, crestless head, a stout bill, 
and naked nostrils; the smoky pies. There are 
several species, as the brown jaj’, P. morio. This bird 
inhabits Texas and ilexico, is smoky-brown, paler below, 
vith bluish gloss on the wings and tail, the bill black or 
yellow, the length 10 inches, of which the tail is about 
one half, ^ 

Psilosomata (sMo-so'ma-til), v. pi [NL., < 
Gr. bare, + aii/ia, body: seo Psila.'] In 

Do Blamville’s classifloatiou (1825), a family of 
his Apornhrancliiata, consisting of the genus 
Phi/llirhoc alone. It was one of three families of 
pteropods, contrasting with Thecosomata and Gymnosn- 
mata. It is now generally called PhijUirhoidw and re- 
ferred to the nudibranchiates. See cut under PhyUC- 
rhoe. 

psilosopher (sl-los'o-fer), n, [< Gr, bare, 
mere, + aopof, wise,] A would-bo or pretended 
philosopher; a sham sage; an incompetent or 
mean pretender to philosophy. [Rare,] Imp. 
Diet. 

Psittaci (sit' a-sl) f n. pi. [NL., pi. of Psitta- 
c« 5 .] An order of birds, having the bill hooked 
and cered, and tlie feet yoke-toed; the parrots, 
or the parrot tribe. This is one of the most natu. 
ral and well-marked gioups in oinithology, formerly re- 
ferred to an "order” Scansores. The feet are peima- 
nently zygodactjl by reversion of the fourth toe. and cov- 
ered with rugose or granular scales or plates. The wings 
have ten primaries, and the tail has ten rectrices. The 
bill is strongly epignathous, and furnished witli a naked 
or feathered core. The tongue is thick and fleshy, some- 
times peculiaily biushy, and may be used as an organ of 
taction or prehension ; the upper mandible is peculiar- 
ly movable, and the beak is habitually employed in pro- 
gression. The symphysis of the loner jaw is sliort and 
ol)tuse. The bony orbits of the eyes are often completed 
by union of the lacrymal with the postorbital process. 
The sternum is eutiie or simply fenestrated behind, and 
the clavicles are weak, sometimes defective or wanting. 
The lower larynx or syrinx is peculiarly constructed, with 
three pairs of intrinsic muscles. Tlie plumage is after- 
shafted; the oil-gland is absent or present and tufted; 
there are no crcca and no gall-bladder ; the carotid arteries 
are variable; the ambiens muscle is present, vai-iable, or 
absent; the fcmorocaudal, seinitendinosus, and its acces- 
sory arc present; the accessory femoiocaudal is absent. 
The P.nUaci are considered to represent only one family, 
PsHtacid^ : oi two families, Strin'jopid.r and Psittaci fx 
(Sclater) ; oi two families, Pal,xornitliid.x and Psittacida: 
(Garrod. Cones) ; or three families, PsittacideX, Cacatinda:, 
and Striffopid.x (Gray)', or nine families, Stnngopidfc, Plis- 
solophidx, Plutijcercidfe, Micropsittacuhc, Trichoglo^sida:, 
Palieornithidie, Psiltacid.x, Conurida:, and Pionidie. There 
are upward of 400 species, inhabiting all tropical regions, 
but poorly represented in the temperate zones. They arc 
chietly frugivorous, and are sometimes called /rwin’rorous 
PaiAora See the family names, and coclcatoo, lory, lori- 
keet, love-bird, macaw, owl-2}arrot, parrakeet, and parrot. 
Also called Psittacina;, Psittadni, and Psittacomorph/e. 
psittacid (sit'a-sid), n.anda. I. n. A parrot, 
as a member of the P.dttacidee in any sense. 

II. a. Same txs psittacinc. 

Psittacid® (si-tas'i-de), n. pi. [NL,, < Psitta- 
cii<: -b -idee.] A family of PsifUtd ; the paiTots. 
(n) The only family, conterminous with the order. In this 
sense the P.dltncidfc are divided by Finscli into 5 subfami- 
lies: Stringopin<x, owl-parrots; Plictolopkin.x, cockatoos; 
Sittacimr, with numerous genera, both American and Old 
WoilJ; Psittacin/c ; and Trichoglomn.x, the lories. Seo 
cuts under parrot, jiarrakect, Prioniturus. ( 6 t) 

Restricted by exclusion of the owl-parrots and cockatoos, 
and divided into Pezoporinic, Arinte, Lorinfc, Trichoglossi- 
n/e, Xestorinn;, and PsittnciniX. G. Jl Gray (c) Restrict- 
ed by exclusion of the Palseornithinfc to Psittaci with two 
carotids, of which the left is normal, and divided into Ari- 
me, Pyirhiirin.x, Platycercin.x, and Chrysotinze. Garixd; 
Cones, (d) Restricted to the gray African parrots of tlie 
genera Psittaens and Coracopsis. lleichcnow. 
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psittacine (sit'a-sin), a. [< LL. psittacinus, of 
or pertaining to a paiTot, < psittaens, a parrot : 
see I’sittacus.2 Parrot-like; resembling or re- 
lated to parrots; of orpertaining to tbo Psittaci 
or Psittacidse in any sense; psittaeomorphie. 
Also xmttaccan, psittaccous, psittacid. 
Psittacini (sit-.a-si'ni), n. pi. [NL., < Psittaens 
-h -ini.'] Same as Psittaci. 
psittacinite (sit'a-si-nit), «. [< psittacine -i- 
-ile^.] A vanadate of lead and copper from 
Montana, occurring in thin crusts of a siskin or 
parrot-gi’een color. 

Psittacirostra (sit^^-si-ros'trii), ji. [NL., < L. 
IJsittacus (< Gr. -^iTraKoc), a parrot, + rostrum, 
heak. ] A remarkable genus of Hawaiian birds 
of the family Diaeidic, having a stout fes- 
tooned bill. The only species is the parrot-hilletl gros- 
beak, P. psittacen. Originally Psittiroslra. Tcmminck, 
1820. Also called Psittacojns, Psittneina. 

Psittacomorphaa (sit''.a-ko-m6r'fe), n.pl [NL. 
(Huxley, 18G7), < Gr. ifirrakdc, a parrot, -t- popipf/, 
form.] A superfamily of desmognatbous cari- 
nate birds, established by Huxley in 18C7, cor- 
responding to the order Psittaci. The technical 
chanicters used in deflning the group are the arched and 
liooked rostrum, regularly articulated with the skull ; no 
hasipterygoid processes; movable, vertically elongated 
palatines; spongy inaxillopalatines; lacrymal and postor- 
bital processes approximated or united; quadrate bone 
with a small orbimi and single mandibular facet; mandib- 
ular iximl deep, with rounded truncate symphysis ; ster- 
num unnotched or single fenestrate; clavicles weak and 
separate, or wanting; tarsometatarsus short, broad, with 
two articular facets on its outer distal end, for jointing 
with the reversed fourth digit; syringeal muscles three 
pairs ; contour-feathers aftersliafted, and oil-gland witli a 
circlet of feathers when present. 

psittaeomorphie (sit".a-ko-m6r'fik), a. [< Psit- 
tacomorph-ec -t- -ic.] H.aving the structure of 
a parrot; belonging to the Psittacomorpha: ; 
psittacine. 

Psittaeula (si-tak'il-lii), n. [NL. (Brisson, 
1700), dim. of Psittaens, q. v.] A genus of Psii- 
tacid!c, sometimes made the type of a subfam- 
ily PsittacuUme, containing the pygmy parrots 
of various countries, some of wliicli arc com- 
monly known as lore-birds, and including in its 
different applications a large number of small 
species with short tail and mostly green colora- 
tion. (a) .\mericau parrots, suchasP.pas^eriHaamlBun. 
dry other small species. Utii/cr, 1811. (6) African species 
of sn:all size, as P. pnllaria or P. roseicoUis, now placed 
in AgapornU. Tliese are lliclovc hirds proper, (c) Vari- 
ous small Indian, Plulippinc, Papuan, and Anstmlian par- 
rots, among them species of Lorictilns and Nasiterna, 

Psittaculins (si-tak-u-li'ne), n. jd. [NL., < 
Psittaeula + -inte.] Asubfamily of Psittacid, v, 
named from the gemis Psittaeula. 

Psittaculus (si-tak'u-his), «. [NL., dim. of 
Psittaens, q. v.] l. 'Same as Psittaeula (a). 
Spix, 1824. — 2. Same as Psittaeula (c), or Lori- 
culus. Swainson, 1837. 

Psittacus (sit'a-kus), ii. [NL., < L. xtsiltacus, < 
Gr. ^erranoe, also t/’tyrd/.o? (also /jirraaof, airTani;), 
a parrot; prob. of foreign origin.] ALinnean 
genus of Psittaci, formerly conterminous with 
the order, subsequently variously restricted, 
now usu.ally confined to tlio gray African par- 
rots, or jackos (as P. crithacus, in which tbo 
plumage is grayish, witli a short square red 
tail), which aro among the commonest cage- 
birds. See cut under jmrrot. 
psittaket, «• [ME. psifu/rc; <L. psi7fnci(s,< Gr. 
TjiiTrah6(, a parrot: see Psittaens.] A parrot. 

And there ben nianyc Popegayes, that thei clepen 
PsitaKcs in Jiire Laiigage. Mandciille, Travels, p. 274. 

Psittirostra (sit-i-ros'trii), n. [NL.] Same as 
Psittacirostra. 

psoadic (so-ad'ik), a. [< pisoas (assumed stem 
X>soad-) + -ic. ] Of or pertaining totbepsoas 
muscles; psoatic: as, the ^wonfbe plexus. Owen. 
psoas (so'as), n. [NL., prop, psoa (the form 
psoas being perhaps due to a genitive j)soas), 

< Gr. Tpoa, also Tp'ra, usually in pi. ^oai, ^rai, a 
muscle of the loins.] A muscle of the loins and 
pelvis; tiie tenderloin — Psoas abscess, a huriw- 
ing abscess formed by caries of the spine, and confined by 
the sheath of tlie psoas magnus muscle.— Psoas magRUS. 
a lai^e fusiform muscle situated within the abdomen at 
the side of the bodies of the lumbar vertebne, from which 
it takes its origin, and inserted with the iliacus into the 
trochanter minor of the femur. It helps to form the ili- 
opsoas. Also called 7 >sofls«iq;orf«m 6 «m, and wffifmjwoas. 
Sec cut .S,c, under w«w/<;,and tenderloin . — Psoas major. 
Same as 2^^oas magnus.— VsozLS parvus, a small muscle, 
frequently absent in man, lying on the front and inner side 
of the psoas magnus, and inserted into the brim of the pel- 
vis by a long tendon. Also called pardpsoas. 

psoatic (so-at'ik), a. [< psoas (assumed stem 
psnat-) + -ic.] Of or pertaining to the psoas 
muscles; psoadic. 

Psocidffi (sos'i-de), n.pj. [NL. (Stepliens, 1830), 

< Psocus + -idse.] An important family of pseu- 


psoriasis 

donouropterous insects, typified by' tbo gonns 
Psocus, having an oval body, a free bead, and a 
small protborax. The wiugs when present are of un- 
equal size, the hind pair being smaller. Tlie t.ar^i are two- 
or thrcc-jointcd. It comprises two subfamilies, the Alro- 
pin<TandPse«‘n/r. Tlie former contain swing! ess species, 
such as Afropos timnnfonn, the common book-louse, and 
Clothilla jmlmtoria (formerly Atroj‘os jmlsatorins}, tlie 
death-watch, wliile the latter contains a host of small 
winged forms wliich feed upon lichens, fungi, and decay- 
ing vegetation. AUoPsocina. Sec cut under dcatfi-iratc/i. 
psocine (so'sin), a. [< P.socns H- -bit'l.] Of or 
pertaining to the Psocidw or Psociua, especial- 
ly to the subfamily Psocinw. 

Psocus (so'kus), n. [NL. (Latreille, 1797), ap- 
par. for ‘^Psoclius', < Gr. Tjwxcir, rub in pieces 
(ef. deriv. '/'aiA'Of, dust, sand); ef. “fueiv, collat. 
form of i/ian, rub away, grind.] A large and 
wide-spread genus of pseudonenropterous in- 
sects, typical of tlie family P.socid!e. The species 
have ocelli, and the wings are well developed. P. venosus 
is often found in decaying cotton-bolls in the southern 
United States. 

psoitis (so-i'tis), 71. [NL., < -1- -if/s.] In- 

flammation of the psoas muscle. 

Psolidae (sol'i-de), n.pl. [NL. (Forbes, 1841), 
< Psohis + -idle.] A family of dendroebirotous 
dipneumonous bolotburians, typified by the ge- 
nus Psolus, having branching tentacles, a pair 
of water-lungs, polar mouth and anus, uniserial 
pedicels, separate sexes, and Cuvierian organs. 
Psolus (so'liis), 11. [NL. (Okon), < Gr. 
circumcised.] The typical genus of Psolids:, 
having tlie dorsal amtiulacra atrophied. 
Psopbia (so'fi-ii), n. [NL., < Gr. f6<;>o;, any in- 
artienlato noise.] The only genus of Psojihi- 
idre, containing several species, tlie best-known 
of wbicli is P. crepitans, the trumpeter, agami, 
or ynltamik. See cut under agami. 

Psophiidse (so-fi'i-de), it.jif. [NL., < Psopliia 
+ -idx.] A family of gruifovm or gerano- 
morpbio grallatorial birds, represented by the 
genus Psopliia; tlie trumpeters oragarais. They 
are confined to South America. '1 he family is isolated, to 
some extent combining the chameters of cranes and rails, 
and having some relationship with the seiiemaand kagu. 
The Psophiidfc share with tinnmons the remarkable char- 
acter of a chain of suborbital bones. The sternum is en- 
tire; the pterylosis is cranc-llke; the legs are long, and 
the bill is stout, shaped somewhat as in gallinaceous birds ; 
the plumage of the head and neck is short and velvety, 
that of the rump long and flowing. Also Psophidre. 

psora (so'rii), n. [NL., < 1j. x^soruy < Gr. Y'wpa, the 
itch,TCAi-n^e,<.*‘ij>6€iv,'ipav,Y\\b.] Same as scabies. 
Psoralea (so-ra'Ie-H), n. [NL. (Limireus, 1753), 
so called in allusion to the glands or dots 
sprinkled over their surface; \ Gr. 
scurfy, scahhy, mangy, < \}>(jpa, the itch, mange : 
see j)5or(7.] A genus of leguminous herbs and 
shrtibs of tho tribe Galcgcic, the type of the sub- 
tribe characterized by an ovary with 

one ovule, an indehiscent pod with its seed ad- 
herent, and entire calyx-lobes which are un- 
changed in fiTiit. There are about 105 species— over 
40 in South Africa, 30 in North America, and others in both 
tropical and temperate regions. They are peculiar in their 
glandular-dotted herbage, and bearcompoinul leaves usu- 
ally of three leaflets, and purple, blue, led, or white flow* 
eis, in heads or spikes, or variously clustered. Many spe- 
cies have been cultivated on account of their flowers, both 
for the lawn and for the greenhouse. P. esetdenta, of the 
plains from the Saskatchewan to Texas, yields an edible 
tuberous root, known asp(nn7ne-dc-2>rain'c,2J^‘mmc-blanche, 
prairic-turni]), 2>rairic-apple, Cree 2wtttto, or Missouri bread- 
root. Its intioduction into Europe as an esculent was un- 
successfully attempted at the time of the potato-rot. It 
is a rough-hairy plant xvith palmate leaves and dense ob- 
long spikes of piuplish floweis, and once yielded a great 
part of the food of the Indians. P. Lv2nncllu8 is the small 
lupine of southein pine-barrens, a slender plant with violet 
flowers. P. bituminosa is the bitumcn-tiefoil, an ever- 
green shrub of the south of Europe. P. glandiilosa is the 
.fesuit’s tea or Mexican tea, known in Cliili as cvlcn, and 
there used to form a medicinal diink, also as a purgative 
and for poultices. For P. coryl(folia, see bau'chan-seed. 

psoriasis (so-ri'a-sis), v. [NL., < Gr. fopiaaig, 
the itch,< ipupiav, have the iteh,< fupa, the itch, 
mange: soe^jsom.] A chronic non-contagious 
skin-disease, characterized by reddish, slightly 
elevated, dry patches of varying size, shape, 
and number, covered with whitish or grayish 
imbricated scales. Thenpporstratnm andpapillrcof 
the corium become infiltrated with leucocytes, the lower 
part of the epidermis becomes overgiown, cornifieation 
of the surface is interfered with, and the cells become 
loosened. Psoriasis is found chiefly on extensor surfaces — 
elbows, knees, back, and scalp — not on mucous sui faces. — 
Psoriasis annularis or circinata, patches of psoriasis 
which have healed in the center, but arc piogressingatthe 
edges.— Psoriasis diffusa, patches of psoiiasis of veiy 
irregular shapes.— Psoriasis guttata, psoriasis with 
drop-like nodules, of the size of peas. — Psoriasis gyrata, 
patches similar to psoriasis circinata, except that the edges 
take cn a wavy, festooned, or figured sliape. — Psoriasis 
linguse. Same as Psoriasis nummularis, 

patches of psoriasis of the size and shape of small coins. — 
Psoriasis palmaris, psoriasis aflfecting the palms of the 
hands.— Psoriasis punctata, an early stage of psoriasis, 
with a small pinhead eruption. 
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psoric (so'rik), a, and ». [< Gr. ^uptnoc, itchy, 

mangy, < the itch, mango: see psor^r.j 

I. a. Pertaining to psora or scabies. 

If tJif P'-rric theorj' has led to no proper schism, the 
reason i« to be found in the fact that it is almost without 
any influence in practice. 

Quoted in 0. TT’. Uolmes’s Med. Essays, p. 83. 

II. », A remedy for the itch, 
psoroid (so'roid), a. [< Gr, 'ipupociS^c, ‘^opudi/g^ 
b):''- tiie itch, < ^^pa, the itch, mange, + eMof, 
see Similar to, or relating to, 

jt-oro or scabies. 

psorophthalmia (s6-rof-thaPmi-|l), n. [NL., 
^ the itch, mange, 4* o/pda/pila, a dis- 

Cl the eyes: see oj)1ithah)iin.'\ Inflamma- 
tion of the oynlids, especially along the mar- 
giii''. 

psorophthalmic f'so-rof-thaPmik), a. [< ps’o- 
rophihaJuu-a 4* -/>.] Pertainingto or aU’ected 
vrith p^orophthalraia. 

psorosperm (so'ro-sperm), n. One of the pso- 
roNperniire. 

Tile p^'trosfjy'rm^ of J. Midler are the spores of Myxo- 
■iporidia. E. 11. Lankcficr, Lnc}c. lirit., XIX. 855. 

psorospennicB (s6-ro-sp6r'mi-e), «. p?. [NL., 
< Gr. i}'op^fC, itchy, 'mangy (< ^upa, the itch, 
mange), 4- CTzippa, seed.] Certain vesicular, 
iiMially caudate, bodies that occur as parasites 
in the bodies of various animals. Their nature 
is questionable; some are probably embryonic 
Grf/yrtn/n’d/c; others may be different organisms, 
psorospermial (s6-r5-sper'mi-al), a. [<jworo- 
i^pcrmifc 4* -ffb] Same ns psoro^^ptermic. 
psorospermic (s6-ro-sper'mik), a. [< p.^nro- 
spcrmix 4- -m.] Of the nature of psorosper- 
miui; composed of psorospennifo. 
psorous (so'rus). a, [< Gr. itchy, mangj’; 

see psor^/.] Affected by psora or the itch, 
psycnal (sPkal), a. {<. psyche, 2, 4* -«/.] Per- 
tainingto thd’soul; spiritual; psychic, [Rare.] 

All excitements are, through a p^/chal necessity, tran* 
sient. Po<!, The Poetic Irinciple, 

psychalgia (sl-kal'ji-i^, ii. [Nli., < Gr. injxr), 
soul, + a^.)or, pain.] The painful feeling at- 
ten'llng mental action oljserved in melancholia. 
Psyche f.si'Ite), ». [< L. Fsijchc (in myth.), < 
Gr. ibi'x'i, breath, spirit, life, the spirit, soul, 
mind, etc., a 
departed spirit, 
gliost. etc., also 
a Ihitterfly or 
moth as ’ tlie 
s\mibol of the 
soul, < 

breathe, hlou'.] 

1. In I'lii'i'-iriil 
mi/tli., the per- 
sonified .and 
deified soul or 
spirit, the be- 
loved of Ero.-., 
by -svhom she 
was alternately 
caressed and 
tormented. She 
was considered as 
n fair young gitl. 

^fti'ii witii the 
wings of a Imtter* 
fly, and tiie butter- 
fly washer syiiihul. 

2. [/. c’.] The human soul or spirit or mind. 

Psycliology is tlie science of the pnyche or i-oul. 

Eeiv Princeton Pcv., 272. 

3. The lCtl[ planetoid, discovered by De Gas- 
paris at Naples in 1852. — 4. In rod/.: (a) In 
cniom., a genus of borabycid moths, erected by 
Sehrank in 1801 (after Llnnaaus, 1735), and 
t\ 7 iic.al of the family Fsi/cliirh'e. They have wing- 
less females, and males with wings which scarcely reach 
beyond the tip of the abdomen. About 70 species are 
ktiouTi, nearly all of which are European, one belonging 
to Australia and one to Ceylon. (?») In conch., a ge- 
nus of gymnosoinatous pteropods of the family 
Eurifhiidi'c. Also called Halopsychc. — 5. [/. c.] 
In nnat., the cerebrospinal nenmus system: in 
HaeckePs vocabulaiy applied to the brain and 
spinal cord as the physiological center of the 
nervous system, in the activities of which he 
supposed tlie soul or spirit to subsist, in this 
use of the term, the psyche is divided into protoj)^yche 
(foicbrain), deutopsnjche (’tween-brain), mewpsychc (raid- 
brain), inctapxyche (hindbrain), epipsj/cfic (afteibrain, or 
medulla oblongata), and notopsyche (the spinal cord). 

6. [/. c.] A large mirror, in ■wliich the whole 
person can bo seen, usually hung on pivots at 
the sides, the whole being supported in a mova- 
ble frame. 

psyche-glass (si'ke-glas), ?i. Same as psyche, G. 
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Cupid (Eros) and Psyche.— Capitoline 
Museum, Rome. 


psycheomet^ (si-ke-om'e-tri), iu [< NL. 
2 )sycheometria (Wolf), iiTeg. < Gr. soul, 

mind, 4- -uerpta, < perpov, measure. Cf. psychom- 
ctry.~\ The mathematical theory' of mental 
phenomena. 

psychiater (sl-ki'a-t6r), n. [< Gr. soul, 
miud, 4- iarpdf, a physician, < idcdai, cure, heal: 
see iatnc.l One who treats diseases of the 
mind; an alienist. 

psychiatria (si-ki-a'tri-ti), «. [NL.: see ps?/- 
chiatnj.] Same as psychiatry. 
psychiatric (si-ki-at'rik), a, [< jysychiatr-y 4- 
-fc.] Of or pertaining to or connected with 
psychiatry. 

psychiatrical (si-ki-at'ri-kal), a. [ipsychiatnc 
4* -«/.] Same as psychiatric. Alien, and Neu- 
rol, IX. 449. 

psychiatrist (sl-ki'a-trist), n, [< psychiatr-y 
4- -isf.] One who practises psj’chiatry ; a psy- 
chiater. 

psychiatry (si-ki'a-tri), n. [< NL. psychiatria, 
< Gr, iu'xVy soul, 4- laTpcia, a healing, < larpevetv, 
heal, < iarpdf, a healer, physician.] The treat- 
ment of mental diseases. * 

psychic (si'kik), a. and n. [= F. psychique, < 
Gr. yivxn^d^, pertaining to tlie soul or to life, also 
(>LL.p^‘?yc/fic«s), pertaining to mere animallife, 
c.nmal, < soul, life, mind: SQQ Psyche."] I. 
a. 1. Of or belonging to the human soul or 
mind; mental; spiritual; psychological. 

A good third of our psychic life consists in these rapid 
premonitory perspective views of sclicraes of thought not 
yet articulate. IT. James, Miud, ix. 15. 

2. Peitiiiiimg to the seionee of mind: opposed 
to j^hysieal: us, psychic force. — 3. Pertaining 
to the class of extraordinary and obscure phe- 
nomena. such as thought-reading, which are 
not ordinarily treated by psychologists: as, 
psychic research. — 4. Pertaining to the lower 
soul, or animal principle, and not to the spirit, 
or higher sbiil. 

The psychic, or animal, man is the natural man of this 
present age. liiblivtheca Sacra, XLVI. SOD. 

Psychic force, a supposed power or influence, not physi- 
cal or meclianical, e.xliibiting intelligence or volition, and 
capable of causing certain so-called spiritualistic phe- 
nomena : so nanieil I)y William Crookes in 1871. 

n..«. A person specially susceptible of psy- 
chic impressions, or subject to psychic force; 
a medium ; a sensitive. [Recent.] 
psychical (si'ki-kal), a. [<psychic -f -of.] Same 
as psychic. 

Hence the riglit discussion of the nature of price is a 
very Iiigh metaphysical and psychical problem. Jhtskin. 

Psychical excitation, an idea considered ns the cause 
of another Idea l)y virtue of an association : so called to 
express the hypothesis that there is some sclent ifle analoiry 
between this phenomenon and the e.xcitation of a periph- 
eral ncn'cby aphysical excitation.— Psychical research, 
experimental and observational research into alleged phe- 
nomena app.arcntly implying a connection with aiiotlier 
world, or faculties unknown to psychologists, 
psychically (sl'ki-kal-i), adv. In a psychical 
manner; with reference to the mind; in con- 
nection with or by effect upon the mind : op- 
posed to physically. 

psychics (srkiks),n. [PI. ot psychic (see -fc.s).] 
The science of psychology, or the investigation 
of mind: especially, the doctrine of those wlio 
reject the methods of the psychophysicists and 
favor those of the advocates of psychical re- 
search.— Mathematical psychics, the application of 
mathematics to the moral sciences. 

Psychidse (si'ki-do), n. pi [NL. (Boisduval, 
1829), < Psyche, 4 (u), 4- -idic.] A family of bom- 
bycid moths, including forms which liave case- 
bearing larvfc and wingless females, it is not a 
well-defined group, and its genera may be divided among 
several other families. As at present accepted, the family 
is of wide distribution, and comprises about 20 genera. 
The common bag-worm of the United States, Thyridoj}- 
tcrifx ephemerivfonnis, is a representative form. See cut 
under bag-xoonn. 

psychism (si'kizm), n. [< Gr. tfnjxy, soul, 4- 
-isfn.] 1. The doctrine tliat there is a fluid dif- 
fused throughout all nature, animating equally 
all living and organized beings, and that the 
difference winch appears in their actions comes 
of their particular organization, Fleming. — 2. 
The character of being psychic or mental. 

There can be no question that the world-object furnishes 
overwhelming proof of psT/c/iism. Contcmiiorary Rev., I* 54. 

psychist (si'kist), n. [< Psyche (see psyche, 
2) 4- One who engages in psychical re- 

search; especially, one xvho holds the doc- 
trines of psychics or of psychic force in any 
form. 

psychoblast (si'ko-blast), n. [< Gr, fvxy, soul, 
mind, 4- p^aarog, a’germ.] The germ from which 
a soul is developed. 


Instead of the association of mental atoms, we are com- 
ing to the idea of segmentation of a vsychohlasi, if we may 
invent such a teim. Athenmnn, Xo. 3193, p. 12. 

Psychoda (si-ko'dil), [NL. (Latreille, 1796), 

< Gr. i’vxv, a butterfly (see Psyche), 4- cJJoc, 
form.] A genus of dipterous insects, typical of 
the family Psychodidic, comprising small light- 
colored flies whicli live as larvre in dung and 
decaying vegetation, as P. phah'enoides.^ Only 
a few species are known, two of which inhabit 
North America. 

psychodectic (si-ko-dek'tik), a. [< Gr. 

(hiKTTjc, destroying the soul, < ■ij’vxg, soul, 4- 
r;;c, < da/Cf^v, cleave, slay.] Soul-(iestroying. 
Psychodidag (si-kod'i-de), n. pi [NL. (Zetter- 
stedt, 1842), < Psychoda 4- -idle.] A small fam- 
ily of nemocerous dipterous insects, allied to the 
fipulklie, represented in Europe by ten small 
genera, and in North America by only two spe- 
cies of the typical genus Psychoda. 
psychodometer (si-ko-dom'e-t6r), n. [< Gr. 
soul, mind, 4-*6dof, way, process, + yi- 
Tpov, measure.] An instrument for measuring 
the duration of mental processes, 
psychodynamic (si'''ko-di-nam'ik), a. [< Gr. 
ij’vxf/, soul, mind, 4- dvvayic, power: see dynam- 
ic.] Pertaining to psychodynamics, 
psychodynamics (sL^ko-di-nam'iks), n. [PI. of 
2 )sychodynamic (see -fcV)0 The science of the 
laws of mental action. 

psycho-ethical (si-ko-eth'i-kal), a. [< Gr. ipvxv, 
soul, mind, -k ijdiKo;, ethical: see ethic, ethical] 
Of or pertaining to inborn moral notions, 
psychogenesis (si-ko-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < Gr. 

soul, mind, 4- yheaic, origin.] 1. The 
origination and development of the soul, or 
psychic organism. 

Psychogenesis . . . teaches tliat instinct is organized ex- 
perience, i. e. undiscui-sive intelligence. 

G. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. i. § 21, 

It interests the psychologist as an important chapter 
in the study of mind, Ms psychogenesis. Science, VI. 435. 
2. Generation or reproduction by means of or 
due to the activity of the inmost life or vital- 
ity of an organism ; biogenesis referi’ed to the 
operation of higher than vital forces. 

Specific change must be, above all, due to the action oi 
an organism’s innermost life : that is to say, it must be a 
result of a process of psychogenesis. 

Mivart, The Forum, ^^I. 102. 

psychogenetical (si'ko-je-nct'i-kal), a. [< psy~ 
choyencsis, after gc»ctical.'\ Pertaining to the 
formation of the mind by development, 
psychogenetically (si'ko-je-ueri-kal-i), adv. 
In reference to tlie theory of the oiigin of the 
mind. 

psychogenjr (si-koj'e-ni), n. [< Gr. ijmxii, soul, 
mind, + -yiveta, < -yevyc, producing: see -gcny.'\ 
1. The development of mind. — 2. The theory 
of the development of mind. 

Pcychoycny will show us that color, heat, etc., ore, from 
one point of view, both in the objects and in us. 

G. H. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. ii. § 82. 

psychogonic (si-ko-gon'ik), a. \_i psychogon-y 
-I- -ic.] Same as psychogcnctical. 
psychogonical (sl-ko-gon'i-kal), a. [< nsychog- 
omj + -ic-al.'] Same psychngcnetical. 

The controversy between the psychogoTiical and intro- 
spective methods of studying mind. 

H. Sidgwick, Mind, XI. 211. 

psychogony (sl-kog'6-ni), n. [< Gr. ffwxoyovia, 
the generation of the soul, < ipvx^, soul, mind, 
4- -yovia, < -yovo^, generation: see ~gony.] The 
doctrine of the development of mind. 

Psychogony . . . endeavors to interpret the genesis of 
intellectual faculties and emotional feelings in the race, 
and their slow modifications throughout countless genera- 
tions. J. Fiske, Cosmic Philos., I. 221. 

It deals i-ather with psychogony, or how mind came to be 
what it is, than with psychology, or the description of mind 
as it is, Athenseum, ^'o. 3009, p. 235. 

psychograph (si'ko-graf), n. [< Gr. imxv, soul, 
mind, + ypat^tiv, TYrite.] An instrument or ma- 
chine used in psychography. Several kinds ore in 
use. A common one consists of a light, freely movable 
bar or pointer pivoted on a board upon which the letters 
of the alphabet are printed in a ciicle, the movement of 
the pointer spelling out words. The plancliette is a kind 
of psychograph. 

psychographic (si-ko-graf'ik), a. [< psychog- 
raph-y 4* -tc.] Of or pertaining to psyebog- 
raphy, 

psychography (si-kog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. -tpvxVy 
soul, mind, 4- -ypa^ia, < ypdipeiv, VTite,] 1. The 
natural liistory of mind; the description of the 
phenomena of mind: a branch of psychology. 
— 2. Supposed “spirit-writiug” by the hand of 
a medium ; the supposed transmission of a sph’- 
it’s thoiiglit in writing by the hand of a medium, 
either directly or by means of an instrument. 


psychol, 

psychol. An abbreviation ol psijclioloffii. 
psychologic (si-ko-loj'ik), o. [= P. pui/cliolo- 
r/iqiic = Sp. jisicoidgico ; sxs jisi/cliohiy-y + -ic.] 
Same as qKychoJoyiml. 

psychological (si-ko-loj'i-kal), a. [< psyclio- 
loyic + -«/.] Of or pertaining to psycliology ; of 
tli'e natnro of jisycliology ; of or pertaining to 
the mind as the subject of psychology, 

Sh.^kspea^e v,as piirsuiiip: two Methods .at once; and, 
besides tlic Psi/choiojical Method, he liad also to attend 
to the Poetical. . . . We be^f pardon for the use of tliis 
insolens veibum; but it is one of which our Language 
stands in great need. We have no single tenn to express 
the Philosophy of tlic Ilunian ilind, and, what is worse, 
tlie l*rinciples of that Pliilosophy are corniiionly called 
Jletaphysical, a word of very dilferent meaning. 

Colcritbjc, .Metliod, § 2. 

Doubt of it [personal Identity] in a sane person is a 
psychological impossibility. 

II. IS. Smith, Christian Thcologj’, p. 171. 

Psychological materialism, tlie doctrine that intelli- 
gence is a consequent of matter. 

psychologically (M-ko-loj'i-kal-i), adv. [< psy- 
chological + -///“.] Ill a psychological raanner; 
from a psychological ijoint of view; hy psycho- 
logical methods. 

psychologies (^i-ko-lo.j'iks), a. [PI. of psycho- 
logic {see -irs).] Psychology; metaphysics. 

Fixe thousiind crammed octavo pages 
Of (lOitnan /•'yyi'holnyic.^ 

ShiUcy, Peter Pell tlie Third, vi. 14. 

psychologist ^^i-koPo-Ji!^t), /*. [= F.psycholo- 

gistc; as P''lH'ht>l<tg-y + One wlio studies, 

writes on, or is versed in psyeholotiy. 
psychologize (si-koTo-pz), v . ; prel. and pp.;wV“ 
chologized, [ijir. psychologizing. [< psychology 
+ -cc.] I, ill trails. To make psychologica l 
speculaUons; inv(‘stigate or reason psychologi- 
cally. 

Why. since the feeling has no pi oper subjective name of 
its own. ‘'huuld w e hesitate to about it as “the 

feeling of that lelation ' IP .Mind, ix 

II. triiiiis. To hyi)iiotizv or luo.-mcrizc. [Uc- 
ccuit.] 

Is tlie non-i'iincurrencc of tlic nhsUnalo Juryman in a 
righteous venllet ox\ nig to an honest cum letion. i>r li.is he 
been uncon'-ciouslj iisurhotogizid the laxxjerwho has 
the biggest fee in his pocket ' 

Atlantic .Monthly, LVIII 

psychologue (.spko-log). n. [< l'. psychotoguc 
= Sp. jisicvtogo, < Or. ^oul, mind, + 

< speak: see -o/o////.] A psychologist, 
psychology (.si-koPo-ji),'#/. [= F* psychologic 
= Sp. psicologia, sicologia = Pg. psyt-hologia = 
It. psn'ologia = (t. psychologic, < NIj. 
gia (Mclanchthiup. < Gr. V'i’i'/i aoul, mind, + 
say. speak: see -ology.'\ The 
.science of the phcnoineiia of mind : mental sci- 
ence. It is said to have originated with Pythagum-s. 
Aristotle greatly improved it, and stated its most uiipor- 
tantpnnciple, that of the association of idea'*. It lias, lioxv- 
ever, only recently taken the ptisUion of a nniveisall) ac- 
knowledged science ; and Its methods are still in d^^pute. 
Some psychologists liold that we know the mind hj di- 
rect intuition in consciousne^s . others, distinguishing 
between consciousness and self-consciousness, hold llial 
tlic fonner involves no leeognillon of the mind, wlidc 
the latter is not an original power, but only ac(iulred 
knowledge. But, tliough such inward vision be denied, 
most psychologists still consider tlic observation of what 
passes within us as the main foundation for psychology. 
Others regard introspection as too deceptive to be of much 
use, and some deny Its possibility. A fexv psychologists 
only, since Descartes, have held that the distinctions we 
naturally draxv about mental functions — a-s for e.xamjde, 
between thinking and willing — liave, In good part .at least, 
a real significance. The great majority liave denied this, 
explaining that the faculties arc nothing In the soul (wiilch 
itself lias no parts), hut are mere conveniences of descrip- 
tion. Nex erthcless. these xvtI tens arc accusetl by many mod- 
ern psychologists of practically assuming that our natural 
ideas of mind are in some approximate harmony with the 
facts of mind. Just ns physiiists as.sunie that among tlic 
conceptions wiiicli appear simple and natural to man are 
likely to be found tlioso that are enihodicd in laws of na- 
ture. The prevalent school of modern jisjchologlsts at- 
tributesgieatiniportancctosy.stematic experimentation by 
one person upon another, especially to quantitative deter- 
minatlons, ns of tlic time occupied in dilferent mental pro- ' 
cesses, the force required to produce Bcnsatlons of given 
intensity, and the like ; yet some of tlie old»T generation 
predict that tlie utilit) of this inethoii will be found to 
have narrow limits. I’sychology lias also been pursuctl by 
means of extensive obsen’atlon.s upon persons in abnormal 
mental states, upon persons having sonic mental peculLar- 
ity, upon tlie devciojnnent of the minds of children, upon 
the languages, institutions, mythology, and arts of diller- 
ent races, and by means of the comparative study of hi- ] 
ography. I’sychology has often been divided Intopsyciiog- 
niphy, psychonomy, and psycliosophy. See the somewhat 
deceptive quotation from Coleridge, 1817, under psycho- 
logical, and the first quotation helow’. 

Under the general term (physiology] I also comprehend ^ 
natural theology and psychology, wiiich In my opinion have 
been most unnaturally disjoined by phllosopliers. 

G. Campbell, liiilos. of Jlhet. (I77(i), I, v. 2. 
Psychology, or the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
strictly so denominated, is the science conversant about 
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the plucnomena, or modifications, or states of the ^find, and mania liallncinatoria. These cases issue in recovery, 
or Conscious-Subject, or Soul, or Spirit, or Self, or Fgo. or in secondary dementia or imbecility of various giades. 

Sir ir. Hamilton, Jletnpliysics, viii. psychonomy (si-kou'6-mi), n. [< Gr. t/'iVTVi soul, 
Abstract psychology, the account ot the general pile- mind, + mom, name.l The science of tlis laws 

nomena of the iiuman minu, their classification, and laws, 

—Comparative psychology, the study of mental phe- cental action, one of the hiaiiches of jisy- 
nomena in dificrent kinds of animals, including man. — ciioJogy in many of the older systems. 

’ ■ " J(. [<Gi'. 

+ -/^0}«a, < 

. ^ finch of med- 

ical science which treats of the nature and clas- 


Experlinental psychology, psychology studied largely 
by the mctiiod of c.xiietiment. — Inf^t-psvchology, 
the study of the development of mind in children. — In- 
trospective psychology, psychology resting mainly on 
self-observation. — Mathematical, nomolo^cal psy- 
chology. See the adjectives.— Objective psychology, 
psycliologj' resting mainly upon observations of minds 
other tlian that of the observer. — Physiological psy- 
chology, the physiology of psychical functions.— Ra- 
tional psychology, the deduction of certain chaiactcis 


sification of mental ’disease, 
psychopannychism (si-ko-pau'j-kizm), n. [< 
Gr, tjioxy, soul, mind, + ■77avvi';^ioc, all night long 
(< Traf, -HI', all, + rlf (vvkt-), night). + -inn.] 


The theological dbotrine that at death the soul 
falls asleep, and does not awake till the resur- 

- ..... ... .......... Tectiou of the body. 

of the mind from certain others assumed ns nxioiuntic. — pSychopannycMst (si-ko-pan'i-kist), 71. [< 


Sclentlfle psychology, 
sidered mctliods in hart 


, psycliology based on xvcll-con- 

I harmony with those of the physical 

sciences. 

psychomachy (si-kom'a-ki), «. [< Gr. V'^'A'o- 
yaxia, desperate fighting, < i/ivxopa;i'eh’, figlit to 
, the death, < t/mxy, soul, life, + ftax^aOat, tight.] 
A conflict of the soul with the body, 
psychomancy (si'kp-tnan-si), n. [< Gr. 
soul, mind, 4* ftavTsin, divination. Cf. yicxonm'- 


psychopainnjch-ism + -ist.'] One who holds to 
the doctrine of psychopannychism. 

The SaducL’cs might deny and overthrow the icsuirec- 
tlon .against Christ, or the Psychopannuchists the soul's 
immortality. 

Bp. Gauden, Tears of the Church, p. 2S3. (Darics.) 

psychoparesis (si-ko-par'e-sis), II. [NL., < Gr. 
soul, mind, + Traptaii, paralysis: see p<i7'c- 

- ' , ' .'■ 'V'., "1 r n-r - .sis.] JIcntal weakness. 

« placo where the smds of the dead were psychopath (si'ko-path), „. [< psycJiopalh.ic.] 
oouiurod up.] 1 Divination by consu tmgl he A morally irrespmisihle person, 
souls of the dead; iieeromaiiey.-2. A iiiyste- psychopathic (si-kd-path'ik). a. and h. [< ps,/- 
rioiis iiifliieiiec of ono soul upon .another. clwpalL/ + -ic.] ’i: «. 1. " •• 


psychomantic (sl-kp-tnan'tik), a. [< psycho- 
niaiicy {-mant-) + -ir.] Of or pertaining to 
psychomancy. 

psychometric (si-ko-mot'rik), a. [< psychoiii- 
ctr-y + -IC.] Perfaining to psyehonietry. 
psychometrical (si-ko-mct'ri-kal), a. 8nmc as 
psychometric. 

psychometrize (si-kom'e-triz), v. i.; pret. and 
[ip. psychometrized, ]>pr. psychometrizing. [< 
psychoiiH tr-y + -cc.] To practise psychom- 
ctry on. a.s a leUci* or photograph, 
psychometrv (.si-kom'ot-n), n. [< Gr. 
soul, mind, 4* -/ur/»m,< _mr/)oi’. measure.] 1. The 


Pertaining to or of 
the natnro of psychopathy. — 2. Pertaining to 
the cure of the sick by psyeliic means. 

II, 11 . An insane or nearly insane patient, 
psychopathist (sT-kop'a-thist), n. [ipsychojia- 
fh-y -ist.] A physician for psychopathy ; an 
alienist. 

psychopathy (s5-koi)'a-thi), ?/. [< Gr. ijwxy, 
soul, mind, 4- TrnOog, disease.] 1. Derangement 
of the mental functions. This is a slightly more ex- 
tensive word than insanity, as the latter is not usually ap- 
idled to Idiocy, and is often reserved for disorder of a cer- 
tain considerable grade of intensity. 

2. The cure of the sick by psychical influence. 


power, fancied to be possessed by some sensi- PSychophysic (si-ko-fizAk), a. [< Gr. ynviv/, soul, 


live pi*rsoiis, of eatehiiig impressions Iroin con- 
tact which enablo thorn to describe the prop- 
erti(‘s of uKMlicines, the vital forces of any 
]>art of the human constitution, the churaclor, 
physiological condition, etc., of persons whoso 
uutographs or photographs arc touched, nml the 
.‘^ccncs associated witli any substance investi- 
gated. ./. A*. Ihtchanan, 1K42.— -2. Tlio measure- 
ment of the duration of psychic processes. 

Psychomorpha (si-kp-m6r'fji). n. [XL. (TTar- 
fis, 1830), \ Gr. butterlly (see I'ai/c/k), 4* 
unyipg, foiIU.] A gCllUS 
of hoinhyeid moths of 
the family Lithosnda', 
having the body slender, 
and pilose at the apc.\, 
palpi porreet. antonnie 
simple in (he female, 

.shortly iiectinate in the 
male. The ?«*le spccle-s is P. 
cpimnitf, of Nortli America. 
cciniim»nly called the yrojH’-rinr fpimenis. of coiisiilcraMe 
economic iniportniice from the damage its larva iloes in 




Gr.ipe-vinc CItln)c^s^ t/'sy- 
(hemorfha n lUu.xl 

MAC. 



I, CL. 

Cr.ipc vine Epimenis \Psycho>n<frfha 

Z', Mile 'icw «>f one sc,:mctit, cnl.irRcd ; r.humpon 
eleventh Joint, ctil.nved 

drawing together iiml dcstroyini: tlie terminal slioots of 
the vine in early Riiminer. Tlie moth is vclvcty-blnck, 
with a wliite i>utcti on the front wings, and on orange or 
brlck-rcd blotch on the hind xvings. 

psychomotor (.si'ko-mo-loi), a. [< Gr. ij'vxi/, 
soul, mind, + L. w/olor, mover.] Pertaiiiiiig to 
sueh lueutsil action ns induces muscular con- 


mind, -h (iiviho^, pl’iysionl: sec pJti/sic.] Same 
as )7stjc1iopli;isicai. 

psychophysical (si-ko-fiz'i-knl). a. [< p.si/chn- 
pliy<iu -h •(/!.] Of or pertaining to psycho- 
physics — Fechner’s psychophysical law. .“eetnici. 
— Psychophysical time, that part of the u’action.tlme 
uhich is occniiietl with hmlu-nctioii. See reactiototime. 

psychophysicist (sl-ko-fiz'i-sist), n. and a. [< 
p.n/rliophysic + -ist,] ’I. it. A student of psy- 
cholofp- who relics mainly or e.Ntensivoly upon 
ejuantitativo c.vperiraents made by one person 
tipon another. 

n. (t. Pertaining to or composed of psycho- 
physicists. 

psychophysics (si-ko-fiz'iks), it. [PI. of psy- 
vhophysic (see -I'cs).] The science of the rela- 
tions between stimuli and the sensations whieli 
they evoke. 

psychophysiological (si-ko-fiz'i-o-loj'i-kal), n. 
[< psyvhopliysioloij-y + -ic-al.] Of or pertaining 
to psychophysiology. 

psychophysiology (s5-ko-fiz-i-ol'o-ji), «. [< Gr. 
V’e.V'A soul, mind, -h ^vaio?.o',ia, physiology.] 
Physiological irsychology. See psychology. ' 
psychoplasm (si'ko-plazm), u. [< Gr. 
soul, mind, -1- -7.dcpa, anything formed: see 
pUism.] The material medium or physical 
basis of consciousness: same as jirotylc.' See 
the quotation. 

The vital orp.inlsm Is evolved from the bioplasm, and 
we can now see Iiow the psyeiiical orpanism is evolved 
from wliat may he analopically c.alled the pstjchoplafnn. 

. . . tVe may represent tlie molecular movements of the 
bioplasm by the neural tremors of the pnjchoplnmi ; these 
tremors arc what I e.all neural units — the raw material 
of Consciousness. The movements of the idoplasm con- 
stitute vitality; the movements of the pnjchoplaimi con- 
stitute sensibility. We may say tliat tlic sentient ma- 
terial out of wliieli all tlie forms of consciousness are 
evolved is the jtniciioplasm, incessantly lluctnatinp, in- 
cessantly renewed. 

G. II. Leicer, Probs. of Life and Mind, I. 100. 


traction — Psycliomotor centers, tlic areas of tlic cor- psychoplasmic (si-ko-plaz'mik), «. [< psycho- 


tc\ about the central fissure immediately related to mus 
cular action.— Psychomotor nerve-flbers, the fibers 
pa*‘slng downwanf from the psychomotor centers to the 
points of origin of tlic motor nerves. 

psychoneurology (sPho-nu-rol'd-ji), «. [< Gr. 
V'i’.TV, soul, mind, + rci'poi’, nerve, + -?.o)ia, < 
liyur, speak: see -ology.] That part of nou- 
rology which deals with mental action, 
psychoneurosis (si''ko-nu-rd'sis), «. [NL., < 

Gr. Va’,V'/, soul, -h NL. neurosis, q. v.] JIcntal 
disease without recognizable anatomical lo- 


jitnsm -h -fc.] Of or pertaining to psycho- 
plasm; composed of or subsisting in psycho- 
plasm. 

psychopomp (si'ko-pomp),)i. [< Gr. 7}n',xo7Top-6c, 
conductor of souls, < ijn’xy, son], + crop-dc, con- 
ductor, < -i/t-cii’, send, conduct: see pomp.] 
A guide or conductor of spirits or souls to the 
other world : a special title of Hermes. 

A kind ot psychopomp or leader of departed souls. 

J. Fiskc, Myths and Mythniakcrs, 


p. 102. 

sion, and without oridence and history of pro- psychoscope (si'ko-skop), n. [< Gr. ft'xy, soul, 
ceding chronic mental degeneration. Under this mind, 4- ckottciv, view.] A means of observing 
head come melancholia, mania, primary acute dementia, the mind. 



psychoscope 

Pomnamlinlism, tlouble-consciousncss, epilepsy, insanity 
itstlX, arc all {>f them natural psychoscopcf. 

Proc. Soc. riff/ch. Jicscarch, HI. Cl. 

psychosensorial (sT'^ko-son-so'ri-al), ^7. [< 

Of the nature of per- 
cepts?, but nor ])roduced by any real action on 
tjie at the time. Thus, a person who sees an 

olijict ^^h^l.•h is not really present, ami does not merely 
1 .’v» an oi dinap- imagination of U, though lie maybe able 
ti» difttntruish it from teal i)erccption, has a 
r ’’I halhieination. 

psychosensory (si-ko-sen'so-n), a. [< Gr. V'^vvvt 
mind, + E, scusori/.'] Snnio a.s 2)'<ycIiosc)i‘ 
Jour, P^-jjrhoL. 1SS7. 

psychosis (si-kd'sis), jd. p'^i/rho^c^ (-«?ez). 

[\ tir. V' V’'"''* gi^'incr of life or s*oul. ani- 
iir'lini:. < ' • V ’l. irive life or soul to. animate, 
< i ’ x .‘•oul, life, mind : .see I^spchi ,] 1. ^lental 
oon‘'titutiou or couditioii. 

It i-, ill f ict. attended n ith some peculiar dihieulty, lie- 
{ .U‘ li'it oiil\ are uc unable to make biute a 

j*irt <•! niir •»« n consciousness, hut wc aio al'o ilcli.irred 
Ir'Mii learning it Ity a process similar to that uhich tntddes 
us tu eater into tlie minds of our Xellou.mcn — namelv, 
rati-'ji d sjieeeh. JIfrnrt. 

2. A eliaiii'e in tho field of consciousness. 

This conception of tho relation of ‘States of conseiemsness 
with nndeeular changes in the brain — of /)\vc*A«v. * i\ m, 
ii'-urn'ii.s — dois not present from asciilnng freewill to 
brutes. Iluxlftf, Animal Automat i«iii 

3. la juiihiil.^ any mental disorder; any form 
of insanity. 

psychosomatic "• [< Gr. 

■ "\i, boul. milul, + oijpr:, lifiily; -.ci' {•(Hii/ilir.] 
lielatiii" to both soul niul bmly. 
psychosophy (ffi-kds'o-fij. ». '[< (;r. i ri;,, «oiil. 
miiul. + '-'Jtjm, skill. Uiiow IciitO'.] Tire incta- 
jiliysirs of mind: one of tlu' iinuiolK's of psy- 
oUolocy ill till" older system*, 
psychostasia isi-ko-sta'si-jj), ». [XL., < (tr. 

yi'l;' wrt/'T’n, weijiluile of souls, < v' I'/, soul, + 
cnir r. v.-ritrliin^'.] Tlio ivcigliiu'; of souls: an 
iiiieieiit belief that during a combat the souls 
of the combatants were weighed against one 
aiiotlirr. and that ho whose soul was overbal- 
enced wa- slain. 

psychostasy ('I'ko-sta-sli, ». [< Xk. iMji-kit- 
f|. v.J Same as ynz/eZ/fo/f/sno 
psychostatio (si-ku-stat Mk). C. [< (tr. . e,v,. 
soul, mind, + crnr/Mir, can.sing to stand; see 
.‘■liilir,] Pertaining to p^yehnstalies, 
psychostatical(si-l:ri-stat'i-l:!il).n. [< ii^yrho- 
ttal.f + -e/.J Same as 
but 111 ' ft-dl'ig*! registered nvo elcmcuts. 

G. II. imb-. of Idfe nnd Mimi, I. I*'.*.. 

psychostatically (si-ko-stat'i-kal-i), «dr. In a 
psy,-lKistMtie manner. 

psychostatics (s-i-ko-.stat'ik.s), ». [PI. of pay- 
chii'tdlic f.see -iVe),] Tho tlioovy of the condi- 
tions of the pliciiomeua of mind. 

To tlincf who . . have adopted tho view that mind is 
only one of tlu* fonn*? «f Hfe, nnd that life Is not nn entity 
but iiii ab-tr.at’ti(in expressing the generalities of organic 
pht'tmnicnn, if i>cibriotistljat psychology mast endeavour 
to ajtccrtnm the conditions of tliwe phenomena, iiotli gen* 
er.il nnd fp*-cial. The«e mny lie classed (liy a eert icenble 
' c.vteii'lunof tlio term statics) under the licads of biostatics 
ami j‘'iicliVf*ntirf 

(t. IJ. Lciccf, Trobs. of Life anti Mind. I. fl. § 3. 

psychotbeism (.Si'kd-the-izm), u. [< Gr. 

.‘*oul, fhor, God; see tlui'nn.'] The doe- 

triii»‘ tiuit God impure fipirit. 
psycbotberapeutic (si-ko-thcr-a-pu'tik), o, [< 
Gr. ^^oiil, + r/fpoTTfur/Mir* juTliiiuin^^ to 

inodicai trcntTneiit; see ihcraj/cutic ] Portaiii- 
inir to jittvcliotljcrapcutica. 
psycbotherapeutics (Bl-ko-tlrcr-a-xiu'tik.*?), it. 
[Pi. of jisychnthcraprufic (see -U'.'').] The art 
of onniiu' tnciital di.sea‘'X‘. 
psyebotberapy (si-ko-ther'n-pi), «. [< Gr. t/um ?/, 
Boul, rniud, + Oiparrcia, medical treatment; see 
thcrnptj.'] Same as psycitothcrapcniics. 
Psyebotria (M-kot'ri-ii), a. [NL. (Linmrus, 
1707). said to refer to the medicinal qualities of 
«-omeof tlie species; < Gr. ^j’vx^Tpin. vivifying, 
animating, < I'e-yoei', give life to, animate: see 
pstjrhoftiv.} A genus of garaopetaloiis plants 
of tho or<lor Jluhkiccic, tj'pe of the tribe Pstp 
chotriCiT. It is characterized by corymbose or panicled 
flowers with a flve-lobed valv.ate corolla, n sbort calyx-tubo 
having a Email five-toothed border, linear or oblong* 
obtuse anthers fixed by their back near the base, entire 
and tntmliranaceous stipules, and a dnipaccous fruit n'lth 
two plano-convex nutlets. It is a vast and polymorphous 
penn>, one of tlie largest among plants, containing aliout 
■G.j tneclcs, all trcjplc.il nnd especially American, They 
arr* shrubs or small trees, rarely perennial Iierbs, cither 
erect, ellmblng. or twining. They bear opposite entire nnd 
sometimes whorled leax’cs, and stipules xvithin the petb 
olc«, often twin nnd united into n sheath. The small 
flowers arc xvhltc, green, red, or yellow. 3Iost of tlie spe- 
cieshnvc handsome leaves, but are Inconspicuous in flower. 
P. jmrairHica, a rcd*berrjcd, fiesby-Ieafed species of the 
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West Indies, is there known as cUmbinff-vine. P. tlaph- 
noides, a small evergreen, is the brushland rage-iree of 
Austndia. P. emctica yields the drug stimted ipccncti- 
nnhn (sec tjwcactmn/m), and some other species furnish a 
d 3 *estufi‘. 

Psyebotriese (si-ko-tri'e-o), ?f. pJ. [NL. (Beu- 
tham and Hooker,* 1873), < Pstjehotria d- -ftr.] 
A large tribe of plants of the order Ptihiacav^ 
the madder family, it is chameterized by an ovarj’ 
xvith two or many cclK each xvith n single basilar erect 
anatropous ovule and inferior radicle ; a valvate corolla 
bearing the stamens on its tliro.at ; astigma entire or near- 
ly so ; and an Indchisccnt fruit, commonij' xvitli two nut- 
lets, corneous albumen, and curved embryo. It includes 
about IjOSl species of 32 genera, mostly tropical trees or 
shrubs. Ppycliotria (the tj*pe) with 425 species, Valicourca 
^vitJ j 1 3.", Rxuhjrft witli 02, and Uragoga {Ccifhaclifi) with 1 2<>, 
arc large gencni mainly of America, and Lasianihits w ith 
fcO species is principally Asiatic. 
psycbOVital (s-i-ko-xi'taU, a, [< Gr. V’*'A''A soul, 
mind, d- L. lift*. + -<?/: sco viUtl.'] Psy- 
chical and vital; i^citaining at once to miiid 
and to life. 

psycbozoic (si-ko-z6'ik), a. [< Gr. V'uav;, soul, 
mind, *f Cwv, life, + -m*.] Same as psijchoviiaL 
psyebrometer (si-kroiii'o-ter), «. [<G*r. 
cold, elnll (< blow, make cool or cold), 

+ pt rpot\ a measimc.] 

All iiLStruiiioiit for de- 
tonmningtlioteiisiou 
of tin* n<{ueous vapor 
in liie air or the rel- 
ative humidity it 

(ou'^is’tsof two thciinomi*- 
tcis, mmiuonlj calU-il flu* 
drgXnilb and tin tntdiiilb. 

I'iit tlry-tuilb thennoinc- 
tiT pi\e« the tcmpiraimc 
of the air. llie ue(-liiill> 
tlierinometcr, \\lio>?c bulb 
is coxered uith mu'-liii 
wetted at the lime of ob. 
servation. cools bidoxv the 
alr-femperaturc.ancl indi- 
cates xvlmt IS kiHoxn as 
the teinperatmeof ex.ipo* 
nttloij. Kiom tlie c«»m- 
blued teadhig’* of the two 
tliei mometers, along with 
that of tlie barometer at 
the time, the pleasure of 
the xapot In the air i-. <»h* 
t.diud b> menus of an 'in* 
pineal fonnuln, or mote 
eonxenlently from spe* 
cialiy coMstmeteti tables 

psychromefcric ■ >i- 

IvVo-mot'iik), «. [< 

ji^'ycliromi If r + •/r.') 

Of or |iorlaimtig to 
inofrie.Tl. 

psychrometrical f<-i-kro.mef'ii-k:il), n. 
eliroiiielrir + -«/.} .Same ns payriiromctnc. 
psychrometry ( --i-kroin'ot-vi), n. [< Gr. V'lMyxif, 
cold, + fi/Tim, iiu-nstirc.] Tlio theory 

and art of dotorininiiig l>y iiionns of n psv- 
ohromotor the tension of tile aqueous vapor in 
the atmo.splierc. 

psychrophotia (si-kro-fd'ln ii), n. [< (ir. v- 
Xfyi^iihr, dreading cold or cold water, < V'ctpof, 
cold, + ar>i)cia(hi, fear, < Od.Jof, fear.] A dreaci 
of anything cold, especially cold water; iin- 
prc.ssihilify to cold. DumjUson. 
psychroph’ore (si'krii-for), n. [< Gr. 
carrying cold water, < ijivxpur, cold, -h pipnv 
= E. hcnrl.] In sunj., a sound with double 
boi'e llirongh which n current of cold water is 
made to flow for applying cold to tlio nretlirn. 
psydracium tsl-dia'si-nin), x>l. p.iydriiria 
(-ji). [XE,, < Gr. V^alpdsfor, dim. of (^a*- 


ptarmigan 

itprac-), a white blister on the tip of tlie tongue, 
feigned to bo caused by one’s telling a lie, 
< ij’v6p6;, lying, < lie: see jiscado-.] A 

small pnsfuie rvitliont inflammatory base, 
psykter (sik'ter), II. [< Gr. fvK-i/p, a vase for 
cooling wine (see def.), < blow, make 

cool.] In Gr, untiy. and archcPol., a type of 
vase nsed for cooling wine. The liody is of conoid 
fonn. with short cyliiulric.il neck ami a soincwlmt tall cy- 
liiulricai foot, ndapied in form for insertion in tlie cratei; 
nnd for standing on the talde. It was sometimes sup- 
ported on a tripod. See ent in preceding culnnni. * 
Psjflla (siTii), II. [NL. (Geoffroy, 1701), < Gr. 
V<r7.?.o, a flea; ef. L. jiulcx, a flea.] A genus of 
liouiopterons insects, typical of the family Psi//- 
li i]!c, having .a pointed, bent front, iiiglily arched 




a psyclironieter; hygro- 
[< jwi/- 





Pear-tree Fle.a*lnu<e tPsylla fyrt\ iCross shows natur.ilsize.} 

scutum, and strongly developed scntellum, tho 
body smootl:, naked, or finely pilose, and the 
exti'eme tip of the wing falling between the 
radius and the fourth vein. It is a large group, rep- 
resented in all parts of the world. P. pgri is n common 
pest of the pear In Europe and North America, proclu- 
eing two or more summer generations of naked young, 
from tho damage it does to young blossoms in the spring, 
it is sometimes called the bud-blight imcct, though more 
commonly known ns the jlea-louse of the pear. 

Psyllidse (sil'i-do), n.pL [XL. (Latrcille.lSOT), 

< I’syUn + -id,r.] A notable family of hemipte- 
rous insects, tjTtficd by tlie genus Psylln, com- 
prising tho flea-lice or jumping plant -lice. They 
are small insects, resembling plant-lice, liaving stout legs, 
the himlcr pair lltted for jumping, antcumc nine- or ten- 
jointed .and armed at the tip with one or two bristles. They 
live on the juices ol plants, and many of tliem form galls. 
Tlie principal siihiamilies are Liciina’, Avhtilarinre, Pnnlli, 
n.T. and Triitzin/c. See cuts under yira.Ioasc ami PnjUa. 

psyllyf (sil'i), II. [< Gr. a ilea: see I’syl- 

/<!.] Tlip flenwort, Vlantayo rsylliKin. See 
iinotation under //cnirort. 

pt. An abbreviation (ri) of part; (li) ofjiiiif. 

Pt. Tlie clioinicnl svmbol of p/ntniiipi. 

Ptteroxylon (te-rok'M-lon), u. [XL. (Ecklon 
nnd Zeylior, 18114), so called in nllnsion to the 
effect on tliose working witli its wood ; < Gr. 
■TTTaipeir, sneeze, + li/on, wood.] A genus of 
poljqietalons trees of tlie order Scipiiidacav, 
ch.aVneteri/.ed by four small erect nnd finally 
recurved petals, nnd by the fleshy annular disk, 
four-parted coiinccons two-celled capsule, and 
the t wo long compressed, broadly winged seeds. 
The only speeit-s, P. vtile, the sneczen ood of South Africa, 
is a tree uith hitter haik. opposite pinnate leaves, ami 
Hewers In snmll panicles sliorter than tJie leaves. See 
fitirruirontl. 

Ptah (ptii), II. [Eg.vptian.] An Egj-ptian di- 
vinity of liigh rank, worshiped especially at 
Mempliis, nnd reverenced ns the creative force. 

ptarmic (tiir'milc), «. [< Gr. 77rap/ith6c, causing 

to sneeze, < Trrapiiu^, a sneezing, < -raipciv, Attic • 
TTTapwcOai (■/ -rap), sneeze, akin to L. stcrmicrc, 
sneeze: see stcriiutatioii,'] A medicine whiou 
excites sneezing; a stenmtatory. 

Ptarmica (tur'mi-kil), «. [NL.'(Noeker, 1791), 

< Gr. ^rrappiKi/, a plant, yarrow or milfoil; prop, 
fern, of arop/iadf, causing to sneeze : see ptar- 
iiiir.] A former genus of plants, now united 
with .tchillcn. 

ptarmigan (tiir'mi-gan), II. ['With nnnrig.ini- 
tial i> (nppar. first in F. ptarmigan, so spelled 


I’syktcr fn rctlfiguicil iioittrv: style of the artist liutlijiniJcs, 
jtli century, II. c. 



KticV, ri iriiit,’ in ' /tii’p/us rii/eslrts), in winter plumage. 



ptarmigan 

prob. because assumed to be of Gr. origin), for 
formerly Gaol. 

tarmaclian = Ir. iarmoclian, also tarmonacli, the 
ptarmigan.] A bird of the family TetvdonUlic 
and genus Lagoptis, lia^diig feathered feet. Tho 
name was originally npplieil, in Scotland, to L. mxitus or 
alninus, a tird wlilcll formerly inhalilted England and 
Wales as well as Scotland, and is also found in Ilnssia, 
.Sc.andinavia, tile Alps, I’jTenccs, etc., .and is represented 
in Iceland, Oreenland, Silicria, and North America liy a 
closely allied species, h. riipesiris. Tills liiid turns wliite 
in winter, like all of the genus Lagn/mi, eveepting A. 
scoliciis, the red grouse, nioor-fowl, or inoor-ganio of Oreat 
Hrltain. Tlio willow-grouse, A. nitiw or mliccti, of suli- 
arctic distribution in Europe, Asia, and Anicrioa, A. lirini- 
Icucurus of .Spitzbergeil, and A. Iciicunis of alidno regions 
in Avestern North Aincrlca are other ptarmlRans. Seo ha- 
gopus, and cut under grome. 

Ptelea (te'le-ii), n. [NL. (Linntous, 1737), so 
called from'tlle similnrity of tho fruit to that 
of tho olm; < Gr. nreXt'n, tho olm.] A genus of 
polypetnlous shrubs and trees of tlie order litt- 
UlCi"C and tribe TocltJntiCt'C, It is chnractorlred Iiy 
iiaving four or flvo imbricated petals, as many stamens, 
and lor fruit a broadlj’ winged orbicular samara with 
two or three cells, each onc-scc«lcd. The S species are all 
natives of North America, They arc shrubs or small trees, 
with bitter bark, bearing nllcmato compound leaves of 
two or i*nielv live Icatlct.s, which arc broad and piuictato 
with pellucid dots, T!»o yellowlsh-grccn Howers nrc fol- 
lowed by leather large clustcis of dry and Hat disk -like 
fruit, with veiny wings. tri/oHafa is the boji-trcc. known 

also ns tving'^cd (from the frultX and fliriihig 

frr/oi7. Sec hop tree, 

Pteuoglossa (lo-no-glos'|l), u.pl, [NL., < Gr. 

feiithorcil, + tho toni^iic.] Atli* 

vision or subonlor of xiectinibrniichinto pnstro- 
pods, vhosc odontophoro Inis initnorous similar 
acuniinuto adraodiaii tooth in oach traiisvorso 
row. It comprises tho familio.s InathiuithT, 
ScnlariHlfc, ICulniii(la\ and PyramidrIhdiT. 
ptenoglossate (to-no-RlosMt), [<Gr. Trr;/i' 0 f» 
fonthored, 4- j/wacn, tooftuo: see {jfo'isatc.'] In 
MoUiiscft, linvin;? on tho rndula or lingual rib- 
bon, in any ouo cross-row, no modiuii tooth, but 
an indofnlitciy Inrtro numbor of latonil tcctli. 
Tijo term is correlatod with r(ivl(ifjio.s,s(t((\ rhi- 
pidoglo.ssiitc, etc, 

Ptenopleuraf (to-no-ido'ru). n, p/. [XL., < Gr. 
TTrrp'or, foatliored, -r rr’/tvpn, tin* side*.] Ono of 
tho divisions of tho i*rovtm/,T or lomuvino ani- 
niuls, voprosontod by tho so-onllod flyin^r-Io- 
nuirs: now cla'«si'(l with tin* lusrcttvavo. Soo 
(tuh'op\tUtcu,\, 

ptenopleural (to-no-plo'ral), a. [< Or, 
foathorod, + tho sidr, -f -o/.] IlaviiiK 

tho sides of (he ImmIv wiiijrcdoralato: having; a 
panndiuto or ilyin^'-nu'inbraiio; bolon^inj; to 
tho Ptninpli ura. 

Ptcranodon Oo-ran'o-don), «. [NL..< P(cr(o^ 

d(ictitln,'<) 4- Or. (iiodofi (»ii otbijT-), toothlo-'s: ^oo 
Anodou.'j Tho typical ffonus of Pln-atindontid/r, 
ptoranodont (te-ran'o-dont), of orporttiin- 
iii^r to tin* Pf( ntiiodontidp . 

Pteranodontia( to-rau-<}-<lon'shi-|i),N.;</. [XL,, 
< Picr{od(H’(iflit'<) 4- Or. urodoir (uiodf/rr-). Oiotli- 
less: soe Jimdon.'] Tho tootliloss ptorodnetyL, 
a division of Pif rnsaurni, ropresonted by tho 
family Ptcniiuulnnttdir^ by niiikeil as a 

peculiar ordor. 

Pteranodontids (tc-ran-o-don'ti-ilo), i\,pu 
[XL., < Pt( ranndtn\{t-) 4* A family of 

pterodactyls of tlio order Ptrni^diinti, or ^iv- 
inf( name to the PtcraiKKlontta, having loollih-ss 
jaws and the coracoid bone solidly united with 
tho scajiula. Their remains occur iu tho Cre- 
taceous, »S(jmo species have a spread of wing 
of 20 feet. 

Pteraspis (te-ras'pis), n. [< Or. rr/fit/r, winp, 
4* shield.] A fossil Reniis of fishes, tho 

remains of winch are ft)und in tin.* MitMIe Do- 
vnninu and the Lower Ludlow, 
ptere (ter), n. [< Gr. rrrrpoc. feather, win;:, usu- 
ally in i>l., featlieiN, win;:.s, plunn*s, plnmn;:<*, 
foliage, also a fan, oar, side-row of columns, 
side-wall, etc,, = K Jhither: see /co/Aer.] In 
"ooh, an nlato or wing-liko part or organ; spo- 
cifically, one of tho lobes of the prora of a 
cymba, A ptere resulting from the bio.'iilenlngarloba- 
tfonof tbciiroin itself Is known ns n prurnl pfrre ; n latcrnl 
loiie, between tho pionx ninl the h cnlleil n jilrurnl 

jitere; adillflonal pteres reaulting fruiii luteml outgrowths 
of the tmpisor keel, nrc tropiiliol ptcren 
pteria. ». Plural of j>tcriou. 

PtericntliyidaB (tor-ik-thi'i-de), a. pL [XL., < 
Plcricltfliys 4- -nhr.] A family of fishes of un- 
certain relations, typified by the genus Pier- 
iclitliys. It hail a cephalic sljIeUl witlj ilors-al eyes sena- 
rn(o<l iiy a movable plate, a dorsal buckler and a ilattlsh 
nbdominnl one, long pectoral nppeiulages of two pieces, 
incasf-d in annor, ami a caudal portion destitute of n iln 
and covered with polygonal scales. Thu jaws weic small 
and nnned xvith conlhient denticles. The org.an(z.atEon of 
tho species indicates that they could not have progressed 
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pterocymbate 


bj- swimming, nnd that they probably crawled by the use pterobranchiate (tor-6-brang'ld-at), a, [< Ptc- 


of the Unless pectoral members. Th^* Inhabited the l)e- 
%’onian seas. Xlieir pertinence to the class of fishes has 
been disputed, and they have even been referred to the 
tunicatea in an order called Aniiarcha. 

Pteriebthys (to-rik'tUis), n. [NL., < Gr. irrepdv, 
wing, + EfOiT, a fisb.] A genus of fisbes, typi- 
cal of tbo family Ptcrichthyidie. 

Pteridea (to-rid' 6 - 6 ), «. jjZ. [NL., < Ptcris (-id-) 
•f -cx.] Atriboofpolj'podiaeeousforns, typified 


robranchia -1- -nfei.] Of or pertaining to tbo 
Ptcrobranchia. 

pterocardiac (ter-o-kilr'di-ak), a. [< Gr. jr-epor, 
wing, -k E. cardiac,'] Alate, or wing-like, and 
cardiac : nsed specifically by Huxley to note an 
ossicle in tlie stomach of the crawfish, wMoh 
articulates witli the cardiac ossicle. See cut 
uuder Aslacidx. 

npuv. 


by tho genus Ptcris. The sori ero ninrginal or intra- pterocarpous (ter-o-kar pus), a. [< Gr. 
marginal, providedwitbnnimUisuimfonnedoftUereilexed wiug, “k gapwo?, fruit.] In hot., having winged 
margin of the frond, nnd opening imvard. fruit. 

pteridium (to-rid i-um), «. [NIj._, < Gr. ^repor, pfcerocarpus (tor-o-kiir'pus), n. [NL. (Lin- 
A key-friut or samara, 1707), < Gr. avrepdr, wing, + mpmp, fruit.] 


wiug. + dim. -iiiov,] 

Also ptcrodinm. 
pteridologist (tor-i-dol'fl-jist), n. [< picridoi- 
oy-ij + -isf.] One who is vorsed in tho study of 
foriis. 

pteridology (tor -i- dol'd -ji), «. [< Gr. arep/f 
(a-rip/i!-), torn (see Ptcris), -k -7,oyia, < 7.tyttv, 
speak: soo -oiogy.] *160 science of ferns; a 
treatise on ferns. 

pteridomania (tcr'i-dp-mil'ni-ii), u. [NL., < 
Gr. arrp/f (arcpnl-), foni, -k fiarla, madness.] A 
mania or oxccssivo oiitlmsinsm in regard to 
ferns. [Rare.] 

Vonr dangblerp, perhaps, have tho prcr’niilng pterido- 
inania, nnd nrc collecting nnd buying ferns. Jiinpslcy. 

Pteridopbyta (Icr-i-dot'i-tH), ii.p1. [NL., pi. 
of pUridoidiyliiiii : SCO nlcridophyle.] A divi- 
sion of the vogclablo kingdom iiieluding tlte 
fernsand their allies; the vnsculnrcryptogmns. 
Soo Cryployamia, nnd compare Jlryn'pliyta. 
pteridophyte (tor'i-dp-nt), «. [< Kh. ptcrido- 
phytum, < Gr. ~tpi{ (arrp/il-), fern, -f ^vrur, 
plant.] One of the Ptrridnphyta. 
pterigraphy (te-rig'rn-fi), h. [Irrcg. for "picri- 
ilngraphy, < Gr. airpif (~cpit-), fern, -k }pa(pcir, 
writ!'.] In hnl,, ii description of ferns. 
Pterlidfc (lo-ri'i-de), u. pi. [NL., < Pteria + 
■ id;r.] A family of 1iiv.alvo niollnsks, tj-pifiod 
by tlie genus Pleria ; tho wing-sliclls. ' Now 
cnlleil Ariridid.T. Also Marijaritidir, Mallddx. 
pterion (ic'ri-ou), pi. pftrio (-ii). [NL., < 
(3r. arrpui', foatlier, wiug: soo ptere.] In cra- 
uinm., tlio region where tho frontal, squamosal. 


A genus of leguminous trees of the tribe Dal- 
bcryicx, type of tho subtriho PIcrocarpex. It is 
chnfactcrizcil by a broad or nearly orbicular and oblique 
pod, which is tipped by a lateral style, Is flattened around 
tlie edges Into a tliin coi laceous or membranous wing, and 
contains In Its hard tiiickened center one, txvo, or three 
seeds separated by woody partitions. The 18 species are 
nil tropical, and natives of Asia, Africa, and America. 
They arc large thornless trees, bearing alternate pinnate 
leaves, and yellowpapllionaceousfloxvers, often showj' and 
sometimes variegated witli white or violet, forming ra- 
cemes or loose panicles. In general they produce hard 
nnd valuable timber, and also gum-resIns, some very im- 
portant. l*or P. Margupium, the bija or bastard teak or 
Amboyna kino-trcc, see Wno and under froAr. ForP. Indi- 
ciig, tho padouk, lingo-tree, Bumjeso rosexvood, or Anda- 
man redwood, sec kiahooea-icood and under redicood. P. 
crinaecm Is tho molompi, Gambia kino-treo, coimwood, or 
African rosewood. Yor P. Draco, dragon's-blood. P. 
gantalintis Is tbo red g.indalwood, red sanders-wood, ruby- 
wood, or East Indian redwood, affording an important dyc- 
stnfi. 

Pterocaulon (tor-o-ku'lon), n. [NL. (Elliott, 
1824), < Gr, 7TT€p6v, wing, 4- Kav76c, stem.] A 
goniis of composite plants of the tribe Imdot- 
dc,T nml subtvibo Phichciucrr, it Is characterized 
by Its small flower-heads massed in dense clusters which 
nrc spiked or scattered, nnd bj* the slender capillary pap- 
pus, nml sten) ringed by the dccurrent leaves. 'Jhc 0 
snccics nro nearly equally divided between America nnd 
tnc old World, nml are prhicipally natives of wnnn cll- 
mates. They are herbs, or sometimes ahnibby at the base, 
commonly whitened with a dense wool, and bearing alter- 
nate haves and nmnerous sninll white or yellow flowers. 
Tno species arc found in the southern United States, P. 
j)vr;»a'tfne/»mfm (see WnrA'-root, 2X nnd P. xirgatum, a plant 
of Texas >lexlco, and tho West Indies, known In Jamaica 
ns potden-loekg and golden-ta/t. Sco golden ctidiceed, under 
cm/irrrd. 


imrictnl. nml sphenoid honc.s meet or nppvoneh pterocepliala (tor-o-scf'n-lU), ii.pl [XL., < Gr. 
ono allot her. Thesquamo^ansuMiallycutoir fiomtbo -nner, wing, + KfOo/.v, hoatl.] Tliecosomatous 


if’ag- 


fmiit.il by 0 .liort lliiu «( iipbi'noiMrlctnl iirtlcntntlon, ntnVnnnilK-'n Kvnnnvm of 'nirromniala 
«birc the lower nntfrlor corner of the " "inonim 01 j accosomaia. 

tipof tho nti«|)benol<l: but 111 ronie e-oee., thlillne Is re- utT, lob.), 

(lucid to nothing, nml then tlic fnmtnl nml sqtinmo'ml PtcroclGS (tcr'o-klGz), ?i. [XL, (Teinniinck, 
come Into contact. See cut under cniniomrfri/. ISOO), < Gr. gTf/idi*. wiiij^, fonGior, 4- koy, 


In the region of lhcjJ«'n*on In the nmh', the sqnninnsal 
nrtIcuh»U-i with the front'd on the right side for n space 
of 4 nmi. %/our., NVIII. 7. 

ptoriplo^stic (tor-i-ph;-ji‘i'lik), a. Sumo as 
)>t( iVihsii r. 

Pteris (Ic'ris), «. [XL. (Limiunis, 17.17), < Gr. 

^TTCfu^ (rrrifUii-), also 





nT(/./r i^tp'-), a 

kiiiil of fern, ao 
culled from its fen- 
tlicry Icnvos, < nrr- 
por.'a feiitlier: .‘sco 
jitire.] A cosmo- 
{lolitaii gemis of 
ferns, typical of tlic 
tribe Pteridex: llio 
brakes, it incliti1e.s 

I limits ol nlniosl every 
.lint of veiiotlon niul ill- 
vision, Till' siHiningl.v 


bolt, tongue of n buckle.] The typical genus 
of PIcrarlid.r. TIktl' ore 12 or H species, mostly Afri- 


v ■ 

. . '. 

^ ---- -- 
S xncl f:roll^e {PteredtJ artunri 0. 

can. Tlirce nrc Asiatic — /*, arennrin, the common Ssand- 
grou.'ie (see S(in(/'f7r('U«r’). /*. Jaxelntn. and P. alchala; the 
first anu last of these also occur in Europe, ami the last Is 
pomelhncs nlaccd in n dlilcrent genus, PleToelurug, Sec 
also cut nnilcr r/nnf/u. 


Pftrtt .Mjufhn 1 . 

, n pinnule on I ia;rr kc.'iI-’, shoi.iiig 
the rc.rlulc 


PteroclidiE (fe-rok'li-il6), ». jd. [NL., < Plcro- 
clcs -k -id.T.] A family of sand-grouse, alone 
ropre-soiitiiig the Ptcrociomnrphx, and composed 
of tho siihfnrailies Plerncliiix and Syrrlapliiix. 
They nro essentially Icrreslrlnl columbine birds, modified 
for a gronso-llkellfe; the digestive system resembles that 
of pdllnaceouR birds, but the pterjlosls nnd many osteo- 
loglcal clinnictcrs are like those of pigeons. 

pi. 


arc In a continuous slen 
dcr line occHp)lng tlie 
entire margins of tho 
fertile frond, and cover- 
ed by Its narrow rettex- 
v\\ edge, which fonns a 
continuous mcinbniim- 
ceotis iiidusiuiu. Of the 

more than 100 spivles ii- . #a— \ 

known, only 4 are found PterOClOHlOrpllffi (tcr^o-Klo-inor fo), ii 

ill North America. P. ^ — '' 

at/uilina, the common 
linike, is ven* nhnndnnt 
0, bracken, ad- 


Gr. 


[XL., < rtcroch's 4- Gr. form.] In Hux- 
ley’s classilicatiou of birds, a suporXaiuily group 
consisting of tbo snnd-gi'onse, considered to bo 
interinedinto between tlte Col inuh fraud the Gnl- 
Uiifc. 


in rocky thickets, drv fields, etc, Soo braked, t 
der-ejiil, nnd cut nmlcr j>rwf/inf/iurM, 

pterna (tt-r'iiii), a.; pi. pfoTi.r (- 116 ). [< , 

nr/prij, the heel.] Iu onu77i., the heel-pad; the pteroclomorphic (ter''r)-kl6-m0r'fik), n. [< Pfe- 
holo of the foot, at tho place ivhcro the toes rnclomorphx + -ic.] Having the structure .and 
di.spart. afliuitics of tho Pleroclidx; belougiug to tho 

PtDTohrancllia (ler-o-briiug'ki-u), n. pi, [Nil., PlrrocJnmnrpbx. 

< Gr. bTcpi'-r, wing, 4- /Jpiij.rm, gills.] 1. Iu .T. pterocymba (tcr-o-sim'bij), 11 . [NL., < Gr. wre- 

E. Gray’.s classilicntioii (1821), 0110 of two or- p6r, wnig, + NL. cymba, q. v.] A cymha, or 
der.s of jvteropods (the other being Daclyiin- cymhiite ilesh-spieule of a sponge, whose prorro 


braiicJiia): .samoas Gymnasomata . — 2. In Lan- 
Icest eRs clas.sifientioii of iiiolluscoids, t lie second 
section of tlio third class of a jdiylum Podax- 


a'ro nlate, or widened into pvoral nnd pleural 
iiteres, wliciico a figure resembling an anchor 
results, ir. d. Sollas, Encye. Brit., XXII. 418. 


0 ) 110 , eomi)osod of two genera*, hhabdnpleura pterocymbate (tcr-n-sim'bat), o. [< ptcrocym- 
and Ccphahnliscus : called by otliei-s Pndasin- ha -k -o(cl.] Alnto, as a cymba; having the 
mata and .Ispidopliora. Eneije. Jlrit., XIX. 430. form or clmraeter of a pteroej-mbn. 
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[< pfcro- 


Pterocynes (te-ros^i-nez), n. j)?. [NL., < Gr. ptero^aphical (ter-o-gi-af'i-kal), a. [ 
fTTfpdi', Tvinfr, + Kiwv clog.] In some graphic + -a?.] Same as ptcrographie. 

systems, a dh-ision of tlio mammalian order pterography (te-rog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr. mepov, 
Cliirojilrra, incliuling the frugivorous hats, or feather, + -write.] The description of 

flying-foxes, as distinguished from all the rest feathers j a treatise on plumage: a tenn of 
of the order, then collectively ealledIVl/cter/dcs. -wider sense than pterglograpliy, which it in- 
The two dirisions correspond respectively to eludes. 

the terms Frap/fora and -diiimah'rora, which" are pteroidf (te'roid), n. [< Gr. arepdr, -wing (see 
moi e frequently used. picrc),+ eHof, form.] A slender bone of some 

pterodactyl, pterodactyle (ter-o-dah'til), a. pterodactyls extending from the carpal region 
IC yL. J’tcrodactijlus.'] An extinct reptile of in the direction of the humerus. Some consider It 

ns nn ossification of a tendon corresponding with one 
wliich is found in a similar position in birds, while others 
regard it as a rudimentaiy first digit, modified to support 
the edge of the pntngium. 

pteroid- (tG'roid), a, [< Gr. -repk, fern (sco 
Ftcris\ 4- fonii.] In hot.^ fern-like ; re- 
semblin" a fern ; filicoid. 
pterological (ter-o-loj'i-kal), a. [< ptcrolog-y 
Of orpcrtainingtoptorolog.v; found- 
ed on ptorology: as, characters; the 

picrolngicaJ description of an iusoct« 
pterolo^ (te-rol'o-ji), v. [< Gr. rrTEpov^ wing, + 
speakt see -o?o/'/y.] In cntom.y 
the seience of insects^ wings ; the description 
of tho nouration or venation and other charac- 
teristics of the wing-structure, 
pteroma (te-rd'nni), pi. pferomata 
[L.. < Gr. ‘rrrpumay a ‘wing’ of a temple (sco 
def.), also a fonthered arrow, < Trepovvy furnish 
witli feathers orwings, < feather, wing: 

see )>h rc.] In arch.y the space between tlio wall 
of the cella of a classical temple or aiiy similar 
columnar stnicture .nnd the pteron, or the col- 
UTinis of the peristyle. 

Pteromalidse (ter-o-mari-de), «. pi [NL. 
(Walker, 1831), < /'/ermao/a.v + -u/rT.] 1. Tho 
Ptcromalinrc considered as a separate family. 
— 2. A famih' of parasitic ; used 



Skeleton of rtcrodictyL 


the genus rterodacighm or onler rtrromiiria ; 
n pteros.'mrian; an ornithos.iuriau ; a flying- 
dragon. Also ptfrodnrtijliaii. 

Pterodactyl! (ter-o-dak'ti-li), «. jd. [XL., pi. 
of V(cro(taclght,^.2 Tlie pterodactyls as a group 
of extinct fl\-iug-dragous, tj-jiilied liy the genus 
I'll rndarfi/Iiis ; same as J’lcrnfirniria. 
pterodactylian(ter’q-dak-til'i-.au), «. [(.plcro- 
rlacfgl + -u/a.] .Siiino as ptcroHacIgL 
Pterbdactylidffi (tor''o-dak-tiri-dc), ». /d. 

[XL., < I'Ur • • ■ ■■ 

pterodactyls, 

Ins. See I'lr 

pterodactyloas , . 

]<l( riHlaclijlKs, < Gr. -rrpur, wing, + iliiKrivnr, 
linger, digit.] .Adapted for flight hy having 
one digit of the fore limb much enlarged and 
webbed, as u pterodactyl; fpceifically, perlain- 
ing to pterodactyls, orliaving their cliaractei's; 
ptern^auriau: ornithosauriaii. 

PtcrodactyhlS (ter-o-dak'ti-lus), [XL, 



largest suhfumilies of Chaiciiliiltv, named from 
tho genus I’h rnmuhn:, comprising nhout 1,000 
species of several tribes and many genera, hav- 
ing tliirtcen-jointcd antoiiiia' with a thrce-joiiit- 
0(1 club and two ring-joints, xiioy arc small, usually 
metallic Insect.s, paiasitic generally upon lepiilopterous, 
<Uptcrotie,orcolc<»pterous lan'ro. Tho cioiip iins b tribes, 
oml nearly 100 genera licshles Ptcromalm. 


(Gl-.eu. ISld), < Gr. a-rrper, wing, + fin- pteromaline (fc-rom'a-liii). «. Of or pertain- 

gev, digit.] ihe leading genus of tho order to iho PferomaUdT ov rfcroniafinrc. 

I’ll rmiii'i-ia. It w.as tormerly contcrmlmius wltli tlio Pteromalus (to-rom'a-lus), ii. (^NL. (Swede- 


grijiip Ptrroihictph', hut now gives tianie to the family 
nnd is restricted to species hrvNing the 
iisiml ftiuj joints in the ulnar digit, a very short (lexiido 
fail, the nu-htcarjuis usually more than haff as long ns the 
forearm, nnd the strong pointed jaws furnished with teeth 
lo their (t'ompare Uhamjihnrhiinehxti!.) There arc 
^.t•^e^aI sptdes. extending from the Jum to the Chalk. 
See cut \u\{\qt j^tcrodadijl. 

Pterodicera (ter-o-tUs'e-rji), ??. [NL. (La- 
trcille, < Gri 'TTEpov, feather, wing, + disc- 
par, a dould'"' horn: hQo (UccroHS.'\ In Latrcillo’s 
claP'sifieation, one of tho two main divisions of 
the chu-s Tiif'rriit, inchidiug all tlio xviiiged or- 
dcv'*. Tho other dixi‘iion is Aptfra. 

Pterodina (tfr-o-di'nll), u. [NL. (Ehrcnherg), 
< Gr. rrf/jdi-, feather, "+ lYivor, wheel, ring.] 'A 
genual of rotifers, typical of tho family J*(cro- 
(Ihiid/r, 

PterodinidrG (tcr-o-din'i-dC*), V.pj, [NL., < Pff- 
rodiiiit + -/d,r.] A family of rotifers, tyinfied hy 
tlie gf'Uns Ptrroflina. They haven trociial dl«k of two 
tiant-vtr.ce circnini lobes, the wreath on each bf-lng don- 
ble; tlje tifip’ii jire iiiallcoramate ; and tlie foot is tnins- 
vei?ely vrinMcd, uholly retractile, and ends in a clHale 
cup. 

pterodium (te-rd'di-um), u. Same ns pUritVnnn, 

rterodon (ter'o-don), n. [NL. (Do DIainville, 
]84I), < Gr. -TcpuVy xving, 4- oJorf (odoiT-) = E. 
to(}t](.'\ A genus of fossil carnivorous rjuadrii- 
pods, clo^’oly related to Ilif/owdou, based upon 
romains of Eocene ago found in France. 

pteroglossine (ter-o-glos'in), a. [< Gr. 77TEp6v, 
feather, 4* y/uaca, tongue (see J^fcroplossits), 
4- -laci.] Having a featherj* or brushy tongue : 
speeificnlly applied to tho aracaris. 

Pteroglossus Ger-o-glos'us), n. [NL,, < Gr. 
rrrtpovy fcatlier, 4* tongue.] 1. Inor/u'///., 

a genus of PihamplKistidiC, including those tou- 
cans known as aracaris. IlUgcry 1811. Sco cut 


rus, 1795), < Gr. TZTfpovy wing, + o/za/df, even.] 
A geinis of 
chalcidid hy- 
meuopteroii^ 
insects, giv- 
ing name to 
the subfamily 
PtcromaUnfc. 

It is charactcr- 
tzed by the one- 
spurred Jihid ti- 
bi.e; antennni 
clubnotclavate; 
head %vit!» the 
vertex .«oine* 
times medially 
acute; eyes oc* 
casloiially liair>' ; 
mandibles four- 
(Icntato; ling- 
Jointsofnnteniuo 
plain: metatlio- 
rax carinate; nnd 
abdomen never 
produced at the 
apex. Itlsalargc 
unwieldy genus, 
universally dis- 
triluitcd, ])ara. 
filtic upon liibcctb Mi several dilferent orders. P. pxijiarnm 
lives upon several lepidoptcrous larvrc, notably tlmt of 
rUri’i rajne. 

Pteromys (Icr'o-miK), «. [XL. (G. Cuvier, 
1800), < Gr. TTTtpor, wing, -h pv^, mouse.] A 
genus olSciiiridic; tlio flying-squirrels, (n) First 
imed !n 1800 by 0. Cnvfer to Include all tho 8(pilrrels 
which i*ave a )«.itagliini or parachute. (6) Restricted in 
by F. Cuvier to the hwge llyiiig-oquirrels of southern 
Asia nnd (he Indian nicliipelngo, huv Ing tljc tnil terete nnd 
bushy, postorhltal processes highly developed, and severni 
other craninl nnd dental ehaiacter.s dilferent front those 
of the small naCtnileU llyiiig-squiiTels of Ihirope and Amer- 
ica called Sciuropterus. 



under aracari. — 2. In entom., a genus of cole- pteron (te'ron), (-rjl). [< Gr. -rrpi'ir, 
opt (‘lou.sjnsects of tlie family Cara&ida;. Chan- wing, side-row of columns: scepferr.] In Gr. 
dnir, 1817, Also called Godins. «7'c//.andorc/(,To(.,arangeofeohnnns; a portico, 

pterographer (te-rog'ra-fer), V. [< ptcrogra- Pteronura (ter-o-nu'rii), n. [NL. (.1. E. Gray, 
ph-y + -crT-.'] A writer of pterography; tho 1837), prop. P/erKTO, <'Gr. -rfpiir, -wing, -t- m'-pd, 
author of a pterographie treatise. tail.] A South American genus of otters of the 

pterographic (tcr-o-graf'ik), a. [< ptcrogra- family MnsMidie nnd subfamily Lutrinm, liav- 
ph-y -f -ic.] Of or pert aining to pterogi-aphy. ing tho tail alato, or margined with a flange-like 
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fold or ridge on each side. The typo is P. sand- 
hachi, known as the margin-tailed otter. Also 
Ftcrnra. 

Pteropaedes (tor-o-p6'dez), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
nrepov, feather, -wing, -t- Traif (naiS-), child.] 
Tliose birds -wliich are fledged and able to fly 
when hatched, as the mound-birds. Compiaro 
PUlopredcs. 

pteropsedic (ter-o-pe'dik), a. [< Ptcroprcd-cs 
-h - 1 C.] Ha-idng the characters of the Ptero- 
pirdcs. 

Pteropappi (ter-6-pap'i), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. ttte- 
p6r, feather, wing, -1- Tranmc, do-wn: see pap- 
pus.'] A rare syifonym of Odontotormic. 
pterope (ter'op), n. [< NL. Ptcropns, q. v.] A 
fruit-bat or flying-fox ; a member of tho genus 
Ptcropns in a broad sense, 
pteropegal (ter-o-pe'gal), a. pteropeg-nni -1- 
-al.] Pertaining to the pteropegum, or having 
its character. 

pteropegum (ter-6-pe'gnm), n. ; pi. pteropega 
(-gil). [NL., < (Jr. nrepov, feather, wing, -h 

TT^yiif, lit. fastened, < nTiyvhmt, fasten: seeymet.] 
In entom., the socket on the side of the thorax 
in which a -wing is articulated. 

Pterophora (te-rof'o-rii), «. pi. [NL. (Clair- 
ville, 1798), < Gr. Trrfpojidpof, having wings: see 
Ptcrophorus.] In Clairville’s system, one of the 
prime divisions of Insccta, including all hexap- 
odous insects except Aptcra ; same as Ptilota, 
Pterodicera, and Ptcrygota. 

Pterophoridse (ter-p'-for'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 
(Zeller, 1841), < Ptcrophorus -f -idee.] A fami- 
ly of lepidopterons insects, typified hy the ge- 
nus Ptcrophorus, including the plume-motlis. 
Tliey have long elim hodics and legs, and most of tliem 
arc remarkable for having their wings divided into lobes 
or feathers. Tlie lan-ie are fusiform, sixteen-leggcd, and 
furnished with irregular protuberances and tubular liairs, 
and some of tlicm resemble small bundles of dried leaves. 
The species are not numerous, although the family is of 
wide distribution. Also called Alucitida, See Fissipen- 
n/c, and cut under plunic-mol/i, 

Pterophorina (tc-rof-o-ri'ujj), [NL.,<P(e- 
rophoriis + -ina.] A’division of moths, repre- 
sented hy tho family Pterophurider. 
Pterophorus (te-rof'o-ms), II. [NL. (Geoffroy, 
17C4), < Gr. n-epoifidpo^, hearing feathers, fea- 
thered, winged, < uTtpOv, feather, wing, + -ijidpog, 

< ijilptw = E. heart.] A genus of lepidoiiterons 
insects, type of tho Plcrophoridec. P.monoilacty. 
Ills occurs In Europe, western Asia, and all parts of Xortli 
America. Its larva feeds on Convotvnhis nnd Chenopo. 
dinm. Sec cut xindCT ptuiiie.iiwth. 

Pterophyllum (tcr-o-fil'nm), n. [NL. (Bron- 
gniart, 1898), < Gr. nrepor, feather, wing, + ;iW- 
r.ov, a leaf.] 1. A genus of oyendaoeous fossil 
plants, with linear loaves attached to the ra- 
chis by tho full width of their bases, and at 
riglit angles to it; tho nervation is simple and 
parallel to tho length of the leaf. This genus is 
first seen in the upper part of the coal-measures, attains 
its greatest development in the Trias, and finally disap- 
pears at the close of the Jurassic. 

2. A genus of fishes of tlio family Cichlicfie. 
Pteropidae, etc. See Ptrrojmdkl'e, etc. 
Pteroplatea (tcr-o-piri'tc-ii), «. [NL., < Gr. 

rvTEpoVy wing (fm), 4- rrXnrig (fern. TrAorcfo), 
broad.] A genus of sting-rays, typical of tho 
subfamily Ptcroplatciu/c. l\ maclura is an east- 
ern and P. marmoraia a western American spe- 
cies. 

Pteroplateinse (tcr-o-pla-te-Fne), n. pi [NL., 

< Pteroplatea 4- -b/tT.] A subfamily of trygo- 
noid sting-rays, typified by tho genus Ptcro- 
phiiea. They linvo a very broad disk, the pec- 
toral fins extending far sideways, and tlie tail 
short. 

pteropod (ter'o-pod), a. and h . [< NL. ptcropns 
{’Pod-)y < Gr, nTEpOnov^ (-TTOfi-), wing-footed (as 
Ilcnnes), < rrrcpdi', wing, 4- Torf (Tod-) = E. 
foot.'] I, a. Having an alato podium, or wing- 
like expansions of tho foot, as a mollusk; of or 
pertaining to the Pteropoda. Also ptcropodous. 

II. u. A mollusk of the class Pteropoda. The 
Fhcll-he.'inng pteropods nre the Thccostomala ; the naked 
pteropocls are tho C/j/mnomumfa ; spiny pteiopods belong 
to the f.amily CavoUniUlw, nnd spiral pteropods to the Li. 
macinUUc; slipper-pteropods are CymmiUidfe, A\s,optero. 
2 >odc. 

Pteropoda (te-rop'o-du), ??. jd. [NL., ueut. pi. 
oi pteropxis^ (-pod-), wing-footed : sec pteropod.'] 
1. A division of Mottnscay having tho mesopo- 
dium or middle part of tho podium or foot ex- 
jjanded into a pair of large alato lobes like wings 
or flippers, and used as such to swim with ; the 
pteropods. 'j he ctenidia nre abortive, the nephridium 
is single, nnd tlie gcnernl configuration is more or less un- 
syinnieti icnl, somewhat as in gastropods. The propodimn 
may he pioduecd Into tentaculiform organs. There are 
otidia or otocysts, nnd one osphradium. The pteropods 
me hciniaphrodltlc or inoncccious; there are organs of 
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copulation and a single genital pore. According to 
presence or absence of a inantlo-slcirt and shell, the 1 rero* 
}) 0 (la are 2'heco!^omata and Gumiumuiatn. All are oceanic, 
They originally fortned the second class of Cuvier s branch 
Mailmen, under the French imine rteropodex. lly inobt 
conchologiststhisview hasheen accepted, hut others have 
united the pteropod ‘tv ith thccei)halopods, and still others 
with thegastropods. lly several anatomists they have been 
approximated to the tectiliranchiates, and even supposed 
to be deiivcd from dilleient stocks of that order — the the* 
cosomes from the Ccj)li(ilny>idc(t, and the gyinnosonics 
from the Ana^pidea, Also called Cojiouautic, See cuts 
under Caroh'uiid/c and J*iicumo(lcrvion. 

2. Ill De Blainvillo’s clashilicutiou (1S25), oiio 
o£ twofnmilic'S of liis fifth order, XiicJcnlmim-hi- 
ata (tlio other being Xcelopodn), composed of 
the genera Athiutdf Apirttfcllti, and Ai'QOiKtuiOt 
It is thus a higlily artificial gi'oup, comprising 
a part of the lietoropods together mtli some 
coplialopods, oto. 

pteropodan (tc-rop'o-dan), «. and «, [<j)/era- 

pod + -an.] .Same'as’jitfi'opfii/. 

pteropode (tcr'o-iiod), n. [< NL, Vtvropus 
(-pmt-).] 1. An' animal of tlic genus I’Irropiis; 

a fruit-hat or llying-fo.x; a pterope.— 2. Same 
as piicromid. 

pteropodia, ><■ Plural nt ptmqtndiiim. 

pteropodial (tev-p-pd'di-afl, n. [< jiU'rnpndi-iim 
-h -n/. J Of or pertaining to a pteropodiiim ; as, 
the plcnijiiidiiil tins or wings of a ptoroiiod. 

Pteropodidte tter-o-pnd'i-dO), «. pt. fNlj., < 
I'lrnipiis +'-iiln-.'\ A family of Meiinchi- 
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The typical gonns of the llj-ing-foxes, or large pterostigmatical (tor"'6-stig-'mat'i-kal), a. [< 
fruit-hats of tho family /’teiwinftirf.T. It includes ptcrostif/maiic + -rd.'} Same as ptcrostUjmatie. 
Eoiiie 40 species, or inoie than halt the faiiiily, cliielly of Jlapoi, 

the Malay aiclilpclaRO illid Aiiatralia, liaTilig no tail, a pterotheca (tei'-o-flie'kii), 11.) pi. ptcrothccx 

pointed imiirzlo like .a fox s, woolly fur on the iicek, and TOT,' f fii- rndii' avlnn- + IIIikti ease- 

ihe dental formula 2 iiicIsorB, 1 canine, and 3 nreinolars (‘So;. L-leij.,S lai. „ , rpoe, aimg, w t/v/ii?, case. 


in each upper niid loii'er half-jaiv, and 2 molars above 
nnd 3 below on eacli side. r. cdnlia of Java, one of the 
best-known specie'’, Is the largest, mcasiiriiig live feet in 
extent of wings. See also cuts under Ptcropoilida: and 
Jhjiwj^Sox, 

Pterorhina (tcr-o-ri'nji), «. jd. [NL., prop. 
* Vtcrorrhina, nciil. pi. of "plcrorrhintis : soo 
ptcrorhiiir.'] A division of Alcidw, including 
tlioso whose nostrils aro feathered, as typical 
auUs, miirrps, and guillemots, 
pterorhlne (tor'<}-rin), «. [Prop. 'ptcroiTlihic, 
< Nlj. *pirrorrhi'nn.'i, < Gr. -repuv, feather, wing, 
-1- /iff (/»!'-), nose.] Having feathorod nostrils, 
as an auk; holoiiging to Iho J’lrriirhiiui. 
pterosaur (tor'o-sav), ». [< Ptcrosaiir-ia.'] A 
memhor of fho 'Ptrrosanrm ; a ptcrodiicfyl. 
Pterosauria (ler-f>-sa'ri-ii), II. 7 )t. _ [NL., < 


see theca.'] In cniom., a wing-case, or that part 
of tlio integument of a pupa on which is out- 
lined tho undeveloped wing beneath it. 
pterotic (te-rot'ik), a, and n. [< Gr. irrmdp, 
fetvthor, wiiig,-i- oif (iir-), =E. car,+ -ic.] 1. a. 
In zout. and iitHii., noting an ossification of the 
periotic capsule or poti'osal bone, distinct from 
the proiitie, opiotic, and opistliotic, which oc- 
curs in some vertebrates between tlio prootio 
and tho epiotic. 

II. n. A pterotic o.ssifieation. See first cut 
under tclcnsl and cut under Esox. 
Pterotrachea (tcr‘'o-trri-ke'ii), n. [NL. (Fors- 
kfil), <Gr. xTfpdi'jWihg, '-h zpaxk, fcm. xpaxtia, 
rough: seo trachea.] Tlio tj-pical genus oll’lcro- 
tracheid.r. Also called Firota. 


Gr. TTZipor, wing, ^ onip'if',' a lizard.] 1. An Pterotracheacea (tcr-6-tra-kP-a's6-|l), 11 . pi 
order of exliiiet Mesozoic Jlrplilia adapted for [NL.,< rtcriitrachca + -acca.] The Pterotrachc- 
llight ; tho iitorosniirians, pterodactyls, onii- idir considered ns a snhordor of hotcropods. 
tliosniiriiins, or flying-dragons. Tho wliolo fore Pterotracheidse (ter'o-trii-ke'i-de), ».;d. [NL. 
Iluili I, iiiimIIIIlmI to support n lljhiR iiu-mbniiioEomeivlinl (.1. E, Gray, 1810), < I’tirotrnchca -t- -idle.] A 



like llmt of h.ils, mill llio icsl ot tho skololoil Is confonil 
nlilo « ith this inoiUlli-atioii. Tho vorti-hno nre compnni- 
til fly foil, jiroeiiToii-i. tlioio of tho nock very Inna-, mid 
froliithroo to six of tin- jiolilc onosuroimllod to form n s.-i- 
criiiii. Tho mitorlor ribs halo tdfiircnlod homls. 'J ho skull 
hot irroat siro, liltli bini; heavy jail a mid laiRocyo-sookels 
InclttdhiirnolroU'l of sclorotlcosshteatlons. The stornilm 
Is tiroad and cal hialo. Ilio scajilila anil coracoid aro slenilor, 
and rial Idas an- iianthiir. 'the phnlaiiRos of the ulnar 
dlirlt areoxlri-moly lone and stnnn:, mol stiiiiairt Iho pani- 
obulo, Tlio hind limbs aro smallor Ibaii tbo fore limbs, 
mid companillllly iiiak. The order c«lil.alns Ihefanillios 
f '/rrns(ioriif.-o mol PtcrnniHtnntiiUr. Tboy lived from the 
Mns to tbel'hnIK. .Seo out iiinb-r jifrnstocO/t. Also called 
Ormltooiii/riir, ptmAadtjU. 

2. Same ns J'h ro'.aundir. 
pterosaurlan (li-r-o-.su'ri-nn), a. nnd > 1 . I. a. 
or or |u-rlainiiig to tin- Puro.naiiria) ornilho- 
Miiiriitn. 


fnmily of shcll-less heteropods, tjiiilicd by tho 
geinis J’trrntra- 
chra. Diltercnt 
limltnliavebecM ns- 
signed to it. Ily 
ftonic it is extend- 
ed to nil tile lictoro- 
]iods u itb the iirnii- 
elilie carried in a 
(birfial ])eduncie 
nnd protected tiy a 
pinidl or no sliell, 
and tlie ine^opoiH- 
um Inmi'lllform. 



Pltrctrachta ffdu tteulatd. 


by others It I-ii ilrnltcd to nnd /Vro/oWex, liav- 
Ing the viscem! linmp, reduced to n incro oval sac, embed- 
detl in the po’iterlor region of the body, no shell, nnd n cy- 
lindrical slug-llke fonm Also called Firolidir nnd, ns ft 
suborder, J^tcrolrncheaeea, 


n, n- A <»r oniitlio- pterozamites (tcr-o-zam' j-ter.), n, [NL. 

iir. ^ (Schiinjiur, 3870), < dr. 7T7cptn\ fonther, + JCavi^ 

orosauridre (trr-o-^a'ri-’lf), n. /»?. [NL., < Ai'omisoffossilcycnduceousiiluntw, 


SV.elf!-in in*! riijiiinf 




raptnkx. 1 1 iitin orn, nr fruit-rating luit**, of tlif 
tropii'ul atul Mildndural iiarl'' of tin* ( )bl World, 
Till) are geiurdh of larve "lib lliv tall rxclmbtl 
fmin tile iiiterfemor.d iiKiidinuie u Imn pri sent, little or 
in I sjilgell.vri li'tpc of the IluT I'lit a large caudato hil'e, (he 

i. iull.u emli'fthi s(«ptiinili genendl) elipipgatt i|. the tmlev- 
llngir I'ltli l)ir» e iilinlangt.'* and u«u.dl) a el.iv. and the 
imd.ir enm Ji'i Miiindh lliefamllj contains nbotit s g«’n- 

in iifvlpli.li till lp[»t kiinv n are /Vrn 7 »ff», 

ami Jlnrjiiftti, It Is npinetitm s dliMitl lnt«p i'lrr'-j-t ami 
.Vmrtt'/f'poj \lfit> called /'ffToytof/r M-e rd^-otul utuli’r 
/V<*rtpy*i/* 

pteropodium itor-o-piVili-unu. a.; pi pttrojut. 
dm (-a). [.\L.. nini:. + -i.dou, 

dim. of “o/ r — K. find : mo* jhhIiiiih.'] Till* JU'- 
fuliar ]io«iiiiin <*r find of a idorojMMi. 
pteropodoiis tti'-rop'o-flii-), u. [< Jitn-npud + 
-o/ns.J Satin* a*' jdtrfrjfotl. 

Pteroptoebidre < lor-up-tok'i-dr). u. jd. [NL.. 

< i’/Moyib/f + ~td,T.\ A Soulli .Xmorieau fam- 

ily of ItJrniH'anoiil ]m*'‘*i*nuo Idid'-, typifu'tl by 
tfiu Idt nijtt/H liud, with Iraohrophonou^' 

ino*5oniwppliau mtmi.n, taxasiiiiloaii tar^'i. oper- 
culatf iiostnl-, and ton i»nnuinfs; tin* rook- 
■nTfli*-. Tilt) are mnll wrilillke birds tif skulking 
hahllf! e-iiikiiiil) ihanelt rbtle ipf ‘’hill and I’atagp'nl'i 
There are about hiieeks, b-iplliig genm ipf vlilih, be- 
Fhlcs the tjjpi gt min. arc y/Gfnch'.». S'litnlujiui, tnul Jihi 
ijrtrr»/y>bi. »»f (lit in arc Kimvii anlttrhitj-t’inl*. 

Ptofoptocbkis 

(ter-oii-io'ku*^ 

ii. [NL. iKitt- 

Htz, Ill 

tho fonn /Vff- 

ojitorJios J, \ ( ?i*. 
rrTipof, Miiig. 

<uu* 

-who crouolu's 
or oriu'ri'*'.] 

The typical 
iius of Ptnop- 
tovhxdic. P. i //- 
h(('\d<i ;ind /*. 
fdlnvnlhs iii- 
iialiit Chili. 

Pteropus (tcr'- 
p-ims),/j. [NL. 

(BriSsSonjlToO), 

< dr. 

'wing-footed: 
soo jxteropud.'l 



‘'iiur 

Pterosauridre 

Ptnodnurut + -id.'/*.] A family of j>torodn<*tyls, 
of tho ord‘*r Ptn'o^aurm, with tooth mid sopu- 
rnto M'lipula niul s'oraooid honos. it isrt'prt *et)t<d 
b) mil'll genera as J'lrrmUift'iht*. ami 

Ihvn'rjdi'Aou, from the .lura»'lc fipraiatbui. .\l-‘> I'lero- 

t'ttirtn, 

Ptorospermum tti-f-o-spi-r'inmii), ». [Nl.. 
tSehrelii-r, 1 ■.’'!•), < Gr. nr/p-u, wing, -h cnpim. 
*-‘•‘•‘1.] A goniH of j>olypotalous troo 
hlmih*' of tlio ordor SOradmvav mid 
lit hf't* n:i\ U t<i«linract«'rirs4b> Malkid nntlH rs vllh 
jpandlel lln* .tr c« lb, v «-h!i round or Jlvi*-angled hi e-inh etl 
iftlp'Ul* ami uliig' d ►» nL I hr b’.spt clesnre all intlvi s 
of trp’tpis d .\'l i. lln > arc commoni) i'b»tbed with j'tellnle 

hdns»up| Im ir <‘bl|p|’iie crl lemsnad chuigiiteil 

fitputrs "ideh arv ialUftr> and nearly or quite JoUt.ir), 
and t**n*'l-t s*l a tubular live cb ft cal)X with Ihe olM*\ate 
l»( t.ds and a phunlnent column of unlt<«l stainens. The 
tl.iinrn are luuallv ssbite, fragnnt, ami f-'iiral Indus In 
it ngtit /’ ami J\ putt^nfdiutn nre tms of 

(be I'. is( Iiidh «. HuiH (Inu H cuUliat’ u undt f (be name <>f 
in> 7 V'*'*f the bi)iir of Jaia. 

Ptorospora (to-ros'pp-r.o. «. (NL, (Niitnill, 
< (Jr. TTtpoi-, niiig. + rToyK»f. hOod.] .V go- 
riuv of rool-pnr.i'-ilie pluiitM boloiiging to tlio or- 
dt'r Mtmtdrttpcr, it Is dnmeterired by n gnniopet,a- 
Itpils urn slniM-il cttroll i vlth tUr rlmrt rs curt Ing btbes, 
the pir'I-teiit rrp»I«, t« n >tnniens villi pcndubtuH an* 
ilu r« f.ubig Invnrd and tvtHniiimnI on tlie back, ami a 
(lis-bdud nnd Ihe csiltd capMile UUsd «U!i inlmite revth 
vldcb It riiilnale In a large nml bM»nl bjalbie rvtlcnlateil 
ving. Till* onl> ►peeb s. /*. niii/ri'in<'«ft<i, known ns y»inr. 
tlri'pt. Is ti “lemlt r. piirpll’*b Uiovn. damnij-lnlr), ami 
M*ai) hirb, groving 1 or - f»»t lilgli, lealle^s like mosi 
ji inislirs, mul with r«H»ls c«»ioIstlim«»f n mass stf cord •like 
iblekimd libers. The while lUHMIng Ibtwejjt are Immc 
In a buig nieinie U Js a mre plant, bminl on bard d:i> 
Ft'll umit r pirns frmn Venmnit and rsiuihilianU north* 
ward niul w i ••Iw aril acros*, (be conthu nl. Fruiii its eaily 
d|sc* 0 'tr) in »r Alb.ui>, nnd Il» is'Mmblaiicc to beech- 
drttjt**, It is aht^ l.nnwn us .Iffwoo/ f-vr7i iffi>y>r, 

ptcrostigma ]d. pfu-ov/oy- 

nmtn (-iim-tip. [NL., < dr. •’rrynJe, foatlior, 
(\iiifr. + a spot, miiric: set* .v'fo/mri.] Tho 

oarimH or stitcnui, a jirenlinr mark or s]ud on tlio 
(villas of ‘-otiu* inv|•(•t^. It t4 a dark o<dortil trhngu* 
Inr or quadrille fpiee (»u the aiit«rlor iKiplerof the fore 


difTorint; from other pencra chiefly in liannpf 
only tlio strontror veins fork at Ijaso. It om- 
Immos nhont fl orO s]ico5o.m, found in tho Khctic, 
IjihS, and d(dit«‘ of Ihiropo. 

Ptcrura (le-ri'drii), u. Same as J^ttrouum. 
ptcrygial n- [< pUrytjiitut + -td.] 

Of or iiortninini: to a pterygium. 

and pterygium (tc-rij'i-nm), a.: pi. jdrrifaia (-ij). 
triho [NL.,aKo jd/riipioxi; cf. < Gr. -rr- 

pf}i(>i‘, a lillU* winpc, a fln, projection, film over 
tho oyc, j;rowlh of flesh over the nails, dim, of 
m/u'VinTf/>i')»),uin'p%<m/)m',winfr, feather: soi* 
pt< rr.] 1. Ill cool, and annf.j a limb or niomher 
of one of tho vorlolirato'<, 
as u flsh, in tho most gen- 
eral Hoii'.o, M’itliont refer- 
‘■iico to it-^ specialization 
in any ^ivon insinnco, a 
b)]>otlnlle:d ntirvgbini.M hence 
oibir plJTjgi.i are FiipiPo«ed to 
ball* Ineii tv«*l\»‘d. Is an orcAiy*- 
trniiduxn ; the Irlillij Ic Uiodinea* 
tioij is an xchfhtiopfrnji^itmi; the 
nlr-briatlura' inodllirnllnu is a 
chtri'ptt'rii'riiivi. I’.irts of the 
ptirjglnin of an elasmnbran* 
ihl.-ite Ik-b luiM' been called 
T;ir»f*y*fcn/7i»fn», nirtnyifcrmn’ion, 
jiri’ptrrp'Tittitx, bearing uaFalla 
mill mi’llivliii, 03 In the ncenm- 
lion>liik- llk-nro. 

2. In pitihid., u ninre on 
li-s-i tviaiignlarimteliof Iiy- 
]U'rli'0]iliie(l cnnjiinetivn 
iiiul Miliconjniu-Uvultiksni- 
with iN apex ut lliueilgeof 
the eoriieii or iijion tin- cor- 
neu. — 3 In iiitoiii., one of 
Ihi' two lulonvl exiuinsions 
ut the oinl of the rostniiu 
of ei-rtiiiii weevil-^. Tlicy 
lie rihow nml pnrtly cnnce.nl llie 
penthes or urmivex in ullteh the 
niitetuiie nre eoueenleU. 



1 , fir {ri.’lul I’**."* 
f>r tlic Mi'iilftvli 

/. ^'r^.[.tvr^v,l• 
iitC'-'iGcfji'iiiti) ; 
t^tr, IncUptCfSgUHH — 
jng fc<i>cctncl> the vn-ptc* 
ijgMl. jiicM ini'l 

itifi I'.i'.ili \ an»l 

rath kill. 


hi -v 

I Hilt |i It G'KrpfUi (diilti). 


w ings tif hiniennpts rs, and ciii IkUIi foo* and bind wings ntcryCOblflS't (tcr^i-fjo-ldust), h. [^ Or. err/pec 

•if di.ig*»n ilb s. It ri»nss|H»nds (ii that sHie of the costal y ® n j. V/unrnr <»onn 1 A <^cnnimil 

ecu, nhleh „ thlekencl 1., -treng.hen .he^coB.n, horUer. '(;• d f^m iG.ieh 

[< iilcr<iiliii- the ciuhrvonk' fiii-rays of fishes live developed. 
J.A.Jhidrr. 

ptorygd'branclliate (ter'^i-gp-hrnng'ki-fit), a. 
[< Or. ZTipi’; (rrrfpi'j-), feather, -k /)pd),vm, gills.] 
Hnving feathery gills: noting a section of iso- 


pterostigmal (tc-r-p-htig'ioiil). _ . 

Ilia -I- -at.] I’l-rliiiiiiiig to ii jiterostigimi or hnv- 
ing its i-lmriu-ler; iiterostignmtie: us, u jitirii- 
.•.tiiiiiiid i-cll or s|>ot. • 

pte’rostigniatic(ti-r'o-stig-nmt'ik), «. [< ptir- 

tistiiiiiia{l-) -k iliiviiig " 

iiTi in.seet’s wing; jjrovidc 
us nn insect; ptoroslignml 


i-iiig n iitvrostigiiin, ns jiods, in distim-tion from philtobraiicliiatc. 
cd with plerostiginutii, pterygoda (tor-i-go'dH), ii. pi. [NL.. < Gr. -rr- 
inl. wing-like: see pterygoid.] In entom., 



pterygoda 

tliG tegtilfB, a pair of small movalile scales or 
epaulets attached to the mesothorax of Lopi- 
^optcm, near the insertion of tho first legs. 

In front of the fore wings ... are a pair of pterygoda, 
a kind of epaulettes, which extend backwards. 

Latreilie, in Cuvier’s Kfegne Animal (trans.), ed. 1849, 

[p. 476. 

pterygode (ter'i-god), n. One of tho pterygoda. 
Also ptcri/gohl. J. O. TVesiwootJ. 
pterygofaceting (ter^'i-go-fas'et-ing), n. [< 
pteryffo(kl) + facets + -iiigKJ The formation 
of an articulate facet for the piterygoid bone on 
tho rostrum of a bird’s skull. Coucs. 
pterygoid (ter'i-goid), a. and n. [< Gr. w-rpr- 
yoE«)vf (contr. Trrcpvyiiiri^), wing-like, feathery, 
< trrfpi'f (wrepi))--), a wing, 4- thJof, form.] I, a. 
Wing-like or wing-shaped; aliform or alate: 
specifically applied in anatomy to certain 
bones or bony processes and associate parts. 
— Pterygoid artery, .a branoli of tlie internal ma.';illary, 
from the second or pterj-goid section of that vessel, sup- 
plying the pterj'goid muscles.— Pterygoid bones, the 
pterygoids.— Pterygoid canal. Same as Vidian canal 
(whicli see, undcrcana!).— Pterygoid fossa. Sce/o«ni. 
— Pterygoid muscles, the ptcrygoidei, or muscles abicli 
arise from the pterygoid bones or pterygoid processesof tlie 
sphenoid. In man the external pterygoid muscle arises 


4827 


Ptilocercus 


noetions belitnd. In birds the bar is always a single and 
simple pterygoid bone, movably articulated behind with a 
quadrate and in fiont with a paIate*bone. Tlie case be- 
comes complicated in lower vertebrates by the presence of 
move than one pterygoid, and in fishes with several pteiy- 
golds, variously disposed, the arrangement is more com- 
monly called the palatogiiadrate arch. See cut under 
palatoquadrate. 

pterygopalatine (ter'i-go-pal'a-tin), a. 
ptcrygo(itl) -1- palatim^,'] Pertaining to tire 

the 


iy in the Jiassage-heds between the Silurian and 
the Devonian system, it has a long lobster-like form, 
composed in the main of a cephalothorax, un abdominal 
division of several segments, and a somewhat oval telson 
or tail-plate. Tlie organs of locomotion, tliree or four 
pairs in number, are all attached to the under side of the 
carapace, as in the king-crab. P. anglicus is a species 
sometimes called seraphim. 

tg Pterygura (ter-i-gu'ra), n. pi. [NL., < Gr. 
pterygoid process of thi sphenoid, or to the ^^PyliprepiJ-h feather, wing, + ovpa, tail.] 
pterygoid bone, and to the palate or palate- A division of anomurous decapod crustaceans, 
bone ras, the pteryyopulnfiim branch of tlie in- Pte^gurous (ter-i-gu rus), n. Of orpertaining 

temalmaxillaryartery—PterygopalatinB artery. Jfprvla /terM PH «• til ryternl-pi INL <1 
a small branch of the internal maxillaty, which passes P^Sryia P‘* P^Cr!/itS{ iQ). ^ 

through the pterygopalatine c.'inal to the pliarj’ux, nasal •••tpov, fcatlior, Wing, + WOOU.] A. 


fossa, and sphenoidal sinus. Also called pharyngeal ar- 
pterygopalatine canal. («) Tlie canaliculus 
phar 5 mgeus. (6) The posterior p.alatine canal. — Ptery- 
gopalatine foramen- Sce/aramcn.— Kerygopalatino 
nerve, a small branch of ileckcl’s ganglion that passes 
througii the canal of the same name to the pharynx, 
pterygo-pharyngeus (ter"'i-g6-far-in-je'ns), n. 
[NL., < ptcrygo{i(l) + phai'yngcms.'] That part 
of tho superior constrictor of the pharynx 
wliich arises from tho internal ptor^'goid x)ro- 
cess.—pterygo-phapmgeus extemns, a small super- 
numeraiy muscle arising from the hamular process and 
Inserted into the wall of the pharynx. 


Pterygoquadrate (tci-i-go-kjvod'mt), n. [< 
rard to be inserted into the + quadrate.^ 1. Pertaining to the 

pterygoidhono proper and to the quadrat© hone, 
or suspensorium of the lower jaw, as in a ver- 
tebrate below mammals: as, the plcrygoquad- 
rate articiilatioii. — 2. Combining elements of 
the ptervgoid and quadrate hones: as, the 

mont. of the Jew, mid the internal mavilloo- misesTt- 

Pterygoldnerves, two branchesof the inferior maxillan* P^6^60Sph©noid (tei i-go-sfo noid), a. [< 
to the internal and e.vtcrnal pterygoid muscles.— j^ery- ptenjgo{ui) + sphenoid.} SivmQHS ^phcnoptcry~ 
gold notch. See notc/i.— Pterygoid plate, a pterj-goid gold. 


part of the alisphenoid below the 

tends nearly horizontally out\var( 

condyloid section of the lower jaw-bone : it is also called 
cetopterygoid. The internal pterjgoid muscle arises from 
the pterygoid fossa and palate-bone, and passes downward 
and outward to bo inserted into tho inner surface of tlie as- 
cending ramus and angle of the lower jaw-bone : it is also 
called entopterygoid and internal maxscUr. The pterygoid 
muscles effect the lateral and forward and backward move- 


feather-tract; one of the sets or clumps of fea- 
thers which are inserted in definite tracts or 
areas in the skin of a bird, separated by apte- 
ria, or places where no feathers grow. The fact 
that hlriTs’ feathers are seldom implanted uniformly over 
the whole skin, but usually grow in definite patches, had 
been known long before the publication of Nitzsch’s “Sys- 
tem of Pterylograpliy" in 1840; but it remained for this 
author to define the principal pterylro and point out the 
taxonomic significance of pterylosis. The most constant 
pterylaj are eight : (1) Pteryla spinalis, the spinal or dorsal 
tract, from the nape of the neck to the tail, subject to 
much modification, (2) Pteryla humeralis, the humeral 
tract, on each wing, running from the shoulder obliquely 
backward, parallel with the scapula. (3) Pteryla/cmoralis, 
the femoral tract, a similar oblique strip on each thigh. 
(4) Pteryla veniralis, the ventral tract, forming most of the 
plumage of the under parts, and presenting numerous 
modifications. f5) Pteryla capiialU, the head-tract. (6) 
>, Jhe wing-tract. H) Pteryla caudalis, 

'is, the lower leg-tract. 


Pteryla Claris, the wing-tract, 
tail-tract. (8) Pteryla o'uralis, 


pterylographic (ter'i-lo-grafTk), a. \<piery- 
lograph-g + -ic. ] Of or pertaining to pterylog- 


lograph-y -f -ic.] 

rap)iy ; descriptive of pterylro or pterylosis. 
pterylographical (ter"i-lo-graf'i-kal), a. [< 

, „ pterylographic + -ah] Sams as pterylographic. 

process. oft™ Pterygospinosus (terfi-p-spi-no'8us), pi p^wlo^aphically (ter'i-lo-grafT-kal-i), ndti. 

splienold bone of nmmmals (i) Tho eitemnl ptorjRokl Ptcrygnsj) iiosi (-S 1 ). [NU: SCO ptcrygospinoiis.] With reference to pterylograpliy; upon ptery- 
proccssisaprooossore.\ten8ionoftliciillsplionoiil,orgreat A iniisciilar slip, occasionally seen in man, lograpuical principles. 

nine of the sphonoid bone, bavin!! no independent center arising from tho sphenoidal spino and inserted pterylograpliy (ter-i-log’ra-fl), ». [< ND. pfery- 

into the oxtonml pterygoid plate. la -f Gr. -ypa<pla, < yp{Ki>eiv, write.] The de- 

bouo, the pterygoid proper, havhig its own cento? of oVs^ Pterygospinous (tor^'i-go-sprnns), a. [< NL. scription of pterylro, or a treatise on pterylosis : 

cation, and representing tlie freely articulated ptciTRoid ptcrygospiiiosiis, < B. }>lcrygo(i(l) + L. spiiiosits, a science whlcli had its origin in the “System 

spinous.] Pertaining to il pterygoid process dor Ptotylographio” of Nitzsch, 1833-40. 

pterylosis (ter-i-16'sis), n. [NL., < pteryla + 


bouoof lowcrvertebrates. Tliese processes are also distiu* 
guished as eetoptrryyoid and entojiterygoid. (IS) The com* 
bincd Internal and external pterygoid processes the two 
parts being distinguished as tho internal and cxfenml 
pterygoid plates, (c) The pyramidal process, ortulicrosity 
of the palate.— Ptervgoid ridge, a lidgo traversing tho 
outer surface of the alisphenoid, or great wing of the sptiC' 


nold bone, delimiting the respective attachments of tlie 
old 


of tlio sphenoid to the posterior nnwgin of the outer pterj’* 
gold plate. 

pterygostaphylinus (ter ' i -go -staf -i - li 'mis), 

- , n.-,p\.ptcrijgotttiphyti»i(-m). [NL.,< Gr-Tr/ncf 

temporal and external ptorreold ninsclfS, and al=oscn-iiig (n-renm-), wing. + aTttOvh'/, uvula.] Same as 
to distinguish the temporal from the zygomatic fossa. Unsorpalati ^ >' '♦ J 

II. n. ^n:oot. and (a] A hone of the pterygostium (tcr-i-gos'ti-nm), n. ; pl.pfcrvoos 

Clfll Dfirt of tho Fiviill. formnif*' n nnrt. nf tl>o r.ti.— ^ xtt /T*_-rt I'A’J - 

<Gt 
Olio 


and to the spine of tho sphenoid. -pterygOBPl- Pt 

nous Hutment, n llbrons band niiiiilne from the spine -osis.] The arrangement or disposition of pti- 


faeial part of the skull, forming a part of tho 
hard palate, or ptcrygopalatal bar, coinmouly 
a horizontal rod-liko hone, one of a pair oh 
each side of the median lino intervening ho- 

tween the palatal and tho quadrate hone, or . 

suspensnriura of the inandihle, and movahly oilier, tiio inneT siiri 
articulated with hoth, frequently also articu- clrcntatlon of iliilds 
lating with tho hasispheiioidal rostrum of tho Pt^rysostoimal (ter''i-gd-st6'ini-al), a. 
skull: in any mammal, dotaelied from its pos- {Tcrrpv}-), wing, + ardpa, month, 


losis; tho plumage of a bird, considered with 
reference to the manner in which the feathers 
are implanted in tho skin in definite pterylro ; 
tlie mode of feathering; thedistrihntion of the 
feathers in tr,acts. It differs from ptilosis in that the 
latter relates to tho character of the plumage itself, not 

to ifs diannaftfon iinnit tho bodv. 



wing. They arc thickenings of the two surfaces of tiio 
upper and lower wing membranes exactly opposed to cacJi 

*• surfaces being grooved so as to allow the 

and the entrance of trachen*. 

[< Gr. 


The body is very elongated and nnguilliform, tho head 
small, tho mouth oblique with the lower jaw projecting, 
branchial apertures restricted, dorsal very long and with 
about 90 spines and 146 rays, anal long, and ventrals ab- 
sent. Only one species is known. 


! pos- 
terior eonuertion with tho suspensorium, and 
commonly iiDiuovably sutured with the palatal 
and ankylopcd witli the sphenoid, when it forms 
the part known in human anatomy as the inter- 
nal pterygoid process of tho sphenoid, in fishes 
there are several ditferent pterygoid bones, entering into 
the formation of the ptcrygopalatal bar or pnlatoquad- 
rate arch, and distinguished as entopterygoid, ectoj)fcry- 


In cool.f noting tho flaring anterior edges of tlio 
carapace of crustaceans, when these turn for- 
ward in front of the bases of tho limbs, paral- 
lel with each other and with tho axis of tho 
body. Milnt>~^dwards.^pieryRosiom\Til plates, 
tlioae parts of tho carapace of tlic braenyurous crustaceans 
which run forward parallel with the o.xi9 of tlio body 

, Uiixlcy, Anat. Invert, p. 29.6. 

grrid, and vietapterygoid : see these words, and'eut under pterygOStomian (tcr^i-gd-std'ini-ail), a. [< 
palatoquadratc. hce aUo cuts under desmognnthnm, dro- plcryqosfoini-al + -rntl Same as ntenffiofito- 
inrcognathoii^, periotic, Petromyzon, Physder, poiMn-fang, iaini 1 x ././ 

Python, and tcinjyjromastoid. A pterygoid raus- „ * ^ 


4- -m/.] Ptilichthys^(ti-lik'this), n. [NL., < Gr. rrrllov, 


feather, 4* ixOvc^ fish.] A genus of fishes, typi- 



Spin>-back Hel {.Pttlxchthys ^odrx). 

eai of tiio family PtiUchthyidic. The only 
known species is F. goodci of Bering Sea. 


clc —2 vl In Cl, tom same WntiSimndn Epistome )o„ser tbnn wide, and the ptcrvgoidonnnn re- rittl J “ e'l - ■’ \ rSir %% n 

gio„8 rudimentary. Ung. Cgc., Nat. jilet., HI. GTr,. PtllocercUS (til-o-ser'kus), n. [NL. (J. E. Gray, 
pte^goideus (ter-i-goi'dc-us), !).; jil./ifcryf/oi- j' ’ 1848), < Gr. wriJum, feather, + Kepwe, tail.] A 


dci (-i). [NL.: see pterygoid.] A ptci vgoiil Pterygota (ter-i-go'til), n.;)?. [NL., nout. pi. of 
muscle — Pterygoldeus extemua or minor and 
pteiwgoldeuB intemuB or major, two Biout muscles of 
maBticalion; tlie pterygoid muscles (wliicli sec, under 
pterygoideuB propriUB, a small occa.sioiial 
muscle of man, passing from tlie alisphenoid to tlie outer 
plate or tuberosity of the palate. 

pterygomasillary (tpr"i-g6-mak'si-iri-ri), a. [< 
pterygoid) -h inaxilhiry.] Pertaining to a ptery- 
goid process ortlio pterygoid liono and to oitlier 
the superior or inferior maxillary hone: spe- 
cifically .applied in anatomy to several parts. 

-Ptej^goma3fflary_ fissure. Seo limrc.— Pterygo- 


Flcpygotus: see ptcrygoic.] Ono of tlio prime 
divisions of Insccta, containing all hoxapodoiis 
insects o.\ceptA/)fm(. Gcgciibaiir. They arc nor- 
mally vingod (wingless only ns nn adaptive specialized 
raodifIcationX and mclnbolons — that Is, they undergo a 
more or less complete metnmondiosls. Also called Piero, 
diccra, Plerophora, and Ftihta. 
pterygote (ter'i-gdi), a. [< NL. Flerygotiis, < 
Gr. irrcpiquruf, winged, < nripx'^ {arcpvy-), wing: 
see pterygium.] Winged; alate; liaviiig wings 
or wing-like parts; specificallv, heloiiging to 

the Flcrygnfa. 

maidUary foW, the fold formed by the ptoirgomaxil. pterygotrabecular (ter'i-gd-tra-hck'n-lilr), a. 
lao ligament in the mouth, back of tho la.st molar toolli. r< nlcninodd'i -h Irnhrrnlnr 1 Pertniniiio-tn tho 
-PterygomaxlllaiT Ugament, a tendinous band pass- ^ J , 'i-x-! ' trairecxxMr.i I ertaiinng to the 
Ing from the apex of the Intcrnai pterygoid plate to the pterygoid hone and tho trahccular region of tlio 
IKistcrior extremity of tlie Internal oblique lino of tlie skull. 

lower Jaw. ^ developed pterxigo-lrahccxtlar process — iinmolo- 

gous . . . with the pedicle of the tadpole's suspen&oriuiii. 

A. S. IVoodxrard, I’roc. Zooi. See-, ISSC, p. 221. 

- _ . _ . . - , trrepu- 

yaro^, winged : see ptcrygoic.] A genus of o.x- 
tinet ernstaeenns of the Silurian period, belong- 
ing to tho group Euryptcrida, occurring ebiof- 


pterygopalatal (ter''i-go-pal'a-tal), a. lijxlcry- 
goOd) + palatal.] Same asp " ' ' 


. ... . s 2 >tcrygnpalatinc . — 

Pterygopalatal bar, the movable series of liones wliioli Pterygotus (ter-i-go'tns), rx. fNL.. < Gr, 

r-<?,"winge'd : sol ptcrigoic.i a'Juus 

occurs in mammals, in which the lower Jaw has no suspen- 
sonum, and tho pterygoids are entirely cut off from con- 
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genus of Titpaiichv or olepliant-slirews, contain- 
ing a single species, P. Inivci, of Borneo, lin-ving 
a long tail furnished with rtistiolious hairs to- 
ward the end, like a pen or fe.athor, whence 
tlio name ; the pentails. 

ptilogonatinse (til-(>gon-a-ti'ne), ii. pi. [NL., 

< Ptilogoiiijs {-gonat-) -i- -uiiv.'] Asiibfamily of 
osoiue passerine birds, typified by the genus 
rtilogoHijs, referred to tlio conventional family 
Ampdidx. Tlie bin is slcialerer tlinn In Ampeli”, with 
naked nasal scale nnd sliclltly bristled l Ictns the tarsus 
is scutellate anteriorly and sometimes also on tile sides; 
tile wings arc rounded, witli ten piiniarics, of wliicli tlio 
flret is spurious ; tlio tail is variable, ami t!ie head crest etu 
Tlie few species are conflnctl to western iS’oitli America, 
Mexico, and Central America. Also PtUo^ont/dinfr. 

Ptilogonys (ti-Iog'o-nis), lu [NIj. (Swniiison, 
1824), p.lso in tlio forms PtHif/onys, Pdiiof/oui/s, 
and Ptiliof/onaius; < Gr. winff, 4- jdru 

(}orar-), kiico, joint. Of. ffonys.'] 1. Tlio typi- 
cal gonus of Ptilo(iovatiii/v or P(ih)gony(1i)u’C, 
The typo is chicrctts of Mexico. — 2t. 
tendeti to birds of the genns Mijiadcatcs and 
others. — 3. [/. o.] A bird of the gomis Ptilorjo- 
lujs in any souse. Townsend’s plilogouys is 
^inUtdcslcs ion'nsciuli, Tlio blnek ptilogony.s is 
Ph(unopc])la luteus. See ent under Jhpsnap- 
per, 

ptilolite (tiro-lit), w. [< Or. -WPor, wing, + 
//%, stone.] ’ A zoolitie mineral^ occurring in 
white tufts or spongy masses of imnutc acieular 
crystals, found in caVitie*^ in augitc-andesite in 
JeiTerson eounty, Colorado. ItlaaltydrouRflllentc 
of nlumiiiinm, cnloluin. and potai^siuni, ntid Is remarkatde 
for Its lujrh percenta{,'e of RlUea. 

Ptilonopinte (til o-nd-piTie), a. pJ. [NL., < 
Ptihnopits 4- A subfamily of f 

named from the gt'nns Pdlouopu^, P.J, Sillnf, 
ISoO. Soe Tt f t (nnii,‘(\ 

PtilonopttS (ti-!oii'd-pus), a, [NFj. (Swniiison, 
181.17), ])ro]). Ptthi/in.s,\ (ir. Tr</'oi , featlior, + 

= All extensive genus of pigeons of 

the fnmil\ ( 'oltiufhi<lfc, giving nnine to the Pltfo- 
}}opiinc. Also Ptitiinijni's (.VirfM/e-oa, Ib'Jo) and 
Ptiliipus {Sti H'Ufiiidy 1^41). 

Ptiloptedes (til-p-pOMez), a. }>J. [< Gr. rr</oj, 

down, + "‘or (“fod.), fluid,] In ormth., in 
SmnlevallV flnssilifation. a primary group of 
birds, enibrae mg surh as are elothed j\t birth 
witii down i w liieli not only from jitery. 

he. bur also fiom parts of the skin whieli form 
aptena wlnui the true plumage js u<'<iuired), 
and are generally able to run almut and feed 
themseLes wluui liat< IkmI: opposed lo 

; nearly <'(juivaleiit to /V/nvav s, but of nion* 
exact signillealion. .\lso called 
Autoplmpi. 

ptilopreclic (td-d-pe'dik), n, f< Pdlopu(l-f^ + 
-h'.] itf or pertaining to (lie Pttlopu'd* a : pne- 
ooci,il: opposed to p'sHojuvdie. 

Ptilophyfcon (ti-lof'i-ton), a. [NL. (Dawson, 
1S7S). <(ir. Ti/oj, featlier, + oiroi\ a plant.] 
A plant of very uneerlaiii jiflinities, so ealled 
by Daw stui and’ sup])o*.ed by him to be a<iuiitif. 
ami more likely to have been allied lo rliizocarps 
than to any rdlier group. It c<iri‘>lai«; of beautiful 
fe,itlier> fniiuli luMrlnir on part.s of the nmlii stem or 
petiole attiull rouiitU'd sjKirocari**^ It ts fotiutl in the lie* 
Mitihii nml l.«'ncr < nrt>unlfernU5 of ^sen Vork, la >o>n 
Sc'iila, nnd In SLuilaud 

Ptilopteri (tidopMe-ri), a. pi. [NL., < Gr. rr<- 
>oj', leutlier, 4- wing.] The jiengnins 

ns an order of birds: eontenniiious witli Jtn- 
peinif s, .NVyau/atye-a/ir.s, Sjilu inset ^ and Sjdicmsro- 
vtorphre. 

Ptilorhis itU'd-ris), »/. [NL. (Swninson, lb2.j), 
erroneously Ptdnnns and Ptilons, prop, */Vi- 
lorrhis, < Gr. vn/o;, soft feather, 4* /af (/ar-), 
nosc*.] A genus of Ptiradisi id/r, b<donging to 
the subfamily KptmiirUiuic, or slender-billed 
birds of ])avudise. liuvmg the tail not longer 
than tlie liod\, and a jugular siiield of niettillic 
plumes. The ntislriN nre featlicrcil, whence the ii.'wne 
I'our fipccic^ of thcHt bc.ettlfi:! birds hibiildt AuRtmlln nnd 
>'cw (tuiticM -7'. iKirmUnfi, tlic rille blnl, 7*. victnri.T, 7*. 
albrrti, und 7’. <Praf}>rih'iihvTtt) vKtijmjlca. see cat iiiuler 
rijU-hird 

ptilosis (ti-16'sis), a, [NI.I., < Gr. 'TTi/unir, ]du- 
mage, also a disease of the eyelids re.sultiug in 
loss of tho eyelashes, < -n/oerAhn, be W’inged 
(or featliored), < 77Ti'/ov, feather, wing.] 1. In 
orniih.f plumage; the featlioriiig of a binl, con- 
sidorccl with reference to the texture or other 
character of the feutliers themselves. Com- 
pare pfc;‘//hAs‘/v.— 2. Ill imd., loss of the eye- 
lashes. 

Ptilota (ti-lo'tii), u, 2 >l [NL. (Mueleay, 1H21), 

< Gr. 'TTi/oTorl W’inged, verbal adj. of tt/zoiV- 
Oac, bo winged: sec jdilosis.'} In ^laeleay’s 
olasBificatiou, one of the prime divisions of tlio 


class InscctUf distingiiislied from Aptera, cor- 
responding to liatreiUo’s Pterodiccraf and di- 
vided primarily into Mandihulata and Baustel- 
lain, Sco Ptcrygota, 

Ptilotis (ti-lo'tis), n, (Stvainson, 1837), 

< Gr. rrnXov, featlier, 4- ovg (or-) r= E. car,'] A 
very extensive genns of melipliagino birds, it 
Includes ncflrty 40 species, ranging through tho Austro- 
ninlayan, Australian, nnd rolyncslnn regions, mostly of 
plain dull olivaceous and yellowish colors, with the skin 
of tlic sides of tiic head often tmre and wattled, or tlic 
jiarotic feathers (cnr-covcrts) stilfcned nnd usually white 
or yellow, forming a conspicuous mark, w'hcnce the name. 
P, chrmodB and 7*. caruncxdata are examples. 

Ptinidffi (tin'i-do), v, pi. [NL. (Leach, 1819), < 
4- -id.T.] A largo family of scrricorn 
coleopterous insects, containing beetles of 
small si'/.o, having tho nnloniiie w'ilh from nine 
to cloven joints, the head retractile, and tho ely- 
tra entire, noth Inrvro and hecnes feed mostlyon dead 
animal nnd vegetahle matter. Thelan'aj cat dnigB, even 
jn'liper nnd tobacco. Some 44 genera and 150 species are 
rccogulrod in tho United States. Lasiotlennn urricornc 
Is known In the United .States ns the doarettc-hrctle, on' 
nccoimt of the damage It does to clgarettcB. Sitodre}>n 
jsxnicca is a wldc-spread inuscum-pest, nnd Is found In 
many drugs. Members of the genus Annbiuut arc known 
ns dcnthnratchru. Many of the species arc cosinoi»olltan. 
See cut under &ofiA*-»rorm. 

Ptinus (ti'iius), «. [NL. (Liimtuus, 3707), ir- 
vcg. < Gr. ^hn’, decay, waste, ‘destroy: 

see phlhisis.] A largo ami wide-spread genus 
of hectics, tyTiical of the family Plhiid/c, of 
wliicii ahout SOspecic.s arc known, 0 inhabiting 
tlie UnUe<l Stales, a nmuherof them occur both In 
Kurope nnd in Xoitli .Vineiien. P./ur Is copmoptditim 
ami n well-known nmseiini-pcst. See cut under Ivok- 
tt'onn. 

ptisan (tiz.'nn), n, [Also formorlyj^fy/- 
.som , hsan ;**= E. ftsaur = Pr. ftrono, tipsamt = 
Sji. I’g. It. tisfuia, < L. plisamtf < Gr. ^Ttenvr/, 
ji(M‘lctl Imrloy, also a drink imulo from it, < 
Tr«oain%pCM*l.*liusk.] 1. A mild hiirmless drink, 
or one Imving a slight im‘di(4nnl fpialily, ns 
harley-wnter or horh-tcii. 

Ttir nhnl ntincleiit phliltlon Id there that In lih workes 
coinmembdh «m» 1 whlche In mnie other than pure 

lnri«y tiniied iti a nmrtcr and MKldeit In water? 

S!r T, Plip’t, rantle «f Health, II. 21. 

2. Grape-jniee allowisl to drain on the slab, 
without pre'-sure, /«’. /*. Arabian Nights, 

V. Ms, note. 

P. T, 0. An abhrevialion of ]*tfasr tarn vrrr: 
a direction, nsnnlly at the foot of a imge, to call 
nttcnti<in lo matter on the other side of the 
leaf. 

ptocliocracy (to-kok'nVsi), ». [< Gr. a 

beggar (< rrejccf/r. eroueh or cower from fear), 
4* •Koe.Tia, ihimutv, rule.] Government by beg- 
gars; tbe rnie of pan]H*rs: the oj»posito of jilu^ 
(ocraeij. [Hare.] 

it Idle oppo«ltb»ti to Hie extension of the comity fnm- 
clihcl nlb*gt*H the rl'k^ we run from the oM nnd the rich, 
(hed.imrtr of agen»nloctn« > and a p!outi)cr.»c> ; whirea^. 
to make nrgiimi-nt g*HMl, It Phuubl h.ave shown the tin- 
lutnence of a ytocUi^rac’j. 

iUndftonf, (Jle.'iiiliigs (»( r.i«t Venrs, 1. \i'2. 

ptocliogony (to-kogbVni), n. [< Gr. 
beggar, 4- generation; see -f/om/.] The 

jiroduetion of beggars; iiauponzntion. [Kare.] 

The wlioie plan of Uie III*ilio|»of Ixuidoni^a j-focAiv/pjo/ 
— a genenitb’ii i*f In-girnrs. 

lo ArchdiMCOii Singleton, ill. 

Ptolem<ean(tol-e-me'nii),«. [< L. Ptfdf m;ru^ 
POdt nnciit'i, of Ptolemy, < Pt<dem;ntSf < (.Jr, 
Uro/ifiaiof. Ptolemy.] 8amens 7Vof<‘i/mK*. Max 
.ifaVhr, Sei. of Laiig.,]), 27. 

Ptolcniaic (tol-e-iinVik), o. Gr. Uro/citmKCr, 
pertaining lo Ptolemy, < ITro>e«f»or, Ptolemy: 
see clef.] Of or ]>er!nining to Ptolemy; (o) 
relating to one or all of tho line of Ptolemies, 
nilei-s of Egypt from the end of the fourth to 
the rn\st century n. c,; (h) relating to tho Ale.x- 
amlrinn geogrnjdier nnd astronomer PtoUuny 
(sOO below) — Ptolomalc chart, Bmmc'g mnp- 

prftjcctwn, under ptolomalc BystonTj the 

Btruclure of Hic he.iwiis according to rtolemy, an I.gyp- 
tl.-in-theek astronomer, whose rcconled t»bpenrntlouR ex- 
tern! from 127 to I.M a i*. Ills *’Trcntl?e‘<»f Slnthemntlcs** 
(Mn(»»juaTi*»/<Ti-»Tofn),eomiMonlyc;ilK-d lhe"AlmngeHt,*' I r 
ntninb devoteii to an Investigation of tlic ino\e?nentR 
of the heavenly bmlle^. Ptolemy holds tliat the eailli 
Ir j.!allonarj, l>tcansc tlierc Is no nppe.aranee of varln- 
till!) In tho pei^peclhe of thu llxed Rtnrs. Ho ndmlts 
It woui<! slmidib aKtroiiomy lo supptiRo It rotated dally 
on Its nxls. but (niiiks timt iefnte<l liypiiysienleonBldeia- 
tloiip, while, legnrdlng the stars a.s devoid of weight, ho 
pees no objection to hUpiK>Ring tlicm to move with im- 
mense velocity. lUit these two errorsof denying the mo- 
tion of the eartl» both In translation nnd In ndatlnn w'ero 
not Iitcoinpatlblc with a correct lepix-RCntntloii of tho mo- 
lions of (lie planets relntlvelv to tlie eartli, 'I'he figure 
sliows his tlieorj’of Mnis, wlilcli was exactly like that of 
.tiiidter nnd .‘5nturi>. He suiipo«ed Hint about a circular 
deferent, fvjticli xvjib really nearly shuliar nnd slrntbrly 
placed to tlie tme orbit of the planet about Hie sun, moved 
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an epicycle, which xvas really of nearly the same propor- 
tionate size as the earth’s true orbit and parallel to it — this 
epicycle carrying the « 

planet on its circum- Q 

lerencc. In the tig- ^ 

nro, T is the earth; 

XDlYJ, the orbit, 
deferent, or eccentric 
of Mars ; C, the cen- 
ter of the orbit; GII, 
the equant; E, its cen- 
ter; AKPL, the epi- 
cycle; D, its center; 

Mars; I.T, theline 
of nodes of the or- 
bit; KL, tlic lino of 
nodes of the epicycle 
(which is parallel to 
tho ecliptic) upon 
the plane of the or- 
bit. Mars revolves 
upon tlie epicycle bo 
as to move uniformly relativolj’ to P, the perigee of the 
epicycle, w’hich it reaches so ns to be then in opposition 
to the mean sun. Tho center D of the epicycle moves- 
about the orbit bo ns to describe in equal times equal 
angles about E. tlic center of the cquant. C, the center 
of the orldt, bisects the eccentricity ET. The essential 
cnors in iils representation were ns follows. (1) He rep- 
resented the deferent hy Hie circle, thns giving it ahreadth 
too great. Tills circle remained in an eccentric position, 
whence It was called the eccentric, as well as tlie deferent 
nnd tlicorWf. (2) Instead of supposing the moving radius, 
T0, (o describe equal areas in equal times, lie drew a line ta 

D, the attachment of the epicycle with the deferent, from 

E, really coircspoiuling to the empty focus of the ellipse, 
Imt called by him tho crjifero/fAccirimnf, and he supposed 
lids line ED lo turn x^!lh an equable motion so as to de- 
scribe equal angles in equal Hme.s. Tills made an observ- 
able error only In Hie case of Mars. It made a tolerable np- 
pnxxlmatlon to (he elliptic inolfon, which excited the nd- 
mlmtlon of Kepler, nnd It shows that Ptolemy aimed nt 
fomeHdng imich better than n more hai-monic nunl> sis of 
thu moHnus of tho planets. (H) He not only madetheepi- 
cvcle circular, but ho ]daced its center tii>on the deferent, 
thus virtually neglecting the eccentricity ns well ns the 
ell ipt Icily of tho earth’s orbit In ItscflectR on the apparent 
pluccsot tho exteiior plnnct.s. (4) He made the planet re- 
volve In Its epicycle so as todtscribo in equal times equal 
arcs ineasiiri’d from Hie perigee of tlic epicycle, ns If the 
earth’s motion were nifcctcd hy the eccentricity of the or- 
idt of the otiici* planet. And (.5) lie mode Hic planet come 
to the iicrigee of Its epicycle when It was just opposite thu 
mean place of Hu* sun, iiiRtead of the true place. Other 
still more serious falsities alfectcdhlR theories of theinfe- 
)ior ]»lanets nnd «f the moon. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these errors, Ptolemy’s tlicory satiRllcd jiretty clo«ely, in 
the caees of nil the pbiiets except Mcrcur>' nnd the moon, 
such obRerx’ntionR ns could he made In his time. In his 
jdirase, It "saved nppeoranct's.” The Ptolemaic tluor) 
eonlinncd In \ogue until Copernicus (In l.')4y)exi)lalned the 
relation* belw ecu the motions of the planets and that of 
the son, and thus supplied a method for deteiTnhdng the 
relative magnitudes of the dlilerenlplniietarj’Oi bits. Pul 
Hie s> stem of Copernicus did not in Itself icpieBcntthe 
]dienoinemi any better than that of I’toicmy; and It was 
nid until the great woik of Kepler on the motions of Mars, 
))tit>llshed ill lu/i, that the leal tiutli was known. Thu 
Almagi St lenmins, however, a motlel of sclentiflc investi- 
gation, most admirable foi the genius with which it man- 
age* not only the astronomlc.al pioblemsatt.aeked, but aho 
Hio^e of pure nmlhematlcs. 

Ptolemaist (tol-c-mri'ist), «. [< J’lohmaAc + 
A liolic'ver in IliD Ptolemnie system of 
iistroiioiny. 

ptomaine^ ptomain (to'inn-in), ii. [Iitck, < Gr. 
rrrijiin, ii corjiso (prop, that which i.s fallen, < 
r/rriM', fall), + -/)»-.] A generio name of al- 
knlohl Iimlies forineil from animal orvc"efaWc 
tissues cinrinp jnitrcfaction, and the similar 
bodies produced l>y pathogenic baeteria. Some 
of them arc poisonous. 

ptosis (tO'sis), V. [< Gr. Tvrijaic, a fall, a fall- 
ing, < n“f(r(perf. TTi-rMa, verbal adj. Trrurt'if), 
fall, = L. pricrc, fall upon, attaek, seek, etc.: 
sec pcfi'thm.] A falling of tbe npi)cr eyelid, nr 
inability to rniso it, ilue to paralysis of tbo 
lt‘vator paljicbne. Sllelit ptosis may lie due to pa- 
raljslsof .SIuIIlt’s nuisele lanervated tliroiiell tlie cenical 
a}lnl>.atl)etic. Also called Mrjt/.arojitodJt, blrpharoj^fgia. 
ptotic (to'tik), <1. [< pliisis ( plot-) + -iV.] Per- 
taining to. cbaractenzed l)y, or affcoted witli 
])t<isis. 

ptyalin, ptyaline (ti'a-lin), ?i. [< Gr. -n'nJne, 
s]iittlc. < -n'iie, spit : see spcic."] The peculiar 
inineiple of saliva, believed to be a proteid 
l)ody, wliieli nets ns a ferment on stnreli, rapid- 
ly e'onverting it into dextrose, 
ptyalism (fi'n-lizm), n. [< Gr. -rmhc/iur, a 
spitting, < nren/iCfii', sjut imieh: sec Jib/oi/re. ] 
In mc(i., salivation; a morbid nnd copious c.x- 
eretion of saliva. 

ptyalize (ti'a-IIz), r. ; pret. nndpp. 

])pr. jiti)iili:i'>tg. [< Gr. nTeo?./Cfii’, spit macli, 
< --l-n'/oi’, spittle, < trrinr, spit; sco 
To salivate. 

ptyaloeogic (ti'a-lp-goj'ik), o. plgalogogiie 
+ -ir. J Promoting a flow of saliva, 
ptyalogogue (ti-,al'o-gog), ». [< Gr, -ria/ov, 
spittle, + (ijoijdr, lending, < ('ijnr. do, bring.] 
A medicine which causes salivation, or a flow 
of saliva. 
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Ptyas (ti'ds), n,^ [NL., < Gr. TTri’dr, a kind of 
serpent, lit. ‘spittor,’ < TTri-enj, spit,] A gomis 
of ColuhrhuT or snakes. Tliey Iiavo the posterior 
mnvilbiy teeth not abruptly longer tlian the preceding 
ones, rostml plate narrow and free laterally, one median 
doreal row of scales, lutcrnasals separate from nasals, 
several lorals, and two or more preoculars, P, vnicosus is 
known as tho 

ptychodont (ti'ko-dont). a. [< Gr. 

tt fold, + bdoi'C (odoiT-) =3 K. iooiJi.'} lii 
odoutol.j having tho cro-wns of tlio molar tooth 
folded. 

Ptychodus (ti'ko-dns), [NL. (Agassiz, 1S37), 
< Gr. O' fold, + oJof f (odoi-r-) 

= E. fooiliJ] A genus of fossil solachiaiis, of 
the Cretaceous ago: so called from tho trans- 
verse or radiating plications on the large square 
teeth. Itwas fonncily supposed to ho related totheces- 
tniclont sharhs, but is now referred to or near the family 

Ptjrcliopleura CtT-ko-pl5'ra),?t. j)?. [NL., < Gr. 
:rrr$ n. fold, 4* :r/^rpfr, the side.] 

A group of lizards: same ns 0/e/o,<J««pY7. Also 
rtijchopJcurh 

ptyckopleural (ti-ko-plo'ral), n. [< PfycJiO‘ 
p[cura + -n?.] Of or pertaining to tho Ptycho- 
pleura. 

Ptycliopteris(ti-knp'tc.ris),n, [XL.,< Gr.rrri- 
0 fold, + Trrepi^j fern.] lTi/n.<j'.j7 
hot., a genu*? of fos':?! ferns, Icnoum chiefly 
from tlie form of tho leaf-scars. Thc«o arc elon- 
gated-oval or elliptic In fonn; of their detaib lint little 
has beeti made out. The fcm-stouis «hlclt have been 
pl:icc«l in this genus arc said by Sclumpor to bear .a close 
r(.«eniblajico in external appearance to (lie living Ciintlu'a 
and Jf-'op/ieVff. They are found in nbiind.nicc in tile Cai- 
boniferous, tspccially In tho St. lAi'Mmc (rrance) coal 
field, Mherc tliey occur a‘^®ociatcd uilh leaves of Pccojp 
/'■n*. to winch they inav belong. 

Ptychosperma (ti-kO-siiOv'mji), ». [NL. (La- 
InllnnlifTC, Ib'OS), < Gr. arif '(ari’.T.-), -ri'.iy, a 
fold, + c-ipiin. ^e('d.] A poims of palms of 
tlic trilif .l)'((7vr, type of tlic .sublribe I'li/i'liii- 
^-p'yuiac. It l-j characterlred by inontrcintjg flowers, 
iKith stxcs within the same spadix, the st.'uninntc Ibmers 
having orbicular concave broadly imliricatcd and hcclod 
sepals, acute petals n« many as the scpalfl, and fnnn 
tnenty to thirty statncns-<-thc pistillate flowers being 
snnller, nearly glolM^sc, and having a slnglo ovarj' wliicti 
becomes a on*“-ccllcd fnilt vho«e tltlck fifirotjs pcrlcarj) 
conlainv a fingle (.ru't cd with ruminate albumen and 
a smooth or «b rply live grooved surface. 'Ilie II spe- 
cies arc native 1 <it the Malay archipilaco, rapua, Aus- 
tralia, and the i'*l.»nd< of the I'.aclllc. They arc thorn- 
lc^« p'rlirr*, with a tall ttnnl: markul bv annular -care, 
and tenuin d phinatclj divided leaves with the segments 
commonly dilalul to tlic broail npe\ atui there cr<t«»', or 
appearing «« If rratii oif. The Jlowers arc Mindl, and are 
home in cln«tiri on (he skndcr fprcinlhig hranchev of 
a PTitdIx !nclo«ed by two spithcs. The ♦«ntcle« are of 
llrtlc known Iniln«trial use, Imt rank among tlie most 
clegnnt of decundlvojnlnis. Tltoseltigrccnhoueecultlva- 
tioii art ffiniethu**s called in general and 

verj' often S'nJurihunV., Prown, lb 10), fiom la'ird Scafortli, 
ft patmn of iKdany. P, S^futani, a bcantlfnl dwarf «peclra, 
produces .n stem only idxmt one Inch in diameter ami \cra‘ 
strong and stmiglit. Mo«t fif the spcde«< reach acnmtnamf- 
Inc height: njming them P. Alrimvlric, tJjo Alexandra 
pahn, is remarkable a? the tallest palm of Atistmlia, tx- 
ectdltjg 100 feet {n hifght; /’, Cunuinnhawii, tlic Ilia- 
vNarra jrdin, ;ls found fnither south than nlinost anyotluT 
palm ; and /'. (.S'' rtforihin) ctcnnn!>, the baitgrilfiw palm, as 
tJje most cotninnii in cultivation, and one of the must bi'aii- 
liful of all jnlin*-- The trunk of the last-named Bjiccics la 
ft Frnoolh cjlindrical shaft, buoUcii nl the base nml crown- 
ed by dnyjjiing featln r-llke leav ea of a bright nml Intcn«c 
grctii. K-ach leaf-ptall; la dilated at (Iie]ia«'e into a sntootli 
bright-green sheallj ciiinpletely Ineln.slng the upper part 
of the trunk for f) feet <ir more, hedow vvhleh the trunk 
is variegated by tin* bund deep-brown rlng-Ilkc scars left 
by the jireecillng similar sheatbs. ThN jialm occurs in 
tlic coast pirc'ls (<t tn>plcal AtnitraTIa nml to :5.V soiitli. 
f-ec nml under it Alexandra }>nUit, Inwjaloic jtnlw, 

arid/<'7fA'‘r;''rb/i. 

Ptychozoon (li-ky-zO'oii), v. [< Gr. ^rr!-: (-ri'.i-), 
rtrix'l, !i f»M. + nil aiiiiual.] A gcmis of 



ri)-in[;*gccl.o {rt^chozovn houtalecefUalutn). 


f;(;cko lizavdH, containing tlio (lyiiig-gocko of 
India and tlic East Indian areliipelugo, P. Itoma- 
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loccpliahim, akout 7 inches long, having alato 
folds of tho iutegnment, whence the name, 
ptygodere (ti'go-der), n. A lizard of the genns 
PtygnOcrus. 

Ptj;goderus (tl-god'e-rus), n. [NL., irrog. < Gr. 
Tr-i'f (irrv. 1 '-), 7rT«,f//, a fold, + Alpog, skin, hide.] 
A genns of iguanoid lizards, having a crest of 
keeled scales on each side, os P.pcoUtiaius. 
Ptynx (tingks), n. [NL., < Gr. arOyf, the eagle- 
owl.] If. An old generic name of the darters : 
same as Plotiis. iloeltring, 1752. — 2. A genus 
of smooth-headed owls, so named hy Blyth in 
1840. Tho typo is Ptgnx malcnsis, commonly 
called Si/niiinii vrnlciise. 

Ptyobranchina OFp-brang-ki'njl), «. pi. [NL., 

< Plynhrtnivhii.'i -h -/in, 2.] In Giliither’s system, 
a group of jlfiir.Tiiirf.T pliilgschtsf.t;, grith tho tail 
much shorter than the trunk, and tho he.ort 
situated at n great distanec behind the gills: 
same n.s tho family iforitiguiilic. 

ptysmagogue (tis'ma-gog), «. [< Gr. mitsjia, 
saliva (< —ri'Ctr, spit), + leading, < ayeir, 

lead, bring.] A inedieine that promotes dis- 
clini'ge.s of saliva; a sialogogno. 
ptyxis (tik'sis), II. [NL., < Gr. zTi'f/f, a folding, 

< zTiVirro', fold.] In hot., tho folding or eon- 
dgnr.ation of a single part in a leaf- or flower- 
hml: opposed to itiikiHoii and estivation, tho 
disposition of tlic p.avfa conjointly. 

pu* (ph). V. A Scotch fonn of pull. 

why pif* j e tho rose, Janet? 

Wlmt giirs 3 c 111 oat. tlio tree ? 

The Vtjiotg Taiiitane (Chihl'a Ballads, I. llC). 

pua (po'ii), H. [Hawaiian.] A Hawaiian musi- 
cal itistfnmcnt, made of a gourd or a joint of 
hanihoo. it has tlircc liolcs. tuo of aliich are fliigcr- 
Imlos, It Is tdowii tiy pnttioa tho third hole to tlic play* 
01*8 nose. When made of poiird. It tcsomhlcs thcocartiia; 
and whoa ot liamtioo, it Is a variety of iiose-llute. 
puantt, a. [< OP. pliant, < L. pnl<ii{t-)s, ppr. 
of pttfcrc, stink: SCO pitfirf.] Stinking. Shelton. 
{hatUtrcH.) 

ptlh (inih), n. [Ahhr. of piihlie, n.. 2.] A pnli- 
lie lioiiso; a tavern. .(f/ini.Titni, No. 319.8, p. 177. 
[Slang, Eng.] 

pub. An nhljreviat ion of piihlic, publish, or pul). 
I i shir. 

pubhlct (pnh'l), a. [Origin oh.scure.] Fat; 
plntnii. [Piov. Eng.] 

Tima Plialt Ml* fyiide fat and well fed, 

.\s jmhhte as iii.sy he. 

prnnt. Ir. of Ilorncc’s Bp. to Tlhiillus. 

pub. doc. .\n ali'irevialioii oi piihlie iloeumeiit. 
puberal (pn'he-ral), a. [< L. pnhes, piiher, adult 
(see yi/rtirr/v).' +'-«/.] Pertaining to puberty. 
Ihinglison. [Rare.] 

puberty (pu'lii'r-ti), n. [< OF. pnhcrlc, F.pii- 
berir = I'r. piilieiial = Sp. piibcrlail = Pg. ;/h- 
berilarlr = It. pnherta, < L. pubrrta{t-)s, tlio ago 
of maturity, manhood, < pubes, piibcr, grown 
up, of mature age, adult; of plants, downy, 
piiliescent ; <•/ jiii, beget .] 1. The condition 
of being able to roproiliico; sexual maturity in 
tlie linnian race, in m.slcs this Is nsiially dovclupcd 
between (lie okcb of tbirtecn nml Bixtecn, ami in fcinaie^i 
Enmewliat earlier: nn«l It appears flint In verj* vvanii ell- 
mates jiubcrty Is reached Minievvliat fi«>oiicr timn else- 
where. At cmninon law (he nirc of puberty Is conclu- 
sively prcsumcil to bo fourteen in tho lualc and twelvo Jn 
the female. 

2. In the period when a plant begins to 
heju* dowel’s. 

puberulont (pu-her'il-lcnl ), a. [< L. pnlirs, pii- 
bcr, downy, puhcsi-enli -f- -iilent.'] 1. Finely 
ami soft ly pnliesceni ; tln-vny. — 2. hxhot., cov- 
ered with fine.sliortdow miiiiilclypiihescpiit, 
pubes (piVhcz), n. [<* ^Iiibrs, tlio hair whicli 
apjiears on the body . -lip age of puberty, tlic 
gen i t als,<;mhc.s-, jiiifa r, gromi up, of mature age ; 
of plants, downy, piihcsceiit: soo pnbcrti/.'} If. 
Tlio puhe.sconce or hnirinc“S of tho genitals, 
whicli appcav.s at puhorty. Hence — 2. («) Tho 
Iilaei* where liair grows at puberty; tho snpra- 
piihic or h>-j)ogaslric region, at the middle of 
tlic lottc.st part of 'tho abdomen: in M’oinon 
liiiown as the vions, or vinns I'cneris. (6) Tho 
pubic hones, or bony framework of tho pnhes; 
tlio underlying skeleton of the jmbie region, 
moro fully' called o.s pithis. TJierc ticiiig n pair of 
puhlc hones, riitlit nml left, each Is m»vv called o* puhin, 
plnral oxra 2 >trV{x, or, more frequently, pnbiit. In the pluinl 
piibcsi, Seoj/u&w. 

3. In h(p(,, satno a^puhcsceupCf 3. — 4. Plural of 
jjithis. 

pubescence (pn-bes'on.s), n. [< puh(\scni{t) + 
-cc.] 1. TliocbmingoCpuhorly, orattaining to 
puberty; tlio state of being pubescent ; ^mbrrlv. 

In tlie first fflcntcnnryl Isdedciititlon or fallliiK of tcetli ; 
In thosQcoMpuocscemv. SirT,nrowne,Vul^, Urr., Iv. 12. 
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2. Hairiness; especially, the fine soft hairs of 
various insects, etc.; lanugo. — 3. lahol.: (a) 
The condition or character of being pubescent. 
{h) The down or hair which groxvs on many 
plant-surfaces. See puhcsccnt 
pubescency (piVbes'on-si), n, [As 
(see -c//).] Pubescence. 

From crude jaftc^ccucj/ unto perfection. 

Sir T. Browne, Garden of Cyrus, iif. 

pubescent (pu-bes'ent), a, [< L. im'bcsccn(t~)sj 
reacli the ago* of puberty, become downy, 
heSf puher, of mature age, dow’ny: scop77&c5.] 
1, Arriving at puberty. — 2. Covered with pu- 
bescence, or fine short hair: dowuiy. — 3. In 
hoi,^ covered or sprinkled wdth down or hairs: 
a general term, including villous, hirsnic, stri^ 
pose, lanaic, etc., but when used alone in spe- 
cific description denoting a soft or downy and 
short pubescence, 

pubic (pu'bik), [< jpnh-is + -fc.] Of or per- 
taining to tho pubes or pubis: as, the puhic 
bones; tho symphysis, ramus, spine, liga- 
Tuent, artery, etc,— publc angle, the nngle formed by 
the pubic crest and the inner border of the pubis.— Pubic 
aren, the arch formed by the inferior ramus of each pu- 
bis converging to the pubic symphysis. In tlio male it 
is narrower and moro acute-angled than in the female, be- 
ing in the former case like a letter V inverted. It repre- 
sents a great part of the inferior outlet of the pelvis. Also 
Mllcd arch of the imhia, sometimes mhpuhic arch , — PublC 
crest, the crista pubis (which see, under cn^tfl).— Pubic 
ligaments, certain ligaments uniting the two pubic 
bones: an anterior, a superior, an inferior, and a pos- 
terior arc distinguished, respectively specifically called 
irrepubic, ^vprapulnc, vifraptihic, and postpubic . — Pubic 
ramus, one of the two branches of which each pubis 
chiefiy consists in man and some other animals. In man 
(he two rnrni are (n) tlie superior or horizontal, forming 
much of the true brim of the pelvis, and aukylosed with 
the ilium, and (ft) the infci lor, oblique, or descending ramus, 
fonuing each half of the pubic arch, partly circumscribing 
the obturator furamcn, and ankylosed with the ischium. 
—Publc spine, a prominent tubercle on the upper bor- 
der of tho horizontal ramus of tho pubis of man, about 
an inch fronv the B>'mphy8iF. Pounart’s ligament Is in- 
scrtuil into it. Also called tiihercmum jnihU or tuhcrcu- 
turn Pubic symphysis. or symphysis puhis, 

the coming or growing togctlicr of ihc right and left pubic 
bones at the median line of the pubes. It may be a sim- 
ple apposition or articulation of tlic bones, or complete 
nnk>lusl8. In man the bones are commonly articulated 
but not ankylosed, forming in any case an Immovable 
joint.— Puhlc vein, ft tributnry to tlic e.\ternnl iliac vein 
from tlic obturator vein. 

pubigerous (pfi-bij'p-rus), «. [< L. pubes, tbe 
Imii* which npiH'tiTs bn the body at tho age of 
puberty (see pubes), -h gvrcrc, can*}*.] Bearing 
down or downy hairs; pubescent, 
pubiotomy (piVbi-ot'o-mi), n. [< h.piibis (see 
pnhis) -t- Gr. ropia, i ripruv, ra/icU', cut.] In 
snrg., a section of tlie pubic synipliysis. 
pubis (pu'bis), n. ; pi. piibts (-b6z). [NL., for os 
jiubis; ns, bone; pubis, pn. of jiitbcs, ptibes: 
soo pubes.'] In aunt, and roSI., a pubie bone, 
or bono of tlio pubes (os pubis); .a distal in- 
ferior and anterior division ot the pelvic areli, 
foniiiiig a part ot tlic os iiinomiiiatntn or 
haunch-hone hy ankylosis at the ncetabnlnm 
willi tho ilium and ischium, and often, ns in 
man and most ninnimnls, united also with the 
isaliium to circumscriho tiie oliturator for.a- 
men, and, with its fellow of tlie opposite side, 
fonniiip tlio piiliic symphysis, in ninn cacti piitiis 
Is United to Its fellow in the median line at tlic pubic sym- 
physis, and tlio two circumscribe tho i)i Im of tlic pelvis in 
front hy their bodies and horizontal i-aml, their dcsccml- 
lug rami hccoming aukylosed with the ischium to cir. 
cumscribe tlio obturator foramen, furnishing bony sup- 
port to the gcult.'ils, and fonuing part of the inferior strait 
or outlet of the pelvis. In a few maminnls, and in all 
birds excepting the ostrich, there is no pubic symphysis. 
Sec epipuhis, pre^mbie, and cuts under Drommw, cpi 2 >lcura, 
liffttwcnt, Oniithorcelultt, ^WnV, eacrariuvi, and vinrstipial, 
—Angle, arch, etc., of tlie pubis, sec pubic. 
public (pub'lik), a. niid ». [Fomcriy 
oni'licr puhlique, puhlilc, pubhjl'c; < OF. (aiid 
F.) public, in., F, puhliquc, m. and f., = 
lico = "Bp,* publico = It. jyubhlico, publico, < L. 
publicus, in inscriptions also juthliois, 2 )opUcus, 
pertaining to tlio people, contr. from *^populicus, 
K ]>opulus, pooplox fioo people.’} 1. a. 1. Of or 
belonging to tho people at large; relating to 
or affeeting tho wdiolo people of a state, nation, 
or community: opposed to private: as, thepiri- 
lic good; public affairs; the public service; a 
public calamity; public opinion. 

Vnblikc toko his hcgymiyng of people, vvhichc in latin 
Is I’opuluB. In whfche vvorde is couteyued all the inhabi- 
tallies of a renlme or citie, of what astatc or condition so 
tULT they he. Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 1. 

That here was an Vuiiiersitie.tho Students whereof were 
mnlntiilmd at charge, of which numbcrhimselfe 

was one. Purchnf>, Tllgrimage, p. 74. 

Many spring.s are gntlicred together . . , into an ample 
cistern. , . , and . . . from thence hy conduits conducted 
unto their 7 U(WjV/7/c uses. Samlys, Travallcs, p. 2GL 
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To the publick good 

Triviito respects must yield. Jilllton, S. A., 1. 8G7. 
S. Open to all tlic people; shared in or to l)c 
shared or participated in or enjoyed by people 
at large ; not limited or restricted to any par- 
ticular class of the community: as, a pubJic 
meeting; jUfDh’c worship; ap//&7?c siibscription; 
a public road; apaWic liouso; pa/i/m baths. 

The church, by lierjiuWicA* reading of tlie book of God, 
preached only as a witness; now the principal thing re- 
quired in a witness is fidelity. IJooWr, Kocles. Tolity, 
I saw her once 

Hop forty paces through the pubffc street. 

^ A nndC., li. 2.234, 

And this u’as obserued both for their publiguc and pib 
uate prayers. Puic/tnfi, Pilgninage, p. 119. 

There are also divers Convents, which have spacious and 
well kept Gardens, which are always open and jntHM- to 
People of any Note. Liafer, Journey to Paris, p, 1S5. 

We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 

Th’ nncnnal combat in tlie ptibltc square. 

J}rj/dcn, .^Hncid, it. 

3. Open to the vion- or knowlctlgo of all; no- 
torious: ns, a paH/c exposure; pHlific acnndnl. 

Of (his ordynaunce and bondcs there were made instni- 
inentes puOlitcff and lettci's pat<‘ntcs. 

Jjcrnm, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 1. clxxill. 

Joseph her husband, being a just man, .and not ullUng 
to make her a pubiic example, was minded t(» put her nw.sy 
privily. Mat. i. IP. 

4. Regurdiug ortlircoted to the iulcrosts of the 
community at large, and not limited or confined 
to private*, personal, or selfish matters or in- 
terests: as, pa/j/ic spirit; n pa/ihr benefaction. 

Every true mcmlior of tho church hath a jutbWe spirit, 
prefendng the thurcli’s Interest to Ida own, and snlferliig 
with fellow -meinbcre in their siuroring. niul having a cm o 
of one another, 1 Cor. .\1L 26. 20. L'nxtcr, SelM)utili\l, i(. 
In the public line, engaged in keeping n public bouse 
or tavern. (Oulloq., Great Urltalu-l 

Mjsscll being in fiu' rtiblir 
I look for liowfs I kentiM laug sync 
Whar gentles used to drink gmle w ine. 

Scoft, Epll ^spoken by Meg Dods)to Dnima founded on 
(St. Honan's Well. 

Notarypublic. SeenoMri/i —public acts, bills, laws, 
legislation, statutes, such net.s, Idlls. ete , OH concern 
the conunutiity at large, »'r the stale or ll« munleipalllle^. 
as distlngui>hed fnun ;»nrufr etc. (see j/rirrtff'\ one 
iinpoitmit result uf the distlucllou heing in tho rule that 
the courts take Judiel.il notice of public nets, but a inb 
\ate act must be alleged and proved b) him who relies 
uimn It.— Public administrator, corporation, credit, 
document, domain, enemy, etc, See the nouns — Pub- 
lic funds. See/nndl. — Public holiday, .''nine ns /ryaf 
/jofhfn;/ (w hieh sei* under Public llOUSO. o«) 
All Inn or tavern . in Ihigland, espeohilly, tme which rjir« ly 
neet*imnodate’< b»<Igers and which has for Its ehhf bii«|. 
nu-S the silling of lieer and other Uquor> (In the I iiited 
rotates taie and U!«ed In a general sense | (6) Piif-fi'c h«ufc 
mid jniUn* ///ac^.ire used in nninemiH ht.ttutcs against (in- 
moral pnu tices. g,iniLiig, pnislllullon, etc, with varying 
lIinlt.at!on-of meining tint gcneiailv huidjing n place to 
which nnj one in.iy have access without irc^pas-ing.— 
Public Indecency, ••see indrcc/ic//.— Public Institu- 
tion, nil ebLibUsluueiit of an eilucationnl, charitable, re- 
forniator), «*r fanit.irv elinnicler malntalncil .and ton- 
ducted for thenae and bcncllc of the piiiiiic, iiud usiinlly 
at the i»nblle expense 

rdncatioii, ^holll•^ hours of labour, snn1t.tr>' Immes, and 
jniblxc to take the plate of the publle house, 

.Yi/i/’frrnfA Vfutunj, TU. 

Public lands, lamls bilonglug to goveminent. especially 
finch as are ojteii ttj sale grant, ttr other inelhotl of <1 (sjk». 

5. d to whostnver will c<«n]d> wllli tlie eninlUl'>tls j»rc 
scribed b) law.— Public law, international law. .‘'ce i/i- 
UriUiUnvnl.n —Public loan. Sieh>anl. — Public HUl- 
sance :^ce nnifuncc, 6.— Public office, .‘sec otficf, 4 — 
Public opinion Sec o/n’/inoj,— public orator ^ee 
orator, d. — Public policy, the iMdic), or general iiurpnsc 
mill sj)lrit. of tin- l;iw tlms. cnntractH c.ilcnlateil to tie 
fe.nt justice <»r to hinder wludesoinv ctniijwtitlon in tr;tde 
are hebl v old, Jis ,igaJii«t public i^diru or against tho pulley 
of the Inw . even w lien tliere is no pM..|tlvc utatiiltiry jirolif- 
liition. .see itolicu />/ the laic, under fnirt —Public print- 
er, proEccutor, records, etc fivv the nouns -Public 
right, in Sc'ilit fciiiliil Inic, the teehiileal nanie given to n 
heritable right granted bj a vns'.nl tu be lieh!, nut of him* 
self, Imt of lii» tmpi'iior. -Public school, .'^eefc/nxj — 
Public spirit ''ce *jdnt. - Public stores, (u) >aval 
nnd milit.ary fiture^, tquipmeiit, etc. <h) Wareboiiscs to 
which dutiable goods are eent for nppmlsenient ; buinl- 
cJ waicbouses, or stori s In wbub goods are held under 
bond for duty until tobl or exi>urled, jl*. .S.| - Pub- 
lic trust, a trust constituted for the beneHt citlier of 
the jtublie at large ur of some conHlderaidu jiart of it 
answering to a partleiilnr description. See prirnfr.— 
Public use. (O) in the conslitntloTial pr«»vlsi.ni» nutboi- 
iring the taking b> tlie state or nation of jirlvate proiw-'rty 
for the use tif llu* i>eo]»lu nt large on making eompen«a. 
tlori,u Uhc dliectlj hiibsurvlent to public necessity or con- 
venience, as for a park, a highway, a railroad, etc., as dh- 
tingui'jhed from uses for private interest, though Inebleii- 
tally beneHcial to the public, ns fur a mill oi factor) . thus, 
the supply lug of water to a t4i\VM hn public me for wlilcli it 
may constitutional]) be authorized tocoiidemn the rights 
of private owners in watercourses. (6) A use so intimately 
allied to or affecting the pnldic welfare of convenience 
that the state may jegulnte it as to the innnngenient or 
ch.arges : thus, the great graln-clevators of motlem com- 
merce, standingbetween the wharves of lake or ocean navi- 
gation and the termini of trunk lines of rallw ay, have been 
held to he so alfected with a public nw that the state may 
regulate bylaw the rates of charges, (c) In jxifcnt/nir, 
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use without restriction by one or more members of the 
community, as distinguislied from use by the inventor; 
thus, an inventor of a secret spring who should allow its 
use uy others vvitliout patenting it might be deemed to 
allow’ its jJuWic although, from its peculiarities of 
structure and relation, its use could not be seen by the 
public.— Public war. See irar.— Public waters, waters 
which are deemed navigable at common law. See nari- 
f/aWc.— Public worlcs, all fixed works constructed for 
pulilic us(^ ns railways, docics, canals, water-w’orks, roads, 
etc.; more strictly, military and civil engineering works 
constructed nt the public cost. 

II, H, 1. Tho goucral body of people con- 
stituting a nation, state, or community; tho 
people, indofiniloly: ■with the, 

God made man in bisovviiitnagc; butl/ie^hJ/cismade 
hy newspapers, members of parliament, excise ofiicers, 
poor-law guardians. Disraeli, Conlngsby, Hi. 1. 

That . . . the nobler, and what arc vulgarly called the 
hlglicr classes of society, arc insufllcient in their number, 
their power, .and co-operation of eentiment to support any 
particular tlieatre, or piece. Independent of the public; nnd 
that it is only tlie great mass of the people that can llnally 
establish the fate of any ttie.atrical representation. 

ir. Cooke, jMcinoira of S. Foote, I. 04. 

2. A public house. [CoHoq., Eng.] 

It 's so far from tho world, as a man may 8,ay ; not a 
decent wUhhi a mile and a half, whereone can licar 
a bit of news of an evening. 

Mrs. GasKcll, Sylvia's Ixivera, xll. 

In evcrylittlecomfortablopi/WicwItlilnacIrcleof Uiirty 
miles' diameter, the hoinc-brcwcd quivers In the glasses 
on the open tables. The Atlantic, I.VIII. 4.^8. 

In public. In open view ; before the people nt large ; not 
In private or secretly. 

In jirlvate grieve; but, with a careless scorn, 

Ju public .seem to triumph, not to mourn. 

Granville, 

publican (pub'H-knu), «. [< OP. 

pvblic(im,piihlic(tn, pupUcaiUfpopclican, etc., F. 
pithlicain = Sj). Pg. It. puhlirttuo, n*publicnu, < 
Ij.puhhatnits, portaimng to tbo public rcvcnue.s, 
or to tlifir farniing out or collection; as a noun, 
a fanuer-geni*ra! of the juiblic revenue, a t:jx- 
gatlierer; public: soc;mW#c.] 1. In 

ancient Rome, one who fanned the public rev- 
enues: a tax-gatherer. On account of their opjtres- 
slve exactions, especially In the conquered piovlnces, the 
I»ul>llemis were cominuiily reganled with detestation. 

As Jesns sat at meat In the house, belM'ld, many ni/Wf- 
ennif and hiiinerscame nnd sat down with him and his dis- 
ciples. Mat. Ix. 19. 

How like a fawning puf4ienu he h»oks! 

,ShaK., .M. of V., I. a. 12. 

lienee — 2. Any collector of toll, tribute. euR- 
toni". or the like. 

The cnstoin-lioase of cert.ain pwWiVnn* that hnv e the ton- 
nngliig and poundaging of all fiiKiken tiiitli. 

,1/i7f«»n, Areojv.igltlca. 

3. The keeper of n public house or oilier such 
phuM' of entertainment, in law, nmliT the lena 
pul-fioim are Included Innkeepers, hotel. keepen*. kcei»ers 
ofale-hoiiscji. wliiv-v mills etc. ir/iurton. (tlreat Hrllaln.l 

The publican can . . . protltatd) combine the business 
of aln»okin:iker with theeqindl) pn*lltable tui*>lne«s of fell- 
ing Intoxicant lhild«. .V»«r(ec»f/» Ceidiirj/, XXVI. b^lD. 

publicatef (pub'li-kat), r. f. [< L. puhUvttiut, 
nj). of yraMtez/ir, publish: hcc jntblt'-h.'} To pub- 
lish, [Hare.] 

Fdttle fins In them fthe elergj'J, If ymWiVrtfrd, grow great 
Ij) their fcandiill nnd contaghm. 

Dp. Gaudrn, Tears of tlie Church, p. Ilf*. {Davicf.) 

publication {pub-U-ku'shpn), u. [< F, publi- 
cutifin = Sp. pttbltcanoit s= Pg. puhlica^titi = It. 
pubblicazioiu , < L. puhUaUio{n^), a making pni)- 
lic, an adjudging to the fmblic treasury, < pvh~ 
Uvan, iip. /mWicnfav, iimke public: see puhli- 
entv, publish.'^ 1. The net of publisliing, or 
bringing to jmblie notice; notification to pcojilc 
at large, by spi-ech, writing, or print ing ; procla- 
mutioii ; promulgation ; aniiouneomcnt : as, tlio 
publiratiou of statutes; juthlivatiou oflianiis. In 
law, the pwldicatl'in of defamation eonsiftf in eommunl 
cjitlng it to ail) third pervon; the publication of a will Is 
llnvl act of a testator In which he declare-^ to tlie fiub«crllH 
lug witnesses that the instrument he askfi them to atU.st 
Is his will : Itu’lmneer)’ proceedings, opening to tho In*-pec- 
titin id the parties depositions (hat liavelieen taken nnd 
rctmned under ficnl ti» the court vir clerk Is publication. 

The comiininicatlon of a libel to any one person Is n 7>i/6- 
lieatwn la the eye of tlic law. Itlackdonc, Gom , l\. .\1. 

On the tJdnl ;»nWicrtfio/i they (betrothed persons) are 
said to !»c nslccil out, Diclcns, I)avld Goppcrlleld. 

2. Tlic net of olTcriii" n book, map, print, piece 
of iimsic, or the lilte, to tho imblic by sale or 
by Kinttiitoiis (lii,lril«ilioii. 

An Iiniicrfcct cony having heen oHcred to n bookseller, 
you conscnletl to Uic jniblicalion of one more correct. 

P(pc. 

3. A work printed nnd published; auy book, 
pamplilot, or periodical offered for fuIo to tho 
public; as, a monthly jiublication; an illustrated 
publication, — 4t. Apiioarancc in public; public 
apponranec. [Rare.] 


public-spiritedness 

Ilis jealousy . . . attends the business, the recreations, 
tliejiuWi’cnh'ons, and retirements of every man. 

Jd'. Taylor, AVorks (ed. 1835), I. 772, 

Obscene publication. Sec o6,rccne.— To pass publica- 
tion, to reach tho stage of a cause in chancery when tho 
time for examining witnesses has expired, and the deposi- 
tions kept secret may be disclosed on the application of 
either party. 

public-bearted (pubTik-bUr^ted), a. Having 
tho interests of the people at heart; public- 
spirited. 

They w'crejnith'c-yjcarfed men; ns they paid all taxes, so 
they gave up all their time to their country’s service, 
without any reward. Clarendon, Great Eebellion, 

publicist (pub'li-sist), ??. [=F.^uZib*mfe = Sp. 
Pg. publicista = It. p'uhblicista ; nsjnihUc-i’-ist.'] 

1, A writer on the law of nature or tho laws of 
nations; one xvlio is versed in public or inter- 
national law; oncw’ho treats of the rights and 
mutual obligations of nations. 

Thu methodized reasonings of the great publicists and 
jurists form the digest and jurisprudence of theCbristinn 
world, Burke, A Kegicide Peace, ii. 

Tho mixed systems of jurisprudence and morals con- 
structed liy itw jyiiblicists of the Low Countries appear to 
have bcwi much studied by Englisli lawyers. 

Maine, Ancient Law, p. 45. 
yisixxy jniblieists still view* the allowance of transit (to 
belllgeients) ns reconcilable with the notion of neutrality, 
and a number of treaties have expressly granted it to cer- 
tain states. WooUey, Introd. to inter, Law, § ICO. 

2. Ono who is vorsed in or who writes upon 
tho ciUTont political topics of tho time. 

This eminent . , . Mr. Arthur rendennis. 

Thackeray, I’endennis, xxxvi. 
"Stow ami snic” is not the motto of either reader or 
writer in these days. Public amlimWici^t are acceptable 
to each otlier in proportion as they are ready to conform 
to the electric intlnenccs of the times. 

Nineteenth C<?rif»r7/, XX. 515. 

publicity Cpub-lis'i-ti), v. [< y.xmhlkite = Sp. 
p ublicUlad = Pg. puhlicidade = It. ^nihbliciUi / as 
public + -iti/’l The state of being public, or 
open to tlie observation or inquiry of a com- 
munity; notoriety: as, to puhlicKt/ to a 
l>rivnte communication. 

publicly (pub'lik-li), aiJr. In a public manner. 
in) tq>t*n!y; witliont resen*c or prlvncy. 

Sometimes nleo It may be private, communicating to 
the judges some things not lit to be delivered. 

Bacon. 

When .^ocralci reproved Plato at a feast, Plato told him 
** It had heen belter he Imd told him his fault In private, 
for to speak it publicly U Indecency." 

At. Taylor, AVorks, A’. 378. 
Itnt ho so much scoracd their charllle, and puhliUhj 
delled the vttennost of tlielr crneltio, he wisely prevented 
their jmllcles. quoted in Jo/oi .VmiVAV AVorks, I. 152. 
(b) In the name of the community; wlthgenoral consent. 

This has tieeu so sensibly known by trading nations that 
great rewardsare/^uW/rb/oIfered forlls supply. Additon, 

public-minded (pub'lik-mli/ded), a. Disposed 
to promote tho public interest; public-spirited, 
public-mindeduess (pub'Iik-miu'dod-nes), u. 
A disposition to promote tlie public interest; 
public .spirit. 

.Ml nations that grew great out of little or nothing did 
po merely by Hie publie-inindednet^ of particular iiersuns. 

South, 

publicness (pubTik-ncs), a. 1. The character 
of common possession or interest ; joint hold- 
ing: as, the jiublicncs's of property. 

'J'he V nst, multitude of partners does detract nothing from 
each private Blmre, nor does the publiekneM of it lessen 
jiroprlely In It. Boyle, AA’orks, I. 

2. Ojienness or oxiiosure to the notice orknoAv- 
Icdge of the community or of people at large; 
notoriety: as, the publiciicss of a re.sort; the 
puhficncsit of a scandal. 

The publickne^* of a fiin Is an aggmv’atlon of it ; makes 
It more fieandnloup, and so more criminous also. 

Hammond, AVoiks, I, 218. 

public-spirited (pubMik-spir'i-tert), (7. 1. Hav- 
ing or o.xcrcising a di.spositiou to promote tho 
intere.st or advantage of tho community; dis- 
posed to make private sacrifices for tho imblie 
good: as, a public-spirited citizen. 

At Gcyra I went to the house of the aga, a vcneiahloohl 
man, who was one of tliose puhlic spiritcd Turks that en- 
tertains all strangers. 

Pocpcke, Description of the East, II. ii 71. 
It was generons nntl public spirited in you to bo of the 
kingdom’s side in tills dispute. Sivi/t. 

2. Dictated by or based on regard for the pub- 
lic good: as, a puhliv-spirited mensure. 

AnoWxvr 2fublic-spiritrd project, wliicti the common ene- 
my could not foresee, might set King Charles on the 
throne. Addition, 

public-spiritedly (pub'lik-si)ir'i-ted-li), mlr. 
With putilie spirit. 

public-spiritedness (pub'lik-spir'i-ted-ues), n. 
Tho quality or eharacter of being public-spir- 



public-spiritedness 

ited;^ a disposition to act Tvitli energy for the 
public interest or advantage ; a "willingness to 
make sacrifices of private interest for the pub- 
lic good. 

The spirit of clmrity, the old word ior puhtic-spiritedness. 

Whitlock, hlanuers of Eug. People, p, 382. 

publish (pub'lish), V. t. [< WE.^puhlisclicnjpiij]- 
lischen, puppjisclicn ; with term, -islfi, after the 
analogy of words like abolish, jiolish, etc.; < OP. 
pubVcr, F.piibUcr = 'Bi. publicar, publiar = Sp. 
Bg.publicar = It. pxtblieare, pubblicarc, < L.pi/i- 
licare, make public, show or tell to the people, 
make known, declare, also (and earlier) confis- 
cate for publio use, < p’tblictts, pertaining to the 
people, publio : see pttblic.J 1 . To make public ; 
make kno"wn to people in general; promulgate 
or proclaim, as a law or edict. 

For he that wil puppliselie ony thing to make it openly 
knowen, he wil make it to hen cryed and pronounced in 
the myddel place of a Town. diandeiille, Travels, p. 2. 
PuUish it that she is dead indeed; 

Maintain a mourning ostentation. 

Shah\, Much Ado, ii'. 1 . 206, 
Mahomet hauing with Word and Sword published his 
Alcoran (as you haue heard), his followers after his death, 
succeeding in his place, exceeded him in tyrannie. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 273. 
Na}’. the Royal Society have found and published lately 
tliat there be thirty*aud-three lands of spiders; and yet 
all, for aught I know, go under that one general name of 
spider. /. IPaffon, Complete Angler, p. 76. 

2. To exMbit, display, disclose, or reveal. 

Fut Stand by, then, without noise, a while, brave Don, 

And let her only view your parts ; they'll take her. 

6uz, I'll publish them in silence. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, iv. 2, 
The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty liand. 

Addison, Paraphrase of Psalm xix. 

3. To utter, or put in circulation, as counter- 
feit paper; oommtmicato to another person, as 
a Ubel or slander.— 4. To cause to be printed 
and offered for sale; issue from the press; put 
in oiro^ation: as, topublish a book, map, print, 
periodical, piece of music, or the like. 

Books were not published then so soon as they were writ- 
ten, but lay most commonly dormient many years. 

Abp, Bramhall, Works, II. 142. 
5, To introduce to public uotice; offer or ad- 
vertise to tbe public. [Obsolete or rare.] 

The gentleman that gave fifty pounds for the box set 
witli diamonds may sliow it until Sunday night, provided 
he goes to church ; but not after that time, there being 
one to be published on ilonday which will cost fourscore 
guineas. Steele, Tatler, No. 142. 

I have a small bust of the Duke of York. It Is of silver 

g ilt, measuring Mdtli the pedestal about three inches in 
eight. On the back are engraved the words ** Published 
by T. Hamlet, Aug. 16, 1824." F. and Q., 7th ser., \’l. 207. 
=Syii. 1. Declare, Proclaim, etc. (see announce), disclose, 
divulge, reveal, spread abroad. See list under proclaim. 

publishable (pub'lisli-a-bl), a. [< publish + 
-able,'] Capable of being published j' fitforpub- 
lication. 

publisher (pub'lisii-6r), 7I. One who publishes, 
(a) One who makes known what was before private or un- 
known ; one who divulges, declares, proclaims, or promul- 
gates. 

Use all the best means and ways ye con, in the diligent 
examining and searching out, from man to man, the au- 
thors nnd publishers of these vain prophesies and untrue 
bruits. Bp. Burnet, Records, II. ii. 14. 

'Lho many publishers, . . . in a short time, the Lord had 
raised to declare his salvation to the people. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 
The mob uniformly cheers the publisher, and not the 
inventor. Emerson, Success. 

(6) One who, as the first source of supply, issues books 
.and other Uteraiy works, maps, engravings, musical com- 
positions, or the like for sale ;'one who prints and offers 
a book, pamphlet, engraving, etc. , for sale to dealers or to 
the public. 

3Iost of the publishers had absolutely refused to look at 
his manuscripts; one or two had good-naturedly glanced 
over and returned them at once. 

Bulwer, My Novel, vi. 14. 
^c) One who utters or passes counterfeit paper, or puls it 
in circulation.— Publisher’s imprint. Sec imprint, 2. 
publishment (pub'lisb-ment), n, [< publish + 
•ment.] 1. The act of publishing or proclaim- 
ing; public exposure. 

ye cardinall . . . rebuked them by open puhlysshemcnl 
and otherwyse. Fahjan, Chron., I. ceix. 

2. An official uotice made by a town clerk or 
other civil or clerical official of an intended 
marriage; a publishing of the banns of mar- 
riage. [U. S.] 

pubococcygeal (pu'^bo-kok-sij'f-al), a, [< pu- 
bococcygens + -a?.] Of or pertaining to the 
pubis and the coccyx: as. the pubococcygeal 
muscle. 
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pubococcygeus (pu^bo-kok-sij'f-us), n. ; pl.pw- 
bococcygci (-i). [< NL. pubiSj pubis, + coccyx 
{coccyg-), coco}^:.] That part of the levator ani 
which arises from the pubis, 
pubofemoral (pu-b6-fem'o.ral),<i. [< '^'h, pubis, 
pubis, + femur {femor-% fliigh-boue, 4- -al.] 
Common to the pubis and the thigh-bone : as, 
the p«&qfemora? fascia or ligament.— Pubofemo- 
ral ligament, an accessory bundle of fibers entering into 
tbe formation of the capsule of the hip-joint, 
pubo-iliac (pu-bo-il'i-ak), a. [< Nl/. pubis, pu- 
bis, + ilium, ilium, + -ac.] Common to the 
pubis and the ilium: as, the puho-iliac suture, 
pubo-ischiac (pu-bo-is'ki-ak), a, [< NL. pubis, 
pubis, + ischium, ischium, + -ac.] Common 
to the pubis and the ischium; pertaining to the 
pubo-isehium ; ischiopubic. 
pubo-iscMum (pu-bo-is'ki-um), ii. [NL., < pu- 
bis, pubis, 4- ischium, ischium.] The ischio- 
pubic bone. See ischiopubic, 2. 
pubo-peritouealis (pu-b6-per-i-t6-ne-a'lis), n. 
Same as jnibo-transvcrsali.*!^ 
puboprostatic (pu^bd-pros-tat'ik), a. [< NL. 
jnibis, pubis, 4- prostata, prostate gland, + 
-iV.] Common to the pubis and the prostate 
gland: asj the puboprostatic ligament pubo- 

prostatic ligament, one of the two anterior ligaments 
of tbe bladder, running from the back of the pubis over 
the upper surface of the prostate gland to the front of the 
neck of the bladder. 

pubotibial (pu-bo-tib'i-al), a. [< NL.pwfcis, pu- 
bis, + tibia, tibia, -b -uk] Common to tbe pu- 
bis and the tibia; as, a pubotibial muscle. 
pubo-trans'7ersalis (pu-b6-trans-v6r-sa'Iis), )i. 
A thin muscular slip arising from tbe upper 
margin of tbe superior pubic ramus and insert- 
ed into tbe trausversalis fascia, 
pubo-urethral (pu''b6-u-re'tbrai), a. [< NL. pu- 
bis, pnbis, + nret/irn, urethra, -ni.] Passing 
from the pubis to the urethra : noting an occa- 
sional muscle of man. — Pubo-urethral muscle, 
libera passing from the back part ot the pubis to the pros- 
tate gland, or to the base of the bladder in the female. 

pubovesical (pu-bo-ves'i-kal), a. [< NL. pubis, 
pubis, -f L. vesica, bladder, “-b -al.} Common to 
the pubis and tbe bladder, as a muscle or liga- 
ment.— pubovesical ligament. Sameas puboprostatic 
lipamenl (wliIcU seo, under j>wl»oj>ro?fah'c).— ^bovesical 
muscles, the flbci*s of the external longitudinal muscular 
layer of the bladder which arise from the posterior surface 
of the body of the pubis. 

Puccianite (pd'chi-an-It), «. [< Pucci (sec def . ) 
4 -(TH 4 -itc*-^.] Oiio of a body of Universal- 
ists, followers of Francesco Pucci, an Italian 
theologian of the si.xteenth century. 

Puccima (puk-siu'i-jl), n. [NL. (Porsoon, 1797), 
namedafter T. Pucciin,aii Italian anatomist.] 1 . 
A genus of parasitic fungi of tlie class Uredinese; 
the rusts, plants of this genus exhibit the phenomenon 
of hetercccism — tliat is, they pass through different stages 
of their lifo-historj' upon different host-plants. P. frrami- 
nis, one of the commonest and most destructive species, 
may be taken as a type. It appears in the spring on the 
leaves of Berberis vulyark, constituting wljat is known as 
harherry’Tust or barberry duster-cups. This is the rocidlal 
stage, and received the name of ^^cidium lierberidis be- 



rucctttia iP'amxnts and j^etdunn Btrbertdis. 


X, puccinia on the le.if of a ^rass; a, one of the urcdo-sporcs ; b, 
one of the teleutosporcs; s, pirt of the snpenor face of the leaf of 
Herberts ^tl^aru, showing the spennogonia ; 3, leaf of Herberts vul- 
Smarts, inferior face, showiiu the tccidia , c, trans\’erse section of the 
leaf of lierbens vtitgarts, snowinp tbe spcrmogonla on the superior 
and the rccidia on the inferior face; d, thecupules, forminE thcprouns 
of ajcidia 

fore the hetenscism was suspected. Later in the season 
the ui’cdo stage makes its appearance on the leaves and 
stems of tbe cultivated oats, wdieat, etc., appearing as 
pale-yellowlsh or whitish spots on the leaves. Soon tlie 
tissues are raptured, and the long lines of orange-red uredo- 
spores are exposed, now constituting the red rust of oata, 
etc. By the rapid germination of the uredo-spores the 
disease is quickly spread, and may involve the entire plant. 
In the fall, Just before cold weather, the black teleuto- 
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spores are produced. This is known as the black rust, 
and is designed to cany the fungus over the winter, when 
it again begins its life-cycle on the barbeiiy. About 450 
species of Puccima are known, not a few of which are 
serious pests to the agriculturist or liorticulturist. See 
hetercedsm, barberrth/unyus, rust, Uredinere. 

2. A plant of this genus, 
puccoon (pu-koii'), H. [Also pocaoott; Amer. 
lad. (?).] 1. The bloodroot, Sanguiuaria Cana- 
dctisis : called red pttocoou. See bloodroot, H . — 
2. One of three or four Ameriea'n. species of 
Zithospermum, "(vith bright golden-yellow near- 
ly salver-shaped flowers, and hairy surfaces. 
L, canrscens, the hoaiy puccoon, is the puccoon of the 
InitL'ins. L. hirtum, a rougher plant, is tlie hairj- puc- 
coon. — Yellow puccoon. See Hydrastis, anti Indian 
paint (nnior paint). 

puce (pus), a. [< F. p>ucc, puce, flea-colored, < 
OF. pulce, a flea, < L. pulcx (pitlic-), a flea : see 
Ptiicx.} Purple-brown; readish-brown ; of a 
flea-color. 

pucelt, «■ Same as pitcellc. 
pucelage (pu'se-laj), n. [< P. pucclagc, virgin- 
ity, <.pucelle, a virgin: see pticelle.} A state 
of virginity. [Bare.] 

The exanien of pttcelage, the waters of Jealousy, «S:c., 
were very strict ; and, to the same end, municipal. 

it. Itolnnson, Eudoxa (1C58), p. 37. (Latham.) 
pucellas (pu-sel'as), n. In glass-blowing, same 
as procelias. 

pucellef (pu-sel'), n. [Barly mod. E. alsojntcc?, 
pticell; < ME. jiHcclle, < OF . pitcclle, pulcellc, F. 
pitcclle = Pr. piucela, pieucela = OSp. puncella 
= It. pulcclla, pulsella, a virgin, maitf, girl, < 
ML. as if '‘pullicdla, dim. fern, of L. pullus, a 
younganimal, nohiek: seejniBcf.] 1. Amaid; 
a virgin : specifically applied in history to Joan 
of Are, the Maid of Orleans. — 2. A wanton girl ; 
a harlot. 

Poes tlte Court Pucelle tlien so censure me. 

And thinks 1 date iter not? . , . 

For bawd'ry, 'tis her language, and not mine. 

B. Jottson, Undenvoods, Ixvii. 

Pueberania (pu-ke-ra'ni-|l), n, [NL,] In or- 
nith., same as Fachyccphdla\ 1. 
pucherite (po'cher-it), n. [< Pitcher (see def.) 
+ -itc^.} A vanadate of bismuth, occurring in 
reddish-bro"wn orthorhombic crystals in the 
Pilcher mine in Schneeberg, Saxony, 
puchero (pp-eha'ro), 71 . [S. Amer. (?).] A fleshy 
plant, J'nlimim patois, of tropical American 
shores. It is used as a vegetable like purslane, 
puck (puk), n. [Early mod. E. also poith,pouJ;e; 
< ME. jioiifcc, a fairy, elf, sprite, devil (of. 
AS. pitccl, a demon: see pttchle), < Ji'.ptica, an 
elf, sprite, = W. pwca, pwei, a goblin, fiend ; cf. 
Icel. ptthi, a devil, imp. The G. spuli (> E. 
spool;), a hobgoblin, is prob. a diff. word. Cf. 
ptigi, a var. of puck. Cf. also jntckle, puckrel, 
alsop/xi/ and pokcr^, and bitgl, bog^, bogy, bogle.} 
1. A fairy; elf; sprite. 

Ke iDt the Pouke, nor other evill sprights, . . . 

Fray us with things that be not. 

Spender, EpiUialaraion, 1. 341. 
And so likewise those . . . which (saith Lavatcr) draw 
men out of the w’ay, and lead them all niglit a by-way, 
orquitebanxthemof tljeir way: these have several! names 
in severall places; we commonly call them Pucks. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 30. 
Ne let hobgoblin nc the ponk (read profane 

shadowy glare the light, and mad the bursting 
brain. IT. Thompson, Hymn to May, st. 33. 

Specifically — 2. \cap.] A fairy of high repute, 
who was also known hy the names of Ilobin 
Goodfelloxv and Friar Fush, His character and at- 
tributes are depicted in Shnkspere’a “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’’ He was the chief of the domestic tribe of fairies, 
or brownies as they are called in Scotland. 

3f. The devil ; Satan, 

Fro the poukes poiindfalde no maynprise may ous fecche. 
Till he conic that icU carpe of, Crist is hus name. 

Piers Ploioman (C), xix. 282. 

4. The disk of rubber used in place of a ball 
in hockey, 

pucka (puk'a), a. [Hind, pakkd, ripe, cooked, 
strong, firm*, adept, etc.] Solid; substantial; 
real; permanent; lasting: as, a wall; a 

pucka road: opposed to cuicha. [Anglo-Ind.] 
My Parsee neighbor, the amiable Gheber, ... in the 
pucka house that adjoined my own in Cossitollah. 

J. TT. Palmer, The New and the Old, p. 271. 
puck-ball (puk'bal), n. Same as puffball. 
pucker (puk'^r), v. [Afreq. form, *< poke‘s, a 
bag or pocket. Cf. jmrsc, v., wrinkle, < purse, 
n, ; It. saccolarc, pucker, < sacco, a bag, sack.] 
I. trans. To draw up or contract into irregu- 
lar folds or wrinkles; specifically, in sewing, 
to gather; often followed by ap ; ms, to pucker 
cloth in sewing. 

I saw an hideous spectre ; his eyes were sunk into his 
head, his face pale and withered, and his skin puckered up 
in wrinkles. Spectator 
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It is forgotten now ; and the first mention of it inidcers 
thy sweet countenance into a sneer. Carlyle. 

The flowci'S on the potato plants, saucer-shaped by day, 
are now perchance nodding with tlieir open rim puc^'cred 
in gathers around the cential stamens — a common caprice 
of these flowers, but dependent upon some whim wliicli I 
have not yet solved. Ilai'pcr’s May,, LXXVIll. 143. 

II. iiitrans. To become irregularly ridged or 
-wrinkled : ns, his face jiifc/.ercrf up into a smile ; 
the mouth puc/.-ers on eating choko-ehciTies. 
pucker (puk'er), v. [< pucker, r.] 1. A dra-w- 
iug or gathering into folds or wrinkles ; _an ir- 
regular folding or UTinkliug; a collection of 
irregularly converging ridges or -ivrinklcs. 

EulT, Anything collectcfl into puckers or cormgntiona. 

Johmon, 

Held from rolling off the scat only by the steady hold of 
her mother in the «ncArr5 of her dress during the rest. 

11'. M. BaKcr. New Timothy, p. 22, 

The cloth to be stitched, being placed close up to Iho 
cog-wheels on the opposite side of where the needlepoint 
rests, is dragged in puckers into tho latter, by turning tlie 
winch handle. Spans' Encyc. Mann/., I, 471. 

2. A state of flutter, agitation, or confusion. 
[Colloq.] 

Well to bo sure, tlio whole parish wns in a pucker; some 
thought the French hail landed. 

Smollett, I'crcgrine Pickle (2d cd.), II. 

I told 'Wniinm Avhen wo first missed her this mornin*, 
and lie was In such a packer about her, I bet aiiytlilng lie 
was ft mind to that tho child had gone back to .Miss KU- 
burn's. IIowcUs, Annie Kilburn, x.vl.v. 

puckerer (puk'O'r-or), «. Ono \\ ho or thnt which 
puckers. 

puckeridge (puk'cr-i.i), u, [Origin obsenro.] 

1. The night-jar, Capnmt(}g\n^ varopfcas. Mon^ 
i(ign^ — 2. A fatal (Ustoinpcr of cattle. Gilbert 
While. [Prov. Eng. in both uses.] 

puckery (puk7‘r-i), [< pucker + -j/k] 1. 

ProLluciiig or tending to produce puckers: as, 
tipitckirij taste (that is, a bitter or astringoiit 
taste such as uiny cau>o tho niouth topucker). 

Some of those' wlKlhigs (applc^il arc acrid and jmetrrj/. 
genuine ^c^julcc. Ttmnau. lixcm-slons, p 2:u. 

There arc plenty l»if Anmrb'an that have a 

more native and pucf>trt> (la>or seedlings from the old 
stock Diten, ami )«.t mu \arlctlcK 

LmrcU, iflglow I’.apcrs, 2d scr., Int. 

2. Inclined to become ))uckered or wrinkled; 
full of puckers or wniiklcs: tuid e.specially of 
a textile fabric. 

pucket (puk'et). u. [(Irigiii obscure.] A nest 
of catcrpillui'>. ITaUnvtll. [Prov. Eng.] 
pUCkfistt tpuli'tivt), H. [Also jtuel.fdist ; ef. LG. 
pukfu.stf a fist (h)ublcd up, < jin/.'/.ni, strike, 
l»oke, 4- fust, tist.] 1. A niggardly or close- 
listed pei>on. 

0, they arc pinching 

/; Jojjci/u, Nva Inn, lit. 1. 
Petrarch \s as a flutioc, f>atitc n Jlg-tii.ikcr, 

Saiiarr^r ft go(»sc and Arb'sto .i pue/.-ttst to tuc ' 

J'xrd, l.ou'V sairillcc, 11. 1. 

For tho«c arc pinching jmcK/oiirtf, and susnlclou®. 

riftehi-r {ontl aiiolh r) ixjvc’s I'llgilmagc, 1. 1, 

2. Til a ptlfThiill. 

puckfoistt (puk'foist), n. Same ns jiurkfist. 
puckish (puk'i'ih), n. [< imck + Ke- 

scinbliiigtlic fairy Puck; like what Puck might 
do; merry. ./. H.Grun, 
pTlckle (inik'l), », [Prob. < ME. *pnulrl. '‘pul’d 
(not found), < A^. pued, a demon (found once, 
in ucc. ]d. puvdas, glossed by puupos)', see 
puck.^ .Same ns pud:. [Obsulcle or provincial.] 

*nic jnK.Mimc, the marc, llio man In the okc, the hell 
walne, llic tlcrdrakc, the intcUr, 'I’orn ihunilic, hoitgoMln, 
etc 11. So't, llisi-oM'iic of WlUhcnifl (e«l. ir»SI), ^11. 

Thc“5cciic uf fair> revde, . . tlic haunt of hullK'ggar«, 
wilclicr-, . . . lauili Ihci/ueAh'. .S’. Jvdtl, Margaret, 1. £.. 

puckrelt, Same as yn/e/./f. IfaUncdl. 
pucras (pu'kras), /». [Native name.] A pheas- 
ant of the genus Puvrusui. P. L, Sdatcr. 
Pucrasia (pu-kifPsi-ii), u [XL. ((«. IL Gray, 
1R41), < purru^, a native name.] A beaulifal 
genus of phea.suiiis of tho family PhusiamdiC 
and subfamily Lophophnrturv, having the head 
crested, tho nostrils feathered, tho tail long 
and cuiiente, tho wings short and rounded, in- 
liabiting Asia in the Jlimulayan region, Cldiia, 
and pai’ts of India. Tho common pucras is P, 
luacrolophfi ; tlic bufT-spotted is P. .ciiuthosjula ; 
P. (luvauedi is a third s])ecies, 
pudf (pud), 11 . [Perhaps orig. a slang form of 
B. poof, paw: see putri.] Ajmw; fist; hand. 
[Colloq.] 

The ktuivnroos — your Ahoriphies — do tliey keep tlielr 
primitive simplicity un-nurope'taluted, with those little 
short fore pimts, looking like u lesson framed by nature to 
the pickpocket! LamV, Dlstunt t'orrespondents. 

pud" (piitl), II. Saino RBpootl. 
puddening (imtl'ning). n. [So cnlled ns iniilt- 
iiig as it were a jniddiiig, i. e. a thick soft mass 
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around the rope; < juiddei!, a dial, form of 
pudding (see pudding, 3, in same sense), + 
-fjifli.] Atliiclc pad of rope-yarns, oakum, etc., 
covered with a mat or canvas, .and tapering 
from the middle toward the ends, used as a 
fender on the bow of a boat. When rope cables 
were used, the covering of soft rope and canvas on tho 
ring of an anchor was so called. Also called puddintj. 
pudder (pnd'er), v. [Also putter; dial, form of 
potter^ or pother.'] I. intrans. To make a tu- 
mult, bustle, or stir; potter. 

Such fts ftfo least uhlo nrc most busic to pttddcr in tho 
rubbish, anil to raise dust, A. TTunf, .Simple Cobler, p. 2. 
Some [fishes] almost alwaycspwddur in the mud 
Of sleepy Pools. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du llnrtas's Weeks, i. 6. 

II. To perplex; embarrass; confuse; 

bother. 

lie that will improve cverj' matter of fact into a maxim 
will abound in contrar}' observations, that can ho of no 
other use but to perplex and nudder liim if he compares 
them. Locke, Comftict of Understanding, § 13. 

[Obsoloto or dialectal in both uses.] 
pudder (pud'6r), w. IK pudder, v.] A tumult; 
a confused noise; a bustle; pother. 

Some follows would Imvc cried now, and have curs'd thee, 
And fain out with their meat, and kept a jmddcr; 

Put all tills helps not. JJeau. and J‘l., Scornful Lady, 11. 2. 

What a pudder and racket ... in the schools of tho 
learned about power and about Bplrit t 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, II. 2. 

Parkin's Pluta has been inaklu* a great juuUler over to 
r.ngland. S, Jitdd, Margaret, i. 10. 

pudding (pud'itig), ». [Also diaLj>«ddi«, pud- 
dni ; early mod. K. fdso vodiug; < ME. 
dipig, poding ; nppar., with nccom. suHix, < Ir. 
pufog = Gaol, iiufag, u piiddmg; cf. (with diff, 
torin.) W. poicu, a pamicli, pudding; cf. also 
"W. ptrltju, a short round body, Corn.po/, n bag, 
pndding, Gael, put, an inflated .skin, n large 
buoy. Tho K.word may have been in ]iavl con- 
fuseil with F. houdiu, Ijlack-piidding, blood- 
pudding, rolloi’-pndding (nant.), etc., nit. < L. 
botulu'i, sausage. The F. pnudhig = D. pad- 
dwg, poddtng = LG. pudding, pudden, hudden 
=3 G. ?5w. pudding z=:]')!\\x. budding, pudding, are 
ail < E.} 1. Mmeed moat, or blood, nrojiorly 
seasoned, stufled into an intestine, ami cooked 
by boiling. 

As sure ft.s his guts are iiinde of puddinn*. 

Shak., M. U. of W., |l. 1. 32. 
And fli>t they ate tlic white 
Ami a>ue they nlo tlio tdack. 
fret up nnd Bar the /)w)r (CldUrs I’.illads, VTII. 120). 

They make WHvr puddinyioi tlidr liorscs then of their 
hogs, >'|jieh tliry eato being new inndc. 

JlaUtiyVs Voyayef, I, 07. 

2, A disk consistingofflonrorothor farinaceous 
substance with suet, or milk, eggs, etc., soino* 
(inie.s eiiriclicd with fruit, ns rnisins, etc., ori- 
ginally boiled in ii bag to n moderately lianl 
consistence, but now made in many oilier way.s. 

3 e ban banned ss two in that jc elen the puddyno, 

Morlruw es, niul oilier mete, nml wc no inon'cl hmle ! 

piers J*lotriitnn (PX ^^ll• 100. 
Then to their Fupper were they set orderlje, 

M Ith hot nml good .apl»li*»l>>e<». 

A’jio; and ,Vi7/rr v/ Mangntd ((’hlhl’a Ilail.-ul'', VIII. .30). 

Wlicu 1 a young man, wc u«ed to keep strictly to 
iny fathri B nile, “No broth, no hall; no hall, no beef"; 
,au<l nlunjs lugun tllimcr with broth. Then we had suet- 
pifddinys. boiled In the hrutU with the beef ; and then tho 
meat llself. .Vrs, Ga^Kell, Cinnfonl, Iv, 

3. Aunf., same ns/iaddmim/,— Dundee pudding, 

a Milors’ dull, cnmnionly calKal dom/n/nnA.— Indian, 
pudding. Scc/iufion.— Pudding pipe-tree. .*5ce7n>c- 
tree. (See also tdack paddiinj (txho called td<H)d-}>uddiny), 
cap’]iuddiny, Inxj’g-puddtny, 

ditio.) 

pudding-bag (imd'iiig-bag), «. 1. A bag in 
wbieh a pudding is boiled; nsually not sewed 
in any way, but a cloth gathered around tho 
uncooked pudding and tied with n string. 

.Shout half a jnrd long, of the hre.'idtii of npuddinn-bay. 

Letter dated 1U20. {Aarcs.) 

2. Tlie loiip-tiiilcd tilinouso: aamo as fcathcr- 
pokf. [Norfolk, Klip.] 

pudding-cloth (pfid'inp-kldtli), «. The cloth 
in wiiitdi a piiddnip in lioiloil. 
pudding-faced (piid'iiip-frikt), n. Ilavinp a fat, 
round, siiiootli fiico; Imviiip a faco suggestive 
of a piuldiiip. 

Slupkl piulilimifnectl ns ho looks null is there Is still a 
vulpiiio nstnclly in him. Carhjle, Cnrllostro. 

pudding-fish (pud'inp-fisli), v. A Itthroid fish 
of West Tiidinn waters, J'laigglossus railintun, 
tlio liluefisli or doiiecda. 

pudding-grass (pud'iug-griis). ». Tlio ponny- 
voyuljMcutha 1‘ulegium: so called from its use 
in Kcasouiiig puddings. Also pudtliug-licrb. 
[Old and provincial.] 
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pudding-head (pM'ing-hed), u. A dull, stu- 
pid ijerson. 

pudding-headed (pud'ing-hed'‘'ed), a. Dull; 
stupid. [Colloq.] 

A purse-proud, fat-gutted, lean-brained 

Southron. Scott, Fortunes of Nigel, xxvi. 

pudding-heartt (pud'ing-htirt), n. A coward. 
[Rare.] 

Go, puddingdieart ! 

Take thy huge oflal and white liver hence. 

Sir II. Taylor, Ph. van Artevelde, II., iii, 1. {Davies.) 

pudding-bousef (pM'lng-lious),n. The paunch; 
belly. [Slang.] 

He* . . thrusthim dow’nehisjnfddinfr-fioK^eatagobbe. 
Nashc, Lenten Stuffe (Uarl. Misc., VI. 1C6). {Davies.) 

pudding-pie (piid'ing-pl), n. A pudding with 
meat baked in it. 

Three well larded pudding-pyes ho hath at one time put 
to foyle. John Taylor, ^yo^ks (1630). {Narcs.) 

Some cried the Covenant instead 
Ot pudding-pics and gingerbread. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, I. ii. 640. 

pudding-prickt, A skewer used to fasten a 
pudding-bag. 

Ilis mighty arguments prove not the value of npoding- 
prick. 

Tyndale, Ans. to Sir T. More, etc. (I’aiker Soc,, 1850), 

[p. 141. 

pudding-sleeve (pud ' ing-slcv), «. A large, 
loose sleeve; especially, in England, a sleeve 
of the hlnek gown of a'elergymaii. 

Ho sees, yet hsrdly can believe, 

About each arm n ;mdiling-decve ; 

Uls waistcoat to n cassock grew. 

Stei/t, Ilallcis and Philemon. 

pudding-stone (pnd'ing-ston), 11 , A rock mnde 
lip of rounded and water-worn debris of other 
rocks, a considerable proportion of tlie pieces 
being large enough to bo called pebbles or 
cobbles, Bctritnl rocks made np of liner innterlals nre 
called samlsloncs, sliales, or mudstones. PmUUng.stone is 
n synonym of coiujtomcratc. Sec cut under conglomerate. 
pudding-time (pml'ing-tim), ii. 1. The time 
for pudding — Hint is, dinner-time.— 2t. The 
nick of lime; cnticnl time. 

I came In season — ns they say, in jiudding time, tem- 
pore venl. iriFknle' lllctionartr (cd, 1008), p. 3. tNares,) 
lint Mars, that still protects the stout, 

In nudding.timc enme to his nld, 

5. llidter, llndibras, I. ii. 6(13. 
When OcorRO in pudding-lime came o*cr, 

And modenite men looked ble, sir, 

My principles I cIianKcd once more. 

And so became n U hip, sir, I'l’cnr o / Brag 

pudding-tobaocot (in'id'ing-tq-bnk'O), v. To- 
baeeo mndo np in rolls like puddings. 

Never kneels hut to pledge he.aUhs, nor prnys Imt for a 
pipe ot pudding.tohncco, B. Jonron, I'ynthln's jtcvels, 11, 1. 

pudding-wife (pud'ing-wif), ». A labioid fish, 
rittlijglossus raiiintur. with a long body, largo 
scales, and tho color bluish or bronze, with 
wavy sky-blno spots, a stripe from snout to 
impe, and blue stripes in the fins. It occurs 
from the Florida Keys to Brazil, 
puddingy (pud'ing-i), u. [< pitiUling + -i/l.] 
Besembling or suggestive of a pudding, [Col- 
loq.] 

A limpness anil roinulness of limb which give the form 
a7>iK/ifin'7*/ appearance. 

Mayhe]c, Loiulon Ijibour ami T/^mlon Poor, III. G5. 
puddle^ (puil'l), It. [Euvly mod. E. nisopuddcl ; 
< AIE. podcl, n pool; origin obscure. Cf. AS. 
2 )udd (rare), n ditch or fiurow (glossed byL. 
sulcus ;) ; E. dial. a ditch. The 'W.ptcdcl, 

n puddle, is prob. '< E.] 1. A small pool of 

water, especially of dirty raiu-wator; a miidd}' 
plash. 

Ther’s not a Puddle (though it strangely stink) 

Hut dry they draw 'I, Sca-Watcr 'b dainty Drink. 
Sylveder, tr. of Du Dallas’s Weeks, il., The Schlsmc. 
Tlic Lucrinc lake is but a jniddlc In comparison of what 
tt once was, Its springs having been sunk in aii earth- 
ipjakc. Addison, Kcinnrks on Italy (cil. BohnX I. 432. 

2. Clny to wliieb a little water 1ms been added 
niid wh’icb has tlieuhoen tempered, so ns to make 
it homogeneous and increase its plasticity. It 
is used in a great variety of ways when a watcr- 
tiglit stopping is required. It is also called 
puOillini/. 

puddlel'(pnd'l), r.; pret. and qip. pii(7dfc(f. ppr. 
puddling. [Early mod. E. also jwodic; appar. 
from tho noun, but prob. in part a var. of pad- 
dick niul pttddcr in similar senses. In the tech- 
nical sense, dof. 3, tho verb has been adopted 
into other tongues (F.j)Hd(77er, etc.).] I. irans. 
1. To make foul or muddy; stir np the mud or 
sediment in; hence, to befoul in a figurative 
sense. 

RometnliiR . . . hath puddled his clear spirit. 

Shak., Othello, iii. 4. US. 
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But such citreines, I told her, well might hurra 

The woman’s cause. “Kot more than now," she said, 

••So puddled as It is with f.avouritism." 

Tennyson, Princess, iii, 

2. To work puddle into; render water-tight by 
menns of puddle. See n., 2. — 3. To 

convert (pig-iron) into wrought-iron by stirring 
while subjected to intense bent, in order to ex- 
pel the oxygen and carbon. See puddVmq, 2. 

II. intrans. To make a stir, as in a pool. 

liidcecl I were verj* simple, if with Cmbroiiins 1 should 
jKio'lk in a wasp’s nest, ami think to purchase case by it 1 
Sin Stigmatized (1G39), Trcf. {Latham.) 

puddle^ (piuVl), j/. [Cf. LG. pin-rcl, 

^Jomctlling short and thick {pmldcl-rvnd^ pnrreU 
runil, short, thick, and round), jaiddip, thick, 
puddein, pudclu, wnddlo, pudcl, a thick-liaired 
dog (see poodle).'] A pudgy, ill-shaped, awk- 
ward person. 

1 remember when I was quite a hoy hearing her called 
a limping oldj>udcffe. 

Durnrif, Cecilia, vii. 5. {Dnn'cfi.) 

A foot which a puddle of a maid scalded three u ceks 
ago. Carlyle, in Fronde, Life in London, I. IG. 

puddle-ball (piul'l-bfil), n. In iron-mounf., 
n lump of red-hot iron taken from tbo pud- 
dling-furnace in a pasty state to bo hammered 
or rolled. 

puddle-bar (pud'l-biir), ». Bar-iron as it comes 

from flic puddle-rolls (see that word) Puddle- 

har train. Sec muck-rolls, 

puddle-duck (pud'l-duk), ». Tlic common do- 
mestic duck: so called from its cliaracteristie 
liabit of puddling water, 
puddle-poet (pud'I-po'et), ». A low, mean poet. 
[Bare.] 

The pitddU-poel did hope that the jlnglinii of his rhyme 
would drown the sound cf his false quantity. 

Fulkr, Ch. IKat., I. Hi. l. {Davies.) 

puddler (pud'U'r), n. One who or tlmt wliich 
puddles ; specitienlly, one who is employed in the 
process of converting cast-iron into wrougiit- 
iron. — Rotary puddler, In metal-workiny, a ineclianical 
puddler In which the treatment of tliu inoltcm metal is 
effected hy the rotation of the funiace. See Dankt ro- 
tary , furnace. under/uniacc. 

puddle-rolls (pudM-rolz), u.p!. luirou-wanuf., 
a pair of lieavy iron rollers witli grooved sur- 
fncc.s, between which tlio lumps of iron taken 
from the puddling-furnaco, after being suh- 
joctod to a preliminary forging, are pa-^'^ed so 
ns to bo converted into rough liars, 
puddling (ptuVling), u. [Verbal n. of pud- 
r.] 1. In Jujdraiil. cntfni.. the oi>eration of 
working plastic clay behind piling in a eofTer- 
dam, the lining of a’cannl, or in other situation, 
to prevent tho penetration of water; also, iho 
clay or other material used in this operation. 
— 2. The openition of transforming ]»ig-iroii 
into wronght-iron in a reverberatory fnriinco. 
The object of nmldllng Is to remove the ciirbon in llie 
pig'iron; and this is cffcctc-d partly liy the direct nctfon of 
tlie oxygen of the air at tlic high temperature employed, 
and partly liy tlic action of the clmlcr fonneil, or the 
oxidized compounds of Iron added iluring the jirnco's. 
After the iron “comes to nature” in tlie furnace, it Is 
made up into balls for convenient handling; tlu.se are 
“shingled” by hammering or jv|ucczlng, and pasMod Ifc- 
tween rolls, by which the ineUil is made to assume any 
dcpircd form. Tlicre are tuo methofls of puddling ; tlie 
procefi.s a.s originally jwrforracd la calleil dru mtddliwr, 
tliat which Is now most generally followed l,s known a.s 
irrf puddlinj, hut Is oflener called piyJ/oiliny. In the 
older process only svliite or rcllncd iron could be used ; In 
tlic newer unrenned Iron I.s employed, and tills melts more 
perfectly and boils up more freely Ilian Is tlie case «ln'n 
refined Iron Is used, svlileh remains In a morcor le^s j) laty 
condition during the process; lienee tlie mim*' pi'f-hridiny. 
The puddling proci'^s w.a.s Invented In Kngland iiy Henry 
Cort, about 1784, and he wa.s also the Invcntorof the method 
of finishing Iron by passing it through grooved rolls— pro- 
cesBCS of immense Imp^irtancc as determining the long- 
maintained supremacy of F.ngland In tlie Iroii-maniifac* 
turing liuslness. Tlic Invention of svhat Is known as 
“Pessemcr steel" has considerably dim Irilslied, and la like- 
ly still furtlicr to diminish, the relative Imiiortam c of the 
puddling process —Mechanical puddling, the snhstl- 
tution for hand-labor of some one of tlie varioua mechan- 
ical contrivaiicea wiilcli have been invented to make tlic 
onenitlon of pinldllng le«s fatiguing for the uoikmeii. 
Various methods of meelmnlcal pinldllng have within the 
past few years come more or less extensively Into use: 
one Is to arrange the tools bo as to Imitate manual ralihling 
(see rabble’i) as nearly as possible; in the other rnelhotl 
some fonn of rotating or oscillating hearth Is employed, 
tlie motion of whicli replaces the operation of rabbling. 
See Danks rotary furnace, under furnace ; also (umler tlie 
same heading) Ikrnot furnace, a form which lias liecn cm- 
pliwcd for puddling Iron as w'cll ns for making steel. 

puadling-furnace (piul'liiig-flr'iifis). u. A 
land ot reverboratory furnace in wliicli iron is 
pudilled. See puddtiiiff, 2 (n), and ent in next 
column. 

puddling-inachine(pud'ling-ina-slii)n"), ». Sec 
puddlinej, 2 (rt). 

puddling-rolls (pud'ling-rolz), )I. pi. Same as 
forge-train. 
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Piidclliii}; 'furnace. 

(t. Fire ebamber : h, iron-chamber; r, hearth; d, stock -hole, f, 
thmatty, neck; brulqe; /t, stack; », velvet -tree; >t*,Rrate; /,roof: 
tn, tap-hole . tt, stopper-hole. 

puddly (pud'li), rt. [< + -//!.] Like the 

water of a puddle; muddy; foul; dirty. 

For lie (I hope) who, no less good then wise. 

First stirr’d vs vp to this great Enterprise, . . . 

AVill change the Pelibles of out puddly thought 

To Orient J’cails, most hriglit and bravely wrought. 

Sylvester, tr. ot Du Unrtas’s 'Weeks, li.. The Vocation. 

Limy or thick jmddly water killetli them. Caretc. 

puddock^ (pud'ok), ti. A variant ot ftaddocl’^, 
[Scotch.] 

puddock- (pud'ok), «. {Yar.ot paddocl:^. Cf. 
C(}uiv. pnrrocky var. of parrocl.] A small in- 
closure; a paddock. [Ihov. Eng.] 
puddock^ (pud'ok), ;i. A variant of xnittock. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

puddy (pud'i). a. Same as pndpy. 

Tlielr little pi/rfrfi/ fliigors. Albert Smith. 

pudencyt (puMon-si), «. [< L. pi(dcii{t-)s, bash- 
ful, modest, ])pr. of pudere, bo ashamed, fool 
shame.] Modesty; shamefacediiess. 

Women have Ihelrbashfnlne'^s and pudency gi\'en them 
for a guard of their weakness and frailties. 

ir. Montayue, De\*outc Essays, i. 

I ohscn'c that tender rcailcrs have a great pudency In 
sliowing their books to a stranger. Emerson, Books. 

pudenda, «. Plural of pudendum. 
pudendal (pu-don'dnl), a. [< pudendum + -«/.] 
Of or pertaining to the pudendum; connected 
with or relating to tlio pudenda; pudic: as, 
the pudendal vessels, ner\’cs, etc.— Common pu- 
dendal nerve. Same ns pudic nerve (which see, under 
;uo/ic).— Inferior pudendal nerve, a lunnch of the small 
sciatic (iistrlhutcd to the skin of the upper and liack part 
of the tliigh and of the outer surface of the scrotum or 
of tilt labium.— Pudendal hematocele, a collection of 
bl<Kvl in the Inhiiiin.— Pudendal hcmla, a hernia Into the 
lower part of tlie labium, by tlio side of the \nginn. Also 
calletl labial hernia. — Pudcndal plexUS. See plexus. 

pudendobemoirhoidal (pu-deiPdo-ln'm-o-roi'- 
dal), a. [< L. ptulcudum, pudendum, + E. hem^ 
orrhoid -F •nl.'] Pertaining to the pudendum 
and the lowor part of the rectum where hemor- 
rhoiilsoci-ur. — pudendohemorrlioldalnerve. Same 

ns pudic (which see, under pm/ic). 

pudendous (i>u-<lon'dus). ». [= Sp. Pg. /)«- 
etnietii, < L. piiileiidiis, ))nrtivi|)ial adj. of pntlcrc, 
feed sliamo.] Sliameful ; disgiaceful. [Rare.] 

A feeling laughable in a priestess pudendous in a priest. 

Sydney Smith, Peter iiymlcy’s Letters, li. {Latham.) 

pudendum (pi'Mlen'duiu), n.; id. pudenda (-djl). 
[L., gerund, of pudere, feci sliamo: sec 
e//.] 1. Iiwr/m/.: (u) The region of tlio private 
])arts ; the pube.s and perineum, together or in- 
discriminately. {h) Specifically, the vulva. — 
2. 2*1. The private parts; the genitals, 
pudge (pnj), n. [Cf. ifuddlc^.] A ditcli or gap. 

Ilalliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
pudgy (puj'i), a. [Also podrjii, pudsy, jnid.seif, 
]>uddy; origin obscure.] Fat and short; thick; 
ileshy. [CoUoq.] 

Till* vcstrj'-clcrk, as every’ tiody knows. Is a short, pudgy 
little man. Diclens, Skctche.s I. 

A blond and dlsordcily mass of tow -like hair, a podgy 
ami sanguine countenance. 

M. Arnold, Friendship’s Cnriand, v. 

Slie was caught now under tlio mistletoe . . . hy little 
fellows w'ltli 7 /f/(/^;i/ anna, who covered licr all over with 
kisses. * //o» 7 »rr’s LXXVIII. 150. 

pudic (pu'dik), a. [= Y.pndiqne = Sp. jnklico 
= Pg. It. pudiroy < L. 7)»d/ra,9,shiimofaecd, bash- 
ful, modest, < pudercy feel shame.] In anat., 
pudendal — Pudic artery, {a) External, onoof two(a 
deep and a superficial) branches of the femoral artery, sup- 
plying parts of the pudenda. (&) //iferuaf, a large and sur- 
gically Imp'irtaiit branch of the anterior trunk of the 
Intenial iliac artery, thepiliiciiial source of tlichlood-sup- 
Illy of the external genitals. It leaves the pelvis hy the 
greater sciatic foramen, winds around the Ischinc spine, 
reenters the pelvis by the lesser sciatic foramen, courses 
along the inner side of the I'ami of the ischium and pubis, 
gives otf Inferior hemorrhoidal and stipcrnclal and trans- 
verse pcrine.al hraiichea, and divides Into three penial ar- 
teries — of tlic bulb and cavcniotis body and dorsum of tlic 
penis.- Pudic nerve, the smaller tcrmhi.al division of the 
sacral plexus. I tissues from Iheiielviallirough the greater 
and reenters through the lesser sciatic fonimen. and after- 
ward divides into tlio pcrine.al ami dorsalis penis. It also 
gives off tlic Inferior liemorrholdal. Also called common 
pudendal, pudendahemorrhoidal nerve.— 'PuA\C vein, (o) 
External, a tributary of the external saphenous, collect- 
ing blood from the genitals and inner part of tlic thigh. 
(&) Internal, a vein corresponding to the Internal pudic 
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artery, except that it does not receive the blood from the 
dorsal vein of the penis. 

pudical (pu'di-kal), [< jjwdic + -flZ.] Same 

Vi^pudic. 

pudicity (pu-dis'i-ti), n. [= F. pudicit6, < L. 
piidicitiay modesty, chastity, <pudicus, bashful, 
modest: seej)h(//c.] Modesty; chastity. 

It shewetli mucli granitic & also piidicilie, hiding euery 
member of the body wliich had not bin pleasant to behold. 

Piittenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 237. 

pudsy (pud'i^i), a. Same fis pudgy. 
pudu (pd'db), n. [S. Amer.] The venada, Ccr- 
vufi pudu or Pudua humilis, a Chilian deer, 
pudworm (pud'w^rm), v. Thepiddock, PhoJas 
dactyUis. [Local, Eng.] 
pue^t, tt. An obsolete form oipexo'^. 
pue-f (pu), r. L [Alsoj)c?y; an imitative word ; 
cf. initc.] To chirp or cry like a bird; make a 
sound like this word. 

Tlie birds likewise with chirps and puxng. 

Sir P. Sidney. {Richardson.) 

pueblo (pbebTo), n. [Sp., a towm, village, peo- 
ple, < L. populuSy people: see peoiyle.] 1. In 
Spanish America, a municipality; a towm or 
village; any inhabited place, in the parts of the 
United States acquired from Mexico it is used in the 
sense of the English w'ord town. It has the indefinite- 
ncss of tliat terra, and, like it, It sometimes applies to a 
mere collection of individuals residing at a particular 
place, a settlement or village, as well as to a regularly or- 
ganized municipality. 

In its special significance, a pueblo means a corporate 
town, w’ith certain rights of jurisdiction and administra- 
tion. In Spain the term Ingar w’as usually applied to 
towns of this nature, hut the Spanish Americans have 
preferred and persistently used the term pueblo. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 8th ser., I'V. 48. 

2. [Crt)).] A PuoWo Indian — Pueblo Indians, a 
body of Indians in New’ Mexico ami Arizona, who dwell 
in commnnnl vlllnges (pueblos). Tliey are partly civilized 
and self-governing. Among tiie best-known of them are 
the Zufkis. 

puer(pu'6r), n. An erroneous spelling ot pure‘s. 
Simmonds. 

puerile (pu'c-ril), a. [= F. pucril = Pr. Sj). Pg. 
pucnl = It. pucrilCy < L. pucriliSy pertaining 
to a boy or child, boyisli, childish, (.puery boy, 
child, < ■/;)»*, beget, whence also a boy, 

/)rq)f7, a girl, etc. : seo;)»pfh^tfpi7L etc.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a boy or cuild; bojdsh; cbild- 

1. sh; juvenile. 

Franciscus .lunius ... was horn at Heidelberg, a fa- 
mous city and university in Germany, an. 1589, educated 
in puerile Learning at Leyden in Holland. 

Wood, Athenro Oxon., IT. C02. 

ITenco — 2. Merely childish ; lacking intellec- 
lunl force; trivial: as, a p»cn^' criticism. 

It was tlicrcforo useless, almost pwen’fc, to deny facts 
wliich were quite as much within tiic knowledge of the 
Nctlicrlnndcrs as of lilmself. 

Holley, Hist. Netherlands, II. 283. 
Puerile respiration, tlic resplratoiy murmur as heard 
in (healthy) children, louder and less vesicular than in 
healthy adults. 

Puerile resjnration In the lung of an adult is generally 
a sign of disease. SirT. IPnteon, Lectures on Physic, xlvii. 
sSyn. 1. Juvenile, Royish, etc. (seet/ouf/^/id).- 2. Weak, 
foolish, silly. 

puerilely (pu'e-ril-li), adv. In a puerile man- 
ner; boyishly; triflingly. 
puerileness (pu'o-ril-nos), n. The state or 
olmractcr of being puerile; puerility, 
puerility (pu-e-riri-ti), «. ; pi. jyucriutics (-tiz). 
[= F. jyucrilitc = Bp. pucritidad = Pg. j)»cn7/- 
dadc = It. jtdcrilitd, < h. pucrilita{t-)s, boyhood, 
cliildhood, < j)wcn7is, pertaining to a boy or 
child: f>oo puerile.] 1. A puerile character or 
condition; boyishness; childishness. 

A reserve oljmerility . . . not slinkcn olT from school. 

•Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 

2. The time of childhood ; specifically, in civil 
lawy the period of life from the age of seven 
years to that of fourteen. — 3. That which is 
puerile; what is characteristic of or done in 
hoyliood ; hence, a childish or silly act, thought, 
or expression. 

Of the learned puerilities of Cowley there la no doubt, 
since a volume of his poems w’as not only written, but 
jirintcd. In his thirteenth year. Johnson, Cow’ley. 

One God would not suftlce 
For senile puerility ; thou framedst 
A talc to suit thy dotage. 

Shelley. Queen ilnb, vi. 

Even amid the aiTcctatlon and love of anagrams and 
puerilities which sullied her later years, Elizahctii remain- 
ed a lover of letters and of all tliat was greatest and pur- 
est in letters. J. R. Green, Hist. Eng. People, vi. 2. 

puerperal (pu-6r'pe-ral), a. [= F . imcrpcral = 
Pg. jmcrprral = lt. pucri^cralc, < 

< L. puirpera, f., bringing forth, a parturient 
woman, < pi/er, a child, 4- parcrcy bring forth, 
bear.] Of or pertaining to childbirth.— puer- 
peral convulsions, epileptiform attacks occurring im- 
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niediately before or after childbirth. — Puerporal ec» 
iampsia, puerperal convulsions.— Puerperal fever. See 
/fivri.— Puerperal insanity, insanity occurring during 
and caused by the puerperal state or during lactation.— 
Puerperal septicemia, septicemia following childbirth; 
pnerpci al fever.— Puerperal state, , the state of a woman 
in and immediately following childbirtli. 

puerperally 

jierui fever or disorders couuected u’ltu cliild- 

birti). . rT 1 M 1 

puerperiuin (pfl-er-pe'r!-mn), v. [L., ebilii- 
birth: sco jmcrjici-i/.i Tlio pucrpeml state, 
puerperous (pii-ei-'pe-rus), ii. [< L. puerpera, 
briiiging forth, a parturient woman : seo piicr- 
pcrril.} Puerperal; lying-in. 
pnerpery (ph-er'pe-ri), i>. [< Ij. piicrpcriiim, 
ehililbirtb, < piicrpcni, bringing forth, a partu- 
rient woman: see piicipcrul.^_ The puerperal 
state. Lnnccf, No. 3475, p. 750. 
puet (pu'ot), n. A variant of pewit (ft). 

The poor nsli have enemies enougli, . . . ns otters, . . . 
the comlorant, . . . the pttet, . . . nail the cr:ilil)er. 

/. fyottnn, Complete AnRicr, h 2. 

puff(puf). r. [< MI3. hlow, = P.;)»/;™, 

puff, blow up, boast, = ilLU. pitjj'cit = t4. piif- 
fen, hiifffii, puff, imp, = Dan. piiffc, pop, = Sw. 
'ptifa, 'ernek, push; rf, F. popfer, burst out 
laughing, boiifl'cr, intr. swell, swell otit, ptiff', 
puff up, rise (as bread), stuff, gorge, Ir, blow up, 
(toiifir, intr., swell, bo puffed up, OF. huffier, 
puli', = It. hitffare, puff ; IV. puffin, come in puff.s; 
conueeted with the noun and interj. /)»(/. nit. 
imitative of a qiiielt explosive sound. Cf. hiiffi-.'i 

1, iiilriitts. 1. To blow with quick, intermittent 
blasts; emit a whiff, as of wind, air, or smoko. 

Like fogey south with wliul nnil mlti. 

ShaK.f As you Like it, ili. fl. 50. 
A new coni Is Tint to lie oust on the nitre till the drtonn* 
tlon lie citlicT (luitc or almost nltogctlier cii<led , unless It 
chniicc th.it the mntttr do blow tbe coni too soon 

out of the crucible lioi/lc, I'hyslco-Chymlcnl n««a\, | s 
Our iiuslilionsucro pitting pllcntly upon the bench, and 
we followed thtir cMunido. lit our jUpcs. nml uw.n). 

D. TatjUtr, >«irtlicrn Tni>cl. p. bU. 
■\Vhere boys nml girls pumicd their hpurts, 

A iovonuitive pujh ami vjnirts, 

Ami gets iny junlcdlctlun. 

/•’. Af>ctrr, nmnibU' lllsc. 

2, To Idow, us un cNprosbiou of M*orii or ooti* 
tempt; snort; sneor. 

As for nil hla oncnilc?, he pufeih at thorn. I'p x. 

It Is renlly to defy hc.ivcn, topn/ntdiUinmlltm, nnd t«> 
hid Onmipu’tcncc do its worfil. i^ouih. 

3, To Ijreatbo with ntfitalion, ns aft<T violent 
exertion. 

You arc a fellow darc-i not light. 

Hut •‘pit ami jmjT n\u\ make a nol<u, w'lill*t 
\our trcinbUng luiml dnuvs out jourfiword. 

Urdu, (iml Fi, Honest Maii'p Vortum', II 
SlrTlmotlij . w lio makes love to my fricml h eldest «laugh 
ter, c.ariie in amongst us payin'/ ami blowing, as If he had 
heeii very mueli out of hreath 

Ad(li<oii, Sir 1 imoUiy Tllllo. 

4t. To act or move with lluiTy and a swidling, 
Imstling appearance; nssumo importance. 

Then came hravc fllory pttJTintj hy 
In silks that whistled, wlm hut he! 

G. HcrUrt. Tlic Temple. 

H, irons. 1. To blow; send forth in (juick 
short blasts or whiff.s; drive witli a blast, 
rirics and plomtrces w-crepn/J-d to the crlhe. 

In cns,amplc, 30 vegges, 30 plmldrii do the belt ere. 

/'/(Jiri/inn (11), V 10. 
>’ot three centuries have clajised since knightly Italelgh 
jm/Ftd its itobacco's) fumes into the uslouishetl eyes of 
bjieiiser nnd yhakesjieare 

Jt. Taplor, Igiuds of the S.aniceii, p. ITO. 

A nidlcal In thought, lie viifcd away 
With shrewd contempt the dust of usage gmj 

Loircll, J itz Adain'p .Story. 

2. To draw sinoke thron^^di, or send out smoke 
from. 

Here the old burgher would pit in perfect silence, pi/TTin^ 
his pipe, liHikiiig In llieflre »vlth half-shut cyc.s, nml think- 
ing of nothing fur hours together 

Jrttn'j, Knickerbocker, p. U'.-. 

3. To fill, irilluto, or c.xpandwith breath or air, 
and figuratively with pride, vanity, conceit, etc.; 
swell: frmpiciitly yvith vp: as, pu^fal up with 
success; jmjl'cd with ambition. 

Hut generally the high fllilc is disgraced and mnde fool- 
ish and ridiculouB by all wordes nllected. c«ninlei(alt. nml 
jitijTal rp, as It were a w Indball carry ing more countemmee 
then mutter. J*uttenhaui, Arte of Ihig. I'oeslo, p 12b. 
Have I not heard tlic sea, pu^ d up with winds, 
llnge like an angry boar chafed w ilh sweat V 

S/tak., T. of the S., 1. 2. 202. 
■\Vindy praise 

And puffing hopes of her asjdting sons. 

yfomi/i, Sejaiius, 11. 2 
Y’d did this Uoyalty notpif/ his heart 
Too high to his grand .‘Sovereign’s Will to bow. 

J. Jleamnont, Psyche, i. G3, 
There lies the poit: the vessel pu^x her sail; 

There gloom the dark broad seas. Tennyson, Ulysses. 
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4. To praise with exaggeration; give undue or 
servile pmise to. 

This starving public then— through the medium of 
posters, newspaper advertisements, men in cardboard ex- 
tinguishers, nnd other modes of legitimate — had 

been informed that its cravings w’crc at last to he satisfied, 
in a grand, new, original mclodrainn called Tope Clement, 
or tlic CardinaPs Collapse. 

Whyte ^telville, AVhitc Rose, II. xxviii. 

A mail may he pujTcfZ and belauded, envied, ridiculed, 
counted upon as a tool, nml fallen In love with, orntlcast 
selected as afuture husband, and yet remain virtually un- 
known. George Fllwt, JUddlcrnarch, xv. 

.Steele piifTciZ him (Estcourtl in the Spectator, and wept p nff -bny (puf'boks), 11. 


over his decease in the same periodical. 

Afthton, Social Lifo in Reign of Qncen Anne, II. 19. 

puff (puf), ». [<ME. pu f =J). po/f hof =1\ILG. 
puf=^Gi. pH(r=zS\y. Vixn.puf, a])uff; OE.poh/, 
}^. pouf y a kind of head-dress, a low scat or ot- 
toman*, apuff (advertisement); W.jifr/T, n puff; 
uU. imitative: soo puf) r.] 1. A sharp, forci- 
ble blast; a whiff; a sudden emission, as of air 
from tlio mouth, or smoke from the stack of an 
engine; also, ns much as is suddenly so emit- 
ted at one time. 

Tor not ouepujTe of wimlc there did nppc.'iro. 


puffin 

open. Sec Fungi, Gastcromycctcs, and Lycopierdon; sec 
Tn&ofisl‘hall^,/oistx, fuz 2 ball, carthpxff, Bovista (with cut), 
blind Jlan-y, hlindman's-hujf, ddVs smff-hox (under dcil), 
deviV^ snuffbox (under devil), and cut under baddium.— 
Giant puffball, a fungus, lAjcoj^crdon giganlcum, which 
often grows to a large size, having heen known to attain 
a diameter of .'i feet. It is edible when young, and the 
mature dry spores may he used to stanch slight wounds, 
puff-bird (puf 'herd), n. Any fissirostral barbet 
of tlie American family Bucconidec: so called 
from its habit of puffing up the plumago. Seo 
cut in preceding column, also barhet^, Bucco, 
and cut under pun-hlrd. 

A box designed to cou- 
It is often made 


lain toilet-powder ai\d a putV. 
an ornamental article for the toilet-table, 
puffed (puft), a, [< puff -b -cd2.] lu costume, 
gathered up into rounded ridges, as a .sleeve, 
or one leg of a pair 
of hose.— Puffed and 
slashed armor, armor 
of the middle of the six- 
teenth century', in which 
tlicpcculinrstutred forms 
of the puffed nnd slashed 
dresses of the time are 
imitated. 


The young Curdliial of Guise died, being struck down hy 
the Puffcit a C.-mnon-biillet, which put him in a huming 
Tever. Itoxccll, Letters, I. Hi. St. 


.v,vii.wr, F. ()., II. xli. 22. puffer (pilf'ev), It. [< 
-O'l,] 1. Olio 
ivlio puffs; one ivlio 
pviiiscs ivitli cxng- 


At length njnff of not them wiml 
IHd blow him to the land. 

I'cum; Heanrrll ((’hlUVa Ikallnds, IV. S02). 

2. A Jiufrimll. — 3. An iiillaled, swollen, light, 
Huffy, or ]>oroiis thing orpnrt. (o) Indrrxcnmifo'T, 
a strip of some fabric gathered and sewed down on both 
edges, but left full In tbo middle. 

Umg Piffei <»f Yellow and Htewe Sari'cnet rl‘»Ing vp be- 
tw l\l the I’ancs, bcHldes C4*d|dece-< of tbo like colour.'*. 

Corgut, Crudities, I. 41, slg. Ik 

Thoduehc«‘*wcarsallneg:mzodreH‘», trlmmcdw'ltb jJif/.* 

and iv‘«ettcs of satin. T/»* Century, XXXIX. 2t>.''. 

(5) A light, porou-s. Bixmgy, or frinhlo cake, gcncmlly filled 
w Ith pi esen c <*r the like : a*', cre:im ;»f//rf; jiiin-pi(//>. 

•‘T<»m,'' H ild Miigclc, OH they sat on Hie iKmghs of the 
clder-liec, e.atliig their Jain puffx, ’hholl you iiin away to- 
inotTow t" Gfurge IJliot, Mil! on the IIonh, i. U. 

4. An implomeut consisting of swunV down or 
a wa«l of Hosnv or loo^o texture, used for nppb * 
ing powder to the hair or skin. Seo )iotrder- 
puij.^ 5. Exaggerate*! or undue jiniise tittered 
or written fr<nn an interested point of view; 
jioeially, 11 written ooiiimendation of a book, an 
actors or u singer’s porfonnance, a IradesinanV 
goods, or t!ie Hke. 

My American ptffx I wonld wHHnglv hum nil 

(I key 're all fimn 4»iie nmrce.mmitlily, weekly .diurnal) 

To gi l but n kick from n tran^marlm* journal ’ 

Loicdl, I’able for Crlllc.'*. 

G. Oik* wlio i> puffed up; an iiiflateil, eoneeited 
poixni 



r«lTccl and Slashed Costume. 


'llie other a Btningo arrogating;'*//, 

|u*th Impinlent nnd Igiiomnt enough. 

/>. .//in«o;i, (’ynlhla'a Reveb, HI. 2. 

A vc'ty ;'*»/. a w eak animal. Shirh'y, Jajxv 'J ricks H- ~ 


gorated and inter- 
ested comraonda- 
tion. — 2. Olio who 
attend.s a sale by 
auction for tbo pur- 
pose of raising tbo 
price and c.vciting 
the engornoss of bid- 
ders to the advan- 
tage of the sellci’. 

Also called houuct 
and u'hitrlumnct. 

Upon the suspicion tJmt the plaintiff was .a 2 mffcr, the 
question wna put whether any jnffrrs w'cre present. 

lord C'Afin. (IS^'O), 3Iason y. Annitoge, 13 ^ cs. 

37. 

I'lifniic, It htiH been p.dd, is illegal, tycii if theic be only 
one;Mf/r. Bncyc. Jlrit., III. U9. 

3. A fish that swells or puff's up; siiccificaUy, 

any member of either of the plectognatli fam- 
ilies Tetrodonfido' nnd J)indontidrr, all of whoso 
speci<*s, some eighty in number, have the habit 
of inflating tliomsVlves with air wlticli they 
swallow; a swoll-fisb or globe-fisb; u blower, 
Tlic cnininon puffer or BwelPfidi, viaculatus 

or Tetrodon ft/r/n'efn», I"* n goml example. The tnmhor or 
prmtoth pulfer islaiioecphnlunUeclgniux. The rough puffer 
h Obilinnycterux febrepri or geumttrieux. See cuts umler 
DitHinn, Piccll./uh, mul 'Tctrodontidic. 

4. A porpoi.so or pnfling-i>ig, — 5. In irravhirj, a 
vat in wbicli linen nml cotton cloth is cleansed 


by boiling; a bueking-keir. 
puffer-pipe (puf^C*r-pii)), n. In irtariup, the 
central pipe of a bucking-keir, from tbo toj) of 
wliieji water is discharged oyer the cloth. 

7. One who xvntes puffs. — 8. A smull vessel puffery (puf'f*r-i), ». {.^pojf-^ •<rp.'] System- 

witli miuuto opciiiugs f<ir scattering liquid per- utie jiufliug; extravagant praise. 


fumes. Btr. Ctfugc Onnshy, Jour. Erit. Ar- 
ebreol. Ass., XXH. 401. 

puff (puf), iiiUrj. [Seo puf\ r.j exclama- 
tion of contempt orimimlienco 


Puff! did not I take him noldy? 

Beau, and FI., King ami Xo King, 1. 1. 

puff-adder (puf'ad^fT), u. Tlie largc.st and 
most venomous African serpent of the family 
f ‘iju ridr, ('hlho artrtauc. it He** w Ith its bo^ly partly 
linmcrfc*! In the wand. Its head onlvbvlng cxpcscd. ?*» that 
pctlefltrlaiiH arc liable to tread on It. It i^ piuggHli in Its 
nature, nml the Hiishiunn y* 111 fciirlc***!!)' pul lil^ fool on Its 
neck, nml then cut *41 Us head for the sake of Il.s venom, 
with which hv piihoim his arrows. Itls.whcnfulbgnwvn, 
from l to r. feet long nml as thick as a man's ana. It h 
named from Us liobll of puffing up the tipper part of Us 
Ijjaly when liTltutcd. See cut under Vijund/c. Compare 
puffing-addcr. 

puffball 
bal), a. Any ono 
of various gastc- 
roinycet ous fungi, 
e.spGcially of tlio 
genus Ltjcopir- 
(Iffii : so culled 

from their habit 
of ptilling or sud- 
denly diseliarg- 
ing * a clond of 
bjiores when they 
are shaken or 
squeezed after 
the chamber in 
xvliieli the spore.s 
develop breaks 


I Imvo reviewed myself Inccs.s’intly, 

Xny, mmle n contnwt yvilh n klmhcd Ppirit 
For mutual Interchange of;u//rrj/. 

Gods! hoyy yve blew* each other! 

ir. K. Aytoun, FIrmilian. 

puff-fish (put'fisli), It- A puffer or .■-well-fish. 
pulBly fitif. In n, puffy manner, 

puffin (puE'in), n- [Said to ho so called from it.s 
l)\iff(‘d-oiitbcak; < ptiffi + -in, appar. a dim. tcr- 
iniimtion. Tlio Nt. i'lrj/imi.s, also ritjthitiiis, i.s 
from E.] 1. A soa-parrbt, ooltcr-uol), orbottle- 




^ '"'ff 

Putr*bird \Mal<uoft\Ux fmea). 



Common ruftin {Fralerculti aretica). 

nosed auk; a bird of the family AUidic and "o- 
mis Fratcrculu or Luuda. See these xvoras. 
There are Bcvcml species. The common pufiln is F. arc- 



puffin 

tica, which abounds on both coasts of the Korth Atlantic, 
nestinff in holes in the ground. It is about 12 inches long, 
of a blackish color above, white below, with a black collar 
and gray face; the bill is veiy-curious — bright-red, blue, 
and jellow, extremely high, nan*ow, and furrowed; the 
feet are small, placed far back, red; the eyelids aie ca- 
runculatc; the wings and tail are short. The bird flies 
swiftly and dives well. The whole horny coveiing of the 
beak and the caruncles of the eyelids are regularly molted. 
F. glacialis and F. corniculata are closely related ; the lat- 
ter has the fleshy process of the eyelid elongated into a 



horn, Lunda cirraia is the tufted puffin, quite different, 
• inhabiting the North Pacific, with a long tuft of yellow 
plumes on each side of the liead, the coloration mostly 
blackish, with white face, and the beak peculiar in sliape. 
■\Vhat shall we do with this same pvjfin here, 

Now he’s on the spit? H. Jomon, Alchemist, iiL 2. 
2. A kind of fungus ; a fuzzball ; a pufn)all. 
—Crested puffin, the tufted puffin.— Manx puffint, or 
puffin of the Isle of Mant, the inaux slieanvater, Puffi- 
nits anglontm. Wilhighhij, 

puffin-applet, »i. A variety of apple. S.Joitson. 
Puffinese (pu-fiii'e-e), n.pl. [NL., < Piiffuitis -t- 
-ac.J A division of ProceVrii iinw, represented 
by the genus Pnffinus in a broad sense ; tlie 
shearwaters. 

puffiuess (puf'i-nes), )i. A puffy or turgid eba'r- 
aeter or state. 

Some of Voltaire’s pieces are so swelled with this pre- 
sumptuous that I was forced into abatements of 

the disposition I once felt to look upon him as a generous 
thinker. A. UiU, 

puffing (puf'ing), n. [Verbal ii. of puff, r.] 1. 
The practice of writing or publishing puffs, or 
uncritical or venal praises of another person’s 
prodnetions or wares. 

PuJfmtj is of various sorts: the principal are the puff 
direct, tlie puff preliminary, the puff collateral, the puff 
collusive, and the puff oblique, or puff by implication. 
These all assume, as circumstances require, the various 
forms of letter to the editor, occasional anecdote, impar- 
tial critique, obsen’ation from correspondent, or adver- 
tisement from the party. Sheridan, Critic, i. 2. 

2. lu costuviCj one or more ridges or ribs in- 
tended for ornatoent; ornamentation by means 
of such ridges. See — 3. In gastoromy- 
cetous fungi, the sudden discharging of a cloud 
of spores. See piiffhall. 
puffing-adder (puf"iiig-ad^''6r), n. A hog-nosed 
snake or blowing viper; any one of several 
species of the genus Hctcrodon (which sec). 
They are ugly snakes of threatening aspect, 
but quite harmless. [Local, TJ. S.] 
puffingly (puf 'ing-li), adv. In a puffing manner, 
puffing-pig (puf'iug-pig), n, A porpoise : so 
called from its blowing or puffing as it comes 
to the surface of the water. 

Puffinuria (puf-i-im'ri-ll), n. [NL. (Lesson, 
1828), < Pujhlnus + Urid.'] In oruith., same as 
Pelecanoides. 

Puffinus (puf'i-nus), n. [NL. (Brisson, 17G0, 
after Gesner, etc.), < see puffin.'] A 

genus of Procellariidfe^ characterized by the 
short low nasal tubes obliquely truncate at 
the end, and with a thick septum, a long, com- 
paratively slender, and much-hooked beak, thin 
pointed vdiigs, very short tail, and large feet; 
the shearwaters. There are numerous species, found 
on all seas, some of them known as hags or hagdens. The 
greater sheanvater is P. major, widely distributed over 
the Atlantic; the cinereous shearwater is P. fnihli of the 
Mediterranean. The Manx shearwater is P. anglontm; 
the dusky, P. ohscunts; the sooty, P. fidiginosus. See cut 
under hagden. 

puffkint (puf'kin), n. [< ]mjf + -hiii.'] A 
fungous exereseence; a worthless dustball; 
hence, a light, worthless person. 

And now and then too, when the fit ’s come on 'era, 
Will prove themselves but flirts and tirlirj’-j7«^/a'n«. 

Ford, Lady’s Trial, iii. 1. 
puffleg (puf'leg), n. A liummingA^ird of the 
genus Prioencmis : so called from the white 
fleecy tufts or puffs about the legs. See cut 
under Eriocnemis. 

puff-netting (puf'net''''ing), n. Same as Icaf- 
neiting. 

puff-paste (puf 'past), n. In coohery, a rich 
dough for making the light friable covers of 
tarts, etc. 

puffroart, n. A noisy blast. [Rare.] 

Last, weast, and South-^vynd with pufroare mightelye 
ramping. Stanihurst, Jilneid, ii. 

puff-wigt (puf'wig), 11 . A fluffy kind of wig. 
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Here, sirrah, here ’s ten guineas for thee ; get tliyself a 
drugget suit and a puffitcig, and so I dub thee gentleman- 
usher. Farquhar, The Inconstant, i. 1. 

puff-wingf (puf' wing), n. A puffed-up part of 
a dress, rising from the shoulders, and resem- 
bliTig a wing. 

You «hall see them flock about you with their puffimngs, 
and ask you where you bought your lawn. 

li. Jonson, Poetaster, iv. 1. 
puffy (puf'i). fi. [^(. jiuff + -//L] 1. Swollen, 

as w’ith air or some soft substance; puffed uj); 
tumid; soft: as, a puD'y Uimor. 

A very stout jntjfg man in buckskins and Hessian boots. 

Thacheray, Vanity Fair iii. 

2. Tumid; turgid; bombastic: as, 9, intffiysXyXe. 
Tie lives at a high sail, that the puffy praises of his 

neiglibours may blow him into the enchanted island, vain- 
glory. Rev. T. Adams, Works, I 4SG. 

Nor fcould) the tickling sense of applause ami v.aiue- 
glory [make me stoop so low asj to affect the puffy name 
and title of an Orator. 

Dr. II. .More. Immortal, of Soul, Lp, Ded. 
There is a man, . . . 

I’.ettcr than you. or all yonr puffy race. 

That better would become the great battalion. 

Dryden, Duke of Guise, ii, 2. 

3. Coming in puffs; characterized by puffs; 
gusty. 

We XV ere running wing and xviiig befoi e a veiy fresh and 
puffy wind. The Century, XWIII. lOG. 

pug^ipug), n. [A VAY. ()( jmd:. C(. bug^. As 
applied to a monkey, fox, or little dog, it means 
‘a little impk so called in allusion to its pert, 
uglj^face.] If. An elf; fairy; goblin; sprite: 
same as 1. 

In John Mllesitis any man may reade 

Of Divels ill Sarniatia honored 

Call’d Kottri or Kibaldi ; such as wee 

Pugs and hobgoblins call. Their dxvellings bee 

In corners of old houses least frequented, 

Or beneath stacks of wood ; and these convented 
Make feaifull noise in buttries and in dairies. 

Eobm good-fellows some, some call them fairies. 
lleywood, lliernrcliy of Angels, ix. 574. {Fares.) 

2. A monkey. 

Poor;m .<7 xvas caught: to toxvn convey’d; 

There sohf. JIoxv eiivy’d xx'as his doom. 

Made captive in a lady’s room I Gay, Fables, i. 14. 

3. A fox. 

Some well-knoxvn haunts of jmg. Kingsley, Yeast, i. 

4. A dwarf variety of dog; a pug-dog. 

All at once a .score of pugs 
And poodles yell d xvitlim. 

Tennyson, Edxxin Morris. 

5. A term of familiarity or endearment, like 
dueJsy etc. 

Good pugge, give me some capon. 

Marston, Antonio and Mellida, 1., ii. 1. 
The (li st I called sweet duck ; the second, dears heai t ; 
the third, prettie pugge. 

Marston, Antonio and Jlellidn, II., iii. 4. 

6. A three-year-old salmon. HalhwcU. [Prov. 
Eng,] — 7, One of certain small geomotrid 
moths: an English collectors^ name. The net- 
ted pug is Eupithccia venosaia; the foxglove- 
pug is E. pulchclhtia. — 8f. A short cloak woim 
by ladies about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

pug2 (pug), 11 . [Abbr. of 7>wf7-wo5C.] A pug- 
nose ; the form or tiu’n of a pug-nose : as, a de- 
cided jiug. [Colloq.] 

pug3 (pug), V. t . ; pret. and pp. puggedy ppr. pug- 
gijig. [A var. of ^oAc.] 1. To thrust; strike. 
JlalliweJl. [Prov, Eng.] — 2. In building: {a) 
To tamp with clay, or stop witli puddle ; clay. 
{b) To line (spaces between floor-joists) or cover 
(partition-walls) with coarse mortar, felt, saw- 
dust, or any other material to imjiede the pas- 
sage of sound; deaden; deafen. — 3, In^7offer?/- 
aud hrick-mamtf.y to grind, as clay, with water 
in order to render it plastic. 

The mixing and pugging apparatus is 23.0 inches in di- 
ameter at tlic feed end, and aiminishes to 20.7 inches at 
the delivery end. Ure, Diet., IV. 631. 

pug^ u. [See jfug^yV.] 1. Clay ground 

and worked or kneaded with water, and some- 
times ^vith othor substances, into consistency 
for molding, as into bricks, etc. — 2. A pug-mill, 
pug'*! pugge; origin obscure.] 

Chaff; refuse of grain. 

JIast, chastene, yeve hem pugges of thi come. 

Palladius, Uusbonurie (E, E. T. S.), p. 09. 
It can not abide rank mucke, but contentetU itscife 
xvith rotten chaffe or pugs, and sucli like plain mullock. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xix. 5. {Davies.) 

pUg^ (pug), n. [Hind. foot.] The print of 
afoot; a footmark. ^eQ puggi. 
pugaree (pug'a-re), n. See pugrcc. 
pug-dog (pug'dog), n. A small dog which bears 
a resemblance in miniature to the bulldog. 


pug-mill 

It is characterized by timidity and gentleness, is often 
very affectionate and good-natured, and is kept only as a 
pet or curiosity. It is veiy liable to disease, from being 
pampered and from lack of exercise and proper food. 
There are diffcient x aiieties of pug-dogs, some character- 
ized by an extreme i>ccuUarity of tire jaxvs and teeth. Com- 
monly called pug. .^ec Dysodus. 
pug-faced (pug'ffist), a. -t- face + -edS.] 

Having a inoiikey-like face, 
puggardt, J'. [Perhaps an orig. misprint for 
‘'pr 'uigunl, < pr/i/l + -ard. Cf. imgging-.'] A 
thief. 

Cheators. lifters, nips, foists, puggards, curbers, 

With all the devil’s black-guard. 

Middleton and Dckker, Roaring Girl, v. 1. 

puggeredt, «. An obsolete variant of. puckered, 
past participle of pucker. 

Nor are we to cavil at the red pugger'd attire of the tur- 
key. Dr. II. More, Antidote against Atheism, II. xi. 1. 
puggery (png'er-i), a.; pi. pitggcrics (-iz). 
Same as pugrcc. 

puggi (pug'i), n. pagiyi png, foot: seo 

piuffi.] In India, a trackci’; one whose occupa- 
tion is to trace thieves, etc., by their foot- 
prints. 

puggingi (png'ing), n. [Verbal n. of pug^, v. 
In (let. 1 perhaps an altered form (by some 
confusion) of puddling.] 1. The process of 
mixing and working clay for bricks, etc. — 2. 
In arch., auy composition laid under the boards 
of a floor, or on partition-walls, to prevent the 
transmission of sound. Also called deadening 
or deafening. 

pugging^t, [Perhaps an orig. misprint for 
prigging. < prig^y v.] Thieving. 

The xvhite shecte bleaching on the hedge, 

With hey the sxx-eet birds, 0 hoxv they sing ; 

Doth set my pugging tooth an edge. 

Shah., W. T., iv. 3. 7 (1G2S). 
puggle (piig'l), V. t. [Freq. of r.] To 

stir (tlie fire). Halliwcll. [Prov. Eiig.] 
puggree, puggry, i>. Same as pugrcc. 
pugh (pi) or pwi), iuterj. [Also puh ; a mere 
e.Nclamation ; et. phcu\ pooh, etc.] Au exela- 
raatiou of contempt, disdain, or disgust, 
pugill (pu'jil), u. [z= Sp.pugil = Pg. pugil = 
It. pugdc, a boxer, < h. pugil, a boxer, one tvho 
fights with tlie &sts, <. puguns (•/ pug), fist. Cf. 
pugiP, pugnacious, etc."] A boxer; a pugilist. 

He xvas no little one, but saginati corporis bclluo, as 
Cm tins says of Dioxippus the pugil. 

Bp. llackct, Abp. Williams, i. 37. {Davies.) 

pugil- (pu'jil), n. [= It. jJugillo. a pinch, < L. 
pugillusy pngillumy a handful, dim., < pugnus 
W flst: see pugiU.] As much as can be 
taken up between the thumb and the first two 
fingers; a pinch. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Take violets, and infuse a good pugill of them in a quart 
of vinegar. Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 17. 

The old gentleman ... at last extracted an ample round 
snuff-box. I looked ns he opened it and felt for the wonted 
pugil, 0. IT. Holmes, Autocrat, iv. 

pugilism (pu'ji-lizm), [< pngilt -F -ism.] 
Tlie art or practice of boxing or fighting with 
the fists. 

The xvriting is a kind of piigilisin— the strokes being 
made straight out from the shoulder. 

Uoivells, Venetian Life, vii. 

pugilist (pu'ji-list), JI. [= F. pugiliste = Pg. 
pugilista ; as pugil^ + -ist.] Aboxer; onewho 
fights with his fists. 

pu^listic (pu-ji-lis'tik), a. [< pugilist + -?c.] 
Of or pertaining to pugilists or pugilism ; re- 
lating to boxing or fighting with the fists. 

Gentlemen of the pugilistic profession are exceedingly 
apt to keep their vital fire burning xvith the bloxver up. 

0. W. Holmes, Autocrat, vi. 

pugilistically (pu-ji-lis'ti-kal-i), adv. In a pu- 
gilistic manner; with reference to pugilism. 

The record of these gentlemen, like ray oxvn, proves that 
xve are, pugUistically speaking, men of peace. 

The Century, XXXIX. G55. 

pugillares (pu-ji-la'rez), 11 . pi. [L. pugillarcs 
IsB. Uhelli), or pugillaria,nent.p\., tablets; also 
eerie pugillarcs, waxen tablets; pi. of pugillaris, 
that can be held in the hand: see pugillaris.'] 
In Fom. aiitiq., writing-tablets. See tripUjeh. 
pugillaria, n.pl. See pugillarcs. 
pugillaris (pu-ji-la'ris), «.; pi. pugillarcs 
(-rez). [ML., < L. pugillaris, that can ho held 

in the hand, < pugillus, a handful: see 
The eucharistic calamus or fistula. See cala- 
mus, 4. 

pugioniform (pu-ji-on'i-f6rm), a. [< L. pu- 
gio{ii-), a dagger (< pugnus (■/ png), fist: see 
poniard), -f forma, form.] In hot., having the 
shape of a dagger. 

pug-mill (pug'mil), n. A machine for mixing 
and tempering clay. A common form consists of a 



pug-mill 

hollow iron cylinder, generally set upright, with a revolv- 
ing shaft in the line of its axis, carrying several knives 
arranged in a spiral manner round the shaft, w’ith their 
edges somewliat depressed. The clay is thrown in at the 
top of the cylinder, cut and kneaded by the knives in its 
downward progress, and finally forced out through a hole 
in the bottom of the cylinder. 

Pugnaces (png-ua'sez), n. pJ. [NL., pi. of L. 
pngjiax {pugnac-), comljative: sco pugnacious.'] 
All old division of domestic dogs, including 
those notable for their fighting qualities, as 
mastiffs and bulldogs: distinguished from Ccic- 
rcs and Sagaccs. 

pugnacious (pug-nn'shus), a. [< L. pugnax 
(j)ug)iac-), combative, < pugnarc, light, <.})ugiius, 
fist. Cf. pugili^, pugil".] Disposed to light; 
quarrelsome; given to fighting: as, apapun- 
cious fellow; a pugnacious disposition. 

A furious, pugnacious pope, as Julius II. 

i?nrrojf, I’opc’s Supremacy. 
Tlie mistress of the pugnacious quadruped entered to 
the rescue. Iiarha7n, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 33. 

=Syil. Contentious. 

pugnaciously (pug-nfi'slius-li), adv. [< pugna- 
cious + In a pugnacious manner, 

pugnaciousness (pug-na'slms-ncs), ?i. [<pug- 
nacioits 4- Pugnacity. [Karo.] 

pugnacity (pug-nas'i-ti), n. [= F. 

= Sp. pugnacidoil = Pg. pugnacidadc^ < L. 
nacita{U)s^ combativenoss, quniTolsomone.ss, < 
pugnax (pugnac-), combative: see 
The quality of being i)ugnacious; disposition 
to tight; (piaiTclsomoness. 

I like better that entrj* of truth which cometh peace- 
ably . . . than that which cometh with pugnadtti and 
contention. Paeon, Advancement of Learhlnt'i h- I”"- 
Keeping alive a natural jnignacitg of character. Motlcg, 

pug-nose (pug'noz'), n. [< png^.pug", + »osc.] 

1. A uosv timicd upward at the tiji like that of 
the pug-dog; a siiub-iioso. 

Then half arose, 

Fmin beside his toes, 

Ills httle pug-dog ^v ith his little piqz-nonA 

Parhaui, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 55. 

2. The pug-nosed cel. yt'C cW and 

llfS. 

pug-nosed (pug'nOzd), a. [< pug^ + aovc 4- 
- 1 ( 1 -,] Huvingu pug-nose. -Pug-nosed eel. ScerrL 
pug-piles (pug'pilz), n.j>l Piles mortised iiito 
one another by a dovetail-joint. Also called 
(Jovi tmUd jnics. 

pug-piling (pug'pi ling), fj. Dovetailed piling. 
pUgree (pug're), U. [Also puggree, puggenj, 
pugarte, etc.; < Iliiul. pagn, a turban.'] A 
scarf of (M)tton or silk wound round tlie hat or 
helmet like a turban to protect tlio head from 
the sun. [Anglo-Indian.] 

ith a little pulling and wrenching, and tlic helji of niy 
long tough tntl*:in-cloth, a real nati\o pugrcc, wc set and 
bound tlio aim as best wo could. 

M. Cratr/oril, Mr. Isaacs, x. 
puht, iiitetj. Same nspuoh. ShaJ:., Hamlet (folio 
1G2;1), i. :l 

I amcareUss what the fusty world speaks of mo. Pith f 
P. Jonson, Lverj' Jlan out of his Humour, ilf. 1. 
puisne (pii'iie), a. and n. [An archaic form of 
retained in legal use : Hoopuiig^.] I. a. 
1. In laic, younger or inferior in rank. 

An old gentleman . . . declaiming against the limes, 
and treating them and their puixug advocate with more 
contempt than either one or the other seemed to tlescrve. 

Ob^errer, No. 82, 

2f. Later. 

If he undergo any alteration, It must be In time, or of a 
jntisnc date U» eternity. Sir .M Hole. 

3t. Same as punji^, 2.— Mullerpulsne. See mufjVr'-. 
—Puisne Judge. Hoc judge. [Lng.l 
II. n. A junior; nii inferior; ..jpceifically, in 
iair, a jiul;;e of inferior rank. 

Lach odd puimc of Hie lawyer’s Inn, 

Each barmy-fioth, that last day did begin 
To read Ins little, or his ne’er a « hit 

Mariftnn, Scourge of Vlllanie, To the Ileaflcr. 
This ’lis foi 

In i>olicy’a ITotean school to try conclusions 
With one that hath eominenced, and gone out doctor. 

Masfiugcr, Duke of Milan, Iv. 1. 
If still this privilege were ordinal il> left in the Cliurch, 
it were not a work lor puisnes and novices, but for the 
greatest masters, and most learned ami eminently holy 
doctors, ^\hlch the times can possibly yield. 

Pp. Hall, Invisilile ^VorI(l, ili. § 0. 
Lord Chief Justice Coke did not pass sentence on Mi'S. 
Turner; that grim olllce was performed by liis puitne, 
Cioke, J. A’, and Q., 7th sen, IX. *2G3. 

puisnyt, Sumo as Jiuisuc, puni/^. [Parc.] 
puissance (pii'i-sans), 7t. [< pui/ssauvc, 

jniijsauncc, < OF. jiiiissancc, poissaiiccj F. puis- 
sance, power, < puissant, powerful; see jiiiis- 
sant.] 1. Power; strength; force; vigor. 

'Tliei were mocho peple and riche lordes of greto 
sance, and thcr*to were the! well horsed. 

Jferlin(n. E. T. S.), II. 232. 
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With what help and aid the virtues resist and overcome 
the puissance of the vices. 

Sir T. More, Utopia (tr, by Robinson), ii, 4. 

Commonly ciull and popular Avarres decay in ^wi^ance, 
preuailc sildonic, and may not indurc. 

Guevara, letters (tr. by Hcllowes, 1577), p. 248. 

His hart did enrne 

To prove hisptfi^sauee in battcll brave. 

Sjfetmr, F, Q., I. i. 3. 

Leave your England, ns dead midniglit still. 
Guarded with grandsircs, babies, and old women, 
Either past or not arrived to pith and puissance. 

S/iaA‘., Hen. V., ili., I’lol., 1. 21. 

Still from time to time 

Canio murmurs of her beauty from the South, 

And of lier brethren, youths of puissance. 

Tenngson, rrinccss, i. 
2t. Jurisdiction; power; control. 

The cdncacion of childcren should not altogeatlicr be vn- 
dertbepMwiffaMnceof their fatlicrs, but vnder tlie publiqiic 
power and nucthority, bccawse the publlquc liaue therein 
more Interestc (hen tlieir parentes. 

PooA-e 0 / Precedence (E. E. T. S., e.vtra scr.), i. 11. 
3t. Armed force. 

Than, with the flr8te;^^/^//^.«a^^ncethat wc may make, Icte 
vs distroj’c the vitnlle fro them thoiirgh thocontreye, and 
lete vs sette in echo garnysoii ns inoclic peplo ns we may. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 174. 

All thopMi/As'aiire that was sent bj* Kyng riillyppc . . . 
they were all discoinfyttcd and 8 la 3 iie. 

Perners, tr. of Froissart’s Cliron., 1. 731. 

Cousin, go draw out jntis'<ancc together. 

Shak., K. John, ill. 1. 339. 

puissant (pu'i-s.ant), a. [< ME. puyssant, pmj- 
saunt, pusant, < OF. puissant, poissant, F. puis- 
sant = li. possente, powerful, < ML. as if "jiov- 
scn(t-)s, forL. potcn(t-)s, ppr. oipossc, be able: 
see poinif.'] Powei’ful; mighty'; strong; vigor- 
ous; forcible: ns, n jia/.svwwf prince or empire. 

Wiiich fele letters brought with brelfes many 

Of Anthony hys part, a man tho. 

Pom. o/ i’arfr«ai/(E. E. T. S.), 1. 20S3. 

The flcmyiigc.s Avcrc beyond the r> iicr puyssaunt ynough 

. . to kepc the passage. 

Perners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., 1. 721. 

I win be 

And mighty In my talk to her. 

P.Jonson, Alchemist, v. 1. 

Puismnt Is the Danish king, and strong 
In all the sinews of approved force. 

Ford, Ilonotir I'rlmnpiinnt, Monarchs’ Meeting. 

f/ifii is n.s puissant ndlvinlty In the N’orse Edda us Cam- 
nflevn in the red vault of Indhi, Eros in the Greek, or Cn- 
jdd In the I-atln lieaven. Kmerson, Success. 

puissantly (liu'i-s:uit-li), ndr. In ii pnissnnt 
mnimor: powerfully; polciilly. 

Mahomet, a man subtile In ultte, of valiant hcarto, and 
fortunate in exployt of oar, ns lie inniiifested most 7 >m'- 
santly by obteyntiig more honour Hum any other In the 
campe. Guevara, Letters (tr. by Ilellowcs, 1577), p. .T2(J. 
puissantness (nu'i-saiil-iics), n. Puissance; 
power; stren{:lli. 

The cmpciour . . . lintli bene driiicn to extreme sblfte*, 
ami that by the pollleleof mean men olio Avere thoiiglit 
to be bjs freiidcs. ami not by tlie /ufiVaii/iirjiof others o ho 
o ere know iie to tic his open eiiein) s. 

Jsehnm, Alfalrs of Genimny, j). 3. 
puist, puistie (pust, pus'ti), «. [< poust, ».] 

Ill easy virc'Uinstnnees; well-to-do: said of per- 
sons of (bo lower classes who Iiua’c iniulc money. 
[Scotch.] 

puit^ (pu'it), 71. Snino ns pcirit (h). [Eng.] 
puit“t (put), a. [< F.puits = Vr.potx, poutz = 
Sp. pozo = Pg- V'ofo = It. pozzn, < L. putcu.s, a 
well: sec^ufL] Aspring; a fountain; a well; 
11 rill. 

Tlicjnfe’fjr llowiiig from Hie fountains of life. 

Jer. Taylor. 

puka-puka (pd'kU-po*kn), 71 . [Now Zealuml.] 
A small branching eoinposito (roc, Senevio For- 
.y'tcri, of Now Zealand. It.s leaves are ver}’ largo, 
sometimes a foot long, and used liy the natlACs n.s paper, 
AS hence puAa-puka has become the native aaohI for com- 
mon paper. 

puket (puk), r. ; prot. and pp. puled, ])pr. pul- 
fag. [Origin obseiiro; perhaps for or 

*sj)cul\ extendctl fonn of ,sj)cw. Cf. G. spnclcn, 
spit.] I. intrans. 1. To vomit; eject the con- 
tents of tho stomach. 

The Infant 

McAvIing and/nrAt'n/; In the nurse's nnn.s. 

NViaA*., As you Like It, Ii. 7. 144. 
2. To sicken; be overcome with loathing. 

As one of WoodAA'.anl’s patients, sick and sore, 

I jntAe, I nauseate — yet he thrusts in more. 

Po])e, Satires of Donne, iv. 153. 

II. trails. 1. To vomit; throw up; eject from 
the stomach : generally witli tip. — 2, Toenuso 
to puke or vomit. 

puket (puk), n. [< pnl'c^, r.] 1. Vomit; a 

A'oniiting; that which is vomited. — 2. An 
emetic. — 3. A disgusting person. [Low.] — 
4. leap."] An inhabitant of the State of Mis- 
souri. [Vulgar, U. S.] 


Pules 

puke^t (puk), a, and7L [Formerly also peirA-e/ 

< ME.j7«A-c; appar. an unassibilated form of 
jiucc.'] I. a. Of a dark color, said to be red- 
dish brown. 

The coulour of this camell is for tho most part broAvne, 
orpuA-e. Topseff, Four-footed Beasts. (Halliuell.) 

II. 71. A dark color between russet and black; 
puce. 

I Avolde in alle hast possible have that same gOAvne of 
puke If niT>'d Avith Avhyght lambe, Paston Letters, III. 153. 

You shall doe Avell to send flue or sixe broad clothes, 
some blackes, 2>ukes, or other sad colours. 

Hakluyt’s Voyages, I. 357. 
puker (pu'kfer), n, 1. One who pukes or vomits. 
— 2t. A medicine wkicb causes venniting; an 
emetic. 

The giiper senna, and i\\o puker me, 

The sweetener sassafras, aie added too. 

Garth, Dispensary, iii. 

puke-stockingt (puk'stok''''ing), a. "Wearing 
puke-colored stockings. [Rare.] 

M’ilt thou rob this leathern Jerkin, crystal-button, not- 
pated, agate-ring, pukc-stocA-ing, caddis-garter? 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 78. 

puke-weed (puk'wed), 7J. Tho officinal lobelia, 
Lobelia injlata, once much employed as an 
emetic. 

puking-fever (pu'king-fe^vOr), 11 . Same as 
inilf:-sicl‘ncss. 

pukishf (pu'ktsli), a. l<.puJ:c- 4- -wAf.] Of the 
color called puke. 

I saAV niy selfe old Canadic. 

About tAvclvo of Hie cluckc. 

Bare foote, liyr lockes about her hcadc, 

Vtuckde in pukishc pocke. 

Drant, tr, of Horace’s Satires, viii. 
pulas (pu-las'), 71. [Hind. j7a?f75A, J7a7d5.] An 
East Indian tree, Butca frondosa; also, B. su- 
perha, which differs chiefly in its climbing 
habit. Also palas, pulas-ircc. Beo Butca 
and I'inoi. 

pulas-oil (pu-lns'oil), a. Same as nioodooga-oil, 
pulas-tree (pu-las'tre), n. Same aspuJas, 
pulchrioust, g. [ME. pulcrious, < L. pulchcr, 
pulccr, beautiful, 4- Beauteous; beau- 

tiful; fair. 

Tho seffo child Ffroinont that time callyd Avas, 

Of Rtntnro of persone hie, gret, and long, 

Inly Avcl formed, pulcrious of face, 

Sage, subtile, Avel tauglit, myghty and stroiigc. 

Pom. 0 / Parienay (E. E, T. S.), 1. 12(>3. 

pulchritude (pul'kri-tud), n. [< ^[E. p»7c7*i- 
tude, < OF. *pnlcritudc = Bp.pulcritud == Pg. 
pulchritude, <.lj.pulchritudo,pulcr\tudo, htidwiy, 

< pulchvr, pulccr, OL. polccr, beautiful.] Beau- 
ty; comeliness; hnmlsomenoss. 

I’crsing our harlcs Avlth thi 2udcTitudc. 

Court 0/ Lore, 1. C13. 
Tliemlitins . . . mnlntnln’d an Opinion that . . . Hio 
Pulchritude and J’rcserA'atlon of the World consisted in 
Varieties and DissimIUtndcs. IIoivcll, Letters, iii. 20. 
The queen, avIicii she had view’d 
Tho stningc eye-dazzling admirable sight, 

Fain would have prais’d Hie state and pulchiitudc. 

• Si'r »/. Dnn’r.?, Dancing. 

What more than heavenly jndcAnVndc is this? 

P. Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, ii. 1. 

puldront, n. An obsolete fonn of paiddron. 
pule (pul), r.; prot. and pp.jiulcd, ppr. jiuling. 
[Formerly also pcicl,pculc ; \ OF. piulcr, 2 nolcr, 
piaidcr, ( F. jiiaulcr, chirp, pule; cf. It. pigo- 
lare, chirp, moan; imitative words; cf. pipc^, 
peejA, etc., jiue-, etc.] I. intrans, 1. To peep 
or pipe plaintively, as a cliick. — 2. To cry as 
a comidaining child; whine; Avhimpcr. 

The poore silly Soules out of Purgator}’. 

Sir T. More, Tracts (Utopia, Int., p. xcvii.). 
A Avrctched 2uding fool. Shak., R. and J., Hi. 5. 1S5. 
Thou 'rt such a 2uding thing ! wipe your eyes and rise ; 
go your Avn>8. ‘ Pcau. and FI., Coxcomb, iv. 7. 

Wherefore should I jiufr, and, like a girl, 

Put linger In tho eye? Ft/rd, Biokcn Heart, a’. 2. 
All the Avisdom of the ages Avill avail it nothing if it 
2tulc in discontent and fret in nervous sickness. 

A’. .1. Pcv., CXLTI. 145. 

ii.t trans. To utter in a wliining or queru- 
lous manner: with out, 

I say " You love ” ; you 2>eule me out a No. 

Drayton, Idea, A’. 

puler (pu'lOr), 71. One who pules or whines; a 
sickly, complaining person. 

If she be pale of complexion, she Ai ill prove but a puler; 
Is slie high coloured, an ill cognizance. 

The Man in the Moone (1G09), sig. G. (Halliu'cll.) 

Pulex (pu'leks), n. [NL. (Linnosus, 1735), < L. 
ptdex, a flea.] 1. A notable genus of insects, 
typical of tho rulicid<T, or flea family. They lead 
a semi-piuasitlc life upon man and other animals. Tlie 
larA’rc feed on refuse, and me slender andAvhitish. Many 
species are knoAvn. P. imlans Is the common Ilea Avhich 



Pulex 

Infests man. P. cams is found upon the cat and the dog. 
Seo cut under ylcoi, 

2. [f. c.J A flea, or some similar creature— Pu- 
lex arboresoensl, arborescent flea, an old name of any 
water-flea with branched horns— tliat is, of any clado- 
cerous crustacean. 

puliallt, «. Sec xiuJiol. 
puliall-motmtaint, »• Same as pella-moun tain. 
pulic (pu'Iik), n. [Shortened from NL. Ptili- 
cnnVt.] Ill hot., a plant of the genus PnUcaria; 
fleabano. 

Pulicaria (pu-li-ka'rl-il), n. [NL. (Giirtner, 
1791). < LL.judicnrift, a 'plant, also called psi/l- 
tion (from the supposed power of the smoke of 
P. dyscntcrica to drive away fleas), < L. pulcx, 
a flea.] A genus of composite herbs of the 
tribe hmlnidac and subtribe Euimdco’. it is 
characterized by a long inner pappus of one row nf bris- 
tles ^ very short outer pappus more or less united into a 
crown or a fringed cup, a broad involucre of narrow bracts 
in bjit few rows, yellow ray-flowers in one or two rows, and 
cither smooth or ribbed achenes. Some species havithe 
appearance of Jnida, the elecampane, whicli Is distin- 
guished by its nearly unifonii pappus. There are about 
30 species, natives of Europe, Africa, and Asia, especially 
in the llediteiranean region. Tliey are hairj- annuals or 
perennials, with alternate sessile leaves, and tlower-heads 
solitary at the summits of the branches. P. (Inula) dij’ 
Fenterica, the Ileabane, was once supposed to destroy fleas, 
and has sometimes been used to cure dysenterj'. Old 
names of the plant are Jlcabane-mullet and herh-christo- 
pher. 

pulicat, n. See pidlicat. 

pulicene (pu'li-sen), a. [Irreg. for "pulicine, 
i L. pidex (pidic-), a. &ea, + -iiicl.] Relating 
to fleas; pulieous. 

Pulicidffi (pu-lis'i-de), ii.pl. [NL. (Stephens, 
1829), < Pitlex (Pidic-) + -iVte.] Tlie flea fam- 
ily, considered as eitlier a family of Dipicra, or 
the sole family of au order called Aphanipfera 
or Siphonajdcra. Several genera are known, the prin- 
cipal ones being Pulex and Sarcopsylta. Insects of this 
family are minute, wingless, witii the anteimrc from tlirce- 
to fourteen-join ted, mandiirleslong and serrate, ijody ovate 
andmnch compressed, two simple eyes, no compound eyes, 
and edges of the head and prothorax armed witli stout 
spines directed backward. See cuts underylegt and chir/oe. 
pulicoset (pu'li-kos), a. [< L. ])ulicosus, full of 
fleas, < pidex (pulic-), a flea.] Abounding with 
fleas. 

pulicoust (pu'li-kus), a. Same as pidicosc. 
puling (pu'ling), II. [Verbal n. of pule, r.] A 
plaiutivo piping, as of a chicken; a whining 
complaint. 

Let the songs lie loud and ciieerful, and not clurpings 
orpnfinys. Unctni, llasqnes and Triumphs (ed. 1887). 

tVhat 's tile news fiom Ixmdon, siirali? lly young mis- 
tress keeps such a puling for a lover. 

YorloMrc Tragedy, 1. 1. 
puling (pu'ling), j). n. Complaining; whining; 
crying; childish; weak. 

Como, look lip liravely; put thispuKiiii passion 
Out of your mind. 

Lcau. and FI., Knight of llalta, ii. 3. 
"Wliero lie those ^uiin '7 fears of death, lust now expressed 
or affected? Lamb, New Year's Eve. 

pulingly (pu'ling-li ), adv. In a puling manner ; 
with whining or complaint. 

I do not long to have 
Sty sleep ta’en fiom me, and pxdingly, 

Like a poor wench had lost her market-money. 

Beau, and FI., Captain, iii. 1. 

puliolf, II. [Also pulioll, pulhil,puliall, ult. < L. 
]iideium, pulcr/ium, fleabane, pennyi'oyal, <. pu- 
tex (pulic-), a flea; see Pulcx.'] Same as pen- 
nprojial, 1. 

puliol-royalt, n. [Also puliall royal; < ME. 
pnliall real, < JIL. pulcium regale, equiv'. to 
L. pulcium regium, royal fleabano: see puliol 
and royal. Hence, by corruption, pom i/roi/a?.] 
Same as pennyroyal, 1. 

pulish (pu'lisii), ji. [Native name (?).] The 
Angola ant-thrush. Pitta angolensis. 
pulki (pulk), II. [Appar. a contracted dim. of 
pnoP.] A pool; a pond. [Prov. Eng.] 
pulk^, pulklia (pulk, pul'kil), II. [Lappish.] 
A Laplanders’ traveling-sledge. It is built in the 



Lapland Pulk. (From an orijiinal In the possession of the 
American Geographical Society.) 


form of a boat, of light materials, covered with relndeer- 
skln. It Is drawn by a single reindeer, and is used in 
journeying over the snow in winter. 

Tlieso pulks are shaped very much like a canoe; they 
are about five feet Jong, one foottjeep^ apfj eighteen incheg 
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wide, with a sharp bow and a square stem. You sit up- 
right against the stern-board, with your legs stretched 
out in the bottom. B. Taylor^ ilorthern Travel, p. 103. 
pulk-hole (pulk'hol), n. Same aspK/^■l. 

This underwood, with the turf in the pulk hole or bog 
lands, . . . constituted absolutely thconly fuel at the be- 
ginning of the century. A. Jessopp, Arcady, ii. 

pull (pul), t\ [< ME. puUetij < AS. pitUian, pull 
(also in comp. dpttUiany pull), =L(t.pk/c«, pick, 
pluck, pull, tear; cf.MD.p«ZfcH, drink; rootun- 
known.] I, 1. To draw or try to draw 

forcibly or with effort; dra^; haul; tug: op- 
posed to push : generally witn an adverb of di- 
rection, as upy down, on, off, out, back, etc.: as, 
topjf/f aehair 6rtc/j; toj)«ff dow?taflag; to pull 
a bucket out of a well; to pull offono^s coat. 
This Arcite, with ful despitous hertc 
Whan he him knew, and hadde his tale herd, 

As flers as Icouii pnltede out a swerd. 

Chaucer, Xniglit’s Tale, 1. 740. 
So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me ; so hales, and 
pulls me. Sftak., Othello, iv. 1. 144. 

0 Night, Ihoupw/fcsf the proud Mask au^ay 
Where-with vainc Actors, in this Worlds great Play, 

By Day disguise them. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's Weeks, i. 
Pull off, pidl off the broach of gold. 

And fling the diamond necklace by. 

Tennyson, Lady Clare. 
2. To pluck; gather by hand: as, to flax; 
to 2 >uU flowers. 

He joys topidt the ripened pear. 

Dnjden, tr. of Horace's Epodes, ii. 
3-. To draw in such a way as to t'end or tear; 
draw apart; rip; rend: followed by some 
qualifying word or phrase, such as asunder, in 
pieces, apart : also used figuratively. 

Fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces. 

Acts xxiii, 10. 

It is Iiardly possible to come into company where you 
do not find ihQm pulliny one another <o 

Steele, Spectator, No. 348. 

4. To extract; draw, as a tooth or a cork. — 

5. To agitate, move, orpropel by tugging, row- 
ing, etc.: as, to pull a bell; to xmll a boat. 

1 have pxdled a whale boat in the Pacific, and paddled a 
canoe on Lake Hu^on. Whyte MelHlle, White Bose, II. vH. 

Jfay bend the bow orpidl the oar. 

Whittier, Mogg Megono, ii. 

6. To transport by rowing: as, to pull a pas- 
senger across tbo bay. 

To pull Lady Cramly and her daughterdown the river. 

T. Hook, Fathers and Sons, xvii. 

7. In printinfj, to produce on a priuting-press 
worked by band; hence, to take or obtain by 
impression in any way: as, to pull a prooh 

The “copy *' was quickly put In type, a proof was pulled, 
and at lOh. &0m. it was placed in my hands, exactly an 
hour after the observations had been made at a station 
nearly 3000 miles away. The Century, XXXVIII. C05. 
8t. To bring down; reduce; abate. 

His rank flesh shall be pull'd with daily fasting. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Montli, v. 3. 
9t, To pluck; fleece; cheat. 

What plover *s tliat 
They have brought to pull? 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, il. 1. 

10, In tanning, to remove the wool from (sheep- 
skins), or tho liair from (hides). A pulling-knlfe, 
made of steel with a rather blunt edge, is used, acting 
much on the principle of a scraper. It engages the hair 
witliout cutting it olf, and pulls itout. The skin Is spread, 
with the hair or wool side uppermost, on an inclined sup- 
port during the process. 

11, To steal; filch. [Thieves* slang.] 

We lived by thieving, and I do still — by pulling flesh 
(stealing meat). 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 4C0. 

12, To make a descent upon for tho purpose 
of breaking up; raid; seize: as, to pull a gara- 
bliug-house: said of police. [Slang.] — 13. In 
horse-racing, to check or hold back (a horse) in 
orvler to keep it from winning: as, the jockey 
was suspected of pulling tho horse. [Slang.] 
—To pull a face, to draw the countenance into a particu- 
lar expt cssion ; grimace : as, to pull a long/ucc (that is, to 
look verj' serious). 

The Prior and the learned pulled a face. 

Browning, Fra Lippo Lippi. 
To pull a fincht. See/nc7«i.— To pull down, (o) To 
take down or apart; demolish by separating and remov- 
ing the parts : as, Xopull down a house. 

Pull not down my palace towers, that are 
So lightly, beautifully built. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 
(J)) To subvert; overthrow; demolish. 

In politicall affairs, as well as mechanical, it is farro 
easier to pull doicn then build up. 

Howell, Vocall Forrest, p. 104. 
The world is full of institutions which, though they never 
ought to have been set up, yet, having been set up, ought 
not to be rudely pulled down. 

ilacaulay, Gladstone on Church and State. 


pullaile 

(c) To abase ; humble ; degrade. 

Nothing pulleth downe a mans heart so much as aduer- 
sitie and lacke. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 84. 
Ha pulleth downe, lie setteth up on hy; 
ne gives to this, from that he takes away. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. il. 41. 

To raise the wretched and pull dowxi the proud. 

Roscommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
I'he feind no sooner Jesus there did read, 

But Guilt pw/rd doivn his eyes, and fear his head. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, ii, 122, 
To pull down the sidet, to cause the defeat of the party 
or side on wliich a person plays. 

If I hold your cards I shall pull down the side; 

I am not good at the game. 

Massinger, Great Duke of Florence, iv. 2. 
To pull in one’s horns. See^om.— To pull one through, 
to extricate one from a difficulty. 

I am very hopeful of your regiment arriving in time to 
pull xts through. 

Phantom Piquet, Cornhill Mag., Oct., 1888. 
To pull the dead horse. See horsex.—To pull the long- 
how. Seefon/ 7 &ou'.— Topullup. (a) To pluck up; tear up, 
as by the roots ; hence, to extiriiate ; eradicate ; destroy. 

They shall no morehepidfcd up out of their land which 
I have given them. Amos ix. 15. 

I observed that they reap their corn in these parts, 
whereas about Damascus they puff it up by the roots. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i, 142. 
(6) To take to task ; administer reproof or admonition to ; 
put a check upon. IColIoq.) (c) To arrest and take before 
a court of justice. [Colloq.1 (d) To bring to a stop by 
means of the leins: as, to pull up a horse when driving or 
riding. Hence— (c) To stop or arrest in any course of 
conduct, especially in a bad course. = Syn. 1. To drag. — 
2. To gather. 

II. inirans. To give a pull; tug; draw with 
strength and force: as, to pull at a rope. 

Ihaf gerned & sat sokkez of oxen, 

& for my hygez hem host, to bowe bane I mester, 

To see hem pidle in the plow aproche me byhouez. 

Alliterative Poems (ed. Morris), ii. 68. 
To pull apart, to separate or break by pulling : as, a 
rope will pidt apart.— To pull for, to row toward : as, 
they 2 mlled for the ship or the shore.— To pull through, 
to get through any undertaking witli difficulty. {Colloq.j 
I shall be all right I I shall pull through, my dear ! 

Dickens, Bleak House, xxxvii. 
To pull up, to stop in riding or driving by drawing the 
reins; halt; stop. 

The Slogger puffs up at last for a moment, fairly blown. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i, 6. 
Mr. Kearney pxdled up at the outskirts of the town in 
front of n small general store. 

The Century, XXXVII. G02. 

pull (pill), li. [< ME.jiii?; <^>i(((, D.] 1. The 
exercise of drawing power; effort exerted in 
hauling ; a tug ; drawing power or action ; force 
expended in drawing. 

The husbandman, whose costs and pain, 
^Vllose hopes and helps lie buried in liis grain, 
Waiting a happy Spring to ripen full 
His long’d-for harvest to the reapers’ puff. 

Beau, and Ft., Four Plays in One, Epil, 
Particles , . . arranging themselves under the influence 
of the puff or gravity of the earth. 

Pop. Set. Mo., XXIX. 40. 
An iron bar, , . . one inch square, cooled through 80’ 
Fahr., contracts with a pull of fifty tons. 

W. L. Carpenter, Energy in Nature (1st ed.), p. 46. 

2, Exercise iu rowing; au excursion in a row- 
boat: as, to have nxmll after dinner. [Colloq.] 
— 3t, A contest; a struggle. 

This wrastling pull between Corineus and Gogmagog, 

R, Carew, Survey of Cornwall, p. 2. 

4. That which is pulled. Specincally-(ii) Thelever 
of a cojnter-pumn or beer-pull. (6) The knob and stem 
of a door-bell ; a bell pull. 

5. Influence; advantageous hold or claim on 
some one who has influence : as, to have a pull 
with tho police; he has a pull on the governor. 
[Slang.] 

A good feature of the ordinance is the power given to 
the city engineer, . . . who is too often handicapped by 
politicians and contractors who have a puff on the City 
Fathers. The Engineer, LXV. 392. 

6. A favorable chance; an advantage: as, to 
have tho pull over one. [Slang.] 

Do you know, it ’a a great jndl not having married young. 

Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. x.viv. 
The great pull that men have over us (womeiij is that 
they are supposed to do only one thing at a time. 

Nineteenth Century, XXVI. 782. 

7. A drink; a swig; as, to have tx pull at the 
brandy-bottle. [Colloq.] 

The other hiccoughed, and sucked in a long pxdl of his 
hot coffee. Whyte Melville, White Rose, II. ii, 

"Bre’r Torm," he said, after a long puff at the pitcher 
of persimmon beer. The Century, XXXVIII. 88. 

8. Inprintingf a single impression made by one 
pull of the bar of a hand-press.— candy-puU. See 
caurfyi.— Dead pull, in mech., total pressure ; mipressed 
force. 

pullailef, n. [JIE., < OF. imulailley F. powfai/fe, 
poultry, < pouU, hen, < L. puUuSf a young ani- 
mal; a chicken : seo pullet.'] Poultry. 
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pulley-mortise 


■With cnleweis or with puUaiflc, 

AVith conynges or with fyno vitaille. 

Jlom. of the RosCf 1. 7043. 

Pullastrse (pii-las'tre), w. jj?. [NL., pi. of L. 
j[}iiUastra, a youitglien, a pullot, dim. of 
a young fowl: seo xntUct,^ An artificial as- 
semblngo of birds, in Avhich tlioso gallinaceous 
birds Avhicli are peristoropod or pigeon-toed, 
as the Cracidic and McfjaimlkhT^ are grouped 
with the tine pigeons, or Columhtr, including 
the dodos. 

pullastriforin (pii-las'tri-f6rm), a. [< L.jut?- 
lastra, a young hen, a pullet, 4- /oram, form.] 
Same asp«?/a5?W«c. 

PuUaslriform and Slrutlilous liirds. 

j?. I). Cope, Origin of the Fittest, p. 122. 

pullastrine (pu-las'trin), ( 7 . [< ruUastrai + 

-/hc-.] Pertaining to the Ptd/asfr.T, or having 
their characters. 

The PKffnstnnc birds nro a Rcncrnllzcd group. 

E, D. Cojic, Origin of the Fittest, p. 114. 

pull-back (pVil'bah), ». [< 3 )uU -t hnvJAt adr.] 

1. That which hoeps one back or restrains; a 
drawback. 

I appeal to the mind of ever}' particular person that 
hears me wlictlierlichns not often found nstniggte wUliln 
hinisflf. anil a kind of puUhnch from tho sin tliat he lias 
been about to engage in. South, Sermons, VII, xl. 

2. In modern costume forwomon, a contrivance 
by which tlie fohlsof (lie skirt behind wore hedd 
togetlier closely, so that the sJ\irt in front was 
drawn tightly and Imng straight down. It was 
in fashion about ISSo. 

pull-cock (pfiPkok), )i. A faucet of which the 
lever is vertical when tho outlet is closed, and 
is pulled forward 1)0° in a vortical piano to open 
the pavvage fully. 

pull-devil (iiul'dovM), «. A device forcatching 
lish, made of several hooks fastened back to 
back, to be dragged or .ierkod through the water. 

pulldoo (yiulMo), «. [< F. pon/c (/V//n, ‘water- 

hen*: yioa/e, hen (seo ])ulkt)\ dr, of (see dr-); 
i'dii, wjiter (see < -).] The American coot, /’n- 

lint (iinrncaiin. [laical, T. S,] 

pull-down (pfiPdoun), II. Ill or</(tn’ln(tl(lttui, 
tlH‘ wire whereby a pallet or valve is opened 
wlien Its digital is depressed; a imllet-wiro. 

pullent {i)ul'e!i)i «• [.Mso jnillcm, jiulloin, pul- 
fill , < OF. iKnildui, })i(lci/n, Julian. F. jioiiltun (cf. 
Pr. jmllni, jkiIIi s= Sp, pnllino zs It. pedinu), the 
young of any animal, csp. a foal, eolt, < iML. 

also, after Pom,, jntllcnu.s. jmhiius, in., 
''piillaiui. pithudy f,, a foal, eolt, filly, < Ij, pidhf.v, 
a young niiimal: see jniltct.] Poultry. 

T1k> liring up a great luuUitudo of puHrin, and tliat by 
n in.ir\L'llnu^ pollc) , for (he liens do not pit iifKin the 
cgffj« . ioit b) kctplng lliL'in in n certain e<inal lie.it they 
bring life into them, and liatcii tium. 

.S’lr 7\ .^are, I'topla (tr. by lloblu'on), 11 1. 

A fnl<o tliecfc 

That enme like « faPe fnxe tn) juiUain to 1:11 nnd ini*- 
cheefe. Up. 50/), (Jnmmcr'tJnrtoii'e Needle, >. 2. 

To Pee Ihiw pltlfiillj (lie jutllen will look, it make*' me 
after teletit, and tuin my anger liitoni|Ulek lire to roa.«t 
’em Midillrliiu, Vinir Fi' c Gallantfl, 11. 1. 

Litrf. Whut. tlirce uin! Inciily jears in law? 

Vtnd. 1 h.'iue klioune (liuho that hniiv beene flue and 
fUly, ami .all nboul PitUin nml Figges 

C. Tournritr, Kevetiger’fl Tragedy, Iv. 2, 

puller (piirtT), II. [< ]iiill + -oil.] One who or 
that winch pulls. 

I'cfiee Impudent ami plnimde^s Warnick, pence, 
Frond Ecltcr nj) imd jutllrr 4lo\vn of kings ' 

•VAflA'., 3 Hen. VI., III. 0. If, 7. 
Puller off, In a pressor pnnclilng.inacblnc. a fnrkwl piece 
nlilch is t>i) :\d)n8ted ns to bo almost In contact nith tho 
nork to be gtiiiiiped or puncluil, niikdi It prevenl.s from 
rising o hen the die or punch is (Iran n back. 

pullet (i»ul'ct), a. [MH. pnlcttCf jioU te, < OF. 
poU (c. paiiU tlCy F. }ini(l( Hr, .a chick, young hen, 
tliio. of pottlf, a hen, < ML. jmlla (> OF. and F. 
jjoiilc), a young hen, fum. of h.piilliis, n young 
animal, young, osii. of ilomcstic fowl‘j, a young 
fowl, a chicken, a young sprout, = K! faal, 
(j. V. Cf. prod/.] 1. A young lien. 

And in this iniincr, jc that lie nuncicnt tenchyngc vi», 
and wee obedient, a.s old fathers and young pullctle.*, bee- 
yng In the nest of the .‘'cunte. Golden Jloofr, sUL 

2. A bivalve, Tajn-s jnillastrn, of the family Tr- 
vrnd/c, abundant in European seas, chiefiy in 
muddy sand or sandy bottoms near tide-mark. 
It also occupies deserted boles, and Is then apt to show 
distortion of tho shell, which in growing adnptH Kself to 
its surroundings. When not malformed, the slicll Is ol>- 
long, nnd the % nlvcs are covered n 1th concentric strife he* 
comingooarsernnd more wnvy toward the ends, nml crossed 
by diverging strife. 

pullet-spermf (piirct-sp6nn), ii. Tho frondlo 
or ohnlar.a oC an ogg : so called because formerly 
Biippoacd to bo tho sperm of tho egg. 

Ill no jJtdfd-ppcTJH In my brewage. 

Shak., M. W. of AV., III. 0. 3Z 


pulley «• [Formerly also piithh pnJJic; 

< (rt)lato ME. policy {=MD. poleyc = ap.xwlca 
= Pg. poU = It. xmlcggitty formerly also pulcg-- 
gio) polcayp 6 legiafPolcgiim)y < OF.poxiliCy 
a pulley (Cotgrave), F. ponlic, a pulley, block, 
sheave; cf. OF.^mtd/c, a place to hang 
out clothes; origin uncortnin; by some cou- 
nected with AS. pulUan, E. pull. (Z>) Cf. ME. 
pioUvGj appar., Avith accom. term. of like 
origin with tho ahoA'O. (c) ME. pfoleynCj a pul- 
ley, < OF.pionlain a pulley-rope, 

a particular iiso of jmidrtiw, a colt; eco piillcn. 
Tlio transfer of sonso from 'colt* to 'a sup- 
port* is paralloled in tho use of horse and easel 
(lit. *ass*), and of F.jjoafrc, 'filly,* also 'beam,* 
chcvrcy 'goat,* also ‘crane,* and of E. crane it- 
self: also by Gr. irof, ass, crane, pulley.] 1. 
(a) Properly, a simple inachino consisting of 
a wheel having a grooved rim for carrying a 
ropo or other line, nnd turning in a frame, 
which, Avhen moA'nblo, is termed tx pnllcy-hlock, 
{h) A block containing sovoral grooA'cd wOicels, 
(c) A tacklo or apparatus consisting of one 
or more pnlloj'-hlocks Avith a ropo or ropes 
ropvcd tUroiigh thorn for nso in hoisting. Tho 
pulley ficn'CA to tmlnncc n great force ngnlnst n Bmall 
ono; Its sole use Is to prudiico equilibrium; It does not 
save work, unless Indirectly In ftoino uutneclmnlcal wny. 
The pulley is n lever with Cf|unl anus; but when it turns, 
(hu atiachinents of the forces are moved. Klg. 1 bIiowb a 
llxcd pulley. The equal weights rl and c are in equillb* 
rlum,ticcausc (hey h.nig from the ct|tiiil nniiB of the lever 
ab, having Us fulcrum at c. Fig. 2 lUufitrntea tho prin- 
clnlo of the movable pulley. The (.‘qual-onned lever, witli 
fulcrum at r, has on one arm tho weight d nnd on tho 
other the force of the stretched string he. If there is 
e<MtItlhrliim, this force must be equal to the weight of d. 
TIiuh, tiie total doniiunrd pull on /.one arm of (he equal- 
armed lover /ft, with fulcrum at h. Is twice the weight 
of d, wiilcl) miiBt, therefore, he the weight of i to keep it 
in batnucc. W u may also uho ttio axiom that whett a cord 
Is free to move along Its length It must he under equal 
stress In all Its parts. Consequently, when n mox'nblc block 
Is supported by a number of parallel jinrts of the same curd, 
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these must bear equal shares of thclo.id, Thu.*, In flg. 
3, the lower block with the weight /» brings ctimU strains 
iiIHju four stretches of (he cord, one of which U b.alnnced 
li) rt. (\>n«cqnently, the weight of h Is (our time.s that 
<if rt. Hut the effects of friction nnd of the sHtlness of the 
cord are of great ltn|)or(ance In the cnlculntlnu of the ad- 
vantages of pullejs. There Is a great mcclmnteul advan- 
tage In basing separate blocks for nil the movable pul- 
ley*. os !i» llgs. 4 nnd f». Tlins, in fig. 4, the welghl n Is 
balanced over the lowest jnillev by the pull on V, and tho 
sjim of tlieso f<»rces drawing down the lowest jnilU') is 
balanced o\er tlie second pulley !»v the pull on c. whlcli 
Is therefore double the svelght at I*. Thus, by means of 
four pulleys n balances o •{ 2rt { 4rt -p en = n (2* — 1), 
<ir tlftecn limes Instead of (as liy the arrangement of Hg. 
.A) only four times Its own weight. Another arrangement 
Is shown In tig. 5. Here, by means of four jjullcys, n b.d- 
iinces eight times Its own weight. 

2. Ill anat.i (n) A Irorhicn, or trochlear Hiir- 
face of fU! jirticulntioii. (b) A li'^amciitouB 
loop wliich confines or clmiiKCS (ho direction of 
tho tendon of u immcle pas.shifc through it ; ns, 
the di^nstric iniisrlc of the chin nnd tho Mipo- 
rior oblique of the eye both pass tljronjxh a 

jndlejf. .See cuts nnd(?r viuudr nnd n/f^ Com- 

pound puUcy, a system of pulleys by which tho jK)wer 
to raise heavy svelglits or os ercoino resistances Is gained at 
tlie expense of selocity. Scodef. 1 (r).— Conlcnl puUoy, 
a cono-pulley, — Crown- 
ing puUoy. n pulley with 
a sMiitvex rim, much mod 
svljcrc from varhniB enuscs 
belts arc in danger of 
slipping off, tho convexity 
(ending to retain the holt 
on the rim.— Do.Ad pul- 
loy. S.nnie as Imne indley. 

[i.orni, Kng.l— Differen- 
tial pulley, a jM citllnr 
innehine operating upon 
the principle of the lever. 

Let Al) (llg. 1) be a lever, 
having 1(8 fiiliTum at C, 

Imlf-w»iy betw’een A and 
1). From I) nnd 11 (a point 
on ACl cords uro attached to (lie equal anus of the level 
KF, witli fiilcriiiii nt G. Then, if weights oio placed on 
A ami O so ns to balance one nnoUier, 0 Is ])racliL'nlly 
supported nt the point half-way btiween li and D. 
Ihe ratio of the w'elght nt G to that at A Is therefore 
2 AC(CD--JiC). The differential pulley has above one 
eolid wheel svith tsvo grooved rims, the lower one being 
fiirnhltcd svfth sjtikes to enter tho links of a chain and 
prevent It from running over the wheel (sec flg. 2). An 
endless clialti Is reeved upon this nnd upon apulley below, 



flg. 1, and serves to show the principle. Fig. 4 show’s tho 
machine in action. Here a n is the triangularframe of the 
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traveler, h a link with which the hook c of tho differen- 
tial pulley p engages, and r, r rollers which support the 
frame on tho rail K. — Doubie-spced pulley, a combina- 
tion of two loose pulleys (see looac pxdley) and toothed 
gearing with one fast-drlvcn pulley, whereby two differ- 
ent speeds of rotation may be obtained witli pulleys of 
the same dinmotcr by Bhlftlug the baud from the Last pul- 
ley to one of tho loose pulleys. Also called tico^gpced pul- 
ley.— Thriven pulley, In vieeh., n pulley wlilch receives 
Its motion through a belt or band from another pulley 
called tho ifririn?; Driving pulley, a inilley 

which, by means of a belt or band, transmits its motion 
to another pulley. A widc-fneed pulley is often both a 
driven nnd a driving pulley.— Fast-and-loose pulleys, 
fiee/flrti.— Fast Pulloy, a pulley flmily attached to the 
shaft from which It receives or to whicli It communicates 
jnoHon.— Flat-ropo pulley, a pulley 
with a sheave having in Us pejlmcler 
a rectangular or nearly reclangul.ar 
prooie, Instc.ad of the usual semicir- 
cular score.— Framo pulley, a pul- 
ley which Im.s, Instead of a Idock, a 
sort of frame of Iron In whleli tlie 
sheave or she.aves are pivoted.— 

I.OOSO pulley, a pulley fitted loosely 
on a shaft nnd jdneed ue.ar a fast pul- 
ley to receive nnd Bupporl the belt 
wiien it Is thrown oil in utder to dis- 
connect the slmft. It is practically 
nn lille-w heck— Parting puUcy, a 
pullf) or belt-wheel that can be sep- 
arated into tw'o ports so that a shaft 
neivl not he dhmounte<1 In onler to 
receive U.— Scored pulley, a pulley 
having n semlclrcnlnr groove about 
Us jierlrncter to receive a band of elrculnr pecMon, or a 
rape. /;. II. Kuipht.—Sido pullcy, a pulley the block of 
which has latendly or \crtlca!Iy extending Uigs, witli 
lioles therein, by which It may be bolted to a wall or post. 
—Sliding pulloy, n pullej with a clutch mecliaul'sm 
placed so a* to slide Imrkwnial ami fon>nrd on n shaft: 
used for cotjpllug ntul disengaging maclilnei'j*, and also 
iisn pulley.— Tug puUoy. in a well-boring ilg, the pulley 
wlilcli, by means of the bull-rape acting as a crassed batiu, 
hnp.irts motion to the bull-wheel of an oil-dcnlck. Sco 
oU’iirrn'ek. 

pulley (piil'i), f. l<. iniUci/, > 1 . Ci.F. pniilicr, 
rnisp with n pulIcy,<poi(?ir, « pulloy.] To raise 
or lioi.st -witli a pulloy. [Karo.] 

A AHno of white .''tone was discovered hard by, which 
runs In a continued Vein of r.arth, nml Is digged out with 
r.asc, being soft, and Is between a white Clay and Clialk at 
flrst; but being juiUeycd up W’ltli [Into?) the open Air, it 
reciivcs a crusty kind of Hardness, ami bo becomes per- 
fect Freealone. lloicell, Lcttera, 1. 1. HI. 

pulley-block (pul'i-blok), v. A sboll contain- 
iufr 0110 or iiioro slicavcs, tbo wliolo foriniiig a 
pulloy. 

pulley-box (pul'i-boks), n. In a ilraw-looni, a 
friiiuo ooiitaiiiiiif: tlio pulleys for guiding tlio 
tail-cords. A'. //. liniyUt. 

pulley-check (piil'i-ohok), u. An autoinnfic 
clutch or looking device designed to prevent a 
ropo from running backward tliroiigli a pulley- 
block. 

pulley-clutch (pid'i-klueli), ». An automatic 
(lovioo, ill the foiTu of a gi'appliiig-tongs, for 
fastening a hoistiiig-iuincy to a beam or raf- 
ter. 

pulley-drum (pul'i-drum), ». A pulley-slicll 
or inilley-blook. 

pulley-frame (inil'i-fram), a. In niininy, same 
as hvmUfrumc, iiopiiol-heatJ, etc. 

pulley-mortise (pul'i-mflr''’tis), ?i. Same as 
chtm-morthe. ^ 




pulley-sheave 

pulley-sheave (pul'i-shev), n. The grooved 
roller over vliieh a rope mns in a pulley-hloek. 
pulley-shell (pul'i-shel), n. The outer part or 
casing of a pulley-hlock. 
pulley-stand (pul'i-stand), n. A hanger on 

which pulleys can bo adjusted ns to height and , , , . , - . - 

angle of axis, so as to make them suit the belt- PUlDlObranohial (pul-mo-brang'ld-al), 
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Gills or branohi® modified into organs of aerial 
respiration; the respiratory apparatus peculiar 
to certain animals* (a) The lung-sacs of air-breathing 
mollusks, as snails. See cut under Pulmonata. (p) Tlie 
lung'Sacs of certain araclinidans, as spiders ; the pulmo* 
tracheae. See cuts under ptfimonari/ ami ScoTpionidce. 


Pulmonata 


'vvincli raay reacli tliem at angles varying 
uith the stem of the hanger. E, JT. Knight. 
pulloy-stone (pul'i-stdn), n. In gedl.^ a name 
furailiarly given to the siUciouspulley-like casts 
or molds of the joints and stems of encrinites. 
pulley-wheel (piil'i-hwel), ». A pulley-sheave. 
puUicat, pulicat(pul'i-kat), u. .Acottoneheck 
handkercliief of real or imitation Indian make. 
Kalfonr, 

pullint, n. See pitUou 

pulUng-jack (puVing-jak), it. A hydraulic 
jack 'v\’Uich has a pulling instead of a pushing 
action. 


Kidmohmnchia + -al.') 1. In co«c7/., breathing 
by means of pulmobranchim or Inng-sacs; per- 
taining to pulmobranchiffi; pulmonate, piilmo- 
niferous, or pulmonary, as a snail. — 2. In 
c«/ow., breathing by means of pulmotrachem ; 
pertaining to piUmotracheco ; pulmonary, ns a 
spider “ - - 

those 


leaves and a few small alternate stem-leaves, and terminal 
two-parted cymes of blue or puiplish flowers. They arc 
generally known as lunffu'&rt (which see), especially P, 
ojricinalis, which is the common English species, having 
also the old or local names of fpotlcd eomfrey, hugXoss coiv- 
slip, Jentsalem coicslip, beggar's-basket, etc. See also Jo- 
seph-and-Martj. 

[< Pullnonaria2(pul-mo-na'ri-a),ji.^r. [NL.,neut. 


pi. of h. j)ith>wimmis, pertaining to the lungs: 
seo pulmointr;/,} 1. fa conch., same as Ftdmo- 
nata, 1. — 2. In entom., the pulmonary arachni- 
dans, as spiders and scorpions, in latreille’s eys- 
tem of classlflcation they were one of two orders of Arach- 
nida, the other bein^ Trachearia, Also called Ptdmona- 

araeln^daM whi’^^m-If lung':iaes%7?S PUlmouariaS «. Plural of 


tijusu aracuniaaiis winch have lung-sacs by which they ^ 

breathe, as well ns by ti’achero, the terms ptffwonarj/, put- Jt lllmO113-ric0 (pul-mo-llS ri-o), 1U pi. o&m6 as 
mofiate, piihnohrauehtal, ptilmobranekiate, ptdvtotrachcal, Pulnionavio.^^ 2. 

^dmolrnc/ican, mean the same, tho pulmonariOUS (pul-md-na'ri-us), a. [< L. miU 
iflc. since they are an- ^ J. 


first two terms being the least speeifle, slnec they are ap- 
plied to otheraniinals, the two middle terms beingless spe- 
cific, as shared by certain mollnsks, the last three being spe- 

. . „ cincnndprcclso,slncctlieynpplyonlytotliesenrachnidans. 

piUling-OUt (pul ing-out ), 71 .; p\, pulhngs-oni Jnnpphcationto mollnsks, pidmewary.pKfmonafe.m/Zmo- nnlmnnnrinm (■niil-'mo-nfi'ri-nTn) n • -nl 
(-ingz-out/). The lining worn with a slnslied rxiferoxts^pulmohranchial ptdmohrankiute.nndputmogas. V 

Masnea ?cropocf are a parallel scries of words, the first three shared ^^‘Onaua (-a). INU, ueiit. o£Jj. 2 )ulmonariVSf 


inonarius, diseased in the lungs: seejtnlmona^ 
7*7/.] Diseased in the lungs; affected with pul- 
monary disease. 


by any other animals which have lungs, the fourth and fifth 
by arachnidans, the sixth being specific and precise. 


garment and drawn partly through the slash 
so ns to project loosely. 

pull-iron (pul'i'^rn), It. 1 . In a railroad-car, Pulinobranchiata(pul-m6-brnng-ki-rtii), n.nh 
an eye-bolt or lug to which a chain may be at- [x\L., neut. pi. of pnlmobranehiaius : sbe tmU 
taehed Tvhen the ear is to be moved by horses, mohranchiatc.l In De BlninviUe’s classification 


— 2. A hook or ring at the back end of the 
toii^ie of a horse-ear, for attaching it to the ear. 
pullishi, r. An obsolete fonn of poUsld-. 
pullock (piil'ok), 71. A putlog. li. B. Knight. 
pull-off (pul'of), 77. In gnn^makhuf, tho power 
required to bo applied to the trigger to dis- 
charge a gun. 

"• haUmnnuf., a cap pulmohranchiate (pul-md-hrang'ki-at), a. [< 
of silk or felted furdr.awn over a hat-body to NL. pnlmohraHctiiutus, < 'puUnohranchim, a. v.l 
: alRn, n hnt. cn tnodn ...7x1. — 1 . 1 r.i t _ 


pertaining to the lungs: see pulmonary.'] In 
entom., the lateral membrane often separating 
the dorsal and ventral abdominal segments, 
and containing stigmata or breathing-holes. 

Kirhy. 

(ISSS). tho first one of three ordei-s of his Para- pulmonary (pul'mo-na-ri), a. and 71 . [= F.pul- 
cephatophora nionoica a.ymmcirica, containing monairc = Sp. Pg.’ itiilmonar =: It. piilmonarc. 


the three families Limnacca^ Auriciilacca^ and 
Limactneay or tho pulmonary gastropods, as 
snails, slugs, etc., both aquatic and teiTestrial. 
Also Pnlmobrnnchia. Now commonly called 
Pulmonata or Puhnomfera. 


Provided with pulmobranchife. (a) Breathing by 
lnng*sac3or pulmo»rnnchia 2 . ns mollusks; ©for pertaining 
to the Pidmobranchiata. (&) Breathing by lung-sacs or 
pulmotraehofo, as spiders; pulmotracheate.ssSyn, See 
jndmohranchial. 


form tho napping ; also, a hat so made, 
pull-piece (piil'pes), n. In a clock, a wire or 
string which, when pulled, causes tlio clock to 
strike: used, if necessary, to bring tlio striking- 

ineohanism into accord with the hands. /• ir -i-*-. - % 

pull-pipes (pill 'pips), 77. [A coiTuption of 
pool-pipes.] Various species of A’7Z777'6'6'/77777 ; so 

called from their holiow stems and growth in . ,^^ ®'^I!®ttaining to the lungs and skiii: 

wetploecs, [North. Eug.l ® said of the hindmost one of three passages into 

pull-to (pfil'to), 77 . In 77cur777j7, same as lay-cap. ® ® 

pullulate (pul'il-lat), r. 7 .! prot. and pp. putlu- divided, which ends m pulmonary and 

la/cd. rmr r<- A ,..,7/..7„,!:r Jp “f c'!‘aneous artcncs. 

. piilu- 

. . iiitmar = c.puuuicrj, put fort’ 
sprout forth, < jtullulus, a j'oiing animal, a 
sprout, dim. otputlas, a young animal, a eliick: 
see pullet.] To germinate; bud. 

Money is lint as drills and lenitive ointments, to mitl. 
gate the swell lags and diseases of the hody, whoso root re- 
malneth still ivithhi, and pullulatclh again, after the same 
or stime other manner. 

Grainper, On Tlcclesiastes (1021), p. 175. 

Instead of repairing the iiiisfake, and restoring religious 


pulmonario, < h. i>ubnouaritis, pertaining to the 
lungs, afleetiug tho lungs, < piulmoln-), lung, 
= Gr. rr/evfiuv, usually rrvcv/iuv, lung : see xmeu- 
771011771.] I. a. 1. Of or pertaining to the lungs, 
in the widest sense; respiratory: as, pulmo- 
nary organs. 

Tiie force of tho air upon the pulmonary artery is hut 
small in respect to that ot tlie heart. Arbuthnot. 

2. Affecting the lungs : as, pulmonary disease, 
— 3. Eemedial of affections of the lungs; pul- 
monic: as, piuhnonary medieme. — 4. Done by 
means of lungs ; atirial, as a mode of breathing : 
opposed to branchial or tracheal; as, pulmonary 
respiration. — 5. Having lungs, lung-saos, or 
liing-like organs; able to breathe air; pulrao- 
branchiate, pulmonate, or pulmoniferous: dis- 
tinguished from branchiate : ns, a pulmonary 
molliisk. — 6. Ot or having tho characteristics of 


pulmogastropod (pul-mo- tlie Pulmonaria : distinguished from trachcary: 
iar pullUar = -p:pullalcr)r^S.'Lth, g»s46r o-pod, .gas^tr^po3), a. and 71 . [< U ns, a;-’ -.-..-75- -- 


-7 ••.)”d»'o>'">7/hvnchnidan.-puiinonai7alveoli, 

pulmo(n-), lung, -t- Gr. yaaryp, stomach, + irovc nir-cclls. Seenfi'cot!7s(I>),-Pulmonaryartery,auyartery 
(vod-) r= E. foot.] I. a. Pulmonate or piilmo- tonveyhig blood directly from tlie heart to the lungs; in 
uiferoiis, as* a gastropod; of or pertaining to 
the Pulmogastcropoda. 

11. It. A pulmonate gastropod ; any member 


of tho Pulmoyastcropoda. 

Also pulmonogaslcropod. 
Pulmorasteropoda(pul-m9-gas-te-rop'o-dil),7!, 
plj [ND.] Same as Pulmonata,"! (a).' 


fhp''6cp.l' i’.v'Lfror'i'in stilled this piiliuiuiiup evil in Pulmogxada(pul-mog'ru-du), 7 I.J)/. [NL.., neut. 

’L? "y nl. of mdmonradus: s?e mdmoorJde.i De 1 


took the other course, irarturlon, Divine Legation’, 11. 0 . 

Ovisacs or huihulcs naked, hud-iike, pullulatiny from 
the bases of the teutacula. Johnston, Diitish Zoophytes. 

pullulation (pul-u-la'shon), 71, [= P. pndlula- 
iiott = Pg. pulhdacdo = It. xmllulacionc, < L. as 
i!*pulhdatio{n-), hpullidare, pp. pullidatus, pul- 
lulate: see /luZ/uiutc,] 1, The act of germinat- 
ing' or biidiiing. 

These were the Generations or PuUulaHom of flic Hea- 
veiily and tarllily Xatllre. Dr. II. More, Jforal Calihala, il. 

2._ Specifically, !!! hot., a mode of cell-multi- 
plication in whicli a cell forms a slight protu- 
berance on one side, which afterward increases 
to the size of tlio parent-cell, and is cut off 


pi. of pulmogradus: see pulihogradc.] Do Blain- 
ville’s name of a group of aealephs, approxi- 
mately tho same as Discophora. 
pulmograds (pul'mo-gi-ad), a. and n. [< NL. 
pulmogradus, < L. pulmo{n-), a lung, + gradi, 
walk.] I. a. Havingtho cliaracters of tlio Ptd- 
magrada; swimming by means of alternate con- 
traction and expansion of tlie body, ns it by a 
kind of respiration, as a jellyfish. 

II. 77. An acaloph of the group P77f77707j'7'ndfi ; 
a disoopliorous hydrozoan. 
pulmometer (pul-mom'e-tar), n. [< L. pul- 
7770 ( 77 -), lung, + Gr. ytTpov, measure.] An in- 
strument for measuring tho capacity of tho 
lungs; a spirometer. 


from it by tlio form.ation of a dividing wall at pulmometry (pnl-mom'e-tri), n. [< L. ptd- 
tho narrow point of junction: same as sprout- mo{n-), lung, + Gr. -ptrpta,^ pirpov, measure.] 
17777. This mode of multiplication is cspeoinlly Tlie measurement of tiie capacity of tho lungs ; 
charaeferistie of the yeast-plant and ils allies, spirometiy. 
pullus (pul'iis), 71. [NL., < L. ^iKiiiix, a young Pulmonacea (pul-nip-nil'shiii), 7i.p?. [(L.^niZ- 
aiiimal.] 1. In oniif/i., a chick; a very young 1110(77-), lung, + -ncco.] fa conch., same as Pid- 
bird; a nestling: applied to any bird in tho monata, 1. 

down, or before it has acquired its first full pulmonar (pul'mo-nar), u. [= F. jiirfiHoiinirc.- 
featliering. Hence — 2. In rod/., tlie young (om- see pulmonary.] ' Having lungs or lung-like 
brj’onic or larval) condition of any animal. organs; puliuoiiato orpulraonary; speeifioally, 
Craven lias . . . subsequently acknowledged that his lielonging to tho araebnidan order Pulmonaria. 

Ocean) is only a piiU Pulmonarial (pul-mo-na'ri-ii), 77. [NL. (Tour- 
1700),_so called from its reputation and 


lus of Triforls. 

P. Pelsenccr, Challenger Beports, XXIII., %oV>\., partlxv., 
(Report on Thecosoraata, p. 40. 
nnlnientf, n. Same as'j) 0 ?;nc«f. 
Pulmobranchia (pul-mo-brang'ki-jl), n. pi, 
P^L., < D. intlmo{n-)y lung, 4- brandiisc, gills. 
In tuis and following compounds, pulmo- is 
snort for puhnono-, prop, pulmoni-.'] Same as 
Knim ohra n ch i a ta . 

pulmobrancliise (pul-m6-brang'ki-6), n. pi, 
[NL., < L, pulvio{n-)f lung, + hranchite, gills.] 


venous blood from the ilglit cardiac ventricle. It divides 
into two branches, called tho riglitnnd the left pulmonaiy 
artery, for the respective lungs. See cuts under lung and 
t/ior(ur.— Pulmonary bran chi©, of spiders and other 
nrachnidnns, peculiar bre.atliiiig-orgnns or gills, situated in 
the abdomen and consisting of many membranous folds, 
appealing like the leaves of a bookorporte-monnaie. The 
nir enters these folds from (he exterior orifice, and passes 
through the membi-nne to the blood which circulates be- 
tween tliem. Sec cut below. — Pulmonary calculus 
See calctdiis, 2.— Pulmonary cartilage, the second cos- 
tal cartilage of tho left side,— Pulmonary circulation, 
the lesser circtilotfon of the blood, from the right cardiac 
ventricle through the pulmonarj* artery, pulmonary capil- 
laries, and pulmonmy veins, back to the left auricle. See 
cut under nVeidation.— Pulmonary consumption, 
phthisis.— Pulmonary lobules, small sections of lung- 
tissue, each receiving a bronchiole, and separated from 
one onother by connective-tissue septa in which vessels 
ramify.— Pulmonary nerres, a variable number of 
branches of the pneumogastric, distributed to the root of 
the lurgs.— Pulmonary pleura, the pleura pulmonalis. 
— Pulmonary plexuses. Seepfea^rw. — Pulmonary sac, 
in entom., a special forni of respiratory organ found only 
in some arachnidans (spiders), being 
an involution of the integument, the 
walls of whicli are so folded as to ex- 
poso alarge surface to tlie nir, which 
is alternately inspired and expired, 
the blood being brought to the sacs 
by venous channels.— Pulmonary 
sinuses, the sinuses of Valsalva in 
thepulmonary artery.— Pulmonary 
valves, the semilunar valves of the 
right c.'irdiac ventricle.— Pulmo- 
nary veins, any veins w’hich bring 
blood direct from the lungs to the 
heart; in man, four veins, two from 
each lung, which convey arterial blood to the left auricle 
of the heart. Sec cuts under lung and thorax. — Pulmo- 
nary vesicles, air-cells. =$ 301 . See pnhno(>mnc^ia?. 

II. 71.; pi. pulmonarics (-riz). 1. A pulmo- 
nary ai'nclinidan, as a spi&er or scorpion ; amem- 
bor of tlio Pulmonaria . — 2. Lungwort. 



Pulmonary Sac of a 
Spiiter {My^ale ecs- 
tnentaria). the 

leaflets or lamella:; s. 
stiema or breathing- 
hole. 


forinor use ; fem. of jad inonarius, pertaining to Pulmonata (pul-mo-nii'tii), 71 . pZ. [NL,, neut. 


the lungs, as a pulmonary remedj’: seopulmoiia- 
ry.] A genus of gamopetalous plants of the or- 
der Boraginen:, tribe Boragem, and subtribe An- 
cJiusca;. It is cliaractcrizcd by a llvc-lobed tuiinel-?liaped 
corolla without scales in tho throat, a nve-cicft calyx en- 
larged in fruit, and four broad erect nutlets with an ele- 
vated and slightly concave basilar scar which is without 
a surrounding ring. There ore 5 or C Bpeclcs, natives of 
Europe and Asia, especially ol western Asia. Tliey are 
erect perennial hairy herbs, bearing large pctloled radical 


pi. ot 2 »dmonatus, having Inngs: see pulmo- 
nate.] 1. fn couch.: (a) An order or subclass 
of Gasteropoda, air-breathing and adapted to a 
terrestrial life ; tlie true pulmonate or pulmo- 
niferous gastropods, as snails and slugs, having 
the pnllial cavity or mantle-chamber converted 
into a liing-sae, no otenidia or true gills, and 
generally no tnio oporoulum to the shell. Somo 
other gastropods are pulmonate in tlie sense that they 



Pulmonata 

breathe air, but are otherwise structurally related to the 
peotinibranchinte or to the rhipidoplossate gastropods. 
The Piilmonata are hermaphrodite, with higiily developed 
copnlatory andotherscxual oitjaiis in every individual, and 
well-formed odoiitophore. A shell is usually present, some- 
times small or wanting; its aperture is closed in some 
cases by apseudoperculura. They are divided Into BasoTiu 
mat<^hora and Stt/lovivmtqphora, There are more than 



Diagram of the Anatomy of the Snail (//elfr), illustratinc structure 
of I'uhnennta. 

<T, mouth; ^.tooth; ^-.otluntophorr; crop ; A stomach j 

p, coiled end of Ihe \isccral /i, rectum , r. anus; renal sae: 

/, heart; »«, lung -.ac, or modified jiaUial chamber; ft, its external 
opening i p, ihith edge of mantle ; /, /, extent of the foot} r, s, ner- 
vous ganglia round the esophagui 

0. 000 species. By FOnissnc niul ninny Inter concliolopists 
tile ortlernns extentlcil to inelmic tlio opcrculnto tronlo* 
glossatc mill rliipiiloftlossato terrcBtrinl gastropods, tlio 
true Vulmomta being tlien culled P. impcrculata, and tlic 
othcKs P. njicrculffta This iisetif the word n as long preva- 
lent, hilt is ninv olisolete. Also called /bdiininro, PnUm- 
7iifcra, Piilinonoftat!!erapf)da, and Pnhnor^n^tfropodn. 

A section of rIii]iiilii';losRato gastropotls, cliar- 
actcrized b,v aJaiitatioii for nerial respiration, 
and inelndi'nK tlic families IlrUchud/c, JTi/dro- 
tvnid.T, and l'y(>t.( rpiiiiiln:. I'inchd'. — 2. In cn- 
luin., file pnlmonury araeluiidims : samo as I’lil- 
noiifirid", 2. 

pulmonate (pnl'mo-nat), a. and ii. [< NL. ptil- 
moiiatu.i. < L. iiitliiiii(ii-), lung: seo pidmoiini'//.] 

1, a. IlavinR lungs, luiig-saes, or Inng-lilvO or- 
gans; pulmonat\v or pulnionitorons, as n mol- 
luskoran araeliiiidau; pulmonatcd, as a vorto- 
lirate: distiuguislied from branchiate and ira- 
chi n/e.=SjTi, See piiltnohrnnchtal. 

IL n. A memlier of tlie 1‘iihiwnata in eitlier 
sense, as a snail or a siiidcr. 
pulmonated (pul'mp-mi-ted), a, [< pulmonate 
+ -(f/-.] Same ns pulinnnati. 

In the hiwerpidiiiaao/rd Vertehrat.a, the s.accnlatlon Is 
inoie inaiked iie.ir the entrance of the timnchns. 

lluxlnj, Aimt, Vert,, p. Oi 

Pulmonealpul-mo'nC-ii), n. pL [NL., < L. pnU 
nio{n-), lung: see pnlmonate.1 In Lntreillo's 
clnhsilieiilion, an order of GaMcrnpotla : now 
called Piilmiinala or I'lihnonifcra, 
pulmonian (pul-mO'ni-nn), ». [< L. pnlnio(n-), 
lung, + -tan.] A pnlmoimto gastropod, ns a 
Minll. 

PulmonibranchiataCpul'mo-iii-bmng-ld-a'tn), 
n. pi. [NL.] Tito more eiirroet form of Pul- 
niohrani hiiita. 

pulmonibranchiate (pul'mo-ni-brniig'ld-at),n. 

Tlio more oorroot form of pnlmobraneUiate. 
pulmonic (iml-mon'ilt), a. and n. [= F. pnl- 
moniijtic = Fg. piihntinirn (of. Sp. ptilmnniaco), 
< L. pulniotn-), lung: seo jinlmnmmj ,] I. a. 
Of or pcrtniiiiiig to tlio lungs. 

An ulcer of the Innps nia> ho a enuRO of putmoutch con- 
Runiptiori, or eunsuiniition of the lungs. 

Ilntrcp, Consumptions, 

Pulmonic circulation. Same as pninwnnnj circnlatton 
(which see, under pulmnnarpy. 

II. n. 1. A medieino for discuses of tlio 
lungs. JJinif/lmon. — 2. One wboisaffectedwitU 
.a, disease of tlie lungs. 

PidmonicJ.li arc subject to consumptions, and the old to 
nstinnas. drfnif/inof. 

pulmonifer (pnl-mon'i-fAr), n. [< NL. Pnlmo- 
ni/rra.] A pnlmonato gastropod, ns a snail; 
any memlier of the Pnininni/cra. 

Pulmonifera {pnl-mo-nif'o-rU), n. pi. [NL., 
nent. pi. of pulmonifer, liaviiig lungs: seo paf- 
woniferous.] In conch.: (a) yaino ns Puhno- 
•nnta. 1 {a), (h) Tho Piilmonata considered ns 

a subclass of gastropods, Piilmonata tlien being 
reserved as tlio orilinnl namo. (c) A section 
of tnmioglossnto pectiniliraiicliintc gastropods, 
cliaractcrized by a modification of tlio rospira- 
tory apparatus as a lung toraorinl respiration. 
It includes tho families Cijctnsloiniilx, Poina- 
tiidx, Cyclophoridic, and Jlcieiilidic. Fischer. 
Jdclopnctimona is a synonjun. 
pulmoniferous (pul-mO-mf'e-rus), a, [< NL. 
pulmonifer, < L. pnlmo{n-), Imig, -b ferre = E. 
lieni'l.] 1. Pronded witli lungs, ns an animal; 
■ pulmonary or pulinoiinto, us a molluslc; of or 
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pertaining to tho Fulntonifera. — 2. Containing 
the lungs, as a part of the bod.y: as, the pulmo- 
iiiferons somites of an araebnidan, 
Pulmonigrada (pul-mo-nig'ra-dji), n.pl. [NL., 
nout. pi. oi piilinonigradtis : soe'pnimonigrade.] 
Samo as Ptilmograda. 

pulmonigrade (pnl-mon'i-grad), a. and n. [< 
NL. xitilmonigradus, < L. pidmo{ii-), lung, -b 
graili, tvallr.] Samo ns pulmograde. 
pulmouobranclious (puFmo-np-brang'kus), a. 
[< L. pitl»w{ii-), lung, -b Gr. ppayxia, gills.] Pul- 
monato, as a gastropod; pulmonibrancbiato. 
[Karo.] 

AfTortllnp n good chamclcr for dividing tho land pul- 
monobranchotts Hioilusca into two families. 

Cyc,, Nat. Hist., III. C5. 

pulinonogasteropod(pMK>n«-no-gas't6r-o-pod), 

0, nnd Samo vlq puhnonastcropod. 
Pulmonogasteropoaa(puFm6-no-gas‘tc-rop'6- 

dji), < it- ]}uhno(n-'ff luug/ 'f KIj. 

Gasteropoda,'] Samo as Puhnonaia^ 1 (a), 
pulmotracheal (pul-mo-tra'ke-al), a. [< L. 
Xmlmo{n-)^ lung, + NIj. iraclicdy windpipe, 4* 
-al,] fiicJtfow.jpnlmobrnncliial; pertaining to 
or done byrnoansof pulmotrachero: ns, 
trachcal respiration. 

Pulmotrachearia (pul-mo4ril-lco-:T'ri-|i), w. pL 
[NL., < L. Iniig, + NL. iraclicay 

windpipe.] A group of pulmobranehiato or 
pulmotraehoatonraclmidans; anordcrof Jme/f- 
'uidn, containing tlioso araclmidans wliicli liavo 
imlinonary sacs as well ns trachcro, ns spiders 
and scoiqiions. Sco cut under Scorjiwuid.r. 
puliiiotracliear 3 r (]>nl-m5-trn'lco-ri-ri), n. and n. 

1. a. Of or pertaining to tlio ritlniotravhairia, 
II. V.; yil, pulmotrachearics (-vva), Apulino- 

traclicato nraelmidan. 

pulmotracheate (pnl-mp-tril'kv-at), a. [< L. 
)>«?wo(a-), Inng, *f trachea, windpipe, -f -ff/cL] 
Piilmobrancliiato, ns a spiuor; of or pertaining 
to tlio J^ulmotrnchcarin, 

pulp (pul])),jf. [z=P.j)a//)r = Sp.pw//w = Pg. It. 
pnlpoy < L. pidnoy tlio flcsliy part of an nniinnl 
body, ote., soUu de.sh, tlio pulp of fruit, etc.] A 
inoial, slightly colionng mn«s, consisting of .‘?oft 
undissoived nniinnl or vegetable mattoi’. Specifi- 
cally — (a) The soft, sncculeiit purl of fndl : os, 
of nil omngc, or of n empe. In the Aincrlcnn pmim of 
tho Vt(ti lytbrvfca vnrictlcs (ns ConconI, etc.) the ptilp Is 
n distinct portion of tlio berrj* inclosing the Feeds, nml 
Is cluimcterbticnlly touch nnd sour. It is inclosed in n 
sweet nnd well-ftnvurc4l Inyor formed bcnentli tiic skin, 
llic Mvonry pulp they chew, nnd In the rind, 

Still as they thirsted, Fcoop the brimming stream. 

MtUoii, P. L, iv. 33.1. 
(?») The material from which paper Is mannfnctiircd after 
it tfi reduced toaFoftunIfonn ina's. (c) Chyme; Ihepiil. 
pilled iim«H of food after chyinlllcatlon nnd before ch>tlll» 
cation, (d) The soft pulpy core of n tooth, consisting 
chlclly of the ncr\'o nccompatiiod by its vc.s5t*lR nnd coiu 
neclivo tiMUc; a tootli-pnip. (e) Tho soft clastic ilbrocar- 
t lingo fonnlngimich of tho substance of thclntcia ertebml 
disk's. U chictly occupies tlie Interior of tlicscilisk’', hose 
periphery la more niitoiis nnil tougher. ToUiccoinpn-ssi- 
bllU) and elasticity of this pulp Is mainly dne the action 
of tlio dUks ill senlng ns biitfcrs to dlinlnlsh concus'^lon 
of tlic spine. The pulp Is compressible enough to account 
also for the fact that n man may l>e tinpiechdily tuUvr In 
the morning nftcrlylng nil nighttimn In thcovnlng after 
a day spent on the feet. (,0 In i/iim'ny, slimes; oie jml- 
vcrlzcd nnd mixed with water. 

In the caso of silver the ore Is frequently pulverized by 
stamps, and the icsuUJng jw/j) ninnlgnnmtcd In pans or 
barrtds. Kncye, Brif,, XVI. 403, 

Blue, dental, etc , pulp. Sec the adjective?.— Persis- 
tent pulps. Scc<^<'nmfJ»H/;l(^). — Pulp-colors. Scocofor, 
pulp (]>ulp), r. [< pulp, Ji.] I. trails. 1. To 
inaKC into pulp, in any .Ronso; reduce to pulp: 
ns, to i>idp wood-fiber for paper; to pulp old 
papers. — 2. Todoprivoof tlio siUTOtinding pulp 
or pulpy Fubslnnco: ns, to pulp colloc-boans. 

Tlic other mode Is to pulp tho coffee immediately as It 
comes from tho tree. By n simple iimchlno a man will 
pulp a IniBhel In n inlimte. Bryan Kdiranh. 

II. intrans. To bo or to become ripo and juicy 
like tbo pulp of fruit. 

A hUs filimihl bud llyMin tlio ireo of love, 

Aitd jnitp niid ripen richer ever)* hour. Kent/. 

1110 bulled peed bcylns topid/innd swell 

III Barth's warm boRoiii. It. II. Sloddnrd, Ode. 

pulpamentaf (pul-pn-mcn'tii), 7i.pI. [L., pi. of 
piilpamciiiiim, raontl pulp, < pit/pn, moat, pulp: 
see paip.] Delicacies; tidbits. 

yyiiat, Friday niplil, and In nflllcllon, too, and yet your 
pulpamenta. your delicate inorscls I 

U. Jonxim, Bvery Alnn out of Ills Ilumour. v. 7. 

pulpatoont,«. [Origin obseuro.] A Idnd of con- 
fection or enko, supposed to boinnde of tlio pnlp 
of fruits. 

IVItli a French troop of pidpatomi/, mneknroons, kick- 
slinws, gmiid nnd cseelleni. Kabbes, Mloroeosinus, lit. 

pulp-boiler (pulp'boi'lir), «, Same as pnlp- 
digester. 
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pulp-cavity (pnlp'kav"i-ti), n. Tho bollow in- 
tenor of a tooth which contains the pulp. Also 
called ncnc-canal. Seo cut under tooth. 
pulp-digester (pu]p'di-jes''ter), n. In pcipcr- 
mannf., a machine for digesting straw, wood, 
hamboo, and other materials, to free the fihrous 
matter from gluten, gum, starch, and other ex- 
traneous matters. Such machines are essentially 
boilers, in which the paper-stock is cooked witli various 
chemicals under more or less steam-pressure. In some 
digesters the boilers are stationary and me piovided witli 
a stirring-meclianism; in otliers the boilers are made to 
rotate. Also called pulp-hoilcr. 
pulp-dresser (pulp'dres'er), n. In puper-man- 
vf., an apparatus for clearing paper-pnlp from 
impurities, nnd freeing it from lumps and 
knots. 

pulp-engine (pnlp'on' jin), n. Inpapcr-manuf., 
a maelimo for converting paper-rags, esparto, 



rulp-cngine, cotisistinf- of an oblong Iron vat a, rounded at the 
ends and divided l»y a p-ntition t>, over which is joiirnnletl a cylinder 
f, having grooves Into which cldvel-cdged hl.nlesrf are inserteil in sets 
of three, generally to the niinibcr of sixty : liencatli 1110*10, nnd set at 
an angle therewith, other blades e ate fixed in the bottom of the 
vat; tlie distance between the two may he adjusted by raising or 
lowering the cylmdcr c. The part e of the Imttoni K sloping, and has 
a recess / for the reception of grit. A hooil prevents the jmlp from 
licing thrown out of the machine, and one side of this is a sieve h, 
with a removable cover i, through which the foul w.nter expelled from 
the pulp passes .ind is discharged through the opening k. 

and otliormaterialsintoapuip-witbwntor. Also 
called pulpier, jiiilji-machinc, pulping engine, and 
pulp-mill. 

pulper (pnl'ptr), 71, 1. A maebino forreducing 
roots, ns turnips, mangol-wiirzel, otc., to a pulp; 
a root-pulpcr. — 2. A mncliino for removing tuo 
ilosliy pulp of cofTec-ben'ics. — 3. A pulp-di- 
gester, iitilp-grindor, or pnlp-engine. 

pulpetf, n. A jiliddlo English form of pulpit. 

pulp-grinder (pulp'grin'der), v. In piipcr- 
miinnf., a form of gi'inding-mill for criislting, 
disintcgr.'iting, and grinding partially mndo 
jinpcr-pnlp, or for grinding wood to form papor- 
Btoclc. 

pulpilier (pul'pi-fi't'r), 71. An apparatus for 
grinding up fresh meat, nnd converting it into 
an almost jclly-liko pulp as an aid to digestion 
for dysjieptics. Also called mcat-pidpificr and 
7iirat-]mlrcri:cr. 

pulpily (purpi-fi), V, t . ; prot. and pp. pidpificdy 
ppr. [< pdl)} + 'tfij,] To rentier 

pulpy; make into pnlp. 

Tlicfc nctlons tot luminalionl are repenteil until Ilia 
Rrenter portion of tlic gross ivlilcli lins liccn croppeil la 
pidpijird. Itxuleij, Anot. Vert., p. 224. 

pulpiness (pul'pi-nos), n. A pulpy cliaructcr or 
consistency. 

pulping-machine (pul'ping-mn-sliCn'), jt. In 
iigri., a piilpcr or root-pulpcr. 

pulpit (pid'pit), n. nnd a. [C JiE. inilpit, pid- 
pet, < OF. jtiilpilc, F. jntpitre, di.al. piilpitc = 
Up. piilpitn = Fg. It. piiljiito, < L. piilpiliim, a 
staging, stage, platfoim, scaflold.] 1. ti. 1. 
A rostrum or elevated iiiatforui from wbieli a 



Tulpit of Klccolh risnno, in the Baptistery at Pisa, Italy. 


speaker addresses an audience or delivers an 
oration; specificnlly, in tbo Ciiristian clmreb, 
an olovated and more or less inclosed platform 
from wUlcli tbo proaelier delivers bis sermon 
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and, in eliurelies of many denominations, con- 
ducts tlie serrice. 

And Hzra the pcribe stood iipouai>idjn*tof wood, which 
they liad made for the purpose. Nell. viii. 4. 

Prodiicc Ills body to the niarkefc»plnce. 

And in the pulpit, as becomes a friend, 

Speak in the order of his funeral. 

Shak., J. C., iii. 1. 229. 
And the reader droned from the pulpit. 

Like the murmur of many bees. 

Lonrffellow, King Witlaf'a Drinking-Horn. 

2. A bow of ii’on lashod to tho end of tlie bow- 
sprit of a wlialing-vessel, and forming a support 
for the waist of tbe barpooner, to insuro bis 
safety.— Tbe pulpit, preachers collectively, or what 
they pi each. 

IJy the 2 )uljnt tiTc adumbrated the writings-of our modern 
saints in Great Britain. Suift, Tale of a Tub, i. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to tbe pulpit orpreacb- 
ers and their teaching: as, puljnt eloquence; 
pulpit utterances. 

pulpit (piirpit), i\ t pulpit, ?h] To place in 
or supply with a pulpit. [Rare.] 

Cci tainly it is not necessai^’ to the attainment of Chris- 
tian knowledge that men should sit all their life long at 
the feet of a pulpitcd di\ iue. Milton, Toucliing Hirelings. 

pulpitariant (pfd-pi-ta''ri-an), H. [< pulpit + 
-nr/flh.] A preacher. [Rare.] 

The Scottish bretliren were acquainted by common in- 
tercourse with these directions that had netled tlie ag- 
grieved pidjntttrians. 

Bp. Ilacket, Abp. 'Williams, i. 90. {David.) 
pulpiteer (pnl-pi-ter'), [< pnlj^it + -ccr.'] A 
preacher: a contemptuous term. 

Then it wasundcr the name of puritans and round-heads, 
and now it is openly as ministers, under the name of priests, 
and blackcoats, and presbyters, eud pulpiteers [tliat many 
sen’ants of thcLord .are leviledl. 

Baxter, Self-Denial, Epistle Monitory. 
To chapel ; where a heated pulpiteer, 

Not preaching simple Christ to simple men. 
Announced the coming doom, and fulminated 
Against the soatlct woman and her creed. 

Tennyson, Sea Dreams. 

pulpiterf (pW'pi-t&r),*!. [<j)idj)it + One 
wlio prcaclies from a pulpit ; a prcaolier. 

O most gentle jmlpikr! -nhat tedious homily of love 
have 5 ou wearied your pai ishioners withal ! 

Shak, As you Like it, Hi. 2. 103. 

pulpitical (pul-pit'i-kal), a. [< piti/itf + -ic-al.] 
Of or pertaining to the pulpit; suited to tho 
pnljiit. [Rare.] Imp. Viet. 
pulpiticallv (pul-i)it'i-kal-i), a(h\ lu a maimer 
Eluted to the pulpit. [Rare.] 

To proceed tlicn regularly and imlpilicaVij. 

Lord Chcstorjlcld, Letters. {Latham.) 

pulpitish (pfil'pi-tisli), a. [< pidpit -f -ts/ii.] 
Smacking of the pulpit; like a pulpit perform- 
ance. 

pUlpitmant (pfil'pit-mau), n. A preacher. 

Grew a fine 2 Uilintman, and was benefleed. 

Massinycr, Duke of Milan, lit 2. 
Dr. Hooper preached. . . . This is one of the first rank 
of jndiril men In the nation. Evelyn, Diary, Nov. 6, 1081, 

pulpitry (piirpit-ri), it. [< pulpit -f -ry.] 
Teaching .such as that given from the pulpit; 
preacliing. 

They teacli not that to govern well is to trahi up a na- 
tion In true wisdom and virtue, . , . and th.at this is the true 
floiiiibhingof aland, other things follow as the shadow 
does the substance ; to tcacli thus were jncre puljntry to 
them. Milton, llcformation in Eng., it {Davies.) 

pulpless (pnlp'les),fi. [<. pulp + -less.'] Lack- 
ing or delieieut in pulp; free from jHilp. 

Tliere is a greater interest manifested by the masses of 
the dental profession in the retention elpulpless teeth. 

Science, XI, 210. 

pulp-machine (pulp'ma-slien''''), n. Same as 
putp-cuginc. 

pulp-meter (pnlp'm6*'l6r),)i. Adovice for reg- 
ulating the quantity of pulp supplied to a pa- 
per-machine, tliat tlie quantity may ho adjusted 
to tho required width and weight of the slieot. 
pulp-mill (pulp'mil), 11 . A pulp-gi'inder, pulp- 
ing-machine, or pulper. 

pulpous (pul'pus;, a. [= P. pulpcux = Sp. Pg. 
piilposo = It. poiposo, pulpy, < L. pulposus, 
fleshy, < pulpa, tho fleshy portion of a body, 
solid Uesli : seo puip.1 Consisting of or resom- 
hlingpulp; pulpy. 

The redstreak, , . . wliosD pulpous fruit 
Witli gold irradiate and vermilion, shines 
Tempting. J’. Philips, Cider, i. 

P'UlpOHSnesS (pul'pus-nes), n. Tho state or 
quality of being pulpous; softness and moist- 
ness. Imp. Diet. 

pulp-strainer (pulp'stra^n^r), n. A sieve for 
straining pulp; specifically, a sieve for this pur- 
pose used in paper-making. 
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pulp-washer (pulp'wosMer), «. A machine for 
cleansing paper-pulp from dirt and foreign mat- 
ter; a pulp-dresser, it Ims a screen to retain grain, 
stones, etc,, and devices for carrying off dirty water and 
admitting a fresh supply. 

pulpy (pul'pi), rt. [< pulp + -yi.] Like pulp ; 
soft; flesby; pultaceous; succulent: as, the 
pulpp eovenng of a nut; the pulpy substance 
of a peach or cherry. 

Long'st thou for Butter? bite thepoulpy part, 

And neuer better c.amc to any Mart. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas's "Weeks, i. 3. 

In lupins these sides [of the bean] do sometimes 
arise with the stalk in a resemblance of two fat leaves. 

Sir T. Browne, Urn-burial, iii. 

Pulpy disease of the synovial membrane, Brodie’s 
disease. See disease. 

pulque (piil'ke), «. [Sp.,< hlex. pulque.'] A 
fermented drink m.ide in Mexico and some 
countiiesof Central America from the juice of 
the agave or maguey, .-igavc Americana. The sap, 
which abounds in sugar and mucilage when the plant is 
about to dower, is at that time drawn into a cavity formed 
by cutting out t!ie bud and upper leaves. The yield may 
be as much as two gallons a day for several inonths. The 
Juice is fermented in reservoirs of ranhide, and early in 
the process is pleasant, resembling spruce-beer, but at the 
end acquires the putrid odor of the animal matter con- 
tained in the hides. It is, ho^vever, a favorite beverage 
with the Slexicans. 

pulque-hrandy (piil'ke-hian''di), «. A strong 
spirituous liquor produced in Mexico by distil- 
ling pulque, tho larger jiart of which is so con- 
sumed; aguardiente; mescal, 
pulsate (pul'sat), v. i.; prot. and pp. pulsaicd, 
ppr. puhatiug. [< L. pulsatus, pp. of pulsarc, 
beat, strike, push, drive: see putsch.] To heat 
or throb, as tho heart or a blood-vessel ; con- 
tract and dilate in alternation or rhjdhmieally, 
os tho heart iu systole and diastole, the disk of 
a jellj'fish in swimming, tho vacuoles iu some 
protozoans, etc. 

The heart of a viper or frog will continue lo pulsate long 
attcr it is taken from the hoily. Parivin. 

pulsatile (pul'sa-til), a. and n. [= P. pulsatile 
= Sp. jiulsatil '== Pg. qmlsatil = It. pulsatile, 
< ML. 2 >tilsatiUs, heating, striking, throbbing 
{nout. iiulsatile, asievo),< L. jndsnrc, pp. pulsa- 
tus, beat, strike: see pulsate, jiulse^.] I. a. 1. 
Cap.able of pulsating; pulsating or pulsatory; 
throbbing; beating. — 2, Requiring to be struck 
in order to produce sound; in music, noting an 
instrument the tone of which is produced by 
blows, as of a bammev, as a drum, tambourine, 
cymbals, or a boll. The epilhet is not commonly used 
with reference to stiingcil instruments, Hke the tlulclmer 
or ttie pianoforte, though it properly belongs to them. 
Compare percusstve. 

II. n. A music.al instrument which is sound- 
ed by means of blows. 

Pulsatilla (pul-sa-til'a), n. [ML. pulsatilia, 
pulsatilla, dim., <.'1,. jmisarc, pp.jiulsatus, beat, 
strike: see piifsnfc, pulsatiic.] Tbe pasque- 
flower, .dticwtowc rulsutUla; also, in jiharmacog- 
rapliij, A. pratciisis and A. patens (v.ar. Nuttat- 
llana). These plants have medicinol properties. Also 
pulsatitt. See pasque.potccr. 

pulsation (pul-sa'sbon), n. [= F. pulsation = 
'Pr. jiulsacio = Sp. piilsacion = 'Pg.pulsa^ao = 
It. jmlsazionc, < L. pulsalio(n-), a beating, a 
striking, < pulsarc, pp. pulsatus, strike, boat: 
see putsatc, jitdsch.] 1. Tho act or pirocess of 
pulsating, or beating or throbbing: as, tlie ]>ul- 
satiou of ttio heart, of an .artery, of a tumor. — 
2. A single boat of the heart or a blood-ves- 
sel. — 3. A beat or stroke by wbieh some medi- 
um is alleeted, as in tbe propag.ation of sound. 
See bcath, n., 2. — 4. In law, a beating without 
pain. 

The Cornelian law *'i]c ln}nriis*’ prohibited pulmtim ns 
well asverberation, distingulsbiiig vcrberatloii, which was 
aecompanicd with pain, from puliation, wliicli was attend* 
cd with none. Macltslone, Com., III. viil. 

pulsative {piil'sa-tiv), a. [= E'.jyulsatif = Sp. 
Pg. pulsativo; as pulsate + -ivc,] BumoviSpul- 
satiic. 

pulsator (pul-&a'tor), n. [< L. pulsator, one -svlio 
beats or strikes, < imlsai'c, pp, pulsatus, beat, 
strike: bqq pulsate.'] 1. A beater; a striker. — 
2. The pnlsometor pump. — 3. A small gravi- 
tating raacliiuo or shaker, nsed in diamond- 
miniug in South Africa and elsewhere. It 
works on tho same principle as the jigger. 
Pulsatoria (pul-sa-td'ri-ri), /i. pi. [NIj.: see 
2 )ulsator,] A group of parasitic Infusoria, 
called a subclass, framed for tbo reception of 
Pulsatella convolutse, a rhythmically pulsatile 
organism without cilia and with a differentiated 
contractile vesicle, found in tho mesoderm of 
a planarian worm, Convoluta schulzeu 
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pulsatory (pul'sa-to-ri), a. [= Sp. Pg. pulsa- 
torio, < Ij. beat, strike: see pulsc^.] 

Same ns pulsatiic. 

An inward, pungent, and ;9wZ«aior.v ache witiiin the skull. 

Sir II. WoUon, Reliquiro, p. 418. 
Pulsatory current, in elect., a cuirent rapidly and regu- 
larly intermitted. 

The current is one wliich results from sudden 

or instantaneous changes in the intensity of a continuous 
current. Jour. Franklin Inst., CXXI. 34. 

pulse^ (puls), n. [Now aecom. to L. spelling; 
iu ME. poulce, pouSf < OF. pous, 

poux, a beat, stroke, pulse, F. ponls, pulse, = 
Pr. xmls = Sp. Pg.pulso = It.x^olso = I).po?5=r 
'MIjOi. ]) uls=iG. Sw. Dan. pH?5, pulse, <L.p«/5«s, 
a beating, striking, pushing (jyidsus venarum, 
‘the beating of tho veins, ^ the pulse), (.pellere, 
pp. XBilsus. strike, diive, push. Of. xndsc'^, v.] 

1, A beat; a stroke; especially, a measxired, 
regular, or rhythmical beat ; a short, quick mo- 
tion regularly repeated, as in a medium of the 
transiuission of light, sound, etc. ; a pulsation; 
a vibration. 

The vibrations or pulses of this medium, that they may 
cause the alternate ftts of easy transmission and easy re- 
flexion, must be swifter tlmn light, and by consequence 
above 700,000 times swifter than sounds, Nexeton. 

I . . . caught once more the distant shout, 

The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows. 

Tennyson, In Memoriara, Ixxxvil. 

2, Specifically, in physiol,, the series of rhyth- 

mically reoiirring maxima of fluid tension in 
any blood-vessel, consequent on the contrac- 
tions of tho heart. These may be perceived by palpa- 
tion, and recorded by the sphygmograph, and often pro- 
duce a visible eifect in dilating the vessel, or causing a 
lateral movement of it. Tho pulse is for the most part 
conflned to the arteries, but a venous pulse occurs (see 
below). Tliere is one arterial pulse for each ventiic- 
ular systole; but in disease a ventricular systole maybe 
too feeble to produce a sensible pulsation in a distant ar- 
tery. as at the tvrist, or again eacli pulsation may be 
double. (See dicrotic pulse.) Tlte features of the pulse 
are the times between successite pulsations, the maxima 
and minima of pressure, and tho way in which tlie tension 
changes from maximum to minimum and to maximum 
again, represented in the form of the sphygmographic 
tracing. The normal pulse exhibits approximately equal 
and equidistant maxima, the rate being in adults between 
70 and 80 (see the rise of pressure is sharp, 

the fall slow with only a slight dicrotic wave; the extent 
of change (amplitude) is not excessive ; and the tension 
of the blood in the vessel is neither too high nor too low. 
As taken with Basch's sphygonomanometer, the radial 
(maximum) tension in health usually lies between 185 and 
105 millimeters inercurj'. 

He perceyuede by his pous he was In peril to deye. 

And bote he hadde recouerthe rather that rise sholde he 
neuere. Piers Plowman (C), xx. 60. 

His pous [var. poivs, poulcc] and pawmes of his hondcs. 

Chaucer, Trollus, iii. 1120. 
■yet she 'a warm, her pulses beat, 

'Tis a sign of life and heat. 

Fletcher, Faithful Shepherdess, Hi. 1, 
Stir not a Pulse ; and let my Blood, 

That turbulent, unruly Flood, 

Be softly staid. 

Con£rrcy<?, On Mrs. Hunt, 

3, In 7}iusic, same ns heat or accent. — 4, Fig- 

uratively, feeling; sentiment; general opinion, 
drift, tendency, or movement, private or public : 
as, the jndseotaii occasion; tliepH?6“c of the com- 
munity — Anacrotic pulse, a pulse in which the first 
wave is not the highest, so that the ascending limb of the 
pulse-c'irve is notched.— Bounding pulse, a large, more 
or less frequent pulse.— Corrigan’s pulse, the typical 
pnlseof aortic regurgitation: a laige, quick, suddenly col- 
lapsing pulse.— Dicrotic pulse, a pulse in which the 
dicrotic wave is excessive; a double pulse.— Entoptic 
pulse, pulsation of the retinal arteries ns revealed by 
the ophthalmoscope or by Purkinje’s method. — Filiform 
pulse, a thready pulso; the pulse when the artery is con- 
tracterl and tire pulsations are feeble.— Frequent pulse, 
a pulso in which the number of beats per minute is exces- 
sive. Alsocallcd rapid and sometimes — Full 

pulse, a large pulse the arterj’ not being coniracted. — 
Hard pulse, a pulse where the artery is not easily com- 
pressed, the blood-tension being high; pulsus dm us. — 
HyperdicrotiC pulse, a very marked dicrotic pulse. — 
Infrequent pulse, a pulse in which the mimber of pul- 
sations per minute is abnormally low; pulsus rams. Some- 
times called s^otypidse.-Irregularpulse.apulse in which 
the pulsations are of unequal strength or recur at unequal 
intervals, or whiuh is abnormal in both these respects — 
Large pulse, a pulse in which the amplitude or differ- 
ence between the maximum and minimum of tension is 
great; pulsus mognus.— Monocrotic pulse, a pulse with 
onlyonedlstinguishablewave.— Polycrotlcpulse.apulse 
where there are several secondary waves. — Postdicrotlc 
pulse, apiilse in which tho postdicrotlc wave is well mark- 
ed. —Predlcrotlc pulse, a pulse in which there is a large 
predicrotic wave.— Quick pulse, (a) A pulse in which 
the rise of tension is veiy rapid, or in wlilcl* the time oc- 
unpied by the rise and the greater part of the fall is very 
short; pulsus celer. {b) A frequent pulse.— Recurrent 
pulse, the reappearance of a pulse in an artery beyond 
tlie point where it is comiircssed, due to distal anastomosis. 
— Slow pulse, (fl) A pulse in wiiich the rise of tension 
is very slow, or in which the time occupied by tlie rise 
and the greater part of the fall is unusually long ; pulsus 
tardus. (6) An infrequent pulse.— Small pulae, apulse 
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Jn which the amplitude or diflercnce between maximum 
and minimum of tension is small ; pulsus parvus. — Soft 
pulse, a pulse where the artery is e.asily compressed ; 
pulsus mollis. The individual pulsations may be well 
marked.— Tbready pulse, a veiy small, frequent pulse 
in a contracted artery. — To feel one’s pulse. ngura« 
lively, to sound one's opinion; try or know ones mind. 
— ■Wiry pulse, a small, frequent pulse in a contracted 
artery. 

pulse^ (pills), v.) pvet. and pp.pidscd, ppr. imls- 
iiiff, [< L. pulsarc, beat, strilje, push, drive, 
freq. of pcllcrc, pp. pulsus, heat, strike, push, 
drive. Of. p»siil, ult.< L. pulsnrc, and see com- 
2 >c!, expel, impel, inopcl, repel, niipulsc, compulse, 
cxpulse, impulse, etc.: see also piulsnte, and 
pulscl-, «.] I. trans. 1+. To drive. 

And I (my Bunne] thy noble name with foule reproch have 
stain'd, 

ruUt forth through spyte from princely throne, and place 
where father raimd. P/incr, illneid. 

2. To drive hj’ a pulsation of the heart. [Rare.] 
II. inirans. To boat, as tlio arteries or heart. 
Faint panting puls liis ioynts, and tier’d with pains his 
entrails l)cal. Phner^ ./Fneid, x. 

Tlie lieart, when separated wholly from the body, in 
some animals, continues still to pulse for a cousiderahlo 
time. llav- 

pulse- (pills), n. [< ME. puls^ also jiovsc^ < OF. 
pouls^ ])oJSy pous, < L. puls {pult-) = Gr. TdP.rof, 
pottage of beans, peas, porridgo, Cf. 

poultice.'] 1. Tbo esculo' leguminous 

plants cultivated as fi' crops, as 

peas, beans, lentils, o ^ 

Vparlook. 

Or as a guest ' j 1, at his pulse. 

Miltou, P. lU, ii. 278. 

2. One of the plants iirodueing pulse. 

Ever}' 

There lande is coldc, is hcn’cst nowe to liuls. 

^ Patladius, llusboudric (E. E, T. S.X p. ICO. 

High climb ids jnilsc in many an even row, 

Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below. 

Crutfre, Wot ks, I. 41. 

pulse-curve (puls'korv), u. The sphygmograph- 
ic tracing of a pulse-wave, 
pulse-glass (puls'glas), u. An instrument in- 
tended to exhibit tbo ebullition of liquid at low 
temperatures, constructed 
lik 
arc 

and p: , 

ether, or alcohol, the supernatant 
air Imving been expelled by boll* 
ing, and tiie opening liermctically scaled by a blowpipe. 
If one of the liulbs is grasped, tlic heat of tlic hand will 
catise the formation of vapor and drive tlio liquid into 
the other bulb, producing a violent ebullition In the lat* 
ter. E. IJ. Knvjht. 

pulseless (puls'lcs), n. pulse + -less.'] Huv- 
ing no pulse or pulsation. 

Ilolny a full half.houron the sofa, dcath-cohl, and al* 
mostp»fj»<'frw. Kiiyjsleij, Two Years Ago, xl. 

pulselessness (puls'les-uos), u. Failure orcc.s- 
sntion of tlie pulse. 

pulsellum (pul-scrum), pi. pulscUa (-U). 
[NL., dim. of L. puhu.^, a beating : sec pulscK] 
A propulsive filament or llagollifonn appen- 
dage, as tlic tail of a spermatozoan, which by its 
lasliing motions propels the body to whicli it 
is attached, it is a inodlflcd form of nngellum chiolly 
characteristic of spermatozoa, but possessed by some few 
llagellate infusorians, whose action serves to drive tlic 
animalcule backward tlirougli tlie water. E. It. Lankes^ 
ter; Ii'. S. Rent. Compare jlagcllum, (jubernaeulum, trac- 
tcllum. 

The llagelliim of the Flagellata Is totally distinct from 
the pidsclluui of the IJacteria. Enei/c. Brit., XIX. 850. 

pulse-rate (puls'rut), n. The number of pulsa- 
tions of an arterv in a minute. Tlie normal rmlec- 
rate of man in adult 'life, reclining, and undisturbed by ex- 
ertion, averages, for tlic time between breakfast and retir- 
ing at night, about 72. There Is a large diurnal variation, 
the rate falling to CO or below during thoiilglit, and rising 
to 75 or more at noon or some other time during the day. 
Tlie rate is from 140 to 120 or less during (lie first year of 
life, falisin the ncxtycar to 100, and readies tlie adult rate 
sliortly after puberty; after 00 years of ago there Is a 
slight increase. The pulsc-ratc of woman is n to .5 beats 
higher than tliat of man. Height of st.aturc dlininislics 
pulse-rate. The rate during health varies greatly, from 
unknown causes, in different persons — some rates being 
40 or less, and otliers 100 or more, without inconvenience 
orotlicrderangcmentof bealtli. Tlic pulse-rate Is higher 
in a standing tlmn In a sitting, or, still more, in a recum- 
bent posture. It Is raised by excitement, by exertion, by 
pyrexia, by vaiious drugs and diseases. 

pulse-'warmer (puls' war*'m6r), «. A wristlet. 
[Colloq.] 

pulse-wave (puls'wav), n. Tlic wave of raised 
tension and arterial expansion wliicli starts 
from tbo aorta with each ventricular systole, 
and travels to tbo capillaries. Its velocity va- 
ries greatly, but in most cases lies between 4 
and 12 meters per second.— Fundamental or pri- 
mary pulse-'Wave, the wave resulting from the primary 
or ventricular impulso; the wave Indicated by tbo Initial 


cmperaturcs, constructed 

ike a cryopliorus. The bulbs (-^ 

.re connected by a slender stem, 

nd partially cliai-ged wltli water, ^ 


Pulse glass. 
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upward stroke of the pulse-curvc. — Secondary pulse- 
wave, a wave following the primary wave, and due to the 
elastic nature of the arteunl xvalls; a w'ave indicated by 
an elevaHon following the initial upward stroke of the 
pulse-curvc. See jwrfscl, 2. 

pulsific (pul-sif'ik), a. [^(.jmlsc + •i~ftc.] Ex- 
citing tlie pulse; causing pulsation. [Bare.] 
To make [the muscular constriction of the hcartl no- 
thing but a 7 >Mf«yicA: corporeal quality in the substance of 
the heart itself is very unphilosophical and absurd. 

Cudxcortk, Intellectual System, p. 161. 

pulsimeter (pul-sira'o-t6r), [Also ptulsomc- 
icr; < h.jmlsnSf pulse, + Gr. pirpov, monsure.] 
An instrument for measuring the strength or 
quickness of the pulse. 

pulsion (pui'shqn), «. [<LL.j)M7sm(«-), abeat- 
ing, a striking, < L. pcUcrCy pp. xmlsus, beat, 
strike, drive: see pulse^J] The act of driving 
forward : opposed to suction or traction. 

How general and ancient soever the common opinion 
may be that attraction is a kind of motion quite differing 
from pxtltion. if not also opposite to It, yet I confess T con- 
cur in opinion . . . xvith some modern natuialists that 
think attraction a species of ptilxion. 

Boyle, Cause of Attraction by Suction, i. 
Tlie operation of nature Is different from incclmnlsm, 
It doing not its work by tnision or pulrion, by knockings 
or tlirustings, as if it were without that which it wrouglit 
upon. C«diror//i, Intellectual System, p. 156, 

pulsive (pul'siv), a. [< L. pulsus, pp. of j)t7- 
Icrc, boat, strike, drive (see j)h7.sc 1), + -!»c.] 1. 
Coustraining; compulsory. [Rare.] 

Tlio pulsive strain of conscience. Marston. 

2. Impulsive. Karcs. 

In end iny brninc no art affoords 

To mint, or stamp, or forge new’ coyned words, 

John Taylor, Works (1630), 

pulsometer (pul-som'c-tcr), n. [< L. pulsusj a 
boating, + Gr. //rrpoi', measure.] 1. Same as 
X)ulsimc(cr . — 2. In vtcch.i a kind of stcnm-con- 
densing pump acting on the principle of a vacu- 
um-pump. By interposing a stratum of air between 
tlic steam and tlic w'ater !t fumis a far more economical 
machine than the old style of vneumn-pump. In the Il- 
lustration a nmln’ 
arc liottlc-sh.apcd 
cliainbcrs; Ms the 
bonnet w*ith 
steam passages; c 
Isnspliericalvnlve 
which excludes 
thcstc.ainfiom one 
chamber while 
permitting It to 
llowintotiieothcr. 

Steam enters at s; 

(I is an imhictlon- 
pa^age for water; 
e ami «' are vul- 
canized rubber 
valves; / and f, 
valve-scats ; h, tiic 
delivery • passage, 
sliowii (witli other 
parts) in dotted 
outline; y and y', 
eduction • valves 
for water; i and 
I, valve guimls; A 
ail nlr-clmmbcr ; 
k and A.-', bonnets 
covering open- 
ings whereby the 
valves may bo 



Pulsometer. shown in section. 


reached for niljnstmcnt or repair; I and 1', rods w liich hold 
ttic induction-valves and their attachments in place; n 
and brass Foekel-hcntlcd bolts wlilcl) seciiic the valves 
y and y' and their nttncbinciits in Iheir pluce.s. Into the 
neck of c.acli of the chambers a ami a Is screwed a small 
inlet nlr-vnlvo(not shown). A similar valve Is ntteil to the 
chamber A Steam entering chambers expels Its contents, 
nnd then,coiidcii8liig, forms a partial vacuum. Tlic valve 
tticii closes tlie opening Into (bat chamber, nnd admits 
steam Into tlic otlicr. Water (ben rises to lUl the vacuous 
ciinmbcr; also a little air enters through tlie minute air- 
valve in the neck. By this time the contents of tbo otber 
ebamber arc expelled, the steam condenses therein, and 
other events follow os described fortlic lii-st chamber. Tlio 
small quantity of air admitted, liclng heavier than steam, 
forms a film over tlic upper surface of the water, and, be- 
ing a non-conductor of beat, prevents wasteful condensj\- 
t Ion of 8tc.ain, which would otherwise arise from (lie direct 
contact of the steam witli the water. The mnciiinc dc- 
rives its name from tho pulsatory action of the steam 
ejected, and the analogy of Us form, with its Interior 
valves, to the construction of the heart. Also called nywa- 
ineter. 

pulsus (pul'sns),?!. [Tj.: boovuIsc^.'] Thopulso. 
— Pulsus alternaii8,a pulse In wiilch aUemate beats arc 
strong and weak.— PulSUB bigemlnus, a pulse made up 
of cycles consisting of tw'o beats followed by a pause. — 
Pulsus CGler, a quick pulse. See pulse . — PulsUB dlCTO- 
tUB, a dicrotic pulse. See pulse.— ’PulsUB dlfTerens, a 
pulse unequal In strength, or dissimilar In form in the two 
radlals.- Pulsus durUB, ahartl pulse, Scopufse. — Pul- 
flUB fliifonnis, a filiform pulse. See jmlse. — PulBUB hy- 
perdicrotus, a hyperdicrotic pulse. Sco ptilse.— Pulsus 
IntercurreilS, a pulse in wiilch there is an extra bent In- 
tercalated In a normal series.- PulSUB IntermlttenB, an 
Intermlttentpulse. See jmlse.— PulsuB magnus, a large 
pulse. Sec Pulsus mollis, a soft pulse. See 

jmlsc .— Pulsus monocrotus, a monocrotic pulse, —Pul- 
sus myuTUS, a pulse wiilch becomes feebler and then 
stronger In alternate series.— Pulsus paradoxus, a pulse 


pulverization 

which for the mostpart or entirely disappears during Inspi- 
ration, returning w itli expii-ation. It occurs in some cases 
when the aorta is compressed during inspiration by cicatri- 
cial bands produced by peiicarditis or mediastinitis, in 
some cases of adherent pericardium, and in someof stenosis 
of the trachea or larynx.— Pulsus parvus, a small pulse. 
See jjuZsc.— Pulsus quadligeminus, a pulse In which 
there is a longer pause after every four beats.— PulSUB 
tardus, a slow pulse. Sec Pulsus tremulus, a 

very feeble pulse just perceptible at tlie xvrist as a faint 
fluttering sensation.- PulSUB trigeminus, a pulse with 
a longer pause afterevep’tliree beats.— Pulsusvenosus, 
the alternating expansion and contraction of a vein or 
veins, either due to the contractions of the heart acting 
backward through the large veins, or constituting a di- 
rect centripetal pulse due to arterial relaxation, 
pultt, V, A ^liddlo English form of 
pultaceous (pul-ta'sliius), a. [< h.puls (pult-), 
pottage, porridge (see pulsc'^), + -accous.] 1. 
Soft or semi-fluid, as the suhstanee of a poul- 
tice; pulpy. — 2. Macerated; piilpified; partly 
digested: as, a imltaceous mass of food in the 
stomach. 

Pultenaea (pul-te-ne'il), n. [NL. (Sir J. E. 
Smith, 1793), named after Richard Pultency 
(1730-1801), an English hot.anist.] A genus of 
leguminous sliruhs of the tribe Poclalyriac. It 
is clinrncterizcd by united keel-pctnls, a large banner- 

f )ctnl, two ovules, an o\ate two-valved pod, persistent 
iractlcts closely investing the caly.x, and diy or thread- 
like stipules. The 75 species are all Australian. They 
bear undivided and alternate or rarely whorled flat or con- 
cave leaves, and brownish stipules often enlarged to form 
an involucre under the yellow' or orange flowers, w’lnch are 
solitary in the axils or crowded in tcimiiml beads. They 
arc dwarf and ornamental evergreens, usually from 1 to 3 
feet higli, cultivated chiefly under the name Pultcmea; 
one. P. daphnoidcs, which readies 8 feet, is known in Vic- 
toria ns Seo rtminnn’ff. 

pultert, n. An obsoloto fonn oi poulterer. 
pultesset, pultiset, n. Obsolete fonns oipioul- 
iicc. 

pultriet, n. An obsoloto foi-m ot poultry, 
pulture, n. Scoputiire. 
pulu (pii'lo), n. [Hawaiian.] A fine silky yel- 
lowish fiber obtained in tho Hawaiian Islands 
from tree-ferns of the genus Cibotium, the 
bases of whoso leafstalks it densely covers. 
It is exported in coiiBldernble qunutity, chfclly to San 
Pmiiclsco, (or use in slnlllnK mattresses, etc. A species of 
the penns, C. Vinromctz. of tropical Asia and the .Malayan 
islands, yields (as do also species of Di‘cA'Sonifi)a like prod- 
uct, used for the same pinpose, and also employed in sur- 
Rcry ns a mechanical styptic. 

pulv. An abbreviation of Latinpttiiu's, powder: 
used in medical prescriptions, 
pulverable (purve-ra-bl), a. l< h. pulrcrare, 
cover with dust, fodtice to powder (< pulvis 
(pulrcr-), dust, powder), + -able.] Capable of 
being pulverized, or reduced to fine powder. 
[Rare.] 

In . . . tholndlcsliofnmishedhlmselfwithsomcliqnid 
Enl)stnnce3 nllorded hy vounded plants, that ns soon ns 
lie came near P.nrope, nnd not hefore, turned into consis- 
tent nnd pulvcrnllc liodlcs. Hoyle, Works, I. 636. 

pulveraceous (pul-ve-ra'sbius), a. [< h.pul- 
ris (pulrcr-), dust, powder, -b -rtccoit.e.] In bof. 
nnd zoiil., having a dusty or powdery surface; 
pulverulent. 

pulveraint (pnl've-rriu), «. [= F. pulreriu, < 
It. polrcriuo, < ptilrcre, powder: sec pouulcr.] 
A powdcr-liorn, especially one for fine priming- 
powder. 

pulverate (pul'vc-rfit), r. pret. andpp.jtid- 
rerated, ppr. ptilr'crolintj. [< L. jtiilrerafus, pp. 
of puircrarc (> It. polrcrarc), cover with dust, 
reduce to powder, < pulris (pulrcr-), dust, pow- 
der: sQojwuulcr.] To boat or reduce to powder 
or dust; pulverize. [Rare.] 

They litter tliem [their hoi-ses] in tlieirown dung, first 
diyt'tl in tlic Sun amlj/nftrrntrd. Sandys, Travniles, p. 61. 

Pulveratores (pul‘'ve-rri-t6'rez), u.pl. [NL., 
pi. oi pulrcrutor, < li. puircrarc, pp. pulrcrntus, 
reduce to powder: sco puircralc.] Birdsavhicli 
liabitunny roll themselves in tho dust, as tho 
Itasores. 

pulver-dayt (pul'ver-da), n. Same as Pulrcr- 
IVcducsdny. 

pulver-disht (purver-dish), u. [< L. pulris ( pul- 
rcr-), dust, ashes, + E. dish.] A vessel iu wliielt 
were placed the nslies wliicli were to bo sprin- 
kled upon tlie faithful on Ash 'Wednesday, 
pulvereous (pul-vO're-us), a. [< L. jiulrcreus, 
containing dust, < pulris (j)ulrcr-), dust, ashes: 
seo poirder.] Powdery or dusty ; pulvcnilent. 
pulverin, pulverine (pul've-riu), ». [< L. pid- 
ris (pulrcr-), dust, ashes, + -iu", -inc".] Ashes 
of barilla. 

pulverizable (pul've-ri-za-bl), a. [= F. pul- 
rerisrdde = Sp. pidrc’rieabh = It. polvcrieeabilc ; 
ns pulrcriec + -able.] Capable of being pulver- 
ized. Also spelled pulrcrisnblc. 
pulverization (pul"ve-ri-za'sliqn), u. [= E. 
pulrerisution = Sp. jndrcrieaciuu = Pg. pulvc- 
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riza^ao = It. polvcrizzazionc ; as pulverize + ; 
-ntioii.] Tho act of pulverizing, or reducing to 
dust or powder. Also spelled pidrerisatioM. 
pulverize (purve-riz), v.; pret. and pp. pulver- 
ized, ppr. pulvcr'i'ziiuj. [= F. pulveriser = Pr. 
polvcrizar = Sp. Pg. pulvcrizar = It. polveriz- 
zare, pnivcrczzurc, < LL. jiulvcrizarc, reduce to 
du.st, < Ii. nulvis {pulvcr-), dust, powder: see 
poirdcr.J I. trails. To reduce to line powder, 
as by pounding, grinding, etc. 

The zealous Propliet, with lust furj’ moov’d. 

Toie all the Iloast, his Brother sharp reproov’d, 

And Jililvcrizd their Idol. 

Sl/lvcMer, tr. oE Du Bart.as's Weeks, it, The Lawe. 

II. iiitrnus. 1. To beconio reduced to fine 
powder; fall to dust. — 2. In nrnith., to roll or 
wallow in the dust; take a sand- or dust-bath, 
as a heu or partridge. 

Also spelled pulverise. 

pulverizer (pul'vc-ri-zer), ii. 1. One who or 
that which pulverizes; especially, a machine 
for breaking tho soil, crushing stone, giinding 
grain, etc. — 2. In ornifh., a bird that habitually 
lolls or wallows in the dust or takes sand-baths; 
one of the rulvcralorcs. 

'Tlie singularity of manpere . . . peculiar to a few spe- 
cies, hy some c-aUcd pulverizers, 

J. Jicnnie, in Tlontagu’s Ornith. Diet. 

Also .spelled niilrcriscr. 

pulverizing-mill (pnl've-ri-zing-mil), n. An 
apparatus for reducing t’iio ingredients of gun- 
powder separately to an impa]]iahlo powder 
before they- are combined in the incorporatiug- 
mill. 

pulverous fpnl'vp-rus), a. [< L. pidris (jiidrrr-), 
dust, powder: see powder.'] Consisting of dust 
or powder; like powder. Smart. 
pulverulence (pul-ver'o-lons), ii. [< puiveru- 
leidt) -4- -rf.] ilustinoss; powder; the state of 
being dusted over, powdery, or pulverulent, 
pulverulent (pul-vor'g-lent), a. [= F.pulvdru- 
lent = Hp. I’g. pulveruleiito,i L. pidvcridciitus, 
full of dust, covered witli dust, < pnlris(pidvcr-), 
dust, powder: see pnwdc r,] 1. Dusty ; consist- 
ing of fine powder; powdery: as, calcareous 
stone is sometimes found in tlie pidrendcut 
form. — 2. In zoiit., finely powdery or dusty, 
ns .s surface ; ('.specially, covered as if powdered 
witii very minute soaics, ns an insect. — 3. In 
hoi.: («)’ Covered as if witli powder or dust; 
pulvcraccous: said of surfaces. (6) Of very 
slight cohe.sion : said of tissues. 

The “llnllus," which increases in thickness hy tho for. 
m.ation oE new hay era upon its free surface, has no very dc. 
lined limit, and, in consequence of tlio etlglit adlicsion oE 
its cuinpont-nte, Is said to be putvcnilent." 

ir. P. Carpenter, Slloros., § 325. 

4. Addicted to hung and rolling in tho dust, as 
fowls. 

Pulver-Wednesdayf (pul'vir-wcnz'da), ii. [< 
L. putris {putter-), dust, ashes (see powder), + 
ircdiiesdai/,] .Sumo ns Ash ll'cdiicsday, 
pulvilt (pul'vil), n. [Also pidvillc andpidc/Ho, 
puhdtio, pidriiio; < It. polvigiio, < L. pulvillus, 
a little cushion, contr. from pulvinulus, < piil- 
viuiis, a eusliion, an elevation.] A little bag 
of perfumed powder; a sacliet. 

TIictc stands the Toilette, Nursery of Charms, 

Completely fnrnislid with bright Beauty's Anns; 

'Tlie I’.itch, the I’nwder Box, Piitvillc, rerfunics, 

Pins, Paint, a ilatturiiig GIilss, and Black lead Combs. 

Oag, 'The Pan, I. 120. 

pulvilt (pnl'vil),!'. E. [<pu!vi!,u.] To sprinkle 
witli piiivil or a perfumed posvdor. 

Have yon pvlvilVd tbo Coachman and Postilion, that 
tbc} may not stink of the Stable? 

Conc/reve, Way of the World, iv. 1. 

pulvil-casef (pul'vil-kiis), n. A rocoptacle for 
perfumed powder and other articles of tho toi- 
let, as combs, etc. 
pulviliot, Same aapulvil. 

It was easy for the porter in Farquhar to jiass for Beau 
Clincher, by borrowing his lace and ids pidcilin. 

itacaulai/, Petrarch. 

pulvillar (pul'ri-liir), a. [< h. pulvillus + -ar^.] 
Cusliion-like or p.ad-like, as a process on an in- 
Boct’.s tarsus between the claws; of or pertain- 
ing to a pulvillus. 
pulvillet, II. Same aspidmi. 
pulvilli, II ■ Plur.T.1 of pulvillus. 
pulvilliform (pul-vil'i-f6nn), a. [< h. pulvillus, 
a little cushion, -b forma, form.] In entom., 
resenihling a pulvillus; oushion-liko : as,apul- 
rilliform empodium. 

pulvilliot, pulviliot, )i. Same aspulvil. 

Tlie flowers perfumed the air with smells of incense, 
ambergris, and pulviltios, and were so interwoven with 
one another that they grew up in pieces of embroidery. 

Addison, Bpectator, No, G3. 
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pulvillus (pul-vil'us), pi. pulvilli (-1). [L., 
a little cushion: see piilvil.] In ciiEoni., a little 
process, like a cushion, pad, or sucker, between 
the clavi or claws of the apical or terminal 
tarsal joint of an insect’s leg; a foot-pad. A 
pulvillus is a modifled planlula, onychium, or empodium, 
forming a pad often furnished with tubular hairs which 
secrete an adhesive substance, enabling the insect to walk 
on smooth surfaces. The cushion of a fly's foot is an ex- 
ample. Also pulvinulus. 

pulvinar (pul-vi'nftr), a. and n. [< L. pidvi- 
naris, of or helon^ng to a cushion or pillow; 


pump 

lava from which gas or steam has escaped in 
large (quantities while it was becoming consoli- 
dated. Pumice is usually n form of obsidian, and con- 
tains from Goto per cent, of silica. Ills olten so porous 
as to float on water for a considerable time after being 
ejected from a volcano. After its poi es become filled iv itn 
water it sinks to the bottom, its specific giavity being near- 
ly two and a half times that of water. 

Planted in rude and uncultivated places, amongst rooks 
and dry pumices. Evelyn, bUva, 

Like as a swarm of bees that in an hollow fnum’cepend._ 
Phaer, oEneid, xii. 

, f.; pret. and pp. 


iiidriimriMiii, usually niifrinar, a couch -made of pumiCB (pnm'is or pu'mis), 

cushions; <pt(/i’mi(s, a cushion, bolster, pillow, pumiced, ppr. pumicing. [< qiiiiiiicc, ii.J io 


elovatioii: see jnlloiv.] I. a. Padded or pad- 
like; cushiony; pillowy: as, the pulvinar prorn- 
iueneo of tho brain. 

IT n, 1. A pillow or cushion; a medicated 
cushion. — 2. Tho posterior inner part of the 
optic thalamus, forming a prominence on its 
uqiper surface. Also called posterior itihcrclc. 
—3. Tlie cushion of fat filling up the non- 
artieular part of the acetabulum. 

Pulvinaria (pul-vi-na'ri-il), Ji. [Nil. (Targioni- 
Tozzetti, 1868), < L. jmiriiiiis, a eusbion: see 


polish, rub, or otherwise treat with pumice- 
stone ; especially, in sHver-piating, to clean with 
pumice and water, as the surface of an article 
to bo plated. 

tVe who have ragged beards are cruel by prescription 
and acclamation ; while they who have pumiced faces and 
perfumed hair 'are called cruel only in the moments of 
tenderness, and in the pauses of irritation. 

Landor, Diogenes and Plato. 

The box being finished, the outside is pumiced and pol- 
ished, and any applications of gilding can be made. 

WorJceJiop Jlcceipts, 1st sen, p. 38D. 


2 )ulvini(s['] Anotablogonusof bark-lice or scale- pumiceous (pu-misli'ius), «. of 

insects of tbc bomopterons fatnilj' Cocc/tfre. The or pertaining to pumice, <p»;Hcar(jp?t7)jfc-),pum- 

.vn.1 4lnt luStl. n /lAncA i y. . emc. 1 n iw • V./V 'fi-s Vtiiwrina* Ork'n. 


females are large, circular, and flat, with a dense jvhite, 
cushion-shaped, and waxy egg-mass. They are veiy injuri- 
ous to trees and plants. P. vilis: damages grape-vines in 
Europ*', and P. inmnnrrahilts is a great pest to maple 
ahatle-trces in tlic United States, where it is known as tlie 
cottony maple-fcalc. 

pulvinate (pul'vi-nfit), a. [< h. pulvinatus, 
cusbiou-sliaped, liaving a swelling or elevation, pumice-stone (pum'is-ston), ii. [Formerly also 


ice: seepiiiiiice.] Pertaining to pumiec; con- 
sisting of pumice, or resembling pumice : as, 
immiceous Btructiire. 

Jlinute angular fragments of immiceous glass, such os 
is thrown high In tho air during violent eruptions. 

Science, vn. 373. 


pumic-stonCfp'mmj-stonc ; ipumicc + stone. Cf. 
AS. pumic-sian.] Same asjiumicc. 

Fire, foll’n from Ileav'n, or else by Art incited, _ - - - 
Or from som Mountains burning bowels throw n. 
Repleat with Sulphur, Fitch, and Pump slanc, 

With sparkling fury spreads. . 

Sylvester, tv. of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Furies. 

This mountain, ond indeed the whole island, is evidently 
of volcanic origin, and formed of lava, tufo, and pumice 
stone. Eustace, Italy, III. i. 

Pumie stones I liastly bent 
And tlirewe, Spenser, Shop. Cal., March. 

[< L. piimcx 
Kesembling 
pumice : specifionlly applied in geology to cer- 
tain light spongy rocks having the texture of 
pumice. 

pumicose (pum'i-kos), a. [= It. pumicoso, po- 
micoio, < L. jyumicosus, like pumice, porous, < 
pumex {piimic-), pumice: see pumice.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling pumice. 

The cavity of tho sinus was almost entirely occupied hy 
a piiniicosc deposit. Sir IF. Hamilton, 


(.pulrinus, a cushion, an elevation: seo pillow.] 

1. Pulvinar; cusliiony; pillowy; pad-like. — 2. 

In hot., eushion-shapeii. 

Also putviniform. 

Pulvinate prothorax or pronotum, in entom., a pro- 
tliora.x or pronotum which is depressed in one place and 
appears to he pulled out In others, giving a fanciful rc- 
ecmblance to a cualilon or pillow that has been pressed 
down in any part. Kirhj. 

pulvinated (pul'vi-na-tcd), or. [< piilvtuate + 

-C(i2.] In arch., noting a swelling or bulging out 

in any part of an order, or any member so char- 

acterized, as some friezes. Also called piVioimh (pum'i-si-form) a 

puMnately (p«l'vi-nat-U), adv. In iioE., in a 

pulvini, FhwaX ot jmvinus, 
pul'Tiniform (pnl-vin'i-form), a. [< L. pulvi- 

nus, a cushion, an elevation, + forma, form.] 

Same ns pulvinate. 

* ' pi. pulvimdi 

I cushion, a 
, a cushion, 

an elevation.] In entom., same as indvillus. 

pulvinus (pul-vi'uus), ii.; pi. pulvini (-ni). . . 

rNL.,< L.jii(a'iii«s, a cushion, bolster, pillow, pumie-stonet, ». Samo as pumice-stone. 
elevation: see pillow.] In hot., same ns cush- pummacef, n. An obsolete form ot pomace, 
ion 2 O'). pummel, II. and r. See pummel. 

pulviplume (pul'vi-plom), n. [< NL. pulvi- pummelo, n. Soo jioiiich), 
pluina, < L. puhis, dust, powder, + pluma, a p^p^ (jiump), n 
fcattier.] Same as powder-down. 
pulwar (pul'wiir), w. [Also palivar; E. Ind.] 

A light, kcellcss, neatly built boat used on the 
Ganges. 

pulza-oil (pul'zii-oil), «. [Origin uncertain.] 

A fixed oil yielded by the seeds of the physic- 

nut, .Tatropha Curcas, used medicinally and for 
general purposes. The seed Is produced largely In 
the Capo t'erd Islands, and exported to Lisbon, where 
chiefly the oil Is expre-ssed Also called Jatropha-oil (see 
Jtttrojdia), seednoit, and pnrqueira-oit. 

puma (pu'raii), n. [< Peruv'. puma, a puma.] 

1. Same as coKffdr. — 2. [c((7i.] [NL.] A genus 
of Fclidtc, such as tho cougar. Sir W. Jardinc. 
pumelo, «. See pomelo. 
pumeyf, n. Same ns pumice. 

Thetis In her bower 
Of pumey and Iralucent pebble stones 
Receives tho weary bridegroom of the sea. 

Peelc, England's Holidays. 


^ _ [<ME.piimpe, <OP.poiiipe, 

F. pompc Q Rnss, ponqia) = Cat. Sp. Pg. horn- 
ha, pump ; cf. D. pomp = MLG. LG. pumpe = 

G. jniinpc = Sw. pump = Vaa. pumpe, a pump; 
also in another form, G. idumpc, a pump; cf. 
G. plumpcn = E. dial, plump, r., pump, forms 
simulating plump'^, or more prob. original, and 
connected with plump", and thus ult., like 
plunge, < L. plumhum, lead: see plnmp^. The 
relations of tlio forms are difficult to deter- 
mine, owing in part to the imitative intent 
nppar. present in them.] 1. One of several 
kinds of hydraulic and pneumatic machines, 
(ni A hydraulic machine for raising 


pumicate (pu'mi-kfit), v. t.: pret. and pp.pumi- 
cated, ppr. pumicaling. [k L. pumicatus, pp. of 
pumicarc, rub smooth with pumice, < pumex 
(pHiwic'-),apuraice-stono: seopumiee,] To make 
smooth witli pumice. [Rare.] 
pumice (puraGs or pu'mis), v. [Early mod. E. 
also puniish, also putney, pninic{-stone) ■, < ME. 
pomyce, pomys, pomeys, poniay.se, pomege, < OP. 
"jmmice (?), vernacularly ponce (> E. pounce'^) 
= Sp. pdmez = Pg. pomes = It. pomicc = AS. 
pumie(sidn) = D. ptivn(stccn) = OIIG. humez, 
MH6. humez, bimz, G. hints, hittis{.stciti) = Sw. 
pitnlslen) = Dan. pimp{sten), pumice, < L. 
pumex (pttmic-), pumice-stone, any light po- 
rous stone; perhaps orig. *spunicx, < sputna, 
foam: see spume. Cf. doublet pounce^.] Lava 
having a loose, spongy or oollular structure; 


liquids from alowci toaliiplierlevel 
through a pipe or passage by means 
of ono or more i)istuiis or plungers 
(with orwithout valves), or analogues 
of these devices, working in, or in 
correlation with, one or more pump- 
barrels, pump-stocks, chambers, or 
confined spaces. Of this class tliC 
common single-acting house-pump, 
tho details of which are shown in 
the ciit, is a familiar example, {b) A 
hydraulic mnchineforforcing liquids 
under pressure through one or more 

E ipes or passages, in any dlrec'ion, 
y means of one or more pistons or 
plungers, or analogues of these de- 
vices, working in one or more cylin- 
ders, trunks, pump-banels, pump- 
stocks chambers, orconflned spaces. 
See force pump, (c) A pneumatic 
maclilne for forcing af'riform fluids 
or vapors in any direction tlirough a 
pipe or passage by means of one or 
more pistons, or their analogues or 
equivalents, working in one or more 
chambers, cylinders, ptimp-barrels, 
or pump-stneks. See air-pumjf and 
mcrciirti nir-ptnnp. [In tlie rfia- 
phraym-pump, a reciprocating dia- 
phragm performs the function of a 



Single-acting Cast-iron 
House-pump 
<T, lever; t, plunger 
or piston ; r, fiilcriini ; 
</, cylinder or barrel; 
e, lower valve, or foot- 
valve : y, base, support- 
ing another parts. 



pump 

piston. In the chain-pump, the “buttons” 
are substantially pistons of a lifting-pump. In the spiral- 
pump which forces water througli a spiral passage, as the 
Archimedean screw, the portions of tlie walls of the pas- 
sage lying behind tho liquid ai-e the analogues of pistons. 
In rotary pumps, acting by direct pressure or by centrif- 
ugal force, or having a turbinate form, tho ^"^^ogues of 
pistons are the lotating vanes, buckets, etc. In ' 

pumps, the blades of the propellcr-wheci represent the 
pistons In pumps of the monlc-jus variety, 
steam vacuum-pumps, the pulsometer, etc., the rcpiesen* 
tation of the piston is a volume of steam wlilch first pressts 
upon tlieliquid, and is then condensed and replaced h\ an 
equal volume of liquid, which in its turn is <»sp aceJ by 
another volume of steam. ,tlie analogue of 

the piston is either a liquid column moving 
city to force other portions of liquul or vapor forward, or 
a column of air, gas, or vapor, which, in the steam in jector 
and ejector, is steam that is condensed to a liquid during 
its movement without much reduction in its veloclty.l 
2. [< V.'] An artfnl effort to extract or 

elicit information, as by indirect question or 
remark. [Colloq.] 

I was the easier indeed becauso, for all her wmps, she 
gave no hints of the key and the door, Ac., which, had he 
communicated to her, she would not have forborne giving 
. me a touch of. liichanlsont Pamela,!. 1»1. 


j a current oi eoui .. waifaco-con* 

denser. In a marine engine the water is taken from tho 
sea made to circulate through the condenser, and then 
thrown overboard.— Dental pump, n device for freeing 
the mouth from saliva during dental operations. Also 
called Differential pump.. See thferen- 

fiflL— Double-acting pump, a pump which, instead of 

dlscharclng.andinductingllqindinltsontwnrdstiOKoonlj. 

both Inducts and discharges at each stroke. An Inlet- ami 
an outlet- valve is ai ranged at e.ach cud of tho pump ; tho 
Piston is solid and vulveless ; an induction branch-pipe or 
passage leads to each inlet-v.Mvc ; .and a dischargo branclt- 
Tiine or passage loads from each outlet-valve. EpceutrlC 
nump. a cyliiulcr In which revolve a hub and axis ar- 
fanged eroontrically Tho water enters by one opening 
and escapi's by another, expelled by flaps upon tbo Imb. 
which serve as pistons in the space between the hub and 
case -Jack-bead pump.a pumpliavlngltsdcUvery-plpe 
attached to the pMiip-lmrrel or .cylinder by ugoosenetk 
connection This form of attachment is used especially in 
lifting-pumps for 
raising water from 
deep shafts or l>or- 
lugs.— Mercurial 
pump. Seo vier- 
ciiry air-pump.nu- 
dor merenri/. — Os- 
clUatlng pump, 
a foiTii of pump 111 
wlilch a vessel in- 
closes two Milvod 
ecutors or > ibrat- 
Ing chambers that 
oscillate upon a 
pivot under tho 
control of a handle 
or lever. It oper- 
ates by the oscil- 
lation of the sec- 
tor-shaped pistons, 
which nltcrnatcly 
suck waterlntoand 
dlscliarge It from 
tlio inclosing ves- 
sel. — Pendulum 
pump. •*'ee }ten- 
(lulum. — Pump- 
joint machine, a 
machlnofor fitting 
togetherthe Joints 
of pump-stoekt., by 
boring out and 
turning down the 
joining ends to 
form a socket- 
joint. — Botaiy 
pump, any pump 
tliatnctsbj the ru 
tary motion of tlie 
part or parts that 
force the ll<iuid 
forward. .See cut 
under centrifugal 
— Saliva-: 

Same as 
pump. — f 
acting pump, 
in contradistinc- 
tion to double-act- 


4844 

Cf. B. dial. = G.plmnpen, pump.] I, ik- 

trans. To work a pump ; raise water or other 
liquid with a pump. 

Kot BO, oh Charon, wnnling to defray. 

Thou liast my palnes, I pumpt part of the way. 

Then tug’d at th’ oare, being that only some 
Who in thy barge did neither mourne nor houle. 
Heytcood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 233). 
Marincra, . . . while they pour out their vows to their 
saviour gods, at the same time fall lustily to their tackle, 
and »«mp without intermission. ... 

Warburtorif Divine Legation, in. C. 

Pumping of the barometer, the oscillation of tho mer- 
cury m the tube of a barometer, resulting from sudden 
movements of the instiunient, or sometimes from tho me- 
chanical Influence of blasts of air in compressing or rare- 
fying the air when the barometer is placed near an obstruc- 
tion. At sea, wliero the barometer is subject to the pitch- 
ing and rolling of tho vessel, pumping is cspcctouy trou- 
blesome, and, lU ortlcr to dinifnisli it, marine barometers 
arc constructed with the tube contracted for a consluera- 
blc part of Us length. 

IL irans. 1. To raise Avith a pump: as, to 
pioHp water.— 2. To free from water or other 
Iluid by means of n pump or pumps: ns, to pump 
-- a ship.— 3. To elicit or draw out by or ns by 

...... See n,rtful intcrcogatiou: as, to out secrets. 

employed ^ whilst then pmnp'd out of him 

Jlia business. B. Jonson, Talc ot a Tub, iv. 8. 

4. To subject to n pumping process for tbe 
purpose ot extracting, procuring, or obtaining 
somotltiug, sucii as money, information, or so* 
crets. 


llcro— 'Us too little, hut •tlsullmy store; 

I'll In to pump my dnd, and fetch thee more. 

Banilolph, Muses Looking Oloss, SI. 4. 

Kot to rove, mid pump one's Fniicy 
For Popish Similes beyond .Sen. 

Prior, To Fleetwood Shcphmd. 

I nm going to ,minp Mr. Bentley for designs. 

IS alpole. Letters, II. 204. 
lie . . nimlly made n motion nith his nmi ns If ho 

were working nn Imnglnnry Ihorehy Inti- 

nintlng llmt licfMr. Trotter) considered himself ns nndcr. 
going the process of being piim;>rd by .Mr.SnmucI M ellca 
' VicUm, Pickwick, xvl. 

To pump ohlp, to urinate, tlxiw.) 
pump- (i>u>lu*)> ”• [Pro^i. ^ F.poinpe, pomp, or- 
nament, sltow 0 LG. pump, pomp, sliow); cf. 
G. pumphoscii, wide pantaloons, < (LG.) pump, 
poini), sliow, + /loscii, Iioso; jnimpslicfcl, a 
large, olninsy boot, < (LG. ) pump, uomp, sliow, 

+ utiel'cl, boot : sco pomp. Bor tlio form, cl. 
pump'd tor pompd.] A low slice or sliiipor.witli 
a single nnwellod solo, and svithout a heel, or 
with a very low heel, worn cbieny for dauoing. 
Thy piim;". ns white ns was the milk, 

And yet thnti wonhlst not love me. 

filrrm.Irrrrs Child's Uallmlp, 11. -42). 

Tlion slmlt not need to travel with thy pumjis full ot 

gravel any more, alter a blind jado mid a haimwr. 

ij. JoiMon. Poetaster. 111. 1. 

Tho usual attire of a gentleman, vli. inimPL a R“''i 
waistcoat, a criiBli hat, a sham frill, ami n white choker. 

Thacl'craif, Ikiok of fciiobs, i. 

pumpago (pitm'piij), n. [< pumpt + •nr/e.J 
The aiuoutit pumped; tho quantity or amount 
raised by jiumping. 

The pumpage for the year averaged 
per day. Samtanan, \\ II. IIP. 

pump-barrel (purap'bar'cl), v. Tho wooden 
or metal cylinder or ttibo winch forms the body 
of a immi), and in which tbo piston moves, 
pump-bit (pnnip'bit), n. Same as uosc-hil. 
pump-bob (pmnp'bob), v. In a steam-engine, 
a form of bell-crank lever serving to convert 
rotai-y motion into veeiproenting motion, for 
operating a pump-piston. 

,„%v.n_v.nif r,.i,mT.'linltL «. A togglc-pm used 

‘ u. a] 

piston of 

Liiu v;uuiiin,.i pump, linving a vnlvo opening up- 
ward. — 2. TIio casing or cap of a pump.— Low- 
er pump-box, tlie casing of the lower valvo of a pump, 
-“w" '"v w.r.cr .. _Tfnnpr numn-box. the casing of the upper valve. 

.jypimmapump ceio.c vscin.iliy<i,.in4 tliwliarccd therefrom upper puuiir oua. ,, rni.f , r... i.nw- 

tliat IndUCtB and mrotiKll the eductmn-OIXtnlnc 4. PUmp-brakS <P«mp blUh), (I. 1 llO aTOl 01 haU 

discharges during , ^ , , dlo of a pump, moro particularly that form 

one stroke only-Uic outward stroke. Compare slrolc. , » l,orizontal haud-pieco at tho end 

—Spiral-pump. Same ns Arc/fim<r£fron^{rr<?ir (wlilch see, wiiicii mis u uvii/.viiiu* i 

underArcJiimctZcrtn),— Steam Jet-Pump, a Jetpuinpin of a Icvcr. hoo Orahef, . , 

which water Is driven Ijystcam. In thccnacof the Injector •puinp-Cart (pump'kurt)t 71. A vehlClO cniTVIllg 
this form of pump Is used to feed water to the boiler. See and re8Ci^’’oir, iisod for watoriug and ir- 

fn/ecf'zrand <yVcfor, Avlilch are Bpecinl nnmos for Bteam jet- .1 * p jr 

pumps.— Steam vacuum-pump. Sco rocimm-pianp.— iiKaiiUR. /j. ji7ii»/hu 



pump-kettle 

the partners, to prevent water from i-unning 
down its sides. , 

pump-dale (pnmp'dal), 5!. The disehavge-spout 
(originally and still commonly a trough) of a 
pump, which directs the flow; specifically, a 
long detachable hose or tube used on board 
ship to conduct water from a pump across tbe 
ship and over tbe side. Pump-dales are also 
used in tanneries to convey tan-liquor pumped 
from one vat into another. Also called date. 
pumpedl (pumpt), p.«. -1- Out 

ot breath; panting; breathless; sometimes 
with out. [(Jolloq. or slang.] 

Darkness began to set in, the artillery horses were 
pumped out, and orders were given to retire. 

IF. 7/. Aimrf;, Diary in India, II. SiO. 

pumped^ (pumpt), a. [<.%mmp- -h -ctf^.] Bro" 
vided with pumps; wearing pumps or low dress 
shoes. [Kare.] 

All the young gentlemen tiglitly'cravatted, curled, and 
pumped. Dickens, Domhey and Son, xiv. 

pumper (pnm'pSr), 41. [=G,j>umpe>'; ns pumpt 
-1- -ei'i.] 1. One who or that which pnmps. 

Tho name lasted about two minutes from the time the 
pumper began to dmw out tlio air. Bople, Works, I. 26. 

2. A mineral-oil well from which the oil must 
bo pumped up, ns distinguished from one from 
wlnoli tho oil issues in a natural .jet. 
pumpernickel (pnm'p6r-nik''el), v. G. 
pumpmmiclcl, formerly also 2 >ompcymct:cl, orig. 
a heavy, bloekisli fellow, beuee applied to a 
coai'so, heavy bread; < pumper, the noise of a 
heavy fall (< pumpen, fall, plump: see 
and pumpt), 4 Xictict, a popular abbr. of tbe 
common personal name Nicolaus, Nicholas: see 
Nicl-t, tiioM.] A kind of coarse bread made 
from unbolted rye, used especially in Westpha- 
lia. It lies n Utile' ncldlty, hut is ngrceable to the taste, 
tliongli not very nourishing. Also called Vojnlcmickel. 

pumpett, n. See j’ompd, 
pump-gear (I'ump'ger), n. Xaut,, apparatus 
employed in pumping. , 

pump-handle (pmnp'lian''dl), n. The handle 
orlovernttaclicd to the piston-rod of a pump 
for moving the piston up and down. 

She '8 nvc nml forty. She 's red hair. She 's a nose like 
a pump-1, nndle. Thackerag, Book of Snobs, xl. 

pump-head (pnmp'hod), n. Tho cap or top of 
a ehnin-pmnp, which serves to guide the water 
into tho disehnrgo-spont, and as a cover for 
tho pump and well ; a pump-hood. . , 

pump-hood (pnmp'hud), 4i. A seimcylmtlrieal 
frame eovormg the upper wheel of a chain- 
pump; a pnmp-licnd. ltdirocts the wnterinto 
the discharge-spout, and prevents the throw- 
ing out of part ot it by centrifugal force, 
pump-house (pnmp'hous), n. Same as pump- 
room. 


ing 


pumps.— Steam vacuum-pump, aec cacinu/i-jmi/i,/.-- , mi.n nbnin nf n 

Submerged pump, npumptlicborrelnudvolvcsolwbicli pump-chain (pump chan), n. Iho chain ot a 
are Bubmerged, while Us pump-rod and dlacliargc-pipo cbain-pump. rUnin-nutnn 

extend above the siuface ol the water In which the pump- -nump-cist' 


Kaut., 


, - . . . Sco clinin-pmnp. 

- “t hie water In which the pump- L A (pump'sis'tern), «. 1. 

barrel Is placed The principal ndvaiit.agc pertaining to PumP Cistern U 1 cliahl-DUmP tO rc- 

suhmerged pumps is that tlivlr working parts are not a cistorn or 01 tho lieail Ot p Clinin p T p 
liable to he obstructed by tlio fonnatlun of lee (called ceiVO tllO water, wllClieo it IS com ej CU thlOUgh 
freezing up), as is the case with pumps exposed to effects .Vg giJo by the pump-dalcs. — 2. A con- 

bf very cold air.-To fetch a pump. Sco /cfcM.-To . (g prevent chips and other matters 


It is customary to begin tlie morning IBath. l. CO) by 
iialldiig, Whlcli cniitimics from six till about nine; the 
company then repair to tlie pump-hoim, some to drink tlio 
iiot watem, hut more for pastime, as they are liere amused 
by a hand of luiislc, Mlifch nils up the Intervals of uH 
and pleasantry. life o,f Quin (icprint ISei), p. .00. 

pumping-engine (pump'ing-cn''jin). ». Any 
form ol motor for operating a pump. While 
puniplnK-enpincs of many tjTics arc merely 
pump", a distinction appears to oktnin between thoterms. 
I’umplUK-cnplucs are amouK the laipcst engines coU'* 
Blructcd. They arc often built asbcam.cnpmes,.'isat the 
water-works of Louisville in Kentucky, and also as lion- 
zontal cnplncs directly connected uith horizontal pumps, 
as in the common stcam-pnmp. , 
pnmping-Skaft(pura'ping-Ehnft),ii. Sooshajt. 

pumpion (pum'pion), 41 . pompion, 

poiiwcoiif jioinupion, pompon ; K OF. poiiipoiif a 
melon, a vnrmnt (simiilntinjx a reduplicotod 
form) oE earlier pepon (> ME. pepon), < L. 
jicpo(n-)y K Gr. Trirrcji', u kind of lueion i see 
pepo, Cf. pippin'^. Heiico pnmpUn, q. v.J A 
pumpkin. [Obsolete or urebnic.] 

Ilcrbcs of die bygper sortc. as poimles, Ti^clones, cu- 
cumers, jxnnpons, citrons, and suclie other, coome to tiicn 

perfection in the Bpace of thirtlc dnyes. i - 

^ Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden’s first Looks on Amei ica, 
(cd. Aiber, p. ll>S). 

All manner of strnijpo fruits, ns ^omepninntes, orauRe^ 
pom}>ions. (Arbor s Eng. Garner, I. 4*<). 

Wo’ll use tlilsunwholcsomchuinulity, this gross watery 
weTl leach liini 43 

Indian pomneomf, the water melon, and^ the uiusk-mel- 
Ion, S. Clarke, Four I'lnntations in America (lOfO), p. -0. 

Observe apompion-twine afloat; 

Pluck me one cup from otf the casllc-moatt 

Along with cup you lalse loaf, stalk, and ipot, 

The entire surface of the pool to bool. ^ 

Broiniing, Sordello, 11. 

pump-kettle (pump'kotn), it. A couvex per^ 
forated diaphragm fixed at tho hottom ot a 



pump-kettle 

pump-tube to prevent the entrance of foreign 
matters; a strainer. E. H, Eviglit. 
pumpkin (pump'kin), n. [Formerly also puin- 
kxn (and in popular use, though spelled puinp- 
noAV generally pronounced pung'kin, as if 
■nTilten piinkhi)', an altered fonn, simulating 
the term, -kin, ot puvqyion.'] The fruit of a va- 
riety of Ciicurhiia Eepo; also, the plant vrhich 
profluccs it. The plant is a coarse decumbent vine, 
often mans* feet lonpr; the leaves aie hearUshaped and 
someuhat lobccl, nearlj’ a foot across, and rouph and al* 
most pilckly, ns are also their hollow stalks. Tlie pourd- 
like fruit is neaili’ globular or somewliat oblong, flattened 
at the ends, a footer more in lengtli, and of a deep orange- 
ycUow color when ripe. Inside it is partly filled with a 
drjish stringy pulp containing the seeds; the esculent 
part is a !le«iiy lay'-ran inch or two thick beneath the rind. 
Tlie pumpkin is of supposed Asiatic origin, and is culti- 
vated in many conntiies; in England it has been culti- 
vated either as n cariosity or for food since 1570. It is 
thought to have heeti kmhvn to the American aborigines, 
and to have been planted by them amotig their maize. In 
America it has been largely given as food to cattle, and is 
aPo used on the table, especially in puinpkin-pic; but 
In culinary use it is now lai-gely superseded by the squash, 
and is less grown for other purposes than formerly. The 
pumpkin has various subvarieties, and is closely iLdatcd to 
the vegetable marrow. (See 7nrtrrojrl.) Tlie name is some- 
times wrongly applied to forms of the squash. In Eng- 
land occasionally called gourd or pumitHn-goxtrd. See 
Cucurhita. 

We had an entertainment of boiled wheat with meat in 
it, and a dish of the pumkin kind, dressed after their way. 

PocQckc, Description of the East, II. i. ISl. 

pumpkin-head (i)intip'kin-lied), n. A etupiJ 
fellow; a dolt. [Colloq., U. .S.j 
pumpkin-seed (pump'kiii-scd), ». 1. The .seed 
of the pumpkin. — 2. One of many small ceu- 
travchoid fishes of the genus Zrpowis or i'owotw, 
pspeeially the eommoii .sunfish of the eastern 
Uuited States, L. r/ihhosKs: so called from tho 
.shape. Also iohacco-hoT. Soo cut under sun- 
fish. [U. S.] — 3. A t\qio of yacht-huilt boat, 
broad aud eat- or sloop-rigged. It is a very 
wet sailer. JTnishdlL [Florida.] — 4. Avery 
flat, wide row-hoat, of tho shape of a pumpkin- 
seed, used in water that is shallow or encum- 
bered with weeds or pi'ass. [U. S.] 
pumpkin-vine (pump'kin-vin), n. Tho purap- 
kin-i)lnut. 

pump-lug (pump'lug), !(. A lug cast upon 
the cross-head of a locomotive, to which the 
pump-plunger is attached, aud which imparts 
a rcciproeatiiig motion to tlie plunger, 
pump-piston (pumii'pis'tpn), II. Tho plunger, 
cull, or hueket, rcciproeatiiig in a cylinder, by 
means of which the fuiietioii of a piimp is per- 
formed. 

pump-plunger {pump'plun'',i6r), n. 1. The 
solid piston of a pluuger-pump: used to dis- 
tiiiguisli tliis class of pump-piston from those 
wliich contain a valve. — 2. A pump-piston of 
wliieh the part that operates in the pump-bar- 
rel also e.vteiuls out through tho stutling-box, 
and is either itself the piston-rod or jiluiiger- 
roil, or is eoiiiiected with a piston-rod or plun- 
ger-rod exteriorly to tho stuffing-box. 
pump-room (pump'rom), II. A room connected 
with a mineral spring, in which the waters are 
drunk. 

Her first resolution . . . fivas to seek 3Iiss Tiliicy] in 
tile 7*1(10// Uootfi at noon. In the Pump Jlooin one so 
newly arrived in llatll must he met W’itll. 

Jane Aueten, Nortlianger Ahticy, i.\. 

pump-scraper (pump'skrri"pt'r), v. A circular 
plate used for cleaning out a pump-barrel, 
pump-spear (pump'spur), n. Therod conuect- 
ing the handle aud the valve of a pump, 
pump-staff (piimp'sliif), v. The pump-spear or 
]iiston-rod of a pump. 

pump-stock (piirap'stok), n. The body of a 
pump. 

pump-stopper (purap'stop''6r),)i. Xaut., a plug, 
pump-thunder (pump'tliun‘'di*r), n. [So called 
in allusion to its booming cry ; < *puiiip, var. 
of buiiipl, + thunder.'] Tlie American bittern, 
ISotanrus miii/iliins or tciitifiiuosus. Also called 
thunder-pumper. [Local, tj. S.] 
pump-well (pump'wcl), n. 1. A well from 
which water or other fluid is raised by moans 
of a pump. — 2. Nnnt., a compartment formed 
by bulkheads round the pumps on shipboard, 
to keep them clear of obstructions, to protect 
them from injury, and to afford ready admit- 
tance for examining their condition, 
pumyt, n. [A quasi-sing, form of pumice, taken 
as plural: see puHiice. CC. piimicc-stoiw.] A 
pebble; a stone. [Rare.] 

And oft the jn/nnVs latched. 

Spenser, Sliep. Cal., March. 

punl- (pun), V. t.\ pret. and pp. punned, ppr. 
punning. [C JIE. '‘punen, < AS. punian, beat. 
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punch 


pound: see pounds, the same word in diff. 
form.] To beat; strike with force; ram; pound, 
as in a mortar; reduce to powder. [Obsolete 
or prov. Eng.] 

He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a Bailor 
breaks a biscuit. Shak., T. aud C.. ii. 1. 42. 

The roots must he first sliced and dried in the sunne, 
or by the fire, and then, being punned into floure, will 
make good bread. Ilatdwjt's Yopages, III. 272. 

Yea sometimes in tlie winter season, when he was in 
tiie country, lie refused not to cleave wood, and to punne 
barley, and to doe other country works only for the e.ver- 
cise of liis body. Coghan's Haven of ifealth, p. 225. 

Too much stress cannot he laid upon good sound pun- 
ning. The earth, as it is thrown in, sliould be thorough- 
ly well punned at every stage. 

Preece and Siecuirtght, Telegraphy, p. 19G, 

pun" (puu), r. ; pret. aud pp. punned, ppr. pun- 
ning. [Usually explained as a particular use 
of pun'i, pound, as if to pound or beat words, 
as it were into new sliapcs (ef. ticist, wrest, as 
used of words; clench, clinch, a pun); but this 
cx’planation requires the verb to have been orig. 
transitive, ‘to pound’ (se. words); evidence of 
Riieb a use is lacking, and it is not certain that 
the verii precedes the noun.] I. intrans. To 
make puns. 

■\Vho dealt in doggrel, or who punned in prose. 

Vryden, tr. of Juvenal, x. ISO. 

II. trans. To a/Toct by a i^uu. 

TIjc sermons of Bishop Andrews and the tragedies of 
Shakspearcare full of themlpnnsj. The sinner was jrwn- 
nrd into repentance liy llic fonner, ns in tho latter no- 
tliing is more usual than to see a hero weeping and quib- 
bling for a dozen lines together. 

Addison, Spectator, No. Cl, 

pun- (pmi), It. [See r.] An expression in 
which tlie nso of a word in two different appli- 
cations, or tho use of two different words pro- 
nounced alike or nearly alike, presents an odd 
or ludicrous idea; a play on words that are 
alike or nearly alike in sound but differ in 
ineaninff; a kind of vei'bal quibble. 

A pun can he no more engraven than It can ho trans- 
lated. When tho word is construed into its idea, tlic 
double meaning vanishes. .^Iddiwn, Ancient Medals, ii. 

A better pun on (his word (gayj was made on (he Beg- 
gar's Ojiera, which, it was sahl, made Gay rich, and Blch 
gay. Walpole, Anecdotes of Tainting, V. 02, note. 

-SyiL Pun, Paronomasia. Assonance. Pun and pnro- 
nomasia arc often confounded, hut arc in strictness dis- 
tinct In form and effect. A pun is a play uiK>n two senses 
of tlic same word or sound, and Its effect is to excite a 
sense of the ludicrous: ns, 

Tlicy went and told the 8e.xton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. 

Hood, Sally Brown. 
Even when taken into sober discourse, the pun has an 
effect at least of oddity : ns. 

For Suffolk's duke, may he bo suffocate. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., I. 1. 124. 
ITence modern tnste excludes puns from serious witing 
and speaking. Paronomasia is rather the use of words 
that are nearly but not quite alike in sound, and it height- 
ens tlic effect of what is said without suggesting the ludi- 
crous: ns, “Per angusta ad au| 7 u«f<i'’; "And catcli w’ith 
his surcease success, Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 4 ; 

To begirt the almighty throno 
Beseeching or besieging. Milton, T. L., v. 8G9. 

As in these examples, it is most likely to be used where 
thew’ords thus near in sound arc far ap.art in meaning. 
It is verj’ common In the original languages of the Bible, 
especially In tho Old Testament, as In Isa. v. 7. An at- 
tempt to Imitato it may be found in Mat. xxi. 41. i-evised 
version. Assonance is the bare fact of icscmblonce of 
sound, being generally accidental, and in the majojity of 
cases disagreeable to the car: nR,w\fold old truths, our 
pourr, i/ of, is as, and Andretv drew, the then condition. 
For the technical mcauiiig of amna}icc,6cc dcf. 2 under 
that word. 

puna (pb'nil), n. [Peniv.] In the Peruvian 
Andes, nearly tho same Visjntramo. 

Tscliudi says that by the name of ptina is designated 
the higli table-land in l*cru and Bolivia lying between the 
two great chains of the Cordillera, beginning at an eleva- 
tion of about 10,r»00 feet abo\e the sea-level, and extend- 
ing to the regions of eternal snow'. 

Ja D. Whilneg, Names and Places, p. 100. 

punatoo(pnn-n-to')»w- [Cingalese.] In Ceylon, 
the preserved pnlp of tho fruit of the palmyra- 
palm. It is (he chief food of the poorer classes of the 

f ienlnsulc* of .Taffna for several months of the year, and 
3 used In soups, etc. 

puna-wind (pO'nU-wind), n, A cold and re- 
markably dry wind wbicb blows from the Cor- 
dilleras across the table-hind called the Puna, 
in Peru. 

punch! (punch), v, t. [< ME. punrhen = Sp. 
jmnehar (< 'b\lj,ptmctarc),punz(U'=z Pg. pungar 
(< ML. ^^punciiarCf jmnctuarc), pierce, pricl:, 
punch, sting, < "Mh, punctnare, piincUtrCypxQniv, 
prick, punch, < Xt, puiictuni, pnnetus, a point; 
sec poinO-y v. and v. Tho E. form is in part duo 
to tho related noun puncheon (see punchcon'^)y 
and has been in part confused mth ME._pH«- 



Punclt. 


a, piece to be punched ; /, punch : h, handle ; 
s, support for a ; t, tonys '1 he punch is oper- 
ated by striking with a hammer or sledge at m. 
1 he tongs are usually held in the left hand of the 
smith, and the handle of the punch in Ids right 
hand, his assistant delivering the blows. 


cheuy var. of punischen, punish (see also 
with ME. hunchen, beat, strike (see huncK^).'] 

1. To make a hole or holes in with a punch or 
some similar instmment; pierce; perforate: 
as, io punch a metal plate. 

When I was morl.al, my anointed body 

Bv thee ivas punched full of deadly holes. 

^ Shak., lUch. III., V. 3. 125. 

2. To make with or as with a punch: as,tont»ic7f 
a holo in something— PimcMng-and-shearing 
machine, a machine having botli punches and shearing- 
plates connected with the s.mie standard or bed, and with 
the same driving pulley or motor. — Punching-press, a 
die-press constructed like an ordinary punching-niaclline. 

punch! (punch), ». [< V. ; in part prob. 

abbr. ot pnnclicon^y q. v,] 1, A tool the work- 

ing end of which is pointed, blunt, a continu- 
ous edge inclosing an area, or a pattern in re- 
lief or intaglio, and which acts either by pres- 
sure or percussion (applied in the direction of 
its longitudinal axis) to perforate or nident a 
solid material, or to drive out or in objects in- 
serted in previously formed perforations or 
cavities. The pointed punch may be regaided as a 
clilsel with a very narrow edge, cutting, therefoie, in one 
point only, and 
forcing adja- 
cent parts of 
the material 
asunder by a 
wedge-like ac- 
tion. 'Jhe ac- 
tion of a punch 
with a continu- 
ous edgcinclos- 
ing an area is 
also analokous 
to the action of 
a chisel. The 
action of a flat- 
nosed puncli, 
when used with a die to which it is fitted, is that of a 
shear-blade, the parts of the material operated upon be- 
ing separated by sliding over each other, instead of being 
wedged apart, as is the opeiutlon of tlie pointed punch. 
Hardened and tempered steel is the usual material of 
which punches are made. Solid punches with engraved 
faces are used for stamplng-dies, as in coining, and with 
plain flat faces are used in connection with accurately 
fitted dies for making clean-cut holes in metal jflates, and 
.also for punching out blanks for buttons, coins, small 
gear-wheels, etc. Hollow punclics, or punches having 
continuous edges inclosing an urea, me principally used 
for cutting eitlier veiy thin, soft sheet-inetal, as tin, brass, 
or copper plates, or other soft flexible substances, as lea- 
ther, paper, or cloth. 'J'he pointed punch is used for 
marking confers in the operation of turning, or for punch- 
ing holes in thin materials where clean cutting Is of no 
importance, as In punching holes in sheet-zinc or -tiu for 
the reception of nails in nailing such sheets to wood. 

2. A tool used to force nail-Jieads below tbe 
smfacc. — 3. A stone-masons’ cliipping-tool; a 
puncheon.— 4. In snrg,, an instioiment used for 
extracting tho stumps of teeth. — 5. In decora^ 
iivc art, a tool in the form of a bar, sometimes 
' fitted with a handle and engraved at the end in 
a cross, concentric ring, or other device. It fs 
used for impressing ornamental patterns upon 
clay or other plastic materials. — 6. The en- 
graved model of a printing-type on the end of 
a steel rod: so called from its being punched 
in a copper bar wliich makes tho matrix, or a 
reversed impression of tbe model. — 7. In carp., 
sttidding by which a roof is supported. — 8. In 
hgdraul, ciigin,, a short length placed on the 
top of a pile to permit tho monkey of a pile- 
driver to bear upon it when it has been driven 
too low to be struck directly; a dolly. — 9. In 
coaUiniuingy same as pout^. [Nortli. Eng.] — 
Centering punch, a pointed steel punch with pmallel 
sides, sliding freeW in the stem of an iineited funnel or 
centering cone. 6. P. B Shelley, Woikshop Appliances; 
p. ICO.— Coopera’ punch, a punch operated by a lever 
and making two holes at once. It is used to punch rivet- 
holes in iron hoops.— -Duplex punch, (a) A punch 
which has a counter-dic on the opposite pan, as in a ticket- 
punch. (5) A punch opciated by the rolling action of two 
lovers on one fulcrum, foi ming a toggle.— Hollow punch. 
See def. 1. 

punch‘d (puncli), [< ME. punchen, a sjtico- 
jiatcd form of punischen, punish (ef. similar syn- 
copated ^lE. forms of polish, vanish, and the re- 
verse in ME. perishen, var. of pcrchcn, pcrccn, 
pierce: soo pierce). Punch in this sense has 
been confused with punch'^, with which it is 
now practically identified: see xmneh'^, and cf. 
hunch^.'] If. Same as jyunish. 

Punchyn, or chastysen, punysshen, punin, castigo. 

Prompt. Parr., p. 416. 

For 5 our errours on erthe . , . 

36 schulle bepu?jc/(ed. 

Alexander and Dindimvs,\. 747. 

2. To give a blow, dig, or thrust to; beat with 
blows of tlic fist: as, fo punch one on tho head, 
or to jiunch one’s head. [Colloq.] 

With a goade he puncht each furious dame. 

And made them every one cast downo their greene and 
leavie spearea. Chapman, Iliad, vL 
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Tnarble-worlclng: as, a dog's-tooth or gradin puncheon; a 
stone-cutters* puncheon^ i’. Il.JZniffhL (t) A tool by 
which a platc-Tnark is put upon sllvenvarc or the like. 
That other signet ol gold, w* iny picnc/icon of ivory and 
silver, I geue and bequeath unto itobert ray secunde sono. 

Fabyan, Chron., i., Tref,, p. vil. 


pimctation 

punch.—Open-mouthed punching-bear, a pimching- 
bear which has in its side an opening or slot for the inser- 


.... opening c 

tion of tlie margin of a metallic sheet or plate to be 
punched. Sec cut under lear'^, 9. 

punciing-machine (pim'eliing-ma-slien'Oj 

Apower-pniichfor raakingxivet-lioies iti plates, 
tubes, and other work in wrouglit-iron. Such 
machines are operated by means of cams with steam or 
other power. They arc often combined with shearing- 
machines. 


pimcli 

Smart chap that cahmnn— handled his (Ives well; hnt 
11 I’d been yoiii' friend in the green jemmy — . . . punch 
his head — ’cod I would. Vicliem, I'ickwich Papers, ii. 

Won’t you please nimcli tliat fire, and give us more blaze ? 

C. D. ll'nnier, Backlog Studies, p. 165. 

punch® (punch), ?i. l<.punclP,v.1 AhloWjdig, 

01 ’ thrust, as with the fist, elbow, or knee : as, 
to give oue a punch in the ribs or a piiiit'/i on the 
head. [Colloq.] 

punch® (punch), a. and a. [Perhaps a var. or 
bimch'l ; cf. punch}/ with buuchi/.'] I. a. Short 
and fat. [Prov. Eng.] 

II. )i. 1. A short, fat fellow. 

1 . . did hear them call their fat child punch, whicli 
pleased me mightily, that word lieing hccomc a word of 

common use lor all timt is tliick and sliorl. 

Pcpifs, Diary, April 30, 10G9. 

2. A short-legged, harrel-hodicd horse, of an 

A rtont SufTolk punch, about thirteen linnds and n half pund^eon®^puu'chon V [FomMly^lsojJKd- Puneh worlcs. Punches of this nature 
in height. Barham, Ingoldsby Legends. 1. 110 . ME. not found; < OP. poiusoH, pongon, W shoctuakers, railroad and street-oar conduc- 

iuholinioi?uudorcuttiug;apu„ei:"Alsoealled 
uso of ptitichcon^ (ci. hoffshcatiy a cask). Tho 4 - «! • rirnb 

OP. poi’ 0 »,j.oy.vo» a small measure^ ^h, part a vnr.^ of paulUllj, < patuch 4 - V ] 

gallons’ 4^!^)l7oTwhlo‘!J ^ ^'“\Xm?Iug“Legends, II. 124. 

cheoii o( beer in London contalnerl 72 hcergallnns; that . r / t 

of wltie, 81 wliie.galioiis. ’I’lie latter value w as legalized punctf (puugkt), Jt. [< L.jUtacfaw/, a point, see 


2. Ill carp.-, (a) A short upright piece of tim- 
ber in framing; a dwarf post, stud, or quarter. 

(b) A slab of split timber with tho face smooth- 
ed with an ads or ax, sometimesnsed forfloor- punchiont, ’!• An obsolete form of punchcoii^. 
ing or hridgo-boards in the absence of salved punch-jug (punch' jug), «. A .jug, usually of pot- 
hoards. [XT. S.] tery, foi’med in a grotesque shape like Pmieh. 

Tho house was constructed otlogs, and the floor W. 1 S of puuch-ladlc (punch'la"dl), n. A ladle of me- 
puncheam—n terai which In Georgia means split logs gjze the bowl of whicli has two spouts, 

wltli their faces a little smoothed one on each side, us’od for filling glasses from 

He had danced on p«)ic/icmi floora before, but never on „ „7 A tool with 

one that rattled 60 loudly. 27ic CcwDiry, XXXIX, 28G, pUHCn-plierS (ptinch pii Atool^itii 


Punch^ (punch), Ji. [zAhhr. of PuncbincUo, hj’ 
conformation with jtaac/i®.] A short liiimp- 
backed book-nosed pnppet, witli a squeaking 
voice, the cliief character in a street puppet- 
sliow called “Puneh and Judy,” who strnuglos 
his child, beats his wife (Judy) to death, he- 
iahora a policomaii, and does other tragical 
and outrageous things in a eomioal way. 
punch® (punoli), n. [Pormcrly also gmunchc, 
piincc (= 1). pons = G. Sw. Dan, punscU = P. 
punch, ponchc = Sp. Pg. puuchc = It. puuchio, 
pnuchio, < E.); so called from its five ingredi- 
ents, < Hind, pam-h, five, < Ski. ju/acltn, five, = 
E. lire: see Jirc. The Hind, /lauch docs not 
seem to oeeitr alone in the sense of ‘puneh,’ 
hut it is mueii used in eomnosition to de- 
note various mixtures of five things, nspanch- 
(imril, a mi.xturo ol milk, curds, sugar, glue, and 
honey, puncli.blKidra. a .snuco of five ingredients, 
pnncli-pallar, a moilienl preparation from tlio 
sprouts of five trees, etc., or sots of five things, 
ns paiich-pir, five naints, juiuch-r/arija, tlio live 
tilings yielded by the cow, etc.; also alone for 
an assembly of ' five men, or ttuy eouueil (ef. 
puiich(i}i< I).'] A drink ooinmouly made witli 
wine or sjurits, and oitlicr water or some sub- 
stitute, ns aiieeoetiou of ten, and llnvorcd with 


jioiaft.] A point. 

Anti nctierthclcssc nt the same instant amt punct of time 
it maketli day and higli nooiio in otic place, and iiyghtaiid 
mjdnyght on the opposite part, 

Jt. B'den (First Books on America, ed. Arber, p. xliil.). 

punett (pungkt), r. t. [< ML. punctarc, pierce, 
punch: SCO puuch^, 2 ’ 0 infl. 2 'To pierce; pimc- 

, . . _ ture. JJalliircll. 

his graving, which .tolinsou never tlld, callliig Simon n I^jural olpunc/uni. 

puncher, not n su'"'- aiming, n. 2 .- 0 . Puuctaria (pungk-tri'j’i-jn, n. [NL. (Grevillo), 

so coiled )n nlhision to tne dots fonned by the 


Jn 142a 

And he 's sew'd up the bloody hide, 

A vunchfon o* wliio put !u. 

/Ltny Henry (Cliild’s Ballads, 1. 140). 

puncllGr (pini'clii*r), JI. [< J)hhc 7<1 + Ono 
who or tliflt *vvliicb pnnelics, porfornlcs, or 
stamps. 

Uc was a rival o( the fonner, who used puncheons for 


punch-glass (puncb'glus), «. A small tumbler 
or ornament ftl mug with nlmudlc, made ol' glass 
and used forptiuchaud similar drinks: usually 
forming part of n sot, ns \Yitli a trny, or a trny 
and puuoh-bowl. 


Icmoii-juice or loinou-pool and sugar, runch Is punch*gutt, Pot-boUied. 


usually named from tlic afcoliolic liquor nhicli it con* 
tnlus. ns immb claret rum-pune/i, hnt fomc- 

times also from other Ijifircdlcnt-s as imlk-/miirA, tea- 
;M»nc7j 01 fn»in Sfuiie person or clrcum<^tance, us Ilc}?ent*8 
punch, .Swedish iMoic/t, \\ clister punc/i. 

r‘en now the podllke Urutus views hl« score 
Scroll'd <»n l!ie har-lMi.ird, sw intrlnp w Itli the door ; 
Where, tipplitip pt/ncA, prave Cato’s 6elf )ou see, 

Ami Amor rnlna; vcmllnp smupcled tea, 

Crabbe, Works, I ISO. 

Punch hatl iiopun to make its appearance, hut It was a 
.«lmp1e liquor to what Afterwards iieLnme known liy tlinl 
name 


(1 swinish, Ood, say they, that smells rank of 

the sty lie was sowed up III. , . ^ 

AVimrf, tr. of Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, p. 19. (Davtcf,) 

punch-house (pimoh'hous), «. In India, nu inn 
or tavern ; Bpccifically, in tho Presidency towns, 
a bonrding-bousc or iiouso of enterlaimnont for 
soatnon. 

Sailors, British and American, Jlahayand iJiscar, (he- 
loncl to Fine Sliecl, the quarter of pttnch-houfcf 

J, iK Paltncr, The Xcw mid tlie Old, p. 2(H. 

punchint, »- An obsoleto variant of puuchcotp. 


sporangia and hair.s; < L. pituc(in)i, point, dot: 
see pe/a/l.] A genus of ohve-brown seaweeds, 
with a Rim])lo inembrnuaceous frond which is 
composed of from two to six layers of cuboulal 
cells. The imllociilar sporangia, which nre Immersed in 
the frond, arc formed from the superlUdiil cells ; tho plurl* 
locular sjiorangla also nru collected In spots nnd Immersed, 
except At the apex. There nic 6 or C widely distributed 
species. 

Punct»ariace£e (pungk-tri-ri-d'se-o),ii.ph [2^., 
< Piiucturid + •acac.'] An order of marine nlgte 
of tho class rh.rnsporcity taking its nnnio from 
the genus Ptme/urm; a family of fucoid algre. 
llie root is a minute naked disk. The frond Is cjllndrl- 
cal or hat, nnhranched. ami cellular. Ihc fnictincalion 
coiislstsof soi l scattered all overthe fronds in minute dis- 
tinct dots, composed of roundish Bpornngla, producing 
rooeporcs. 


J. AF/ifrm. Soclnllife In Keipn of Queen Anne, I 20i Punchinello (pnn-chi-nerd), w. [Fonncrly also punctate (pungk'tat), a. [< pmictatuSy 


Cobbler’s punch. ScerohWrri. — Roman punch. Sec 
Homan. 

punchayet (pun-cln'et), n. [Iliud. pancluViat, 
contr.paaW/nf, a court of arbitration consisting 
of five or more members, a council; cf. panch, 
n council of live, < pnnch, five: see punch^.'] In 
the village comniunities of Hindustan, n com- 
mittee of five men sitting ns a jury to try of- 
fense.s against caste, etc., or as an ndniinistra- 
tivo council or the like. 

Bipani> is .a I*.irFcc aliomlnatlon, . , . and the unfortu- 
nate .lemsheUJee was cxcemmuiilcatcd hy the lianorable 
punchayet. J. IK. J'alinrr, Tlie ^»cw am! tlic Old, p. 271. 

punch-howl (punch'bol), n. [= Sw. punschbftl 
=s Dan. pituschcboUc ; as puncli^ + buicP.'l A 
bowl in winch the ingredients of punch nro 
mixed, and from which it is served by means 
of a ladle. Sec cut under uioutcitli. 

They hae pard (cnusodl All up ac vunch-bowb 

Jocko r/ic 5i(/c ({'lillu's Ballads, 8S). 

Take, for Instance, the jjuhc/i bmcl. ... It was a Ihinp 
to be lirDiiuht forfli and Illh-d with a frapraiit mixture of 
rum br.nnly, ami cumvoa, lemon, hot w ntcr, snpar, prated 
nutmeg, cloves, and tiniiainon. 

ir. Pmaiit, Fifty Years Ago, p. 170. 

punch-check (punch'chek), Same as bell- 
punch 


runchativUo, Ptiuchioiicllo; ^ F. rolichivcUc, < 

l t. pulciucllo, a clown, buffoon, prop, n puppet, 
dim. of pulchw, formerly also poleiuoy a young 
chicken, a child; cf. puicclla, f., a young girl, 
maiden, = F, puccllc (sec pucclle), uU. < 1j. pul- 

lu. 'iy the young of an animal, a chicken; scq pul- 
let. Cf. PinichK^ It, [7. r.] A puppet ; .s]ic- 
cificnlly, a popular puppet of Ilalinn origin, the 
prototype of Fuiich. See7'«»c/i*, [In the first 


marked with dots (KD. puncfuUts, pointed), pp. 
of jjaarfen Cjinark with dots, mark, point, < L. 

point, dot : Feej^oiafl.] i. Having a 
point or points; pointed. —2. In having 

an nenode, or point separate from tho rest of 
tho locus spoken of. 2\cirlon, 170G. — 3. In 
hot. nnd znbL, having dots scattered over the 
surface ; studded wil h points, as of color, shape, 
texture, etc. ; dotted; pitted. 



lure; 

pun , _ ^ . 

A perforating- or stamping-tool; a punch, (a) 
An Iron Instrument with a sliarp steel point, used in 


(luotation the name is applied to an exhibitor punctated (pnngk'ta-tcd), (i, pnnctdic + 
- - ' Punctate; dotted; finely pitted. 

Xcavly nlHed to thh is the genus Baclllnria; ... Us 
valves have a longilmilnal 7>»ncfnfrrf keel. 

ir. /*. Crtrycnfcr, Micros., § 2S.'>. 

Punctated curve, a cun'c with an acnodc, or separate 
point. 

punctate-striate (piiiigk'tflt-Btri'’at), n. In 
cutniu., hnvinp strife or impressed lines xvitli 
pnnctnrcs in tlicm nt more or less regular in- 
.• tm<.. FiT"'*- tervnls. Ako punctafo:.triafc. 
lluditira. Bcilirirm { 1101 ). (Xaret.) pvmctate-SUlcate (pungk'tat-sul'kat), a. In 
' ciitoiu., silicate or grooved, with iiunctnrcs in 
the p’ooves. Also puiictatosulcalr. 
punctation (pnngk-ta'shon), ?i. [< ML. jnme- 
lutio{n-), <.puuc!arc, niaii, dot: see puuclatc.2 

1. The state or condition of being punctate, in 
any of tho senses of that word. 

The nhsence of punctation in thp test Is referred to 
mctamoriihlsni, ns in (.’. (lUeraiiperi all stages were dis- 
covered, from impunctatc to completely punctate. 

Science, III. 325. 

2. In civil law, a document made between tho 

parties before tlio contract to wbich it refers 
1ms binding force, generally merely with the ob- 
ject of putting clearly before them the principal 
])oints discussed. PunctationofEms, 

a document prepared nt Bad Ems, Germany, in 1780, by 
representatives of tlio Roman Catholic archbishops of Go- 


of puppets.] 

IGi'rT., March 20. llcc. of PtmchincUo, the It.alllnn popet 
player, for his booth at Charing .C2 12>» (kf 

Orcrfecr'fi IJooKx off he ParMi of St. Partin'* in the FtchU, 
\Lvndnn. {Sarcf.) 

*'nvns then, ivhcn August near was spent, 

That Bat, the grillintlo'd saint. 

Had iislier’d in Ills Smitlilleld-rcvcls. 

Where 7>Hnr/iin«f7for^, jiopes, imd devils 
Arc h> mithoiity allow’d. 

To please tlic giddv gaping crowd. 

Jiudibrax Jkcdivivm {!“* 

2, Any gi otesquo or absurd personage, likened 
totlio familiar character of tlio popular comedy 
in Italy. 

Being told tlmt Gilbert Cooper called him pohnsou) tho 
Caliban of IBcmture: "Well," said he, “I must dub him 
tho /'Mne/<uiW/o.*‘ Poficcll, Johnson, rctnt. Cl. 


through the body of the innclilue, into which metal bars 
arc tlirust and brought Into position for the action of the 



punctatlon 

logrnc, Treves, ^fainz, and Salzburg, in -n-hich episcopal 
rights were maintained against the pretensions of the 
papal see. 

punctator (pnngk-f fi'tor), n. [< ML. punctaior, 
one who marks with dots (applied to one who 
.so marked the names of persons absent from 
6cr\-ice), ijmncAarc, mark witli dots: see pinic- 
Inic.'] One who marks with dots: specifically 
applied to the Masorites, who invented the 
Hebrew vowel-points. See mnsnretic. 
punctatostriate (pungk-ta'to-stri'at), a. Same 
as punctatc-striatc. 

punctatosulcate (pnngk-ta"to-sul'kat), a. 
Same ss punctatc-sulcntc. 
puncticular (pungk-tik'fi-liir), a. [< NL. *punc- 
ticuhim, dim. of h. punctum, point: see jioiiitl.] 
Comprised in a point; being a mere point as to 
size. [Rare.] 

The pi/iictici/lnr originals of periwinkles anil gnats. 

Sir T. Lrounir, rrn-bnrial, iii. 

puncticulate (pungk-tik'n-lat), o. [< NL. 
*'j)Uiicliciihitiis,< *puiicticii!tim, dim. of L.piiiie- 
fani, point: see jmiafl.] Minutely pimetate; 
punetulate. 

Punctidffi (pungk'ti-de), II. [NL., < riuir- 
liim 4- -iihT.] A family of geopliilous pulmo- 
nale gastropods, tTOitied by the genua Puuctum, 
having tho shell helieifomi, the mantle sub- 
median, the jaw disintegrated into many sep- 
arate pieces, and tho teeth peculiarly 'modi- 
fied, represented only by medians and laterals, 
having the bases of attachment longer than 
vide, and the free parts narrowed and reflected. 
It contains a few minute species, sucli as the Punctum 
pygmtrum of Europe and P. minutitsiinum of North 
America. 

punctiform (pungk'ti-fonu), a. [< L. piinctKin, 

E oint, -1- forma, form.] Like a point or dot; 

aving the character of a point; located in a 
point. 

A punct(rorm sensation of cold Is c.\pcrienccd. 

Sciaicr, VH. 46i>. 

punctigerous (pungk-tij'e-rus), a. [< h. piiiic- 
tiim, point, + gcrcrc, carry.] Having a small 
simple eye or eye-spot, without a lens: op- 
posed to Iciiligcroiix. Enoje. llrit., XA’I. GSO. 
punctilio (pungk-tirio),ii.‘ [Formerly alsopitiie- 
iillo; < Sp. nHiifi7(o = It.;iiiiifigh'(>,asmaUpoint, 
punctilio, t LL. pnnctilhim, a 'small point, a dot, 
dim. of L.piiiiefiiiii, point: seopm'iiA. Cf.jni/ic- 
io.l If. A small point. E.Joiison. 

In that ininctUioot time wherein tlic luillcts struck him 
... he is in an instant disanimatod, 

T/n tfnfiappj/Jf<trlnnau,10:.9(lJarL Miso.,IV. 4). (DunW.) 
2. A nice point, especially in conduct, cere- 
mony, or proceeding; also, particularity or ex- 
actness in tho observance of fonns. 

Where reputation is, almost crerj' thing hccomctii ; tint 
where tliat is not, it must he supplied liy puucfiVi’os and 
compliments, Paeon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 30S. 

’.Sdeath ! to trifle with me at such a Juncture as this— 
now to stand on jntnetiliog — love mo ! I don't hcllevo she 
ever did. Sheridan, llle Duenna, L 2. 

Societies 

rolished in arts, and In jimieiilio versed, 

Wordneerrih, rreiude, lx. 

punctilious (pungk-til'ius), a. [< punctilio -h 
-oiM.] Attentive to punctilios; very nice or pre- 
cise in behavior, ceremony, or intercourse ; e,\- 
act (sometimes, to excess) in tho observance of 
rules or forms prescribed by law or custom. 

Fletcher's whole soul w.as possessed hy a sore, jealous, 
piinefiVioiM patriotism. Macanlaif, Jilst. Eng.. x.\Iv. 

The courtiers, In emulation of their master, made- fre- 
quent entertainments, at wdiich iic rCoiuruhus] wa.s treated 
with tliepunclifiousdefercncc paid toanohlcuf tlieliigli- 
est class. Prcecott, Ford, and l6.a., 1. IS. 

=Byn. Particular, precise, scrupulous, 
punctiliously (pung:k-tirms-li), adv. In a 
punctilious manner; with exactness or ^oat 
nicety. 

I have thus pundxliomtu and minutely pursued this dis- 
quisition. False Alarm. 

punctiliousness (pungk-til'ius-nes), n. The 
quality of being xiimctilious ; exactness in tlie 
observance of forms or rules; attention to nice 
points of behavior or ceremony, 
punction (pungk'shqn), 11 . [Early mod. E. also 
pHuccion; < OF, ponction, F. poiiction = Pr, 
pnncciOf puncio puvciou = Fg'. pini^do 

punciouc,<. h. pu}ictio(7}-), a pricking, 
pp. puncius, pierce, prick: eqq poinO-, punch"^, 
Cf. doublet 7)»72c/7Coni.] A pricking; puncture. 

IJut I thynke this was no dreamc, but a puneion and 
prlckc of hys synfull conscycnce. Hall, Klch. III., an. 3. 

punctist (pungk'tist), n. [< L. pmcinm, a 
point (seopM77cO> + Same as punctator. 

puncto (pungk'to), n. [< Sp. and li. punto^ < 
h.jmnctum, sLpolnt: seepiinct, points. Ot.jnmc- 
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tilio,'] If. A nice point of form or ceremony; 
a punctilio. 

All the particularities and religious punctoes and cere* 
monies. Bacon, Hist. Hen. VII., p. lo.^i. 

2. In fencing, the point of tho sword or foil ; 
also, a hlow with the point. Seo point, 
punctual (pungk'tt-al), a, [= F.ponctucl = 
Fr,puncial=^ Bp.pnntHals= Fg,ponfHal= It. 
pnntnalc, < ML. *xnmctualis (in adv. punctuali- 
tcr),f 1 j. jynnetuSy a point: seejjomfi.] 1. Con- 
sisting of a point; being a point. 

To ofllciate light 

Itonnd this opacous earth, this punctual spot. 

One day ami night. Milton, P. L., viii. 23. 

2. Exact; precise; nice. 

No doubt, many maybe well seen In the passages of gov- 
ernment and policy whicli arc to seek in little and punc- 
tual occasions. Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 35. 

I hope the ndvers-aries of episcopacy, tliat are so pitnc- 
tual to pitch all upon Scripture ground, will bo sure to 
produce clear Scripture. 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), 11. 149. 
Sfust he therefore believe himself well because he can- 
not tell the punctual time when he fell sick? 

Stitlingfieet, Sermons, II. 1. 
Upon his ISt. Jolm’sl examination upon oath, he made 
n clear, full, and punctual declaration. 

Court and Times of Charles T., II. 39. 
We should search in vain for Its punctual equivalent. 

Uall, Mod. Lng., p. 307. 

3. Exact or prompt in .action or in the observ- 
nncG of time, tho kooping of appointments, on- 
gagomonts, etc. 

Punctual be thou In r.ajTnentp. 

Stcclc, Grief A-la-Mode, v. 1. 

4. Prompt ; nt tho exact or stipulated time : as, 
ptunclual payment. 

She enjoins the punctual discliargo of all her personal 
debts within a year. Prcftcott, Fcrd. and Isa., II. 10. 

Punctual coordinate. Samcas^xnnt-coorrfinatc. 
punctualistt (pungk'tu-nl-ist), n, [< punctual + 
-tV?/,] One who is verj* exact in observing forms 
and coreinonios. 

IKlPon hath decipher’d us nil the galantcrJcs of Signore 
and Monslgnore, and Monsieur, as cireumstniitlnllynsnny 
vmictuatis^ of (.’astccl, Naples, or Koiintain lUcau could 
nave don. J/i/ton, riiurch-Oovcrnincnt.JL 1. 

punctuality (pungk-tu-ari-ti), a. [= F. 
tuaUtv; ns punctual + •itg.] The stale or cliar- 
actci* of being punctual, (a) Scrupulous exactness 
withrcganl to matters of fnctonlctall; exactness; nicety. 
I have in n table 

With cnriotis punrtua/i/y set down, 

To a hair’s breadth, how low n iicw-stampcd courtier 
Jfay v.all to a c«>imtr>' gentleman. 

Ma-<nnycr, Emperor of tho East, I. 2. 
Who teaches you the mimic posture of your body, the 
jnaictuality of your beard, tlic fonnallty of your pace? 

Shirlry, Witty Fair One, II. 1. 
(t) Adliercncc to tlic exact time of meeting one’s obliga- 
tions or performing one’s duties; especially, tlio fact or 
habit of promptness In attendance or In fiiiniling appoint- 
ments. 

Wc were not a little disidca.<;cd to And that. In tho first 
promhe of inmrluaWy our Hals had made, he had disap- 
pointed us by absenting himself from the boat. 

Bruce, .Source of the Nile, I. 47. 
(c) Tlie character of being, or existence In, a point. 

A state of rest In our own body or in cxtcnml things, 
the perception of any defined and static form whatever, 
and most of all (lie verj' possibility of iiiispacinllty or 
punctuality, must be subsequently Inferred ns negative In- 
stances from indeterminate extension and movement. 

O. S. Hall, German Culture, p. 230. 

punctually (punt-k'tfi-.'il-i), adr. [< punclnal 
+ -lii-.l In n imiictiiaY manner, (ojw'ltliattcn- 
tion or reference to minuto points or particulars; nicely; 
exactly; jirccisely. 

In Imitation of %vlmt I have scene my Father <V),I began 
to observe matters more punctualy, which I did use to set 
down In a binnkc almanac. JJvelyn, DIarj' (1C31), p. 9. 
Wlint did you with It?— tell mo punctually ; 

I look for a strict accompt. 

Marsinycr, Emperor of tlie East, Iv. 5. 
It {tlic gift of rending] consists, first of nil. In a vast in- 
tellectual endowment, . , . by whicli n man rises to un- 
derstand tliat he Is not punctually rlRhl, nor those from 
whom ho {lilfers nhsoliitely wrong. 

Jl. L. Stcremon, Books which have Influenced mc,p. 14. 
(&) With «cnipuloiiB exactness or promptness in regard to 
the fulfilling of obligations, duties, appointments, etc. : 
as, to pay debts or rent jT.mi*<wa//i/. 

punctualness (pungk'tu-nl-nes), v. [< Jiunctual 
•f Exactness; punctuality; prompt- 

ness. 

Yet I can obey those wherein T think power Is iinguldcd 
by prudence with no less j>uncfHabn*st and fidelity. 

Boyle, Works IT. 413. 
punctuate (pungk'te-ut), r. f.; pret. and pp. 
punctuated, ppr, punctuating, [< ML. 
arc ( > F, ponctuer), mark* with points, < L. 
punctus, a point: seoyiomfl, and cf. points, 
V., punch'^, v.f and punctate.] 1. In writing 
Villa printing f to mark with points in some eig- 


punctum 

nificant manner; specifically, to divide into 
sentences and parts of sentences by the con- 
ventional signs called points or marks of punc 
tuation : as, tojiunctuatc one’s letters carefully. 
See punctuation.— 2. Figuratively, to empha- 
size by some significant or forcible action; en- 
force the important parts or points of in some 
special manner: as, to punctuate remarks 
by gestures. [Colloq.] 

punctuate (pungk'tu-at), a. [< ML. punctu- 
atus, pp.: see the verb.] In entom., same as 
punctured. 

punctuated (pungk'tiVarted), a. [i punctuate 
+ -cd2.] In zodl., same as punctate. 

punctuatim (pungk-tu-il'tim), adv. [NL., 
fonned in imitation of verbatim and literatim, 
< Ij.punctus, apoint: scepH77Cfimfc.] Pointfor 
point; with respect to every point or mark of 
punctuation; in the phrase rcr&afnn, literatim, 
ct punctuatim, word for word, letter for letter, 
and point for point. 

punctuation (pungk-tu-a'shon), n. [= F. 
ponctuation, < ML. punctuatioiix^), a marking 
with points, a writing, agreement, <. punctuare, 
mark with points, settle: soo punctuate.'] 1. In 
ir)’/f/7?{7andjM7«fG7j7, apointingoff orseparation 
of one part from another by arbitrary marks; 
specifically, tho division of a composition into 
sentences and parts of sentences by the use of 
marks indicating intended differences of effect 
by differences of form. The points used forpunctu- 
ntion exclutsively arc the period or full-stop, the colon, 
the semicolon, and tho comma. (See pointi, n., 11 (a).) 
The interrogation- and exclamation-points serve also for 

f tunctuation in the place of one or another of these, while 
laving a special rhetorical effect of tlieir own ; and the 
dash is also used, either alone or in conjunction with one 
of the preceding marks, in some cases where the sense or 
the nature of the pause required can thereby be more 
clearly indicated. {Soo paradhesig.) The modern system 
of punctuation was gradually developed after the intro- 
duction of printing, primarily tluough the efforts of Al- 
dus Manutius and his fnmilv. In ancient writing the 
words were nt first run together continuously; afterward 
they wore separated by spaces, and sometimes by dots or 
other marks, which were made to serve some of the pur- 
poses of modern punctuation, and were retained in early 
printing. Long .after tlie use of the present points became 
established, they were so indiscriminately employed that, 
If closely followed, they are often a hindrance rather 
than an aid in reading and understanding the text. 
There is still much uncertainty and arbitrariness in punc- 
tuation, but its chief office is now generally understood to 
be tliat of facilitating a clear comprehension of the sense. 
Clo»e punctuation, clmractcrired especially by the use of 
many commas, was common in English In the eighteenth 
centurj’, and Is the rule in present French usage ; but open 
punctuation, characterized by the avoidance of all pointing 
not clearly icqulrcd by the construction, now prevails In 
the best EnglUh usage. In some cases, as in certain legal 
papers, titlc-imges, etc., punctuation is wholly omitted. 

The principles of pwne/»ation are subtle, and an exact 
logical training is requisite for tho just application of 
tlicm. 0. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., six. 

2. lu zool., tbe punctures of a punctate sur- 
face. 

The very fine and close punctuation of the head, etc. 

Waterhouse, in Trans. Entorn. Soc. of London. 

punctuative (pungk'tiVa-tiv), ft. [(.J^ductuate 
+ -ifC.] Pertaining or relating to punctuation, 
punctuator (pungk'tu-a-tqr), «. [< punctuate 

+ -ori.] One who punctuates, 
punctula, n. Plural of punctulum. 
punetulate (pungk'tu-hit), a, [< NL. punciu- 
latus, < L. punctulum, a slight prick, a small 
point (dim. punctus, a pricking, a point), + 
-nfc2.] Minutely punctate; studded very 
small pits or dots. 

punotulated (pungk'tu-la-tod), a. Same as 
punetulate, 

Tlie studs have their surface punctufaterf, as if set all 
over with otlicr studs infinitely lesser. 

Woodward, Fossils. 

punctulation (pungk-tu-la'shon), n. [< ptunc- 
tulaic + -ion,] The state of being punetulate ; 
a sot of punctules ; minuto or fmo puncturation. 
punctule (pungk'tul), n. [< LL. punctulum, 
dim. of L.7)»/JcfH77l, apoint: sco poinf^.] hicn- 
tom., a very small puncture or impressed dot. 
punctulum (pungk'tu-lum), V.; pi. x^unctula 
(-Ijl). [NL. : seop«7JCf»/c.] Same as punctule. 
punctum (pungk'tum), ??. ; pi. punefa (-til). [L., 
apoint, dot: seopoiiifT.] i. Inzodl.aiidanat., 
a point; a dot; a pit; a papilla; some little 
place, as if a more point, in 
any way distinguished. — 2. 

[r^p.] [NL.] In conch., a 
genus of geopliilous pulnio- 
nato gastropods, typo of tho 
family Puncfidic: so called 
on account of its minute size, 
i?. S. Afor.se, 18G4.— Puncta Punctum mtnutissi- 

vaBCUlosa, nun.croun sn, all red 
spots obsen’cd on a section of the rai siic.) 




punctum 

l)rain, due to the escape of blood from the vessels divided 
iji the operation.— Punctum csecum, the blind spot in 
the eye ; the optie papilla, where the nerve enters the eye- 
ball.— Punctum lacrymale.tlielacrynial punctum; the 
minute ai)eiture of the lacrynml canal at the summit of a 
lacrj'nial papilla.— Punctum luteum, the yellow spot.— 
Punctum proximum, the nearest i)oint which a Kivon 
eye can bring to locna upon its retina; the near point, — 
Punctum remotum, the furthest point which ti given 
eye can bring to focus upon its retina; the far point.— 
Punctum Ballens, a salient point; an Initial point of a 
movement or procedure; hence, a starting-point of any- 
thing; speclllcally, in e>ttbn/ol., the llrst trace of the cin- 
bryonic lieart, as a puls.iting point or vesicle of a primi- 
tive blood-vessel.— Punctum vegetationls, in lot., the 
giowing-point or vegetating-point of an oigan. 

piincturation (pirnglc-tu-vri'shon), ». [< LL. 

piuictiira, a prick, a piiiictiiro, + -ntinii.'] 1. 
In SH/Y/., the act of puiietnrin". — 2. In cool., 
tlie state of being ininctui'oil, dotted, or pitted; 
a set of punet.iiros. 

puncture (ptmgk'tur), n. [= Sp. It. pioihira 
= Pg. ]iiiijcliira, punturn, < LL. piiiwliini, n 
pricking, a iiuneturo, < L. pinirirrc, pp. piiiietii.i, 
pierce, prick: scd piiiigciil, points.] l.Tlicact 
of perforating or pricking, as will: a ]>ointcd 
instrument, or ii snndl hole .so nindc; a small 
wound, as one made by a jmcdlc, prickle, or 
sting: as, the j}iiiirlior of a lancet, nail, or pin. 

^VJlen prichM bj asbarp pointed weapon, which hiinlnf 
wound Is I all'll a jtunctinr, tlicy arc much to he regarded. 

iriteiJian, Surgery, v, 3. 

A lion mii> peiisli hy the juiucturc of an a^i). 

John'^un, 1‘amhlcr. 

2. In zoiiL, a deju'c^sod point or dot, ns if punc- 
turod; u Miiall depression, us if pricked into u 
surface; n punotinn. Sue c*nt under ('oscitiop- 
fc/vf.— Confluent, dilated, distinct, dorsal, obliter- 
ate, OCCllatC, etc , punctures. See the ntljecllve^i. 
puncture fimngk'tur), r. ; pret. and pji. piiuc- 
tiircff, ppr. pnnrtitniHf, [< pi/nrfniv, ».] To 
jirick; piorce with a sharp point of any kind: 
as, to punvim'f the skin. 

W ith that he dreu a l.uu’ot in hi^ r<go 
ToinojfOfre the bllll suppltc.iting (‘•igc 

Ul-’pensar)', vl. 

Punctured work, in nmwmri/, a kind of lUfitc stonework 
In w hieh the fnet is ornainentvd w lih perlos i»f Indes. 

punotureless (pungk'lnr-lcs), fi. l<ii(iiirtiii'r + 
-/(v.N.] hxditnni., uitliout iiunelurcs; smooth, 
punctus (pnngk'tiis), pi. /ninciiw. (.ML ,< L. 

a point: seepo/iWl,] In viuhtml m«- 
niitfitiim : (//) A noto. {h) A dot or point, 
however used. 

pund (piind), n. A dialoctal variant of pmuid^. 

[Seoteli and North. Kn^; ] 
punderf, An ohsoh-to variant of phuhr^. 
pundit ipun'dit), II, fALso pamUt (tlie Hind, a 
hi'in^ prommneiM] like K. v'\', < Hind, pamlit, 
jniiidtif. a learned man, ina‘'ter, teaelier, an hon- 
orary title <'ijniv. to dorfor or prtfft^stir; aKo a 
Hindu law-oilicer, juri‘'t ; < pandtln^ix learn- 
ed man, scliohir, as ndj. learned,] A learned 
Hrahinan : one versi-d in the Sanskrit langnaue, 
and ill the seieiuM', laws, and reli'fion of India; 
as, formerly, tlie Piniflits of (lie supreme eourt ; 
by (>.\teiision, any learned man. 

[An Anglo-Indian ehlld) calls a Ic.anu’d Pundit * a'.al 
ulu,” nn (.gtigitms owl 

J. ir. J*alvirr, The New and the Old, p tll’i. 

Tin. young jiautht, then, h i vpefled to masti r tlje 
tfin of Hindu <<mmin:ir. nml togo»i jn Id*' s.^isKril ^pl•eel^ 
ainl writing I'j it. W/iitnr'i, Aiikt. .hair, riillol,, \. -si. 

It ht'hooMd lhe<:<|ilirt*]iiiiis( if to . . ft c certain U'arne<l 
pumlifi . Ill s ,u lout d}ng\ in*<iii:d idiamheiN in I.lncoln'H 
inn I'ields, the 'lemiilc, anti Uia\ h Inn l.ane. 

Tn’dii]*' , iHJctor Thorne. \lh'. 

pundlef iimiiMl), n. [Origin ohx'ure; I'f. punrh'^ 
and hiiiuUi,] A short, fat uoman. Imp. Ihct. 
pundonor (punMo-ndr'), a. contraetion 

of punio (It honor = !•’. jioini d'honiit iii\ point 
of honor, see jioint^, df /loaor.] Point of 
honor. 


Tile) sOiod not mm h upon the jiuiulouor, tin' high iilinc- 
tlUo, anil rarely duw the hliletlu in lUeIr di^piilcH 

Iniiiii, tiraiiiiila, ]) ‘JoH. 

'I'hc spaniaid fights, or ratln’r fought ftir ri'IIgnm and 
the Pitiidvnnr, and the Irishman fights for the fun uf light- 
ing. Jl. r. y;nr/of». I.I-McdIn.ili p. 

punduin (punMuin), ». Same as jniii/ rci,in 
(wliicli see, under 

punesef, ». See jyiuucr-. 

pung (pun;f), 71. [Oriffin ohseure.] A rudo 
form of sleigh consisting of u ho\-like body 
jdaeed on ruimer.s; any low box-sleigh. [Now 
Lug.] 

pungar (])ung'Kjlr)i A crab. JldlUivcU. [Lo- 
cal, Eng.] 

pungence (pim'jons), a. [< pin)r](7]{t) + -cc.'} 
Pungency. 

Around tho whole lise clomly wrcalhfl, nml far 
Bear the wann jnin^/e/icc of o’cr-bolllng tar. 

CrabbCf Works^ II. 0, 
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pungency (pnn'jen-si), n, [As pnngcncc (see 
“Cl/).] Pungent eliaraetei* or quality ; tho pow- 
er of sharply affecting tlio taste or smell ; keon- 
ness; sharpness; tartnoss; causticity. 

Thcptt»yc)ic>/of forbidden lustlstnily n tborn In tbe 
flesli. Jer. Taylor, Great Exemplar, I’rcf., p, 10, 

This unsavory rebuke, which probably lost nothing of 
itspim^cMcy from tho tone in which It was delivered, bo 
incensed the pope that he attempted to seize the paper 
and tear it in pieces. Prescott, I’crd. and Isa., ii. 10. 

=Syii. Poignancy, ncridiicss, poIntcdncBs. 
pungent (pmi'jont), a. [= Sp. 'Pg.lt. xnwgcnic, 

< L. pH»('/CH(f-)s, ppr. of piiHi/crc, pioroo, prick, 
sting, ponctr.itc: seo points. ’Promlj. piiiigcre 
nro also E. pimchl, pimction, ptinchcoiil^ (ami 
prob. puncheon"), poinft, punct, punciiilc, punc- 
tilio, puiictiliou.i, etc., piijicluol, ptinclunlc, etc., 
puncture, compunction, expunge, pounce^, poig- 
(doublot of etc.] 1. Piorcing; 

sharp. 

A rush which now your heels do lie on hero 
Was wliitome used for a puiiynit spear. 

Chajman, Gentleman Usher, 11. 1. 

Spccltlcally— (n) In hot., tcrmiimtliig gradually in a hnid 
sharp point, ns the hdiea of the holty-icaf. (6) In ru/om., 
fitted for piercing or penetrating: a<», npi/nz/c/if ovipositor. 

2. Sharp and i>iiinfiil ; poignant. 

^Vc .also may make our thorns, which are In themselves 
punf^rut and uoloruiis. to he a cn»wii. 

Jrr, Taylor, Works (ed. 1805), I. 325. 

3. An'oeting Iho tongue like small shari) points ; 
stinging; nrrid. 

Among sim])le (astca. such ns sweet, sour, hitter, liot, 
jxiinieut, there nre some wlilch are intrinsically grateful. 

J). Striiart, Philos. I^ssays, i. 5. 
And herbs of potent smell and punyent taste 
Gl\u a warm tell^h to the night*!) repast. 

Crabbr, Works, I. It. 

4. Sharply affecting tho sonso of smell: ns, 
jnoujciit snufi*. 

The 7>im<7enr grains of tllMIntlng dust. 

It. of the L, V. SI. 

5. Heneo, sharply afToelingtlio mind; curtnnd 
(•\pr<‘ssivo; caustic; rnry; biting. 

A sharp and puwtrnt inniiner of speech. Dryihn. 

She could only tell ine amii<-lng stoile.s. and reciprocate 
nti> racy and puny>‘$it go«*<!p I clmne to Indulge In. 

V/iurlottr pfi'iit', Jane T.yre, It. 

Tbe attention of the leader contlimally protoked hy 
thepuu'Mit stimulant^ wlilch are mixed in (he coin|H.)>>i- 
lh»u of almost e\erj sentence. 

}yhipplr, r.*«. nml I’cv., I. 14. 
= Sni‘ stinging, keen. l‘eppcr>', ncild, cansHc. 

Pi'piont, Patfjf7tt, Poymant. That which H vipintit 
jii^t tart cmurgli to be ngreetble: that wlilcb i« piot'init 
t-* so lari lliat. (f (t were inoie so, U wouM be |»o'‘UI\t- 
1) <ll«ngreeable ; that which Is ;*"iVon«f likely lt» pni\e 
ac(u.all> di«acretn)de to ino'tt |•e^’‘on«. Punyrnt H iniinl- 
fe-tiy ligurwtltcwlien not applb d todiesen^t of ta«it«‘. or, 
ie«) »»rten, of until, pupiant U similar, but le*H foicOdo; 

It now iio tl cblell) td mental stalts. ilc., a-* pohh 
uant grb f,or<»f tbliigt allectlng (he mind, ns jwuynnnf wit. 

pungently (pui»'Ji:id-U), m/r. With pirngt'imy ; 
shuriily. 

pungl (pdiig'gd), i». [Himl. jnlnt/I.'] A Hindu 
pip!' tir tm'*o-(luto <*omp(».''Cd r»f a gounl or nut- 
hhrll intu which two wooden pipes or rt*ctls urc 
iu‘*ci'tcd. It omits a tlroning or humming sound, 
and is the instrument eotnmonly used bysnnkc- 
charmers. 

pungled (pung'gld). a. [Hriginobvenre.] Slinv- 
eh*d; shrunken: applied specilically to grain 
whoso juices liave been extracted by I be insect 
Thnps vrrt (tUum. JJaUttrtU. [Prov. Ihig.] 
pungy (puiig'i), II.; pi. ptnujirs (-iz). [Origin 
oh«eure,] 1. A small boat liken sharpoy. [Mas- 
sachusetts.] — 2. A kind of schooner jiecnliar 
to tlie oyster-tnule of ('hesa|»eake Hay, sniling 
fast, and holding from JlOO to (»00 bu.slnds of 
oysters. Jh’oni,— Canoo pungy, a canoe liken puiigy, 
u«ed In ojsler-dredghig. irbe'-.ape.tke lliiy.l 
Punic (im'nik).ff. and ii. [< \j. Punini\', IWnirus, 
Carthaginian, < Ptrnii.'t, a Carthaginian, a 1‘lie- 
ntcian. akin toflr.'l’ofivi, n IMicnieinn: see iVir- 
nicirm,] I. a. Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of (heCmiJmgiiiiaiis, who wen* ehnract<*r- 
izetl by tin* Komans ns beingunworthy of trust ; 
liciiee, faithless; troacberous; deceitful. 

Vee, yes ; III'* fnitli nlte-^tlng nnllon*; own ; 

’Tl.B i’ldiiV nil, nml to a puoerb kuow't) ' 

r,rvoKr, !r. of Tiisso » .Teiusalem Delivered, ]I. 
Punic apple, the pmnegnumte. 

But the tcrrlloile of rartlnge clinlcngelh to It'sclfe tho 
2>umcU' a]t]>lr; some call it llio iionicgnumt (gnnmluinl, 
luitl llioy h:oc inmie severall kiinu'S thereof. 

Ilollttiul, tr, <»f rilny, xlll IP. 
Punlcfnlth. f>cc/a»V/j.— Punlcwar6,in Ilom.Uiyi., the 
tlirco wars waged by Komc ngnlnst (’arthage, 2(U-241, 
218-201, and 140-14(1 li. C. They resulted in tho over- 
thiow of Carthago niitl Ita annexation to Home. 

II. n. Tho laiiguago of Iho CarthaHniuns, 
which belongs to tho Caunanitish branch of tho 
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Semitic tongues, and is an offshoot of Pheiii- 
cian, and allied to Hebrew. 

Punica (pu'ni-kjl), v. [NL. (Toumefort, 1700), 

< Ij, pimicim, sc. malum, the pomegi'anate, lit. 
^Ctu’tliaginian npplo,*< L. puuicus, Cartlingini- 
an: sco Pkiiic.] A raonotypic genus of plants 
of tho polypetalous order Lyiln'aricrc, former- 
ly classocrin tho Myrtacctc, or myrtle family, 
and by many constituted into a separate oi*- 
der, Grauatcic (Don, 182Gb it is nnomalouB in its 
ovary, which is inferior and consists of two circles of cells, 
n lower set of tin ce or four and nn upper circle of fi om 
five to ten, each with many ovules crowded in numerous 
lows on cnlmgcd fleshy placentas, which become united 
to the membranous jiartitions and walls. It is also char- 
actei Ized by veiy numeious stamens in many rows, ovate 
vcr.«atile nntheis on slender Incuiwed filaments, leaf-like, 
splrnlly rolled seed-leaves with two auricles at their bases, 
atul a persistent fiexuous style with swollen base and capi- 
tate stigma. The only species, P. r^raimfinn, the pome- 
granate, a native of western Asia to northwestern 
India, growing in tho Himalayas to the altitude of G,000 
feel, long nalurallzed throughout theSIeditcrranean coun- 
tries, and now widely cultivated in subtropical regions, 
including, In tho United .States, chiefly Louisiana, Texas, 
and Klorido. (See jtnmcyrannte, halcniMa, and bala\tfilb\c.) 
Of ornamental %aiioHe.s may he mentioned c-spccially tho 
variety imim, the dwarf pomegranate, a favorite doublc- 
Iloweied lawn and greenhouse plant, native of the East 
liidle'*, nml now naturalized In places in tlie southern 
United Statc.s nml West Indies. 

punice’t. !'■ t- An ohsoleto foim ol punish. 
punice-), puneset, «• [Also pung (see puny-) ; 

< E. punuisc, a liotlbitp, fern, of puunis, stink- 
in;;, nit. < L. puterc, stink.] A bedbug. 

Ilfs flea, Ills innrplon, ami giincse, 
lie 'ml aottcii for bis proper case. 

S. Ihiltcr, Ilmlibrns, III, i. 433. 

puniceous (pu-nish'ius), n. [<L.pi()ncc».sred- 
(lisb, ))iii'iilo,’ < Vunicus, Cnrtliaginian, Plieiii- 
cian. Cf.Gr.(So7nf, red, purple: aec/'iieniciaii.] 
Iti entom., pm-plisb-rod or eiirason; having tlio 
color of a jiomcgi'anato. 
punieshipl, ». ticc punyship. 
puniness (j>u'ni-iies), )i. + -iics.'?.] The 

state or fM-.iractcr of being puny; littleness; 
pettiness; Miialincss ■'vitli feebleness, 
punish (piin'isli), r. /. [< JIE. puui.scltcu, puii- 
is.'.liciifjiuiiiccu, luiiivhcii, < OF. putiir.'-, stem of 
certain parts ol' juiuir, E. ))»)nV = Pr. S)>. Pg. 
jiiiiiir = h.])unirr, < L. piiuiir, jnenirr, inflict 
]iunisliincnt upon, < pn iia, pimislimcnt, pen- 
ally: see puini. Cr.;<a/«l.j)/»('-, from tlio same 
nit’, .source, and punch-, a contracted form of 
jniai.r/i.] 1. To inflict a penally on ; visit judi- 
cially with pain, loss, conrmemont, death, or 
other penalty; castigate; clnislisc. 

The rplrlts pen'crsc 
■\VHIi caiy liitercomsc pmoi to niid fro, 

'J’o tempt ttri'itm’./, mortals. 

Millmt, P. L., it. 3032. 

2. To rewa:’d or visit with ])nin or si:frcring 
inflicted on tlie offender: apidicd to the crime 
or ofreiiRo: ns, to puui.'.li mnrdcr or tlieft. 

Hr nn Act of rnrli.-iincnt, nr rattier t)y a S> noit of Itlsliops 
at I,(*mtnn, be IHcmy 1.1 nils nuttiolizcd lojnnii.U 
.Mnirlncc nml liicnntiiicnL'y of I’rk'sln. 

Jinlrr, CTironiclc, p. 40. 
Oiir Supreme Poe It) time may tmieli remit 
Hi, imeer; nml pet Imps rims f;ir lemoved 
Not aiiml ns nttt eltvniUm;: snibllcti 
Svilll nlmt is jtlfttl'/t't/. .Vilinti, I*. I*, it. 213. 

3. To liaiidle severely: as, to jtuiiish an oppo- 
nent in a boxing-match or a pitclier in a base- 
ball game; to iiuuish (that is, to stimulate by 
whip or spar) a horse in rniming a race, 
[foiloi).] — 4. To make a considerable inroad 
on ; make away with a good quantity of. [Col- 
Inq.] 

He iny clmmjMigm'. 

Thaclcray, A’anlty Fair, IIIL 
s^SjTl. 1. Cfi(oten, etc. (see cAm^bVc), scourge, whip, lash, 
corretl, dlsel|»liue. 

punishability (pnn'isb-n-bil'i-li), II. r= F. 
7)»a/.sMd//7i7('.] Tlio quality of being pmiish- 
.able; liability to punishment. 

The >e.xed question of 7xmA7(fr?<i7iV»/ Is ial«cd by certain 
fonus of fiiBanlty. J. Pain, Lmotions nnd Will, p. 522. 

punishable (pun'isli-it-bl), a. f<OF. pinih':(ihlc, 
y, punis.'^ahlc; ns punish •y -able,'] Dosciwin^ 
punisiiint'nt; liable to punishment; onpablo of 
being punisliod by right or law: HpplieiUo per- 
sons or conduct. 

That time was when to he n Protestant, to he a Chrls- 
thin, WHS by Law ns;)imiV7ifil'?c as to be a traitor. 

I/i7b»)i. r.ikoiioklastcs, xi. 

Dangerous tumults nml seditions were jnnn.dinhle by 
dentil. Pancro/t, Hist. V. S , I. 07. 

punishahleness (pnn'isb-n-bl-nes), a. The 
ebnracler of being panisli.vblo. 
punisher (inm'isb-tr), u. One who pnnislies; 
one wlio inflicts imin, loss, or other evil fora 
crime or offense. 



pnnislier 

For he [the Sultan] is of no bloody disposition, . . . yet 
he is an tinreleutiiigpums/jcrof olienccs, even in his own 
houshold. Sandys, Travnilcs, p. 57. 

So should I purchase dear 
Short intermission bought with double smart. 

This knows my Punisher, Milton, 1\ L., iv. 103. 

punishment (pun'ish-meut), n, [< jninish + 

1. The act of punisliingj the inflic- 
tion of pain or cliastisomont. 

irow many sorts of fears possess a sinner’s mind? fears 
of disappointments, fears of discovery, and fears of 
ishutcut. Stillinyjket, Sermons, I. x. 

We now come to speak of punishment: uhich, in the 
sense in which it is lierc considered, is an artillcial conse- 
quence, annexed by politic.!! authority to an olfcnsivc act 
in one instance ; in tJie view of putting a stop to the pro- 
duction of events similar to tho obnoxious part of its 
natural consequences In other instances. 

Pentham, lnti*od. to ilorala and Legislation, xii, 3G. 

Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Punish, 
ment Is a huit tliat unsuspected ripens within the llowcr 
of tho pleasure which concealed It. 

Pmerson, Compensation. 
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He was clad in the white dress of a Ptinjabee, 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Jiesearek (London), IX. 3C8. 


2. Tho dialect of the Punjah, 

Hindi. 

pUBjum (pun'jum), n» (T3. Ind.J Same as pcin- 
jam. 

punk (pungk), n. [Appar. reduced from sptinl\ 
Cf. fitnk\ rotten wood.] 1. Wood decayed 
through the influence of a fungus or otherwise, 
and used like tinder; touchwood. — 2. Tinder 
made from certain fungi. See amadou and 
fungus-tinder, — 3. A prostitute; a comtezan. 

This »«nA‘ is one of Cupid's carriers. 

iSTiafr., .M. W. of \V.. 


puntilla 

Whatever were the bons mots of Cicero, of which few 
have come down to us, it is cei tain that Cicero was an in- 
rt yetCTiXte puTister ; and he seems to have been more ready 
variety of with them than with repartees. ^ -r .oa 

/. P'Isracli, Curios, of lit., 1. 128. 


punt^ (punt), 7f. [< ME. < AS. j[)unt= D. 
jioniCj j}ont = MLG. a punt, ferry-boat, 
pontoon, < E. pnnio{nf), a punt, a pontoon: 
seo pontoon.'} 1. Aflat-bottomed, square-ended, 
mastlessboatofvaryingsizeanduse. The smaller 
punts are used in fishing, and by sportsmen in shooting wild 
fowl; larger ones are often used as ferry-boats across shal- 
low streams, and still larger ones are used as lighters and 


ii. 2. 141. 

fJie view of putting a stop to the pro- -rjunka (nmur'kil), n, TAlso punkah; < Hind. 
dnuMr tn thn nbnox.nu. oI its fan (rf! akin to 

pankha^ a wing, feather, and to paksha (< Skt. 

2)aksha)i a wing.] In iho East Indie.s, a fan 
of any Idnd; spccilically, a sxnnging screen 
consisting of cloth stretcUod on a rectangular 
frame, hungfromthecoilingaiidkoptiiiinotion _ 

by a servant, or in some cases by machinery, punt^ (punt), v. Ji.] 

by means of which tho air of an apartment is conycyinapunt: 
agitated. 

Tho cool season was just closing. PimVa fans wero 


scows. 

As for Pamphilus, . . . of his making is the picture of 
Vlysses in a nimf or small bottom. 

ZfofZumf, tr. of Pliny, XXXV. 10. 

They came on a wicked old gentleman breaking the laws 
of his country, and catching i»erch in close time out of a 
punt. if. Kingsley, Ravenshoe, Ixiv. 

2. t-., 3,] In foot-hall, a kick of the 

ball as it is dropped from the hands and before 
it strikes the ground. 


It is impossible to separate that moral indignation which 
expresses itself in pnni.s/jment from the spirit of self-re- 
dress for wrongs. Iroof^ri;, Introd. to Inter. Law, | 2o a. 


I. irons. 1. To 


2. Pain, suffering, loss, eonfmement, or other 
penalty inllieted on a person for a crime or of- 
fense, by tho authority to TvhieU tho offender 
is subject; a penalty imposed in tho enforce- 
ment or application of law. 

Wlntsoevcr hath been Kilcl or written on the other fiiilc, 
all tho late statutes, which indict capital punishment pUIlk-iiSt) (puilgk list) 
*■ ..... . I•l•n 1 n^v. . . Iinvo ftir u 


coming intoplav again. 

J. ir. Palmer, The New and tho Old, p. 401. 


upon cxtollers of the Pope's supremacy, . . , have for pi^pkin (pnng^kiii), n 
their principal scope, not tho pnnlslimcnt of the error of fomi of pumpkin. 
conscience, but tho repressing of tho peril of the state. /r.T.«n•'lMc]l^ n ntinh + 1 

ilacoii. Charge upbn the Coimnisslon for the \ erge. pUtlKlSht (puilg Jasli), a. Si .J 

Alcrctricious. 


The day following I was engaged to pull & punkah in tho 
house of an English Inwycr. 

P. M. Crair/orJ, Mr. Isaacs, I. 

». Same ns puckfist. 

A dialectal or colloquial 

form ol pumpkin. 


The cretUt of a good liousc is made not io consist in in- 
ward liospitality, but In outward walls. These punkish 
outsiders beguile the needy traveller; he tldnks there 
cannot be so many rooms In a hotise and never a one to 
harbour a poor stranger. Jtev. T. Adams, Works, 1. 2s. 


So this Prophet [Ainosl tells us that the true account 
of nil Gods jiunishments is to bo fetched from the sins of 
tho people. Stillingjlcct, Sermons, I. I. 

I proceed, In the next place, to consider the general na- 
ture ol punishments, which are evils or Inconveniences con- 

ecquent upon crimes and misdemeanours; being devised, i _i_ i- i n 

denounced, and inllieted, by human laws. In consequence punklingf (puiigk'ling), n. 
of dlsobedlcnccormUbchavIourlnthosotorcgulatewhosc little oryoungpimk. Sco punk, 3. 
conduct such laws were respectively made. v o* . , , ,, , , 

Plaekstonc, Com., IV. 1. And then earn d your royal a day by squiring punks ami 
^ « - rt- . 1 - ^ piinWim^sup mul dtmn the city? 

3. Pam or injurj' inflicted, m a general soiipo; /-’/rfcAer (aiuf anciAer). Love's cure, il. i. 

especially, in colloquial xiso, tho pain inflicted (pungk'okj, «. Tlio water-oak, i>iicr- 

by QUO puplist oil another in a pnze-fiptlit. ciTaqmtiica ^ 



Tom Sayers could not take luoro caily. 

Thackcrau, rhilip, Iv. 

Canonical punishments. Scocoiwnrcoi.sSyn. 2.cii.as- 
tisement, correction, discipline. See chaxti/c. 
punitionf (pu-nisli'on), ii. [< yUi.jtunirUmipn- 
uyssyoii = E'.jmiiithii = J?r. jiiinicio — Sp. jiii- 
nicion = Fg.j)tiiiiyun :=lt. pniii:ionr, < LIj.pHui- 
iio(ii-), a punishment, < h.pitulrc, pp. pmiitus, 
punish: see jimiis/i.] Pimisliment. 

Tho dole tliat thou lia.sto for Oallniy illy tone, 

Tliat the monkes lirciidc so dlsorillnaitiy, 

Knowltli thys, tliat It was for jmmciou 

Taken vppon tlio of roUk'lon liy. _ „ „ 

Jlom. 0 / rttrlcnny (E. E. T. .S.), 1. 30,1. 

Tlio translallon of llnKdoma and Kovcnimcnto hy such 
wonderful mclhods and means, for the punitinn of t) rants 
and the vices of men, of nhich hislort' ahonnds with c-t- 
amplcs lis the decree of a most adinlralilo disposer) 

i'rrfyn, True Ileli^loii, I, 63. 


pUHky(puiig'ki),«.; p1.;»KHWcs(-luz). [Origin 
obscure.] A niiimte dipterous insect common 
in tlio Adirondack region of New York and in 
tlio Maine woods, wliieli bites severely and is 
a great iniisnnco to travelers and sportsmen. 
It lias not Iicen determined cntomologienlly, 
init is proliahly a midge of tho genus i'criitii- 
pnffon, 

Sandy licaclies or ppavclly poiiits are liahle to ssvann 
witli midges or yaoif.iV.*, Sportmnan'n Gazetteer, p. 012. 

punnage (pnn'nj), H. [<j»nn--i--(iyc.] Punning. 
[Kuro.J 

The man who maintains that ho derives graimcatlon 
from any such clnipters of /rtninaye ns Uood w'ns In tho 
dally pracllceof coinmining to paper should not he cred- 
ited upon oath. J'oe, .Marginalia, chextii. {Vanez.) 

punneri (pun'Or), n. [< pun'i + -erf.] Otto 


wlio 

hole 


punitive (pu'ni-tiv), n. [< 01'. piinilij = Pg. 

It. pitiiilivn, < L. ]}iiiiirc, p;). punitas, punisli: 
sac punish.'] Portaiiiiiigto or involving piinisii- 
raent; awarding or inflicting punishment: ns, 
pitnilirc Inw or justice. 

The punitire part of repentance is resolved on. and be- 
gun, and pat forward into pood degrees of progress, 

Jcr. Taylor, Works (ed. 163.', J, I, 70. _ ^ _ 

The penal code then would consist principally of puni- ISicrJnvinr^ fniif or flowoM 

fitr haws. Involving the Imperative matter of the whole Imfikct for thsplajinf, iiaij’ qj ilo\\crs. ^ 
number of civil laws: along with which would prohaMy punning (pun mg), n. [Verbal U. oi V.] 

also be found various mas-<c3 of cxposltoiy matter, apper- nructicc of making puns. 

talning, not to Ihccivil, but to thepunllorj' laufi. ^ ^ 

Beniham Introd. to .Morals and lyfghhitloii, xvll. 20, note. Several worthy gentlemen and cniica nave applied to 

T , , 1,1 me to civo my censure of an enormity Winch has been rc- 

Punitlve damages. Same as exemplary damn^zc^fwljlcli g„pprcF<jcd, and l.s call’d pimnin/;. 

BCc, under damage). Steele, Tatlcr, No. 32. 

. . L -f .-i — 1 V> — :. '-iiig, or tending to making puns; exhibiting a pun oi play on 


as, ho was punt- 
ed across tho riv- 
er. Honce — 2. 

To propel as a 
pimt is usual- 
ly propelled, by 
piisliing with a 
polo against the 
bod of tho water; 
force along hy 
pusliing: as, to 
punt a boat. — 

3. In foot-hall, 
to kick, as the 
liall, wlioii it is 
dropped from tho liands, and before it toiiclies 
tiio ground ; give a punt to. — 4. In general, to 
knock; liit. 

To SCO n stout Elnmand of ntlyortherenhouts solemnly 
puntiny, hy iho old of a small tambourine, a minute Indin- 
niliher iiall to another hurpher of similar aspect, which 
is tlio favouritowiiy in whicli all ages and sexes take exer- 
cise on thodlgiic, is cnougli to restore one's faith in human 
nature. Contemporary Jtco , XLIX. 62. 

II. intrnns. To hunt for aquatic game in a 
piint and with a punt-CTin (which see), 
punt^ (punt), n. [=T. ponic, a punt, < Sp, 
panto, a point, a pip at cards, < L. puncliitn, 
a point; see jioiaf.] A point in the game of 
basset. 

punt'- (pant), V, i. [< r. ponicr, punt (at cards), 
< ponie, punt : seo pnni-, it.] To play at basset 
or oinhro. 

Anotlier is for setting np an assembly for basset, whero 
none sliall bo admitted to punt tliat have not taken the 
oatliB. Addeson, Freeliolder, No. 8. 

Wrctcli tliat I was ! Iiow often have I swore, 

Wlicn Wlnnall tally'd, I would punt no more ! 

PojK, '1 he basset Table, 

lie was tired of haxvking, and nsliing, and hunting. 

Of billiards, sliort-wlilsi, diickoii-liazard, and puntiny. 

Parham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 252. 

Same ns pnnttj, pontil. 


or that wlii'c'h puiis or rams earth into a P^“tL^Tnnn't6) ir'^Samo 
; specifleally, a tool for ramn.ing earth. a 


as yuniy, yoniil. 


[Eiig.] 

The hole Fhould not be ImBtlly filled up, but nmplo timo 
lie given to thcpMUMcr? to do tbclr Bliare of the work. 

Vrcece and Sii'Ctvright, Tclcgrajdjy, p. 100. 

punner” (puii'tr), 7t. Onotvho 

makes puns; a punster. Kirift. 

' ' ' A Binnll but broad slmllOM' 


/H.v,pimiBlt: scoju/mVi.] Punibhing 
to pimishraonfc; punitive. 


“IzCt no man Ftcal,” and “T/ct the Judge cause whoever 
is convicted of stealing to he hangeil "... Tho former 
might be styled a simple imperative law ; the other a puni- 
tf/nj : but the punittjry, if It commands the punislimcnt to 
lie’innicled, and does not merely penult It, Is ns truly im- 
perative a.s the other; only it is punilemj besides, which 
the other is not. 

Beniham, Introd. to Jlorals and Legislation, xlx. 2, note. 

Punjabee, Punjabi (pun-jil'he), n. [< Ilind. 
I’ers. I'anjdli, < Pers. panj, five, + oh, water, 
river.] 1. A native or an inhabitant of tlie 


puntert (pun'tcr), n. [< pniifl + -ti'l.] 1. 

One xvlio libhes or Imnts in n punt. 

IIo . . . caught more fish in an hour than all the rest of 
the jmntcrs did In three. T, Hook, Gilbert Gurtiey, ill. 

2. Ono who punts a boat. 

Wherever you go. you sec tho long, straight boat with 
lt.s passengers luxuriously outstretched on the cushions in 
the stern, tho pwnfer walking f«oiu the bow and pushing 
on Ids long pole. The Century, XXXVIII. 488. 

punter^ (pun't6r), n. l<pi(ni^ + -n'l.] Ono 
who marks tho points in the game of basset; a 
marker. 

There used to he grown men In London who loved . . . 
to accompany lads to the ganuug-tablo, and perhaps have 
an understanding with the punters. 

Thackeray, ^’i^ginians, xxx. (Hanes.) 

Some of tho j>unters are professional gamblers, others 
are mere general swimllci-s. _ 

Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XXXIX. 821. 

punt-fishing (punt' fish "ing), )i. Eishing from 
a punt or boat on a pond, river, or lake. 


words: as, a /)»««/«// roply— Punning arms, 
her., same as allunre arms (widen see, under ann'-i). ^ 
punnology (pn-norfi-ji), n. [fiTcg. < pun- + 

■ology.} Tho art of punning. [Karo.] 

Ttc might have been better instructed in the ^reck punt-gun (punt' gun), ii. A heavy gun of large 
punnology. Kopc. {Jodreli.) y^liber (usually U inches) and long range, used 

punquettof,?!. [fpunh+Jt.ddm.-cUo.'] Snmo with largo shot for killing water-fowl from a 
as punk, 3. [Slang.] punt (whicli see). 

^larry, to Ids cockatrice, orpunquetln, half n dozen taf- pnntil (pun til), 77. Same as p077f|7. 

fata gowns or satin kirtles In a pair or two ormontliB— puntilla (puii-tiril), J7. [Sp., dim. Of 

why, they arc nothing. Xf..Lon«on, (^'idhia's Revels, H. 1. point; SCO no/jtfl.] Laecwovk; hence, in 
Punjab (or Paiijab); litGv.aiiy thc’countVy of tho punster (puii'sto), «. [< pmfi + -stcr.] One rciticc art, (leeoratioit iueolor or relief in slender 
five rivers, in extreme nortliwesterii British In- xvho puns or is skilled in punning; a qiuuhlor 
dia. on words. 


linos or points resomhliiig laoe; applied espe- 
cially to such xvork of Spanish origin. 



punto 

punto (pun'to), n. [< Sp. It. punto, (. h.punc- 
tum, a point: soa point^. Cf. pancto.] _ 1. A 
point; specifically, in music, a dot or point. 

This cannot be any way offensive to yonr own, and is ex* 
peeled to the utmost pwnfo by that other nation. 

Up. IlacK-d, Abp. tVilliams, i. 160. (Dames.) 

2t. One of the old forms given to the beard. 

I have yet 

No ague, I can look upon your bull, 

Ami punto beard, yet call for no strong-water, 

Shirley, Uonoria and Mammon, i. 2. 

3. A thrust or pass in fencing; a point. 

I would teach these nineteen the special rules, as your 
pwnfo. your reverso, your stoccata, your Imbroccato, your 
passada, your montnnto. , , „ ... 

B. Jonson, Every 3Tan in bis llumour, Iv. G. 

4. A stitch or mothotl of ^vork with tho needle 
or tho loom: same as jJoint^fXS, — 5, Same as 
pontil. 

A solid iron rod tipped with melted glass, called a punto. 

Ure, Diet, II. 057. 

Punto drltto, a direct point or bit. 

Your dagger commaunding ids mpler, you may give bim 
a pnn/a, cither dritta, or rivei-sa. 

Saviolo. On the Duello, lv2. (j^urc/t.) 

Punto riverBO, a back-banded stroke. 

Ah, the immortal passado! the piuUo reverao! 

Slink., II. and J.,IL 4. 27. 

puiitsinan(pnnts'iuan),?i.; pl.jnoi/.vmcu (-men). 

poss. of A sportsman 

who uses a punt. 

It being the desire of punlsfincn to pot as many blids »s 
possible by one shot. ir. 11*. Greener. Tho Oun, p. 531. 

punty (pun'ti), H. ; pi. (-tiz).^ [Also 

puuicc, 2 ) 0 )ii)j, otc,: soc 1, Same as 

2 )ontil, 

Now the glass globe Is fastened to two bars, the jmiity 
mid tho blo>^-pipe. Unrj^r's Mag., l.X\l\. 251. 

2. An oval or circular clot or depression: a 
kind of ornamentation employed in glasa-cuU 

fills* 

punty-rod (puu'ti-rod), ». Same ns jiontiL 
puny 1 (pu'ni), a. and h. [Forinorly also paae//, 

’ also 



Pupa of Prienus lad- 
collit. 
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third and usually quiescent 
stage of thoso insects which 
undergo complete metamor- 
phosis, intervening between 
the larval and the imaginal 
stage. It is usually called the 
second stage, tho egg not being 
counted. Some pupre, ns those of 
mosquitoes, 01*0 active. The pupa 
of some insects is called a pu- 
parium, and of others a nymph 
or chrysalis. See theso words. See 
also cuts under leetle, Carpocapsa, 
chinch^bug, EroiyluB, and house-Jly. 

2. A stage in tho develop- 
ment of some other arthro- 
pods, as cindpods. See lo- 
comotive pupa, below. — 3. 

[cup.] [NL.] In conch.t tho 
typical gonusofPi/;)iV7,T; tho 
chrysalis - shells.— Coarctate 
pupa, conical pupse, exarate 
pup£0, inert pupa. Sec the adjectives.— Incased pupa. 
See tncrtw.— Locomotive pupa, In Cimprdfa, the third 
stage of the larva, the llrst being a nnuplius, tlie second 
resembling Daphnia or CyprU. In tills stage little Is visi. 
bio externally but the ciiinpaco, tho limbs being hidden. 
Tliere are, however, large lateral eyes and six pairs of legs, 
and the gut-formed gland Is well <lcvelopcd. After swim* 
initig nwiiile the pupa becomes attached to some object, 
at drat only by Its suctorial disks, soon, however, becom- 
ing pennaiicntly flxed to the snot by the secretion of a ce- 
ment. See cut under Cirripcdia. 

Tlila focoiMOhVe pwpff . . . Is unable to feed ; . . . other 
Imporlnut altenitloiis take place during the passage of 
tlic locomothe pupa Into the llxed young Clrripedc. 

Huxley, Auut. Invert., p. 25D. 
Mature, naked, obtcctod, etc., pupa. Sec the adjec- 
tives,— inipa coarctata, n coarctate pupa. 

Tho pnpa. In the majority of Dlpteni, !s merely the Inr^’a 
with a hard case {pupre coarctatir) 

Pafcoe, Class. Anim., p. 122. 
Pupa ohtecta, an ohtected pupa. 

Pupacea (im-piX'se-U), ii.j)/. [NL., < J'lipn + 
-uccii.] Snino ns Piipitlw. 
pupal (pu'pnl), «. [< jinprt + -«?.] OCorper- 
tnining to a'pupii; iijonplml; clirysnliil; pupi- 
fomi. 

fTiV fonn puparial (pu-pfi'ri-nll, n. [< puparium + - n?.] 
0£ or ]>ortiiiniiig to n pupnrnmi, or dipterous 


piiitic, /iiiiioy, also piiit.ni', pnisiii/. 
pui\nr Ixung still retained nrelinie.nlly in lopnl '*'1 

use; < OF. iini.'oir, F. iintiK^ < ML. pnstiKiliis, -< • .. . 

iMo'rt..™, ;wv,,< '■* ‘rnJ'pSi;;:.}..,] -a r„. 

- eluded within the last larval skin; a ooarctnto 
pupa; a lan'n pupigera, ns in all dipterous in- 
sects of tho division Cijclorlwpiut luid in mnny 
of tho Orthorhnpha. See cut under Piphn. 
pupate (pu'imt), r. i.; pret. and pp. pupated, 
ppr. pupalinij. [< pnpa 4- To heconio 

a pupa; enter upon the pupal state; undergo 
trnnsforination from the state of tho ginb or 
larva to that of the perfect insect or imago: as, 
to pupate under ground; to pupate in winter, 
pupation (pn-pa'slion), a. [< pupate + -ion.] 
tl'mlsinrtli, The lionlvrcre, 111. qj- juipjiti,,',,, or the state of hein;j a 


horn: see pinsiiiate.] I. a. If. Lator-hor 
younger; junior. Hoc piii.siie, 1. — 2. Small and 
weak ; interior or imperfectly developed in size 
or strength; feeble; petty; iiisignilieniit. 

Uuw the >oung Whi'lp of Talbot's, rachic-wooil, 

Did tk'Sli his plain sword la Kreachmon's blood! 

.Vink., 1 lien. \ I., iv. 7. SO. 

I do hat a'’k tn,' month, 

Which cveo' pclt>, puisne devil has. 

It. Joiisnn, Devil Is na Ass, I, i. 

lie is npiaiii soul ivho, leeHnc pain. 

Finds case heeaaso another feels it too. 


inipa; tlio pupal condition; tho time during 
wliieh an insect is a pupa, 
pupe (p«l>), n. [< I’, jiupe, < NTj. pupa, a inipn : 
MO pnpa. 1 Snmonnpnpa. Il'riglit. 
pupelo (i>u'po-10), a. [Perhaps a corniptcd 
fonn, nit. < F. pomme, apple. Cf. pnmpcri.in.'] 
Cider-brandy. [New Kng.] 
la lil'IiiKslon there were live diallllcriea lor the iimnu- 
facture of eidcr-lirnlldy, or sUiat imvs (nnilllarly know n ns 
jiiijteln. S. Judd. Mnrtrnret, 1. 7. 

Kuardian and Ills censors hnnil on the bav'k o[ Ills liile to pooid-n firn'm-dOL a. 7>f. [NL., < J'npa -h 

■ ■ 's no idiot or seducer. .. y, , ^ s . 


=Syii. 2. Little, diminutive, stunted, starvellnc, 

Il.t a.; pi. 2mi\ivN (-riiz). A young, inoxperi- 
cnceil person; a junior; a iiovieo. 

Nny, then, I 8ce thou ’rt but n jyuny In the nuhtlll 
Mislerj- of u woinmi. 

Toururxir, Kevengcr’s Tragedy, 1. 3. 

There Ib 4inly In the ninity of w<imcn nn estate for will, 
nnd ever}' jntny known that Is no eerl.'iln inherllnnce. 

Dckkcrand Webster, Westward Ho, I. 2. 

lie . . . must appCsir in I’jlnt like n ;i«inV ullU his 


he his bayl nnd surety that be Is 

Milloii, Arcopagltlca. p. 31. 


pupilarity 

In the other group [of dipterous insects], which are al- 
ways pupigerous, the perfect insect escapes from tho lan'al 
skin through a more or less circular opening. 

Stand. Eat. Ilist., II. 406. 

pupil^ (pu'pil), 11 . and a. [Formerly ptipill; < 
OF. pupilc, pnpillc, F. pupillc, m. and f., = Pr. 
pupilH = Sp. pupilo, m., pupila, f., = Pg. It. 
pupillo, m.,pupilla, f., award, < Jj.pupillus, m., 
pupilla, f., an orphan child, a ward or minor, 
dim. of papas, a hoy, pupa, a girl: see pupa.'] 

1. a. 1. A youth or any person of either sex un- 
der tho earo of an instructor or tutor ; in gen- 
erol, a scholar; a disciple. 

Tutors should behave reverently before their pupits. 

SirD. L Estrange. 

2t. A ward ; a youth or person under tho care 
of a guardian. 

What, shall King Ilenry boa pupil still 

Under the surly Gloucester's governance ? 

S/iaie., 2 Hen. VI., 1. S. 49. 

3. In civil law, a person under puberty (four- 
teen for males, twelve for females), over whom 
a guardian has been appointed. 

II. a. Under ago ; in a state of pupilage or 
nonngo; minor. 

The custody of his pupil children. 

iVestminstcr Eev., CXXVIII. 703. 

pupili^ (pu'pil), 71. [Formerly also ptipiH; < F. 
pupillc, f., = Pr. pupilla = Sp. pmpila = Pg. It. 
puxiilla = D. jnqnl = G. pupillc = Sw. pupill = 
Dan. pupil, < L. pujiilla, tlio pupil of tho eye, a 
particular use (as a ‘baby’ in tbo oyo: seo 
babij) of pupilla, an orphan girl, a ward or 
minor, dim. fem. of jnipa, a girl: seo pi(j;i7l.] 

1. Tho orifice of tho iris; tho hole or opening 
in the iris through which light passes. The pupil 
appears usually as a black spot In the middle of the color- 
cd part of the eye, this appearance being due totlie daik- 
ncss of the back of the eye. The pupil contracts when tho 
retina Is stimulated, ns by light, on accommodation for 
near distances nnd on conveigcncc of the visual axes; 
pain may cause a dilatation. 'JIic size of the pupil is de- 
termined by tho circular nnd radiating niusctilnr libers of 
thoiils. It may also be Inllucnccd b> drugs ; thus, opium 
contracts nnd belladonna dilates the pupil. The same 
conscqiienccs may result from disease or injuiy. Tho 
shape ol tlic ]>upll in most animals Is circular, as the c.x- 
prcsslon of the uniform action of the contnictile fibers of 
file iris : ljut in many animals it is ovnl, cllliitical, or slit* 
like. Thus, tho pupil of the cat contracts ton met e chink 
in tlic sunlight, and dilates to a circle In the dnik. The 
puidl of the horse Is a liroad, nearly parallel-sided fissure 
obtusely rounded at eacli end. 'Jlie vnriabliity of the 
pupil III size is not less rcmaiknblc lu owls than iu cats, 
but lu these birds it keeps its ciicular figure, changing in 
size from a mere point to a disk wlilch leaves tho iris a 
mere rliii. '1 he pupil sometimes gives zoological charac- 
ters, ns lu dlsthigulshhig foxes from wolves or dogs. See 
fn'j, 0, nnd cuts under ri;c>. 

2. In :oiit.: (a) Tlio ceiifral dark part of an 
ooollatod spot. Seo ocellus, 4. (h) A dark, 
iippnrontly interior, spot seen in tho compound 
eyes of certain insects, and changing in posi- 
lion ns it is viewed from different sides — Ar- 
gyll-Robertson pupil, a pupil wliieh does not contiaet 
from liglit, hut does with jiecommodntiou for short dis- 
Unecs. It Is a frequent symptom In locomotor ataxia. — 
delusion of the pupU. See cxcliirinn.— Occlusion of 
tho pupil, the lining up ol the pupil with Infi-ammatory 
material.— Pinhole pupil, the pujul w hen so contracted, 
ns it sometimes is, ns to rescmlde a iiiidiole. 

pupilabilityt (pu''pi-lii-bil'i.-ti), «. [< iiupil^ -f 
-able + -ilif (seo -bilily).] Pupilary nature ; con- 
fidontinl charactor. [linre.] 

What can lie mean by the lambent pupilalnUty of slow, 
low, dr>' chat, n\o notes below the natiiial tone/ 

Tiistram Slianily, Iv, 1. 


i(lr.] A family of Kcopbilous piilmoimto gas- 
tropods, typifioil by tho geims /kqm. The ani- 
mal lias a nearly smooth Jnw nml teeth like those of Ileli- 
edd/e ; (he pliell Is peiicmlly iniplfonu, hut FomeUmes conic 
or cyllmitic, nnd lias UBiinlly n contracted npeitnre and 
teeth or lameUio on the lips. Tlio species «ro mostly- of 
small size. 11} innny they arc wnltctl with tho llelmd/r. 
Also called Puitaccn. 

pupifera (pf>-pif^n-iil)» [NL. (Lichtcii- 

sUdn), < pupa, a pupa, + L./rrre = K. 

Tlio rctarii inigranl- generation of plniit-lice, or 
tho last wingccl generation, wlikdi gives birth 
agamically to the true sexual generation. Seo 
])seuflofpfue, 

iDai'ies.) pupifor’m (pfi'i>i-f6nn), a. [< NL. pupa, pupa, 
, , -1- L. forma, form.1 1. In ciitoni., having the 

pup (pup), It. [Ahhr. from oiToneously ehnracter of a pupa; pupal; puparial: 

regarded as a dim. of pitp.] bamoaspitppi/,-.— larva.— 2. In conch., shaped 

of’dws^ FcoCl " like « sl'e'i of ».'■<> ■''"I’" • resembling one 

pup (pup), V. i . ; pret. and pp. pupped, ppr. pap- of tbo I’lipidic in tho form of tho sheU. 
piny. [< pap, )i.] To bring forth piip.s as a pupigenOUS (pu-pi,f o-nus), a. [< NL. papa, 
bitch; wliolp, as a eurnivorous ciuadnipcd. papa, + -yenus, producing: see -( 7 caoa.e.] name 
pupa (pu'pil), a. ; pl.pap.'c (-po). [< NL. papa, as pupiparous^ _ 

a pupa, chrysalis, < L. papa, puppii, a girl, a pupigerouS (pu-pi] !;-r>is),n. [<NL.j)apa,pupa. 
doll, puppet, fem. of papas, a boy, child; cf. -I- L. ycrerc, c:iiTy.] Haying tho pupa contained 
piicr. a boy, child, jiususj a boy, (, t/ jn/, begot, within tholastlnr%’alskui; forming a puparium, 
From L. papas, papa, are nlsoult. papo, papiU, asmostdiptorous insects; coarctate, asapupa. 
papiis, etc., pappt'f, pappy, pap, etc.] 1. Tho Sco iarvu pujiigcra, uudoi larva, 


Others to make sjtortc withall , of thh last forte were 
they wiiom tliey call frcslnncnn, jninirB of Ihe llrst jenre. 

Christinas Prince at St. Juhn'e Coll , p. 1. (,VarM.) 

puny^t, u. [Adiiidcd as a sing, from the sup- 
posed plural 2 >untve, p/ojr.sr, < F. jnomiAC, a bed- 
bug: scopn»»C('-.] A bedbug: same as puuicc'^. 
Cot grave. 

punysbipl (pu'ni -ship), n. [< puny + -ship.'] 
Tho state of a i)uiiy, junior, or novice ; nonage. 
[Hare.] 

In tliCTmmVz/fi/j »jr nonape of (’enlicke Sandca . . . tlio 
best houses nnd wnllcs tluTc were of inudde. 

Sashr, i.enten Stuffi* (llarl. MIsc., VI. 171), 


pupilage jiupillage (pn'pi-laj), a. [= Sp. pa- 
pilajc = Pg. pupiltugem ; as pujiifk -t- -age.] 1. 
Tlic state of being a pupil or scholar, or tho pe- 
riod during which one is a pupil. 

Most Nohlo Lord, the iilllor of my life 
And Patronc of my Muses puintlagc. 

Sjienser, 'lo Lord Grey of ‘Wilton. 

The severity of tho fothcr’s brow’, . , . whilst they [the 
children] are under the discipline and povemment of 
pupilage, 1 think . . . should he relaxed as fast ns their 
ape, discretion, and pood behaviour could allow’ it. 

Locke, Education, § 05. 

2. Tho state or period of being n ward or minor. 
Three sones he dyinp left, all under ape, 

IJy ineanca whereof their uncle Vortiperc 
UBiirpt the crownc during iheir pupillage. 

Spenser, 1’. (h, 11. X. G4. 

Tlicrc, there, drop my wardsliip, 

My jmj/jV/nf/c nnd vassalage together. 

B. Jonson, Staple of News, i. 1. 

That they themselves might contlnc the Monarch to a 
kind of Ptnnllagc under their Iliernrcliy. 

Milton, Eefomiation in Eng., ii. 

pupilar, p-upillar (pu'pi-lilr), a. Same as pa- 
pilaryk. 

pupilarity, pupillarity (pu-pi-lar'i-ti), n. [= 
F. pnpittarile = Pr. pupillarctat, < ML. *pa- 
pniarUa{t-)s, pupillariela(t-)s, < L. papiKans, 



pupilarity 

pupilary : soepapiVnfyl.] In Scots laxo, the in- 
terval from birth to tho age of foirrteen in males 
and twelve in females; i>upilage. 

It’s n fatherless bMrn, . . . and a motherless; ... we 
are In loco parentis to him during his years of pupillariUj, 
Scott, Heart of Mid*Lothlan, v. 

pupilaryi, pupillaryi (pu'pi-la-rl), a. [= r. 
jmpUlairc = Pr. pupUari = Sp. pupilar = Pg. 
niipillnr = It. inipilim-e, < h. pupillaris, pertain- 
ing to an orplian or ward, < piipilliis, an orphan, 
a ward: see pupiP.'] Pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. 

pupilary^, pupillary^ (pu'pi-lii-ri), a. [< pu- 
pil- -b -nri/. Cf. pitjxilarii^.] Of or pcrtauiing 
to the pupil of the eye. 

Now it becomes an Interesting question, Wlien the axial 
and focal adjustments arc thus dissociated, wiilj which 
one docs tliopnptVfori/contractlon ally itself? 1 answer, it 
allies itself with the focal adjustment, 

Lc Conic, Sight, p. 118. 

Pupilary 0161111 ) 10110 . See memhrane, 
pupilate, pupillate (pu'pi-lat), «. [< NL. pu- 
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advanced to the pupal state ; of or pertaining 
to the Pupipara. Also ixiipigenous. 

Pupivora (pu-piv'o-rii),«.p?. [NIi., < NL. pupa, 
pupa, + Jj’. vordrei devour.] A division of 
Mymenopiera characterized by the petiolate or 
stalked abdomen, the female armed with an 
e.xtonsile ovipositor, the larvm footless, and 
having the habit of ovipositing in the laiwaj or 
pupm of other insects (often however in plants, 
as in tlio gall-insects), upon which the young 
feed when they hatch, whence the name; tho 
pupivorous, entomophagous, or spieuliferous 
hymenopterous insects, in Intreillc’s Bj-etem of clns. 
sitlcBtlon tliePiiinrorafonnedthOBecondfflranyof Ilgtne- 
iwptera, divided into six tribes, Erantades, Ichneumonidic, 


puppy-snatcli 

Rave, talk idly, as 'twere some deity. 

Adoring female painted 

Marston, Scoui*ge of Villanie (cd. 1699), vili. 2(M. 
YoJir dainty ten-times-drest huff, with this language, 
Bold man of aims, sliall win upon he^ doubt not. 
Beyond all silken puppetry. Ford, Lady s Inal, 11 . 1. 
The theatre seems to me almost as bad as the church; 
It is o.\\ puppeti-y alike. S. Judd, Margaret, ii. 11. 

2, TliG exliibition of puppets or puppet-shows; 
a puppet-show. 

Howoutragiouslyare their preistes and chircbes orned 
and gorcioiisly garnisshed in their popetry, passe tymes, 
and apes playe, Joye, Expos, of Dan. vii. 

Thou profane professor of puppetry, Httle better than 
poetry. B.j’onson, Bartholomew Jjoir, V. 3. 

A grave proficient in amusive feats 
01 puppetry. Wordsworth, Excursion, v. 

n. Same asptipjfcf- 


GatIfCo!/c, Chateidiw, Oxi/uri, aud Chrysides, respectively _ __ 

corresponding to the modern famllles^antj^, Jehneu- ■rjvinnet-Sh.OW (pup'et-sho), 

wonido' (with liracontd/r), Cympid/p, Chaletdid/r, I rocto- P ^ - i i* 

trupida, and Chrysididre. The Pupitora, slighlly Jnodi- jptuyi ^ t. 

fled, are also called Entomophagci, and by Weelwood Spi‘ \ man who seldom rides needs only to get into a coacn 

euli/cra. , and traverse his own town, to turn the street into a pup- 

pupivore (pu'pi-vor), «. A pupivorous insect; pet-show, irwicrson, Misc., p. 47 , 

- - a member of tho Pitpirom. puppet-valve (pup'et-valv), n. Avalvewhich, 

pJ/ZafK-s/ ^ In pupivorous (pu-piv'o-rus), a. [< NL. in. opening, is lifted bodily from its seat instead 

goo?., haling a central spot of another und gen- pupa, 4* L. iworc, devour.] Bevoimng the of being hinged at one side, 
erally darker color; noting marks so eharac- pupro of other insects, as an insect; parasitic ppppify (pup'i-fi), v. f.; pret. and pp. 'piippi- 
terized. on pupn? ; belonging to the Papifora. See cut ppr. [(. yuppV I'o 

pupiled,pupilled(pu'pild),fr. + under Phnjylo. ' i.- - • • • ■ 

■r i. . .. — " 'icntraf dark spot; uuplet. «. AJ 

)oid), fl. , ^ . 

form.] In conch., pupiform; resembling 
or related to tbo 

pp.pkpiVrrcrf, ;>i/pj7?frfd,‘ppr. pupili-iluj, pupil- puppet (pup'ct), ?/. [Also ;;opp<f; early mod. 

Uzing. [<pi(2>i7t 4- -iro.] To take pupils; tench; E.popcf, < ME. popci,<. OE. poapoffc, a doll, 
tutor. phppet, dim. of ”poupc, < L. a doll, pnp- 

AVhen the student takes his degree, lie oljtnins l»y pet,a^rl: SCO jmjta. Ct.jyuppif.^ If. A doll, 
izinff enough to render further assistance unnecessary*. 


in cniom.y fuimished with a central dark spot; puplet, n. A Middle English forai of people. 
pupilate: as, a white spot pupiled with blue: pupoid (pu'i)oid), o. [<^ NL.^nipu, pupa, + Gr. 

used cspeciallr of ocellated spots. ■’ ' - ' ■' 

pupilize, pupillize (pu'pi-liz), i'. i.; prot. ; 

t\uniU-rH TiTir. rut 


C, A. Drifted, Englisli University, p. 111. 

pupilla(pu-pil'r(),n.: pi. }>iipilhc (-c). [L.: see 
piipil-.J In aii'at., tho pupil of tho oye. 
pupillage, pupillar, etc. See piipihiic, etc. 
pupillometer (pu-pi-lom'o-tOr), n. [< L. ptipiUa, 
pupil, + Gr. jitTpov, measure.] An iiistnimcnt 
for measuring tho size of the pupil of the eye. 
pupil-mongert (pu'pil-muug'gcr), ». One wlio 
takes or toachespupUs; atutororschoolmnstcr. 
[Karo.] 

John l*rcston . . . was the greatest pupdomnner In 
England in man'a memory, having sixteen fellow common- 
ers .. . admitted In one year In tjuocnV College, and pro- 
Tided convenient accommodations for tlicm. 

FiiUer, Wortliies, Norlliampton, IT. 517. 

pupil-teacher (pu'pil-to'chCT), n. One who is 
both a pupil and a toachov. in Great Urllnln pupil 


make n puppy of; assimilate to a puppy or 
puppies. [Rare,] 

Concerning the pceple, I verily believe ther were never 
any bo far degenerated since the Devlll had to do with 
mankind, never any who did fool and puppific themsclfs 
into such a perfect slavery .and confusion. ^ 

Uoxvcll, I’arly of Beasts, p. 29. {Dames.) 

puppily (pnp'i-li), «. l<pupptj + -hj'^.'] P«P- 
py-like. [Rare.] 

'riiis impertinent heart is more troublesome to me than 
my conscience, I think. I shall be obliged to hoarsen my 
voice and roughen my cliaracter, to keep up with its pwp- 
w7y/ dancings. ^ ^ . 

Diehardsm, Clarissa Ilarlowe, V. 79. {Dames.) 

An obsolete form of pippin*^. 


This were a popet In an arm Icnbraco 
For any woman, smal and fair of face. 

Chauccr, l*rol. to Sir Thopas, 1. 11, 

2 . A little figure of n person, moved by tlio 
fingers, or by cords or wires, in a mock drama; puppiugt, 
a marionette. ilinshcii. 

b’cltlicrcan Biiy innn jnnrvcl at tlio piny of puppefs timt Puppis (piip'is), n. [NL., ( L. pxippis, a ship, 

tlio stern of a sliip : see poojiK} A subdivision 

of tbo constellation Argo, introduced by Baiiy 


tc.icher8 arelipprotiticed lor nve years unilor a ccrdllcated 
master or mistress, receive dally instruction on 


eootli behind the cnrlaln, and .adviseth well o( tho mo- 
tion. Bacon, Advancement of learning, 1. 01. 

Ileiico — 3. One who is actuated by tiio will of 
another; afoot: used in contempt. 

PurnKt to a father’s threat, and servile to a shrewish 
tongue. Tenmjson, Locksley Hall. 

4t. pi. Toys; triukots. 

A maid makes eonBcIcnco 

Of Imlf.a-crown a-wcet for pins and pujfpctc. 

Elelcher, Wit without .Money, II. 2. 

5. The head-stock or tho tail-stock of o latiio. 


I out ol Bchool* 


, See lathe. 

hour8,nndossl5tlnthoregular8chool.workdurlng6chool. puppett(nup'ot), r. t. [<piip2>ct, II.] Todre.ss 

as a doll ; bedeck with finop’. 

The largo towns, which are the almost ""’f "“radios of podlU'? whom tip' S 

pumi-tcaeherf, arc moyiy And puppets up In Boft, In silken weeds, 

wliich makes the merely a Kind of inferior j u i Onar/cjr EmbIcmB. v. 8. 

asslaunt, not a pupil at all, to the teacher under whom ho , , , . 

is apprenticed. TA<? .Iinic 1, p. 370, puppet-hcad (pup ct-liOu), u. A Kluhug piece 

Pupiua (pu-pruii), n. [NL. (Ehronberg, 1831), on tho upper part of the latlio-bod of a lathe or 
< Funa, tlie shel’l so called, 4- -»m,] Tlio tj^p- horiiig-macUine, to hold and adjust the back- 


ical genus of PupiviJiC. The Bpccics arc of a lus- 
trous brown or mabognny color, and in!ia!)lt India, Clilna, 

Australia, and Islands of tho I'aclllc ocean. P. hicanicu- 
lata is an example. 

Pupinacea (pu-pl-na'se-ii), n. pi. [NL., < Pn- 
pina + -acca.] Same ns I’lijiiiiirlie. 

Pupinaa (pu-pi'nc), ». pi. [NL., < Pupa + 

-i/i.T.] The PapUUc considered as a subfamily 
of JlcUcidie. 

Pupinids (pti-pin'i-do), )i. pi. [NL., < Pmimn , . 

+ -idle.] A family of terrestrial pcotmihran- puppetlyf (pup ot-li), n. 


center. 

puppetish (pup'ot-isli), a. [Early mod. E. pop- 
cU.di ; < puppet + -i.v/il.J Pertaining to or re- 
sembling puppets or puppetry. 

No Icssc nlso doth lie that Bcttcih menno to open pen- 
ounce ot J’uulcs Crosse, for holyo wnter mnkyng. for pro- 
cession nnd Bcnslngc, wylli other popciichc gaildcs, con 


in t)ie British Association Catalogue, 
puppy (pup'i),u.; p\. jnippies {-iz). [Early mod. 
E. piilipic; < OF. poupcc, F. poupec, a doll, pup- 
pet, < JIL. ns if "piqmta, < L. pupa, a doll, pup- 
pet: BOO piqia, puppet. A little dog appears 
to have been called puppy because potted as a 
doll or puppet. Henco, by abbi’.,p»p.] It. A 
doll; a puppet. Halltwoll. — 2. A young dog; 
n whelp ; also, by extension, a young seal or 
other young carnivore. 

A bitch’s blind piijipics, fifteen f the Utter. 

SAoi., M. W. of W., 111. 6. 11, 

3. A conceited, frivolous, and impertinontman; 
n silly young fop or coxcomb i used in contempt. 

Go, bid your lady seek some fool to fawn on her. 
Some uncxperienc’d puppy to make sport with : 

I have been her mirth too long. 

Beau, and El., Little French Lawyer, ii. 3. 
You busy Puppij, wlmt have you to do with our Laws? 

Mittou, Answer to Salmasius, ITeL, p. 15. 
I am by no means such n puppy ns to tell you I am upon 
sure ground ; however, perscvenmcc. 

dfiss Burney, Evelina, IxxvL 

4. A wliito bowl or buoy used in the herring- 
fisliories to mark tlie position of tho net noar- 
ost the fishing-boat. [Eng.] 


chiato gastropods, typifiedby tho genus / »pi«'/, 

They are closely related to tho Cyeloplmridie, nnd arc by 
many referred to that family, but are distingtitslicd liy a 
puplfonn shell. Tlie species are conlliicd to tropical coun- 
tries. Papina nnd Sleyalomatioma are the principal gen- 
era. , t. . 

Pupininae (pu-pi-m'no), ?i. pt. [NL., < rupinn 
•f -in.T.] A subfamily ot Cijctophoridic, typified 
by the genus rujdna: samo as J’lipiiiidic. 

Pupipara (pu-pip'a-rii), v. pi. [NL. (Nitzseb, 

1818), < pupa, pupa, + h. parcrc, bring forth.] 

A division of dipterous insects in which tlio 
eggs are hatched and tho larval state is passed 

witiiin the body of tlio parent, tlie young being p^pp 0 t.play (pup'ot-plii), ?i. 1, A dramatic 

born ready to become pupa;. The head fs clys^^^ plTrlfonnaneo with pupi>ets, with or without a 


CV.VUUU itIIU OVIIOIMK'., c? ----- t , 

fitraynlucc them to promise tbo ndimuncemcnt of tlio old puppy (pup i)* V. t. ; prot. aiKl pp. jHtppica, ppl*. 
faith of holy church by BUcbfanU»8lIcJdH<^pcryc8.^ ^ jjHpjnjiug, [< To bring forth pup- 

p. fl r, mngc, ^ wholp. k\sopup. 

[\ puppet *r puppy-dog (pup'i-dog), ti. A pup or puppy. 

[Collorj.] 


[Rare.] 


Like a puppet, 

Pumifffl/ Idols, lately consecrated to vulgar ndornlion. 

IJp. Oauden, Illcraspistcs (IC53), p. 4-18. 


puppetman (pup'et-man), pi. puppeimen 
(-men). Samo as pupp’ct-plmjcr. 

From yondeT puppet^man enquire, 

^Vho wisely Iiides Ids wood and w'lrc. Swjt, 

puppet-master (pup'ct-jniis^'tOr), n. Tho mas- 
ter or raamigor of a puppet-show. 

Iloxt. Of whom the taloM'cnt to turn vui/peVmastcr. 

Jjov. And travel with young Goose, the motlon.mnn. 

D. Jonson, New Inn, i. 1. 


connected with the body, and tlie proboscis Is atrong and 
adapted for piercing. Certain genera are wingless, 'llm 
piipiparous Dijitcra arc of the three families llippohofcxdie, 
EyctcriMidcc, and JJraulM/e. The first family Includes tlic 
well-known liorse-tick, eheep-tlck, and bird-ticks, tlic 
second the bat-ticks^ and tho third tlio bcc-licc. Somo- 
times called A'l/mpAipara. 

Pupiparia (pu-pi-pu'n-|i); «.id. [NL.] Same 
as riipipara. 

pupiparous (pu-pip'a-rus), a. [< NL. 
pupa, + L. parcre, bring forth.] Bringing forth 
pupro; giving birth to larvro which aro already 


dialogue spoken by concealed porson.s. — 2. 

Tliat kind of performance wliicii is carried on 
b.y means ot puppets ; entertainmont by means 
of marionettes. 

puppet-player (pup'ot-pirv'fcr), n. One who 
manages tlio motions of puppets. 

puppetry (pup'et-ri), n. [F'crraorly also pup- 
ctry, popetry ;<. puppet + -nj.] 1. Finery, as 

that of a doll or puppet; outivard show ; affoc- puppy-snatent, n. 
tation. - vies. 


Talks as familiarly of roaring lions 
As maWs ot tliirtecn do of puppy-doge! 

Shak., K. John, ii. 1. 4C0. 

puppy-fisk (pnp'i-fish), 11. A selachian, tho 
augol-fish, Squatina angclus. Seo cuts under 
angcl-Jlsli and Sqiiatiua. 

puppy-headed (pnp'i-hed'cd), «. Stupid. 

I shall laugh myself to death at this ]nippy-headed mon- 
ster. Shak., 'I'enipest, ii. 2. 160. 

puppyhood (pup'i-hud), 71. l<puj>py + -hood.] 
Tfio condition of being a puppy, or tho period 
during which this condition lasts. 

Iju'go dogs "are still In their puppyhood at thb time 
[ouo year old]." Damcin, Var. of Animals and Plants, i. 

puppyism (pup'i-izm), u. [< puppy -i- -isiH.] 
Conduct becoming a puppy; silly ,_ conceited 
foppishness ; cmpty-licnded affectation. 

It Is surely more tolernblo than precocious puppyism in 
the Quiulnint, wlilskered dandyism in Ilegent-Btreot and 
rail.mall, or gallantrj’ in its dotage anywhere. 

Diclcens, Sketches, Characters, f. 

A.pparontly, a snare. 



pnppy-snatcli 

It FC'cmM Inditftrcnt to him 
'WhftiKT he i!ld or shiV or swim; 

5-0 Ik- l»y either me.nn^ mlcht crvtch 
1*8 III a Pujr]o}.*natch, 

Cotton, >carToniues, p. 10. 

pur^, V. fiTKl IK See jyvrr'^, 
pur-t, purr~f, >'• A term of unktlO^^*n moaning 
uscfi in the game of post and pair. 

.«ome, linvinp lost their douMc Parc and Post, 

Make tlielr ndv.antaf^u on the Piirrg they haue; 
Whereby the IN iiinei-s >Mnnin(:3 all are lost, 
vMthoiijrh. at best, the other s hnt a knauc. 

Sir J, I)avirj<, Wittes I’ilgrimntre, quoted In itasque of 
Ifhrislmas, hy Ik Jonson. 

Post and Pair, with a pair-royal of aces in his hat ; his 

carment all done over Avilh pairs and pur^. 

B. Jonson, Masque of Christmas, 
pur^f, and ctdc, A Middle English form of 
pure. 

Purana. (py-ril'nil), u. [Skt. ^yurdna, things of 
the past, talo of old times, prop, adj,, past, 
former, ancient, < purity formerly, before; akin 
to E. fore : see J'orc^.’} One of a class of sacred 
poetical nTitings in the Sanskrit tongue, which 
treat cliicfly of the creation, destruction, and 
renovation of worlds, the genealogy^ and deeds 
of gods, heroes, and princes, the reigns of the 
Manus, etc. 

The Piiranas, though comparatively modem, make up 
a body of doctrine mixed with mythology and tradition 
such aa few nations can boast of. 

J. Perffusson, Hist. Indian Arch,, p. 7. 

Puranic Cpo-ran'ik), a. [< Purajia + -/c.] Per- 
taining to the Puranas. 

Purbeck beds. In gcoL See hed^, 

Purbeck marble. A gray marble obtained from 
the upper Purbeck strata. Sec Purbeck beds, un- 
der hetP. It is made up chiefly of specimens of PaliK 
flina. This marble has been worked for more than 700 
years, and used especially for slender shafts In medieval 
arclutcctuiB, “but the introduction of foreign marbles 
has decreased the demand for it” (FToodimrd). 
purblind (p^r'bliud), a, [Formerly also per- 
blitid (simulating L. per, through, as if ‘ thor- 
oughly hVmd^), porchlind^ poarebUnd (simulat- 
ing porc’i, as if ‘so nearly blind that one must 
pore or read closoO, poorbliud (simulatiug 
poor, as if ‘having poorsight — almost blind’); 

< ME. purbhjudCj pur blind, quite blind, later 
merely dim-sighted (tr. by L. fitschs) ; orig. two 
words*: p«r, p«rc, adv., quite; blind, blind. 
The use of tbo adv. p»rc becoming obs. or dial., 
the meaning of j)«r- became obscure; hence 
the variations noted.] If. Quito blind; en- 
tirely blind. 

?ile ssolde pulte oute bothe hys eye, and make liym pur- 
blynd. Pob. of Gloucester, p. J76, 

A gouty Brlareus, many hands and no use, or pur&ftnd 
Argus, all eyes and no sight. ShaL, T. and C., i. 2. 31. 

S. Nearly blind; dim-sighted; seeing dimly or 
obscurely. 

Tliy dignitie or anctoritie, wherein thou only differeth 
from other, is (as it were) but a weyglity or heuy cloke, 
freshely clitteiyng In the eyen of tliem that hoporebllnd. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, ii. 3. 

Porc-hlind men see best in the dimmer lights, and like- 
wise have their sight stronger near hand than tliose that 
are x\oi pore-bliml. Bacon, Works (cd. 1826), IV. 470. 

0 purblind race of miserable men I 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

purblindly (p6r'blind-li), adv, lu a purblind 
manner. 

purblindness (p6r'blmd-nes), v. The state of 
being purblind; shortness of sight; near-sight- 
edness; dimness of vision. 

The Professor's keen philosophic perspicacity Is some- 
wliat marred by a certain mixture of almost owlish pur- 
blindness. Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, ili. 10. 

purcatoryet, n. AMiddle Englishform of jmr- 
(jatory. 

purchasable (p^r'cha-sa-bl), a, [Also pur- 
chdbcahlr; < purchase + -ablc.‘] Capable of be- 
ing bought, purchased, or obtained for a con- 
sideration. 

Jloney being the counterbalance to all things purchase- 
able by it. Locke, Lowering of Interest. 

purchase (por'clms), v.; pret. and pp- p»i*- 
chased, ppr. purchasing, [< purchasen, 
purchacen, purchesen, porchaetjenj s OP. por- 
chacicr, purchasia\ porchaccr, porchascr, pur- 
caccr, etc., F. pourchasscr (= Pr. percassar = 
It. procflccmrc), seek out, acquire, get, < pur- 
(< L. pro), forth, + chacicr, chaser, chasscr, 
pursue: see I, irans. 1. To gain, 

obtain, or acquire; secure, procure, or obtain 
in any way other than by inherilanco or by paj’- 
ment of money or its equivalent; especially, to 
secure or obtain by olTort, labor, risk, sacrifice, 
etc.: as, to peace by concessions; to 

jnirchasc favor with flattery. 
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Tlic Monstre answerde him, and scyde he was n dedly 
Creature, suche ns God hadile formed, and duelled In tho 
Desertes, in purekasynye his Sustynance. 

MamteviUe, Travels, p. 47. 

So it Renyth in my Itcmcmbcraunce 
That dayiy, nyghtly, tyde, tjTnc, and owre, 

Uit la roy will topurehes youre fauoure. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Ilimivall), p. 43. 
By reproving faults they purchased unto themselves 
witli the multitude a name to be virtuous. 

Ilooker, Uccles. Polity, iTcf., lit 
Lest it make you choleric and pxtreUate inc another dry 
basting. Shak., C. of B., it. 2. CS. 

I think I mustbe enforced topurc/ia^vineanothcrpage. 

B. Jomon, Cj'iitliia's Revels, il. 1, 
Would that my life could purchase thine ! 

Shellexj, The Cenci, v. I. 

2. To secure, procure, or obtain by expendi- 
ture of money or its equivalent; buy: as, to 
purchase provisions, lands, or bouses. 

Tliefleld which Abraham purcAuMd of the sons of Ilctli. 

Gen. XXV. 30. 

'Thrill purchase the whole bench of aldermanity, 

B. JoTiSon, Magnetick Lady, v. 5. 
Tlic Pasha grants a licence to one person, generally a 
Jew, to buy all the senna, who is obliged to take all that 
Is brought to Cairo, and no one else can purchase It, 

Pocockc, Description of the East, 1. 122. 

3f. To expiato or recompenso by a fine or for- 
feit. 

I will be deaf to pleading and excuses, 

Nor tears nor praj'ers shall purchase out abuses. 

Shak., R. and J., ill. 1. lOS. 

4- [< purchase, 10.] To apply a purchase 
to; raise or move by mechanical power: as, to 
purchase an anchor. — 5f. To steal. Imp, Diet, 
II. inirans. If. To put forth efforts to obtain 
anything; strive. 

Duke John of Bi-abant purchased greatly that the Earl 
of Flanders should have his daughter in marriage. 

Bemers. 

2f, To bring something about; manage. 

On that other side this Claudas hath so purchased that 
he hatii bo at :^me, and he and the lo'uge of Gaule bane 
take theirc londes to the Emperoure be soche covenaimt 
that the Emperour luUus shall sende hym socour. 

Merlin (E. E. X. S.), ii. SOS. 

3t. To acquire wealth. 

Were all of his mind, to entertain no suits 

But such they thought were honest, sure our lawyers 

Would not purchase half so fast. 

Webder, Devil’s Law-Case, iv. 1. 

4, Naut,, to drawin the cable: as, the capstan 
purchases apace. 

purchase (p^r'chas), ix, [Early mod. E. also 
purchas; \ ME. purchase, purclm, porchas, < 
OF. porchas, purchase; from the verb,] 1. 
Acquisition; the obtaining or procuring of 
somothingby effort, labor, sacrifice, work, con- 
quest, aii;, etc., or by tho payment of money or 
Its equivalent; proeuromont; acquirement. 

And sentyow here n stede of hispurcAo^c; 

Of kyng Ruben lie wanne hjTu for certayn. 

Generydes (E. E, T. S.), 1. 2812. 
Sny I should marry her, sheTl get more money 
Than all my usury, put my knaverj' to it: 

She appears the most infallible way ol purchase. 

Fletcher, Rule a Wife, iii. 5. 
For on his backe a heavy load he bare. 

Of nightly Btelths, and pillage sevcrall, 

Which he had got abroad by purchas criminal!. 

Spenser, F. Q., 1. iii. 1C. 
I glory 

Store in the cunning of my wealth 

Than in the glad possession. 

B. Jomon, Volpone, i. 3. 

2. That which is acquired or obtained othor- 
wiso than by inheritance ; gain; acquisitions; 
winnings; specifically, that which is obtained 
by tho pajTnent of money or its equivalent. 

& he gan of her porc/tas largcliche liom hede. 

Bob. of Glortccster, p. 34. 
A bcauty-wnning and distressed widow, . . . 

Made prize and purchase of his lustful eye, 

Shak., Rich. III., iii. 7. 187. 
Our lives are almost expired before we become estated 
in our purchases. Jer. Taylor, AVorks (ed. 3835), I. 801. 

3f. Prey; booty; plunder; hence, ill-gotten 
gain or wealth. 

That has fray'd many a tall thief from a rich purchase! 

Middleton {and others), Widow, iii. I. 
Bod. Who are out now 7 

Fourth Out, Good fellows, sir, that, if there be any pur- 
chase stirring. 

Will strike it dead. Fletcher, Rjlgrim, ii. 2. 

Do you two pack up all the goods andpwrcAnsc 
That we can cany in the two trunks. 

B. Jonson, Alchemist, iv. 4. 
Tailors in France they grow to great 
AbominablcpirrcAc«<?, nnd become great officers. 

n’c&#fcr, Deni's Law-Case, il. 1. 

4t. Cleans of acquisition or gain ; occupation. 

Tliou hast no land ; 

Stealing's thy only inirchase. 

Fletcher md Shirley, Night-Walker, I. L 


purchaser 

5. (o) The act of obtaining or acquir- 

ing an estate inlands, etc., in any niannor other 
than by inheritance or escheat, {h) Tho ac- 
quisition of property by contract, (c) The 
acquisition of property by contract fora valua- 
ble consideration. {(1) The suing out and ob- 
tainingofa writ. — 6. Value; advantage; worth: 
as, to buy an estate at twenty years’ pbn7/«sT 
(that is, at a price equal to twenty times itb 
annual value, or the total return from it for 
twenty years). 

A monarch might receive from her, not give, 

Though slio were his crown’s purchase. 

Fletcher, Beggars' Busli, v. 2. 

Some fall in love with . . . popular fame and applause, 
supposing they arc things of great purchaj^e; when in many 
cases theyaro but matters of emy, peril, ami Impediment. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 344. 
One report afllrmed that Moore dared not come to York- 
shire; he knew timt his Hfo was not worth an hour’s pur- 
chase If he did. Charlotte Bronte, Shlrlc}, .\xx. 

Tf. Attempt; ondonvor. 

ni sit down hy thee. 

And, when thou wak’st, either get meat to save tlicc. 

Or lose my life i’ the pi?rc/in.'c. Fletcher, Bonduca, v. 3. 

8t. Course; way; departure. 

For whan she died tliat was my malstresso, 

AUo my weelfnic made than the same pnrcAns. 

Political Poents, etc. (cd, Furnlvnll), p. 54. 

9. The acquisition o-f position, promotion, etc., 
by the payment of money. See pnrc/msc sys- 
tem, below. 

He abolished purchase in the am^y, 

K, A. Bev,, CXLII. 690. 

10. Firm or advantageous hold by which 
power may bo e.xerted; specifically, any me- 
chanical power, force, or contrivance which 
may bo advautageouslj^ used in moving, rais- 
ing, or removing heavy bodies; in nautical 
use, a tackle of any Mnd for multiplying 
power. 

Tho head of an ox or a horse is a heavy weight acting at 

theendofalonglevcrfconsequentlywithagTcntpurcAnye), 
and in a directioiniearlyperpcndiculartothojointsof the 
supporting neck. Palcy, Nat. TheoL 

A politician, to do great things, looks for a power, what 
our workmen call a purchase ; nnd if ho finds that power 
in politicks ns in mcclmttlcks, lie cannot be at a loss to ap- 
ply it, Burke, Rev. in France. 

The last screw of tho mck having been turned so often 
that itspwrc/m^c crumbled, and it now ttivncd and turned 
with nothing to bite. Pickens, T.alo of Two Cities, ii. 23. 

11. A knob or raised tbtimb-pieec, allowing 
the hand which holds tho handle to throwback 
the hinged cover of a tankard, beer-mug, or 
similar vessel— Bell purchase (?jntd.),a kind of bur- 
ton, consisting of four single blocks and a fall, frequently 
used for topsail-halyards of small vessels in the United 
States: so called from the name of the inventor— Gads- 
den purchase, a territory purchased bythoUnltcdStalcs 
from Mexico in 1S53 for 810,000,000, and included in the 
southern part of New Mexico and Arl/oim: so called 
from James Gadsden, United States minister to Mexico, 
who negotiated tho treaty— Griolet purchase, an ar- 
rangement of blocksand falls fonnountingaml dismount- 
ing hea\'ygunson the deck of a man-of-war. — Gun-tackle 
purchase. See ynn-tackie. 2.— Louisiana purchase, 
the territory which the United States in 3803, under Jeffer- 
son’s administration, acquired hy purchase from France, 
then under tiie goveinment of ronnpartc ns flist consul. 
Tiicpricewas$35,000,000. Tlie purchase consisted of New 
Orleans and a vast tract extending wcstw.ard fiom the 
Mississippi river to tho Rocky Mountains, nnd from the 
Gulf of Mexico to BritWi America. I he United States 
claimed AVest Florida and the extreme northwest, includ- 
ing Idaho, Oregon, and AVasliington as parts of the pur- 
chase; but it appears that they wore wjorg in so doing. 
Texas wliich was part of the purchase, was ceded to Sp.aln 
in 1810 by tho treaty by which Florida was acquired. In 
1645 it again became n part of the United States.— Peak- 
purchasc. See %icalcx , — Purchase of Land Act. See 
fanrfl.— Purchase system, the system under which 
commissions in tho British army were formerly purchased. 
By this system nc.arly all the first appointments and a 
large proportion of the subsequent promotions of officers 
were effected. The regulation prices of commissions va- 
ried from £450 for an ensigney to £7,250 for a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in tho l.ifc Guards, tlie highest commission pur- 
chasable. The system was abolished in 3873.— Rolling 
purchaset. Same as eraneqiiin, 1.— To raise a pur- 
chase. See r«i>c4. 

purcfiaseahle, a. See purchasable. 
purchase-block (p^r'ehus-blok), n. jiaut. See 
block\ 

purchase-fall (p6r'chns-ful), n. The rope rove 
through a purchase-block, 
purchase-money (p6r'chas-nmn‘'‘'3), ??. The mon- 
ey paid or contracted to be paid for anything 
bought. 

AVhether ten thousand pounds, well laid out, might not 
build a decent college, fit to contain two Imndred pei-sons ; 
and whether the purchase-money of the chamhera would 
not go a good way towards defraying tho expense? 

Bp. Berkeley, Querist, § ISO. 

purchaser (per'clia-s6r), n. [< ME. purchasour, 
< OF. porchaccor] pourclutsseuv, ouo avIio ac- 



purchaser 

quires' or purchases, < porcliadcr, pourclinscr, 
etc., acquire, ])urcliase: sec purchase.’] If. An 
acquirer: a uuuioy-inaker. 

Fo gict a pjircha'ioiir wns nowlicr noon. 

Chai/ccr, Gen. Prol. to C, T., 1. 318. 

2. Ono wlro obtains or acquires the property 
of anythin" by purcliaso; a buyer, spccincally, 
in h'u ; (n) One ^hiu acquires property by the payment of 
a o'jii'nk'r.ition. 

Whit supports and employs productive laliour is tlio 
i-qiital fX]»endod in setting it lowoik, nml not the do- 

n. '-iid of piirchaxcrs fertile piodueeof the labour wlicn 

o. -np’Ued. ./, S. .Mill. 

(to One ulio acquires or obtains hj* conquest nr tiy deed 
of uift, or in unj manner other than by inheritance fir 
{-'Ju-it Thup, a lieiiseo or a floiieo in a deed of gift Is 
te' tiiili.illy a pw > Iriscr.— Bona-flde pilTCliaSGr. .''Ce 

— First purchaser, in tiie law o/ 
tin* f>*ne M ho lir-t inuoig the family ncfiiijietl tlie tstate, 
Mlathii l)j gilt, liuyiiig or bc(|Ue''t, to n liich othejJ- iiave 
puckia lb d : the c II lit.- 1 poison in a lino of de'.LCiit. 

purchase-shears (pir'oliijs-slieiz),H.ji/. Avery 
powerl'iil loi'iii or shciirs," the cutters of vhicU 
are reetiuiuuliir steel bars inserted in grooves, 
so lliat they eau he readily removed for .sliarp- 
euiiig nr rotieu'al. They have iisa.ill) at (hvliack iif 
t lie blade a stiong spi ing or iiackatay to liold the tv\o odgci 
ill contact, and a stop to leguhitc the fizo of the pieces to 
iic slie.arcfi olf, 

purcyt, fi. A Mithllo Kn^lisli form of jmm/. 
pureyvauntef, A jMidillo Engli"!! form (jf 

purf^iin'fiu (. 

purdah {per'dU), n. [Also pardnli ; < Iliiul. ;mr- 
do, a curtain, f^crocn, privjioy, l-*(‘rs. pordo, a 
curtain.] In India, a curtain, (u) A cmt.ain serv- 
ing ns .a fcreini in an nndii.ncc-hall or loiini of state. 

The gini'- aie Jvcpt ht.ided iii-Me tbe/j'»rffffA at the Imll- 
do'U. ir. //. kill) in IinU.i, II. lo;j. 

(A) A curtain sciecning women »»f supenor r.nik from tlio 
fight of men and fioin eonluct w itli slr.uigi rs. 

The doctor b jiennittcd to appioacdi the yxmloh. nn<l 
juU the Innd through u small aperture ... in older to 
feel tlm i»itient's puke, 

iriVh/f/uv'j/i, Fast India Vndc Mcemn, I. IdO. 

i(I'c/c anil Durndl.) 

nonce —(c) Tlu Kiml of n'elu'ion in which finch women 
ihe, enn^titnting a mark of rank, (f/) Hie matciid of 
w liicb the curt nil is made ; c‘«iieeially, a fine kind of mat- 
ting. or a i 'dtnn tb'th woven in w hite ainl lilue sliipe^. 

purdahed (jiir'diid), «. [< purddh -f- -<<i-.] 

tjcTciii il h\ ii imi'dnli orem'hnu: said of a 
]«m uoroau of mid;. 

The hour !>• ju'-vvi In Ikelj dhilogufs with the several 
jwrilnhxl d 'I')' ' 

.Vr.’. .Vi t .l/i', • ibecn atinn« on Mussalni.nis of India 
pure (liiir). and II. [< MI-j. jiuiv, pur. < <JF. 
(mid 1'.) pur, 111 ., purr, f., = S]). Pg. It. purn, < 
L. vlciiM, free from dirt or liltli, licuco 

free fromcvtmiivous mutter, iilaiii, uiiailoriicd, 
iiu.vroii;:!ii, iimivcuiiicd, also free from lault or 
tiiiiit, MS siK I'l'li or iiinrals, in law free from coii- 
diticni--, unroiiditioiiul; akin to jmliis, clear (see 
jiiitr), atid to Sl.t. ■,/ pii, purity. From ij.jiiiru.s 
are iiNo u\i . jiui ilp, piirilaii, piirifi/, (hpurc, (le- 
purutc. cti'., jiiiri/i . jiiiripiliiiii, etc., expiirrinlc, 
spiirijr, ell'.] I. «. 1. ffri'O from extraiicouh 
mutter; sp)i:iv:itc from matter of another Iciiid ; 
free from mi\ture; uiimi.xed; clear; e.sjiecial- 
ly, free fiom mailer that impair.s oritollutos: 
said of ]ihy'-ieal sulotauces. 

I.a'-fl) I ‘■aw an Arkc of ptnr^l goblc 
I’lioii a bi.izcn lullour ftsiinltug lue. 

Jlnine-! of Time, 1. 650. 
In ;airr while rohc«, 
hike vcTv s-uictity, she did appro ich 
.M> c itpih. S/mL, W. T., Uk .'J. 2A 

2. Bnrc: iiutp; slicor; absolute; voiy; as, it 
was done nut ol ji/rrr^pitc; a 7 >a/r villain. 

.\iid nun w iglitly tli< rwilh tlic wtghes hom felfe, 

'Jo u plate th it wiiv jdaync on tin; jn/n' giouiid. 

of Tro'i (Ik Jk T. .s.), 1. -ITn}. 
I‘or the mc'chict and the nie.sehauucc amongc« men <»f 
nulomc 

M'ex thenv pkiitc of pajn and of parr plcutlic. 

/’jVm J’loinnan (11), :^iv. 70. 
Hic jmrr wyfic of hire inevynge 
.Sliewedc wcl that men myghte In hhe ge-ihu 
Ilniior, estate, and womanly noblchse. 

ChnvccT, 'rroIIiiB, 1. 25.'. 
Alas, fir, we did it for ^airc need. 

Shale., 2 Hen. VI,, II. 3. ir»7. 
And half Ids blood burst fmth, and down lie sank 
For the jarre pain, and wbolly fiwoofi'il aw.ay. 

Tcnnpmm, Lancelot mid Blaine. 

Sf. Sola; only. 

More feriicnt in faith tlii falle I dessyic, 

Ffor ratroclufl, my pure fclow, thou jHit vnto dcthc. 

Vci'lrucUon of Troy (Tk Ik '1'. S.), 1. 7P31. 

4t. Wliolf*; fliorougli; com}doic. 

Ac hor iiothcr, as me may ise, in j>or rightc rias. 

lloh. of Gloucrxlvrfl. 171. 
And r.ui«, tliat Is prlnsipall of our pare hate, 

Itf hit happo V8 to hciit, hongit fihalhc 
Ar ii felon falsest foiimlyn with theftc. 

Dci'lruction of Troy (E. E. T. 8.), 1. SC3L 
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5t. Fine; nice. 

Venus tlio ■worthy, that wemen ay plesyn ; 

And Palades, with pure wit that passes all other; 

And Jono, a histis of ioyos in crthc. 

DcSlniclion of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. ?8S4. 

Kny, I confess I was (lulct enough, till my TIusbaiuI told 
me what pure Lives the Jx)iidon Ladies live abroad, with 
their Lancing, Meetings, and Jimquctings. 

Wycherley, Country Wife, iil, 1. 

You arc a pure Fellow for a Father. This is always your 
Tricks, to make a great Fool of one before Coinp.any. 

Tender Husband, i. 1. 

6. Fignrativelj', freo from mixture with things 
of anotlier kind; liomogeneoiis. 

llowsoencr, in flic time of Elisa or Dido, the Phicniccan 
orrnnike, wliicli she earned into Africa, wns/>«rc lleluew, 
as was also their lettcis. PurehM, Pilgrimage, p. ■17. 

Although verj’ umch more inodtTn in date, and con- 
sct]nently less pure in style, the mins at Pollonaiim me 
scarcely less intcicsting tlian those of tlic northein capital 
to wliich it succeetlcd. 

J, Fergu^i^on, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 109. 

7. Free from mixture with that whieli eonttuni- 
rmtr^, stains, defiles, or blemishes, (o) Free from 
nniial dclUcincnt or guilt; iimuccnt; guileless; spotless; 
clnstc: ajiptleil topcisons. 

Unto the 2 >«rc all things arc Tit. i. 15. 

I have heen made to hclievc a man of honour a villain, 
and the best and pnrc'it of crcatnics a false pi'Olligatc. 

Scott, Kcnllwoith. xwix 
Wlio would against thine own oye-witness fain 
Have all men true aiul leal, all women pure. 

Teniiy-itm, Merlin and Vivien. 

(b) Itilually or ccreimmMlly clean ; unpolluted. 

All of them were pure, and Killetl the passover. 

Ezra vi. 20. 

(c) Fii c fiom that which viliatcs, pollutes, or dcgi-adcs; 
anadnltenit* d ; genuine: Btainlc.ss; sincere: feaid of 
thoughts, actions, motives, etc. 

Pure leligioii, and iindefllcd. Jas. I. 27. 

In their looks divine 
The iinaire of their glorious .Maker shone, 

Trutli. wisdom, sauclltudc severe and jutre. 

Miltou, 1*. D, iv. 293. 

A fi leml«hip as warm and as jmre as any that ancient 
or modem hlslcu-y reconl.s. Macaulay. 

8. Ill mit.sic: (a) Of intervals, intonation, and 
harmony, inathoinatically eoiTcet or i>crfec't ; 

to irmprrtd. (It) Of tones, without dis- 
oorclant quality. O') Of style of com|>osition or 
of a jjarlieulaiAvovk, o<.m'cl; regular; finished. 
— 9. In luflaph.f of tlio nature of form; unina- 
teriato; in the Kantian tenninology, not de- 
pending on experience; non-sensuous.—Predi- 
cablcs of the pure understanding. See prcdicablc. 

— Pure act, algebra, apperception, being, .scc tlio 

ijotm« — Pure beauty, a jndgnient of ta^tc nnmised with 
other emoth«n<> Sant. -Pure body, Iho Ih-st and fclm- 
picst foiin iiiiitnl to the llrsi and simplest matter.— Pure 
categorical, cognition, color. J^oe the mmns.- Pure 
concept of the understanding, a concept which c\- 
pressts utilvcisall) and adequately the formal •>bJecllvo 
condiibm of cvperieiae. /(«»/.— Pure conversion, In 
loyi'c, filmpio eoincislon. Scc comvnoon. 2.— Pure cul- 
ture, enunciation, equation, forest. Sec ihc numis.— 
Pure ethics, the Rclencc of the ncccs«.ary moral laws of a 
ftec will.— Pure liannony. Seo /mmio/iu, 2 (d) - Pure 
hyperbola a hyperbola without cusp, node, or nciioilc — 
Puro Intellect, f^ce intellect, i.— Pure interval or in- 
tonation, In iiindr,tm Interval or Intonation matbemati- 
cally concct : opposed to teutpered interval or intonatim. 
--Pure intuition, tho pure hinu of pensibillty, not ile- 
rhcil from experience, and vlitnally preceding all actual 
Intuition; pure space and lime —Pure knowledge (NL. 
coynitio pura), knowledge unmixed witJi any sensuous 
element ; with tho Cartesians and Lclbiutri.ms, that know • 
Kdgc In which there Is no mixture of sensible images, it 
lieliig purely Intelleetiial. Cfilng tlie tenn intellect less 
precisely tlian the Aristotelians, the Cartc'^lans found It nc- 
cess.iry to employ, in ordlnaij, for the s:ike of dlsciimlna- 
tfon, the cxpjcs'lon pure iuteUert (f., intellcctua jutrun) In 
contmsl to n'lwe and imn/yninfroii. I’lils phrase was, how- 
ever, bonowcd from the schools "ho .again hoi rowed it, 
tliroiigh the medium of St. Aimustlnc, funii the Phitu- 
nlsts. Sir ir. Jlitmilfon, Held, note A, § .•*, .Supiiiemcn- 
taiy DDsertatlou**.— Pure logic, (o) 8cc (h) Logic 

Imscil polelj on a nijoti prliicljiles ; a canon of the nnder- 
fitamling and of the ica«<-»n In icfercnco to the formal ele- 
ment. A'aiif.— Pure mathematics. Sec malhcmatiat. 

— Pure natural science, the science of tho a priori laws 

of nature, such ns ‘•suhstanco Is pennanciit,'* and ‘*eveiy 
event iscompil'teh diteiinin<d In causes.” A’uiiL— Pure 
obligation, in Scuixlair, .see ot/n/ohoii.— Pure power. 
See Pure proof.aii a jnloil proof, drawing no- 

thing fi inn experlenre. - Pure proposition!, a non-inodnl 
]>r(ppo<<itlon liiwliiih the pi edicatc is applied to the sub- 
ject without <iua1illcatlon —Pure reason. 8ee rcuKoni, 
—Pure repres'^ntation, a rcjnrseutailon wblcb con- 
tabisnoiiintterof experience Kant Pure BCfirlot. See 
fcarlet.— Pure syllogism. In the seholartic loyic, a non- 
modal syllogism coiniK>«(al of jmie pioiHisitioiih; in the 
Kantian loyic, onewlilcb Involves no niuiiediato Inference; 
direct syllogism. — Pure synthesis, one whose manifold 
fa given a priori. /winL— Pure truth, iib.soliitcly a iirloil 
truth.— PurevUlelnagc. Seci»Wi*i«m//*. -The pure ego. 
See eyn.= Syil.i. IMicorrnjilcd, inconiipt, iinsulli«‘d, un- 
tainted, untarnished, iinfitained, clean, fair, uuspolUd, un- 
polluted, uiidcflled, immaculate, guiltless, hoi). 

II, V. 1, Purity, [Kart*.] 

Hero arc snakes within the graR.s; 

And you nictliiiiks, O Vivien, save >c fear 
The monkish nmitltood, and the mask of pwre 
■Worn by this court, can stir them till they sting. 

Tennyson, Merlin and Vivien. 


purfle 

2. In tanningf a bate of dog’s dung, nsed for 
counteracting tlio action of tbe • lime on the 
skins in the process of nnhairing. 

There are about .30 tanyards, large and small, in Ber- 
mondsey, and the.su all have their regular Pure collectors 
from wliom they obtain the article. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, IL 158. 

pure (piir), udv, [< ME. imrc, pur, < OF. j)ur 
(in the pljrase a piir, purely, absolutely), = Pr. 
pur, quite, = It. pure, pur, however, nevertlie- 
lcs.s, though, < L. jmre, purely, plainly, simi>ly, 
uuconditioually, absolutely, Kjyurus, pure, sim- 
ple, unconditional: see a. This adverb 
exists iinrecogniKed in j)«rb7hif7.] Quite ; very; 
absolutely; perfectly. [Now only prov. Eng.] 
Natlieless there is godc Londe in sum place; but it is 
pure litille, as men scyn. Mandcville, Travels, p. 130. 
Codes pjnc atul bus passion is pure seldc in my thouhte. 

Piers Plowman (C), viii. 20. 
Ilis countess, a bouncing kind of lady-mayoress, looks 
pure awkward amongst so much good company- 

Walx)ole, Letters, II. 297. 

pure (pur), n. t . ; pret. and pp. pured, ppr. pur- 
iug, [< ME. puren, < OF. jntrer, < LL. purarc, 
make pure, purify (by religious rites), < L. jiu- 
rk.v, pure: see jjurc, «.] 1. To purify; cleanse; 
i*eihie. 

Alias! tliatl bfhighto 
Otxuircd gold a tlioiisand pound of wighte 
Unto this philosophrc. 

Chaucer, Franklin’s Talc, 1. S32. 
If wo bad tljcir peace and good will 
To inync anil line, and metal for to pi/rc, 

111 w ildc Irish might w'c findc the cure. 

IlalcluyVs Voyages, 1. 109. 

If you bo unclean, mistress, you may pure yourself. 

Middleton, Family of Love, iii. 3. 

Spocificn.Uy — 2. In iaiiniiit/, to cleanse with a 
hato of dog’s dung. 

Tlioy [ciiU-skins] arc then unhaired and fleshed in tho 
usual manner, pitrctl with a hate of doa's diiiif;. 

iro;7i's/in;; Jtcccipls, ‘2d sen, p. SCO. 

pur6e (pil-ra'), II. [P., a thielc soup or porridge 
prepared from vegetahles : soo porrcff.] A kind 
of oroth or soup consisting of moat, fish, or 
vogetnblo.s boiled to a palp, and passed tliroiigU 
a sieve. Tho ordinary pea-soup is a familiar 
e.vamide. 

purely (pur'li), arlr. [< ME. piirchj, purclkhc, 
jiiirU; <. jiiirc + -Ijfl.] 1. Without admixture 
or blemisli ; in such a veay or to such a dogroo 
ns to bo free from anything tliat is hetorogono- 
ons or tends to impair. — 2. Entirely; wholly; 
complettdy; thoronghly; absolutely; quite: 
ns, tho whole thing was 2 >iircli/ necideutal. 
Keuur-morc for no mnn mowe bo deliuercd, 

No pult out [of I prison but purli thourh sour help. 

William of Palcrne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4210. 
And I will turn my hand upon thee, and xmrely purge 
uway thy (Iross, and take away all thy tin. Isa. I. 25. 

M ill) these powers were combined others of a jntrriyiu- 
illclal character. Prescott, Fcrd. and Isa., iI. 0. 

3. Very; xvoudorfully ; romarkably : purely 

well. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

purely Jealous I would have hor. 

Ji. Jonson, Poetaster, ii. 1. 
lie Ib purely hapj))', bctaiisc he knowes no cuill, nor 
hath made mcaiics by sinno to boo acquainted witli mis- 
crj'. lip. Parle, Micro-cosmograpliie, A Cliildc. 

4. Innocently; without guilt or sin; chastely, 
purely (pur'li*), a. [An elliptical nso of purely, 

adr. '\ Very or woudorfiilly well; having good 
health. [Prov. Eng.] 

So, Jlr. llcynolds, if the ladles’ prayers arc of any avail, 
you ought to he purclji 

Mm Pilgcworth, Absentee, xvi. {Dax'ics.) 
** Law k a’ inasai*)', Mr. Benjamin,” erics a stout motherly 
woman in a led cloak, as tliey enter the Held, "be that 
youY M’cll 1 never ! you do look purely." 

T. Iluyhcs, Tom Blown at Rugby, i. 2. 

pureness (pfir'ncs), u, Tho state or quality of 
being puro; purity, (n) An unmixed state; separa- 
tion or fiocdom from any hctcrogcncons or foi cigii matter : 

ns, the purenchs of water or other liquor ; the xmreness of a 
metal; tho /ufrcncM of air. (t) Freedom from impiopcr 
words, phrases, or modes of speech : as, jmrencss of stylo, 
(c) Freedom from moral turpitude or guilt; moral clean- 
ness; innocence. 

ITo was all and his outward part 

But represents tho piclnu! of his heart. 

Couicy, Ucutli of .John Littleton. 

purfilet, V, find «. An obsolete form of purjlc. 
purfle (pOr'fi), pret. and p\y. purjlva, ppr. 
jturjliuy, [Early mod. E. also purfilc,pourfdl; 
< ME. purjilcu, purfyleu, < Or.pon;;/f7(r, 

F, pourfilrr, filso p(irJilcr = li, 2 >roJil(trc, embroi- 
der, border, < 1j. pro, before, + fdmn, thread: 
soo pro- and fde^, and cf. profile, from tho sumo 
ult. Kouree. Jleneo, by contr.,y>in7*h] I. irons. 
1, To ornnmout or decorate with a wrought or 
llowererl bordi*r; border. SpecIIlcally— (a) To cm- 
broldrr on tho edge or margin. 
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The iniulsitors had a discretion to allow the accused to 
makellic canonical jw/rvyrition by oath instead of undergo- 
ing corporal torture, hut the rule which allows this to he 
done at the same time discountenances it as fallacious. 

Encye. Brit., XXIII. 4G3. 

purgative (p6r'ga-tiv), a. and n. [< P. purgn- 
tif=z Vv. jturgatiu = Sp. Pg. It. purgativo, < LL. 
piirgaiicus, cleansing, cathartic, < h. purgayc, 
j>p. piirgn/Hs, cleanse: soa purge.'] 1, a. 1. 
Having the pon’Ci' of cleansing; usually, hav- 
ing the power of evacuating the intestines; 
cathartic. 


purfle 

Hue was purfild with pcloure non purero in erthe. 

And coroned with a corone tlic kyuge hath no hetcre. 

Piers Plommii (C), in. 10. 

A goodly lady clad in scarlot red, 

Piirded with gold and pcarle of rich assay. _ 

Spewicr., V. Q., T. n. 13. 

After tliey have wash'd the Body . . . they put H on a 
Flannel Shirt, n hich has commonly a Sleeve imrjlcd about 
the Wrists. ...... . 

Quoted ill Ashton's Social Life in Kcign of QuccT^A^nno, 

The uiihurnt end o’ the very candle, Sirs, 

Purjle f with paint so prettily round and round, 

He carried in such state last Peter’s day. 

Ptroivniny, King and Book, I. 211. 

And on his brows a pur/lfd purple hood. 

Swinhumc, St. Dorothy. 

(6) Toedgewith fur. (c) Toline with fur: as, a mantling 
vvrjlcd and bordered ^air. (d) In /ler., to decorate with 
gold mountings, such as the studs or bosses in armor, as 
in the phr.aso "a leg in annor proper, jnirjkd or.” (e) 

In arch., to decorate richly, as with sculpture. 

To this chest (shriiicl the goldsmith, whose work it al- 
ways was, gavcnnaiehitectural form; it had its Hying but- 
tresses, its windows illled in with tracery, its pinnacles 
ribbed with crockets ns light and thin .and crispy ns leaves 
upon a liough, .and its tall crest purjkd with knobs of 
sparkling jewel.s to inn along the ridge of its stccply- 
pitched loof. ItocK\ (’hurch of our I'.atliers, III. i. 390. 

(/) In viol-makiny, to decorate (the edges of tlic body of 
an instrument) w‘itli a wavy Inlay of >aluable wood. 

2. To mark or draw in profile. 

Shofthcdanglitorof Dibutadcsl used ordinarily to marko 
upon the wall the shadow of her lover's face bj candle 
light, and to pourfiU the same nfteiwaid deeper, that so 
shec might enjoy lus visage yd in Ills absence. 

EoUnml, tr. of Pliny, xx.\v. 12. 

II. ititraus. To horn a border, 
purfl© (p(*r'll)i ». [Kurly mod. E. jifirfyll, pur- 
fid (alS'O pinjhiv ) ; < j\IE. purfyir, purjoyl, porfd, 
porfyl; from the verb.] A doeovated or wrought 
border j a border of embroidered work. 

Of prccios pcrle in lior/iil p>."lo. 

./IWiVornfiiv Porin'^ (vd. Morris), i. 21C. 

He prclocdc Ptrnel hire porfil to Icue, 

Ami kepen hit In hire cofre for eaUd at ncode, 

Pters Ploinnan (A), v. 20. 

■Many a riche stone 
Was set on tlie out of doiito. 

Of colere, skves mid Iraiues louml ahoutc. 

Plmrrr and Leo/, 1. 

Specifically, in her., a bonier of <*m‘ of tlic furs not com- 
mon, for a border ermine means no nmre than a 

lionler ermine. An attempt has been made t<i discilini- 
nate the nnmlier of low*' of tlio hells of the fur ti) tlie 
terms purjkd, counter purjh'd, anil enir, for one, two, and 
three row's. It id not usual 
purfiewf, ». Same jiurjlr. 
purfling u. [Vcrlml 11 . of pnrjjr, r.] 

All ornamental border, generally eompoved of purgatorioxiS (per-ga-to'ri-us), 


. have their puryatite virtue in 
Bacon, Knt. Hist., | 20. 


(he 


ebony and maph* or syeamore. inlaid in 
edges of violins and similar instruments. 

purfly (per'fli), rf. 4* -i/E] Wrinkled; 

seamed: as, a large, p»/',////, llabbv man. Cur- 
hjlc, in Frouile. 

purgamentt (per'ga-ment), a. [= It. purya- 
uiciitn, <. h. ptin/(tiii< iituiii, what is swept or 
wasliod off, olTseourings, <pun/u/r. eleauso : .see 
]>uryc.'\ 1. A eathnrtie; a purge. — 2. That 

which is excreted from anything; exeretiou, 

Tlic humours . . . me c«unmoiil> passe«l over lii nuat«>- 
mies ns jutTyamnih 

Bacon, Advniici. rni'iil of he.irniiig, II. 

purgation (per-ga'shon), n. [< ME. pu/v/creo/ir, 
< OF. jnirgaiion, F. purgiilmv = Pr. 8j). punju- 
cion =:Pg. pitrffnrd(t = l{. < L. juir- 

gatio{n-), a cleansing. < punjan, pp, piirynlus, 
cleanse: see pu;v/i’.] 1. Tlie net of purging; 

clearing, cleansing, or purifying; by separating 
and carrying away iiiipurilies or ^^l^atcver is 
extraneous or su]U'rlluous ; puritication ; s])e- 
cifically, evacuation of the intestines by purga- 
tives. 

Or that hauo ftmllcd Pliisleke fo lorige that he or they 
can glue his M:i>Uts piiiHe a J'nrancinn, or his t’hi-*f, 
siioppe, and Counliiighoiih« ii strong \unilt. 

JJabces limiK (1. P. T. p 211. 

I, ft the physician apph hlmsilf nime to purantion th.m 
to alteration, heeause the ullence Is in <iu:intit>. Bacnii. 

We do not Bupposo the pcparation . , . flnisheil hefoiu 
the pnryativn of tliu air hegim 

T. Jiitrnel Tlaoiv of the Bartli 

2. The act of clennsingfrom tlie imputation of 
guilt; spccitieally, in old luii\ tlic clearing of 
one’s seif from a crime of which one has been 
publicly suspected and nceu'setl. it was either 
canonical (that is, prcecrihcil hy (he canon law tlic form 
wiicreof used in the spiritual court w.isthat tlie person 
suspected took Ins oath tlint he was clear of tlic facts ob- 
jected against him, and brought his lionest uciglihors w ith 
him to make oath that they believed he swore truly) or 
vulgar (tliat is, by hre or watci ouleal, or by combat). 
See ordeal. 

She was always an lionest, civil woman ; her neighbours 
would have gone on hcrpur/;n(ioii a grc.at way. 

iafimcr, 6th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1540. 


Burging medicines . 
a hne spiiit. 

Tliey had not yet analysed these purgative waters, and 
consequently “Epsom salts" were tuiknown, so that peo- 
ple, did they wish for them, must cither go to Epsom or 
buy the w.ntor in London. 

Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 113. 

2. Having tlio proportj,’, as judicial tortui'o in 
some eases, of invalidating the evidence against 
an aeensed person, when he, under torture, 
satisfactorily answered tho questions of tlio 
judges. 

II. II. A medicine that evacuates tlio intes- 
tines, producing more or less ahnndant and 

watery stools Cholagogne purgative, n purgative 

whicli increases the How of bile into tlie intestine. — Dras- 
tic purgatlve,ft\iolciit purpntivc. — Hydragogue pur- 
gative, n purgative causing profuse watery* stools. — Lax- 
ative purgative, a gentle purgative, 
purgatively (iitir'ga-tiv-U), ade. In a purgative 
inaiiner; elcaiisiiigly; cathartically. 
purgatorial (pfT-ga-to'ii-al), a. [< purgatory 
-t- -ciJ.] Of or pertaining to purgatory; expia- 
tory. 

Tlic scuiptnied dead on each side seem to freeze, 

nntprison'd in Idack, purgatorial rails. 

KtaU, r.vc of St. Agnes, ii. 

Tito idea of luiraatoriat sultering. whlclt liardly seems 
to liaie entered tlie minds o( tlie lower nices, expands in 
immense vigour in tiie gre.al Aryan religions ol Asia. 

J:. II. Tutor, irim. Culture, II. 8S. 

purgatorian (p6r-gii-to'ri-an), a. and )(. [< 

purgatory -on,} 1. a. Hnmo nsjym'fjaiorini. 

The dolurions of piirgator)’, w ith all the apparllloiiB of 
jiurf/rtferiaw gh<»st«. 

j. Mede, Apostacy of Latter Times (ICIl), p. -If*. 

IL ». A l)cliovor in purgatory. 

Bonrell Wc “ee In Scripture that Dives stlU retained an 
au\huis concern aluuit lil< brcllircn. 

Johnson \\ by. bIi, w e inn«t either suppose that pa««.aec 
to tic tuetapliorlcal, or hold with inan> divines and all 
]'ur>Kitoria$i*,that dcparlid soiil.Hdo not nil at once ar- 
rive at the iUin"’»t periection of which they are capable. 

Jh><i<ell, Life of Johnson, iih 103. {Bavies.) 

it, [< L. jmr- 


purge 

The best-known localities bearing the name of purgato- 
rics are those at Sutton and Great Harrington, Mass., and 
there is one on the sea-shore at Kewport, R. I. 

J. D. Whitney, Names and Places, p. ICO. 
Purgatory hammerf , one of the ancient and prehistoric 
perforated axes found in Scotland. This implement was 
so named as being supposed to have been buried with its 
owner in order that he might have the wherewithal "to 
thunder at the gates of Purgatory till the heavenly janitor 
appeared" (h'tVyon, Prehist. Ann. of Scotland, 1. 101). 

As we find the little flint arrow-head associated with 
Scottish folk-lore as the Elftn’s bolt, so the stone hammer 
of tlicsamc period was adapted to the creed of themiddlo 
ages. The name by which it was popularly known in 
Scotland almost till the close of last century was that of 
the Purgatory Hammer. 

ll'ifson, Arch, and Prehist. Ann. of Scotland, p. 135. 
St. Patrick’B Purgatory, a cavem in an island in Lough 
Derg, county Donegal, Ireland, to which pilgrimages are 
made, where Christ is said to have appeared to St. Pat- 
rick and showed him a deep pit, telling him that wliocvor 
remained in it a day and a night should be piirifled from 
his sins and behold both tlie torments of the damned 
and the joys of the blessed, A person of the name of 
Owen Is said to have done this in the above cavern, for- 
merly also called Oircn’s cave. 

He satte all heavii 
lately from Troponins' i 
Erasmus, 

purge (p6r,i), I'.; pret. and pp. purged, ppr. 
purging, [pjarly mod. E. also pourge; < JIE. 
purgin,< OF. (and E.) purger = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
purgar = It. jturgarc, < li. purgarc, malco pure, 
clca’nsp, < purun, clean, pure, + agerc, malco, 
do.] I. irans. 1. To cleanse or purify by sep- 
arating and carrying off whatever is impure, 
heterogeneous, foreign, orsuperfliioiis; cleanse; 
clean, or clean out. 


henvic anil glommyag, ns it he had come 
nonius' cave, or Saint Patrick's pnrgatorij. 
Erasmus, Praise of Folic, sig. A. {Karcs.) 


gaturins. eicaiising:’ seo purgatorg.'] Having 
the iiatiiro of or eoniiocted with purgatory. 

J'uraatoriou. nod Etiperstlllolis tt'vs. 

.ililton, Touching nircllncs. 

purgatory (pef'ga-lv-ri). «• and n. [< ME. 
piirgiiliinir. purritlorgr, purritloric. ti., = r". pnr- 
gnloirc = I’r. purgiilori. porgiialori = Sp. Pg. 
it. pnrgalano.OAj. purgitloriiis, elcaiisiiig, pur- 
gative (ML. pnrgtitoriuni, iiciit., a plavc of piir- 
gntion, piirgalory, also it w.-isli-hoiise, laundry), 
< L. purgarc, pp.juirgalax, elcaiise : see purge.] 

1. a. Tending to oleniise; eleniiMiig; expinlory. 

Tills ;mr'mh»r?/ Interval is not untaiourahleton tnltldccs 
rc[ircsvnlative, wlio mav tic ns good « canvasser n.s he was 
a tj.id goveinor. ’ Hiirtr, Kev. in rranee. 

II, II.; ]>l. /iiirgatnric't (-rix). 1. In tlio helief 
of Koiiian C'athoUcs ainl otlnn’s. a |»lneo of pur- 
gation in ivliioh llic .'^ouls of tho.se Oyiiip i»eni- 
tent arc purilied from venial sins, or umloifro 
the temporal pniiishment whicli, after Ihe jcnilt 
of mortal sin lias been remitted, still remains to 
bo endured by the sinner. Itisnotconshlercdnsa 
place uf piobatiwii: for the 111(101.110 fcalvatlon of tho«5e in 
purgitory is assured, niiil tlic linpciiltcnt arc not rccolvcd 
into purgatory The Bonlv In purgatory are supposed, liow- 
ever. t« receive relief throiich the pmjers of the faithful 
mwl (hr«ugh tlie ►acrlllcc ol the inas’'. llie common be- 
lief in the Latin ( bnicb Ls that the purgatorial sulfcring ii 
by lire: the Greik I hurch, however, docs not determine 
its nature. 

A lohberc hid remission rnthcro (hanne thcl nlle, 
M'illnmte penaiince of /lurcatoriV to liauc paradis for eucre. 

Piers Ploivman (A), xl. 278. 

How many men have been miserably aflllctcd by this 
flctioii of purgatory! Burton, Anat, of Mel., p. GOO. 

2. Any place or state of temporary suffering 
or oblivion. 

Any subject that was not to their palat they cither con- 
demn'd In a prohibition, or liad U straight into the new 
Purgatory of nn Inilc.x. Milton, Arcopagitica, p. 10. 


Nowc purge upp broke and diche. 

Palladius, Uusbonilric (E. E. T. S.), p. 100. 
The people doc eftsooncs ndde their ownc indiistrj’ to 
dense ami purge them Ithc streets]. 

Coryat, Cruilitics, I. 213. 

Nor have wo yet quite purg’d the Christian Land ; 

Sini Idols hero, like Calves at Hclhel, stand. 

Cowley, Death of Crashaw. 
Thy chill persistent rain has purged our streets 
Of gossIpiS'. Browning, Ring and Hook, II. 17«, 

2. To romovo by some cleansing or purifying 
jiroccss or operation; clearer wash a\Yay: often 
followed by mviiy and off. 

Purge away our sins, for tliy name’s sake. Ps. Ixxix. 0. 

I am Ihy father's spirit, 

Doom’ll for a certain term to walk the night, 

And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till (lie foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Arc biiintand purgedawoy. Hamlet, 1.6. 13. 

Tlio ctlicreal mould, 

Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and ;>»r#7eo/thc baser Ore, 
S'lt'lorions. .Vihon, P. L., il. 141. 

National conuptions were to be purged by national ca- 
lamities. Goldsmith, HoUngbroke. 

3. To clear from moral defdoment or LUiilt: in 
this and next sense often followed by o/‘or/rom. 

My heart is ]yurncd/rom gi ndging Iiatc. 

5/tnA-., Rich. III., ii. 1. 0. 

4. To clear from accusation of a crime, as byor- 
ilenl, or from charge of contempt, ns by oatli 
showing that there was no wrong intent; free 
from taint or suspicion of crime. 

He iRkhnrd ITT.] sent to the Queen, being still in Sane- 
(uaiy, clivtTs ?Ic‘!'5cngcrp,wlio Bhould lli’^t cvciise amljmrrie 
him of all Thing:< fonncrlv attempted and done against lier. 

’ Baker, Chronicles, p. 2,11. 

As UMial. the first charge gave rise toalaige number of 
infonnatloiif, Thomas .Mowbniy, the carl-marshal, was 
iiimhlc to deny that he had some inkling of the plot, ami 
archbishop Animld had to purge himsdf/rom a like sus- 
plfion. Stubbs, Const. Jlist., § 312. 

5. To clarify ; defecate, as liquors. — 6. To op- 
erate on by or ns by means of a cathartic. 

He jJiirf/fd him with salt water. Arhuthnot. 

7f. To void. 

The satirical rogue B.ays . . . that old men have grey 
bc.nrds, that their faces arc wrinkled, their eyes purgim/ 
thick amber ami plum-tree gum. Shak., Hamlet, ii. 2. 200. 

8t. To trim. 

Care the gtouml well, drosse the vines, the trees, 
and ahvay bauc mcmorle of tlic Godde.«se Ceres. 

Guevara, Lcttei-s (tr. by Hellowes, 1677), p. 73. 
Everv' bnmeh that bearctli fiuit, he purgefh [in the re- 
vised version cleanseth] It, that it may bring forth more 
fruit. John XV. 2. 

IL iutrnus. 1. To become pure by clnrifica- 
fion.’— 2. Totakoapnrge; produce evacuations 
from tho intestines by means of a cathartic. 

I’ll imrrjc, and leave sack, and live cleanly, ns a nobleman 
Eliould do. Shak., 1 Ilcn. I\ v, 4, ICS. 


3. To bo cleansed or purified by the escape of 
3. A gorge or cleft between perpendicular or certain gases, as a lake or river. Bqc purr}iuy,2. 
steeply inclined walls of rock, [Now Eng.] pn^ge (perj)> 

It is nearly the p.amc as jlume (used as n topographical %^,,vrriTifr- Tiurn-ntion. 

word), except that localities called in New England 1 , au nnf Af tim 

always have a stream of xvater running through them, Hie prepamtive for the purge oi paganism ® 
w’hich tiicjjur^nfon'w liavo not. kingdoms of Northumberland. i* 



purge 

2. Anj-tliing that purges; specifically, a medi- 
cine that evacuates the intestines; a cathartic. 
— Pride’s Purge, in Eng. hist,, a forcible reduction, De- 
cember (ith, IU4S, of the membership of the Long Parlia- 
ment, clTcctul by troops under tlie command of Colonel 
i'ride, ^\llo excluded all persons suspected of Iloyalist or 
Presbyterian sympathies. The diminished Parliament 
was hnown as the Rump, and consisted of about 00 to 80 
mfmb*'iY. 

pnrge-cock (perj'kok), n. A purging-cock. 

u hen it becomes nccessarj* to empty the receiver, use Is 
nnilo of aptfr^c-coe/r. Sci. Aincr. Sitj^p., p. 8897. 

purger (pfT'.ier), n. f< purge -f -cri.] 1. A 
ji' i-'On or tiling that purges or cleanses. 

Wc shall be call’d pnrgcrs, and not murderers. 

Shah., 3. C., il 1. ISO. 

I’.ailli is a great purgrr and purifler of the sonl, 

Jer. Taiftor, Woiks(cd. 1®;>'>) IT. 22. 

2. A cathartic*. 

It Is of gjiod nsf in physic if you can retain the purging 
vertue anil take awaj the unplcas.ant taste of the}»ur»/»’r. 

Lacon, Xat, Hist., ^ 20. 

purgery (por'jer-i ), h. ; pi. jmvffcrir.-i (-Iz). [= F. 

ric; as jun-gc + -rr?/.] The part of a sngar- 
liouso where the .sugar from tho coolers is placed 
in ho"'hends or in cones, and allowed to drain 
off its molasses or imperfoctlycrystulUzcdcaiie- 
juicO. IR H. Kufffht. 

purging (per'jing), it. f\’erhal ii. of pttj-t/r, r.] 

1. Any purifying process. — 2. A diarrhea or 
dysentery; looseness of the bowels, 
purging-agaric (perMing-ng'a-rik), n. The 
white or “female” agaric, Pnhiponis ofiicinaU'^', 
a fungus "rowing upon the inredi of the Old 
\Vorld. It is more or loss employed in Europe 
ns a cntliartic. 

purging-cassia (p^t ' jing-knrii ' iij), n. Tho 
jilant or its fruit. See Cti.wtVt. 

purging-cock (pnr'jing-kok), n. Tho mud-coek 
or di««chargo-valve of a sfoam-boUor. If, 
Kyiifjht. 

purging-flax (perMing-lIaks), u. An Old World 
plant, SIiiiiw c(ifhariianu,n decoction of which 
]S u^eil as a cathartic and diuretic, 
purging-nut (pfT'.iing-imt), a. See Jatropha, 
purification (pu^vi-fi-ka'shon), ii, [< F.pan- 
fimllov s= Sp. pin-f tlrncioii = Pg. pvrif('a<;do = 
It. ;>«j ijh'azitiiK ,<. 11 , }niviJh'(itio{n^), a purifying, 
< punih’iitfj p]). pnrilicftin^. make clean: see 
jjaW/j/.] 1. Tho act*of purifying; tho act of 
treeing fmm impuritio'i, or from whatever is 
ln*lerog»‘ne<.u^ or fortdgn: as, the pun/irutiou 
of liqmn^ or of metals. — 2. The act or process 
of eleaii-ing<‘eivmomally; a ritual ob.servaneo 
bv vliieh the pi-r^on or thing subjected to it is 
efeausi'd from a eoremonial niicleanness, as a 
sj'mbol of u spiritual clonn‘*iug. Cerornonlal luiri- 
flcatlnn by wa*hitj;:or by other me.nusw.as commou to the 
Ih'brcw *•, flit ' l;s, j(oiiinn«, nnd other i)eo)ik’S, and Is Elill 
praclbcd hy th>' Moli.unmudaiis, (Jrock't, .'uul Itoman Catlo 
ollc«, as well a*, by Hindus and other Oriental**. In the 
.Tewi«li clt* monI.ll l.iw' the iHe of water w'os essential to 
puriiUMtioii. and It was often accoiiipaiiicd by e<acrIUcc«. 
The pnrillciJtlons of tlie Morale law fall under several 
heads, amnnj; which :uc tho-u for dedleuiunt a«bliu: 
from fii’crctlon**, h’i»rnsy, th{)So for pollution from 

corpse *, ami tho«c for tlcllltment from catlnj; the llc.sh of 
certain uniinab. 

3. A cleansing of tho soul from guilt; tlie ex- 
tinguishment of ovilde.sirc as something whieli 
does not belong to the children of God. 

Water Is the frjmbol of pitrUicntionof the sou! from sin. 

Jrr. 7'ayf'/r, Worthy Communicant, 1. f .'k 

4. In the Ifomnii Catholic nnd Anglican 
L‘hure]je«. tiip jKHiring of wino into tlic clialicc 
to rin'«c it aft‘T communion, tlic wine being 
then flriink by the priest — Purification of St. 
Mary the Vii^n, a ff.ast ob'served In tlic Ilonnn (’.itlio* 
lie and some utTicr JUur"ical clnirclics on Februar)’ 2d, in 
(/juuncmoMtinu of the juirillcallon of the Virgin Mmy, 
occordlmr to the .Icwbli ceicmonlal, forty days after the 
hlrthof cjirist. Alfio called CfinrRnnaf, Ifgpaj^nnfr, I'rcsrn- 
tnlinn of Chri t in the 7'rmple, and Purificntwn rf Our Lnilg. 

Tew’ypday, the Ij Day of Februarii, tliat was the Purifi- 
cacon of our Iwlg. the wynde mailc well for ns. 

Torlinginn, Dlarlo of Hng. Travcll, p. Cl. 

purification-flower (pu''ri-fi-k:i'.slipii-flou''(T), 
n. Tlif Kiiroj)f.Tn siiou’drop, GaUintUur nivulin, 
wliieh blof-soins ut about tlie time of the foiisl 
of the Piii’iliciilion. wlien maidens in M-Iiite for- 
merly walked in procession. Compare fuir- 
mnirl/s-uf-Fchniar;/. 

purificative (pu'ri-fi-kfi-tiv), n. [< r. pumfi- 
ciitif =: Pr. ])urifmliu'= It. pnrijicaliro, < L. 
purificnro, pp. purificaius, purify, make clean: 
me, purify.'] Having power to purify; tending 
to cleanse. .Tohueou. 

purifleator (pu'n-fi-ka-tor), n. [Also purifica- 
tory; < 'SIIj. purifieatorinm, < h. purifwarc, pp. 
purificaius, make clean: sea purify.] In tlio 
Roman Calliolic and Anglican olinrehos, a cloth 
or napkin nsod to wipe tho chalieo boforo tho 
mixture (krasis) and oblation, and the cclo- 
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brant’s fingers and mouth and the holy vessels 
after the ablutions. Before celebration and until the 
oifertory, and after celebration, it covers the chalice, and 
the paten rests on it covered hy the paU and veil. Also 
called mundatory. 

purificatory (pu'ri-fi-kii-to-ri), a. nnd n. [= F. 
purificatoiro = Sp. "Pg.' purificatorio = It. pi»'/- 
ficatojo, n., < LL. pnirificatorlus, cleansing, < 
L. purificarc, pp. purificatus, make clean: see 
purify.] 1. a. Piivificativo. Johnson. 

n. ». Same as pinrificator. 

purifier {pu'ri-fi-6r), n, 1. One who or that 
which purifies or cleanses; a cleanser; a re- 
finer; specifically, a piirificator. 

He Bhall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. 

Mai. Hi. 3. 

2. In miUiuffy an apparatus for separating bran- 
scales and iionr from grits or middlings,— Dry- 
lime purifier, wet-llmc purifier. See gas-jmrifier. 

puriform (pu'ri-form), <t. [< L. pits (par-), 

pus,4-/f>mfT,rorm.] Piis-liko; resembling pus. 

purify (piVri-fi), r. ; pret. and pp. pitriftcdy ppr. 
purifnintj. [< ^lE. puryfyiUy < OP. purifier ^ F. 
purifier := Sp. Pg. purijicar = It. purificitrc, < 
L. purifvarc, make clean or purc,< puruSf clean, 
pure, -4- /nerre, make.] I. trnub, 1. To make 
pure or clear; free from eontaniinatiou or ex- 
Irnneons admixture: as, to purify liquors or 
uictaN; to pj/n/}/ the blood; to par//}/ the air. 
— 2. To make ceremonially clean; cleanse or 
free from whalover pollutes or renders cere- 
monially unclean and unfit foi sacred service. 

Who'ioc\cr Imth killed .'iiiy person, and wiiosocvci* liath 
touchLelanyi‘l*dn.;>wrfy»/botliyour6clvcsnndyoui captives 
on the tliiiil d.ij,.and on the seventh day. Nnni. xxxi. 19. 

3. To free from guilt, or the defilement of sin; 
free from whatever is sinful, vile, or base. 

Who iravc hlnifiolf for U3, that lie inlplit rc<!ccm us from 
all InffiuU)', niul purify unto litmsclf a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works. Tit. il. 1-4. 

Tliy soul from all ffullt will wc purify. 

And sure no lienvy enrse shall lie on tlice. 

iriffiflwi 3forris, Eartlily Paradise. III. 03. 

4. To elevate and free from barbarisms or in- 
elegances: as, (0 purify a language. 

II, iufriinc. To grow or become pure or clear. 

Wc do not stipptisc tlic separation of these two Ibiuors 
wholl> flnishrd before the piirKatlon of the air began, 
tlioutth let (hem begin to purify at the same time. 

T. Iturnrt, Ulicor}* ol the Eaitb. 

Purini (pu'rim), ». fHob.] An annual fo.sti* 
val observed by the Jews on the 14th and Ifith 
of the montit Adar (about tho l.^t of March). 
It Is preceded liy the Fast of Esther on the 18lh. These 
tlueednvs comincmorate the dellvcr.ancc of the .Tews by 
Estlier from the ina««:icre planned hy ilaiuan, as lelatcd 
In the book of Esther. 

Wherefore they ciHed these dajs Purim after the naino 
of I’ur. Esther h. 20. 

puriri (pfi-re're), m. [Maori.] A New Zealand 
tree, J'ltrx hUoralis, 50 or 00 feet higli, with 
robust spn*ading brjtnehes. It yields a very Imrd, 
heavy, nnu dtimMc timber, of a brown color, in short 
lemitbs often curbed, suitable for ehlps’ frames mid 
many other puiposcs. 

purism (pur'izm), n, [= F. purisme = Sp. Pg. 
It. purismo; nspurc + •ism,'} Tho exclusion of 
.admixturo of any kind; tho affectation of rigid 
purity, as in language, style, etc. ; specifically, 
oxces.sivc nicety as to the choice of words. 

Tlic English laiigiingo, however, Il may be observed, had 
even already become loo thorougbly and csseiitlaU> a 
mixed tongue for this doctrine of purixm to bo admitted 
to tlic letter, Craife, Hist. Eug. Lit., I. 119. 

Orthographic pnnVr/i Is of .ill klnd.sof purism the low- 
est ntid the ciicapcst, ns is verlul criticism of all kinds of 
criticism, and wonl-f.iltli of all kinds of orthodoxy. 

Whitnry, Linguistic Studies, 2(1 ser., p. 192. 

purist (pur'ist),n. \=F.puristr=:i^p, Pg. It.pff- 
rista; as pure + -ist.} 1. Ono xvlioaims scru- 
pulously al purity, particularly in tho choice 
of langungo; one wlio i.s a rigorous critic of 
purity in literary sijic. 

He (Foxl was fo ncrvouBly opprelicnsivc of alldlng Into 
Fome colloquial JiuoriectncBn . . . Hint lie ran Into the 
opposite error, nnd purified Ida vocalmhuy w'ltlia scrupu- 
ioslly unknown to any purist. 

Maeaulay, Sir James Mackintosh, 

2. Ono who maintains ih:il tho Now Testament 
xvas written in pure Greek. M. Eiuart, [Rare.] 

puristic (pn-ris'tik), a. [< purist 4- -tc.] Per- 
taining or relating to purism; cliaractcristie of 
a pnrist. Maurice. 

puristical (pil-ri.s'ti-kal), a, [< puristic + -al.} 
Same as purihiic, 

puritan (pu'ri-tan), «. and a. rirrcg. < h, 
puri(fi{i-)Sf purity, + -an, Tho F. Purifaiu and 
sp. Pg, It. Puritano are from E. Tho noun 
precedes tho adj. in nso.] I, u. 1. One who is 
very strict and serious in his religious life, or 
who pretends to great purity of life ; first used 
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about 1564, and applied to certain Anabaptists : 
frequently a term of contempt. 

About that tyme were many congregations of the Ana- 
haptysts in London, who caw'lyd themselves Puritans or 
Unspotted Lambs of the Lord. 

Stow, Slemoranda (Tlirce Fifteenth-Century Chronicles, 
[Camden Soc., p. 143). 

She w'ould make a puritan of the devil, if he should 
cheapen n kiss of her. Shak., Pericles, iv. 0. 9. 

2. [cap,} One of a class of Protestants which 
arose in England in tho sixteenth centnry. The 
Puritans maintained a strict Calvinism in doctrine, and 
demanded, in opposition to those who desired a reform of 
the cimrch service, tho substitution of one from which 
should bo banished all resemblance whatever to the forms 
of tho iloman Catholic Church. Large numbers of them 
were foinul both in and out of the Church of England, 
nnd various repressive measures were directed against 
them by the sovereigns and by the prelates Paikcr, Whit- 
gift, Bancroft, Land, and others. In the reign of Charles I. 
the Puritans developed Into a political party and gradu- 
ally gained tlie ascendancy, but lost it on Cromwell's death, 
and after the Ilestoration ceased to be prominent in his- 
tory. During their early struggles many of them emi- 
grated to Hew' England, especially to the Massachusetts 
Lay Colony. One band of Puritans who separated en- 
tirely from tlie Church were called SeparctHsts or Brown- 
ists, and from them came the founders of the Plymouth 
Colony, often called Pilgrim Fathers or Pilgrims, 

Now as solemn as a traveller, and as grave as a Puritan's 
rulf. Marston, Antonio nnd Mcllida, I., lud. 

From that time followed nothing but Imprisonnients, 
troubles, disgraces on all those that found fault with the 
Decrees of the Convocation, and strait were they branded 
with the Name of Puritans. 

Milton, Reformation in Eng,, i. 

The extreme Puritan was nt once known from other 
men by hi*- gait, his garb, his lank hair, the sour solem- 
nity of his face, the upturned white of his eyes, the nasal 
twang w ith wdiich he spoke, nnd above all by his peculiar 
dialect. Macaulay. 

= Syn. Puritan, Pilgntn. Careful distinction should be 
mauc lietw'ecn the Jdlgnms or Pilgrim Fathers, who set- 
tled at Plymouth in 1020, nnd the Puntam, who in 1G28-S0 
founded tlic colony of Massachusetts Bay at Salem and 
Boston. 

IL a, [cap.} Of , pertaining to^ or cbaractei’- 
istic of tlio i^uritans. 
lice’s gone ; I’ll after him 
And know his trespasse, sceme to beare a part 
In all liis ills, but with a Puritane heart, 

Tourneur, Revenger’s Tragedy, ii. 2. 

Jfr. Pyncheon’s long residence abroad, and Intercourse 
witii men of wit nnd fashion — courtiers, worldlings, and 
fjL’c-thiiikers — had done much toward obliterating the 
grim Puritan superstitions which no man of New Eng- 
land birth, at that early period, could entirely escape. 

Hawthorne, House of Seven Gables, xlll. 
Gathering slill, ns he went, the May-flowers blooming 
ainnml liim ; . . . 

•'Puritan ttowers,” ho said, "nnd tho typo of Puritan 
maidens. 

Modest and simple and sweet, the vep>* typeof rrisclUal 
Longjdloiv, Miles Standlsh, Hi. 
= Syn. Puntan, Puritanic. Puritanic {ot puritanical) 
now generally Ufecd in a dcprcciatlvc sense; Puritan in a 
commendatory oi a neutral sense. 

puritanic (pii-ri-tan'ik), a. [< puriiun + -fc.] 
1. Pertaining to tho Puritans or tlioirdoetriiies 
nnd praetioc. llcncc— 2. Very scrupulous in 
rolitjious matters; exact; rigid: often used in 
contempt or reproach. 

Too (lark n stole 
Was o'er religion’s decent fcntuics drawm 
By jiuritanic zeal. IF. Mason, English Garden, Iv. 
ssSttL Sec Puritan, a. 

puritanical (pu-ri-tan'i-kal), a. [< purrinntc 
4- -at.} Same puritanic. 

Wearing feathers In thy hair, whose length before tho 
vigorous edge of any jiwrifomcnf pair of scissors should 
shorten tlic breadth of a finger, lot the three housewifely 
spinsters of destiny rather curtail the tliread of thy life. 

Dckhcr, Gull’s Hornbook, p. 83. 

Puritanical and superstitious principles. /. Walton. 

It Is f|uite certain that Lunyan was, at eighteen, what, 
In any but the most austerely ;iuritonicnf circles, would 
liavc been considered as a young man of singular gravity 
and Innocence. Macaulay, Encyc. Brit., IV, 52C. 

puritanically (pfi-i i-tnn'i-knl-i), adr. In a puri- 
tanical manner; with tlie exact or rigid notions 
or mannors of tlio Puritans. 

Puritanism (pfi'ri-t.an-izm), n. [= F. pnnla- 
nifoiir = Sp. Pg. ptirilniusnin; as puritan -t- -ijhi.] 
1. Strictness of religious life; puritanic striot- 
no.ss in religions matters. — 2. Tlio principles 
nnd practices of tlio Puritans. 

IToiv respleiulcnt nnd superb w.ns tbe poetry that lay at 
tlie Iicait ot Puritani'iut was seen by tho siahtless eyes of 
John Milton, whose great epic is Indeed tlie epic of Puii- 
tnnwn. M. C. Tyler, lllat. Anicr. Lit., I. 200. 

puritanize (pn'ri-tnn-i/.), r. i . ; prot. nnd pp.piiri- 
triiiiccft, ppr. puriiaui-ing. [< puritan + -ice.] 
To conform to tho opinions of Puritans ; affect 
or tench pnritanism. 

purity (pu'l'i-ti), «. [< ME. parefe, < OF. pif- 
rctc, F. puroi'f = Sp. purklad = 'Pg. xniridadc = 
It.purila,<h'L.purila(t-)s,e\canTioss, pureness, 
< E.pHra.s, clean, pure: soopiire.] Tho condi- 
tion or quality of being pure, (a) Freedom from 
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foreicn admixture of heterogeneous matter : as, the jntnty 
of u’ater, of u’inc, of spirit; tlie^urff^ of drugs ; thc^Jurafi/ 
of metals. 

Tlic purch* of the quinte cssencio sclial be sublymed 
abouc, and tho giostd schal abidebynotbu in the botme. 

Hook o/ Quinte Essence (cd. i unuvall), p. f». 
The slight touch of Itcmiissance in some of tlio capitals 
of the palace in no sort takes up ay from tho gencial pifriW 
of the style. l‘'fceuian, Venice, p. 257. 

(b) Cleanness; freedom fromfoulncssordht: as, 

rih; of a garment, (c) Freedom from guilt or the delllc- 
incut of sin ; innocence i as, punt// of heart or life. 

If w’o describe ;mn7// by reference to contiasts, then It 

is a chai-actcr opposite to all sin. 

Hushncll, .Sermons for^c^vLlfc, p. 201. 
((?) Freedom from lust, or moral contamination by illicit 
sexual connection ; chastity. 

So bold is Lust tliat she 
Parcs hope to lliul a ISlot in 

J. Ilcauinontt rsychc, 11. 20». 

(c) Freedom from sinister nr improper views; .sincerity: 
ns, puritij of motives or designs. 

Princes have \oiichsafod grace to trlllcs olfcrcd fiom a 
pnnV// of devotion. I'OTd, ilsPity, l)cd, 

(f) I-Ycedom fiom foreign Idioms, or from barbarous or 
inipropei words or pin uses ; as, pun M/ of stj Ic or language. 
After Ca-sar and (’icero's Time, the Latin Tongue eon. 
tinned In Home and Itnlj in her Purihi llK) Years together. 

JUntcUf Let tel s. ii. .'>S. 

=Syn. (c)atid (d)TminmMilalcnessgnneli‘''snees, hoiK«'ly, 
intiirltj, viitiic, nmdesty. (/) J’urilii, 7’rr»pnVti/, Prrci- 
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From his lips did fly 

Thin winding breath, wliich purl'd up to the sky. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 1407. 


A purling wind that flics 
Of! from the shore cacli morning, driving up 
Tlic billows far to sea. 

Chajnnan, Ca;snr and I’ompey, ii. 1. 

2 . To upset; overturn; cniisizo. [Slang.] See 
the quotation ujmIcv II., 2 . 

IL traus, 1 . To whirl about; cause to ro- 
tato: as, tlio wind 7)i(Ws n siiow-(lri£t.— 3 . To v,-,. „ 

npsot; overturn; also.spcoincaUy.asalninting An obsolet 

ierin, to unseat or unhorse. [Slang.] , 


purloiner 

purl-goods (pirl'gudz), n.pL English macliinc- 
raade lace. 

Tho Furl-goods ... in imitation ot the lianii-matie 
laces of rranec. AriUnn’s Report, p. 160, 

purl-house (perl'lious), n, A place wliere purl 
is sold and drunk. 


Tliero wcrciowcrdcpths yet : tiiore were Iho purl houses, 
where ■‘Irailcsincn flock in their Moining gowns, by Sev- 
on, to cool tlicir ITiicks," 

J. Ashton, Social Lite in Itcign of Queen Anne, 1. 234, 
t. Same as parlccuc. 

^ _ An obsolete form of jiitiiicii. 

purlieu (perTu), )i. [Formerly also^ihWhCi^Jitr- 
They commonly paiUllo In companies of three htij ; an altered form, .simulating P. lien, a place 
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into.,...,. J ' • i . 

A''}iiinidUj «if htjle, ‘ J*iiritii . . . iclitt 
tbing^i, VI?. iho bum «»! words |i«l>iut*logyl, tlio mmslrnc- 
tit)n nf \\<ll.l^ In contiiinou'* dl&cuni-so (a.MitaM, nml the 
nuMumg of wolds nml phntats |li‘\icogn»]»h> )." (.1. 

Lug p. '».) •' rrovrit'fii . . iihiltstotho 

signitlcfitnm of Inugimgc as tKud h> n-.me." 1-1 . /VoI/a', 
Lng.''rilo p 7‘M ■ riioollcm.oaug»in''l thiMHig.‘tif the 

Fngii-h hmeiinge .lie . . . tiuprf'pWr/i. y, wonls m phniara 

iiseil m it stusi Dot Liigli\h {-I Hill, Ithot., in ) 
“ An .mfliitr sdo'ljon js pure when he nsts sin Ii wmds uni) 
n- lMhmg to the idh»m of the language in opposition to 
words th it aie foitlgn ohsoKte, newl) eoineil. or wltlnait 
propel .mthont> . . A %iohitjon i>f ;»»»»•</»/ is called a 
hiih.iusm. . . .' Ihil another quesiiou mi'-es . . . Is tho 
woid n-^ed (.tiiriill) In the pentem e In wlmdi It occurs ‘ 

. . Vwntu who (all'. ID this lespn l odoudsagalnM piv 
Hurt Comp, and Uhet pp. 7 1.) 
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wlioDcvcr one is jmried the otliei two come on each side 
of him, e.ach take.«i a Imtid and with amaxing skill and 
liolicacy they reseat him In his cocked hat, which never 
sinks, only jmr/?. 

C. Jteade, Never too Laic, xxxvdi. 

3 . To wiud, ns thread, upon a reel or spindle. 

I jn/rfc wyro of gold© or sylucr, 1 wyndc It vpoti nwhelo 
us sylko women do. Pals^grave* {JautieMn.) 

purl" (perl), }i. [<pwW-, r. Cf. parH, a.] 1 . 
A eirele or curl made by the motion of water; 
a ripido; au eddy. 

Wlio'ic stream an easlc breath doth seem to blow, 

\\ hich on the sparkling gravel inns in purltn. 

As tbtmgli tbe w.wes bad been of silver vinlrs. 

Drayton, ^lortimerlados, 1. 151K5. {Jtichard^on.) 
So have I seen the HUlei/f/r/fot a spring sweat through 
the bottom of a liank, and Intenerate the stubborn pave- 
ment. Jrr, Taylor, Works (ed. lbar«), L SIP, 

purl'' (pefl), r. I. [Contr. of j 1 . To oi- 

iminent with n decorative border of nny sort ; 
<iccorut<> with fringe or enihroidery; pmlle. 

I'tir all the copes and \estcmeutes wer but of out* pece, 
fo uunen f«»r (be purpose, cbdh of IPMic and jioudetnl 
with reddi r«»‘<eH imr/rW ullli line gidd. 

//««. lien. VIIT., an. 12. 

Is tbj skin whole’’ art tlum not purl'd with scahnY 

rirtclfriand aitotlor), Sea Voyage, I. 3. 

2 . To invert, a stiteb iu kniltiut;; litm over 
nml kint tbe other way; .seam. 


priilo" {-f.S //fj/'M’oinp. and Uhet pp*’*'' ♦ • i t a i 

ri<ooi bit ImleH ,dl that Is essentia! to the 1 \p»t.s«i„n of nt» puppl ( perl), a. [('outr. Ol Jiunie,] 1 , A Dor- 

mc'ie. nob' ' f..-, .. i.i. i. iii.. . . . • 

wuti .1 )>ini»' 


with 
. II b*. 
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, aiiil no other Ih.iu the nn.ming whnh the 

•fs tt) e\pivHs '■ (.1. PA'O”. has’ st)K p.*'.) 

P.iiNons 111 o I'o r.inki d among tlie eat la w i H< in <d our 
leniaciikn <11111011 in itM piintu iuu\ pilstine >lc* 
out oin.iMit.nt ol pfdtsh. J. D Drat h, Am* u. of Lit 

111 tiiii own t*tngne wo in.i) oir egregl<»u»l> agaiusi pm 
pnitn, ami 1 <'ii'i «ineiitl) agaln*>t viinfn tli"iigb all the 
wonts we uupho J»v I.iigh-h, aiol (btuigh llu\ bt- <<'ii 
strut ll in thf l.iigli-li Klimn I In* n .1^011 Is m jdi ut th<-> 
mi) hi. ims.ipjdied , tlmv in.n I'v tmpluMtl as t-Igtis <if 
Ihiiigs tovihiih ust luilii not .iilUe*! th«m this f mil 
nil) hi. *."1111111111 <1 tilhir iti sliigh- w-TtP <ir In pht of* 

(r ( l'hUo‘**pli) of Kbttori*, II ill. % k 

thir \er«i hid lueom*' 1 1\ ami trhl.d. ami we 
nevdetl to h*. r< e til* >1 t«i /»' rriMtoi .»ml itionil \ Igor. 

L' I imu ''h ik*.‘pv.iie t*» Pojk, p. Lll. 

Purkinjean UM-r-kin ' je-au), a. 1 < I'lul.iuji 
{hpe lief.) + -0/1.] Pert.iiniiig to or luiinmnif. 
ter tlie Ibdietnian ^iltysiologi"! Puilvinje (IT's 
ISOU/: u^', tlie I'ufhtnji fin M'sjele. dt'^eovert 
Intii ill 1 ‘'-•‘j. See t/i niiinitl 1 1 •'iflf , iinibT //' n/o- 
mil. 

Purkinje’s colls. See nIN ftf rnrl.inp, under 
cflL 

Purkinjo’s fibers, burf^e lieaileil mel relleulnt- 

ed fiber's lotiinl iii the subendoiMialiiil tissue of 
SOUK* aiimijils, jiiel o<M'ji''iounlly iu luau. 

Purkinje’s figures. See r/<///n. 

Purkinje’s vesicle. See tp > nun<tl i < ^irlr, under 

fpnutmil. 

purl^ (perl), i\ i. [rorinerly tilso pivl ; < Su. 
finrh', jiurl, 1 nibble, Us a si renin ; ef 1 ). Inirn h n, 
ijilbble; a freij. form from tlie iinifntive base 
StM'ii 111 /)</•>' au‘l It is jmi'lly eoiilusiMl 

with pill, pi’ili^, uliirl.] 1 ’o How w itli a npjiliiio 
or miiruiuring sound, tis a sliullow stream over 
or among .stones or tilber olistriieltons; ripple 
along in ed*l> mg tind biibbhn;^ sw iris, 

I'luiii dr) It.ii-kh .dMimlaiit Il(^ eih purl'd. 

.Vt/h. trr tr of l»n irlasa Wt 

Th*. 


tier ol eiiibroi 
liery or ]»crliaps 
of laee, or gold 
Inee uY gnllooti. 
Thrmighout the Ilf 
tieiith. Mlteenlh, 
and M\< nlceiilh cea- 
turl* s the term Is 
ill us«*. and oldctiU) 



1 iiil'fol letc I n>-nlcr. •*, tlie purl. 


w ith dnb ri.nl sigidii, allim«. hiit alwn)5 as an oniainental 
a'ljtinri, an tdgliig or the like to a gntim*nt. .M-o^-virf. 

Hititolf iMun in next utter a trlnmpbant chariot made 
of c.iin tlt**ii 'cU«.t. « nilclu*! with purl and p*-.uk 

Sir J*. Sidnry. 

How mun> pntfs and iho/< H) In a mPtnible case for 
want *'t hlllb nlng (st.urlii’ 

Midilhton, rather Hnblunrs Talcs. 

M) lord one of the ;Hirf< of )our b.ind b, without all 
dl-clpilne, fallen out oi )iIh nmk 

<i«»f J'i'ld, r.»tai Powry. Ik ‘J. 
2. A hpirul of gtdd or eilver wire, used in laeo- 
work. — 3. An inviMHiun of Ibe stitvln s in knit- 
ting, wbieb txives to jiarls of the work an n]>- 
pearanee dilVerenI from tbe general snvfaee, 


(SCO Ucu)j of J)»rz/c, jnirly, jutrlcy, prop, laud 
which, having been part of a royal forest, has 
been severed from H by perambulation or sur- 
vey, < OF. jmuraUcCfPuralcc, a going through or 
about, pcuimbnlation, <, pour-, pit)’- (< L. pr//-), 
used for per-, par- (< L. per), throngb, + alee, 
n going; see allcy^,'] If, Laiid added to a royal 
forest by unlawful encroachment, but after- 
ward di.safTorcstcd, and restored to tho former 
owners, its bounds and extent being settled by 
perambulation. 

With allnmcrccnicnU duo 
To such nil hunt In jairley; this Is something, 

With mine own game icscrvcd. 

Jlnndntph, Muses’ Looking-glass, jv. 3. 
As a jntrly liiintcr, I have hitherto beaten about the cir- 
cuit oi tile forest of tliis mlcroco.mi. 

Jfnrton, Auat. of Jfcl , p 22i. 

Th' infernal JCimiod’s h.alloo? 

The lawless purlieu'll and the game they follow? , . . 
'jiie.se puTliru men nro devils ; and the bniimls . . . 
Temptations. Quarlot, Fmldenis, in. 0. 

Land which had , . . been once forest land and was 
afterwards disatlorcsted w.as known as iu/rfiVi/. 

JCncye, Zink, IX. 4oy, 

2 . ph The borders or environs of anyplace; 
the outskirts; outlying places: as, thcpi/Wic/fS 
of Paris. 

Pray yon, if yon know, 

Where In the purhVtn of this forc.st elands 
A sheep cote Itnced about with olive trees? 

As 5 on J.ike it, Iv. 3. t ». 
A parly next of glittering d.ames, 

I’rom round llic purllm^ r<f St. .Tames, 

C.ame early. Su {ft, Cadenus and > ancssn. 

Presli fiom hiawlingconits 
And dn^t) Ihelaw. 

Tennymu, In .Mcmoriuin, Ixwix. 

Purlieu men, in <‘l'l/oic<t luu', men wlio liad ground w I th- 
in the border of a foie>*t, and w ere Ueen«ed to hunt w Itliin 
thelrown pinliens. Munuood, I'ore-t Laws, .\x. §S. 

purlin, purline (pArTiu), »• [OnK'u oij.wm-c.] 
Id eiint,, (t ]D(m*(* of tiDilx.*!* liud lion/.oiually 
upon tho pi'iiu’ipiil raftor.'. of a roof to support 
Dll' eoninion rafter.'; on vhicli tho covering is 
hiiil. Also called nitic timhtr or side friiirr. 
See cut \inder roo/. 

purlin-post (per'lin-pust), ii. In rnrji., one of 
tlie struts hy nhieh a purlin is MQiportea to 
jiri'vont it from sagging. 

purlmun (tierFman). ii.t p]. jnii'inirn (-men). A 
seller of the Ihpior called purl. 

TliiTe l.ji't miotlier cln'sor Itlni'nuit ilealei's . . . the 
rlM'r liei'l 'I'llei'". or jiiirhieii O' the, ore more eotumoaly 
eolleil. .VoilAeis.I.illiIoliIjd'OUriimll/rmloo I'oor.II.lOT. 



, k. I. 1, 

. bruiiks rim puiliuy d»»WD wllli •'llv* r w.iv*^*- 

1‘arnrV, jleiilth. 
Swift o er the lolling pebt*KH, dow n the hllb, 
I/jiuler ami louder ;mr/ ihi falling rill** 

Z'o/N', 111 id, x\l 

.^ee from the we< dy c.irtb a ii\nb t Imak, 

And purl along the un timid* n w ildei m ‘■‘i. 

Hryaut, The Path. 

purl* (peid). II. [Formerly also;»iW ; < jnirl^, r. | 
1 . A eontiniied mui'innring simmi, as of a shal- 
low stream of water ranning over i mall stones; 
as, the imilat n hrooh. — Sf. A miinnnring liroul: 
or rippling stream of water. 

A broket or jJiVfcof water. 

Lefand -s Itinerary ( 1700 ), HI. 102 . (Tlallurcll) 


of ll :»«, M) HMD) riilllbig** Ihe ;»ifrf 
purP (p»*rlb «. {.\pp:ir. another s]M*Uing of 

p(/irl,*'0 i*uili*d uilli tof. to till* l>nblilt*s on tho 
snrfavn, ^ pmrl, r,] A drink, of •wliioh Im’oi* is 
tin* primdpnl imrrrdinnt, drliiUMl nhonl lSir> ns 
hot luMT mixed with gin: same us tloy\-nvsv ; 
in later linu*'-, a sliiiiiilaling mixlnn* of brer, 
gin, sugar, and ginger, it wn** lieforo coffee and 
tt.i w I rc D*>( ll, C'lmiiiiMilv tiindo to bo ilruiik in tho iiiora- 
log, and beme the lii|ii'*r I** calKd tarhi jutrl. 

r.jiily In till* innriiing I hot an b*x»k*i ... In order. 
Thtiico. foitli to Mr. Maiiior's to drink a draft of 

I>Iur), I'cb. IJ*, IWA 

M) lord duke would Iinxe a doiiblo mug of 7>ur?. 

.S'/offr, Spectatm', No. fr'S. 

Mr, Swhellcr . . h:wl by Ibis lime taken qultea'^mneh 
ti» ill Ink as promised to be good for his coDriilntlon (jnirf 
hi tng a nither t*troag and lioail) eompoimdk 

Dielent. Uld FnilosHj Shnji, hill. 
.\galn. llicn* was purl—iarty jnrrf fincc theio was n 
cltih 111 the aelghlHDirliood of t’oveiit Cnideii w hich evisted 
f(tr the purpose of arising betimes and drinking jmr/ be- 
fore breakfast. IF. Z;c*«rtat, Fifty Ycui.s Ago, ji. 170. 


IT- 

away; roniovc. 

'who that )onie perceplls peitelj 7)cr7f>iaJf'd, 

With drede in In dede echall yo diytfe h\m. 

I'orA- Playi, p. 2il. 

3 . To rt'inovc, earry off, or take for onc^s self; 
lienee, to take by tiieft; fdeh; steal. 

Vast quantities of Stores did he 
Lmherzio and purloin. 

J’rior, The Viceroy, st. 2r>. 

Your huller 7>nrhaM< yiiur liquor, and the brew er .sells 
) our hog-w a**!!. jlrbiitfiiiot. Hist. .Tohii J>ull. 

If rigid honesty penult 
Thai 1 for once 7n/rh»i'a the wit 
or him. who, were wc all to .steal, 

Is mncli too rich the theft to h'cl 

Churchill, (Ihost, iv. 


I’ervi 


purF't, 

Pnwipf. 


purFfperl), r. [Formovly nlso p/rf ,■< AIK. p.'/e- purl” (p t t 

h’;i, whii'l, throw; ef.piiri*.] 1. intrnns. X. To enmmoii tern.ori^ca-swiillow. [NorlolU, Eng.J 
curl or bwirl; move in ripplingoreddying .'i\nrls, purleyt, ». An ol)Sole(o form of jiiiriirii. 


erts llu* I'rouilcts nuA jntrloiiis the realms. 

Rgrun, Ihig. liarils iuul Srotcll llt'vicwcr=. 
A ci'ilniii ilocilinoiil of Ihvlast iniiiollancelmshccll jmr- 

imiirii from tho rojainpartmi'lits 

^ Foe, I'resu lalea, I. *2C-t. 

II. inlrniis. To practise theft. 

Not jairrm’aiiig.lmt RhewinKnll gooil llilclity. Tit. 11. 10. 
'■t, r. A JlitWIo Eiiglisli form of prnirl. p^iij-Joiner (pf'V-loi'uer), «. One wlio purloins; 
mill. Parr., p. < 117 . ^ ,, thief. 

f (ju'-rl). II. [Imilnf ive. liltc pifi-r-', etc.] Tim „.|iy thvsc;>ar7M)ifr4 ot the pulillc cause 

. rx-_...-_,,. T-.... a , (0 ,„n,u- nlmnt their reiuUntions. 

Slii/t, i;.\aiMiuer, No. 26. 



purlong 

purlongt, !’• A Middle English form of purloin. 
piirlyt, II- ohsoloto form oipurlieu, 1. 


4857 purpose 

fluid secreted by certain shell-fish, more fully hmctcaia of Guiana, or the trees themselves. 
caUedpitrpleofMollusca.— 8. pi. See purples. Also culled purptc-iooocl. 

—Alizarin purple, a simile of puiplo or lilac olitnineil TuirnlelitJ fuer id-lin), n. A West Indian climo- 
by treating fabrics witli alizarin ami sulplinte of iron.- 


]h,pii)'2}a7'iii , 

he, Ob\ porjKirtic (cf. ML. jtrojmruy pcrjnii's), 
sijnvc’ ol an estate, < (< L. jjro), for, 

+ parfiCf part: see pnrfij^.'] In an allot- 
incnt ; the share or portion o£an cst.ato allotted 
tn a ropnreenor hy partition. 

Tlirougb which tho gronmle hy jmrjiarties 
Du'p utcil h in tliro partas, 

That is Asie, Alfiiko, Einopc. 

(r'lifiT, Conf. Ainaiit., vii. 

purpeyst, ^ Middle Eng:lisli form of porpoise. 
purple and a. [< ME. ear- 

!i‘*r piTjirr. pi>nrprr, ti\so purpiir, jturpun'f ptir^ 
fi'l. AS. piii'piirey a purple ^'arment, 7>Mr- 
jiirroi, pnrph'). < OF. jxyin'prf, 
jiojth', AF. also jwrpUic, F. pnnrpre =. Pr. 
jutrprir, jxPprtf = Hp. = P|X. 2)in'j)iirfi 

= It. porpnrtt = D. pui'jtcr = JCLtL piirp()\ 
jiiirpitr = OHG. purjntrn, MUG. purper^ G. 
jinipur = Teel. = Sw. Dan. purpur = 

Goth. )xinrpfnfr(i, jinurjuirOj purple, < L. jnfr- 
jninf. tlio purplc-tish, purjile dye, < Gr. ^op- 
the puiTilo-fish ; ef. a-op^/p^of (later also 
poi't. rrnpji'por), purple, ori". apj)licd to tlie 
Mirtriuir pea, darh, prob. rodu]d. of Or/)r,v, mix 
up, miu"h‘, coiifoiiiul, = L. finm\ rago: sco 
fmj/. ('l.jxirphprp, from the same Gr. souree.] 
i. n. 1 . A eolor formed by the iiiixtiirc of blue 
and red, inehuliiig the violet of the spoctrum 
above t\nve-le!itrth 0.417micron, v’hieli is near* 
ly c violft-bluo, and extomling to but not in- 
eludiutr *‘riui«07). The fnllowing color^disk foniiulfc 
will gou'* t<k iil< utUy Riocinl puiplcs. 'I’lio red used is 
the must itit«*n«o procur.^bk’, go that inixt'd with 7 per 
cent, of i'liu it piv^ a good cuuiilnc. 
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—Alizarin purple, a shade of puiylc or lilac obtained purplelip (per'pl-lip), 11- A We 
by treating fabrics with alizarin and sulplinte of iron.— Orchid, VaniUd claviculatd. 

Aniline purple. ^ Same as waitrc.— Ethyl Purple, a ^urnle-marbled (n6r'pl-inur*'bled), n. A Brit- 
coal-tar color used in dyeing, being the hexa-etlisd-para- puipie md-i uxcu v.i f 


losaniiinc protinciiig the bYm^t sii^e of violet. — FiMd’s ish moth, jV/rru wi'fl 

purple. Same as madder pi(rple.~~Trench purple, a purples (per plz), n. pL [< ML. pnrpyis; pi. 


color obtained from arcliil, lloceclla tinctona, and used for 
dyeing purples and inauvcs on silk and wool.— Indian 
purple, an ai lists* pigment 3)rcpnrcd by precipitating 
cochineal-c.xtract with copper sulphate. It is a deep- 
toned purple which is apt to blacken on exposure to light, 

and is now little 1 ' ' 

the manufacture 
cium nrsenitc wi 
uso'I as an insecticide. 

'1 hi supply of jjoM der can ho logulatcd to such a nicety 
that Mr. Leggett claims he cun inuke half a poujtd of Lou- 
don pxtrjdc co\ er an aci c. Science, XIll. ^504. 

Madder purple, a ' erj deep i ich lake, of great body and 
intensity, ])ropurcd fioni madder. Tho color, though not 
liiilliaiit, is transparent and iluiahic. Also called purple 
rvhiaie and Fitld’r Mineral purple. Same ns 

Mars rUdet (which sec, under rudet). Also called jnir- 
pte ocftcr.— Orchil purple, a dye color obtained fiom 
several \aiictic3 of scunced. It is vciy beautiful, hut 
not durable, and is little used since the introduction of 
tar-color^.— Perkins’s purple. Same as mut/re.— Pur- 
ple of AmorgOS, a celohiatcd dje obtained from the 
(irecian island Ainorgos, believed to have been a kind of 


ot purple.'] 1. In mcd., petechitc, or spots of 
livid red on tlio body, such as appear in certain 
diseases ; purpura. 

All the myracles to stiewo it were to loiige; 

Tliere is ninny mo full grent that I do not reherse, 

As nestylence. 2>ur;)yts, and ngonys stroiiR. 

Joseph of Arimatlae (E. E. T. S.), p. 48. 

Tliero is a fresh Report blown over that Euines is lately 
dead in the Army of tlie Plague, some say of the rurples, 
tlie next Cousin-german to it. Ilou-dl, Letters, I. lit. 5. 

3. A disease of wheat caused by a nematoid 
worm of the family Aiimiillulidui, Tylcnclius 
scundciis or T. tritici. Also called ear-cochle. 
Curtis, Farm Insects, p. 297. — 8. An e.trly pur- 
ple-flowered orchid, Orchis mascula, common in 
Europe and part of Asia. 

With fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crnw-flowcrs, nettles, daisies, nnil Iongpi<r;??f«, 
Tlint lihoml shepherds give a grosser name. 

Shale., Hamlet, iv. 7. 170. 


ppple-wood (per-pl-wM), «. same as 

oipitaled when sulutious of tlic chloiids of gold and tin hcdVt. 

arvmixul. Ills a lich ami i>oweiful color, not blight hut purpleWOrt (pcT'pl-Wort), Same pilYpic- 
Ycr>' dunddo, ami Mirit-s In lino from deep crimson to a 


Of tbi (tihijs erillc'il parph' at any time, the 

'iyniu tlve^wlm U jir*ipeily a urim«‘»n) aueiently 
the mn-t ifbbnitoil. 'Ibi'' color wa.s iiro'bieul fjom an 
suilm il puc found i i a ‘-hell dsU called mnrez or eonchif 
Idtiii iij llic am iinth. Ka* I'erpura, '2. 

.Mmliloiu® . , . haduiKUi lUui a hmg cloak . . . made 
of ptiip) * 5 din; nnt that whicli wo now bate and 

Ih but a Cfi'Hii' if< itof the (■Jetullau ;/nr;L'. which yet was 
hit the im am r in 711 icc mid estimation, but of tlio right 
Ti nan pi'i-jd-’, w liich was nean.‘-t to n c«»lmir bclw I,\t our 
iniirny (a d.uL*uddi'h In-own) mid scarlet. 

Sir P. Sidneij, Arcmlia, v. 
fire .it 71 IT t of the culmiring yet remains upon the stones : 
i-tl fti all Its hli'ob*. c&pLclally that dark du^ky colour 
tailed Tyii.m p 'rnV Jlrvec, Source of llic Nile, I. lOfi. 

/’/iryjfc i-i tcry ri Idoin U‘?i<l In English IicraMrj*. It Is 
iioii>»en«c. liowfWfT. to say it is Imjirnper to u«u It, as It h 
quit*' g'l'nl h* mMij. 

Puiolc af Pfir. deuce (Tl. E. T. S., extia ser.), i, 00, note 1. 
2. A flotli robo, or inuiitlo of this huo, 

formerly the flist]ii;;uisliiu" dross of emperors, 
kinjjs, or ])riiK'e.‘t: ns, to wear (ho purpjr. 

"Ill lum clofli-.tli,’' he i^ajtli, "mid ponrpre nml mill 
in>rc robf®.’’ ItunjiiX,. E. T. S.) ji. CiP. 

Thi’ h thoir ind H cbitln-il In f'lothes of .Silk, of Parpre, 
or of Vink. Mandreillo, Tiuvel‘», f*. 'Z'V>, 

How tin* T-y must tlie leather .and frieze sit Ujvn the 
slioiihkr that U'" *1 to Fhine with the purjiU and the cr- 
inin ■ SuuUi, .‘<crmon«. III. viJl. 

'J Ills spectacle of tlm dlsGniw’ncd queen with her purple 
in til'- iliist. and In-r ’-ryptre f.iUen from her hand, was one 
that nearly lirokt Ids heart to see. Coruhxll Map. 

JIciicc — 3. IiTipensil orrofral power; tin* oibcc 
or ilifniily of ail oiniioror or Uiiiff. 

And limid him from the Secider to the Ppndc ; 
Turn’d him out of his ;>i/r;;h', here to sweat 
And hnitlly calm* his meal before he cat. 

IJnjit'uij'l, Dialogues (W’orkH, cd. I'earson, ls7k VI. 101). 
'Iliat which laiscd him [Vesnasinn] to tlic purple, tlmt 
whicii hiiggcattd him to men's minds, was his military 
cmiiicm.e. J)c Quinecy, Essencs, ii. 

4 . A eardinal.itc: so called in alln.sion to the 
red or f-earlot bat and robes worn officially by 
cardinals. 

'I’he cartlhial ... is old and Inilrm, and could never lie 
Induced to resign his purple. 

Addison, llemarks on Italy (cd, Eiihn), I. 500. 
Cardinal dc 'JVnein . . . had been iccomtnended to the 
jnirjde by the Chcv.aller do St. Ocoige. 

SmoUctl, nist. Eng., II. 6. 

Of. A gastropod yielding a inu’plo fluid for dye- 
ing, a Tnitrex. IloiUnid, tr. of Pliny. — 6. 
A shtfll of the genus Pin'jiura. — 7. A pui’plo 


gr(i 

purple-wreath (per'pl-reth), n. Seo Pcirca, 
purpointt (p6r'point), n. See pourpoini. 
purport (per'port or per-port'), v. t. [< ME. 
^pnrportcdf proporten^fOF. pourportcr, purpior- 
io'f j)orj)orfcr, })roportcr, intend, < j)OKr- (< L. 
2 )ro)y foitli, + portci'y bear, cany: see port^, 
and cf. import."] To convey to the mind as the 
moaning or thing intended; imply; moan, or 
seem to mean; as, the docvinent to 

bo ofllcial. 

Sable, goulis, nsur, vert: perpuro 
TIic[r)-\vUh wnproper, asprojwriis tho text. 

Pookc of Precedence (E. E. 'i. S., extra ser.), I. 00. 
In this Trcatle tlicic w.as .an exppcssc article against 
the reception of tho rebels of either prince by other; pur- 
porliiuj tlnat, if any such rebcll shouul bee required by the 
7)rinee wiio«o lebell hoc w*as of the prince confederate, 
tlial fortliwlth the prince confederate should by procla- 
mation command him to nueid the couutric. 

Bacon, Hist. Hen. YII., p. 1G2. 
1 do not believe tlierc ever was nut upon record more 
dcpiavallon of Sliin. and move despicable frivolltv of 
tliought and aim In Woman, than In tho novels which 
purport to give the picture of English fashionable life. 

Mary. Fuller, Woman in lOth Cent., p. 139. 
Christianity purports to be not a system of moral teach- 
ing only, but, In vital union therewith, a system of leveal- 
cd facts loncerning tho nature of God, and his dlsponsa- 

tiojjs towards mankind. Gladstone, Might of Ilight, p. 77. 

Purple haw.’ .'Smiic n.'wlieilw.-puwle heron, n purport (pi>v'p6it, tonnei-ly also pi-r-poit'), ». 
European heron, Ardm **®3emhllng the com- /%].’ iiftm'Dnrf 'i'nir))nrf anroort iiitont TJlir- 

mon heion, luit daikcr iii coloration, ami in some places VL . potnpou, putpotry poijwn, iiucnr, pur 
linrpIWi.-Purple jacohjea, lake, laver. .Sm tho port, < poiirjtorfcr, piirpiortcr, inteml: sco pit)'- 


murrev or d.irk pnridi'. Vsed mostly In luinlnture-paint- 
lug.— Purple of MoUusen, n viscid liquoi secreted by 
ccjtnin of the families Mtmcidre .ami Purpu- 

rid.T, Purjnirn lapillu‘>, whicli dyes wool, etc., of a jmr- 
pl»* c<dor.— Regina purple, a coal-tar color used in tbc- 
mg, Iwing the Indiochlotid of diphenyl rosaulline. pio- 
duclng A dull violet shade.— Tyrian purple. Seedef. 1. 

II. d. 1. Of a huo or color comx>osed of red 
atul Ifluo blended. 

Feed him with apilcocks ami dewberries, 

Witli purple gmpes green tigs, and mnllicrrics. 

^ Shak., M. N. D., iii. 1. 170. 

A purjde lion was borne by tho De Lacy family, Earls of 
Lincoln, and 1- (acc<»idhigly) the anus of Lliicoln’s Inn 
BooKe of Prcecdcnc'' (E. E. T. S., extra ser ). I. 90, note 1. 

Here conu s a middle-aged gentleman wlio looks almost 
like a coachman In his co.it with many capes imd his pnr- 
ple died s. IE. Besant, Fifty Vcais Ago, p. 50. 

2. Iinporinl; regal; of tho conventional eolor 
of impenai robes.— purple avens. Sec nrc«^ — 
Purple azalea or honeysuckle. Same ns junksier^ 
Purple beech, .a variety of the European hetch, 
Fatju^ fiilxaticn, with deep reddish-brown or purplisli 
leave*': coppcrhcech.— Purple birch. SceWre/q 1. — PUT* 
pie brown, see hrojcn —Purple bullfinch. *samc as 
/«€•/<.— purple clover, the red or meadow clover, 
Trihdium Purple COne-flOWer. Sec cone* 

/kiurr.— Purple copper. Same as 5orm7c.— PUTplC 
crow, emperor, fever, finch, fringe-tree, sec the 
iiotms,— Purple gland,tlic purimriparousadroctal gland 
of Foinc Kastn>po<T«.— Purple grackle. See gracUc, 2.— 


iiouM<.— Purple lily, (a) •''litnc as wmrfa»7on. (6) Seo 
Purple loosestrife, madder, maroon, 
medic, etc. .«cc the nouns —Purple martin, a largo 
blue-bhick Rw.allowof the United States J*refr«rF»W*{ or /». 
juirpurea. without a tinco of purple • the name 01 iglnatcd 
ill a wiunglv colored hgure given liy Cateshy. See cut 
under iVoviV.— Purple melic-grass, purple moor- 
grass. Sec .Uofim’rt.— Purple ocher. Samo ns Mars 
violet (which see, umler nWrt).— Purple ragwort, ^co 
ruyirort.— Purple rUbiate. Same as madder jmrplc. 
.See T. 

purple (pOr'pl), r. ; pret. and pp. piiridcd, pj)!'. 
pitrpliiif/. [< purple, ti.] I. irenis. To tinge or 
stain with pmplo; impart a parpli.sli Imo to. 

Like a Jolly tioop of liuntsinen come 
c»ur lusty EmrM^h, all with 2 ntrpled hands, 

Dyed In the djiiig shiuglifcrof their foes. 

Shak., K. .Tolin, H. 1. 322. 
Auromlind Imt iicwlj cliasM the night, 

And jmrjdcd o’er the rUj w Ith Mushing light. 

Drydcn, T.il. nml Arc., I. lt-7. 

II. mirdfis. To becoino juiriflo; assuino a 
purjilish huo, 

Fioin til'* ;>«/7ih*»*7 east dcjiarts 
The Htiir that hal the dawn. 

Wordi^tfotih. Ode Fomposed on ^^Jly JTorning. 
!lnj>iul> the glow eilnisnned- shailows jmr/ifcff; and 
night Rpicad swiUly fiom the ea't— Idnck-vlolet ,aml full 
of htare. A. Hearn, Younm, .\il. 

purple-egg (iu’*r'pl-cg), u, A enuunon son-tir- 
cliin, Strom/yhcnifrotus (Jroharhinisis: .so eallpfl 
from tho simpt* stud tbit of the tost. 

purple-fish (pf*r'i)l-flsh), ?/. A sJioil-fisli of tlio 
^einis J*urpur<t or somu allied fjoiius. 
purple-grasst (ptT'pI-gras), v. A cultivated 
variety of tho couimoii red clov<*r, TrifoVuim 
prdtciisc, vi'iih dark-hrowu 01 * purplish foliuKO. 
Also purpjewort, liritten amt JfoUand, Eng. 
Plant Names. 

purple-heart (pcr'pl-harfc), Tho honrt-woocl 
of CojKitfera MartUf var. j^uhijlora, and of (\ 


port, r.’] r. Meaning; tenor; import; nature: 
as, tho purport of a letter. 

Thus there he stood, wliylest high over his head 
There written was tlic iturporl of his sin, 

In cyphers stniuge, that few could rightly rc.ad. , 
Spenser, F. t^., V. ix. 2C. 

Witli a look so piteous in purport 
As if he had been loosed out of licll 
To speak of horrors. Shak., Il.amlct, ii. 1. 82. 

Mr. Fyiiclicoii heard a half'Utteixd exclamation from 
ills ilniigiiter, . , . veiy faint and low’ ; so indistinct that 
thcru scemtMl but half a will to shn7>c out the words, and 
too undciiued a purport to he intelligible. 

Ilaxethornc, Seven Gables, xlii. 

2t, Pretext; disguise; covering. 

For slice her sexe under tliat strange pxtrporl 
Did use to hide. Spenser, F, t)., HI. i. 52. 

=Syn. 1. Gist, drift, sense, siguillcation. 
purportless (pf*r'p6rt-los), d. [< purport + 
-Uss,] Without purport, meaning, or design, 
Southey. 

purpost, H- A Jliddle English fom of purpose. 
purpose (pi*r'pps), r.; pret. and pp. purposed, 
ppr. purposiuy. [< ME. purposcu, < OF. pur- 
poscr, var, ofju'oposrr, propose: see propof<Cy of 
which purpose is a doublet. Tlio verb should 
prop, bo accented on tho last syllable (as in 
propose, compose, etc.), but it has eouformed 
to tlio noun, winch is wholly from the L. (see 
purpose, ?!.), whereas the verb (OF. pnrposcr) is 
jiartly of difTorent origin (see posf'-).] I. trdus. 
1. To propose; intend; design; mean: gener- 
ally with nil infinitive. 

And nllc the dlsciplis pxirjio^dcn after that cchhndde 
for to sendo in tu mjnjRtciio to hiitlieren that dwellideu 
in Imh'c. Wyclif, Acts xi. 29. 

I have Tjo'J.'icRR’d \our grace of what I pnirpoae. 

Shah, M. of V., iv. 1. 35. 

He Fuv'd my life, lliough he purpos'd to destroy me. 

Fletcher, Wife for a Mouth, v. 3. 



The ship ft linked lielpicss !iull is left ; 

Forc’d lounci and round, she <iuits her ;)»J750.sa Avny, 

And bounds iincei tain o'er the swelling Ben. _ 

Jlotrc, tr. of Lucan s riiarsaiin, ix. 

2. Torosolvo; doterminc, or dotcnnme on. 
Because you look not to hear of your •well-doing of nmn, 

lamflUi^J'JSfdtopnssitovcrwithBjlencc. 

J, Lratl/ord, Lettei-a (I'niker Soc., lSr>3), 11. C2. 
PiCCf. For his particular, I’ll receive him gladly, 

But not one follower. 

Gon So nin I ;u/» 7 »ow/. 

Lear, il. 4. 200. 

=Syn. 1. To mean, meditate. 

II. i» (rails. 1. To linve intnition or design; 
intend; mean. 

X^pnn lUj Foul, 

You may hclicvo him ; noi did he e'er 
To me hut nuiily. , , , , ^ 

/7t’te/jcr(nMff l‘rophctcs'i, !v. 1, 

2t. To disooiirso. 

Although itBen*oynu*to jmr;»nxc with the ignorant nnd 
vulgar 64.irt, who measiiie hy tale ainl not hy \Noi;:ht. 

/foot. r, r.cele<. rulily, Fief., iv. 
Slie In mrrrj fort 

Tliem gan t<» hord, and pnr/KJ-.- dlvtrsly. 

r. Q., II. xll. 10. 

purpose ([H'r'pO'^). i<. [< 

jutrptui, porpn\ : < OK. poi/j'/ios puipo^Cy porpo't^ 
n var. of propos, projiost, \\ pi'tipiis', n purpo'^o, 
aim, end, < L. jnnpositum, a tliin»r propo^'t'd or 
intondod, nout. of pn>posttn.<!, ])p. of j)yopnucn\ 
hCt forth, idaco hcl'oic: m'O pmposr, projxmiids 
Cf. pin')>os<. r.] 1. A thiii^' jo-oposud or in- 

tended; an object to lie la‘pt in view or suli- 
serve«l in anv ojieration or eoui>L* of aetinn; 
end proi»o*ied ; niin. 

True It Is. tint tin kingdom of Ood mn*t h''thelii^t 
thing inuur;nfr;xv''-.«und tle-li« •< 

Jli»<Wr. r.ciU'«. I’ollly, L JO. 

I wondred to nh.il viirj- »' tlnj Imlll raslles so m nr. 

('rndllk*, 1. t- k 

When tlivj h.ul tunlnun'd ami ln-«ttthe Helds In thin 

maiiiiel, tlu> thoiiglit th' ir ' Mite 

tpedi-d in Coj-i JiiUii Siiiiih't Work'i 1 21'*. 
TIiom- gnat tiutnher nf Orient tl I’.nnks he Ind ino't 
front his N«.iihL’\\ , w liotn he m til ahr" ui for tint j'urj--" 
Lt'tf r, .loiirta > to !'arl\ p. loi 
This man . . hid nn'le a vow that lent, h- 

Would siwml the whole fort\ tit)' in rotiic earl of the 
Ah> s.*luian klngiloiit . and to {hi'* /nrr/i" . he had ral'' d, 
at hi’' ow n i. vpeiiee, jv final 1 l*'Hh of \ < t* i in w horn 

he iie*pin.d w ith (he r uiie and r« * 0111(1011 

/iron , ^onrv•e of the Sih’ II, n.*-. 
Nuthhig van make rltu »1 i ife « \« « pi the ‘•Irl* ( oto. r- 
\.tm e tif Its ;(i/r;*o e, mnio 1> th it it rh til Mtpph w litg*' to 
the human f4iul in it*! t.dlou » ff..tti .n npu.nd lllglil 

Mi.dit of Kiglit, p 222. 

2t. Ih'oinisif mu : pinposnl ; point lu lie e<in‘’jd* 
eied or aeti'd upon. 

As I li nl 1 hoil •( I ho In' im lie hit w i tie, 

And put forth rotnim. j'or; < • (o proin 11 hi* w llte<. 

J’irr< /’o'lrni'Ot ( m, > ili. 12**. 
And till r» fore h o »• ii e 
(»iir wrltti It /M/r/" /•* In f.ir* if* »< nt . 

U hhlt. if thoti h ot lon-idt r d, h t 111 kii'-w 
If '(will tie up III) di‘xi.inti nlid fwonl 

.^A<Jt , A. nnd , li r. ■(. 

Ilcnei' — 3. Infendeil or ile-xirod olTcet ; praoti- 
eal advantatfe or result; use; Mtbjofl or mat- 
ter in band ; (jnesiiun at i‘'stio : as, to sjn-al; t«i 
tin* parposr . 

lie w a-*< wont to fp' ik fd tin and to 1 he jnjrj*- ' Ilk'* an 
honest iii.iit and u M'ldlir .''/«ut , Miuli Ado IJ, lv. 
lU Would aiowir no «|iilli fi'nit Ho p'/r/io-* 

II ./» /on \ I'lp'Mo , 111. 2. 
It Is to Fitiall to hi'* an I TM t> d fae<* (ow nr«H 

he neii, and a perpi iii.il enm Iling fplrlt niioii 1 irtli. 

/>(K'"ii, .\di.U)< I lilt tit of Ia irnitig, ii 12.1. 
Tlie fp-teh he nnole w i** fo lltlP to (In j nrj-. •• that 1 
fhall not (rouhk mj readns w iih un ai i-'iint of k. 

..It/r/f' 'll. -Ir Ko 2 < r at the A* Irt-*. 

4. IntMitjon; cb-'.i;;n; resolve; ifsolntion; tie- 
teimination 

I'lill long rigini I was In llil*> / '/r/--'"’ 

Butt tlieiiiit. 1 nijght imt ltll« joii eihall iiH’iit. 

Urn- ri/'l'-' iV. r.. r. S),l. I'l. 

I Ffhall ‘lo m> part as f« \ thfiill) as I c m to l» It ^V>nd• 
h.iiii)h »ry>-i*e t j 1 >e eoim. Imnn L ‘l-'X 

Inllnii of jiurp"'-- ' 

(;i\r me tin* daggirr* .>'A'fA , Mat In Ih, il. 2. f'2 
At thit Tlni'- Ifitfliigenir was givin to the I/ord" that 
Ulcharil. King of the llonianc, Iful a /’iff;" ••• tt» eonie iiilti 
ihiglaml. //fit' r, I’lirviiileks, p. tin 

The //nrpnyf lltm Is t (pi il Iti tlo- di etl 
Who di'Ls the best his circnmst.iiiie allows 
JloLS well, nets noblv . migelstoiild no mor. 

I'eitii'/, MuhlThtinglil-, Il I ‘.►'k 
A ccHnln hoi felines of /mr/vo wlihh iinnlhllittd 
evcrjllilog hut Itself. Ilnnth'irn' , .sc\Ln (Jahlet, \Jli. 

5. Import; meaning:; pnrjmrt; intent. 

The Intent nnd puri'n"-' of the law 
Until full rcl.atkm l»> the peimlt>, 

Which here nTtiieaKlli due up(jii tlie hoiid 

.S’AnA., M. of V., iv. 1, 2i7. 
M’lth words to this 7 jnr/»'’f'’. he lAmhrosc] jiut hack the 
Emperor aa Inferior to himself. 

J/iVk'ii, Alls, lo S.ilmnitiue. 
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6t. Discourse; conversation. 

For Bho in plcnBnunt pioyo^c did Abound, 

And greatly joyed iiieriy talcs to fainc. 

SpcnscTj F. Q., II. vl. C. 

7f. Instance; oxamplo. 

*Tis coinnaou for double dealers to bo talccn in lliclr oivn 
Entires, as, for tho purjiosCt in the matter of pow'cr. 

SirJt. VEhlrangc. 

8f. j)7. A sort of conversational game. Com- 
pare cYOSS-pni'poHC, 2. 

Oft purpos^fn^ oft riddles he devyfid, 

Ami Uiousands like which Jlowcd in his hralnc. 

SjtcmeTf F. Q., III. x. B. 

For ppoi t’s sake let 'b have some Kiddles or Purjwuf lio ! 

It. Joiifvn, Cynthia’fl Kcvels, iv. 1. 

9t. A dance roaciiibling a cotillion, a cbarac- 
lorislic feature of winch was tbo iutrodiiction 
of conhdeiitiiil or coriuettisb conversation 


purpura 

forms a resolution. — 2. One wlio proposes or 
sets forth anything.^ 

purposive (p6r'pos-iv), a. [(.purpose + -tre.j 

1. Having an aim or purpose; having an end 
iu^^ow; purposeful. [Rare.] 

Wo w’ant a word to express tho adaptation of means to 
an end, whctlier Involving consciouBuessor not; the word 
purpose will do very well, and tlio adjective i>«jyo5irc has 
already heen used in this senGe. 

II'. K. Clifford, Lectures, IT. 1C3. 

To ascertain the origin and progress of action 

It seems, then, that wo must look to tlic cllccts of pain 
rather timn to tliose of pleasure. Encyc. Bril,, XX. 73. 

2. AceompUshing some end; functional; use- 

ful in animal or vegetable economy: applied in 
biolog>’ to parts and organs M'bich arc not rudi- 
incntury or vestigial, and may therefore be re- 
garded as teleological, ^ ^ 

purposiveness (p6r'pos-iv-nes), a. The qualit}’ 


'The j»ffr;.o</* w.-ia FO called bcc.aw8c the ngmoex.actcd or character of being purposivc, or designed 

that at Btatfil luler\alR thccoiiiilci Bhould d.nu'O tngfthcr . rT?n»./x T ° ^ ^ 

thiuugh the dttorwiiy Into lui jidjoiiiiiig t<»otn, mid, hn\ ing lor an eilU. Litarc.J 

made the chcwll ol that apartment, should return, im- ^l< 5 mo^emcnt<», instead ofbclngwhnllyatrandom, show 
i) 0 ''omed of any secreti they might have had lo inter- jnoi e ami more signs of jJurj/OT/tvncw. Contemporary llev. 
change, to the n*st of the laughing company. ItwuRa . -i i «<* 

llgiire obvIouMy adopted for (hu tilumph of co-iuctr)- nml purpoyntt, n. An obsolete form ot po\nx>(>uiU 
the dhcoiniiimc of juankind. _ purpiet, and ff. ^Vn ob'^olote variant of 


U7i»/1«* Melville, Quceii’a Marle% xvi. 


CliHiirtr, 



to i» ji. rilott^ way< . 
ly Kciie nn lie, to eomttu-re landc«. 


lllabU* to glue greater grac 

Aiteof r.iig. l’<*e'‘lc, p. lOS. 

Nature hef-«U Betined to have Btmlled 0 / pi/r/>o<c bow 
to makelitroU there ailmlrul. II(itr,ll, Letter*, 1. 1. 30. 

Tier fither, a hale and lit arty man, dlid, on 1 

boH* \e, for the pleaMire of nlagnltig me with the care of 
hlH daughter. AVirro/nn, School for .''C.iiid.al, 11!. 1. 

To all Intents nnd purposes, f'tc To be in 

purpOSOt, to he U'ol\ed; Intend. 

1 (»m »»» l«» 

Toknliewlth my 

.Vort^ sirtliure (i:. J- T. .«.X 1- Oil. 

purposocllyt (pf-r'pq-xl-li). tutt\ [< 7 >i(nmwff, 
pp, of , r,, + Cf. yu(ry)‘>s(7y.] inten- 
(tonnily; devij^tinlly; j»urpo''ciy. A/»rf/i, tr. of 
Phitaivh, p. dl-"*. 

purposeful (joVpqs-ful), 41 
1. < 'baraei(‘ri/«'«l by purpose 
liaving an object in vi(*vv; full of purpos«» or 
moaning, of .s'-rioiis ijujuirt orngniJicumn’: oj*- 
posftl to ittnilt vs. 

The gtoiip of motli' T and rlilld <»n pigc t'O p pliiccre, 
/ti r;- ' Aid. dowurlw'ht driwjng 

TA* .Nofo'iJ. iKc. 10, 1**C?, p. r2.>. 
The fiifur^l off. rlnv^of (.-mI .loihliig, wcii«m*. Ar.,t<> 
tin d. id meab“*lMt*h InP lllgllde mid pur/* -/id mimiig 
• a igi r.W. *. who h. ll. ve th it Hie F..I 1 U of tht d« pirti d 
arc K (lu ft d In In;'-', c »|' d'h* *7 eoioundog h"-!. 

/; /; r.'f'T, Ilmwc. II. 122. 

ip.iiei* — 2. Iiiti'iiib’d; inado or introduvi il on 

]nn']ios<*. 

'lliemigh -fwirelidl iin ound and the y-oe; - < 0 // v.irh 
alhuiof width In the l•oIlh rlln o. f«»rendiiii(M»f Jiodl-pute. 

purposefully (lM'r'pn>-riil-i), wlr. With 
jiuriHi'-i' oruo'-ign; of >-**t j>iirj»oso, 

\i»n iiiav ludi*d jm rliaps think ... that It 1* luuch 
more j*'iid‘»n:dde In hi 1 ) nndh**'!) th m ;e»r/ 


purposefulness (p*Vpnv.ful.iii*s>, ». 
fid cliiiraetiT ortinabty; ndnptatnm ton ptir- 
jiijs**: jm. tlo* yMfry»f»si/« 7 «< s.s of an arehitvctural 
do'-iL'n. 

llu* of the nroce ** “f < vidntinn. 

^ /;»je./(* /;r.f, V MI. 7i 1 . 

purposeless I l"’-r'pn'i-lo-.). (I. 

Liirl.ini: iim-iMi-c <.r ii^r; villumi jiravta-al ml- 
\antsigi*; aiiiib"**'; 

purposelessly (p'' i'pp''-li'‘-li), O'lr. In n ;nir- 
tiiituiii'r; ; without nppaft'iit 

olljl'Ct. 

purposelessness (piT'po'.-li'.s-nt's), II. 1. l.im^h 
Ilf ilrliniti- i>r jirai-tiral pnrpo'-i' or nun. — 2. 
Tim stair or iiiialily of lioini; piirposclcss, nml 
tlmrororo willioiil ilosion or liiml t-atiM'. Sro 
hnlnifl/. 

purposo-liko (prr'pps-lik), o. 1 . Hnvinn n 
(h'liiiilo ]nir|io--o or oltjort to ho stihsorvoo: ns, 
a pnr/io'i -/i/.V' poi'-'OU ornolioii- — 2 , HnviiifJ tlio 
np]H aniimo of hoinn lit for a ptirpO'-o. 

Ciiilillr FiKiii ri'liiniiil, ii'.'iirliiK llic straiinor . . . that 
till' miiU'H Ho FtimiM 11U1|,0 II Ill'll up (or llllli iil tlio lni\l-o, 
ninlr T'lir;-'"' (ito iiiitl foinfurlatilo tlian tlio Uku o' tlioiii 
oimlil ah lili'i .<:<•<((. «>H Murtnllty. stxvill. 

purposely (por'pps-li), tulr, [A mhu'tioii of 
,i(irpw'((//v; ns if jiiirjin^e + Inti'ntioii- 

nlly; ilosiHimilly ; on piirposp. 
purposor (j'or'pos-f-r), «. pHr/w-'c + -ori.] 
1, Om* w'lio ]iiirposps, rosolvos, or (lelorimnos 
on liny piivtic'uhir eourso of notion; oiio wlio 


villeins for tiie privilege ot inelosing laiul; a 
vnriiint ot jminjirmirc, pnijiir.iiirc, jiuiirpris- 
Kiirr, an inclo.siire, space oceiipieil, v pnurprisc, 
pei'jirisr, purprisc, jioiirjiriiii-c, an inclosiu'e: 
SCO ]iiirjin<r.'} In lav, a nuisance consisting 
in an inclostive of or cneroachment on .sonie- 
thinH that heloncs to another person or to the 
iinlilie, as the shiiltiiiK uj) or olistrnc;^tion of a 
liinhwny or of iinviHahle waters. Kncronch- 
nmats other that! against the iniblic arc no 
limner tennedjmi^’re.s/Hre.'’. 

1 he iillOMoo of jmrj>rr>hm . . , mu'! iin eiicronchincnt 
(III Ihotiiro'l ilchtslivliulhlliiKa hmi'-oullhlii the forest, 
mill II ai.iile 111 ) (lllliieiiee uliLtlier tile limilhclenseil to 
lilt- hiiililer IT aiit. Jliviic. Jlril., JX. ■100. 

(<p«rpm<' ■+./»/.] p„rprlso(pi-r-iin7.'),a. [llarly nioil.ll.nlsopfmr- 
e or <jelinile aun , . < yn;. purp/'iVe. < ( iK. poio'prise, prn'jin.'.e, 

pvrp)i<ty nn incln^nrc, < jtourpris, pory>n.v,yn(r- 
yir/v, pj». of poitrjiniKhr, jmrju’end/r, jnn'prcn- 
<trr, upon, ocriipy, encroach upon, inve.st, 
stiiTonml, iiH’lo-so, < y»o/fr-. y»oj*-, jiur-, < D. y»ro, 
before, + y»r< ndt r< , tube : isee pr( ht ml nudpruO, 
('tr, ('t, jn/r/urdnrc.'] A cdose or in- 
elosure; uNo, the whole eomph'^s of a manor. 
And (ko nm)dde thb puryiro'* 

WjLs mii’id a tour of gri. i malslrbo. 

Bojii, (/ fAc /’(•»(*, 1. •tltl. 

The phi'oof juMIcv Iiahallowcd pbeo; «ml therefore 
Jiot only till' huu-h, hut the footpiic ami priclncts mid 
t-f/nTt'.* thiriof ought to he pri*<.r\id wUhoiil Bormdiil 
mid tmTUplhiu. Baemi, .ludlculurc (cd. liJsT). 

purpulf, u. A Middle niigli'-h form (d j>itrj)lc. 
full purpura (pvr'pu-ril). a. [Xb.. < L. ymnufn/, < 
(5r. 7 :(>fK;>ti>ny tlie puride-fiAi. n purple dyc or 
color: SCO junplc.] 1. In 
}iml., nn l•rnI)tlt)n of .‘'Unill 
purjilo spot'' and piitcbo'^. 
cansicd i>y ('NtnivaMitjon of 
blood in *llii‘ sicin ; the par- 
ades. — 2, [ro/».] A genus of 
gasiropoiN, tyiiicul (tf tbo 
lainily rurpurnlir. The mil* 
nnl h’lH a piirpiirigoii'uiR eland, 
mill Ffi-rt ti Ra purplbh tluM which 
ln*gbcu IMIMO to the goiius. Tlio 
Flo 11 hgunralb ol.loiig o\silo. ib 
Mirfm-o U’>uan\ being iwtln r lough 
w It it hi»liu'i«»r ttjhi roli.R. I ho t!]w- 
oit-i nro nuimn'us and aro dl- 
\liliil Invariou^'huligonera.convhU 
inil h) Foino m< gonora. J’.Injil, 
tvf b an ahnndint nortliLm spe* 
ch**, comiiw'ii both hlmroR of llu* 

Allaiitlo. Soe abo cut under ( 7 >-'rridfo/!. — Hall^ant 
purpura, conliro'pind fi-vor.— Purpura hemorrha- 

rtca jmrpum attondod with hemorrhage into mid from 
miiooiis im mbmnes »tid ofti n into Foroti'inu’iiibninc'* mid 
l•a^ltlt•'^, I’iroxia nniv bu prc^i-nt or absent. Aim ealled 
mr.rAuf niornfosu^ nVr/A»At,— PUTpura nautlca.Bcnray. 
—Purpura nervosa, purpura with ilitumatoitl iiiln*!. 
with colic mul vomiting, Fomolimi-R liemorrhugo fiom the 
iKtweb.and fioiiuently culniii'ous odonni. It ooours most- 
ly Inchlldtoii. Tlio hpooillcnmnoiofors toiiMJppoFcddc- 
pondoiico on the b) inp illu Ho nor^ ous b> Btcm.— Purpura 
papulosa, ptapuni In wliloh tho oooh\mo*>o^ are Inter- 
hporhod with li\ld pajmU”*. Al^o calkil liehai /iVnfiw.— 
Purpura rbcumatica, a dlRoaRC oharacteiircd hy a pur- 
puric orupHon, often with sonio fever, imUFoa, eolleky 
pains diarrhea, or oonstlp-itlon, and with ilieumatold 
lialns nml often swilHng nml jcdne-s In ccjtnln joints. 
— Purpura simplo:, a dbeaso characterized hy a pur- 
puric emptlon, w ith slight geiitial Bymptoms suchnslan- 
giinr nnd lo^s of appetite. The sp«dR come out in suc- 
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cev-^lve eiojis viU’li la«Hng n week or ten days; theie may 
lie a immuor of such recurrent eruptions,— Purpura 



purpura 

symptomatica, a purpuric eruption occurring as a symp- 
tom of Fonu! distinct disense, as smallpox, cholera, measles, 
or scarlet fever.— Purpura urticans, a variety of pur- 
pura simplex in which the eruption is raised into wheals, 
which ni.ij or may not ho accompanied by itchiiiff, 

Purpuracea (per-pu-ra'so-jl), ii. pi. [NL., < 
riii-]iiim + -acca.'i Same as Purpm kla;. Mciikc, 

purpuracean (per-pfi-vTi'se-an), a. and n, I, 
Same as jiurjiuraccohs. 

II. A member of the Pitrjmraccn, 
pUTpuraceoUS (per-pu-ra'shius), a. [< L. 7)«r- 
jn'vti, purple, + Of a purple colorj 

of or peitaininff to the Pm'j)m'((eca ; pnrimrato, 
purpurate^ (per'pu-vat), a. [< L. 
imi'ided, clad in purple, pp. of purpurarf'^ make 
purple, < purpura, purple: see pinplc.'] Of a 
]*urple color. 

purpuratei (]«or'pii-rat), ti. [< jntrpur^iv) + 
•nil 1.] A salt of ijurpuric acid, 
purpurate- (^rer'pu-rfit), a. [< pfnpurn + 
1.] Of or pertaining to imrpura ; purpurio- 
purpure (per' pur), u. and a. [< ME. 
jiurjiur, purpoui'j < OF. purpurc, vernacularly 
purpre, purple: soq junph'.] Purple: repre- 
sented in heraldry by diagonal lines from the 
sinister base of the shield to the de.vtcr chief, 
[Obsolete except in heraldic use.] 

The whit cote that hade sem none, 

And the that layd both upon one, 

1 iicy he my sohnr iiml inj lu’liniicr, 

Tliat nij bodi hath u«iid soft clor.inK. 

i/oh/ Pnnfl (L. i:, T. S.), p. 173. 

The jrri'und that ent v, as yellov . groenc, and blerv 

IstiVtickU with hlootl in}nu 7 Ji»rc hew. 

/iTtthn?j, tr. of l)u ISartas’s .Tudith, v. 

purpureal (per-pu're-al), a, [< L. purpurcuff 
y<. Gr. J"fTpoi/)/rir), purple-colored, < purpura, 
jnirple: svo jiurplc.] Purple. 

Move pellucid streams, 

An ampler ctlmr, ,a diviner air, 

Ami iklds invested with gleams. 

Worditn'orOi, Laodamla, 

purpurescent (iK'T-prwos'pnt), «. [< L. pur- 
jmrii. purple. + In zoiil,, purplish; 

tinucil U'itii puiplc. 

purpuressel, «. filK- < i>"i'inirc + -o.vs.] A 
wiiiniiii ulio fi’lls imrjilf. ll'l/clij'. 
purpuric' {pi*r-pii'rik>,<i. [< L.jiKiyiioY/.puqilo, 
+ -II'.'] Ilnviiiun piirplo oolor; nlso, proiluoing 
a jiuiplf color; spccilically, in diciii., noting an 
acid prodio'cd h_v the action of nitric acid upon 
uric acid, it (man ilcep iwl or purple corapouml. wltli 
ino«t I. i‘>t . ivia lice the laimc. It ennaut lie obtained ex- 
cept III I oinliln.itlrui. Also iVupniTiiinfl, 
purpuric- {iicr-pii'rik), n. [< piirjiurii -t- -ic.] 
Of till- niitiirc Ilf or pertaining to purpura. — 
Malignant purpuric fever. Sec/cirri. 

Purpuridae (pcr-pu'ii-d6), ti. p/. [NL., < P«r- 
piirii -h -I'd.T.J A family of gastropods, typified 
Ijy the genus Farpuni; same as the sulifatnily 
I’lirjiiinih'r. 

Purpurifera (per-pfi-rif 'e-rjl), ti.,)?. [NL.: see 
piirjinrifiTiji'i.] In Lamiirelt’s system, a family 
of triielieli]iodousgasti'oiiod.s containing species 
producing a purple Iluiu, and otlier.s supposed 
to rcs'cmlilc tlK'iii. Itliicliitled tliePiii7Uinii.T(tiutiiot 
the .i/iinViii.T) end varioii, Iiieonariioas aelicra referred 
hr iiirj.lcin nilthon, to dilterent f:vnulie.s and even sub* 

Old. is- 

purpuriferoUS_tper-pu-rif'e-rus), n. [< L.ynir- 
pi'ni. purple, '-f ferre, Itcai’.] Puipuriparoiis ; 
bcloiiaiiig to tlic I'lirpiiri/cra. 
pnrpuriform fpi’-i 'nii-ri-form), n. [< NL. Piir- 
pnrn, q. v.. -f L./ormn, form.] Pesoinbling a 
slicdl 111 till' genus Vurpiira; related or hcloiig- 
iiig to tlic J’lirjiiirkl.'p. Also pnrpuroUl. 
purpurigenous (per-pu-rij'o-misj, «. [< L. pur- 
juirn, ]mriilc, -f (jigucrc, pciicrc, hear: see -;/c- 
luiiii.] Pi'iiduciiig ]iuiplc — Purpurigenous eland, 
a aland, eaiieetally developed In the gastropiids of the fam- 
ily Muric'idir. Heereling a liquid of a purplisll color. 

purpurin, purpurine (per'pu-rin), n. [< L. 
piirjiiim, puiqile, + -hi'-, -iiic'-.] A red color- 
ing matter, Cy.tTTjOgCOnja, used in dyeing, 
extr.actcd from nindTler and prepared artili- 
eially hy the o.xidation of artificial tdir.arin. 
Its a]ipllc»tirju in dyeing is similar to that of nlimln. In 
coinmcrec It Is known alizarin, yellow shade (ptred), the* 
true ali/ailn gi\liig blue shades of icd. 

Purpurinse (i/tT-pu-il'iie), n. pi, [NL., < Pur^ 
jtura + -iufc.] A subfamily of J\[uricicl!c, chiir- 
acterized by having an operculum with a lateral 
iniclexis. It includes the genera Purpura, Acan- 
tliiua, Pculafhicti/lus, Coucholcpas, and others, 
purpuriparous (pOr-pu-np'a-rus), a, [< L. v\ir- 
])ura, purple, + parerc, bring forth, boar.] Pro- 
ducing or secreting a purple substance : as, the 
purpuri])ar<)us glands of the sea-hare, 
purpuroid (p6r'pa-roid), a, • [< h.piirpura, pur- 
ple, + Gr. fMof, form,] Same pnrpuriform. 
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purr^, pur^ (per), v, [Imitative ; pxirV-, 

and j)K55.] I. intrans. To utter a low raui’miir- 
ing sound expressive of satisfaction or pleasure, 
as a eat. The sound is made hy throwing the vocal 
cords into vibration measured and regulated by the respi- 
ration; and this vibration is strong enough to make the 
whole larj’nx tremble, so that it may be felt or seen from 
the outside. Purring is highly characteristic of the cat 
tribe, though probably not condned to it 
I know somebody to whose knee that black cat loves to 
climb ; against whose shoulder and cheek it likes to purr, 
ChailoUc Bronte, Shirley, xii. 
Sitting drowsy in the fire-light, winked and purred tlic 
mottled cat. Whittier, Wary Uarvin. 

Purring thrill, a thrill or fremitus, or sense of lino vibra- 
tion, peiceptible to the hand, as sometimes over an aiicti- 
rism, oro\LTthe heart in some cases of valvular lesion. 
It resembles the sensation which the back of a purniig 
cat yields to tlio hand. Also c.aned purring tremor, jmr- 
rinnSremitv^, and, in rrcncli, catairc. 

II. trans. To c.xpros'? or signify by purring. 
Her ears of }ct and emerald eyes 
Siic saw, and purr'd applause. 

G'm»/, Death of a Favourite Cat. 

[Figiivntivcly of pcr.‘?ons in both uses.] 
purr^, pur^ (pf*r)> [<p//n i, r.] Tiio sound 

iiuido by a cat in piuTing. 

[She] thrills tho hand that smooths her glossy fur 
With the lUht tremor of her gr.itcfiil jntrr. 

0. M'. Holmes, Terpsichore. 

purr-f, It. See pur-. 

purr^ purr6^ (per), M. [Al.sop/rr; perhaps nit. 

< AS. pur, occuiTing in two glosses, as a syno- 
nym of rdradumhla, a bittern (glossed by L. 
ohocrotahtc, a ])cUcan), or of lurfcrhUcte, appar. 
a snipe (K. dial, hammerbhat).'] A sandpiper, 
J'riuqa alpiiKty commonly called dirntiik 

purr ^ (per), n. [Origin obscure.] A bivalve of 
the family Vciicrida', Tape a decuaaata. It inhab- 
its chiefly the rnropean coasts on sandy or gravelly bot- 
toms between tidc'!nark«. It burrows in the ground, and 
isnsunlly indicated by twoliltle tioles about an inch apart, 
made hy the siphons. The purrs are held in some esteem 
for foo<l, being coiisitlered better than cockles. Also called 
hu^ter^J\sh. 

purrG*^, u. See purr^. 
purre~t, u. An ob‘'Olotc fonu of pernj"^. 
purree, purrhee (i>iir'C), «. A yclloiv coloring 
inattef. See ciiiiiiilhiii. Also called Jiidiim 
petinir. 

purreio (pti-vc'ik), a. [< purree -f- -ic.] Per- 

1. aiiiing to or derived from purree — Purrelc acid. 
Same cuxanthic arid (w hicli see, under nixanthtc). 

purrelt, «. [Ivrhaps a fonn of purl'^ for purjlc, 
border.] A list ordained to be at the end of 
korsies to provent deceit in diminishing tlioir 
Iciigtli. naihtcflf, 
purre-maw tper'ina), m. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

purrock (pur'ok), u. [A 
var. of parrockj .as equiv. 
puddnet:^ of paddock^.'] 

J^aine as paddock'^. 

purse (pers), ». [< ^lE. 
pursr, purs, pars, an al- 
tered form of hurs, bom, 

< OF. horse, hourspy F. 
bourse = It. borsa, < ML. 
hursuy hijrsa, < Gr. ftvpaa, 
a liido or skin, Cf. //itr.vc, 
houi’sc,^ 1. A bag or 
pouch ; specifically, a small bag or case in which 
money i.s contained or earned. 

Her girdle was grcciie, .and at that liunc a large leather 
purse. iirrcnr (r), Vision. 

A pouch with many parts and purses thin, 

To carrj’ all your tools ami titiikels in. 

J. Dernujs {Avhev's F.iig. Garner, I. l.'i^). 
Out ha.s he t.a’eii a purse o* gowd, 

Was a’ fou to the string. 

Jiromi rfi/fum (Clilld’s Itallads, IV. 02). 

2. Figuratively, money ; means; resources. 
Had men beenc asfonv.aid to aduentnre their purses, 

and iicrfonne tliv conditions tlicy nromlped mec.as to crop 
the fruits »)f my laboiiis, thousamiscio thialmd bccuc bet- 
tered by these uesignes. Cepf.t/ofiH.$»m'f/i,\Vork.s, 1I.2!1, 
Jhit here attir’d beyond our/u/r/Je wc go, 

For useless ornament and tlauntlng show. 

Vrgden, tr. of Jnvenars Satires, III. *200. 
He needs Iiispi/r^e, and knows how to make use on It. 

Fletcher, Spanish Curate, i, 1. 
You never refused yonrpuri>v and credit to the service 
and Buppoit of learned or iiigeuliuis men. 

Sirijt, Iiniii-ovlng Liigllsh Tongue. 

3. Atroa'^ury; finnncos; as, to exhaust a na- 
tion's pur.se, or tho ])iiblic pumc. Shak., T. of 
A., i. 2. 200. — 4. A purseful of money; asum 
of money olTered as a prize or collected as a 
present: as, to win tho purse in a horse-race; 
to make up a purse as a present. — 5. A spe- 
cific sum of money. In Turkey large accoiints arc 
ohen set down in purses of 600 McdJIdle jilasters, enniv- 
(dent to 4 pounds 10 shillings of Btigllsh money, or about 
322, 


The roseate torn. 



BcU purse or SporT.nn, J7lh 
century. 


purse-leech 

The Greeks have three churches, anil their bishop re- 
sides here, who has an income of about four purses a year. 

rococlic, Description of the East, II. ii. 24. 

A Turkish mercli.int residing in Cairo died leaving prop- 
erty to the amount of six thousand purses. 

Ii'. Lane, jfodern Egyptians, 1. 130. 

6. In roo7. and niiat., some kind of a pouch, hnr- 
sa, marsnpium, or ovicapsnle — A light purse, or 
an empty purse, poverty, or want of resources.-— A long 
purse, or a heavy purse, wealtli ; riclies.— Cold Purso. 
See cotif.— Halfpenny-purse, a small purse worn at the 
side: tho name probably implies its use for tlic smallest 
coins as, perhaps, the silver halfpence of the middle ages 
down to the seventeenth centurj’. — Maundy purse. ‘See 
Twaundf/.— Mermaid’s purse. Sec mennaid’s-purse.— 
Privy purse, (a) An allowance for the private expenses of 
the Dritish sovereign, formingpartof the civil list. (6) An 
ollicer of tlic British royal household charged with the pay- 
ment of the sovereign’s private expenses. His ofheial title 
is keeper of the privy purse.— VUVSQ of State, in her , a hag 
or pouch Vescmbling an aumOnifcre, bearing the aims of 
the sovereign or state on the side, and liaving cords formed 
into an elaborate knot or plaiting.— Sword and purse, 
tlic military power and wealth of a nation. 

purse (ptu'S), V. t.; pret. and pp. qnirsccJ, ppr. 
pursing. [< ME.purscii,porscii; <pursc, ii. For 
tliG sense ‘ivrinklo,^ ‘puelcer' (like the mouth 
of a purse draivn together with a gathering- 
string), cf. pucker, ns related to a hag, 

sack, pocket.] I. trails. 1. To put in a purse, 
gcuc poiire peiiplc the pans ; thcr-of porsc thow none, 

Ac seuD liem forth to poure folkcthatformylouehitask* 
eth. Piers Plowman (C), xlii. 1U4, 

I will go and purse the ducats. Shale., -M. of V., i, 3. 175. 
The benefits you Iiavc done me are not lost, 

Kor cast aw ay : they arc purg’d here in my heart. ^ 

Massinger and Field, Fatal Dowry, il. 2. 

2. To contract into folds or wi-inklcs; knit; 
pucker; frequently with up. 

TIioii criedst “Indeed!” 

And didst contiact and purse thy brow together. 

Shak., Othello, iil. 3. 113. 
Was this a slmy to ;jur«c up people’s hearts and pen- 
nies against giving an alms to the blind? 

Lamb, Decay of Beggars. 

0 moralist, frown not so dark, 

Purse not thy lip severe. 

Harper’s Mag., LXXIX. 072. 

H.t iuiraus. To take purses; rob. 

I’ll 2 Uine; if tlmt raise me not, I’ll betat howling alleys. 

Beau, ami P'L, Scornful Lady, i. I. 

purse-bearer (ptrs'bar^er), «. One who camos 
or guartls the puvso of another. 

I’ll be \o\\r inirsc-bcarer, and leave you 

For an hour. Shak , 'i', N., 111. 3. 47. 

purse-bearing (pt-rs'barring), a. Pouched or 
mai’Mipiato: an epithet formerly used to note 
the marsupials, ns purscdicariug animals, trans- 
latinp Sealiger's pliraso Auimalia crumentata. 
purse-boat (piTs'bot), ». A boat 28 foot long, 
C feet wide, and 2 feet deep, from which the 
seine is worked in tho menhadeu-fishory. Tho 
captain of a gang has charge of this boat, 
purse-clasp (pevs'kh'isp), », A metal frame of a 
large medieval purse or aumonioro, often very 
elaborate and richly decorated, and an object 
of curiosity wlion the bag of the purse has per- 
ished, .Sometimes a pistol is concealed in the Irarne, 
.and would be disclmigctl by an unskilful attempt to open 
it. Also p\mC‘Snap. 

purse-crab (pers'krab), n. A short-tailed ten- 
footed cnistaecan of tho genus Bmjus, as ILla- 
trn, tho cocoamit-crab, found in Mauritius and 
the more eastern islands of tlio Indian Ocean, 
and one of tho largest orustaceaus. it resides on 
hind, often burrowing under the lufds of trees, linos its 
hole with tho fibers of the coco,aimt.lm8k, and lives on the 
nuts, wincli it piocurvs hy climbing the trees, breaking 
tho shells with gieat ingenuity. 
purse-cre'W (pers'kid), U. The crew or gang of 
ai)urso-net; a purse-gang, 
purse-cutter (p6vs'kut*'er), «. A thief who 
steals purses; a cutpursc. 

It Is a gentle admoiittlon, you must know’, sir, both to 
tho imtsc cutter and thu pursu-hoarcr. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew’ Fair, iii. 1. 

purse-davit {p6rs'dav'it), ?t. A short, strong 
davit attaclied to the gunwale and a thwart 
of a boat, supporting tho pursing-blocdcs of a 
purse-soino. 

pursefuN(p(*rs'ful),o. [<pHtw -f -/»/,!.] Rich. 


Dr. rcrcy’B next dlfllculty was how to ‘•upply the purse- 
/ui and purse-proud cUi/onwith motive ami occupation. 

Miss Edgeworth, Fationage, xix. (Davies.) 

purseful- (pers'fi'il), ii. [< purer -f -fid, 2.] As 
much us .a purse will hold. Drydcn. 
purse-gang (pers'gang), u. A purse-crow. _ 
purse-gill (pers'gil), ». A marsipobraueliiate 
fish; one of tho Mar.^ipobraucfiii. 
purse-gilled (per.s'gild), a. !^[arsipobranchiatG. 
purse-leech (pers'Ioch), n. One who grasps at 
money; a grasping i)ersoii. [Rave,] 

Whilst the king ami his faithfuls retained their places of 
dominion, wo injoyedbiich golden days of peaceand plenty 
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as we must never see again, so long as yon harpyes, you purse-striugs (pfers'stringz), n.pl. The strings feeds in enormous^ numbers on the ivild pui'S- 
suckingjmrse-tec/ics, anil your implements be our masters. jnepns of which a purse is fastened or un- lane. [Western TJ. S.] 

Bn7fe;.Brfmnn,1018(llarl.Mise.,'MI. 025.) (Banes.) pursuahle (per-su'a-W), fl. [<J)Krs»e + 

The merchants, frightened by Drake’s successes, and Callable of being, or fitto be, pursued, followedj 
appalled by the ruin all around them, drew their jmrsc- or prosecuted. 

.. ,• i.i.. Jl/olfcp, Hist, yfetheilands, 11. 18. puygual (per-su'al), li. [< -b -rt?.] 


purse-line (p6rs'lin), ii. The line by means of 
which a purse-seine is pursed. 

purse-milkingt (pers'inil"king), n. Making fre- sti'inps inexorably, 
quent or heavy demands upon one’s purse; ex- 
tortionate; expensive. [Ifare.] 

Purscunihany nation. . 

Burton, Anat. of llcl.. To the Header, p. 49. (Baines.) 

purse-mouth (pers'mouth), n. Aprim orpursed- 

np mouth. [Hare.] . , . , . /i-«, ■ , 

Maud witli l»er sweet jiursc-mout/i wlien my father dangled ^ 


The 


pursett (per'set), «. [< purse + -cf.] A purse 
or bag. [Rare.] 

The blood of the frog and the bone in Iiis back 
1 Imvc T)ccn (rcttiii;;; ami made of his skin 
A purset to keep Sir Craiiion in. 

B. Jonson, Jfasque of Queens. 

01 . Tlie act of 


thegrapos. ’ IVmnpson, Maud, ClS. stealing a purse; robbing, 

purse-net (pers'net), n. A net the mouth of 1 seea good amendmentot life in tlice; from praying 
which may be drawn close with cords, or closed to;mrsc-(nhiig. S7mA.,inn. ., i. .. 115. 

nuieklv in any way. See cut under niirae-schic. purse-tivist (pers twist), Ji. Same as 
We shopkeepers, when all ’s done, are sure to have ’em pursevautt «. An obso cto foi’m 
in at length. purse-Weight (pcrs wut), oi. Tho 'Weight or 

Middleton and Dcldcer, Homing Girl, iv. 2. sinker of a piu'sc-scine concerned in drawing 
Conies are taken by pursenets in their bnnows. tlio not. In a incnhadcn-seine itweiglis about 

Mortimer^ llusbandrj’. 35 poimds; in a iDackcieUscine, 200 pounds or 
pursenet-fisll (pevs'net-fish), a. Same as has^ moro. 
kcf-fish. John n'miltrop.^ ^ ^ purseyt, Sccpinytj^. 


act of pursuing fpnrsnit: as, quick 
Sonthey, [Rare.] 

pursuance (p6r-su'{ins), oi. [< pttrsuan(t) + 
-cc.] The act of following or pursuing; pur- 
suit; prosecution: as, the parsaaiicc of some 
design; m pursuance of orders. 

Tie being in pursuance of the imperial army, the next 
morning, in a sudden fog that fell, the ca^alp' on both 
Bides being engaged, lie was killed in the midst of the 
troops. Iloicctl, Letters, i. 0. {Latham.} 

Whether he [Sanisonl acted in pursuance of a Command 
from Heaven, or was prompted by liis own Valour only, 
or wlratsocvcr inducement he had, he did not put to dcatli 
one, but many that tyrannized over his Countroy. 

Ans. to S.almasius, iv. 104. 

George was to depart for town the next day, to secui’e 
Ills coinmis.slon, in of his generous patron’s di- 
rections. Goldsmith, Vicar, .xxi. 

Syn, Scc^nr.^wff, 


purse^pinched (p6rs'pmclit), a 
poor. 

Ladies and Lords, pwsc pinched and seulc-paiu’d. 

Baoics, Microcosnios, p. 14. (Bavira.) 

purse-pride (pers'pviil). n. Pride of wealUi; iu- 
solenee provocdiiig from conseiousnoss of the 
possosi.ion of weiiltb. 

Even purse-pride is <|narrellons, domineering ever the 
liumble noighbuurhood, and raising iinarrcls out of trillcs. 

Bp, Hall, Supernumeraries, § 4. 

purse-proud (pers'proud), a. Proud of wealth ; 
puffed up with the 
riebes. 


Impecunious; pursift.’o- An obsoloto form of pursy. Levin.'!, pursuant (per-su ant), rt. and u. [< ME. fnt- 
1 , , . . . . __ J , T. C nlf oniystnrni f. 'neur.sinfint. 


possession of money or 


Thisporsonwns . . . a noisy, piirfcjirmid, illiterate dem- 
agogue, wliosc Cockney English and scraps of mispro* 
nouneed Latin weie tlte jest of the newspapers, Alderman 
Eeckford. Macaidap, Earl ol Chatliara. 

purser (pt-r'sC'r), «. [< pinvr -rrl. Cf. /»«)'- 

6’nr.] 1. An oflioial charged with the keeping 

of aeconnts and the disbni’.siiig of money ; spe- 
eifioally, an officer who itcep.s tlio accounts of 
a ship,' ant! has cliargo of tlio provisions, pay, 
cto.: now called in tlio navy juiijiiia^trr. 

And tliis order to ho scene ami kept ouerv voj age order- 
ly, by tlte ;airser5 of thecompaiiie son tie sltiii, in anywi.se, 
Ilaktuiit's I’v'/ayc.'i. I, ’178. 

2. In miiiinfi, the paymaster nr cashier of a 
mino,and tlio ollieial to whom iioticcs of trans- 
fer are sent for registration in the cost-book. 
[Cornwall, Eng.] 

purse-ring (pcrs'ring), ii. A metal ring attach- 
ed to the bridlo-roiie on tho foot of a piirso- 
soine, for the pnrsing-liue to run throngli. 

purse-rope (phr.s'rdii), II. Same ns jiiii-.',' -linr. 

pursership (pi-r'ser-ship), ii. [< j/iirscr + -s/iiji.] 
The office of purser. 

purses (pcr'soz), u.pl. A seaweed, J/iinii cm'ii- 
liniti. [Pi’ov. Eng.] 

purse-seine (piu’s'siin), n. A seine which may 
be pursed or drawn into the slmpc of a bag. 


pursiness (per'si-nes), H. [Early mod. E. also 
pursivciwss, piir.nifiic.ss ; < ME. jnirsi/iics, *piir- 
.'iifncs;,< puTsif, inirsy: soo pursijk and -lies,?.] 
Tbo state of being pursy; tho state of being 
sliort-windcd; shortne.ss of breath, 
pursing-bloek (per'sing-blok), ii. Abloek used 
in haulhig in 
the pursing- 
liac or bridle 
of a inii’se- 
sciuo. Two 
of tbeso are 
attached to 
tbo piur-sc- 
davit by 

books, as 

shown in tlio 
cut. 

pursing-gear 
(per ' bing- 
ger), ». Tlio 
gcai’liywliicli 
a seine is 
pursed, 
pursivet 

(pOr'siv), a. 

An obsoloto 
form of pur- 
sy. IlnUumi, 
pursivenesst 
(pcr'siv-ni>.s), 
n. An obso- 
lete form of 
p It rsl II r-'.s. 

Hitilry, 1727. 
purslane (pers'Iijn), II. 



INirsing Wocl.. 

<T. n'. piimnii-bit'cks; A boobs wbicb en- 
»T 'l.'c III tJic upper cxiTcnmy of tlic purse* 
4 «\it f. x% gumv.ile; (f, brace i isteneU to gun- 
M .lie .lilt) .ilw> loltcd at < to tb« ttiw art /. 



rurbe*4,cinc. 

(T, boat; b .anti c, blocks ■ </, giiiiii lie of Iw.at: i*, purse line or 
bridle. corks or llo.its. tS, slic.iic. A, pursing-blocks att.'iclicd 

to pursc'davjt. bou cut under block. 

ilackercl purse-seines r.ingc from 120 to 220 fathoms long 
by 20 to 30 f.itlioins tlcep, having 750 to 1,000 mesbes of 
depth. The average mesli is 2* indies. The piir&ing 
weight varies from l.'iu to 200 pounds. Tho seines mo 
made of line Sea Island cotton twine. 

T\\o pursc‘sciixc flrst came into general nso in IsriO. 

Natitrc, XLI. 180. 

purse-seiner (pers'sri''''iiOr), n. A vobsel em- 
ployed in the menliadou ortho mackerel piirse- 
seino fishery. 

purse-silk (pers'silk), n. A stout silk thread 
used for knitting purses, and also for embroi- 
dery with the needle. Also purseJu'ist. 
purse-snap {pCTs'snap),?i. Same ns J^ursc-cl asp. 
purse-spiaer (p6rs'spi'''d6r), ?i. A spider, Aiy- 
pus niycr, which spins a close web of varying 
shape and size against the bark of trees at tlie purslane-WOrm (persMun-worin), ». Tin 
surface of the ground. [Southern TJ. S.] of a zygajuid uioth^ Copkiryas ylovcri, 


^ [Also pin\s7ffm ; early 

pourJaiiCf piirsclinc ; < purslane f < 

OF, porcdainCj ponrcdainc = It. porccUanay 
puiNlaiie, with nccoin. lorin., < ML. '’porcilnna ; 
cf. OIKt. purzclldy MIIO. purzeU G. hurzely < L. 
porctlnat, vnr. of portulaen, purslane, portii- 
liica: sec rortuUiva.'] A Iierbacooiis plant, 
PoriuUtca olvrm'cay widely distributed through 
warm and teiuperato climates, it Is n prosti-ntc 
annual of n rcddisli-giccn a’ipcct, with llcshy stems ami 
Ic-.ivt’S mid small >cliow ilowcis. rurslanc is iisctl, now 
less than foriiierl}*, lii salads, as a pot-herb, in pickles, and 
for garnishing, ami is cultivated in Curope in several vari- 
eties for these purposes. In America it Is icgaided clilefly 
as a weed, ami js rather troublesome In ganlens, fiom its 
abundance and persistent vitality. In the United States 
vulgaily (or ]nidnf) or 2aisd>j-\vccd. 

roiirslane dotbc mitigate the great heat in al the in- 
ward paries of thebodye, scmblably of the head and eyes. 

i'lr T. Elyot, Castle of Ilealtli, il. ID. 

Black purslane, a kind of spurge, Etpthorhia Prcslii {E. 
hlipcricijfoUa\ a common wee<I of the United States, some- 
wiint resembling purslane In habit, but not (Icshy. — Milk- 
purslane, the spoltcil spurge, Euphorbia m«c«?nfn, a 
prostrate weed liaviiic a milky juice. — Mud-purslane, 
a uatcrwoit, Elatiuc Amiricana . — Sea-PUrslanC. («) la 
Gi cat Ilritaln. Atriptex jfortulacoidcs, the purslane orach, a 
low straggling sea-shore shrub, (h) In America, Sesuvtuvi 
rortulaca^lrum,ol the warmer Atlantic shores and the sa- 
line or alkaline valleys ol the southwestern United States, 
a prostmte llcshy plant, fonning mats sometimes (» feet 
broad; also, .S'. i>cntamlrum, sometimes erect, i caching 
noi th to New .icrscy.— Water-purslane. (a) Pcjdh Por- 
tula, {h) Ludiviyia jiaUatris. (c) An Amoricau aquatic or 
sometimes teiTcstrlal herb, 7>idQ«cA* fineam, of the Z/i/t/jm- 
ncic, with opposite linear leaves and very small greenish 
llowers. — Wild purslane, a Hiiropcan species, Euphorbia 
Pcplis, with prostrate Icallcss flowering branches which 
fork repeatedly, forniiiig mats on maritime sands. 

purslane-tree (pOrs'kln-tve), «. Tbo Afrienn 
sliriib roriuJacitria Afra. 

Tho l.n'v.a 
which 


snant, iicrscwciul, i C)F. pnrsuiant, jioursiiiunt, 
Pill’, of ]iursuir, pursue: see pursue. Cf. Jiur- 
suieniit.] I. «. Eoiic in coiisequonco of or in 
tbo iirosooution of sometbiug. 

You may perceive that which I ’now desire to he per- 
suant thereupon. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, Pref., p. i.v, 

Il.t u. A pursuivant. 

Ye poorc people were so vexed with apparators, it pur- 
suants, it yv coinissarie courts, as truly their nniietioii 
was not smale. Bradford, I’lymoutli Plantation, p. S. 

pursuant (pur-su'ant), adr. [< pursuant, «,] 
Aceorcling; agreeably: with to — Pursuant to, fol- 
iowinz: aeeordins to; in accordance witli: as,2iursuant 
to orders, passage was denied. 

Mr. President: I rise. Sir, pursuant to notice, to ask 
leave to bring in a bill. 

B. ll’cfetcr. Senate, Jiarcli 18, 1834. 

pursuantly (por-sfi'ant-li), atlr. [< pursuant 
■+ -/j/2.] Pursuant;’’ agreeably; oonforinably. 

pursue (p6i’-su'), prot. and pp. pursued, ppr. 
pnrsninri. [Early mod. E. alsopii/’wii', iicrsHC, 
pcrscw, '< ME. piiisucn, pursuKcn, porsnen, por- 
scii'cn, < OF. pursuer, poursuicr, poursuircr, pior- 
.iiiifcr, also porsnir, porsuivir, poiirsiiir, pour- 
.'.uirir, also pnur.'.uirrc, poiirscrrc, ponevre, F. 
poitrsiiirrc = Sp. Pg. proscr/uir = It. proscuuirc, 
< L. prosequi, follow forth, follow after, pur- 
sue, prosecute. < j>ro, forth, -f scqiii, follow: 
soo .sequent. Cf. prosecute, from the same L. 
verb; and cf. site, chskc.] I. trans. 1. To fol- 
low; proceed along; follow in action. 

Tlivrc are llioso who ^utrsuc their own way out of a sour- 
ness and 6])iritof contradiction. Steele, Spectator, Ko. 204. 

Wilfrid a safer patli pntrsited. Seott, Rokehy, ii. 1C. 

It will not ho nccessniy’ to pursue Ids course fnrtlier 
tlian to notieca single occurrence ol most extrani dinary 
nature. Prescott, J'erd. and Isa., IL 8. 

2. To follow with tbo view of overtaking; fol- 
low ivitb Imsto; cbaso; hunt: as, to pursue a 
bare; to qiiiiviic a fleeing enemy. 

And rouerte jntruuurdc me and puttc mo to be lowc, 

Ami lUttyngc fond ich the frere that me confessede. 

Piers J^loinnan (C), xiii, 15. 

Tlicn they fled 

Into this abbey, >\bitlier we juirsucd them. 

Shall., C. of E., V. 1. 155- 

Lach crc.aturo returned to its own nature, and pursued 
ami preyed upon its fellow. 2?acon, ITiysical Fables, iii. 
They fled 

Tills way and that, by nought but dread. 

iri7h«m Morris, Earthly ramdisc, III. S22. 

3. To seek; seek to obtain: as, to a 

remedy at law; to 2Jarsiic pleasure. 

Quod the child, "y come poore tlie woild withimio 
To 7>MrsHc a wondirfiil eritage.” 

Jllimns to Viryin, etc. (L. E. T. S.), p. 59. 

Too hard a Censure they pursue 
Who charge on all the Failings of a few. 

Conyreve, tr, of Ovid’s Art of Love. 

They who most passionately ^utrsur plcasuic seldomcst 
arrive at it. Steele, Spectator, No. 544. 

4. To follow close upon; attend; be present 
with ; accompany. 

Fortune pursue thee ! Shal:., A. and C., iii. 12. 25. 

Both here and lience;)ursuc me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife! 

ShaK\, Hamlet, iii. 2. 232. 

5t. To follow ifindietively or with enmity; 
perseento; treat with hostility; seek to in- 
jure. 

For a cumed Emporour of Persic, that hightc Saures, 
pursuede alle Cristeno men, to destroye hem, and to com- 
pelle liem to make Sacrifise to his Ydolcs. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 2C0. 




pursue 

I >viU to ileatli 2 )t^r^tIfc him with revenge. 

Beau, and FI., ^Maid’s Tragedy, iii. 2. 
Will you the knights 
Shall tr^ the edge of all extremity 
J^ur.stie each other? 

ShaJe., T. and C., iv. .G. C9, 
C. To follow ns n principle of nctiou, profes- 
sion, tra»lo. or occupation; prosecute; practise 
systematically; carry on. 

Mrn mii't 2 ntrsuc things which are just in present, and 
l>:\\c the fiitinc to the divine riovideiice. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii, 2S4. 
Tlif . . . nioa«urcs whiih are now purmed tend to 
ctrengtlun and aggiandire . , . alisolute monarchy. 

Golihmith, ''even Years’ War, ii. 
T’.i.Jh I'dotf aji <1 ri.lding pun'urd the law until the law 
jnii 'll' d ilu-i'i. ,/('u Bee, Lssay on SanuKl I'uote. 

Tito jniiii ijtli nf . 1^1 L'ticism never uas nor i-vei can he, 
nth poi'-nxih^ any li^ ing creature. 

Ihiiii.n,,', Inti'>d. to Jforals and LegM dioii, li. 10. 

7 . To follow up; coiitimic; proecotl witli. 

Tliti'' f II . w ith rough and all-nnahle pen, 

<iui bending author hath jiiovuetf the stoia,. 

' Ileu.’V., Lidl. 

Ito ^Inw to Btir iiM|uiries which jnu d'j not metui ji.utie- 
ularly to juir^u'' to their proper end. 

G(aiht(iiu\ .^Iight of Light, p. 24"). 

8 f. To fuih'avor; try. 

Men fjn'hth that Makatncde was a man yerystned, 

And a eanllnal of couit a giet clerk witli-alle, 

And ]‘or.-ii' ile tn hauc lie pojte, juyns of hol\ciiarelie: 

.Atid ft II lie V a' Ij ke a lais^ln htiigh it'h leyne oute lortl 
h)jn lette, /’<V'rs J'lotniian ((’), will. luT. 

= SjTL 2, To trnek, hound.— 3. To stii\ e for. — 6 . To con- 
dnet keiji np, jiersi'^t in, 

II, nifxdi''. If. 'J'o trivo chA.«*c ; cliartfo. 

Thei fori., wt. ndc well (Jaheties he hntlde he «layn ; and, 
tlierfon, In vpon hym w'itli swerde drawen ns 

llercely as .» w ilde boor, .Iferfm (L. L. T. S.), li. U»4. 

2 t. To.'^ock: cnilctivor; try. 

T)ie deih' <»f Amlnunaca dnli thai told, 

And Iniu Lljiin^ egerly ertld tlie lortll«. 

To 7 -nf'v/ for (he pes to the pure (Irekis. 

t'/Troff{T.. T. T, S.), 1. 12tir-0, 
ipiod i Nuie, *• thi foote thou holde, 

.\iid jiuT'iie ftir t<i jinssc the liee'-t." 

//i/noo’ ftj JVr'u'n, ete. (L. L. T. .S ), p. Ci 

3 , To tfo on : coptiiiuo; jirocccd. 

I havi.pi/r 'Os Canieades, wondered chemhts slionld 
luit eo«i«idi r. t tc. B‘>idc. 

4 . To‘'Uo; jicf !is ]>vo*socutor; ttiK'c Ic^mI ^teps 

jtlsiiTdifi' or )iroNccutor. 

And, of\i y, d, >( i 'sliiil ]>ur/iv f.ir her C'atelle in *iwat 
court' >ai luni li'le, ].i\nU'<h 0'tf'/’'(I). L. T. sj, p. 71 . 

pur.SUGt, n. [ll'iHy mod. K. tilso penue; < jmr^ 

6 Uf, i.J rur-uit. 

I’.y the guat u-n-nr wlifch fiho there pcrceav'd, 

W til h Ip' d ‘'liee the beast ciigor'd had bcene. 

1’. , III. v. 2S, 

FUr.SUeinentt ('j'or-M'i'mcnt), p. [Early mod. E. 
uNo j)ur.>unhu( ; < pursitr + •ment.'] ‘Pursuit. 

'1 he Sjiaelliea aro horsemen, wcafwned for the ino«t part 
at oiiL’ witli bm\, iin=e, lance, hniquebiish, and cymiter; 
whefi 'if tin y li Ml'' the seiiernll Vhe.s, agix'clng with their 
ll-'lih', tilth ihglit^, vT nU 

Fiiidi/y, Travels, p. -IS. (Baa’cx.) 
pursuer fpor-sn'Orj, It. [< ME. piirsjurrr; < 
jiiivxiu- + 1 . Olio wlio imrsiics or fol- 

lfi\v<; Olio v.dio clia‘*(‘s: 0110 wlio follow.s in 
lui'-to witli M view to ovcrttikc. — 2 t. One who 
follows vindictively or witli enmity; ti perse- 
cutor. 

I lust w.i® a bkispheiiiCT an<l punnnrcr. 

ll'f/rh/, 1 Tim. I. 1.1, {Trench ) 
If ri'.'l 1 ' iv" tlitin in this hardness of heart, tlu> m.ay 
prove as «!' -p'-r if* <'p]iO'=it( s and jmrroerx of all gnice, of 
(’hM'‘'t mid < liiivihiii', as themost honlhle op'-u swine, as 
wc fcce ill Sanl and .Inlian. 

Jj. .Naaijian the .Syrian, p. lOd. {TrnxrU ) 

3 . Til >Vo/s /nm, tlio plaintifi": the party wlio in- 
stitute', find iii'^ists in an ordinary action, 
pursuit (pcr-.sfit/), 11. [I'Tarly mod. V,. jmrsuic ; 

< ME. jiursifir, < OF. porsuit, poursuii, m., 
pourslcuti', poitr.^iidc, pounnitc, F. pnursuitr, 

:i followiijfr. chano, < jtorsuivj etc., pour.^uirrr, 
liur.^ne: <c*' jutr.suc.'] 1. Tiio act of pursuing, 
or of following' hri^-kly for the pni'iiose of over- 
takinjr; 51 followdiiL' hastily, cither for sport or 
in hostility; tin; chase, or a chasing: as, tlic 
pursuit of game, or of an enemy. 

In hi.s ' iirnestncps to expedite the pursuit, Uncas had 
left liiin-elf ntaily alone. 

J. F. Corrper, I.aflt of Mohicans, xxxll. 
The ;/uwfj7 was kept up for BOinc three miles beyond 
the iioint where the jiicket guard had been captnicd. 

if. S. Grant, I'ersonal Jlcmoirs, I. 3:13. 
2 . Tlio act of following with a view to reach, 
accomplish, or obtain; ilio endeavor to attain 
to or gain: as, the pursuit of happiness. 

It yB lyke that grele labour and Bpectnll jntrsute shall bo 
made to the Lord Scalys th.at ho nolle meyiiteyn the Raid 
Tuddenham and Ileydon in all lie can or may, and thus I 
have herd sey. Pastun LeUers, L 172. 
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Paris should ne’er retract what he liath done, 

Nor faint in tliei>«r««f. Shak., T, and C,, ii. 2. 142. 
A man in imrsuil of greatness feels no little ivaiits. 

Emerson, Conduct of fdfo. 

3. Tho object of one’s endeavors or continued 

exertions or application; that which one .sys- 
tematically engages in or follows as a recrea- 
tion, occupation, profession, or trade, or witli 
some similar end in xnow; course of occupation 
or omploymeut: as, literary mercan- 

tile 

He lived wlicro gallantrj' was tho capital jiursuU. 

Goldsmith, Iticliaid Nash, Pref. 
I judge of the value of hiimnn pxtrsuHs by their bearing 
upon human interests. Uuxlnj, Aincr. Addresses, p, 112. 

4. A following up or out; a carrying out; 
prosecution: as, the pursuit oi a design. 

ylhieas and that noble loste of 'Iro^'c, 

In martial moodis Lncnnc did singe the chaunce, 
Knd, and 2>uri.utc of that lamented w'arre, 

Puttcnhnm, Parthciiiadcs, ii. 

5t. Persoention. 

And thii pursucth the ponerc tV passeth (go beyond] pwr- 

.'Utle.'f, . . . 

First to bienne [biirnl the bodye in a bale of fljr. 

And sytheii the sely soule sleii |slay) A sciidcit hyre to 
belle! J’lext Ploivman^ Crede (F,. K. T. S.), 1. wn. 
Curve of pursuit. curee. -Fresh pursuit, in low. 

=Syil. 1 and 2. Pursuit, Pursuance Pursuit is 
fi« *• 111 eilluT i>h>sic.d oi moral U‘*es as, (he pursuit of a 
tiger, a profession, au ambition Pursuauec is not now 
nv«‘*l ixeept in llie ni'Uiil sons<, and Ihen gcnerall) in tho 
sense of lolliiwinc ont: ns jmr^uanee of Iiisoiigina] in- 
tention , in pursuuure of a ptculiar lluoi). U e speak of 
Ihi'juusutt of pleastiie. 

.■^ay, in^M/r'iotof piollt or delight, 

U ho ibk the ino?t — that take wrong means, or right’’ 
r.8say on .Man, iv, bj. 
Ocorge was to ilopart for town the next day, to seenro 
his conimis«ion. in jutr-suance of his gencions pation's di- 
icctions. Goldsmith, \ ieav, xxL 

3. CaUinri, I'niploi/mcnt, etc. See ocei 7 »o/io/i. 
pursuivant (pi-r'swi-vant), «. [Formerly also 
pourMiiriiut, pur.'sf niiif ; < ME. pursirauvi, pur- 
cijrauut, < OF. (and F.) poursuirauf, a follower, 
])rop. pjir. of pour.s-uirrr, pursue: see jnir.sur, 
Of. ]nir.^ufiuf.'} 1. A follower, attendant, or 
me.ssenger; c«;pecially, one who attended the 
king in Iiis wars. 

In p'speeti' of the ofllcc of Harold, Pursuiniut. Mcs.scn. 
ger. or Intel pret« r. (hey (the ke.idersj iiluaxs beare with 
paticiicf . all actions, both of wooid and ilee<le, appci- 
teining vnto his olllce 

Gtieinru, Letteisdr. b.\ Ilellowes, 1377), To the Reader. 
IIow off do (In-y w itli giddi'ti pineons < lea\e 
The tutting skjvs, like Hying Pursimunt. 

Against fowlu feemles to ayd us militant ' 

Sj>en\rr, F. ly, II. \ilJ. 2. 
Swift Insects fhine, (lij lioveiing jmr.suirauts 

W'ordsuorth, Siuiiiets, h. ;;3. 

2. A Rtnfo incs^engor; an oflicer who oxocutos 
warrant.s. 

That gH-af man (Dr. (loodwlnllavwlnd hound in hourly 
snspiplonv that tin juirserutds would stop his voyage, and 
M v/v Ills pei«on. before the w hid would f.ivoiir his getting 
siw.i) hir lioltand. C. Mather, .Mag. Chris., iii. 3. 

One jmrsuiraid wlio attempted to c.\eculc a waiiant 
there was iiiiirdeicd. Macatda;/. 

3. One of the third and lowest order of heral* 
die otlicer.^. Tlieieaic four pnrsnlvantp belonging to 
the F.nglIsJi (’ollege of AriiiP. iianicil Jtouuc Croix, Blue 
Mantle, porteuUi*. ami Houue J)ra<jon In the court of tho 
Lyon King of Anns in .''eollnnd there are Ihiec pm-''ni- 
vants. Unicorn, CarrieJ:, Bute. In tlicconit of the I Ister 
KIng-of-Aims in Iieland tlieic are four pursuivants, Ath- 
lone and St. Patrick Nos. j, 2 , and 

The 7 >nr*rrfinf^ came next. In niimhcr more ; 

And like the herald." vaeli his ."ciltchcon hoic. 

Driideu, Flower .ami i.eaf, 1. 230. 

pursuivant! (p(■•r's^Yi-^■.^nf ), p. l. [< jiui-xiiiraiit, 
)i.l To piirsuo; folloiv :i[ter; chase. [Rare.] 
Tla lr iiaxy \Ya& pursuicanted. Fuller. 

pursumentt, V. See pur.YiKmcut. 
pursy (pC*r'si), a. and v. [Early mod. E. also 
jiursic, pursirr, jutr.sif, purrif, pur.'>riff; mod. 
dial. jfu.Ysi/; < ]\IE. puiwif, purri/, earlier purci/f, 

< O]^. pourrif. x'jir. of jioul.sif, jtou.'i.sif, F. jiou.Y.sif, 
short-winded. < OF. fiouhrr, jum.ssrrf P. pousscr, 
heat, jianl, gasp, also push, < L. puharc, boat, 
push: sec pushj pulsr'i.'\ I. a. .Short-xvinded ; 
asthmatic; now, iisnahy, fat and short-winded. 
As in hem that haiio thcpiire and btyllloa and hen pur- 
lliikke hrclhid. 

Trci'isa, tr. Darthul. tie Jbopiietatihiis Remm. Hi l.'ifFath, 

(Ang.. p. 21)4). 

When I grew somewhat I giew then 

In men’s opinions too nml conndeiices. 

Beau, and FI., XVit at Several Weapon;!, i. 1 
I had a slart out, ami by chance set upon a fat stewaul, 
thinking Ills purse Iiad been .a.s pvrsp as his body. 

Mxdd.lcton{t), The Puritan, i. 1 , 
Slothful and pxtrsj/, insolent ami mean, 

Were every blslioii, prebendary, de.aii. 

Crabhe, AVoiks, IV. 12. 


purveyance 

A short pnirstj man, stooping and laboring at a bass-viol, 
so as to show nothing but the top of a round bald head. 

Irving, Sketch-Rook, p. 2G4, 

II. t )). See (he cpiotation. 

I'lirstj is ii (Icscase in an horses bodye, and maketh hym 
to blow sboi tc, ami ajipci eth at his nosethrilles, and com- 
metii of cokle, and may be w’cll mended. 

Fitzherbert, Husbandry (Cath. Ang., p. 294). 

purtenance (pev'te-uuns), n. [< i\IE. pturte- 
nauev, pnrtcuduncc, jyoricuauucc, poriiiiauiice ; 
by apheresis from appurtenance.] Appurto- 
nniieo; pertinents; belongings; tlieiinvavds or 
iiitestiucs of an animal: especially apiilied to 
tlic pluck, or the heart, liver, and lungs. 

With al the portinaunce of purgatoryo and the payne of 
belie. J*iers Plowman (C\ iii. 108. 

Kj ddc losto with heed A* the;)0)7<’jmi»icc on lanibe & 
pygges fete, w’itli vinegre A percely theron. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 275. 
Roa.st with fire; his head with his legs, and with the 
2 nn‘tenance thereof. E.x. xii. 9. 

IIow she can dre.'^s and dish up — lordly dish 
Fit for a duke, lamb’s head and purtenaxice — 

With iicr proud hands. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 204. 

purtrayf, purtreyf, V. Middle English forms 
of portray. 

purulence ([ui'ro-lcns), ??. [= F. purutcncc = 

8p. Pg. pnrulcncin = It, purulcuza, < LL. puru- 
lenfia, an aceumulation of pus, < L. puruientus, 
full of pus, festering: seo 7 >?/)'/f/r?//.] The state 
of being purulent ; the generation of pus or 
matter; pus, or its presonee ; suppuration, 
purulency (pu'ro-lcn-‘'i), n. [As 2 >drnlcncc (see 
-cy).] 8amc ns pnnih nee. 
purulent (piFro-lont), a. [= F. purulent = Sp. 
Pg. It. pnrulcnto,’'< h. x)urulcntus, full of pus, 
fostering, <. 2 >hs (pnr~), pus: see Con- 

sisting of pus or matter : full of, resembling, 
or of tlie nature of pus; suppurating Puru- 

lent pleurisy, empyema. 

purulently (pu'ro-lent-H), aili\ [<.]}urnlcnt 4- 
-h/-.] In a purulent manner; as pus. 
puruloid (]>u'ro-loid),a. [<. purH{lcHt) + -ouh] 
Keseinbling pus. 

purvey (per-va'), r. [Early mod. E. also pour- 
viy; < ME. purrryrn, puriayoi, pnrrcicn, j^oi- 
I'eyoi, < OF, porn ivr, pnrrcifr, porvetr, porveoir, 
ponpir, }fouri'oir, F. pourvoir = Sp. prorecr = 
Pg. jtronr = It. jirondcrr, < L. xu'ondrrc, pro- 
vide: sec provide, of wliieh purvey is a doublet.] 

1, tiaus. If. To foresee. 

M’hat myght I wene, and I haddc swich a thoght. 

But that Ood jmrrciVt/i thynge that Is to come. 

Chaucer, ’i’roiliis, iv. 1006. 

2. To provide; siijiply; fnvnisli; especially (in 
modi‘rn use), to iirovide or supply provisions or 
Ollier necessaries for (a number of persons). 

The thinges thet hyoth to enmene he doth portmy and 
oidajny. Agcnbitc oj Inwyt (E. E. T. p. 152. 

He (hecB h.\ni for to wende 
Anil come ngayn 1 ight at the yeres endu 
XVlth BW'ich tnisweio as fJml wolde hym ;)>o*rei/?. 

Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. Gl. 
Whonne yee aiiswerc or spekb, \t.e simile he 2 >urvei/dc 
What yee shallo say Babccs Book (IL E. 'f. S.), p. 3. 

Anil the si id grevannees showed also here ainongs tho 
Kjiig ami tlie Imd/, it js \enajly to thynk that they 
filiall l»o pureeind of a reinetlie. Pasion Litters, I. 173. 

Got thy wmnnls healed, pureeg tlioe a better horse, and 
it mav be I \\ill hold it worth my while to semnge out of 
theo this boyish spiiit of biavade. Scott, Ivnnhoe, xliv. 

II. iniraus. 1. To provide; innko provision ; 
piireliase or supply provibions, especially for a 
number. 

And an for the remenant of the assizes, ho shall purvey 
to bo ther b> water. Pa.don Letters, I. 50. 

And tliciforc tlie Patron of the Galyc and eucry man 
imruegcd to be redy as defciisyble a.s myght be. 

Sir Ii. Gutjljordr, I'jlgiymage. p. 11. 
The mcanc time that the icpaircsnnd tranerses were 
made with all diligence. Sir Gabiiel Maitiningo nener 
ceased going to eucry place r/ for all tilings. 

llakluijVs Voyages, II. 80. 

2. To pander: with to. 

1 heir turpitude 2 nirveys to their malice. Burke. 

purveyance (per-va'aus), v. [Early mod. E. 
also jiitrvryauiirc, pourrcyancc ; < JIE. purvey- 
auce, iiurvciancr, piirvciauiicc, pon rance, jwrcc- 
aiiiicc, jiurvyanis, < OF. pori ( iau< c. porvvaucc, 
jiourveiancc, purvciauncc. etc., foresiglit, provi- 
sion, < L. providvnlia, foresight : see juucidcnec, 
of which piirvi yauve is a doublet, as xnirvcy is of 
provide.] If. Foresight; providence. 

Eterne God, that thurgh thy 2 nin'eiaunec 
kedist the woihl by certeiu govornaunce, 

In jdel, as men seyn. ye no thyug make. 

Chaucer, Fi-anklin’s 'I’ale, 1. 137. 
X\ ho will do jwreeaunee in worldes longo 
Tlie pahiH " foi to huttc he must have niyiule. 

J'alladius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.), p. 193. 



purveyance 

2. Tlif nft of piin-cyiii”. providing, fiiniipliing, 
or procuriii"; Mipiily: }'])i'‘i*itioally, the i)roeiir- 
iii" of provisions or victuals for a iiumljer of 
jiorsoii'-. 

tlierof lith jotj vppon, 

Ainiuic* \<ia no«, for h\iluue ni trinitc, 

N> tint th)5. cfnitre xvull purucjeil be. 

of I'artennii (T.. K. T. P.). 1- 2^70- 

TJic (’oininoiM h.u e their f’ointnutlilics daily token from 
them for the I’urcnKmcc of the KiiiK's Iloiishold, for 
V hlch tlie) ore not jiaid. Dakcr, Chronicles, p, 190. 

3, That uhioh is purveyed oi*preparetl, as pro- 
vision, .supplies, etc, 

rhilip for that may mad pwntcfnncc redy, 

M’itli folk of Kode aray to Doiicr coin in hi*. 

Jtub. o/ Lntnne, p SO". 

Tlicrfore nlle the p«rt*«»/ft«cc tlmt ho liaddc ordeyned 
to make the Temple nith, he toke it Salomon his Sone; 
and he made it. Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 87. 

uf \itaille ami of oiher purcciauncc. 

Chaucer, Franklin's Talc, 1. 17C. 
And ofter to his I’allacc he them l)rinf,cs, . . . 

Whence, nioiintiiig up, they fynd purrr^nimcc meet 
Of all thatroyall ITinces court became. 

Spenifer, F. Q., I. xii. 13. 

4f. Preiiuratiou. 

Folks ben rj’tj sore afred that they wel don moclie harm 
this somer,but if liter be made ryts grettpurrvaiw aaens 
hoin. Paston Jitters, I, IIG. 

5. In law, the royal prerogative or right of pre- 
emption. by wliicli the king was privileged to 
buy provisions and necessaries for the use of 
his hou‘^ehold at an appraised value, in prefer- 
ence to all his subjects, and oven without the 
consent of the owner; alsd, the right of im- 
pressing horses and carriages and the enforce- 
ment of personal labor, etc., for the use of the 
sovereign — a right abolished by the statute 12 
Charles II., c. 24. 

The treasurer, , . . by tho exercise of the right of pur- 
veyance, . . . drew down popular hatied on tlie cause 
which was reduced to aiicli expedients. 

Stubl:i, Const. Hist., § 353. 

purveyor (per-va'or), [Early mod. E. also 
pourveyor; < ME. jinrvcour, < OF. port'cor, jior- 
vcour, 2 ^drveour, poai’rcur, F. 2 )ourvoycur (= Sp. 
provccdor = Pg. provcclor = it, 2 )rovvcditorc), a 
provider, purveyor, < porccir, otc., purvey: see 
2 )urvcy. Ct 2 )roveditor,provcdor.'] 1, Onowbo 
purve'j^sor provides; specifically, one who pur- 
veys victuals, or whose business it is to make 
provision for the table ; one who supplies eat- 
ables for a number of persons; a caterer. 

Our purveyors arc herein said to have their provision 
from thepopish shambles. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, viii. 4. 
I love the sea: she is my fcllow.creahu'e, 

My careful purveyor; she provides me store. 

Quarles, Emblems, v. 0. 

2. An ofllcer who formerly provided or exact- 
ed provision for the kiug^s household. 

The statute of Edward III. was ordered to be enforced 
on the royal purveyors. Stubbs, Const, Hist., § 340. 

3. One who provides tho means of gratifying 
lust; a procurer or procuress; a pimp; a bawd. 

This stranger, ravished at his good fortune, is introduced 
to some imaginary title ; for this purveyor has her repre- 
sentatives of some of the finest ladies. Addison, 

purview (per'vu), h. [< OF . Jionn'icu, purview, 
< poi/rrcM, F.jyottrvit, provided, pp, of poarroir, 
provide, purvey : seo pitrccy.'] 1. A condition, 
provision, or disposition; in law, that part of a 
statute which begins with the words it en- 
acted/^ as distinguished from the preamble, and 
hence the whole body of provisions. — 2, Field, 
scope, sphere, or limits of anything, as of a law, 
authority, etc.: as, thej)«n’/ca’ of science; facts 
that come under the i)i(rvicw of consciousness. 

If any fair or market have been kept in any church-yard, 
these arc profanations within thepnmVie of several stat- 
utes ; and those you are to present. 

Bacon, Charge upon the Commission for the Verge. 

The phenomena he desci ibes fortunately fall within the 
purrieu' of the association over whose deliberations you 
preside. Science, VII. ICO. 

All nations of all past ages have confessedly founded 
their states upon their religions. This is true of Egypt, 
Greece, and Home, of China, Japan, and all else within 
the purview of histoiy, 

-1. A. Hodge, in New Princeton Eev., III. 37. 

It is only by becoming familiar with fonns so utterly 
dissimilar li-oin those wc have hitherto been conversant 
with, that we perceive how narrow is the purview that is 
content with one form or one passing fashion. 

J. Fergusson, Hist. IiuUaii Arch , p. 404. 

pus (ptis), n. F. Sp. Pgj It. < L. pus 
{par-) = Gr. ttvov = Skt. matter, pus, < 

y 2)11 (Skt. •/ 2 )ui/) ill L. jyaterc, stink. From L. 
pus are also wit! purulent, suppurate, etc.; and 
from the same root are puant, puiid, jmtrid, 
etc.] An inflainmiitory exudation composed 
of modified white blood-cells (pns-coi'pnscles), 
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with more or less of tho debris and of the pro- 
liferating cells of the solid tissues of the part, 
and a licptid plasma. The formation of pus Is called 
fruppxtraliotu A collection of pus within the solid tissues 
is called an A suppurating open sore is an 

— Ichorous pus. SameasicAcrr.— I.audablepus, thick, 
creamy pns such as may be formed in the progressing re- 
pair of wounds. — Pus-cells or -corpuscles, the leu- 
cocytes of pus.— Pus-disease, pyemia.— Sanious pus, a 
Eomewhat thin, often ill-smelling, greenish or reddish 
jms, as discharged from an Ul-couditioned ulcer. 

pusant, pusanet, w. Same 

Puseyism (pu'zi-izm), «. [< Puscy (see dof.) 
4- •ism,'] Tlie principles and teachings charac- 
teristic of a High-cImveU party in the Church 
of England, onginating in O.xford University 
in the early part of the nineteenth century: so 
called from one of the leaders in this so-called 
Oxford movement, Dr. E. B. Puscy, professor 
of Hebrew in tho university. See Tractarian- 
ism, rituaUsm. 

Ecclesiastical sentiment, which, in a morbidly exagger- 
ated condition, forms one of the principal elements of 
Puseifism, Buskin, Eletnentsof Drawing, Hi., note. 

Puseyistic (pu-zi-is'tik), a, [< Puseyist + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to Puseyism or Tractarianism, 

Puseyistical (pu-zi-is'ti-kal), a» [< Puseyistic 
4- -al.] Same as Puseyistic. 

Puseyite (pu^zi-it), [< Puscy (see Puseyism) 
4- •itc^,] An adherent of the Oxford inovo- 
mont as advocated by Pusej' (see Puseyism)', 
hence, a ritualist. 

Puseyites and ritualists, aiming to reinforce ecclcsias* 
ticlsm, betray a decided leaning towards archaic print as 
well as archaic ornaments. 

U. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 107. 

^Vhen I go into a house where there is a pretty engrav- 
ing of surpiiced choristci-s, with an inscription in red let- 
ters undcineath— probably a scrap of Latin — I know that 
the master of the house, or its mistress, is a Puseyite. 

P, G. Uamerton, Thoughts about Art, i.x. 

push^ (push), V. [Early mod. E. also < 

ME. 2 ^asscn, xyossen, < 6F. jmtsscr, imulscr, F. 
piousscr = Pr.p?f/3dr = Sp. Pg. indsar = It. pid- 
sare, < "L.jndsarc, strike, heat, drive, push, freq. 
of pcUerCijyp, 2 >alsus, strike, drive, push: see 
pi<76‘ci.] L irons. 1. To strike with n thrust- 
ing motion ; thrust, as with a sword; thimst or 
gore, as with the horns. 

If the ox shall push a manservant or maidservant, . , . 
tho ox Shalt be stoned. Ex. .\xi. 32. 

2. To thrust forcibly against for the puipose 
of moling or impelling in a direction other 
than that from which the pressure is applied; 
exert a thrusting, driving, or Impelling pres- 
sure upon ; drive or impel by pressm*e ; shove : 
opposed to draw: as, to a hand-cart; to 
2 )H$h a thing up, down, away, etc. 

The see by nyghte ns any torche brende 

For wode, and posseth hym now up now doun. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2420. 

Push him out of doors. Shak., As you Like It, ill. 1, 15. 

Waters forcing way 

Sidelong had push’d a moimtain from liis seat. 

jl/«ton, 1». L., Vi. 197. 

They w.alkcd out, or drove out, or wcreiut«7icd about in 
hath'Chah-s. Dickens, Pickwick, .xxxvl 

3. To impel in general; drive; urge. 

Wc are solicited so powerfully by evil objects without, 
and pushed on so violently by evil inclinations within, Hint 
it is impossible but that both these should now and then 
prevail. Bp. Aiterhury, Sermons, II. iv. 

4. To press or urge; advance or extend by 
persistent or diligent effort or exertion: as, to 
intsh on a work. 

He had a true Eritish determination to push his way in 
the world. George Pliot, Mill on the Floss, ii. 1. 

I had Intended to push my excursion further, hut, not 
being quite well, I was compelled to return. 

Dartcin, Voyage of Beagle, I. 171. 

To say at the end of the second year of the war the line 
dividing the contestants at the East waspiished north of 
Jlarjland . . . would have been discouraging indeed, 

(T. S. Grant, Personal ilemolrs, I. 400. 

5. To prosecute or cany on with energy or 
eiitorpriso; use every means to extend and ad- 
vance: as, tojmsh one’s business; to the 
sale of a commodity. 

We may push the commerce, but the pushing must be 
done in .South America, not in Washington. 

The Century, XL. 318. 

6. To press hard. 

Wc are pushed for an answer. Swift. 

— Syn. 1. To hustle, jostle^ dhow, crowd, force. See thrust. 

II. intrans. 1. To thrust, as with tho horns 
or with a sword ; hence, to make an attack. 

At the time of the end slmll tho king of the south push 
at him. Dan. xi. 40. 

None shall dare 

With shortened sword to stab in closer war, . . . 

Ixovpush with biting point. 

Dryden, Pal. and Atc., iii. 511. 


pusher 

2. To exercise or put fortli n lliru'-tiiig or im- 
jiclling pressure; use steady force in moving 
soinetliing in u direction the opposite of that 
implied in the word ilrair; ns, tojm'/i with all 
one's might. — 3. To advance or proceed witli 
persistence or tmflagging effort ; force one's 
way; press eagerly or ]iersistcntly; hasten; 
nsnnlly witli ai?, Jonciird, etc.: as, to jnis/i on 
at a rapid pace. 

Tlic sc hiiran to pos'c 
Hist In to Wfbtenu'sse. 

Hi strike sell ami maste 
And ankerc gnune caste, 

^ ATm; Horn (Ik E. T. S.). 1. 1011. 
Deserted, siUTOundcd, outnumbered, and witli cverj*. 
thing at stake, he IClivc) did not even deign to bt.aud on 
tlio defensive, butjui^/^fd bolilly /enfnrd to the attack. 

Jf(ic(r«/u»/, Lord Cllvo. 

4. To sit abaft an oar and propel a boat ^Yitll 
forward strokes: as, to jyush down a stream, 
push^ (push), n. [Early mod. E. also 2 ^ouslie; 

< V. In sense G the word is iippar. tho 

same (an ^eruption’); it cannot he, ns some sug- 
gest, connected with ;;a5:f»/r,orwith F.jwchc, a 
pocket.] 1. A thrust; the cxci’cise of a diiv- 
ing or impelling thrust; the application of 
pressure intended to ovoiluni or set in motion 
in the direction in which tho foi'co or pressure 
is applied; a shove: as, to give a thing or a 
person o. 2 '>usJi. 

Yet so great was the puissance of his push 
That from Ids sadlc quite he did him benre. 

Spenser, F. Q., I. ill. 35. 
Notwithstanding, with an incredible courage they ad- 
vanced to the juish of the Pike with the defeiulants. 

' CajU. John Smith, True Travels, 1. 19, 

I'm pleased with niy own work; Jove was not more 
With infant nature, when his spacious hand 
Had rounded this liugc ball of earth and sens 
To give it the first push, and see it roll 
Along tlic vast abyss. Dri/dcn, CIcoincnes, i. 1. 

2. An assault or attack; a forcible onset; a 
^’igorous effort; a stroke; a blow. 

Tlirough theprowesse of onrownc souUlIourspractysed 
in former conflicts, they were not able to nbyde one pushe 
of us, but by and by tourned their backs. 

Golding, tr, of Crcsar, fol. 78, 
Here might you sec the strong walls shaking and fulling 
with the2?i«7»cs of tlie yron ramnio. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 150. 
E.xact reformation Is not perfected at the first 7n/«7<. 

Milton, llefurniatiun In Eng., 1. 

3. Au emergency; atrial; an extremity. 

This honest chambejTuaid, 

That help'd all at ajntsh. 

Middleton, Chaste Jfald, v. 1. 
'Tls common to talk of dying for n friend, but when it 
comes to the i)if^7<, it is no more than talk. 

Sir B. L'Fstrange. 

4. Persevering energy j enterprise. [Colloq.] 

Bysshe Slicllcy w’as a gentleman of the old school, with 

adasli of New World cleverness, jnish, and niaimnon-uor- 
ship. £. Dowden, Sliellcy, I. 2. 

Where every one recognizes that it is cither money 
or push wliich secured the place that should have been 
awaided to merit. The Century, XXXVIII. 150. 

5. A button, pin, or similar coutrivauco to bo 
pushed in convoying pressure: ns, tho electric 
’bQll-jntsh. 

The spring push, which was secured higher up on the 
door, w’as too much of a toy allnir, and could be tampered 
with by patients so inclined. Sci. Awicr., N. S., LX. 313. 

6. A pustule; a pimple. [Obs. or prov. Eng.] 

Some tyme blackcpoM^fic.? or boylej?, with inflammation 

and moch peyne. SirT. Elyot, Castle of Health, iii. 7. 

It was a proverb amongst the Grecians, that “He that 
was praised to his hurt should have a jnish lisc upon Ida 
nose." Bacon, Praise (ed. 18S7X 

Push of an arch. Same as f7in<st of an arch (which see, 
under thrust), 

pusli“t (piish), inierj. Sarao nsjdsh. 

Push! 1 take*t unkindly,!* failli. 

Middleton, Your Five Gallants, ii. 1, 

push-a-piket (pfish'a-plk), k. An old game. 
Since only those at kick and cuff 
Are beat that ciy they have enough; 

But when at push a pike wo play 
With beauty, who shall uin the day? 

JIudibras Bediviciis (1707). (F^ares.) 

push-hutton (piish'but^''ii), u. ^ Seo huiton, 4 (c), 
push-car (push'kilr), 91. 1. Alight four-wlicelod 
platform-car used on railways by track-repair- 
ers in moving tools and materials. — 2. A car 
used at a ferry-slip to connect an engine with a 
train on a feny-boat. [U. S.] 
pusher Cpush'or), 91. 1. One who or that which 

pushes; one who drives forward. — 2. Iwmcch., 
a stem or rod, usually with a button on the outer 
end, by which, from tlie outside of an inclosed 
space, some movement or result is accomplished 
uithin the space hy pressing upon the button 
or outer extremity of tho rod to push it toward 



pusher 

the interior : as, the pusher of an electric signal 
or ii system of electric bells, Tvhereby an electric 
circuit is completed or broken. — 3. One of the 
levers of a type-setting machine, which, when 
touched on the keyboard, dislodges and pushes 
out a type. 

push-hoe (pfish'ho), n. See 7/oct. 
push-hole (push'hol), n. In glass-maldngy a 
hole in a flattening furnace for annealing and 
fattening plate-glass. E, II, Knight, 
pushing (piish'ing), p. < 1 . [Ppr. of push'^, r,] 
Pivssiug forward in business; putting one’s 
self forward; self-assertive. 

An intritxuing, pushing Irishman named Wliltc. 

MacQxdag^ Hist, kii"., vi. 
pushing-jack (pu'^li'ing-jak), n. An implement 
for moving n largo and hea^y object, such as a 
railroad-car, fora short distance. Inonefomiitis 
a tn 2 :<:rlo-lrir, one end of ^\lncll is pntaccainst a tie,.'in(l the 
otlieracrainst the c.ir, w hieh is moved by tlic action of tlio 
lever. 

pushingly (pusli'ing-li), alv. In a pushing, 
^^gorous, energetic manner, 
pushm, n. [Pers. Hind. paslnUy wool, fur, hair, 
down.] Same as pnslnn. 
pushmina (push-me'nii), ». [Pers. Hind, pnsh^ 
minn, woolen cloth.] ^Voolcn cloth: used at- 
tributivoly: ns, apusjnnina shawl. The word is 
applied to true Cashmere J^hnwls of fine quality, as dis- 
tiiuruished from imitations or inferior innnulactures. Also 
pafhminn. 

push-pick (’puslPpik), », A tool with a short 
handle and a heart-shaped bUnlo. used in mili- 
tary mining for looscuing the earth heliind the 
cases of galleries preparatory to in>erting new 
cases. See cut under 

push-pin (push'piii), n. [< r., -h ohj. 

A children’s play in wliich pins arc 
pushed alternately. Also* put^pin, 

Lnl^ Once more nml joii slmU co play, Tony, 

Ant, Ay, play at cousin. 

Mnliltiton and Hmdnf, ChnnRCIintr, I. 2. 

Pii.'’h,pi'n is a very silly sport, iieitif: notliing more tlian 
Eimiil} fillsliing one pin across anotlicr. 

Stndt, ttpoitsaml Pastiincs, p, .^.00. 
pushti (iiu‘'h'ti), II. [Pei'.c. pitslili, a .<!uiiiioft 
(for tho Imi'k), of. pii'.-liUi, a bundle, load, liil- 
lock, < jiii'.lil, the baek.] AaritiarooC material, 
often embroidered silk, ti.sed in Pi'rnia and the 
Ea-it to cover the tvall where a sofa tmielies it, 
so that a iicrson seated leane against it. 
Pushtu, Pushtoo (imhb'tb), ii. [.Also ritshln, 
I'lmhln; Afglian.] The language of tlic Af- 
ghans: it lielongs to the Iranitin group of tlio 
Indo-Eiirojiean languages, 
pusilt (pu'sil). II. [=z It. piisilid, < L. jiii.i.iUiis, 
very little. I'Ctty, insignificant, dim. of ]iiisii.<!, a 
hov, a little hoy; ef. piijiu.s', a boy, jmer, boy, 
child: sec pwjnVl.] Verylittlc. JSacon. 
pusillanimity {pu'si-la-riim'i-ti), n. [< P. pu- 
^illaniiiiiti' = Pr. pHnilkiiiiiiiiUit = Sp. pii.vilii- 
nimUhtd = I’g. pti.iillaiiiiiiicliHJc = It. pusiUnni- 
mii(i,<.\Aj,pH'.ilUiiiiiuiiii{ 1 -)<!, faint-heartedness, 
<. pu!,ilUiiiiiiiii, faint-hearted, timid: see pii.'nl- 
liiiiiiiioiis.'] Tlie .state or condition of being 
pusillanimous; lack of tliat spirit whieli con- 
stitutes courage or fortitude; cowardlincs.s ; 
timidity. 

Tlic lb cr white and p.nle, wliicii is tlie lindKc of inmil- 
laminlti/ nml cow .irdice, SItak., 2 lien, IV,, iv, lit. 

Tlicrc may 1 m- .m jiiniltaniinilij even tow.vnls Ood : a man 
may over-clo" Ills own conscience, ami belie liinipelf In liis 
coigcssiuiis, ont of n distempered Jcalonsy. 

JJonuc, Sermons, vl. 

= Syn. Poltroonery. See coward, n. 

pusillanimous (pu-si-lan'i-mns), a. [= F. jni- 
sillanimc z:z pnsildiiime =r Pg. pusUJamme = 
It. pusillaniiuc, piifiiUaninio, < Ijh. jiusilhninnis, 
faint-hearted, timid, verylittlc, + 

mind, heart: rcq jiu^il and animus.'] 1 . 
Lacking strength and finnness of mind; want- 
ing in courage and fortitude; being of weak 
courage; faint-hearted; mean-spirited; cow- 
ardly. 

The (lan^eis uhlch he .nvonU'd with a caution almost 
pusillauimom ncNcr confused liis perceptions. 

Macaiilaif, MacliiavclH. 

I’ow’r usurp’d 

Is wcakncBS when oppos'd ; conscious of wrong, 

'Tis puxtll/unmous and prone to fliKlit. 

Couper, Tasic, v. 373. 

He w’as a man of incurably commonplace Intellect, and 
of no character but a hollow, blustery, vuinUanimmu>, and 
unsound one. Carlyle, Sterling, iii. . 0 . 

2 . Proceeding from lack of courage; indicating 
timidity. 

An argument fit forgreat and mighty princes, . . . that, 
neither, by over-measuring their forces, they lose them- 
selves In vain cnteriirisc.s ; nor, on the other side, by un- 
dervaluing them, descend to fearful and pitdllanimoits 
counsels. 

Paeon, True Greatness of Kingdoms and r.statC8(ed. 1887). 
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lie is slow and full of Wariness and not without a Mix- 
ture of Fear : 1 do not mean a pusillanimous, but politic 
Fear. llowell, Letters, 1. 1. 10. 

=S 5 Tl. 1. Poltroon, Dotard, etc. See coward.— 1 and 2. 
Weak, feeble, timorous, spiritless, effeminate, dastardly. 

pusillanimously (pu-si-lan'i-mus-li), adv. In a 
pusillanimous manner; mean-spiritedly; with 
want of courage. 

The rebels, ptwillanimoudy opposing that new torrent 
of destruction, gaze awhile. 5'ir2*.i/<;r6ert,Ti-avels, p. 86 . 

pusillanimousness (pu-sUlau'i-mus-nes), ji. 
Pusillanimous character; pusillanimity, 
pusio, pttsioncs. Same n^pisan'^. 

pusley (pus'li), ??. ^Qcpusshj, 
pusont, ». and r, A late Middle English form 
of poison. Cnth. Jng., p. 295. 
puss (pus), n, [= I), poos = LG. puSy hus (in 
comp. puA'atic) = Dan. pus = Sw. dial, pus = 
'Kovvi. puscy a cat, = Iv.puSy a cat, = Gael.^«? 5 , 
Ir. dim. a kitten; similar forms are found 

in some remote tongues, and the word is sup- 
po«:od to have been orig. imitative, perhaps 
of tlio noise made hy the cat when “spitting.” 
Cf. WiwiX. jishy fishy popularly* phiSy phis, ‘puss! 
puss ! ’ used in calling a cat.] 1 . A cat ; a pussy 
or pussj’-cat. 

Thus Dorset, purring like a thoughtful cat, 

M.uned, but wiser ne'er thought of that. 

Dryden, Lssay upon Satire, 1. 170. 

2. A hare or rabbit. 

Thou slialt not give Pn.va hintto steal away — wemust 
calclj her in her foi m. Scott, Kenilworth, xxix. 

3. A puss-motli. — 4. A pet naino for a child or 
young woman. 

Gone ! what a pox bad I Just run her down, and is the 
little stoic away at last? Cofwan, Jealous Wife, il. 3. 

The lit tlcTw^f** seems already to have airs enough to mako 
a husband as miserable as it 's a law of nature for a quiet 
man to be when he marries a beauty. 

6 Vor< 7 <j Eliot, Adam Bede, lx. 
Puss-ln-the-comer, a cbildren’s game. *‘A certain num- 
ber of boys or girls stand singly at dilfereiit distances ; 
suppose we say for instance one at each of the four cor- 
ners of a room, a fifth Is then placed in the middle; the 
business of those who occupy the cornets is to keep chang- 
ing their positions in n regular succession, and of the out- 
plaver to gain one of the corntrs vacated by tltc change 
before (he successor can reach it; if done, ho retains it, 
and the loser takes Ids place in the middle. " (5frwtf, hporls 
and r.astimcs, p. 

puss-clover (pus'ldO'^ver), «. The rabbit’s-foot 
or fitoiic-clovcr, Trifolium arvense: so named 
from its silky heads. 

pussel (pus'ol), n. The large scallop, Vcctcn 
magcUauicus. [Local, Labrador.] 
puss-gentleman (pus'jcn'tl-mnn), n. Au cf- 
feminato dandy. [Rare.] 

A flnoptw-i-f^entfenfart that's all perfume. 

Couper, Conversation, 1. 2S4. 

pussly (pus'li), n. A corruption of purslane. 
Also written puslcg. [U. S.] 

When asked to select tlic most offensive among the 
worst weeds, the task Itccomea an exceedingly dltllcult 
one. Among the annuals, especially in gardens, the purs- 
lane or puflcy perhaps takes tlic lead. 

A mcr. Kat, XXII. 778. 

puss-moth (pfis'moth), v, A moth of tho genus 
('crura, c. (or Picranurn) vinula is a handsome large- 
hodied bombjcid moth of BurojJC, of a whltisli color with 
black spots. Hie laiwn, wdiicli feeds on poplars and wil- 
lows, Is blackish when young, pale-green when full-gi own/ 
and provltlcd with two long anal projcctlouH ; It ejects an 
acrid fluid wlicn irritated, rfee cut under Omra. 
pusstail (pus'tul), n. A common grass of tho 
genus Setaria: so called on account of the 
hristly cylindrical spikes. I^loro often called 
foxtail, 

pussy 1 (piis'i), 11.; pi. pussies (-iz). [<pass + 
dim. -//.] A diminutive of puss. 
pussy- (pus'i),^/. [< jiasl + -yl.] Filled with 
pus. 

The most jnm// gland luptured during cxtilcation. 

Med. Kcu'S, LIII. 695. 

pussy^ (pus'i), a. A dialectal form of pursij. 
pussy-cat (piis'i-kat), ». [= LG. pusekaite; < 
pussy^ + cafi.] 1. A puss or cat. — 2. Tho 
silky c'ltkin of various willows, in England 
chiefly of Salix ('apreUy tho common sallow. 
Also applied to tho catkins of Populus alba. 
pussy-willow (piis'i-wiPo), n. A common 
American willow, Salix (Uscolor, producing in 
earliest spring catidns that arc x'ory silky when 
J'OUng. It Is a shrub or small tree with glaucoii.s !eave.s, 
glowing In moist ground. The name Is also applied to 
other willows whose young catkins arc silvery. Some- 
times called glaucous willow, and swamp^wiUow. 

In Ills dreams he hunts for mmif-n-dlows, as he did when 
a hoy. harper's Mag,, LJ^AT:!. 024. 

pustular (piis'til-lijr), a. [< jmstulc + -wr^.] 
1. Of tho nature of a pustule; proceeding from 
pustules, or characterized by their proseuec: 


put 

as, a pustular disease. — 2. In hot. and zodl., 
having low elevations like blisters. Also pustu- 
late, pustulose. 

pustulate (pus'tu-lat), v. i . ; pret. and pp. pus- 
tulated, ppr. pustulating. [< L. pustulatus, pp. 
of pustularc, blister, < pustnla, a blister, pim- 
ple: see j)»87»7e.] To form pustules. 

The blanes [of Job] pustulated to afflict his bod}’. 

Stackhouse, Hist. Bible, I. 364. 

pustulate (pus'tfi-lat), a. [< h. pustulatus, pp. ; 
see the verb.] "i. In hot, same ns pustular, 2. 
— 2. In entom., covered ■SNutb small spots, or 
with slight rounded elevations less distinct 
and regular than those of a granulated surface, 
pustulation (pus-ti"i-la'shpn), n. [< HL. pustu- 
latio(n-), a breaking out into pustules, < h.pus- 
iularc, pp. j^^tsiulaius, blister: see jnistidaie.] 
Tbo formation or breaking out of pustules, 
pustulatous (pus'tu-la-tus), a. [< pustulate + 
-otts.] Pustulate. — Pustulatous moss, a commer- 
cial name of certain lichens of the genera Lecanora and 
Parmclia, used in the preparation of archil. Lindsay, 
British Lichens. 

pustule (pus'tul), n. [= F. pustule = Sp. pus- 
tula = Pg. pustnla = It. pusiula, 2 >dsiola, < L. 
jiustula, nhlisiev, pimple, pustule; ci. pusula, 
a bubble, blister, pimple; perhaps akin to Gr. 
0 i’dra/l/f, (pvaa^Vig, a bladder: see 2 )hijsalis.] 1 . 
In mcd., a small inflammatory tumor contain- 
ing pus; a small pimple containing pus.— 2 . 
In hot., a slight elevation like a pimple or little 
blister. — 3. In zooL: (a) A small rounded ele- 
vation of surface, like a blister; a papule or 
pimple, (b) A spot of color larger than a dot, 

and suggestive of a blister Mallmant pustule, 

a pustule forming the initial lesion of anthrax. See malig- 
nant anthrax, under unt/iruar.-— Pustules of the sea, a 
sailors’ name of sessilo barnacles or acorn-shells. Also 
called sea-thoms. 

pustuliform (pus'tu-li-f 6 rm), a. [< h.pustida, 
a blister, pustule, 4- forma, form.] In lot. and 
zoOh, having the form of a pustule, 
pustulocrustaceous (pus"tu-lo-knis-tn'sliins), 
a. [< Ij, pustnla, a blister,' piistnle, + ernsta, 
crust: SCO cnistaccoiis.} Pertaining to pus- 
tules which, discharging, form more or less ex- 
tensive cnists; having or characterized hy such 
pustules. 

pustulose (pus'tu-los), a. [< L. 2 >dstulosiis ; 
see pustulous.'] 'in lot., same as pustular, 2 . 
pustulous (pus'tu-lus), a. [= F. pustulcux = 
Pr. pustutos= V'g. jiustuloso, <.1.. jiustulosus, tu\l 
of pastilles, < iiustula, a blister, pustule : see 
jiustufe.] Full of or covered with pustules ; 
resembling a pustule or pustules ; pustujar. 
putt (put), r. ; pret. and pp. put, ppr. jmttiiig. 
[Formerly also jiutt (dial, jut); <ME. 
putcii, a secondary form or variant oipoten, < 
AS. 2 >atiaii, push, thrust; ef. Dan. 2 iuilc (< E. I), 
put; prob. of (Icltio origin: < W, 2 tti’Xio = 
Corn. 2 ioot = Gael, put, push, thrust. Cl.pofc.] 

1. trails. 1. To push; thi-ust: literally or figura- 
tively. 

Tlicr as the mcnc peplc wore fleddo in to caves for soc- 
our, thei putt in fler, and brent beni ther-ynne. 

Merlin (C. E. T. S.), ii. 236. 
Seem you but sorry for wliat you liauo done, 

And straight slielo put the Anger in the eye, 

WItli comfort now, since it cannot be liclpt. 

Zlegu'ood, 1 Edw’. IV. (Woiks, ed. I’carson, 1874, 1. 5). 

2. To cast; throw; particularly, to throw with 
an upward and forward motion of the arm : as, 
to 2 >ut tho stono; to put the shot. Compare 
putt [In this sense pronounced put in Scot- 
land.] 

In the square arc w’ooden benches for looking on at the 
tossing of the caber, putting tlie stone, and other High- 
land games. U’. lilack, In Far Lochaber, ii. 

The sports will include a 100-yard dash, running broad 
jump, 220 yard hurdle l\o\y), putting sixteen pound shot, 
running high jump, and a one-mile run. 

New York Tribune, May 11, 1890. 

3. To (hive; impel; force, eithcrliterally or fig- 
uratively; bonce, to oblige; constrain; compel. 

A-hovo alio other was Sir Gawein comended, flor 
thourgh his prowesse thei weic pxttle bakke and chaeed 
to the town. Merlin (E. F. T. S.), iii. 400. 

Bashly I thought her false, and put her from me. 

Fletcher, Lojal Subject, v. 2, 

Rheo^u/thim soone after to bis clioyec, whether he would 
cnioy what ho had scene, and tlie Kingdome fordowiie. 
without other ioynture then ('’andaules blond, or would 
tlieie liimselfe be slnine. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 330. 

He espied two ships more riding by them, put in by the 
storm. Cajd. John Smith, True Travels, I. 5. 

Tliat trick 
Was welGiift home. 

Ji. Jonson, Sejamis, ii. 2. 

They all agreed to censure him, aiulTUff him from that 
employment. Winthrop, Hist. Xew England, I. 375. 
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I shall be jml unwillinsly to molest the publick view 
with tlie vindication of u private name. 

MtVfon, Apology for Smectymnuus. 


4. To place, set, lay, deposit, bring, or cause to 
be in any position, place, or situation. 

Sume puffen Wax in Oyle of the Woile of the fniyt of 
Bawrae, and seyn that it is Ban me. 

Mandcnl^c, Travels, p. 51. 


Cadnee if that the finyte bo, clecf the loote, 

And i)n»c in lut a stoouc. 

Ilusbondnc (E. E. T. S.), p. 02. 


And the Lord God planted a gaidcn eastward in Eden; 
and there hepid the man whom ho had formed. 

Gen. ii. S. 


You pui sharp weapons in a madman’s hands. 

S/iaK\, 2 lien. Mi., iii. 1. 347. 

The aqnavitro was pul aboard by my brother Peter’s 
order, without my appointment 

HVnt/iroj;, Hist, 2scu’ England, 1. 4G7. 

I went to the Sheik's house, and carried the letter I had 
from the vSheik of Fnrshont. When ho knew who it was 
from, he kiss'd the letter and pnt it to his forehead, which 
is a inaik of great respect. 

PocucAc, Dcsciiptlon of the East, 1. 113. 

Put sit beside my bed, inotbor. and j)ut your band In mine. 

Mnj Queen, Conclnsion. 


6. To set in some particular way or coiu'se; 
instigate; nrge; incite; ontieo. 

If your ^^ajestyl^e not Popisb, as you jirofc'^sc, and I .am 
vciy w illing to bcleo\ c, w by doe > on pwt the Parliament 
to resume the Saer.imvnt of the .\ltarV 

.V. M’nnf, .'Simple Cobler. p. 5D. 

It miffht have puf biin upon some dainrerons design of 
suiprising our slnp'. 

irud/irop. Hist. 2\cw England, IT. 135. 

6. To OiUi^o. or can've to be; bring or place in 
some bpecitieil state or coiulition: as, to paf 
onoinuiiiul: to to slinnic ; to yn/f to dcatli ; 
to one out of pain; to p«Mn motion ; topif/ 
in order; to jtut to iuconvcnicneo. 

It is pl.w nl y your puri)*>s to j on to dethe, 

ith ssUvlie fymlc^ to iljjbt till je faj woi the. 

Jh‘'trurfiou n/ Trap (E. E. T. S ), 1. .‘>07. 

rut me in a snietj with thee. do\i j.\U. 3. 

But w e w CIO aUo\\ ed of (lod to bo j/tif in inist "ith 
the gospj‘1, e\ou feu \\e sjieak. I Thes. ii. 4. 

lhi« tjnesllon a’«k*d 

me in doubt. .ViVtou, P. L., i\. sss. 


This l.ist storm put om Men quite out of lioart 

Uainj)irr, \ oja^rcs, I. 4 :0. 
llccently ho had l>oon a public Kh turortui McMiicrl'in. 
for which sciOTKo ( is ho avsuufl Pliudie, atid, itidooil, .«at* 
isfactoiili juioetl b\ I'bniiticlccT, w lio bapl) 0 Ucd 

to iie '•crate liiMi; ueai li>. t»> '•l« ojO he liatl \cr)' rvmaikablo 
endow uioMls, ''oven Gablo«, \u. 


* Yes sir " muruiurcd I'oUv. jiuf t<» IdU'^li l».\ tho appa- 
rition. JjarjH r'^' .^fup I. !>-.». 

7. To U'-sigu; sot, us to a tusk or the dciing of 
sonictliing; U'^, to j)uf uwn to Mork. 

And for nn curto«ilo I was put to tho Soudotn^ house 
A. was m.ide >'“‘hor of hallo. 

I’o/duvi/ /’tw )/»«, etc. (cd I'uriMMill) p 1.3. 
Tho women ns tlio weaktr sort. I'o j>uf to tlic* cM<«icr 
cnifis: as to woik wool and lh\. 

i-’ir T. M<in\ \ toi)i.i Qr. !•) ntibiuv..ii\ ii I. 

It w.is not till the join in.N tliat I was jmt toU-arnc 

iny LUiiio riidiujouts, and to w I itc of uiio I jtnlhi, a Kroneb* 
man in Lowos. llubm, Lii.iiy, p. &. 

8. To set or propose for oonsidcTutioii, dolili* 
oration, .iucli:mc*nf, reply, aeoc'ptaiiee, or re- 
lection; jiruiumud; i)r(ipo«.e; olbr: st.itc a- a 
liy[iotUc*‘«is or proiiosititui : as, to put a ea‘*e 
(see phrases below) ; to puf a questitm ; topuf 
it to one to say. 

I puf it to the common scu'C of .all of jou , . . whether 
any greit bodj of the comiuerctl peoj)le culd li.oe loed 
Oil m their funner dwelling pl.no thiough Mich a coii- 
qucipt ,is tins. 77. .1. /Vi cj/mu, Amci Lcets., ]> in. 

The iiucstioii*. which the ludiaua jjuf beli-ay their rea- 
son ami their igimr.mcc. 

Luu'nou, Hist. Discourse at Concord. 

9. To state ; exiires.s; phrase. 

Stupidly Inane is the ie.5poiisc\ 

Tlrtaniiiqi, Ilmg and Book. II. 03. 
A thought ’s his who kimllo^ new joiith in it, 

Or so pnti) It as makt •> it moi e trne. 

/.c»i'Yf7. I’ninelseus de Verulamici. 
Til e old Hydrous ajipiiirs as a fJrcck col. my. jdaced, as 
one of tlio old gcogmidieis h.utpily pu/.v it, *iii the mouth 
cither of the Hadrialie or of tlie Ionian sea 

E. A. 7V<< //in/i, N'eiiii e, I) 313 

10. To render; do; turn; translate. 

I have put this Bokc out of Latyn into Frenscho, aiul 
tmnsiated it azen out of Frensche into Englj.-sclic 

Mnndcnllc, Travels p h, 
ao did cuerj scludcr it secular clcike or vcrsillcr, when 
he ^vrote any shoi t pneine or matter of good lesson, put it 
in rj’ine. Vuttenhum, Arte of Eng. I’ocsie, p. lO. 

Ilf. To posit; aftinu. 

The true faith puttHU the rcjiiricction. wdiich wc bo 
warned to look for evciy hour. The lieatlicn idillosophers, 
denying that, did jud that the souls did ever live. 

Ans to Sir T. .More, etc. {P,irkerSoc., lfc50), p. ISO. 

12. To apply; use. 
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And the comoun Peple, that wolde putle here Bodyes 
ami liero Catelle for to conqnero ome Ueribge, thei may 
not don it w’ithoutcn tlie hordes. 

Jfaji<frn7/c, Travels, p. 3, 

The ^fayor, itc. (of Bristoll, approve the ordinances [of 
fullcrsk and put thereto the Common Seal of the City, in 
September, 1406. Enplibh GiMs (E. E, T. S.), p. 3S6. 

The great cUfTcrencc in the notions of mankind is from 
the dillcreiit use they j>»f( their faculties to. Lveke. 

In truth it is rare for me to puf pen to paper for private 
correspondence, so much is my time and attention en- 
grossed by public business. 

George )\’a$hiugton. To Col. SainT Washington, quoted 
iin 2C. A. llcv., CXUII. 4S2. 


ISf. Tolaydownr; give up; surrender. 

Ko man hath more lone than this, that a man piiKc his 
b'f for liise frendis. John xv. 13. 

Put it in assayt. Sec «&?«»/.— Put the case, ellipticivlly 
put case, snpi>osc the case to be; suppose. 

But 7 >»f the coxe, in travel I may meet 
Some gotgeous structure, a brave frontispiece. 

Shall 1 stay captive in the outer court? 

B. Joiison, New’ Inn, iti. 2. 
Put enfc our author should, once more, 

Swear that his pl.ay were good. 

Ii. Jon<fo», Poetaster, Ind. 

Put the I was a goiitlcnian (which, thank God, no 
one can s.ay of me); well — my honour makes me quarrel 
with anotiier gentleman of my acquaintance. 

5/imdaH, The Kivals, iv. 1. 
To he put to It, to he hard pies«cdor tiicd ; be driven to 
extremities; be embarrasset! ; bebampered. 

Otliers of them were wor->e put to it, wher they were 
f.iiue to cate doggs. toaiis, and dead men, and so dyed al- 
most ail. UradfvTd, TIj mouth Mantation, p. 137. 

The patltway washeie also exceeding narrow, and there- 
fore good riiristinn ims the more put to it; for when he 
sought in the daik to shun the ditch on the one hand, he 
was re.idy to tipover into the mire on thcotlier 

JUiniian, J’ilgrim’s Prognss p. 132. 
To ho put to one’s trumps, to bo driven to ones re- 
sources or endeavor. — To put ft hone in any one’s 
hoodt. .'‘ccMiet — To put about, (o) Auid , to reverse 
the coui.se of (5) To put to inconvenience, trouhlc, an- 
iiojanee, bewihlenncnt, or embarrassment: n«, he w.as 
much put o'xutt by tliat occurrence. 

“XXv,” plendeil .Tcremlah "Thee ait sony for what 
thee sa'id; thee wore sore or thee wouldn’t have 

said it.” Jfr.'. S)l\la*s I-ovcrs, .^.x.x^i. 

(c) To]uit>lI«h; declare; circulate. IColloq.') 

Put It about in the right quarter that jou’H buy queer 
bilK by tiic lump. VtcKcn^, Uur Mutual Frieml, ii. 
To put all one's eggs into one basket, a nail in one's 
coCln, an ape in one’s hoodt. see coCm, 

To put an end to. see r/Kf.— To put a stop to. See 
put away. (oO Todriveaway; remove; expel. 

T1»b oylc. that 1" 1<» m ie<inlnta e««cncia of g<dd, hath the 
im»o«te swetuo^ ami viilii to n-swage ami fliroi tlic 
uclic of woumU**. 

Hook oj Quinte P"'i'uce (cd. Eumlvall), p. 10. 

llcniT the 1‘lfth put airatj the Fri.ar<, Aliens, ami seiz’d 
to hlm'cU l0iVK«»7. a )c.ir. Sdden, T.il>K*-Talk, j». IS. 
(6) To renounce ; discard. 

Put aitau the pod«i which jour titlim served. 

Jodi. xxlv. II. 

(r) To dl\ori i. 

Is it I \w fill for nman topiff o;ro*/hlsiwifo’ . , , Mo«cs 
«ulfeied to write A hill ot dUoicemciit, and to put lier 
aifrti/. Maik .x. 2, 4, 


(»D) To dlM>(»«C of. 

He look two «kiu« and a half, . . . which lie carried to 
Mr I'uttincs ship, and put it oifop tliere for t^^cnt^-^our 
dilUings. nVmAro;*, Hi't. New England II. 426. 

Ih suiiie llollaiideic and others had bin tbere 

lateh before him. wbo larried awn> with tin mail the Ti^ 
bieco he was forced tMpid«im»/aU his commodities upon 
trust till tlie next crop. 

(»Uotcd in Capt John 5nu7/iV Work^, II 271. 


To put back. («) To hinder; delay. (5) To restore to 
thooiiginal place, (r) To mI, ns the hands of a clock, to 
an e.nlier time Of) To refuse ; e.iy nay to. 

Coming from tliie, 1 could not 7 >uf him 

^haK., Lucrcce, 1, SI3. 
To put by. («) To tmn away ; divert, 

\VatcIi and iv-'l'st thedeiil : hi<» t hief designs arc to hin- 
der thy tiesire In gocul, to put thee bp fiom thj .spiritual 
employment. Jer. Taptor. 

(h) To set or thrust aside. 


Just tJud, pnf bp t\i unnatural blow. 

Coictcp, D.avidols, IH. 


The chancellor, sedate ami vain. 

In cointeous words rctnrnM reply. 

But dallied uitli his golden chain. 

Ami, smiling, 7 »»d tlic question bp, 

7Vii«»/son, D.iy-Drcam, The Bevivnl. 
(c> To place In safekeeping; save or store up: a?, “to^ud 
bp something for a niiny day.” — To put down, (n) To 
reprtss; cnisli ; suppress. 

Tile great feast at Whitehall was on Tuesday, where is 
unspeakable hnivciy ; hut the Dukeof Chevrcusc j»id ifoiru 
mils Court and Titnes of Charles .r,, I. 37. 


Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, I bellcx’o he w ould 
have it 2 >*d doir/i by parliament, 

Slioridau, School for Scandal, il. 2. 
(U) To degrade ; deprive of authority, power, or place, (e) 
To defeat ; put to rout; overcome; excel. 

The Spaniards, notw ithstanding they arc the blasters of 
tho Stajilo of Jewels, stood astonished at the Beauty of 
these, and confessed themselves to ho jnit down, 

IJowell, Letters, I. iv. 1. 


(di) To bring into disuse. 

Sugar hath put doicti the use of honey. Paeon. 

Hero is no trading, carriera f lom most places put downe ; 
nor no receiving of any money, though long due. 

S/icrfcj/, quoted in Bradfoid’s riymouth Plantation, p. 345. 
(c) To confute; silence, 

Mark now, how a plain tale shall jmt you doim. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 251. 
As I live, mndam, you them all down 
With your mere strength of jiulgmeiit. 

J>. Jomon, Catiline, ii. 1. 


(/) To write, as in a subscription-list or in a program : ns, 
to put one's name doicu for a hamlsoinc sum ; to put one 
do«7i fora toast or a speech, (i/) To give up; do without. 

IE«?.l 

He had set himself not only to jmt down Ins carriage, but 
, . . to outer tiio whole establishment on the. 'iparcst foot- 
ing possible. George Elioty Daniel Berouda, x.xiv. 

To put forth, (a) To stretch out ; reach. 

lIepid/o>f/i his hand, and took her. Gen. viii. 9. 

(f<) To shoot out ; send forth or out, as a sprout. 

A standard ot a damask rose with the mot on w.as set 
. . . upright in an eaithen pan full of fair water without 
any mixture:. . . within the space of ten days tho stan- 
dard didpid/orf/t a fair green leaf, 

Paeon, Nat. Hist., | 407. 

(c) To exert; bring into action. 

Virgil jnitteth hlmself/ort/j to altrilmtc to Angnstus Crc* 
sar tho best of human honours. 

Paeon, Advancement of Learning, i. 97. 
In hononring God, jnit/orth all thy sticngth. 

Jer. TapJor. 

(d) To propose; offer. 

Samson said unto thorn, I w ill now ^nd/orth a riddle unto 
you. Judges xiv. 12. 

.\t their request he put forth him selfo to make a triall 
... of his skill. Bradford, rijTnoiith riant.ation, p. 211. 
(0 To issue; publish. 

T am not yet fully determined with myself whether I 
will put forth my book or no. 

Sir 2'. More, Utopia, Dcd. to Peter Giles, p. 11. 
Tho propo.sed Congress, commonly c.illed the “Stamp- 
Act Congress,” . . , also puf ,;ori/indeclnrationof colonial 
rights, acknowledging allegiance to tlie crown, and claim, 
lug “all the inherent lights and privileges of imtmal-hoin 
subjects* within tlic kingdom of Gical Britain.” 

A, Johndon, Eneje. Brit., NXIII. 73S. 

To put forth one’s hand against. scc/ifTmf."-To put 
heads together. to lap Iwad* together, under lap\, 
— To putlu. (n) To hand in; present. 

He is topuf in his answer the 13th of Janunrj'. 

Walpdc, Letters, II. 09. 

(t) To introduce among otiicrs; intciq^osc. 

Give me leave to ;>fff in a word, to tell jou that I am 
glail vou allow ns dilleient degrees of worth. 

Jercinp Collier, 

(c) Toin'cit: a.s to puf m a pa«sagcor clause; toju/fiaa 
scion, (fi) 'To appoint to an oIVjcc, 

'Jhe niL'libl-hop is puf in by the patiiarcli of Con^tanti- 
nojde, ami the metropolitan makes the bishops, who put 
in the p.vrlsli priests 

J’oeockc, Description of tlic East, II. !. 2C<, 
To put In an appearance, to put in or into commis- 
Blon, to put in mind, to put in pledge, to put in prac- 
tice. Sec the nouns.— To put In the pin. Scepiai. 

He lind two or three times resohed to better himself 
and to pKf i*u the pin, meaning he had made a vow to re- 
frain fiom drinking. 

.^laphew, London Labour and London Poor, I. 345. 
To put off. (o) To push oil fixvm land ; push out into the 
w .a ter. 

Two of them going out of the bo.it, he caused the boats- 
men to j»uf ojTUui ho it. 

MVuf/.rop, nisU New England, I. 376. 

(5) To palm o!T; pa^s fiaiiiluleiitly ; foist. 

The Natives nic forpufb’m; n/rhad ifoncy, if possildy 
they can. Dampier, Voyages, II, i. 131. 

It h the haidoct case in the world that Mr. Steele should 
take up the artilklal reports of his own faction, ami then 
pnf them o/rnpon the world ns “additional feaisof n pop- 
ish suece-'^or.'’ Swift, rnbllc Spirit of the IVliigs. 

(cf) To dispose of, as by barter or sale ; sell. 

In midds of these distractions, they of Leyden, who 
had jnit of their cstnts, and laid out their moneys, were 
iironght into a greate streight. 

Lradfvrd, riymouth riantation, ji 45. 

These ships, hv reason of their short pa’^sage, had store 
of provisions left, which they juit of at ca«;y rates, viz. 
biscuit at 2C1<. tho liundred; beef at .tiG tlic hogriiead, etc. 

IFinf/irop, Hist. Now England, 1, 159. 

(d) To take off or lay aside ; doff. 

None of usjmt of our clothes. Neh. iv. 23. 

Hell .about me, 

Behind me, ami before me; yet I dare not. 

Still fearing worse, put of my WTotched being. 

Penu. and PI., Knight of Malta, iv. 1. 


Could heo 7 >ut ofhi^ body with his little Conte, he had 
pot eteniitic without a bmthen, and exchang’d but one 
Hcauen for another. • 

Pp. Earle, ^flcro-cosmographie, A Cliilue, 


(e) To dismiss; discard. 

Tlic kv'ng to thekomyns carpil ngayne; 

To put of that purpos he paynet liym sore. 

destruction of 7'rop (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1141G. 


The clothiei-3 all . . . put of 
The spinstci-s, c.ardcrs, fullers, weavers. 

Shah, Hen. MU., i. 2. 32. 



put 

I do not send you George, because they arc speaking of 
jniUini; off servants. Winthrop, UisUKew England, 1. 471. 
{/) To defer; postpone; delay; as, to pul ojf something 
to a more con^enient season; to put off one's departure 
for a n'cek. 

The promised collection was long pul ojT under various 
Ijrclcxts. . Macaulai/, Hist. Eng,, vi. 

{(j) To defeat or baflle, as by delay, artifice, plausible ex- 
cuse, etc. 

Do njeu in good earnest think that God will be put off 
so : or that the law of God will be baltlod with a lie clothed 
in a scoirv South, 

When I ask, I am not to be put off, iladam. >’o, no, I 
take iny friend by the button. 

OuUhmith, Good-natured Man, ii. 
TTastings, who wanted money and not excuses, was not 
to be 7 >uf ojr by the ordinary aititlces of Eastern negotia- 
tion. Macaulay, WaiTcn Hastjngs. 

To put on or upon. (n)(On, adv.] (l) To clothe, ci>vor. 
or invest the person, or come part of it, with ; a«Fume as a 
co\ cring, or as somctliing to he worn : as, to put on one’s 
clotlies; to put on a new pair of gloves. 

He's 7/f/fcn Oil his cork-hccl'd shoon, 

And fast awa rade he. 

Burd Kllcn (Child's I5allad.s, III. 21S), 
Fresh was Plifcbo, moreover, and airj* and sweet in her 
apparel ; as if nothing that she uore . . . had ever lieen 
2nit on before; or, if >vorn, weie all the fresher for it, and 
uith a fragrance as if they had lain among the rocehiuls. 

JJanthomc, Seven Gables, xi. 
Hence — (2) To asenme ; asenme the gaib or appearance 
of; siiow externally; exhibit: its, to jmt on a solemn 
countenance, or a show of interest; to ind on aiis 
IVc made love, and contemn’d love; now seem'd holy, 
V.'itli such a reverent j>ut on icsen’.'ition 
■Which could not miss, accouling to >our principles, 

r/elchcr, Wildgooac Chase, iii. 1. 
Tutting off the Courtier, he now on (ho rhiloaophcr. 

Milton, Eikonokhste«, \i. 

M(tl. Xow nil in tears, now smiling, sid at pairing. 
Guise. Dissembled, for she told me this liefoic ; 
’Twasailpnt on that 1 might hear and i-a\c. 

Dnjilen, Duke of Guise, ill. 1. 

(3) To turn or let on; turn nr bring into action : .as, to jiwt 
on more steam. -(4) To forw.ard ; promote. 

This came handsomely to put on the pence. 

Bacon, Hist. lien. 

(.’>) To Instigate; incite. 

You protect this course, and pul it on 
Ey your allowance. Shak., Lear, i. 1. 227. 

These two, ns the king conceived, put him on to that 
foul practise and illuiloa of S;Uhan'», 

of Juny James (lUCO). (Xare<i.) 

(0) To deceive; impose upon; cheat; trick: as, I will not 
be put upon. 

Tlio stoik found he \<,asjnU upon, but set a gond f.u-c, 
liowevcr, upon his entertainment. Sir Ji. I/Bf^traiur. 

(b) 10«, prep.] (1) To Impose upon ; Inflict upon. 

That which thou jud/of on me, u ill I boar. 

2 KI. xvlll. 14. 

Sir, I must have >oa hnow 
Tliat you arc and shall bo at our plca«urc, a hat 
Fashion wc all! put i/pon yon. 

Beau, ami FI., Thllastcr, L 1. 

(2) To lay on ; Imputo to : as, to put the blame on some- 
Iwdy else. 

ni trj’ 3'on f‘’r his Murder, which I And you'd put on 
me, thou hclllsli Engine 1 Steele, Grief A-la-3todo, v. l. 

(3) To impel to ; instigate to; incite to. 

Ambition oftcnp«t< men ujton doing the meanest ofllccs. 

Siri/t, Thoughts on Various Subjects. 
Hut pray, 3Ir. Tuff, what llrst put >ou on exercising your 
talents in this way? Sheridan, The Critic, i. 2. 

(4) To ascribe to. 

Thus the priests of elder time h.avcpwt upon tljcm many 
incredible coiiceitB. SirT. Broxnic, Vulg. Eri. 

In faltb, in faith, 

You do not fair to put these tilings t^pon inc. 

Which can In no sort be. 

I!. Jonrnn, Sad Sln-pherd, i 2 
(r>) To foist upon ; palm off on. 

My Lady Townsbend has picked up a little st.ablobny 
in the Tower, uliich the warders liave put upon her fm a 
natui-al son of Lord Kilmarnock s. 

Waljiolc, Letters, IT. M. 
(0) In fair, to rest on ; rest one's casein; submit to : as the 
defendant himself upon the country (tliat is, he pleads 

not guilty, and will go to trial).— To put one In a hole, 
to put one on or to Ills mettle, to put one's baclc np. 
See the nouns.— To put one’s oest foot forward, to 
put one’s foot in it, to put one’s foot into, .St*c/<wf. 
—To put one’s hand to. Sec /mnd.— To put one’s 
hand to the plow, i^ecjdow , — To put one's head Into 
the lion’s mouth, one’s nose out of joint, one’s nose 
to the grindstone, one’s oar In. &ee lion, joint, grind- 
stone, onr.— Toput one to the door. See fb;crr.— To put 
on trial Seetnaf.— Toputout. (n) To thrust out, (1) 
To destroy, so as to blind: said of the eyes. 

Jiut now with a most inhumane cruelty they who have 
put out the peoples eyes leproach them of tlieir blind- 
nesse. Milton, Apolof-'y for .Smcctymnuus. 

(2) To extend; reach out; protnidc. 

It came to pass, wlien she travailed, that the one ]mt 
out his hand. Gen. xxxvili. 2S. 

(&) To extinguish. 

.Is the light of thy Vnderstanding now cloanc put out? 

Dekker, Seven De.adlySins, p. 21. 

(c) To shoot forth, asabud or sprout: ns, to put ouneaves. 

(d) To exert; use. 
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Let us all set ourselves in good earnest to resist all man- 
ner of temptations: let us put out all the strength which 
we naturally have to this purpose, and beg of God super- 
naturally to supply us with w'hat we have not. 

Bp. Allerhury, Sermons, II. iv. * 
(c) To expel; eject; drive out; dismiss: as, toput out au 
intruder; to beput out of office. 

The same Day tliat he [Adam] \i’as putt in Paradys, the 
same Day he was put owft, Mandcvillc, Travels, p. 07. 
Whaune nature liath sett in you plente 
Of allc goodnesse, by vcrlu and hi gr.ace, 

IJo neuerc assembled hem, as sciiietli me. 

To put py te owte of liis dwellyng place. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fiiriiivall), p. 07. 

Tlicy should pwf out four of the magistrates from that 
power and trust which tlie freeman had committed to 
them. HTiit/irop, llist. Hew' England, II. 20.'». 

(/) To puldish ; make public; issue; as, toput out a pain- 
pidet. 

I was surpi ized at the Impudence of a IJooth, which jnd 
out the Victnicsof sonic Indian ne.asts with hard Karnes, 
and of four that were 1‘ainted I found but two. 

Elder, .fournoy to Paris, p. 177. 

They V croputlinyout very enrioufi stamps of the several 
edifices which nie most famous for their beauty. 

Addis'on, Works (ed. Bohn), I. 38S. 

Evvrycaip inwliich copies of thcoiigin.al letters can he 
compaicd with (tieieviscd edltions^mt out by the writcis. 

Stuhbs, jMedicval and Modem Hist., p. 127. 
(♦;) To confuse; di'-concerl. 

My Aunt is licre and she w’ill put me out; you know I 
cannot d.^ucc btfoie her. 

Wueheilcu, Gentleman Danclng-ifastcr, iv. 1. 

Something has gone ivrong. Miss Fanny, I’m nfituiL 
You seem put out, and it's vciy becoming, I give you my 
Iioinmi. H7<»/te Melcitte, \\ bite lloso, I- \ iii. 

(/i) 'l‘o oJFctul. 

Von'ie a good old brick b> be set ions, and not jmt otd 
with me. T. lluphe-', 'I om Brow n at Rugby, ii. 7. 

(1) To l.i) out. (1) To expend ; spend : ns, to put out money. 

(2) To invest; place at inteicst. 

lie called his money in. 

But the prevailing love of peU 
.‘^oon split him on Uie former slicU: 

Ile^mt it out again. 

ifryden, tr. of Horace’s Epodes, ii. 
ij) To dislocate : as, to put out one’s ankle.— To put out 
of sight- Sec »»';/!(.— To put over. (<t) 10rcr,udv.] (1) 
To lefer; scud. 

1 01 the certain know'ledgu of that truth 
I 7 >ut you t,‘t r to ln.a\ eu and to my mother. 

Shak., K. .lolin, 1. 1. 02. 
(2) To defer. po.«ti»onc: ns the com t put oirr the cause to 
the nc.xtterm. (4t> To transfer, nnike over; assign. 

If ho Intends to come hither, It were good ho sold his 
land, and paid sivier her i:i00, which he piomiscd 
when I put vi rr his Lmd t«» him. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. -I'S. 

(4) To knock ov«*r; kill. |Anstr.alia.l 

“I wouldn’t lose th.it nKtol for five pounds,” he said, 

- nor more. I should never have one like it again. 
I’ve put ofcra paiiot at twenty y.aids with it.” 

// Kinysteu, Geoffrj' llamlyn, p. 412. 
(Ii) {Over, prep.) (1) To place In authority over. (2) To 
transport acre's; ferry or c.arr>* across. 

Cattle . . . which came late, and could not be 7 )ut orer 
the river, lived \eiy well all tlie winter without any hay. 

liVutArop, Hist. New' England, I. 2 l!>. 
To put the ax in the helve, the hoot on the wrong 
leg, the cart before the horse. See ax^, hood, cart — 
To put the case. See cn.'ct, and juit t/iccuw, above. — To 
put the change on orupont, f^eochanye.—To put the 
tool on or uponl. See /oori,— To put the hand to (or 
unto), (u) To tako hold of ; begin ; undertake. 

Yo shall rejoice In all tli.it j c put yuur hand unlo. 

Dcut. xil. 7. 

(b) To take or seize, as In theft; steal. 

If the thief br not found, then the m.aster of the hnusc 
fhall he biought unto tlie judges, to sec wlictlicr he have 
put his hand tmto bis neighbour's goods. Ex. xxii. t?. 
To put the helm down. Svo hrimt —To put the last 
or finishing hand to. /lund.— To put this and 
that togetner, to draw a conclusion fioin certain cii- 
cumstances ; tinni; of two i elated facts and foi ni an opin- 
ion thereon ; infer from given premises. 

Piillims (his and that to'/ethcr — combining nniler the 
head "this ’ present nppe.inuice'*, . . . and ranging under 
the lie*.ui **tli:it” the virit to his sister — the watchman 
reported to Miss I’eccJier his stiong suspicions 

iJicken”, Our Mutual Frieml, il. 11. 
To put through, to cony or conduct to a successful ter- 
mination ; as, the measuie w as put through without hesi- 
tation. 

'i hat w'ni the way he wut her through — 

•*'ni?re!" said the Dciicon, **iiaow Flic’ll dew!” 

0. ir. Jlnlmes, The Deacon’s Mastcrpjeco. 
To put to (or unto), (a) (Eo, ndv.] ( 1 ) To add ; unite. 

I miiste a-bidc al inaiicrc avonturc. 

For I mav not put too, nor take away. 

PolUical Pocim, etc. (od. Furnivall), p. 7o. 
(2) To put forth; apply; use. 

If tlio Iron lie blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then 
must Iio pwt fo more strength. Eecl \. 10. 

Who shall ptil-io his power 
To draw those virliies out of a flood of hiunonrs 
Where they arc drown’d, ami make ’em shine again? 

Beau, and FI., King and no King, iv. 2. 
(b) [To, prep.] (t) To add to ; iinfto with. 

Whatsoever God docth, It shall he forever; nothing can 
be jmt to it, nor any thing taken from It. Eccl. Iii. 14. 


put 


(2) To drive ; force ; impel : as, to he put to one’s sliifu 

(3) To solid, bring, or consign to. 

Sucli as were taUen on either side were put to the sword 
or to the halter. Clarendon, Great Rebellion. 


They pidhim to the cudgel fiercely. 

S. Butler, lludibras. III. i. 1148. 


(4) To expose to ; refer to. 

Having lost two of their bravest commanders at sea, they 
dmst not 7 >ut it to a battle at sea. Bacon. 

■When onr vinivci'sal state 
■\Vas pwt to hazard. . 

Drgden, tr. of Ovid's Mctaniorph., i. 


(5) To limit or confine to. 

If there be tw'enty ways to some poor village, 

'TIs strange that virtue should be put to one. 

Middleton, Game at Chess, ii. 1. 

To put to a stand, to death, to earth, to prentice. Sec 
the nouns. —To put together, to unite ; place in pixta- 
positioii or combination. — To put tO rights. Seort^m. 
—To put to the blush, to (the) foUt, to the hopi, to 
the rack, to trial, etc. See the nouns.— To put two 
and two together. Same as to put this and that together . 
—To put up, (at) To bear or suffer wdthont protest or 
lesentmcnt; pass unnoticed or unavenged; overlook: 
now, to put «p trilh. 

T.ake my armour off fiuickly, 'twill make him swoon, I 
fear , lie is not fit to look on ’t that will put vp a blow. 

B. Jvnsim, Every Man in his Humour, v. 1. 
Eveiy l) 0 (!y tells me I am t lie properest gentleman in the 
town, and 1 7)Ut itt^p; for the tiuth is, I dare not give any 
one the lie. Shirley, Love Tricks, ii. 1. 


(&0 To senil forth or shoot up, ns plants. 

Hartshorn . . . mixed with dung and vvatcred puUcth 
up mushrooms. Bacon. 


(c) To offer. 

I cannot sec how he will escape that heathenish Battol- 
ogic of multiplying words which Ghiist liimsclfe, tliat has 
tlic imtling up of our ITaiei s, told us would not be accept- 
able in heaven. Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

'J'he itinerant bookseller evades, or endeavours to evade, 
the payment of an auctioneer’s licence, by putting-up his 
books at a liigh price, and himself doci casing the terms. 

Moyheic, London Labour and London I’oor, I. 323. 
(fl) To start from a cover : os, to put up a hare. 

In town, whilst lam following oncchni-actcr,Iam crossed 
in my way l)y another, and put up such a variety of odd 
creatures in both sexes that they foil tlie scent of one an- 
otlicr, and puzzle the chase. Addtsoyi, Spectator. 

I started off on a walk thiongh the country — ashortonc 
— iiicifed thereto by the possibility of p»ff»?^«p adeer, or 
sla> ing a jackal. IE. II, Bussell, Diary in India, 1. 100. 


(e) To hoard. 

Himself never put tip any of the rent, 5'pc?mg«. 

(/) To pack ; store up, as for prescivation : as, to put t/ji 
beef or pork In casks. 

Not any of them would cate a hit with liim, but put vp 
all the remainder in Baskets. 

(biotcd in Copt. John SmiOisVi,’ ovks, 1. 101. 


(/;■) To pul into its ordinniy place when not in use, aa n 
suoid in its scabbmd, or a piirso in the pocket, 

I’nith, v\ 0 may put vp our plpc«, and bo gone. 

Shat, 11. and J., iv. fi. 00. 


Ptd thy sword tialtor, Shak,, Tempest, i. 2. 4C0. 
She up her spectacles, shut the Bible, and pushed 
her chair back from the table. 

Charlotte Bront>-, JnncF.yre, xxiv. 


(h) To accommodate with lodging: ns, I can pul you up 
for n niglit, 

I’sc nairant yo’ll be weel put up; for they never turn 
awa' naebody fnie the door. jS’coff, Guy Mannering, i. 
(t) To post ns a candidate ; nominate for election. 

Soon after tliia debate Pitt’s name was 2>ut up by Fox at 
Brookes's. Macaulay, "W llliam Pitt. 


To put upon. Sec to put on.— To put up to, to give 
information icsjiecting* make actiuafnted vv ith ; explain; 
teach : as, he put me up to a thing or two ; wo were put up 
to tlio trick or dodge, islang ]=S3tn. J'ut,Scl, Lay, Place. 
Put Is a very indefinite word, with a wide range of idio- 
matic uses. Set has also a wide range; it suggests fixed- 
ness, especially of something upright: ns, to set a vase or 
lamp on the tabic or a chair by tlie table. Lay suggests 
a horizontal position : ns, to lay one’s self dow n ; to lay a 
knife or book on tlie tabic. Place suggests definiteness of 
loration ; as, to p?«ce one’s fingei' on the spot. 

II. iutrans. 1. To go or move; especially, 
to go quickly; hasten. 

In fibrous [roots] . . . the sap delightcth more in the 
earth, and therefore pifffcf/i downward. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist., § 0, vi. 
Stay in your pl.acc, know your own strength, and put not 
Beyond tlie sphere of your activity. 

B. Jonson, Devil is an Ass, i. 1. 

2. To direct one’s course ; turn. 

Ilis furj’ thus appeased, he puts to land. 

Brydcix, ACncid, vi. 65i. 

3f. To make an effort ; try ; endeavor. 

If it 'bo possible 

That an nich-villain may over bo recover’d, 

This penitent lascal will p»f hard. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, iv. 3, 

4t. To put the case; suppose. 

Lat us now puffr tliat ye ban love. 

Chaucer, Tale of Mclibcus. 
To put about, to go about; turn back; change or rc- 
veisn oiio’b course — TO put at, to throw witli an upward 
and forward motion of the arm. 



put 

0 it fell anes upon a time 
They putted at the stan e ; 

And seven foot ayond them a’ 

Brown Robin 's car’d it gang. 

Itosc the Red and While lAlly (Child’s Ballads, V. 176). * 
To put away for(na«f.), to start to go to : as, toput away 
for home after a cruise.— To put fair, to bid fair. 

And he had put fair for it, had not death prevented him, 
by which his life and projects were cut off together. 

Ueylin, Hist. Presbyterians, p. 130. {Davies.) 
To put for, to start for; especially, to get in resolute 
motion toward with decided purpose and vigorous ac- 
tion: as, to put/or home; to /or the shore.— To put 
forth, (a) To shoot; bud; germinate. 

Take earth from under walls where nettles put/ortA. 

Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

Then the flowers put forth and spring, and then the 
Sunne shall scatter the mists. 

Milton, Church-Government, 1. C. 

(&) To set out; deparL 

Order for sea is given ; 

They have j?wt/ort/i the haven. 

Shak., A. and C., iv. 10. 7. 
To put forward!, to hasten on, 

I am willing to put forward as fast ns mi’ be.ast will give 
me leave, though I fear nothing in your company, 

Colton, in IValton's Angler, il. 22S. 
To put in. (o) ^auL, to enter a port or harbor; espe- 
cially, to deviate from the regular course to seek shelter 
from storms, or to refit, procure provisions, etc. : as, tho 
ship put tn to Charleston. 

lYe sailed for Slytilenc, hut ^ut fn tho first evening at 
Cardamilla in Scio, where I pitched my tent, and lay all 
night, and the next evening arrived at tho port of Mytilene. 

PocQckc, Description of the East, II. il. 14. 

(b) To call at and enter n place, ns a house of refreshment. 

Wo took liorse, and got early to Baldwlclc, wlicro there 

was a fair, and u e put in, and cat a mouthfull of poiko, 
which they made us pay l id. for, which vu-ved me much. 

Pepys, Diary, I. 220. 

(c) To dash into covert for safety, ns a bird when bard 
pressed by a hawk, (d) To interpose. 

He has . . . kicked me three or four times about tho 
tiring-house ... for but offering to put in with my ex- 
perience, B. Jonson, Bartholomew I'nlr, Ind. 

And altliough nstrologj* may liero pui t*n, and plead the 
sccrett Influonco of this star [the dog-Btar] . . , 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 13. 
To put in for, to put in a claim for; make application 
for; seek to obtain. 

Jacob had suffered patiently tho direction of those that 
governed him, so long as tho c.xcusoof his minority was a 
good one. But. being now arrived at the ago of 17. he be- 
gan to put in by degrees /or Ills sliare in tho dlrcclloti of 
affairs. Brvee, Source of the Nile, II. 211. 

JIany most unfit persons are now puffin , 7 in for that 
place. Abp. Csshcr, Letters, cxvi. 

To put off, to leave land ; sail off. 

Let mo cut the cable, 

And, when wc aropuf ojT, fall to their throats. 

Shak., A. and C., 11, 7. 7S. 
To put on, to move or hasten on. 

So put on, my bravo boy, imd make tho best of thy way 
to Boulogne. Sterne, Trielmm Slinndy, vil, «, 

We puf on pretty fast ; the Janirmy, and guide to wlioni 
the horses bulonged, frcqucntlj looking back in the ut- 
most consternation, lest they should send after us, and 
injure us some way or other. 

Pococke, Description of tlic East, II, U. Cfi. 
To put out. (a) Xaut., to start; sail. (&) To leave sud- 
denly; he off; get out. (c) In tanning inorocoo leather, 
to remove small fragments of flcsli still adhering to the 
flesh-side of the tanned skins, and at the same time to 
stretch and smooth the skins. I'omierly done almost ex- 
clusively by hand-labor, this operation is now largely per- 
formed by putting-out machines. — To put over, (a) To 
sail over or across. (A) To remove her meat from the gorge 
into the stomach: said of a hawk.— To put up. (n) To 
take lodgings; lodge, {b) To offer one’s self as a candi- 
date. 

The beasts met to cliuse a king, when several put up. 

Sir 11. L'Piitraivje. 

(c) To sheath the sword ; cease from further contest. 

Troth, I'll ^»uf up at all adventures, master : 

It comes off \ ei^’ fair yet. 

Middleton {and others), The Widow, I. 2. 

(d) To pay down or stake money. (Slang, U. S.] — TO put 
up to, to advance to ; approach. [Rare.] 

With this he put up to my lord ; 

The courtici-s kept their distance due. Suiit. 
To put up with, to bear without resentment or repining; 
tolerate: as, to p»f up udth inanv annoyances ; to put tip 
icilk injury ; to put tip uith bad fare. 

It would no more repay us for all the insolence that wc 
have ptif tip icith than does the infliction of a forty-shil- 
ling fine on the cabman recompense the gentleman whom 
he has blackguarded for an hour in a crowded tliorough- 
fare. Blackicaod’s May., XCVI. 198. 

pilt^ (ptit). «. [Forraorly alsojjffff; 

<piffl, a.] 1. A thrust; a push. 

The dear creature, I doubted not, wanted to instruct 
me how to answer the captain’s homepiif. 

Richardson, Clarissa Ilnrlowc, 11% 310. {Davies.) 

2. A cast or throw ; specifically, a throw made 
hy an upward and forward motion of tlio arm, 
as in putting tho stone, [Pronounced in Scot- 
land put.] 

TJie pitt of the stoon thou maiat not reche, 

To litil mystc is In thi sleue. 

llymns to Firkin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 73, 
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Sf. An attempt; particularly, an attempt to 
avoid something, as when a bird or beast of 
chase, hard pressed, seeks safety under coyer. 

The stag’s was a forced put, and a chance rather than 
a choice. Sir R, L'Estranye. 

4. A game at cards, played generally by two 
people, but sometimes by three, and often four. 
The whole pack is used in playing, hut only three cards 
are dealt out at a time. Whoever gains at least two tricks 
out of the three counts five points, which make game. 

There arc some playing at back-gammon, some at trick- 
track, some at picket, some at cribidge, and, perhaps, at 
a by-table in a corner, four or five harmless fellows at pjit 
and nll-foures. Country Gentleman's Vadc Meeum (1099), 
Ip.75. {Ualliu'eH.) 

He had heard an old tailor say that in his youth, fifty 
years ago, put was a common public-house game. 

Mayhcio, London Labour and London Poor, I. 207. 

5. A contract by which tho party signing or 
making the same agrees, in consideration usu- 
ally of a certain sum of money, that ho will ac- 
cept and pay for specified securities or com- 
modities which tho party named therein, or 
tho hearer of tho contract, at or within a time 
named, shall, at tho option of tho latter, offer 
to sell the former at a specified price, it is used 
chiefly in the stock-market, for speculative purposes, and 
if tho intent of the p.artics is to settle the difference of 
price In money, it Is illegal. 

Oran. And all this out of Cliangc-Allcy? 

K'lf. Evciy Shilling, Sir; all out of Stocks, 

Putts, Bulls, Rams, Bears, and Bubbles. 

Cibber, Refusal, i. 

A put is an option to deliver, or not deliver, at a future 
day. Bisbcc and Sitnonds, Law Prou. Ex\, p. DO. 

put- (put), 11 . [Also putt; perhaps < AV. pwt, 
aiij’ short thing; cf. pwiaut /)io/oi 7 , a squat wo- 
man.] A rustic; a clown ; a sillj-fellow; ti sim- 
pleton; an oddity. [Eng.] 

As ho g.avc the good-night to two or three young fellows 
a little before our landing, one of them, instead of rctum- 
ing tlic civility, asked us what queer old put wo had In 
tho boat. AddiVon, Sir Roger at Vauxhall, 

What Lclncrc said to you upon that occasion you ought 
to have borne with more decency , . . than to have call- 
ed him counlrj’pid. Steele, Spectator, No. 200. 

put^t (put), «. [< OF. piitc, puitc (= Pr. Sp. Pjj. 
piitn = It. pi(lta), a prostitute, fem. of pHt,pnU, 
pout, pot (= Sp. Pg. 2>uto = It. jnitto), foul, 
find, wicked.] A strumpet; a prostitute, 
put’i, II. An obsolete form oijiiO. 
putage (pu'taj), V. [< OF. putape (ML. jnita- 
( 71 HW/), fornication, prostitution, < piitc, a pros- 
titiito: SCO ptifl.} In law, prostitution or for- 
nication on tho part of a woman. 

If any heir female under guardianship were guilty of 
putaye, she foifcllcd her part to her coheirs. 

Jacob, J4\w Diet. 

putailet, It. A variant form otjiitailc. 
putamen (pu-ta'men), n. ; pi. jmtamina (pfi- 
tara'i-nji). [< h, jmtamcii, a trimming or clip- 
ping, waste, laisk,<pi(trtrc, cleanso. tiain, pruno : 
SCO putalion.} 1. In 6 o<.,tlio ondocarp of a fniit 
wlion iiard and stony; tlio slicU of a nnt, or 
tlio stono of a stoao-fniit ordrupo; also, one of 
the ])}Tciia) or apparent soods of somo drupes. 
Sco drupe nud endoearp, and cut under drupe. 
— 2. In oriiilh., tho soft shell of an egs; a lust 
layer of toiigli tenacious nlbnmon deposited 
upon tho soft wliito of tlio egg, foi-ming a mcni- 
Ijrane in and ui)on whicli tho liard slicll is de- 
posited. — 3. In aiiat., tlio outer zono of gray 
matter of tlio lonticular part of tlio corpus stri- 
atum of tlio brain. Tlio claiistrum separates 
tlio putamen from tlic cortex of the bruin, 
putaminous (pu-tam'i-inis), a. [< putamen 
{-min-) + -oils.)' Of or pertniiiing to tiio putn- 
mon: ns, a pu/oniinOHS envelop or inombrano. 
putanism (pti'tu-nizm), II. [< F.pulaiiismc {= 
Sii.putaiiisnw, jmlaismo = It.jiuttauismo), pros- 
titution, < putain (=r If. jmttaiia), a prostitute, 
< putc, a prostitute: sco put^.] (lustoinuvy 
lowdness or prostitution in a feinalo. Jtaitcy. 
putation (pu-tu'shon), a. [< JtE. putaciou, < 
OF. putation, < L. 'pnlatio(n-), a pruning, lop- 
ping, also (LL.) a reckoning, computing, eon- 
sidoriug, < putarc, pp. jmtaUis, cleanso, trim, 
pruno, tig. adjust, sottlo {rationcm or ralioncs) 
accounts; lionco reckon, count, compute, value, 
estimate, esteem, consider, think, suppose, be- 
lieve; < puius, clean, clear: see jnitc.'] 1. A 
lopping or priming, ns of trees ; pruning. 

Eke tliai bo apto iinfo^trfacibn 
Of Bowes drio orfoulc clacion. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. Dl, 
2. The act of considering, deeming, or sup- 
posing; supposition; estimation. 

If we were not the actors and sufferers, it is not possible 
thot we should bo made tho natural subjects of the acci- 
dents of another’s body, by any putation, estimation, or 
misjudging whatsoover. Baxter, Life of Faith, iii. 8. 


putidness 

putative (pn'ta-tiv), a. [< P, = Sp. Pg- 

putativo, < IAj^ pittativtis, supposed, < h. putarc, 
pp.j)2ifaf?f5, think, suppose: seeputation.^ Sup- 
posed; reputed; commonly thought or deemed; 
as, tho putative father of a child. 

Thus things indifferent, being esteem’d useful or pious, 
became customary, and then came for reverence into a 
putative and usui-p’d authority. 

Jer. Taylor, Dissuasive from Poperj', II. i. § 3. 
'B.ev putative parents had impressed, 

On their depai’ture, their enjoinment. 

Broivniny, Ring and Book, 1. 175. 

Putative marriage, in canon law, a marriage contract- 
ed in violation of an impediment, but in good faith on the 
part of at least one party; 

put-byt (put'bi), 11 . An excuse for setting aside 
or ignoring. See quotation under 
put-caset (put'kiis), iu \iput\ v., + obj. case}, 
ff.] A propounder of hypotheses, or hypotheti- 
cal cases. 

He used to say that noman could be a good lawyer that 
was not a put-case. 

Royer North, Lord Guilford, I. 20. {Davies.) 

putchuk, putchock (pu-ebuk', pu-chok'), n. 

[E. Ind.J In Indi,a, the eostus-root Green or 

native green putchuk, the Chinese AristolocMa recur- 
vilahra : so called from some resemblance of its rootstock 
to the putchuk imported from India. It is used as a reme- 
dy for burns and indigestion, and, like many other species 
of Aristolochia, is regarded as an antidote to snake-poison. 
Physicians, liowevcr, now credit these plants with tlie vir- 
tues of diaphoretics, stimulant tonics, and emmenagogues 
only. The drug is obtained chiefly fiom cultivation, and 
is at Ningpo a largo article of commerce, 
putef (put)j a. [<.h. 2 yuids, cleansed, clean, clear, 
pure, unmixed (usuallyjoined with/)HrffS, pure: 
purus puius, or purus ac jittttts)^ oiig. pp., < 
V pu, in purus, pure, clean: see Prom 

this ndj. are also nit, putamen, putaiiou, pu- 
tative, compute, coiiui'^, account, clisputc, repute, 
etc.] Clear; puro; mere. 

Armlnius . , . acknowledges faith to be the pure pute 
gift of God. JDj). //aff, Via Media (trans.), V. {Davies.) 

Generally pure pule Italians, prcfeiTcd in England, 
transmitted the gain they got , . . into their own coun- 
tiy. Fuller, Worthies, York, III. 464. {Davies.) 

llml cause , . . was puro and /uifc factions. 

Royer North, Exaraen, p. 627. {Davies.) 

puteal (pii'tC-nl), n. [L., a stono curb sur- 
rounding tlio’ mouth of ft well, <puteus, a well: 
SCO ,)/(!.] Aninclosm’o surrounding a well to 
prevent persons from falling into it; a well- 
curb. Sculptured examples of both nutiquity nud tlie 
intddic URes occur, nmoiifr ivliicli nro works of art of lifgli 
excellence. See cut under pouo. 
puteli (put'c-li), II. [E. Ind.] A broad fiat- 
liottomod boat, used for transporting tlio pro- 
ducts of India down tlie G.unges. It is from 40 to 



Co feet long, lightly made, nud capable of conveying a 
heavy cargo. Tho puteli is surmounted hy u large flat- 
topiicd shed, ncaily as long as the boat, ami caiTies a sin- 
gle Inrgc square sail. 

puteriet, n. [ME,, < OF. pntcric (= Sp.putcria ; 
JIL. reflex jiHfmti), prostitution, (.putc, apros- 
titute: see ;)i(f3.] Frostitution. Chaucer. 
putidt (pu'tid), a. [< L. putidiis, stinking, 
fetid, < putcrc, stink, bo rotten, < i/ pu, = Skt. 
Vpiilh Btink. Ci.jiutrid.'] 1. Stinking; rotten. 

This Jlother of divinost Love, ns puro 
As is that other ymfid ! 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, il. 220. 

2. Moan; low; worthless; foul; dirty; dis- 
gusting. 

Pulid fables and ridiculous fictions. 

JcT. 3’ay?or(?), Artif. Handsomeness, p. 126. 

putidityt (pu-tid'i-ti), n. [( putid + -iV.i/.] 
The quality of being putid; foulness; vileness; 
meanness. 

putidnesst (pu'tid-nes), n. [< putid + -itess.] 
Tho quality of being putid; rottenness; putid- 
ity. 




putldness 

UlRh-tastcci sawces made with garllch or onions, pur- 
posely applied to tainted meats, to make their putidness 
less perceptible. 

Bp. Gaudcn, Tears of the Church, p. 109- (Davies.) 
putlog (put'log), 71. [< pufl (?) + loff'L.'] In 
carp., one of a numlicr of short pieces of tim- 



(t, putlogs piitlog-holcs} e, ledger. 


ber used iu building to carry tho floor of a scaf- 
fold. They are placed at right angles to the wall, one 
end resting on the ledgers of tlic scalfold, and the other in 
holes left in the wall, called piittog-holes. 

putlog-hole (put'log-hol), ». One of a scries 
of small holes left in a ivall, to admit the ends 
of putlogs. 

put-off (put' of), «. An excuse ; a shift for eva- 
sion or dolaj'. 

There he so many so many put-byes, so many 

respects and conshlerations of uorldly uisdoni. 

Lalimcrf Sermon of the Plougli. 

"■Wc want I’ man who came hero for hiding last niglit* 
t’man called John Whitehead." “lie cainc not hero last 
nIghL" “Tiiat’s a put-ojf. lie came this morning — 
then." A» E. Bnrrt Friend Olivia, iiL 

putois (F. pron. pii-two'), ??. [F. pniois (ML. 
pxtiaciuii)s a polecat, its fur, a brush made of 
its fur, < It. pnicre^ stink: scepwfu/.] Ahrush 
supposed to ho made of tho hair of the polecat, 
used hy painters of ceramic ware. 

putoo (put'o), iu [Cingalese.] A dish mado 
from flour or meal from tlio germinal shoots of 
tho palm>Ta-nut, scraped coeoamit, aud jack- 
h’uit, much esteemed by the Cingalese. 

PutoriUS (pu-to'ri-us), ». [NL., < L. putor^ a 
stench, < jJHfcrc, stink: ?qo uuiid] An exten- 
sive genus of belonging to the sub- 
family having 34 teeth, instead of 

3S as in Musicla, and containing the animals 
kno\Yn as weasels, stoats, crwuics, polecats, fer- 
rets, and mini’s. They are related to the martens and 
sables, butaro smaller, with mticli slenderer body and tail, 
and verj' short limbs. They inlmfdt nearly all countrie«i. 
They are often destructive to pouUiy, luitaro bcticflelal In 
destroying rats, mice, and oilier vermin. Species inhaldt- 
Ing cold countries turn uhlte lit winter, the tin of the tall 
remaining black. Such furnish a highly prizeif fur, known 
as cnninc. The common weasel, Putorius vulctari^, Is one 
of the Bmallcst species, C or S Indies long, with a short 
tail. erminca is tho common stoat or ciminc. P./a'- 
tidus is the polecat, of whlcli a variety, P./uro, commonly 
an albino with pink eyes, Is the domesticated ferret, Tho 
spotted polecat is P. sarmaticus. (See farmaticr.) The 
black-footcd ferret of the we.«tern prairies of the I'nltcd 
States is P. (Ci/nrnujionai:) ui^ripc^. The bridled u c.a.sel <d 
.South Amcrie.a Is }\/rcjiatiis. A Siberian form, /*. dbiri- 
cus, is the red sable, chorok, or kolin.‘<ky (whidi sec). An 
aquatic species, somewhat otter-Iiko, Is/’, lidrcolo, llio Eu- 
ropean mink. The American mink is P. nVo;i. .''cecuts un- 
der Cynomyonax, enninr, /erret, mink, polecat, and lecafcl. 

putourf, «. [ME., < OF,/;nfc, a proslitiito: soo 
p«f3.] A pimpj a procurer j a keeper of a 
bro thol . Oil a uccr. 

put-pin (put'pin), n. [< piifl, v., -t- ol)j. 

Same 

Playing aljjut.pin, doting on some glass 

(Which, breath'd hut on, Ins falscd gloss doth pas*'). 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, vlll. 20r». 

Putranjiva (put-ran-ji'vji), II. [NL. (Wallieli, 
1824), from a uativo name in India, < Skt.pK/)Y(, 
son, +jlv(i, Ih’ing.] A genus of apetalons trees 
of tho order EupUnrhiaccx and tribe I’liyllaji- 
thcre. It Is clmractcrlzcd by immcrous Eliminate flow- 
ers In dense licads at the nodes, each with a slender un- 
equally flvc-lobed c.alyx and two or three stamens; pis- 
tillate Howers with three short spreading styles expanded 
into broad fleshy papillose liranches ; and an ovarj’ of three 
c.irpel8 each with two ovules, hccotnlng In fruit an ovoid 
drupe with one cell and one seed. The two species arc 
natives of the mountains of central and soutliern India, 
and are largo timber-trees with close-grained and very 
hard wood, bearing rigid and entire veiny alternate 
leaves, and axillary flowers, the stamlnatc numerous and 
short-stalked and the pistillate one or few and long- 
stalked. P. Jioxburjhii Is known in India as iinld oUve. 

putredinous (pu-tred'i-nus), a. [< OF.puirc- 
(Vmcux = Pg. It. pxiiredinoso, < LL. pxUredo 
(-tZtn-), rottenness, < be j^utrid: see 

p\itri(l.'\ Proceeding from putrefaction, or par- 
taking of tho putrefactive process ; having an 
olicnsivo smell.' 

A xmlredimm ferment coagulates all humours, as milk 
with rennet is turned. Floycr, Animal Humours. 
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putrefacient (pu-tre-fa'shient), a. and n. [s= 
Vq,, pxUrefadente, < \t, pxitrcfacicn(t-)Si ppr. of 
pxitrcfacerCi putrefy: sqq putrefy,'] I. a. Same 
siS putrefactive, 

putrefacient action on the blood and tissues after the 
lapse of some hours. Alien, and Neurol,, IX. 3G3. 

II, n. An agent or a substance that produces 
putrefaction. 

putrefactedt (pu'tre-fak-ted), a. [Also puiri- 
faded; < L. putrcfactus, pp. of putrefaccrc, 
putrefy, + Putrid; putrefied. 

Vermine bred of putrifacted slime. 

Slarston, Antonio and ^Mellida, II., iv. 4. 

putrefaction (pu-tre-fak'shpn), n. [Alsop«/rt- 
faction; K'ME, putrijaccioiin^K CfF, putrefaction, 
F. putrefaetiou =s Pr. putrcfaccio z= Sp. iniirc- 
facciou = Pg. putrefaeguo = It. putrefazione, < 
LL. 2 )ut)'cfactio(n-), < 'L, pntrefaccre, pp.puirc- 
facins, putrefy: sea jyuti’cfy.] 1, The act or 
process of putrefpng; tho decomposition of an- 
imal and vegetal^lo substances, attended by the 
evolution of fotid gases. Tnlrefaction Is at present 
believed to be a result of tho activity of organisms of the 
eimplest fom\ — the Schiiomycctc.': It can therefore take 
place only when the conditions are favorable for the life 
and growth of these organisms- A temptrature of from 
CO’ to 80® F., a moderate degree of humidity, and limited 
,acct«s of air are tho conditions most favorable to putre- 
faction. Extremes of heat and cold, s,alt, sng.ar, vinegar, 
cari'Olic acid, corrosive sublimate, and other antiseptics 
prtveut putrcf.ictlon by destroying or rendering inactive 
the org.anisms which Induce it. The chemical ch.anges 
In a putrefying body arc most complex. From protcid 
bodies arc formed Icucln, tyrosin, a considerable number 
of alkaloids, the ptomaines, compound ammonias, liydro- 
gen suiphid, and many other solid and gaseous jiroducts. 
bcc/eri/u’/ifaffoii, and yerin theory (under genn). 

.\llc philosophoris seyn that t!ic fcucrc contynuclc is 
gendrid of jn/friYueciown of hlood and of corrupcioun of 
huinourls. Book of Quintc Esscticc (ed. Fuinivnll), p. 21. 

All creatures th.at have breath in their iiostrih must 
suddenly return to pttf rr/uef/on. 

/. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 31. 

Pasteur proved that In (he special fermentation which 
Ijcars tlic nnmoof j)Mfrr/ocfiontlic prlmummovcnsof tho 
putrefaetion resides In microscopic vibrios of absolutely 
the same order os those wlilch compose the Inityric fer- 
ment. Life of Pasteur (trans.), p. 67, 

2, Putrefied matter. 

putrefactiousf (inT-tru-fak'slms), a, [< putre- 
fai’tx(on) ~ous,] I'utrefyihg ; putrid. 
Dninkcnncssc, whose jmirefactiom sllmo 
Harkens tlic splendour of our common wealth. 

Times' (E. E. T. S.), p, 70. 

putrefactive (pu-tre-fuk'tiv), a. [Also pufn^ 
faeftre; = F. putrcf'actxf = Sp.Pg.//MHv;/Wcffro 
= l[,putrefattivo, <f L. pMf/r/br/q-v, pp. of;)»/rc- 
/rtcerr, putrefy: see ;>u/rr/y*] 1. Portainingto 
putrefaction: as, tho pntrcfactixw sraoU or pro- 
cess, or tlie putrefactive fermentation. 

If the hone he corrupted, the putrefactive smell will dis- 
cover it. M'l^cnirtn, Surgetj. 

There were small signs yet of Clio acetous and putrefac- 
tire stages which weie to follow in tho >ictor>'niul decline 
of ruritanlsm. Lowell, Among my Hooks, ist eer., p. 164, 

2. Causing putrefaction. 

Tlio vessels of the living body, whether of man or ani- 
mals, are sealed upheyond the reach of jJi/frc/ncfire genns 
60 long as they arc in a sound and healthy state. 

.S’. //. Jlcrnck, Wonders of riant Life, p. 77. 

putrefactiveness (pfi-ti’o-fak'liv-nes), n. Pu- 
trefactive cliaractcr, quality, or condition. Also 
p u t rifacti vcncss, 

putrefiable (pu'tr<”-fi-.n-bl), a, [Al.so pufrijia- 
hlc putrefy + ^ahlc.] Liable to putrefy; sub- 
ject to or causing putrefaction. 

For atisorptlon of putrefiuhle materials Esmarch has 
used with great sallsfncliou tnif enclosed In gauze bags, 
ir. 3’. Beljield, ltd. of ^Ilcio-Org. to Disease, p. CO. 

putrefier (pu'tro-fi-er), u, A putrefacient. 
A\50 putrificr. 

An account of a series of experiments upon i*idrr/?ers 
and antiseptics. Workshojt Iteceipts, 2 d scr., p. 100, 

putrefy (pu'trfi-fi), r.; prot. and pp. putre- 
fied, ppr. putrefyiny. [Also pufrify; ( ME. 
pHtrefien,^. OF. putrefier, h’. putrefier = Sp. Pg. 
puirificar (< IsiL. *pu(rcficarc) =z It. puircfarc, < 
It. putrefaccrc, c.tiiso to rot, putrefy, putrefio i, 
rot, putrefy, < pulrrrr, bo rotten (seo putrid), 
+ fieri, pass, of faecre, make, do.] I, trans, 
1. To render putrid; cnu.se to decay with an 
offensive odor; cause to become fotid by rot- 
ting. Seo putrefaction, — 2. To make carious 
or gangrenous. 

A wound was so putrefied ns to endanger the bone 

Sir ir. Temple, 

3. To corrupt; make foul or offensive. [Karo.] 

They would but slink and putrefy tho air. 

Shah, 1 lien, VI., iv. 7. 00. 

II. inirans. To become putrid; decay with a 
fotid smell. Boo pitircfaciion. 


putter 

Wounds and bruises, and putrifying sores. Isa. i. 6. 
Whenne they slicwe uppe thaire fertilitee, 

So turnehem with the plough io putrifie; 

And after that tin lande shal muUiplie. 

Palladius, Husbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 182. 
Many substances in nature wliich are solid do putrify 
and corrupt into worms. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 43. 

=S3ni. Decay, Corrupt, etc. Secret. 
putrescencG (pu-tres'ens), n, l(,F, putrescence 
= It. Xiutrcscenza ; nsputrcsccn^t) -h -cc,] Pu- 
trescent character or condition ; tendency to 
putridity or decay; a putrid state. 

We must confess in the common juitrescence it may pro- 
mote elevation, which the breaking of the bladder of gall, 
so small a part in man, cannot considerably advantage. 

Sir T, Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 6. 

In attempting to sterilize a putrescible solution by 
means of cold, it was found that, though in some cases 
putrescence was delayed, in no case were the organisms 
completely destroyed. Science, VI. 393. 

putrescent (pil-tres'out), a, [< OF.pxitrcscent 
= It. putrcscentc, < Jf. puircsccn{U)s, ppr. of p?(- 
trcsccrc, grow rotten, decay, freq. tvom putrerc, 
be rotten or putrid; seep«fnd.] 1. Becoming 
or growing putrid, or fetidly rotten ; in course 
of putrefying; tainted with putrefaction or de- 
cay: as, flesh. 

Stately, externally powerful, although undermined and 
putrescent at the coic, the death-stiickcn empire still 
dashed back the assaults of its barbarous enemies. 

Motley, Dutch Kcpubllc, 1. 18. 
If from the hospitals , . . 

All the diseases in one moat were gathered. 

Such ^'.as it here, and such a stencli came from it 
As from putrescent limbs is wont to issue. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante’s Inferno, xxix. 51, 

2. Of or pcrt.Tiningto tho process of putrefac- 
tion: as, smell, 

putrescible (pu-tres'i-bl), a. [< OF. (aud F.) 
pufrcscihle = It. puirescibile, < L. putrcscerc, 
grow rotten, + -ihlc.] Subject to putrefaction; 
liable to become putrid: as, putrescible sub- 
stances. 

It does not appear to be putrc^cihlc. 

Philosophical Transactions (1703), I. § 2, 
Finely divided charcoal Is usually stated to have strong 
antiseptic pouers. Itccitalnly has a lemarkablc action 
npon ntdrcj-Titk substances. 

IF. .,1. Miller, Elcm. of Chem., § 355. 

putrid (pu'trid), a, [< Y.putridc = Sp. inUrido 
= Pg. It. puirido,< L. putridus, rotten, coiTupt, < 
puti’crc, be rotten, puiris, rotten ; cf. pxitcrc, "be 
rotten, Jr. puiar, stinking, L. pus, matter, etc. ; 
see puiid and pus,] 1. In a state of decay or 
putrefaction; exhibiting putrefaction; corrupt; 
fetid from rottenness; stinking: said of animal 
ami vegetable bodies: asyf^utrid flesh. 

The wine to putrid blood converted flows. 

Waller, .Eneid, iv. 
A wide and melancholy waste 
Of 2 >utr{d marshes. Shelley, Alastor. 

2. Indicating a state of putrefaetion; proceed- 
ing from or pertaining to putrefaction: as, a 
putrid scent.— Putrid fever. See feverf. — Putrid 
Bore throat, gangrenona pharyngitis, 
putridity (pu-trid'i-ti), ». = 

pntriditu ; an putrid -I- 1. TIio state ot 

Ijeinf; putrid; coiTui)tioii ; fetid rottenness. — 
2. Putrid matter. 

A hundred and thirty corpses of men, nay of women 
and even children, ... lie heaped in tliat glacifero; pu- 
trid under Carlyle, French llcv., II. v. 3. 

putridness (pu'trid-nos), ». Putrid character 
or condition. 

putrifactedt, putrifaction, etc. Seo putrcfaci- 
cd, otc. 

putrification (pu''tri-fi-kri'slion), «. [(.putrefij 
+ -ation (seo -///).] Putrefaction. 

PufnyicnfjoH must ncilcs be in n bndye. 

Confutation of N. Shaxtoxi (1546). 

putrify, V. See ptitrcfn. 
putryH (pu'tri), a. [< h. piifi idit.7, rot- 
ten: seo piutrid.'] Putrid. 

Howl not, thoupufry mould! groan not, ye graves! 

Marston, Antonio and lilellida, II. (Ricliardson.) 

putry-t, 71. Same ns pntodc. 
puttt (put), V. i. [A spelling of /ndl; obsolete 
in tho general sense.] In golf-pin;, ing, to play 
with a putter; play when tho hall lies at a short 
distance from tho hole. 

putt! (put), n. [< piUtl-, r.] In golf-piaging, a 
stroke made with a putter, or made in attempt- 
ing to hole a hall. 

putts,)!. SoopaiS. 
puttah, 71. Same aspatah. 
putterf (pfit'cr), 71. [< ptil^ + -crl.] 1. One 
who puts or places: as, a putter of ohstaoles in 
one’s way. — 2. Ono wlio puts or hauls coal 
from tho place where it is mined to the point 
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from ■nOiich it is rniscd to tlio surface; one TTho 
transports coal on any underground road. Also 
called haulier, tlraircr, and irammi r. [Little, if 
at all, used in the United States.] — 3. One ndio 
puts or throws, especially a stone: as, he is 
hnt a poor piiUcr. [In this sense pronounced 
put'er in Scotland.] 

I’ainc E.'ijinK timt Troy trains vp approved sons 
III deeds of arms, liraiie of sliafts, 

For ^\inging lances, masters of their crafts. 

C/mimmn, Odyssey, xviii. 370. 

4 (put'er). In {folf-jylai/iuf/, a club witli a stiff 
and comparatively slioid shaft, generally used 
when the ball is on the putting-green.—putter 
on. (a) One who urges, instigates, or incites; an instiga- 
tor or inciter. 

Tliey vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, as ^>u»crou 
Of tliese exactions. Slink., lien. VIII., i. 2. 24. 
(b) One who puts or places something on something else. 
— Putter out, formerly, one who deposited money on go- 
ing abroad, on condition of receiving a very much larger 
sum on liis return, the money being forfeited in case of 
his non-reluin. This mode of gambling was practised in 
the reign.« of Elizabeth and James I. On dangerous exjie- 
ditions the money received was sometimes as much as live 
pounds for every pound deposited. 

Or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 
Each pi(tter-oiit of Ih e for one ill bring us 
Good warrant of. Shak., Tempest, iii. 3. AS. 

putter^ (put'er), r. i. A variant of 

Lies abed Sunday morning, and gets up late to putter 
with the furnace. The Century, XXVI. 035. 

putti (put'ti), n. pJ. [It., pi. of putto, a lit- 
tle child, < L. pufiis, a boy, child: see pupil^.'] 
Representations of Cupid-like nude children 
common in the art of the fifteenth and follow- 
ing centuries, especially in Italy, 
puttier (put'i-tu’), n. [< putiy, r., + -crl.] One 
wlio putties; one who fills up or cements with 
putty, as a glazier. 

Cracked old houses where the painters and plumbers 
and puftyers are always at work. 

Thackeray, Lore! the M'idower, ii. 

putting-green (put'ing-greu), n. That pavt of 
a golfing-ground which suiTounds a liole : it is 
usuaiiy earefuiiy prepared and preserved. 

Some of the puttiwpyreens (at St, .Andrews] are not 
>\hat they should be, . . . but others, again, arc things of 
beauty. The green of the “hole o' cioss” is probably the 
best in all the world of golf. 

Gol/ (Badminton Library), p. 313. 

putting-stone (put'ing-stou), v. In Scotland, 
a heavy stone to be thrown with the haud, 
raised and thrust forward from the shoulder: 
chiefly used in gjTnnastic exercises or athletic 
sports. 

She lifted theheaN 7 puttinpstane, 

And gave a sad “ Ohon ! ’ 

Rose the Red and White Lilly (Child's Ballads, Y. 177). 

putto, n. Seejyuttoo. 

puttock (put'pk), n. [< ME. puttoJ:, potoh; 
origin uncertain.] A kind of hawk, (a) The 
kite or glede, Milvus rcgalis. (p) The common buzzard, 
hutco vulgaris. 

The Hen ^^llich when the Puttockc hath caught hir 
Chekin beginneth to cackle. 

Lyly, Euphucs, Anat, of AVit, p. 92. 

AVlio finds the partridge in theiinttoci’s nest 
But may imagine how tlie bird A\as dead, 

Although the kite soar with unbloodied beak? 

Shak., 2 Hen. A I., iii. 2. 191. 

puttoo (put'd), n. [Also < Hind, 

A fabric made in Cashmere and neighboring 
countries of the longer and coarser wool of 
the goat, after the fine and soft undergroAvth 
lias been separated from it. See cashmere 
shawl, under cashmere. Also called Cashgar 
cloth. 

putty (put'i), n. [< OF. potcc, brass, copper, 
tin, etc., calcined, also a potful, F. potce, pow- 
dered tin, oxid, putty, also a potful, < pot, a 
l)ot: see pofi. Cf. 2 )otin,poUaiit, 2 }ot-)nctal.'] 1. 
A kind of paste or cement compounded of whit- 
ing, or soft carbonate of lime, and linseed-oil. 
mixed to the consistence of dough, in this state 
it is used by glaziers for fixing the panes of glass in win- 
dow-sashes etc., and also by house-painters to stop up 
holes and cavities in woodwork before painting. It is of- 
ten tinted u ith ^alious pigments to make it agree in color 
^\itll the surface on which it is used. 

2. A powder of oxid of tin, used in polishing 
glass and steel: sometimes called Jcwilcrs’ 2 iattg. 
— 3. Avery fine cement, used by i)lastercrs and 
stone-masons, made of lime o^y. See the 
quotation. 

Fine stuff [mortar made of fine white lime] verj' care- 
fully prepared, and so completely macerated as to be held 
in solution in water, w’hich is allowed to evaporate till it 
is of sufficient consistence for working, is called putty, 
plasterers' Workslwp Receipts, Istser., p. 121. 


4. A mixture of ground materials in which in 
potteries carthenAvare is dipped for glazing. — 
6. A mixttire of clay and horse-dung used in 

making molds in foundries Glycerin putty, a 

kind of putty, more properly a cement, made of glyceiin 
and litharge. 

putty (put'i), V. t. ; pret. and pp. ppr. 

puttying. \<xnttty, ».] To cement Avith putty ; 
fill up vnih puttj’. 

putty-eye (put'i-i), II. A name given by pigeon- 
fanciers to the ej’cs of pigeons Avhieh have a 
thick orbit of a fleshy character, 
putty-faced (put'i-fast), a. HaAdng a face re- 
sembling putty in pastiuess or color, 
putty-knife (put'i-nif), v. A knife AAlth a blunt, 


rutty-lcnivcs. 

flexiWo blade, used by glaziers for laying on 
putty; a stopping-knife. 

putty-powder (put'i -pounder), n. An artifi- 
eiallj' prepai-ed o.\id of tin (SnOo), sometimes 
mi.ved with oxid of lead (PbO), used lorpoUsb- 
ing glass and other substances, 
putt^oot (put'i-rot), n. An Amei'ican oreliid, 
Apiedrum hicmolc, producing every j'oar on ,a 
slender rootstock a corm an inch in diameter, 
filled witli an extremely glutinous matter, wbicli 
bas been used as a cement, whence the name. 


rult>TOOt {/Iflectrnm httmalt). 

X, upper part of Howennc scape ; s, a leaf from a bulb of the sea- 
son, showing attachment to bulb of preceding season; 3, fruiting 
scape. 

Each corm persists till there are three or four horizontally 
connected. The newest sends up, late in summer, a sin- 
gle much-vcined and plaited leaf, tvhich lasts tlirough the 
winter, and in spring a scape a foot or more high, with a 
loose raceme of brownish flowers. Also called Adam and 
Eve. 

putty-work (put'i-werk), u. Decoration by 
means of a composition in which ornaments 
are modeled Avhilc it is soft, and which grows 
A’cry hard. Coffers, picture-frames, shrines, etc., were 
elaborately decorated in this material in Italy in the six- 
teentli and seventeenth centuries, color being often added 
to the ornaments in relief. 

put-up (put'up), a. Concocted or planned by 
intimates or insiders, but so as to appear to 
emanate from or be the work of othere; spe- 
ciously coneeiA’ed, planned, or carried out: as, 
a 2^dt-vp job. [Colloq.] 

“Well, master,” said Blathers, . . , “thiswarn’t ai^id- 
vp thing.” “And what the devil’s a put-up thing?” de- 
manded the doctor impatiently. "We call it a put-vp 
robberj', ladies,” said Blathers, turning to them as if he 
pitied their ignorance, but had a contempt for the doctor’s, 
"when tlie servants is in it." 

Dickens, Oliver Twist, xxxi, (Davies.) 

puture, pulture (pu'tur, pul'fur), «. [< OF. 
pruiurc, puture, pouturc, poture, pulture, food, 
nourishment, < JIL. *puttura, putura, food, pot- 
tage, ^ L. puls {pull-), a thick broth or pottage: 
see pulse-.) A custom claimed by keepers in 
forests, and sometimes by bailiffs of hundreds, 
to take food for man, horse, and dog from the 
tenants and inhabitants within the perambula- 
tion of the forest, hundred, etc. 


In C Henry A*III. (ir)14)7>idnr<’ was paid for the forest 
which was leclaimed ton aids the close of that reign. 

Raines, Hist, Lancashire, II. 2.*-. 

pusi (puk'si), u. [Mcx. Iml.] TIic lan'n? of 
the A’arious dipterous insects of the genus 
which 
inhabit the al- 
kali lakes of 
western North 
Amenca, and 
are made into 
edible cakes : 
so called by 
^Mexican In- 
dians and 
Spanish Amer- 
icans. See 
E2)hydra, ahn- 
ailc, and J:oo~ 
chahhcc. 

puy^, 11. Samo 
nsjwy. 

puy2 (pAve), JI. 

[y.puy: seQ2>oy,pcH'-.'] One of tbo small a’oI- 
canic cones which are common in AuA’ergnc, 
central France. 

It is a most striking sight to see the small cones or Pwjs 
of the later date, of which there are not fewer than 230, 
still looking ns fresh and perfect ns though they liad been 
in eruption within the present century. 

Preslicich, Gcol., 1. 3C3. 

Puya^ (pfi'yii), it. [NL. (Molina, 17S2), from a 
native name in Chili.] A genus of luonocoty- 
ledonous plants of the order EromcUaccrc, un- 
like the rest of its tribe ntcairnicrc in its locii- 
lieidal, not septicidal, dehiscence, and otber- 
vrise characterized by a filifoi’ra stylo, tlivee- 
valved capsule, and numerous seeds surrounded 
by a wing. There are 3 or 4 species, natives of rent 
and Chili. They bear nanow spiny leaves ciowilcd at the 
base or apex of the unbranched and sometimes arbores- 
cent stem, and a terminal simple or pyi'amidally com- 
ound raceme, with a single sliowy flower under each 
met. Several species are in cultivation under glass, 
sometimes under the former name Pourretia, including 
white and yellow, and less often blue, pink, and green 
flowering varieties. Sec chagual gum, under 

puya^ (pu'yii), «. 1. See piooa . — S. A textile 

fiber yielcleil by the pooa. 
puyssancet, pu'yssantt. MitUlle English foms 
oi pittissaiicc, piiissaui. 

puzzelt, [Appar. < OF. puccllc, a girl, mnitl : 
see puccllc. Some compare It. j)u:::olcntc, fil- 
thy.] A dirty drab. 

Pucelle orpnszef, dolphin or dogfish, 

Shak,, 1 Hen. VI., i. 4. 107. 

Xo, nor yet nnv droyle orpti^zcl in the countrj* but will 
carry a nosegay m her hand. 

Stuhbes, Anat. of Abuses. (Xi'arcs.) 

puzzle (pnz'l). It. [By apherosis, as if *po:cl, 
*posal, from early mod. E. o^tposal, opjtoscUe, ap- 
poscllc, < ME. opposatjle, a question put, < 02>- 
posen, apposcii, E. oppose, bv apheresis pose, 

question: see ojjpose and jJOSfS.] p. A diilieult 

question or problem; speoifioally, a riddle, or 
a toy or contrivaueo wliioli is designed to try 
one’s ingenuitp’. 

Keep it like apuzzle, chest in chest, 

With each chest lock’d and padlock’d tlnrty-fold, . . , 

I yet should strike upon a sudden means 

To dig, pick, open, find, and read the cliarm. 

Tennyson, Meilin and A’ivien. 

2. EmbaiTassment ; perplexity: as, to be in a 
2>uzzlc, or in a state of purrlc. 

puzzle (puz'l), 1 '.; pret. and pp. 2»'~~le(l, ppr. 
2>u;:Aing. [< ?i.] I. irans. 1. To per- 

plex or pose with or as with difficult points, 
problems, or questions ; put to a stand; gravel. 

My Tlioiights are now puzzled about my Voyage to the 
Baltic Sea upon the King’s Service, otherwise I would 
have ventured upon an Epithalamium. 

IIou'cll, Letters, ii. 72. 

A very shrewd disputant in those points is dexterous in 
2 n(zzling othei-s. Dr. II. More, Divine Dialogues. 

You meet him under that name incognito; then, if an 
accident should happen, both you and she may be safe, 
am\ puzzle the truth. Steele, Lying Lover, ii. 1. 

2. To entangle; make intricate. 

The ways of heaven are dark and inti icatc, 

Puzzled in mazes and peiplex’d with error. 

-IffdiVon, Cato, i. 1. 

Tlioy disentangle from the 7 Kf 2 :c/crf skein . . . 

The threads of politic and shrewd design 

Tliat mn through all his purposes. 

Couper, Tusk, iii. 145. 

3. To resolve or discoA’er by long cogitation 
or careful investigation; make out by mental 
labor; cogitate: A^^th out. 

He endeavoured Xo puzzle its principle out for himself. 

Gladstone, 







Tuxi Fly [Lfh^dra ectltfc'rtiica). 
(Line slions n.itur.'il size.) 
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The bloodhound has a much more delicate nose than 
an}’ otlier known breed of hound, and can p^izdc out a cold 
scent under the most adverse conditions. 

The Century, XXXVIII. 100. 
=Syii. 1. Pcrjilcx, etc. (see cniZ»nrra5s), pose, nonplus, be- 
wilder, stairt,'cT. 

ii. inirnns. To bo bewildered; be perplexed 
or posed. 

“And now,” he cried, “I shall be pleased to got 
IJcyond the Bible — there I puzzle yet,” Crahhe, 

pu 2 zle-cup (puz'l-kup), ?f. Same as surjirisc- 

vui>, 

A t’M'-lnndledjinc^/t’-cui' painted witli Ilowere, 

lInmVtan Sale Catalogue, 18S2, Xo, SOO. 

puzzledom (pur/l-dum), n, [< + -dow.] 

A ]*u”zl(‘d or peiplexed condition; betvildor- 
ini-nt. [CollfK].] 

I was res'dvtd to tni'cl with him Into the land of prizzle^ 
<f 'Ji'. llicl urxti'in, ('larissa Harlowc, VI. 307, (/MnV.s*,) 
'ihe « oiiiltTfal intLriorof the double hasilica opens upon 
1 he Jlrst foeliii!; is simply puzzlalom. 

£. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 70. 

puzzlehead (pnr/l-liod), u. One who puzzles 
over matters that arc plain and intelligible; a 
j»crson of confused notions. 

*‘AU this thcistic philosophy of yonrs only means so 
nituli prist to their mill in the end.” *^They don't see It 
in that lipht themselves,” said Bohert, smiling "No,” 
returned tlm Squire, “ because most men ore pnzzlchrath." 

J/r*'. numphry ]]’ar(f, Itohcrt £lsmcre, xll. 

puzzle-headed (pur/l-bed-'cd), a. Given to 
jfuzzling over matters that are iilain and intel- 
ligible; al'=o, eluiractoristie of puzzlehcadp. 

Ho lifaittairc] seems to have hccti a jtvzzle-h^aded man, 
witii a large ^haro of schoTarshii), hut witli little geometry 
or lopick in his head, without nuthod, and possessed of 
little penins. Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1780. 

puzzle-headedness (puz'l-lied''ed-nea), ». Tlio 
slate of beiii^ piizzlo-lioaded ov a puzzlcliead. 
Tlir .tcnihiiiii, April 2G, ISilO, p. 291. 
puzzle-jug (iniz'1-jag), ». A siuprise-eup. 
puzzle-lock (puz'i-lok), ». See /oci'i. 

At one time it used to ho supposed that locks which 
enuM only he opened by sotting a number of rings or 
dI«Ks to a pai titular combination of lottci-s could not pos- 
sIMy be opened by anjbody vho was not In possession of 
the secret ; ami hence they were 01*^0 called puzzlcdocke. 

Eneye. iJnt., XIV. 7-lG. 

puzzlement ( puz'l-mput), v. [< puzzle + -men t . ] 
The btate (jf Ijoing puzzled; bewilderment. 

“I have lu’ard of a wedding ver}’ often,*' said Fnnnj*, 
vitJi a pretty loo): of jmzzlevxrni ami doulit, "but I don't 
know f v.n'lly uhat it means ” 

Didtecr, Xlglit and ilomiug, v. C. 
A deliglitfiil air of puzzlemi'nt came over her face. 

ir. C. Ilus^dl, Jack’s Courtship, x.\viH. 

puzzle-monkey (puz'1-inung’’ki), n. [< jnczlc, 
I'., -i- oljj. Satno as vionlxy-piizzlc. 

See Arnumriit. 

puzzle-peg (puz/l-peg). II. A short piece of 
lioard la<-tcned under tlio loivcr jaiv of a dog, 
and projeetiiig a fep- inches beyond it, to pre- 
vent him from putting liis uoso close to the 
ground. 

puzzler fpnz'lcr), ii. [< jiiizzlc -f -cri.] One 
ivho or that ivliicli puzzles or porplexcs. 

Ilclprcw, the general pttzzlercf olil heads. 

A. liroinc, rieo' on his Schoolmaster. 

puzzle-ring (puz'I-ring), n. A numlier of 
small rings inf ertn'ined with ono anotlier so 
that tliey fannot in' separated, tlio puzzle lic- 
ing to Irriiig' tlrera togellier in the form of a 
single ring or in some other combination, ns a 
sort of knot. 

puzzling (puz'Iiiig), p. a. [Ppr. of piizzlr, r.] 

1. Perple.\ing: enibarr.assiug; bewildering. — 

2. Evideii'-ing lanvildermeiit or perplo.vity; 
easily licwilderi'd or pei-plcxod. 

The sen .tnt is a imTzUny tool, that heeds aotliing. 

Sir It. VIPtrangc. 

puzzlingly (puz'ling-li), adv. In a puzzling 
manner; petplexingly. 

puzzolana, puzzolano ({liiz-o-liL'n|i, puz-o-Iii'- 

no), n. .Same n.s pozziiolniia.' 

puzzolite (piiz'(i-Iit), II. l<.puzzoJ{ann) -f -ilc-.'] 
Same as juizziinlaiiti. 

pwys, «. [W., ii state of rest, weight, a weight.] 
A Welsh weiglit of wool, about two pounds, 
pxt. A contraction of tlio Latin jj/ar/t, ‘(Ho) 
painted (it).’ 

pytemia, pytemic. Sec pyemia, pyemic. 
Pyanepsia (pl-a-nop'si-ij), n. jil. [< Gr. nra- 
iv'i'/tu (sc. iip'i), an Atlienian festival (see tlcf.), 
said to Ije so called from a di.sh of beans wliich 
Wits then cooked anti eaten, < rrlarof, aboan, -1- 
if CIV, boil.] In ancient Atiions, an annual fes- 
tival of Apollo, celebrated on tho 7tli of the 
monlli Pyanopsion (Oetobor-Novombor). It 
had the character of a harvest-feast. 
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pyarthrosis (pi-iir-thro'sls), n. [NL.,< Gr. rrov, 
pus (see pas), -1- apOpuaic, a jointing : see ar- 
tlirosis.2 The presence of pus in a joint. 

pyat, n. Seejpict. 

Pycnanthemum (pik-nan'the-mum), ». [NL. 
(F. A. Michaux, 1803), so called in allusion to 
the dense inflorescence; < Gr. wkv6;, thick, 
dense, -b avdepov, blossom.] A genus of gamo- 
petalous plants of tho order Lahiatm, tribe 
Satureincic, and subtribe Menthoidat, Itls char- 
acterized by its four nearly equal straight and divergent 
stamens, a calyx sometimes two-lipped, with five teeth and 
about thirteen nerves, and nsomewliat two-Iippcd corolla, 
with five ovate lobes, tho flowers In dense verticlllasttus, 
involucrate with crowded bracts, and commonly corj'm* 
boselypanicled. Thc138pccles,knoivnnsmou»fnin-m2nf, 
and sometimes as American hasit (see hasil^), are North 
American, and all but ono arc natives of the eastern or 
southern United States. They arc erect and rigid peren- 
nial herbs, warmly aromatic and odorous, often hoary with 
minute down, and with fiat-topped infiorcscence, frequent- 
ly conspicuous by reason of large whitened floral leaves. 
The flowers arc whitish or purple and piirple-dotted. 
They arc commonly dimorphous in having in different 
flowers their stamens either cxserlcd or included. The 
r. lancrolaUtm Is sometimes known ns Ktr< 7 i«ian thyme 
or prairie-hyssop. See cut under linear. 

Pycnaspideffi (pik-nas-pid'o-6), 11 . pi. [NL., < 
Gr. x-i'Kiiif, thick, dense, -1- da-ic (aa-nU), n round 
shield .] In Snndovnll’s system of clnssifica- 
tion, Iho fourth cohort of scutoUiplantar I'as- 
.screx, including a Iioterogeneous group of chief- 
ly Neotropical birds, such as those of the gen- 
era Itiipieoln, Chaxmorhynelms, Ccplmioplcrus, 
Tiiyra, ami Lipainjus, to which are added the 
East Indian genera Cnlyplomciia, JSitrylicmus, 
and others. 

pycnaspidean (pik-nas-pid'e-an), 0 . [< Pyc- 
naxpidcic + -««.] In oniith., having the plnnta, 
or back of fbo tarsus, studded with many small 
irregular scales or plates, as a modiCcatiou of 
the soiitelliplantar tarsus. 

pycnaster (pik-nas'tcr), n. [< Gr. avKrdf, thick, 
dense, + aaryp, a star.] A kind of sponge- 
spictilo. Snllas. 

pycnid, pycnide (pik'nid), a. Same ns pycni- 
dinm, 1. 

pycnides, «. Plural of pycni.x. 

pycnidia, n. Plural of pycnidfimi. 

pycnidial (pik-nid'i-al), a. [< pycnidi-mn -f- 
-«/.] llclating to a’pyonidium, or liaving its 
character. 

pycnidiophore (pik-tiid'i-o-for), a. [< NL. 
pycnidium, q. v., Gr. fepciv = E. 6cnrL] 
In bot., a compound sporopboro bearing pyc- 
nidin. 

pycnidiospore (pik-nld'i-o-spor), a. [< NL. 
pycnidium -b Gr. aitSpoc, seed.] In hot., snmo 
as siyioxporc. 

pycnidium (pik-nid'i-um), a.; pi. pycnidia (-it). 
[1^., < Gr. a-fKi’dr, thick, dense, -b dim. -I'll/or.] 
1. In hoi., ,a receptacle in ascomyectous fungi, 
resembling a iicrithccium, in wliieli stylospores 
or pycuosporcs are produced: snmo ns clino- 
sporanginm. See stylosnorc. Also pycnid, pyc- 
nidc . — 2. [cop.] [NL.J In catoai., a genus of 
coleopterous insects of tho family Tenebrioni- 
d.-c. Also called Oochrotus. Ericlison, 1840. 

pycnis (pik'nis), a. ; pi. jiycnidcs (pik'ni-dez). 
[NL., < Gr. -vki-6c, tliick, donso, compact.] Iii 
hot., tho snmo or nearly tho same ns clinoxpo- 
rang in in. 

pycnite (pik'nit), v, [< Gr. arardf, thick, donso, 
compact, -b -tie".'] A compact columnar va- 
riety of topaz, from tho tin-mines of .Saxony 
and' Bohemia. 

Pycnocoma (pik-nok'6-mji), a. [NL. (Bon- 
tliam, 1849), < Gr. thick, -b nijiy, hair (al- 
luding to the stainons).] A genus of apotnlons 
shrubs of the order linphorbiarriv, tribe Cro- 
tnnac, and subtribe I’lidicncliar. It Is character- 
ized by iinmeroua st.amcns which are otten flcxiions in 
the had, small terminal nnlhcrs, and n long columnar 
style. The 8 specica are cqtmlly divided In nativity he* 
tween tropical Africa and tlio XInscareno Islands. They 
are shrnhR, sometime.s becoming small trees, bearing large 
entire leaves crowded at the end of tho bmnehes, and 
monreetmis flowers In racemes in the upper a\Ils, re- 
markable for the large number of the elongated stamens, 
often over fifty, home on an elevated receptacle and in- 
ternu.xcd with glands. See I'lmiahotul. 

pycnoconidium (pik''iio-ko-uid'i-um), a.: pi. 
pycnoennidin (-ii). [NL., < Gr. irrKrdr, thick, -b 
NL. cnnidinm, \ v.] In niycol., an nsexnnlly 
produced siioro or conidiiini the character of 
which hits recently (1888) boen demonstrated. 
It is wlmtlmshccn called n fpcmtuitumln certain lichens, 
and W’ns thnught to be n lortilizlng organ, but on heisig 
sown on a piopcr medium It Immediately germinated and 
produced ti thnIlUB. 

pycnodont (pik'np-dont), a. tind n. I. a. Per- 
taining to tho Pycnodonlidic, or having their 
characters 


pycEogonoid 

II. )i. A fossil fish of the family Fyenodon- 
iidx. 

Pycnodontes (pik-n6-don'tez), a. p7. [NL., 
pi. of Fyenodne: (-odont-).] Same as Pycnodon- 
Udm. 

Pycnodontidse (pik-no-don'ti-de), n.iil. [NL., 

< Pycnodus {-odont-) -f -if?®.] A family or sub- 
order of ganoid fishes, typified by the genus 
Pycnodus, The tail is homocercal; the neural arches 
and ribs arc ossifled ; the roots of the ribs are but little 
expanded in tho older genera, hut enlarged in the later 
ones, BO as to simulate vertebrto ; the paired fins ore net 
lohatc; the tectli on the palate and on the sides of the 
mandible arc obtuse; the intermaxillary teeth are inclsi- 
fnrm ; and none of the fins are fulcrate. These fishes ore 
characteristic of the Mesozoic and Tertiary; all are ex- 
tinct. 

Pycnodontini (pik''no-don-ti'iu), n. pi. [NL., 

< Pycnodus {-odont-) '+ -tfii.] Same as Pycno- 
dontoidei. 

pycnodontoid (pik-no-don'toid), a. and n. I, 
a. Resembling or related to a pycnodont; be- 
longing to the Pycnodonioidci. 

II. n. A member of the Pycnodonioidci. 

Pycnodontoidei (pik''n6-don-toi'de-i), 11 . pi, 
{Nil., <. Pycnodus {-odont-) -b -oidei'.) A sub- 
order of ganoid fishes, characterized by a per- 
sistent notoobord, rhombic scales in plouro- 
lepidal rows, paired fins without axial skele- 
ton, and offulerate and brancliiostegal rays. 
The principal family is that of the Fyenodon- 
iidx. 

Pycnodus (pile 'no -tins), «. [NL. (Agassiz, 
1833), < Gr. irvicvdc, tbiek, + odotf {bSovr^ = B. 
tooth.) Tho tj’pioal genus of Pycnodoniidm. 

Pycnogonata (pik-no-gon'a-tjt), n. pi. [NL., 

< Gr. icvhvdc, thick, + ydw {yovar-), knee, joint.] 
Same as Pycnogonida. 

Pycnogonida (pik-no-gon'i-dil), [NL., < 

Pycnogonum + -ida.) A group of marine ar- 
thropod articulate animals, combining some 
characters of both Crustacea and Arachnida 
with others of neither of these classes; the 
soa-spidors. They have n tour-segmented c^hido. 
thonux henring four pairs of mnny-jointed legs ending in 
claws, and in the female a pair of additional appendages 



Atntnothta f^eiKitfoitoides, one of Uic — female. 

<r, esophagus ; (•, stomach, prolottgctl into tlie limbs e anil antenna: (/,• 
c, rccliiin. 

between tlio anterior legs ; n nidimontor}’ iinscgmcnted 
abdomen; a tubular or proboscis-like moutli, simple or 
appcmlaged; four ocelli; no respiratory organs; and the 
sexes distinct. The palpi wlicn present have from five to 
nine joints and end in a claw. The group has been various- 
ly rated ns n family, suborder, order, subclass, and class, 
and has been called or placed in Arachnopoda, Arand- 
formia, Aporohranchia, Loivigrada, Kymphonaeaa, Pan- 
tnpoda, Podosomata, Polygonopoda, Pscudarachna, Pyc- 
noganata, Pycnogonidir, Pycnogoindca, and Pycnogonidcs. 
Some are parasitic, others ore found moving slnggislily 
among seaweeds. Beading genera are Pycnogonum, 
PhoTichilus, Nymphon, and ininiof^ca. See also cut un- 
der Hymphon. 

Pycnogonidse (pik-nO-gon'l-de), n. pi. [NL.,< 
Pycnogonum + -it?®.] 1. A family of Pycnogo- 
nida, typifiod by tho gomis Pycnogonum, con- 
taining parasites of comparatively stout form, 
with rolativoly short and knotty legs, and tubu- 
lar month witliout either mandiblps or palpi. — 
2t. Same as tho group Pycnogonida. 

Pycnogonidea (pik'no-go-nid'e-il), n.jd. [NL.] 
Same as Pycnogonida. 

Pycnogoniaes (pik-nO-gon'i-dez), n. pi. [NL.] 
8nmo as Pycnogonida. 

pycnogonidium (pik''n6-gp-nid'i-um), )!.; pi. 
pyniagonidia (-11). [NL., < Gr. icvKvdc, thick, 
-b NL. gonidinni'.] In bot., same as stylosporc, 

pycnogonoid (pik-nog'o-noid), a. and n. I. a. 
Resembling a sea-spider; of or pertaining to 
the Pycnogonida. 



pycnogonoid 

11. Any member of the PvcJio/70«i(7a. 

Pycnogonum (pik-nog'o-mira), ;j. [NL., < Gr. 

7n'Ar)>c5f, thick, + }ori', 
knee, joint.] Tlie 
t.j*x)ical genus of 
Vlicnogonidfc, PAiU 
torale is a parasite 
of cetaceans, and is 
half an inch long. 

pycnometer (pik- 
nom'p-t6r)j 
Gr. thick, 

dense, + idTpoi\ 
measure.] An in- 
strumeut for doter- 
mining the relative 
density or specific 
gravity of solid bod- 
ies; a'spccific-grav- 
ity flask, it consists of 
a class llask with n long 
tnunlar stopper. Tlie llask, when fllleil with distilled water, 
and wlicn tlie stojipor is pressed in till the water ovcrilows 
tluongli the tubule of the stopper, will at any given tern* 
peraturc Iiold a specillc vohune and thcicforo a speelllc 
weight of the liipiid The conihined weight of the flask 
and its stopper, and the weight of m ator it contains when 
the stopper is pressed in, liaving been ascertained, and 
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liracltypoHinst; the bulbuls or roolc-tbrusbes, pjfghtt. Same aspigM, an obsolete past parti- 
typified by the genus J’l/ciionotiis. ciplo o£pi7c/il. 

pycnonotine(piK-no-n6'tin),fl. Besemblingor pygidial (iji-jid'i-al), a. [< pggidiiim -J- -n?.] 
related to rgcnonot'iis ; belonging to the Fyciw- Ot or pertaining to tlie pygidium; caudal; anal; 
notina:. _ cereal. 

Pycnonotns (pik-no-no'tus), «. [NL. (Knbl, Pygi(Jiidse(p5-ji-di'i-de),u.j)7. [NL., < Pi/f/iVli- 

. „ , ... ^ -idle.'] A family of nematognatbous 

fishes, tyx)ified by the genus Fi/giditim. They 
have a na'kcd body, air-bladder confliie'd in a capsule 
formed by tlie lateral processes of the anterior vertebnu 
only, the dorsal penerally posterior, and no adipose lln. 
The species, ahout 40, are conflned to tlie frcsli waters of 
Soutli America- Also called Trichomyclcridrc. 


littoralf, iJJ times 
ii.ittirnl bizc. 








rycnonictcfs 

also the total weight of the flask and its contents after 
the solid liudy Itos been placed in it. the tlion nnflUed 
space leflllcd with distilled >'ater, and the sltipper again 
picssed In, the weight of the bolid bodj In ah’ and the 
weight of the ^eate^ displacetl bj U when it Is pnt in the 
pjenoinetcr van be easil> deterimned. 'I'lieie are the 
data neeossarj- to compute the relative don«it) or speelllc 
gravity of the bodj —a unit of mass «if distilled water at 
•1* divided hy Its appaient voUitne at the fi.uiic (cm* 
porature being the usual unit of dcn'*ltj. 'fills unit Is 
written “I 000 ” in specltle-ti'avltv tables In which the 
spocitle ginivlt) of bodies ligliter than water is cTprosscil 
in three places of ilecitnals See ilai*iu\etcr, fjie* 

eCrte f/rom// (under f/rnnfj/), viiumc, and mow-', 
pycnometochia (pik no-nu'-to'ki.il), n. [NL., 
< (tv. Tl'Mof. lluck, olo'se. c*rovv<i<Mi, + firroxiji a 
7 )arti(*i]ih«.] Uho of particiifics or pnrlieipial 
clauses at sliort intervals; eloso sueeo.sisiou of 
participles Coinparo olujomi Uu'lnn. 
pycnometocbic (pik uo-iue-to'UiU). a. [< pyr- 
}iowctorlH>t + -/(*.] Characterized by using or 
containing participlob in close succession, 
pycnon (iiiU'non), [Also pulnnn: < Gr. 
rur, ncut. of -n'Kvdg, thick, dense, close, com- 
pact.] 1. Iiw/wr. Gr. /;/»r.vh% one of the short in- 
tervals in the chromatic or enharmonic scales, 
usually about equivalent to a quarter-stop. — 
2. In iitrtitrral music., a Iinlf-sliqi or semitone. 
Pycnonotidro (i>ik-np-not'i-do), u. ;»/. [XL., < 

+ -if/.T.] The bulbuls, nx'k-thrusli- 
cs, or Pifcniuuftmt'c rated as a family of 
sens. 

Pycnonotinae (iiiU'^no-no-trne), n. pi [NL., < 
rgcuoiiottis + -imv.] A subfamily of turdiform 
or tbrush-like oscinc i)as>criiic birds, placed in 
the family innlidic, or merged in the subfamily 



Uliitc-carcd Bulbul (Pjenonotns leiKolts]. 


182C),< Gr. iri'Ki'df, tbick,+ vurof, tbo back.] An 
e.\tensiv6 genus of Old World tbrusb-lUiO pnsse- 
rino birds, typical of tbo subfamily JPijcmnotinic 
or lavaily Pycnonotidiv. It contains about fifty 
kinds of bulbuls, ranging fromPersia andPalcs- 
tine to Sonth Africa. Also spelled Ficnoiiotus. 
See cut in preceding column, 
pyonospore (pik'no-spor), n. [< Gr. trimdt, 
close, + oizdpoc, seed.] Same as stylosporc. 
Do llary. 

pycnostyle (pik'jio-stil), a. [< Gr. arKcdf, thick, 
close, compact, + nri>?.or, column.] In classical 
coUinmar arch., nccoi'ding to tbo Afitruvian sys- 
tem, noting a conventional iutereolumniation, 
loss than that usually employed. Itis common- 
ly reckoned at one diameter and a baK. 
pyet, «. See pich, pic-, otc. 
pyebaldf, a. An obsolete form of piebald. 
pyedema tpi-fi-do'mll), u. [NL., < Gr. a-i'or, ])us 
(see pus), + oiil 9 /in,'a swotting, tumor.] Infil- 
tration witli pus. 

pyelitic (pi-o-lit'ik), a. [< pyelitis + -ic.] Of 
or noi taiuing to pyelitis ; aft'oeted with pyelitis, 
pyelitis (pi-o-li'tis), m. [NL., < Gr. a-iV.of, a 
trough or pan, bcnco tbo pelvis, + -itis.] In- 
flammaliou of tbo jiolvis of tbo kidney. Also 
called endonephritis. 

pyelocystitis (pi‘'e-lp-sis-li'tis), «. [NL., < Gr. 
a-i'f/of, pelvis, + i.ivTic, bladder, + -itis.] Iii- 
tlamination of tbo renal pelvis and of the uri- 
nary bladder. 

pyelonepbritic (pi'c-lo-nof-rit'ik), a. [< jiyc- 
tnitcpliritis + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or alTocted 
with pyelonephritis. 

pyelonephritis (jn'c-lo-not-ii'tis), «. [NL., < 
Gr. pelvis, + VfbgiSf, kidiicy, + -itis.] 

Inflainnmtion of the kidney and tbo renal 
pelvis. 

pyemia, pytemia {pi-e'mi-H), «. [NL. jtytrmw, 

< Gr. -rov, pus (see pii.s),+ ol/in, blood.] In pa- 
thnl., a fobrilo disoaso caused by the absorp- 
tion of pus, or certain of its constituents, or of 
it.s bacteria, with tbo formation of nietnstatio 
nbsec.sses. 

pyemic, pymmic (pi-5'mik), a. [< pyemia, py- 
irmia + -ic.] Of, pertaining to, or ebnraetor- 
ized by pyemia ; of the natiu-o of pyemia ; af- 
fected with pyemia. 

pyengadn (pi-cng'ga-di>), w. [E. Ind.] An nca- 
cia-ltko tree, Xylia dolahrifoniiis, one of tbo 
ironwoods, founil in eonsiderablo quantities in 
India, Burma, etc. It rises 70 or so tect witlioiit 
lirmidics, niid furnishes n rethlish-hrow'ii timhee In Inrgc 
sirt.s mill o( leinarhnhic <|niilily. It is lieailertli.sn water, 
mid so hard that the Ihinnese work it only before season- 
hiK It resists deeay e\en lietter than te.ak, and Its heart- 
wood is (iroof acralnst white ants and teredo. From Its 
power of reslstliiK shucks. It Is valnetl for pnn-carrlapcs, 
inti It Is also used for iinmcrons other puiposes reipilring 
strenpth, haidniss, and dnnitdllty. Also pimt'mfo, 
pyc-powdert, a. An old spelling ol j)i(poirdcr. 
pyet, «. A variant ofjncf. 

Pygfera (in-jc'ril), «. [NL. (Oebsenboimor, 
1810), < Gr. ruiiii), -t- aipnv, raise, lift uii.] 
A genus of le])ido]iterons insects of the boniby- 
cid family Xotodoiitidir, occurring in Emo))C 
and Asia'; tbo butf-tips. J’. hucepUata is an 
examjile. 

pygal [pi'giil), a. and n. [< Gr. arjv, rum]), -f 
-«/.] I. In roof., of or pertaining to tbo 
rump or posterior part of an animal — Py^ 
plate or smeld, in Arr/ief., one of the posterior median 
pieces of the carapace of a turtle. Sec pp/adinm, nro- 
pi/ia'nm, nnd cuts mider eornysice mul Chewnia. 

II. II. The ]>osterior median or snin-acandal 
jilate of tbo earapaco of a tortoise; ti pygal 
shield. 

pygarg (pi'giirg), ». [< L. pygaryim, a Idnd of 
antelope, also a kind of eagle, < Gr. a^i'yop) of, 
a kind of antelope, also the wbitc-tailcd ea- 
gle, Fatro alliicilla, also a kind of sandjiipor, 
Tolamis ochropus, lit. ‘ wliite-rumped,’ < rri'jv;, 
rump, -t- apiie, sbiniiig, white.] If. A kind of 
antelope, perhaps tbo addax. 

Tile liarl, fiiul tlie roclnick, mul tlie fnllovv ilecr, nml the 
wlhl goat, awl the iv/'/arr; |innrg. or, bison; Ileb. chV/mnl, 
niifl the wihl ox, nml tlie clmmois. Dent, xiv. 5. 

2. Tbo osin-ey, sea-eagle, or fisb-bawk. 
pygargue, «. Same ns pygarg, 2. 
pygargus (pi-giir'gus), ii.; pi. pygargi (-.ji). 
[NL.: see pygarg.] 1. Same ns pygarg, 2. — 
2. [cnj).] [NL.] A genus of baxvks: same as 
Circus. Koch, 181C. 


pygidium (pi-jid'i-um),)i.; yA.pygidia(-ii}. [NL., 
i Gr. any/;, mmp, + dim. Siov.] 1. Aposterior 
part of the body, in any way distinguished ; an 



Posterior IZml of Pclyncl', n polycli.tlous annelid. 
j-if from aliove, £, from l>elow, sliottinj; pygidium, etc.; c, c', noto^ 
podinl •ind nciiropodial cim of tnst true somite of the tiody; n, cirri 
of py*{*i(lmin; seta:; /t, inferior tubercle; x, anus. 

anal, caudal, or pygal part or organ : said chiefly 
of insects, enistn’eeans, and womis. (a)In entom., 
tholastilorsabilominnl segnvent.whci) wotliflcfl or special- 
ized, as into an ovipositor, sting, anal forcejis or cerci, etc. 
The term is much used in the classification of colcop- 
ters, hyincnoptei-s, mul some of the homopters. In Coleop- 
Icra, the tenn generally applies to any part of the dorsab- 
doniinal segments which may bo visible beyond the ends 
of the closed elytra. This is usually Imrder than the part 
covered by the clytm, When more than one segment is 
thus cxpostii, piipidium may be restricted to the last one, 
the next prcceiilng being distinguished as propi/gidtwn. 
(b) The tenninal division of the body of a trlloblte. Sec 
cut under TnVotfVfi. (c) The tenninal segment of a worm. 

2. [cnj).] A genus of iieinntogiintbs, tyjiical 
of the family rygidiidic. Later called Tricho- 
j)ii/c/er»s.— Divided pygidium. See ilMikd. 

pygmean, pigmean (pig-mu'nu), a. [< L. 
pygmieus, < Gr. zi'ipaio;, dwarfish: see pygmy, 
pigmy.] Pertaining to a pygmy or dwarf; veiy 
small; dwarfi.sli. 

’J'hrOMK imtnhcrlcs.s like that;ii/'7»ifn» race 
Deyonil the Iiitlinn mount. Jlillon, r. L., 1. "60. 

pygmy, pigmy (pig'mi), n. nnd n. (Xavly mod. 
K. also jnV/mtf, pigmcpfjiiuincc; < ME, jn*/ 7 »tcv, 
pygmcijy pygme ss'OF. pigmcypygmc^ F. pggmvo 
= *Sp. jnV/mro := Pg. pigmeo, pggmco = It. jn'r;- 
mco s= G.jn/t/uifiV := Sw, = Ean.jn/f/m/c 

= Pnss. pigii^ciy < L. rggmtruSy a Pygmy, dwavf, 
as ndj. dwarfisli, < Gr. in ])1. nr)/m7oq 

a Pygniy, a dwarf, adj. dwarfish, lit. long or 
tall ns a a measure of length, the 
distance from tlic elbow to the laniekles, eqnal 
to JS (Jn\n’?ot (^fingersO or about 111^ inches, a 
pnrticnlar nso of 7717 ;///, a fist, akin to L. 
uu.'?, the fist: soo pugnacious."] I. pi. 

pijgmics{~rci\7.). 1, [cop.] One of a fabulous race 
of dwarfs, mentioned by varions ancient au- 
thors. The r>’gmlcs(rygmrci, wilhnn eponymic ancestor 
lygnm'us) of (iicck fabie were lepiesentcd by Ilomcr as 
dwelling on the southern shores of Ocean, and ns being 
vvaiTvd upon by the cranes in their animal migrations. 
Later writers placed them in India nml clscwliero. The 
African I’jpmies described by Herodotus, and liilheito 
8npi>oscd 10 be equally fabulous, were apparently the 
same as the rcmark.ablo race or races of dwarfs found by 
recent cxplorci's in vaiious parts of equatorial Africa, espe- 
cially tlioso dlscov’Cicd by Stanley (ISSb) in the forests of 
the npjicr Congo region. 

Hence — 2. Alittlo or dwntfush person; adwarf; 
also, anything very small of its kind. 

In nnolhor Yle thcr ben lityllo folk, as Owci-gbcs; and 
thei ben to so mcclio ns the Piipmcycs, and thei linn no 
Mouthe. but in stodo of hire Jlouthe thei han a lytylle 
round hole. J/omfcn7fr, Tmvcis, p. :J05. 

Tliy Ood raigns in his Ark, ami I on Lni th : 

I Chalenge liim, Him (if ho dare come forth), 

Not Thee, base Pimiicc. 

Siihcutcr, tr. of Du Dartas'a Weeks, ii., Tlie Tropliics. 
Pfirimiea ax^ vugmics still though peivh’d on Alps, 
Aiul pynuuias arc pynimids iu vales. 

Yoimg, Night Tlioughts, vi. 

3. The chimpanzee: perhajis as the supposed 
original of the fabled Pygmies. 

II, rr, 1. Belonging to or resembling a pyg- 
my ; pygmean ; dwarfish ; very small of its kind ; 
little. 

Dehold the Child among his new-born blisses, 

A 6i.x years’ Darling of a vwom size. 

Ode to Immortality. 

2. In jrorVhjVOiy small of its kind; dwarfish or 
dwarf: applied' to many animals. 



pyemy 

pygmy, pigmy (pig'mi), v. t. ; pvet. and pp. 
jii/t/mied, jtipmicd, ppr. pygmylng, pigmying. 

[( 'jii/giin/, H.'j To make like a pygmy; dn-art. 
[Karo.]' 

Staiul off, tliou iroctastcv, from thy press, ] 

\\ lio jmiimirfl martyrs witli thy (UvavMiko verse. 

M'oo'/, Fasti O.von. (1st etl.), II. 709. {Latham.) 

pygmy-weed (pig'mi-iyed), n. A plant, Tillxa 
"li’ij'li.r, a tufted annual an ineli or two liigli, 
found on muddy banks from Nantuoket to 
Ji.'iryk.nd. | 

Pygo'branchia (pi-go-biang'ki-U), mjd. [NL., 
tlr. -I'}!,, rilin]i, 4- ggayx'a, gills.] In J. E. 
(iray’- <’la^<ifieation (1821), one ol two orders 
frill' mlier being Polyhraiirhiti) of gyinno- 
iirancliiato g.i-.tropods, liaving pUimo.se or 
br.tncliitig pills .■■tiiToiuidiug the antes on tUo 
nti'lille of tin hinder part of the back, and the ; 
skin niofi* or less spicnlous. It was fi.uneil tore, 
etiw till* (!!iiilii.= Oiic'iidoridx.LontUdip. Gtmwdarid.T. 
J’l'Iifcrrit.T, Trtiiiiid.v, ami Ceratosomidw. Aiithohranehia, 

i-l .1 s\ IMMI 111. 

Pygobraiichiata (pi-go-brnng-ki-a'til), ii. pi. 
[MIj., netit. ]il. of pygohianeliiatiin : see pygo- 
hriiiirhiiitt Same as Pygolirniirliid. 
pygobranchiate (in-go-brang'ki-at), a. [< NL. 
pyiliiljniiicliiatii.’:, < Ur. tre};), rump, 4- ,l/)ii},vio, 
gills: see hraiichialc,'] Haiung gills around 
tlie anils ; of or pertaining to tlie Pygohfaiiclti- 
nin. 

pygodidymus (pi-go-did'i-mns), ii.; pi. pygo- 
tlltli/mi (-mi). [NL..'< Gr. re;/,, rump, 4- chdi'/toc, 
double, twofold, twin.] Same as tlipygiit. 
pygopagus (pi-gop'a-gns), a.; pi. gygdpngi 
(- 11 ). < Gr. TTi'j//, rump, 4- -tr,oc, tliat 

w'liu-li is fixed or firmly .set, < rz/jneai, make 
fast, make solid.] In hralol., a donblo mon- 
ster with union at the buttocks, 
pygoparasiticus (iii-go-par-a-sit'i-kus), pi. 
pygdjiitrtisUifi (-si). [KE., < Gr. tTi')/A rump, 4- 
-!ipnri-rii,n', jinrasitie.] In Icrnlol,^, a [lygopagns 
where one ietn.s is a parasite, 
pygope (pi'gdp), »• A lizard of the family Pg- 
giiji'iiliflir ; a pygopnd. 

Pygopidts (pi-gop'i-dG), ii.j)/. [NL.] .Same as 
I'ygnjKiilidir. 

py'gopod (pt'gp-pod), ft. and n. [< Gr. re)//, 
rump, 4- rmr (rmi-) =E./o(if.] I. <'. 1. In <>r- 
iiilh., niinp-iooled, as an auk, loon, or gi-obe; 
linving till' legs inserted far back, appearing 
close liy till' riimi); of or pertaining to the 
gojtoih i. — 2. In livipct., of or pertaining to the 
J'ligopiidiilir. 

‘ll. 11 . In /ij /Jiff., a lizard of the family Z’//.'?'*' 

pndidir. 

Pygopodes fpT-gop'o-dez), n. pi, [NL.: see 
PHiP^P’^'l. 1 All order of sndmmin^ and diving 
birds, tin* rump-footed birds, having tho logs 
inserted very fnrbaoh, and buried in tho com- 
mon int(‘gunn*nt of the body nearly to tho heed. 

witluliftcreul writers, lint it Is now 
pencnilly cfii-ulcitM to Iiiclmlc the loons, crebes, and 
nuks. anil toixulmk* the peiiffnhis, wliich, thouph pypop* 
oddti", are ntlierunc verj dllfercnt in important rospecls. 
It then consuls oi the families ColiimhUUp, rodicipedULr, 
ami Aldd/r. In eon&eqtience of the position of the Icps, 
thc^u bluls cm hardly walk, and when on laud they as. 
gunie a ni'we nr IC'S neaily npripht attitude. Hee cuts 
under Alcn, and loon. 

Pygopodidffi (pi-gp-pod'i-dS), n. pi. [NL., < 
J'yg'gi'idi •< 4- -i/f/r.] An Australian family of 
en'glossate lac'-rtilians, tjjiified by the genus 
Pygnpus, alone representing the siipcrfiimily 
P'ljiiupnihiidin, liii ring the frontal bone exeinded 
from till' orbit, tlie prefrontal and iiostfroutal 
bones being extended and contiguous. Also 
Pygojiidit . 

Pygopodoidea (pi 'go-po-doi'de-ii), ti.pl. [NL., 
<r Pggnpodrs 4- ~iiidca.^ A superfamily of cri- 
glos.satc laecrtiliaus, represented by tho family 
J'ygopodidtc alone, having coneavo-eoiivex ver- 



lefiJiffodus. a, rudltnent of Iiind lep. 


tebra}, the clavicle Bot dilated and loop-shaped 
proxiinally, and no postorbital or postfrontal 
squamosal arches. T. Gill, Smithsonian Re- 
port, 1885. 

pygopodous (pi-gop'o-dus), «. [< pjwopod + 


’ 4871 Pyloridea 

arteriosus) of tho lower vertebrates. See tnin^ 
cus. 

pylar (pi'lar), a, i<pylc^ + . Of or per- 

taining to a pylo; specifically, pertaining to tho 
pylro of the brain. 

-o»5.*l Iironif/Zin rump-footed; specifically, of pylchef, ». A iliddlo English form of ni7c7< . 
or pertaining to the Fugopodcs, or having the pyle^f, n, A Middle English form of etc. 
characters of that group of birds: also applied pylep (pil), ^ oipylc — pue .] 

to some birds, as cormorants and peuguiiiB, A single grain of cliau. Burns, lo tiio Unco 
w’hicb do not belong to the Quid. [Scotch.] . 

Pygopus (pi'go-pus), «. [NL. (Men-oin, 1820), pyle® (pil), «. [<Gr. u-c?.//, a gate.] A pove 6r 
< Gr] Jrt/) 7 ), ru'mp, 4- wolf = E. foot.'] A ge- oilier orifice or opening of small size, as a mi- 
nnsoflizards,tj'pic.alofthofamilyZ’i///wjio//WiT, eropylo. Copes. 

having a pair of rudimentary hind limbs, i*. pylempbrasis (pi-lem-irak sis), n, n «i. 


h-jndopodus, the only species, inhabits Austra- 
lia; it is about 2 feet lou; " * 

iiig column. 

Pygoscelis (pi-gos'o-lis), ^ 

18a2), < Gr. rump, + okcTloc, leg.] A ge 
nils of pen- 
guins, ofwhicli 
the gen too or 
so-called Pa- 
puan penguin, 

I\ ptqyna or F. 
itTiiiafdtis. the 
type. It is one 
of tlioso eoin- 
iiiouly called 
Johnny by 

sailors. See 
gcutoo^, 

p'ygostyle (pi'- 
go-stil), )/. [< 

Gr. m')//,rump, 

+ <t7v7.oc, col- 
umn.] In or- 

nith,, the vo- . . ... . . , » 

inev or ploiv- 

share bone of a bird’s tail, consisting of a num- 
ber of caudal vt-rtobiw anhylosed together for 
the support of tho tail-feathers, and possessed by 
nearly all birds. 
Since * tlic oiliest 
knoun blr<ls({)f Jn- 
russlc flge) lind no 
pyposl>U’, but ft 
limp tftperinp tail 
like ft Ibfturn nith 
ft pair of Inrpc feft* 
tlieis to each veitc- 
bra (sec cut umlci' 
Archfcoptcnjx), ami 
since nil modern 
blids have a p)RO- 
■ ‘ whii • 


wW,//, a gate, 4- e/oppa^ic, a stopping: seo cm- 

11 ". ,Seo cutinprooeil- plirariic.] Obstruction of tho portal vein. 

pylephlebitis (pi-le£-lG-bi'tis), n. [NL., < Gr. 
I. H INL. (Waglor, wM//, a gate, 4- (i)!'/'£/3-), a vein, 4- -itis. Cf. 



phlebitis,^ Inflammation of tho portal vein and 
its branches. 

pylethrombosis (pi-letli-rom-b6'sis), n. [NL,, 
< Gr. a gate, + NL, thrombosis, q. v.] 

Thrombosis of the portal vein, 
pylgrimt, n. A IMiddle English foiin of 
pylon (pi'lon), n. [< Gr. rruAwn, a gateway, < 
ttWj?, a gate, a gateway.] In arch,, a monu- 
mental gateway to an Egyptian temple, or oth- 
er important building. Xlio pylon was sometimes a 
single structure, in outline resembling a truncated pyra* 




Eipl't c.nnl »l v€tlcl>r?cofan 
c.icle(/A»/i.»//'i/» Uut Piffh-tlnt of winch 
the is the p)p«'M)ic. iTwothitils 

nntnrAUizc ) 


Style, upon wnicli 
fe.iUicrs arc bunch- 
ed In several pairs, 

It (ollonstimt, tlicoreticiilly, npjcostylciiiclmlcs orrep- , 

resents .is iiiniiy coiilcscuil cauiliil vcrtcbric ns tlicro nrc pylorectomy (pi-lo-rek-to-mi), 11 . 
iiairs (it feathers in the tail— imincly, live or ai.x in most . r, k cnttih<' out 1 

lihds. up to twelve 0 . tiiure In soine. Ihtt this view . loos (t”'® 


mid. Ihrougb which the passage for the gate was pierced, 
but was more typically a combination of two such trun- 
cated pyramidal stiucturcs, connected by a lower archi- 
tectural member, in which was the gate proper. They 
were usually eovcicd with elaborate decoration in ♦ 
sculpture, together wltlihlcioglyphic inscriptions. [f, 
Often used synonymously with ;zro;n/fon. C^^'oni- Hi 
pare propnlnn.) Various foims of the p)lon oro 
used as lilci oglyphic sj mbols. That shown in the 
cut Stands for On, tho Greek Heliopolis. ' 

■' [<NL.i)!/- 

Exeision of , 


not rt'st* upon ohscrvathiii. Whatever Its inorpliolosical l y ir, \ “ , ry xrr i n 

character, the pjpoptylcis always the last bone of the toil, pyloric(pi-lor ik\ fr..'XU(l «. [\ is Lt, pylorus "t* -IC.J 
and a1w;us conspiciioMs in flizc; In sliapc it is very vaii* f ^ Xn annt., of or uertaiuing to the riylorus; 

l.ir.la ** . V r.. 1 


able in (i^lferciit birds, 

pygostyled (prgo-stild), a, [< + -cd-.] 
EuniisUed with a pygostylo ; lormiug or cou- 
vorted into a pygostylo. 

Tail short as to Its vertebrte, Avhich arc pygodifled. 

Coucs, Key lo N. A, Ulnls, p. 238. 

pyic Cpi'ih), ff. [< Gr. ttI’ov, pus, + -*o,] Of or 
belonging to pus; punilout. 
pyiamas, «♦ pi* Same as pajamas. 
pyKf, pyket, und v. Obsolclo spollings of 

pykedt, A Middle English form of piked, 
pykeyst, h. A ^liddlo English fonn of pickax. 
Prompt. Parv, 

pyknometer, Same as pijcnomctcr. 
pyknon, Soopyenon, 
pyla (pi'h’j), «. ; pi. }>ykc (-lo). [NL., < Gr. 
a gate.] Tho orifice by which each x>araque- 
duct or optic veiitriclo of the brain corammii- 
entos with tho aqueduct of Sylvius, 
pylagoras (pi-lag'o-ras),«.; pi. pglagorai (-ri). 
[< (ir. Uv?a}6par (soo dof.),< Ili'to, tho Pass 
of TltennopyJm (jd. of Tzbh/, gate, pass), + 
<tycipen>, collect, gather; sco agora, 1 In anciont 
Urecee, an elected delegate or reproseutativo 
of a constituent state in tho Ainphictyoiiic 
Couucil. TIic pylagoi-ai wero secondary to tho delegates 
entitled fiieromnntiones (hw hicromnewon), and had their 
name from the older place of assembly of tho rytiiian 
AiniJhictyoiiy, at TyJa! (Tliermopyiro). 

pylagore (pi'la-gor), «. [< Gr. IIi»Art)d/mf : see 
pylagoras,'] Same as pylagoras, 
pylangial (pi-hm'ji-al), a, [< pylangi-mn + 
-«?.] Pertaining to tho pylaugium. 
pylangium (pi-lnn-ji'um), ; pi. py7«»/77u(-il). 
[NL., < Gr. Tz'vly, a gate, + iqyeiov, a vessel.] 
The first section of the arterial trunk (trimcus 


opposed to cardiac; as, p/y7orit* valve; pyloric 
orifice; pyloric compartment of the stomach. 
Seo cuts under JJibranchiata, ink-bag, and »i- 
icstinc. 

In the darter, W'hich has a pyloric division or compart- 
ment of the gizrnid, this is neaily illled with a inass of 
matted hairs, a peculiar modification of the epithelial lin- 
ing, serving to guard tlio pyloric orifice. 

Concff, Key to N, A. Birds, p. 213. 

Pyloric artery, a branch of the hepatic artery, distrib- 
uted to the pyloric extremity and lesser cuivaturc of tho 
stoinacli. Tlie name is Bometimes restricted to the small 
lirauch given oil to the pylorus only — Pyloric cseca. (a) 
In ichth , more or less numerous crccal diverticula which 
are generally found about the beginning of the small intes- 
tine of fishes. (?j) In entovx., the crccal diveiticnla with 
wliich the chylillc ventricle of an insect may be provided. 
Sec cut under lilaUulfc.— Pyloric glands. See ylaml.— 
Pyloric orifice, same as pylorus, 1 (a). — Pyloric osslclB, 
a transverse, partly calcified jjlato situated in tho roof of 
the pyloric part of the stomach of some crustaceans, as 
cr.aw’fish, and connected with thoptci-ocnidiacbytheyygo- 
cardiacosslclc. — Pyloric plexus. See pfcj w.?. — Pyloric 
sacs, in ecbinodcrniB, dilatations of tlie alimeiitai'y canal, 
as of a starfish, on the aboral side of the eai diac sacs, sep* 
aiutcd by a constriction fiom tbe latter, and piovided with 
tubular processes along the aboral aspect of a ray or arm. 
—Pyloric tube, a narrowed or tubular part of the sto- 
mach of ft fish.— Pyloric vein, a small vein accompany- 
ing tlio pyloric nrtciy and emptying into the portal vein, 

II. 'u* pl‘ 7’ho pyloric cteca of a fish. 

When nscciuling into frcBli water wltli their ova .learly 
ready for extrusion, their wfoncs arc loaded with fat. 

The Field (London), Bee. *20, 18S5. 

Pylorideat (pl-lfi-xid'o-il), n. pi. [NL., < Gr, 
wi'Xcjpdf, also wny'oiynic, a gate-keoper (see pylo- 
rus), + -?dcu.] Ill DeBlainvUle’s classification, 
t)ic tenth family of hivalvo inollusks, character- 
ized by gaping sliells with deep pallial emar- 
gination. it contains a number of genera now dissoeb 
ated in Bevernl dllfeient fiimilies, especially J/yida?, £'o- 
lenidic^ Faxkavidir, and (Jastrochmiidce, 



pyloridean 
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pyloridean (pi-lo-rid'e-an), a. and [< NL. 
Fyloridca + I. a. Gaping, as a bivalve 

inollusk; of or pertaining to the Pyloridca. 

II, n. A member of the Pyloridca. 
pyloristenosis (pl-lo-ris-te-nd'sis), n, [NL., < 
Gr. TTv'Aupoc, pylorus, + c-lvufftg, a narrowing, 
straitening, \ arevovv, narrow, straiten, arevd^j 
naiTow, strait.] Morbid contraction of the py- 
lorus. 

pylorochesis (pI-lo-ro-k6'sis), u. [NL., < Gr. 
7Tv?Mp6g, ])ylorus, + a carrying, driving 

(taken in sense of ‘lioldiiig^), < oA'*/r, bear, car- 
ry, drive, < tx^iv, hold, have.] Obstruction of 
the pylorus. 

pylorus (pMo'rus), ; pi. Gri). [NL.,< 

LL. })ylorns, < Gr. 7ri»/\wpof, also Tru/oi'ptjf, a gate- 
keeper, also the lower orifice of the stomach, < 
‘TTvAT}, a gate, a pass, + wpa, Ionic oyiv, care, liced, 
or oapof, a watcher or warder, < opar, see,] 1. 
In the early churchy a doorkeeper; an ostinry 
(which sec). — 2, In anai.'. (a) The orifice of 
communication between the stomach and the 
intestine, by which tlio contents of the stomach 
pass into tlie intestine, it is usually sllufitcd on tlic 
rijtlit-hand side, opposite the cardiac or esophageal orifice, 
but may closely approximate or bo adjoined to the latter. 
Sec cut under stomach, (/i) Tlio fold of mucous 
membrane, containing muscular libers, whicli 
guards tiio pyloric orilico, or other contrivance 
for retarding or opposing the passage of food 
from the stomach into the intestine, (c) The 
pyloric end or division of the stomach. — 3, In 
llydrormi, a valvular struoturo which separates 
the gastric from the somatic cavity in the si- 
phonophoroiis liydrozoans— Antrum pylori. Sec 
nntnnn. - Sphincter pylori, a bundle of unstriped mus- 
cular fibers encircling the pjlorlc cud of the stomach, 
pymma (pimhi), u. Sumo ns blondiroodj 4. 
pympert, r. t. An obsolete variant (or misprint) 
of 2 >aiii 2 )cr. 

Good mistress Statham, , , . seeing what case 1 wa.s in, 
hath fetched me home to her own house, and doth jnnnjtcr 
me up M illi all dillgenee, for 1 fear a consumption.' 

AaUnifr, sermons and Itemalns (1‘arkcr J^oc.). p. .'isO. 

((bunV/ ) 


pyonephrosis (pl''9-nef-r6'si3;i, «. [NL,, < Gr. 
n-i'or, pus, + ve^pdg, Iddnoy, + -osis.] The pres- 
ence of pus in the kidney and its pelvis, 
pyonephrotic (pi'o-nef-rot'ik), n. [< pyoncpli- 
rosis (-ot-) -1- -ic.] Pertaining to pyoneplirosis. 
pyoningt, «. See 2 >‘o>ii)ig. 
pyonyt, »i. An ohsoleto form oipiony, j)cony. 
pyopencardium (pi-6-por-i-kilr'di-nm), ti. 
[NL., < Gr. Trim', pus, -k NL. pericardium : see 
jtcricardiiiiii.] The presence of pus in the peri- 
cardial sac. 

pyoperitonitis (pl-o-per’i-to-ni'tis), 11 . [NL., 
< Gr. -i’op, pus, + iTL. jicri ion ills, q. v.] Sup- 
purative peritonitis. 

pyophthalmia (pi-of-thal'mi-ii), «. [NL., < Gr. 
iri'ov, pus, -k ofUa^pia, a disease of the eyes : see 
oplitlinlniia.'i Production of pus in the eye. 
pyopneumothorax (pi-6-im-mo-th6'raks), n. 
[NL., < Gr. —I'or, pus, + irrtv/ion’, hing, -k Oupa^, 
t liorax.] Same as pneumojujothorax. 
pyopoesis (pi’o-po-d'sis), «. Smnoes pujopoicsis. 
pyopoiesis (pl’o-poi-e'sis), «. [NL., < Gr. irvov, 
pus, -k -ottjcic, production, < -oicir, make.] Sup- 
puration; production of pus; j.yosis. Alsoj)i/o- 
)>orsis. 

pyoptysis (pi-op'ti-sis), «. [NL., < Gr. -l-or, 

pus, + irrraic, a spitting, < rr-iw, spit.] Ex- 
])octoratiou of pus. 

pyorrhea, pyorrhoea (pwi-ro'ii), u. [NL. pj/or- 
rlio'a, < Gr. a-.-or, pus, -k /Wn, a tlow, < /(fir, 

lloM-.] Piirideiit discharge Pyorrhoea alveo- 

laria, an alveolar abscess. 

pyosalpingitis(i»l-6-sal-pin-ji'tis),«. [NL.,<Gr. 
error, pns, + ca/zt}^ (traXrr/) >-), a tube, + -if/.f.] 
Purulent inflainiimtion of a Fallopian tube, 
pyosalpinx (pi-o-saPpingks), ». [NL., < Gr. 
Tfor, pus, + a tube.] The ]»rescnce of 

pus in a Fallopian tube. 

Tlio (tlftlcuUy of ncciirutc dlnciio.ils between n ;>voc(t?. 
jnnxftiul ft liydrosnlplnx . . . must here be tftken into nc- 
count. jMuert, Xo. SITT, i>. sy7. 

pyoaapremia (pt'o-sap-re'mi-ii), ii. [NL., < Gr. 
-ror, pus, + an-pde, rotten, + ni/m. blood.] Tlie 
iufoctiott of tlie blood with a purulent exiidiito, 


P3maclet, ». A Middle English fortn of jiiinuiclc. 
pyncht, r. An obsolete siiolling of pinch. 
pyndt, pyndert. Middle English fortus of jniid, 
piiidcr. 

pynet, ». and r. A Middle English spelling of 

JItIK-. 

pynnet, u. and r. A Middle English form of jiiiii. 
pyoblennorrhcEa (pi-o-hlcu-o-re'ii), n. [NL.,< 
Gr. mur. pus, -k /l/n-roi, mueus, 4- /kuu. u How, 
< (ifir, How. Cf. hU iiiiorrlua.] Mueo-purulctit 
dtsehitrgo. 

pyochezia (pi-o-kO'zi-ji), u. [NL., < Or. iri'or, 
pus. -k v.'fir, ease oneself.] The eouditioii in 
wliieli pus is diselmrged by tlie iiitostiiio. 
pyocffiha (pi-o-soTi-ii), ». [NL., < Gr. rrhr, pus, 
-k Mil'/ (a, It eiivity; seo caiiii.] The presciiee 
of pus in tile nhdumiiml eiivity. 
pyocolpos (pi-o-kol'post, ». ’[N’Ij.,< Gr. xior, 
lius, + ^u/zul, woml).] The presence of pus in 
the vagiiiu. 

pyocystis (lii-ii-sis'tis), n. [NL.,< Gr. nor, pus, 
+ Kecrq, bladder: seo cyriis.] An eneysted col- 
lection of pus. 

pyogenesis (pi-O-jen'e-sis), n. [NL., < (ir, nor, 
pus, -k jirta/f, origin, Bourec: see f/ents/.v.] The 
generation of pus ; the theory or jirocess of the 
formation of pus. Also piimjcnin. 
pyogenetic (pi'o-jo-net'ik), a. [< iiiiotjciicsi.i, 
after gciirlic.] rertniiiiiig to jiyogeiiesis ; liyo- 
genic. 

pyogenia (pi-o-je'ni-u), u. [NL., < Gr. nor, 
pu.B, -k -jtrf/o, < iiroducing.] .Same ns 

pyiMjcncsifi. 

pyogenic f|)i-o-jon'ik), a. [< Gr. trior, pus, 
+ -iiri/c, producing, -k -ir.] Having relation 
to the formiition of |ius ; producing or gencnit- 
ing pus. — Pyogenic fever, iiycmln. 
pyohemothorax (pi-o-ho-mO-thd'raks). u. 
[NL., irreg. < Gr. nor, pus, -k ol/oi, litood, -k 
lluipar, thorax.] Tlie presence of pus mid blood 
ill the pleural cavity. 

pyoid (pi'oid), a. [< Gr. —inruh'/r, like pus, < 
nor, pus, -k ihlof, form.] Having the niiture 
of or resembling pus; iiurulcut. 
pyolymph (pi'o-hmt), «. [< Gr. nor, pus, -k 

NL. lymphn, lymph : seo lyiiijih.'] Lyuuph some- 
what turbid with pus-corpuscles, 
pyometra (pi-o-md'trii), ». [NL., < Gr. -ior, 

pus, -k pl/Tpa, uterus'.] The presence of pus 
in the uterus. 

pyonephritis (pi''o-uef-ri'tis), ». [NL., < Gr. 

wior, pus, -k NL. iiC 2 >hritii', q. v.] Suppurative 
inflammation of tho Iddnoy. 


as pus. 

pyoscope (pi'd-skop), a. [< Gr. nor, juts, + 
oftonu', view.] An inslriimcnt for tlio dotor- 
miiiatioii of the amount of fat in milk. 

Osis ([ii-6Vis), II. [<Gr. rriuair, sujqmration, 
norr, cause to suppurate, < nW, pus: see 
pit.v.] The progress or formation of ims. 

pyott, «. See pirl. 

pyothorax (pi-d-th6'raks). a. [NL., < tlr. n'nr, 
pus, -k Hu/m;, lliorii.x.] The presence of pus in 
a ]ileural cavity; omi>yonm. 

He Imtl Been the raphl fonn.'itlon of rm ftbsce«s follow nn 
fxplonitory puiictare In a ca^oof tnluTCtihnig/ti/ttf/joraT. 

/-fined, No. ai70, j). 

pyracanth (pir'n-kanth), )i. [< Gr. m-pfiMn 
a variety of t horn, < rrvp, fire. + fUni/lof, a priek- 
ly tree, n tliorii.j A thorn, CraUcyas Pyra^ 
eautha, found iii tho south of Eurojie. 

pyracid (jU-ras'ifl), n. Sumo as pyro-acid. 

pyral (piMul). [< jajrc + -fd.] Of or per- 
taining to a ]>yro. 

Whether unto eipht or ton IkmIIcb of men to nihlc one of 
n noman, ns beiinr tnorelnllaminnhlo, ninl unctuously con- 
ktlliitcil for the better jmrall eonibu'itlon, were any rn- 
tlon.il pi-netl“e. Sir T. liroirnr, I'ni-buiinl, Iv. 

In connection with each house supiK»3ed hy Mr. Oushinpr 
to tic tlie hou«e of a cl»u or one of the soci»»h»triinl dlvi* 
slons Bueti ns :ue found ninoiu; tlic Tueblo Indians, naa 
n lial the e.xplorer calls a v;/ral mound. <»n this the bod- 
ies and effects of tlic «le:ui » ere cunsiKiicd to lire, 

Science, XII. 40. 

pyralid (pir'a-lid), o. and «. 1. a. Kosoinbling 
a moth of tho family PyraluUc ; bolonging to 
this family; pjTalidoous. 

II. a. A pyrulid moth; any inombor of tho 
Pyrahdiv or Pyrahdnia. 

Also fyyralidnw. 

P5Talid35 (pi-ral'i-do), ii. /d. [NL. (Jjoaoh, 
IHIP), < Pyralis + -id.r.] A liotorogonoons fam- 
ily of moths, of nnoertain limits and ohuvactors. 
Tfie\ lire gciicnill, uf iiicdiiim size nr smnll, w itli ulcmlcr 
liuiltcs nnit long legs, amt ultti lintb iiinxill.iry nml bibliil 
Tiiilpl. Ttic fftltill} lili-s 111 fact for liiany ycius ticcii a rest, 
lug place fnr genera wbicti iln not Hint place in the ntlicr, 
licttcr tlcHncil, fainllfc.s. Also l‘;/niliitiiia. iiiul preferably 
I'ltriilidul/r. .See ent muter ta’r-nnif/t. 

pyralideous (pir-n-lid'6-us), a. [< pyrulid + 
-«>H,v.] Pyrulid; 'of or’perliiiiiiiig to the I’yra- 
lidiiia : as, “ tlio pyralideous groupd’ Staiutou. 

PyTalidid£E(pir-u-lid'i-dd), H.jd. [NL.] Sumo 
as I’liralidic. 

pyralidiform (pir-a-lid'i-f6nn). a. [< NL. Py- 
ralis {-id-) -k ij. forma, form.] Having tlio form 
or structure of a pyralid moth ; pyrnlidiuo or 
pyralidootis; belonging to the PyruUdiformia. 


PStramid 

Pyralidiformia (pir-a-lid-i-for'mi-ii), n. ^d. 
[NL.: see iiyraiidiform.) A group of 'pjTalidi- 
form or pyralideous moths. Uchranh, 1802. 
Pyralidina (pir'''a-li-dl'nii), a.jd. [NL., < Py- 
ralis {-id-) -k -i««2.] Same as Pyralida;. 
pyralidine (pi-ral'i-din), a. and n. Same as 
liyraiid. 

Pyralis (pir'a-lis), n. [NL. (Schrauk, 1801), < 
L. 2 >yralis, < Gr. -vpa?/ig, rrvppaXic, a winged in- 
sect supposed to live on fire, < -vp, fire : see 
jii/rc.] A genus of moths, typical of the family 
Pyralidjv, having a conspicuous proboscis and 
asconding palpi. About a dozen species are 
known, mainly European. P. fariunlis is a 
cosmopolitan flour-pest, 
pyrallolite (pi-ral'o-lit), ii. [So called as tak- 
ing anotlier color ; ’< Gr. -ip, fire, -k a?./.og, otlier, 
-k '/.iOoc, stone.] A xvliito or m-eenish altered 
variety of pjToxcno, found in Finland, 
pyramid (pir'a-mid), n. [Formerly also, as L., 
2 >yramis, pi. "pyramidcs ; = F. 2 >!/’’dmidc, for- 
merly piramidc = Sp. 2 >irdmidc ='Pg. 2 iiramidc, 
2 iyramidc = It. 2 >iramidc = D. 2 >iramicdc = G. 
2 >yramide = S\v. 2 >!/ramid = 2 >yramidc, < L. 
pyramis {-mid-), < Gr.rrvpapi; {-pui-), a pyramid, 
perhaps < Egjqit.jiir-cwf-KS, the slanting edge of 
a pxTamid. Some have imagined a connection 
xvitli Gr. Trip, flro, ns if named from tho rosera- 
hlnucc to a tapering flame.] 1. A massive striic- 
tiiro of polygonal, usually square plan, the sides 
of which slope, each usually in one plane, to a 
common npox, I’jTomids have been erected in differ- 
ent parts of tlic world, especially in K^rypt, wliere there 
are nninejons groups in ditferent styles of e.xeciition and 
states of preservation. By fnr the most interesting of these 
groups Is tliat of Ghizch, near Cairo, where there arc three 
jiyniiniils of large size, atrd several smaller ones. All the 
ilgyptian pyramids were built for tombs, and certainly in 
most cases, if not in all, for royal persorrages. Tlrey arc re- 
markable not oirly for tire great size of many of them, but 
for the manner itr wJilch tlrey were Ircimetically scaled, 
there hcitrg rro external opening of atry kind, nor any hr* 
dicatlorr of the place in which tire munrruy had been de- 
posited; on tire contrar>', some of them exhibit ver>' in- 
genious arrangements intended to lead astray tlrosesearcli- 





The cf Chizeii, Hgj pi. 


ing for thescpulclrral chamber. Bvcrj'thrng was planned 
in their construction to Insure permanence, concealment, 
and security from x lolation. Of tire three great pyramids 
nt Oliizoh, tiro largest nnd by far the most important nnd 
Irrferesting Is tlie so-called Great I’jT.unId, in regard to 
wblch a verj* e.xtensive literature exists, nnd xvliich has 
freer ueiitly Itccn measured nnd elaborately dcscrilrcd. It 
is tire largest x\ork of man’s Itands in tlic world, havitrg 
iieert oiigirrally 4S1 feet in lieight, and each of tire sides of 
its vei*y nearly s([uaro base measuring on the average 
rteailv ToO feet (tX'KiS.a In., Petrie). It is the only one re- 
mairilirg of the “seven wonders of the world." Its inte- 
rior stirrcture is more elaborate than tlrat of any of tho 
other- pyramids, and some of the features which it displays 
arc peculiar, and renrarkairle as showing the desire of tire 
builders tlrat at least one geometrical fact of fundamental 
Irrrportancc slrould bo incorporated itrlo the structure. 
Tlrtrs the height of the Great Tyramid hears, with reitrark- 
nlile irrccbion, tire same relation to tire total leirgth of the 
forrr siiles of its ba^e that the radius of a circle lias to its 
cireirnrfereirce, and other iirdicatioirs of the ir ratio exist 
Itr its hrterior. Tills and other interesting peculiarities of 
tills p) ramid Irave led various persons, some of whom have 
iiceri einirrent in science, to arlopt tire view tlrat It was a 
divinely irr spired lutilding, and tlrat tire so-called “colfer” 
contained witlrln the principal sepulchral clianibcr was 
lirterrded to serve as a standard of weights aird measures 
arrd a record of vaiiorrs furrdarrreittal facts itr geophysics, 
turd trot for a sarcophagus. Of the nraiiiier In xihieh the 
Itirge storres of wltich tlris jiyramid is built x\ ere iulsed to 
tlredr lueseirt jiositloir but little h deilriitely known, but 
It Is Irtferred tlrat tire work was done witlrout tire aid of 
cotrt plicated machinery; that they x\ ere sltaiied — toa very 
considerable exteirt at least — by the irse of saws of bronze, 
the teeth of xx hich were gerns or Itnrd stones, has been 
clearly sliown by the nrost recent investigations. The 
date of theGrcat Pj rnrnld, x\ hich is believed to have been 
hurltby or for Kirrg Sliufu (Clteops) of tire fourth dynasty, 
is variously fixed iiy Egyptologists at from 2450 to 4235 
ir. c. The latter Is the date assigned hy ilariette. 

2. In (jeom.^ a solid contained by a piano poly- 
gon as base and other planes meeting in a 
point. This point is called the vei-tox of the pyramid; 
arid the planes xvhlch meet in tlicveite.x are called tire 




pyramid 

sides, which are neccssarilj' all triangles, having for their 
bases the sides of the base of the pyramid. Any pyramid 
is in volume one third of a prism that lias the same base 
and altitude. Pyrainidsarcdenomlnatedfromtheilgurcsof 
their bases, being triaiigulnr, square, pentagonal, etc,, ac- 
cording as tlie base is a triangle, a square, apentagon, etc. 

Knou ledges arc as pyramids, whereof historj* is tlie 
basis. Bacon, Advancement of learning, ii, 105. 

3. In crtj^iial.y ti form, in any system but the 
iPomotric, bounded by eight, twelve, sixteen, or 
Twciil y.fourplaues, and consisting of two four-, 
j-i-v*. < or twelve-sided pyramids placed 
lia**'- to base. The name is also e.vtended to embrace 
any f'^»rm the planes of which intersect .all three of the 
nws; In the nionoclinic system it includes only four, and 
in the tn'clinie only tv o planes, being in cacli case an oj»en 
fi'nn. If the pb>*HS intersect tlic lateral a.\os at tiio as- 
snuu'd unit ilj-t-un 1 “=;, the pyramid is called a iniif ptirn- 
; olhvr forms art designated viacro2>yrairiith, cUnopyr^ 
au'ulf, etc. llu'co terms), according'to then position. 
In tlie t*'tr.igojial sj>tcm a unit pyr-arnid is aho called a 
l->rn(<piirav\i'l, nr pjraniid of the llrst order nr senes, ami 
a ^<Ina^c octahedron formed by pynrmidal planes parallel 
to otn' of the lateral axes is in distinction called a dcnlcro- 
puramid or diamtlral pyramid, or one of the second or- 
der or Btric«. ’J'hesc terms are also used in an analogous 
manner in the hes,agonal system. 

4;. Ill ror;7. and nnat., a p 3 -i'amidnl or eoniral 
part.stnictiu'c, or organ; specifiealU-, a mass of 
loomtiidinnl fibers on each side of the anterior 
median fissure of the oblongata. See cut un- 
der JJ!<i.<mo!jrniic!iii . — 5. Tlie jiile of five or si-X 
triangular valves covering an opening on tlie 
oral surface of tlie hodj' of a ej-stie orinoid. 
Tlie structure is varioush’ intoriireted as ova- 
rian or oro-anal. — 6. In mcdi'rtil arch., a piii- 
uaelc of quadrangnlar plan, most euinmoulj- 
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The uj^rp^amid Is formed by alt the vertebne from the 
ahai 


lar lip plicated or simple. Species are distributed in all 
seeoiiil cervfc.al to the last lumbar, and this is again sub- temperate and warm seas, 
divided into three lesser pyramids j the lower pi/ramid is pyramides, n. Plural ot piiravtis. 
composed-of the sacrum and coccyx. , pyiamidia «. Plural Of 

pyranudal (pi-ram i^al), rt. \=JP.2)yramidal pyramidic (pir-u-raid'ik)j [< -fc.] 

= Sp. jyirnmtdal Vq, pyramidal = It. pirn- Having the form of a pyramid; pyramidal. 
'inidale „ D. piravucdaalj ^ ML. pyravndahSf Their gold in pyramidic plenty piled, 

pertaining to a pyramid, < L. pyramis a Shenstone, Elegies, six. 

pyramid: see pyranitd.] 1. Pertaining to a pyramidical (pir-a-mid'i-kal), a. [K pyramidic 
pyramid, or lititung Its form. Also ptjramidical. Sarao aspyramidic. 


He [Plato] would compound the earth of cubical and 
Are of pyramidal atoms, and tlie like. 

Cudivorth, Intellectual .System, p. .53. 
These meadows are planted with mulberry trees, and 
adorned by ihapyramidal tomb of Caius CcsUtis. 

Eustace, Italy, I. xi. 

2. In hoiof anat.^ and codl.^ shaped more or less 
like a pyramid ; conical ; pyi-iform.— p 5 rramidal 


The contrivance of nature is singular in the opening and 
shutting of bindewceds, performed by flvelnflexuies, dis- 
tinguishable by pyramidical figures, and also different 
colours. Sir T. Droxonc, Garden of Cyrus, Hi. 

This bounding line [of a building] from top to bottom 
may either he inclined inwards, and the mass therefore 
pyramidical; or vertical, and the mass foim one grand 
clilf ; or inclined outwards, as in the advancing fronts of 
old houses. Buskin, Seven Lamps of Architecture, Hi. § 6. 


bell-flower, an oruamenl.ll plant, Cnm;)(in«I<iy)!/rnmiiia- pyramidicallv (pir-a-mid'i-hal-i), adv. In a 
euuoifoJm'S',;;;;^ a?^“^ pjTamidieal manner- in the form ofapyramid. 

ramldal column. Same as fasciculus gracilis.— Pelion, being the least, is placed above Ossa, and thus 
rsLmldal hemlbedrism. See Acwu'Ardmwi.— Pjram- they rise pj/rnmidicaffy. /’ope, Odyssey, xi., note. 

ttllSSl'Sfer'li? SSo pyramidlcalness (pir-^-midri-kal-nes), The 

ramld^ plane, incry/jtoL.oneof tlie fnccsofapyiamlcial character of being pyiamidie, Salley^ 1/27. 
crystal. Scoi»»/rrtmid,3.— Pyramidal tract, a system of psnramidion (pir-fi-raid'j-on), Ji.; pyramidia 
nerve-fihcra^which originate in the cortex, in theregionof (-«). [NL., < Gr. ^'iTVpauidtoVj dim, of irupa/r/f, a 



the ccnti-al fissure, pass down in the posterior limb of the 
Internal capsule and tlicccntial section of the crusta, form 
the pjTUinids In the oblongata, and divide Into the direct 
and crossed pjTamidal tracts, to terminate in the imme- 
diate vicinity of and in close idiyslological connection with 
the origins of motor nerves in theanteiior columns of the 
siiliial cord. Some few fillers may pass to the lateral pyram* 
iilal tract without crossing, nnd a few may cross and re- 
cross in the coid to tlie otlgiiinl side. (Also called pc- 
duncular tract.) The pyramidal tract crossed is that part 
of tlie p)Tamidal fibers which crosses In tlie oblongata to 
pass downward In the posterior part of the latcnal column 
of the opposite side of the cord. The pyramidal tract di- 


pyramid: sco pymtmV?.] In arch., the apex in 
the shape of a small pju'amid which often ter- 
minates the top of an obelisk, and was very 
commonly sheathed with a cap of metal : often 
applied to any comparatively small structure 
or member of pyramidal shape, 
pyramidist Cpir'a-mid-ist), «. [< pyramid + 
One who makes a special study of the 
pyi’amids of Egypt, or is yorsed in their struc- 
ture and history. 


is that part of the pyminldal fibers which descends p3nraiIlidoid (pi-ram'i-doid), 5?, K Gr. 'izvpa- 

If /lif (-/iiiS-), pj-ramid, + riiSof, form. Ci. pyra- 

It lies Close to (lie antciior median fissure, and IS some- a z.'L ai 

limes called tlie column o/Tiircfr. A parabolic spindle. Also pyretmoid. 

pyraniidale(pi-rnni-!-da'16), n.; pl.jiyrflrniiV/alm , . • . ■i. i, rr 

(pir"n-ini.da'li-a). [NI.., niut. of pyramidnlis, P^aimdoidal (pir-n-mi-doid'al), o. [<pyraim- 
q. v.J Thocmieiformbone of tbo carpus, move Having llie shape of a pjTami- 

inUy called oc pyramidale. aoiU. . . 

pyramidalis (pi-ram-i-dii'iis), pl.^iyiYimfiln- P^s-midon (pi-ram i-don), iu [< pymmjd + 


fes (-ISz). [NL., .sc. miisciiluc, muscle: sco py- 
remiddi.] One of several different pyramidal 
or p.vriform muscles, (n) lu hmnan anal. : ( 1 ) The 
oxteriml rectus muscle of the abdomen, n small trlangu. 
lar muscle, two or three inches long, arising from the os 
puhls in front of tlie rectus, and Inserted Into the linc.a 
nlba holow the imvel More fully called jntramidalis <7&* 
dami*ni>, and also rectus externus. It la comparatively 
small nnd vc.sllgi.il, and often absent, In man, repre.sent- 


J'jrjmiili— ApM'i il iiuttre^ses of Khciins CnthcJral, 1 Miicc. 


lu;. . ....... 

the pubes to tlie clavicles. (2) A slip from the occipito* 
frontalis, Ij lug upon the nose, more fully called pyrami'dn- 
Us nasi. Also called dorsalis naritim,3troecrus nasi, nnd 
procerus, (b) In ornith., one of tlie two muscled of the 
nictitating membrane, situated upon Uie hack of the eye- 
Imll, of a pyramidal or pyriform shape, cooperating witli 
the quadratus In movementB of the third eyelid. Sco 
third cut under cyri.— Pyrcimldalis abdomlniB. See 
def, (rt) (1).— PyramldaliB femoris. Same as pyrifor- 
mis . — PyramidaUs uarium. Same ns levator labii sti' 
perioris alfcgue nasi (which see, under levator). Sec also 
ffncmny.nrmrc/e.undenniMcfel,— Pynunldalis uaBl. Sco 
dcf. ( 0 ) (2). 

pyramidalisin (pi-ram'i-dal-izm), Ji. [< pyram- 
idal 4* -ww.] Tlio body of facts or beliefs re- 
specting the pyramids of Gbizob. C. Piazzi 
Smyth 


on, as in harmonicon, accordion, etc,] In or- 
(jnn-huildiiifj, a stop having woocloii pipes in 
the fomo of an inverted p^i'araid, about four 
times us largo at tbo top as below, and giving 
very deep tones somewhat like those of a 
stopped diapason, 

pyramid-shell (pir'a-mid-shel), v. Any mem- 
ber of tlio PyramidetUdee. 


a large imisclc wlilch in some animals roaches from pyramiS (pir'n-mis), pi. jyyramidcs (pi-ram'- 


i-doz). [Jj., a pyramid: see Jn/raj«fV7.] A pyr- 
amid. Formerly also 

Make 

My countrj'’8 high pyramides my gibbet, 

And hang me up in chains! 

Shak., A. and C., v. 2. 01. 
Place mo, some god, upon tipyrauiis 
Higher than hills of earth, and lend a voice 
Loud as your thunder to me. 

Beau. X7\d FI., Philaster, iv. 4. 

At the end of this Labyrinth tlicre stood a square Pyra- 
misot a marvellous breadth and answerable altitude. 

Sandys, Trovniles, p. 8S. 
Pyramis vestibuU, the pyr.aniiUal eminence of tJie ves- 
tibule 


a/Mitoly pyi-ainidal in form; Iioiice, anv similar a..i rs 

fcatmv. Cnmvcro pyriimidion. ' ^dat+^dxl] ^ A^pyv^nmSL 

pyramidally(i)i-r.im'i-(l|il-i), adr. In tlio form 
of a jiy f,iini<l : 


Gonqiiiro ]iyr 
Arconlincly at Aiiiitris this weight Is set . . . In the 
fonn <»f an iii>n.;lit square nia.ss of ijinsonrj’ crowned by a 
ptei'ji jiyraiiiul. ainl the Gothic pinnacle stands forth in 
essential curnpletencos. 

C. II. J/oorc, Gothic Architecture, p. Si. 
7. Tim Anu'ric.'in columbo, or Indian lottueo, 
Arnfirc I'lir/ilim'iisis—itecaesatlou of tbe pyra- 


pyramoid (pir'a-moid), n. [< Gr. wvpa/ioeiiyc, 
like n pyramid, < wvpa/d; (-/ml-), a pjTaiuid, 4- 
(Wof, form.] Savao os pyramidoid. 
pyramoidal (pir-a-moi'dnl), a. l< jnjramoid + 
: ns, apart pyramidaHi/iwadoecd: Same as pyramidoidal. 

use, so as to form a liigb, angular Hyranga, n. See Piranya, ViciUot, 1816. 

- o r o rtYr**'iT><TTrT>i4*r 


in a loo.se senscj 
elevation; Iioncc, extremely, 

If, according unto his lAristotle’s] own cthicks, sense Is 
not essential unto felicity, but a man may be happy wTlh- 


mlds, the crossing over of the crossed pyramidal tract of 
one side to Join tjiu direct piTamfdal tract of the other, 

revealed externally by bundles crossing the anterior me- -j x r • 

dian fissure of the oblongata a little below the olivary pyraimaate (pi-ram i-dnfc), a. 


out the apnrchciiHlon thereof, surely lirthat sense lie is 
2f!/ramidaUy Irapjiy. Sir T. Broxrnc, V 


Vulg. Err., vii, 13. 
[< 4- 


Ijculieu.— Double pyxiunld group. Sco riroiijii.— Mat In c»/o»i., pyramidal : jutting out into 

BVcdlla "5 promiiient angle: as, a pyramU 

cerebellum, a lobe of the vermis inferior of the ccrehel- 

him, behind the uvula. It is connected laterally with tlie P5Tamiaella {pir^a-mi-del'il), n. 

diga‘itric lobes. *-* -- /x i 

occasional conical 
amid of the 

Inence on the posterior wall of tlio tympanic cavity, ..i.- - - 

hind the fonestia ovalis, containing the stapcillus mus- PyramidcUidfC. 

‘I'O ‘codon of tlmt Pyramidellacea (pir-n-mid-o-ia'- 
muscle through a foramen at its ai)ex.— Pyramid of Jr. t\\ 4 . 4,7 riXTT v j. 

the veetlhulo, a prominence on the Inner w.ili of the ‘’Vqyi P'- [T»L.,< PyrammUa + 

vestibular cavlt}*, behind the fovea liemispherica.— -Pyr- -UCC/'/.J^ feUTne as J yramidcUidiV. 
amid of Wlstar, the sphcnoturhliml hone.— Pyramid Pyramidellids (pir'’.a-mi-dol'i-d(j), 
pool ..Sec ;»o/2 n., 2 (a).— Pyramids of Perreln, a n.pl. [NL., < IVnw/idcZta -f -ida; T 
..amo B.ven to (In: Imndics of straipht rend tuhuIcB which ^ imily of ’gym^oglossate holostomatous poe- 

tinibraueliiatc gastropods, typified by tlio ge- 
nus PyramidcUa, TIic animal has fintteued auriform 
tentacles, eves sessile on the tentacles behind, a long re* 
tractile proboscis, and n mcntiiin below tlie mouth. Tlio 



Py^aundflla 
iOMitcus) flto* 
lal’rota. 


0 given to (ho bundles of straiglit renal tubules which 
constitute the medullary rays. These hundles as they 
approach tlie cortical margin become smaller and more 
conical from tlie diminution of the number of tubules, 
wlionce the naine.^Pyramlds of the medulla oblon- 
gata, anterior nnd posterior. See def. 4, and posterior 
pyramid, above.— p^amldB of the spine, n name given 
to the anteriorly piolectliig parts of the spinal column. 


pyrargyrite (pi-riir'ji-rit), n. [< Gr. wvp, firo, 
+ apyvpos, silver, -k -iffS.J An important ore 
of silver, consisting of tlio sulphid of silver and 
antimony, it occurs hi crystals belonging to the 
rhoinholiedr.lI sy8tc:n, olte:: liighly comple.v, and also in 
massive forms. When transparent it has a deep ruby-red 
color by transmitted light, though on tlie surface it is 
nearly black witli a metallic adamantine luster ; (he streak 
has a coehlncnl.rcd color. Also called ruby sHcer, or, in 
distinction from proustite, dark-red silver ore. Tlie com- 
mon Spanish name In Jlcxico and South America is rosicler 
oscuro, or sometimes petlanque. See prousiUe. 
pyratef, n. aud v. An obsolete spelling of pirate. 
pyre ( plr), n* [= Sp. = Eg- pyi'a =: It. jnra 
(cf. F. pyr(:c)y < L. pyra, < Gr. tth/ju, Ionic 'zvpy, 
a lienrtli, tbo place of a funeral a funeral 
pile, a mound raised on the place of a pyre, < -vp 
= E, Jirc: see firc.'\ A pile or heap ot wood or 
other combustible materials forbuniinga dead 
body; a funeral pile. 

For nine long nights, through all the dusky air, 

The thick flaming shot a dismal glare. 

l*op>e, Iliad, i. 72. {Bichardson.) 


Apollo’s upward fire 
Made cverj' eastern cloud a silvery pvre 

^ Of brightness. A'caf/J, Endymion, i. 

Bheii is turreted or conic, wiUi tlio^mcleuVBiij^^^^^^^^ pyrena (pl-rd'nil), ??.; p\. pyrcnie (-ne). [NL.: 
the rcstof the shell dextral, aperture cnlirt^ and columel. see pyrcnc^.‘\ yaino aspyrcwel. 



Pyrensemata 

PyrenEemata (pir-e-iio'raa-tii), n. pi. [Nil., 
noxit pi. of pyrcniematus; see pijrcncmaions.\ 
Those animals ■which aro pyreiieiuatous, as a 
lo’wer series of vortohratos. See Apyvcmcindta. 
pyrenarium (iii-re-Tia'ri-um), ; \tl. pyremria 
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pyxenomycetous {El-re''n 9 -ml-se'tus), a. [< 
Pyrciionii/cctes + -oils.] In hot., belonging to, 
similar to, or cliaraetoristio of tho Pyroiomy- 
ccics. 

Certain pyrenomyccloits fungi. Encyc. Brit.. XIV. 6.ii9. 
f-ii). [NL.,<})yrai«, stone of a frmt,+ -ni-ilim.] pyrenous (pl-re'nns), «. fX pyrene^ + -ous.'] In 
A pome; properly, a drupaceous pome — that containing pyrones : used only in compo- 

is, one containing pyrones, as that of the med- sition with a numeral: as, %-pyrenous, s-ptyre- 
lar and of Cnitxgus. [Rare.] nous, etc. 

pyrenel (pi'ren), n. [< NL.;)i/i'f’iii!, < Gr. Trapf/r, pyretirum (pir'o-thriim), «. [NL. (Giirtnor, 
tho stono of a fruit, as of a date or olivo.] A 1791), < 1. pyrethrmn, < Gr. rruptOpor, a plant, 

stone or putamen, ])ro])orlj’ when there .are sev- 
eral in a single fruit, as in tho huckleberry and 
other berry-like drupes, and in some pomes 
%Yith a stony ondoenrp, as those of tho haw- 
thorn and medlar; a nutlet. Also ossiciihis. 

pyrene^ (pi'ron), 11 . [< Gr. irfip, lire, + -cue.] 

A hydrocarbon (CicHio) obtained from coal- 
tar.— pyrene-oil. Sec olhc-oiV. 

Pyrenean {pir-o-ne'.an),o. [=F. Pyreiii'cii, < L. 

I’yroitci, se. monies', tho Pyrenees, < Pyrene, < 

Gr. Tlnp/p-ii, the Pyrenees.] Of or pertaining to 
the Pyrenees, a range of mountains between 
Franco and Spain. 

Till o'er tlio Iiilla licr englca flow 
llcyond tho Pyrenean pines. 

Tennyenn, lienth of 'Wellington, vl. 

pyreneite (pir-e-nd'it ), ii. [< Pi/reiiCf.s (see def .) 

-t- -ill -.] A variety of garnel of a grayish-black 
color, found in the Pyrenees. 

pyrenematous ( pir-o-nem'ii-t us), «. _ [<_N1 j. py. 
renirinotn.s, < (Ir. eevpip', the stono 
ohm (oi/mr-). blood.] Ilavingniie 
coiiiuscles; distinguished from opyr 
(lulbrer. • 

Pyrenestes (pir-o-nes'tez), ». [XL. (Swainson, 
lSil7),also evron'. Pirenente.s ; irrog. < Gr. 
the stone of a fruit, + Intinie, eat {cf. Chon- 
de.'.fC').] A leading genus of Kpenncnlin.v. in- 
cluding a number of African spermestino birds, 
as P. ostrina (or siiwr/iiiiicii) and P. eoeeinca. 

pyrenin (pi-re'nin), II. [< pi/n III^ + -in'-'.] In 
liiol., according to F. Schwartz, the chemical 
substance composing tlie nucleoli of a cell — the 
nttclonr membrane being accordingly termed 
ainpliipyrenin. 

pyrenium <pi-re'ni-nm), II.: jil. pyrenin (-li). 

Gr. npi/cinc, dim. of nvpip', the stone of 
a fruit : see /ii/iviii '.] In hot., the hypotheciuni 
of a nucleil'orm or angiocarjious apothcciuni. 

Pneye. Jlrit. 


pyritohedral 

ric degrees Is known, and thus the absolute heating effect 
of the sun, acting upon a given area under the conditions 
of the experiment, c.an be readily found. Also pyroJieli- 
oineter. 

The jnjrtieliennctcr and actinometer ineasuro for us the 
outflow of solar heat, and show us that the hlazo is atleast 
seven or eight times as intense ns that of any furnace 
known to art. 0. A. Young, The Sun, p. 18. 

pyrheliometric (p{ir-h 6 "Ii-p-met'rik), a. [< 
pyrhcliomctcr + -I'c.] Of or pertaining to, or 
recorded or indicated by, the pyrholiometer: 
_ _ ns, piirIwUomciric observations. 

XTomcIiis FmcHi’iwii;’ so called' fiW the hot pyridk, 11 . 
spicy tasto of tlio root, < irhp, firo.] 1. A pyridine (piv'i-dm), ii. [< Gr. ircp, fire, + -til 
plant of tho genus Pyrethruni) fov'orfow. — 2. + -iiic-.] A colorless iKpnd (C 5 H 5 N) of pmi" 

[cnn.] A former gomis of composite plants of gont odor, denved from coal-tar, and nsoiul 
tho tribe Anthemidex^ now included as part in allaying asthmatic paroxysms, 
of tho section hi tho genus pyridium (pl-rid'i-nm), li. ; pi. pyridm 

//iciHuw, from which it was distinguished by [NL., pyriiniy prop, juraiji, a pear, + ur. 
aclionos nearly equally from five- to ten-ribbod dim. -hhor,]) In hot.^ same as 
and crowned with a* pappus, characters now pT^riform (pir'i-forra), a, and ?i. [Prop, pin- 
known to vary in tho same species. The most fornij < L. prop, jnrum^^ix pear (see 

common species Is now callctl ChTiisanthmnum Parthe- 
nium (for wliicli Bco/fver/ew, 2, ami hcrlrain). 

Its variety aurextm Is the golden-feather of tlie gnrtlens, 
iisoil h>r edging. 

3. A powdered prepnr.ation of pyrctliriim, used 
ns nn iusectifugc. Also enlled pyrcihru)n~pou'~ 
tier. Soo inscct-poieder iind hxihadi. — 4. In 
phnr., tho Anncyclns Pyrethnim, or pollitory- 
of-Spaiii. 

pyretic (pi-rot 'ik), n. nud «. [Irrcg. < Gr. wc- 



pyrenocarp(pi-rcGi..-kurp).i.. [<Gr.n-cp/i,tho (..i.vck'si-al). II. [< pyr, 

stone of a Irmt. + Mip-of fruit.] In hot . . (ii) to mTOxin. 


fever; feverish. 

AntIpjThi, however, was continued night and morning 
In doses of gr. xv. throughout the m/rWic period. 

^udical AVirt*, XLIX. -40. 

II. a. A remedy for fever, 
pyretogenesia (pir'c-to-jc-uC'si-ii), ». [NL.: 

soo pyie/iii/i iKM'.v.] Same as jxyrctoycncsi.'i. 
pyretogen'esis (pir'c-lo-jcn'e-.sjs), n. [NL., < 
Gr.riyirrof. fever, + )iitoic, origin: SCO i/f iicsi.v.] 
Tlic genesis of pyrexia. 

pyretology (pir-o-tol'o-ji), «. [< Gr. wvnerof, 
lever, 4* speak: see 

The liruiicli of medical science whicli treats of 
fevers. 

pyrexia (pi-rek'si-H), ». [NI,., < Gr. irtpcSie, 
feverisiincss, < rexpiccttv, bo feverish, X nvpiroe, 
h'vor: sec pyrelie.J A higher bodily tempera- 
ture tliiiii is normal; fever. 

•fXIII + -III.] 


Aliy drupaceous fruit, (b) In niyeol., same as 
pin llueinni. 

pyrenooarpotlS (pi-rc-no-ktir'pus), a. [< pyre- 
noeorp + -iiii.s.] In hoi,', rcscmiiliiig, belonging 
to. or possessing a pjTOiiocarii. 
pyrenodean (pi-iv-nd'dc-an). n. [< pyrrnoih- 
on.s + -IIII.] In hot,, pyrenodeiius; specifically, 
having tlio character of a pyroiiium. 
pyrenodeine ( pi-ro-nd'dc-iu ), n. [< pyreninle-on.t 
+ -mil.] In hot., same as pyrinniil. 
pyrenodeous (iii-rc-nd'ilc-iis), II. [< 
the stono ol a fruit, -I- ih'of, form, + -^■llll.^.] In 
hot,, same as jiyrenoiil. 

pyrenoid (Iii-ro'noid), «. and II. [< Gr. -eplie, 
tho stono Ilf a fruit, H- tiil'ii, form,] I. ii. Ro- 
sonibling in form tho stono of a fruit ; globular ; 
iiucloifurm ; of oxcroscimt bodies, wart-liko. 

II. II. A small colorless iiiu-s of proteid sub- 
stance of a crystalliiu' form, usually aiipcariiig 
licxagonal in ojitical section. IJnxley unit Mitr- 
tin, Klomontary Biology, ji. IISI.S. 


pertaining to pjTOXiii 

pyrexic (i>i-rck'sik), ( 1 . [Irrcg. < pyrexy + -ie.] 
Same U'i jiyre.riitl. 

pyrexical (pi-rok'si-kal), ii. [< jiyirric + -iih] 
.Saino ns pyrixiiil. 

pyrexy (iiir'ok-si), n. [< NL. pyrexin, q. v.] 
Saiiio as pyrexin. 

Pyrgita (jicr-ji'lil). «. [NIj., < Gr. m’p}iTyr, of 
a tower (of. arimrilhe trrp) iri/r, a lionso-spnrrow), 

. a _ 1 * 1 .: ...1 rs 


i/icuo(ic- m. < .Tipjf«;,uto\v<T.] Agenusoffriiigilliiichini?, pyritegium (inr-i-to'ji-um), ] 

/p _ ^ tho sparrows, now tiMinlly placed in tho t:oniis (-ii), [ML., < Gr. Trrp, = E. ./tre?, ' 
* j’assrr: so called because the common house- cover. Cf. cquiv. ML. iffuiteiiium. 


pyrheliometer (iM*T-hu-li-om'e-ter), »• 

Pyrenolichenes (pi-re'no-n-ke'ne?.), a. pL lire, 4* sun, + /drpor, nieusuro.J 

[NL., < rifrnw{niiicrtcs) 4* LiW/r/ir.v,] A divi- 
.sion (‘f lichens in which tin* fungus which en- 
ters into the eoinposition of the lichen belongs 
to tlie Pijn nonijia tc'>. 

pyrenomycete (in-rc-mVini'set ), a. [< Pxjr/ »o- 
nn/rctfs,] In hot., u member of the Pi/rcnonii/- 

CCt(S. 

Pyrenomycetes (pi-re'no-mi-so'tcz>, pL 
[NL., < Or. the stiine of u fruit, 4- 

pi. mushroom.] An order of ascoiny- 
cotous fungi of parasitic or su])rophytic habit, 
with the tissues usually hard and somewhat 
coriaceous. The upci arc long nnd vliib shaped, usually 
containing eight spores, and aro produced in deep llask- 
fahajied ca\ Itics or pcritliecla. Tills oiiler includes n large 
number of cxceedlngl) Injurious fungi uliieh attack ami 
destroy plants and also insects. The ergot, Clnvtcrp^ par- 
purca, and the black-knot, Sjtfi/crin nK/rbu^a <jf elierrj’- 
and plum-trees, are familiar examples. The most dcstruc- 
tivo diseases of the grape are also due to inenibere of this 
order, suchasthchlack-rot, Plijirnhyiora I}itlnrUii,ani\ the 
pou'derj’ grape-mildew, Ifticinula iipiralimii' Otdiujii Tuck- 
eri. Sec cri/eti, for cut and ilescrlptiun ; also tfarA-Aviof, 

Sphirria and rofsa, ijrapc-vxxUlcw, Vhovxn, Uncinxda, Oidi- 
uiix. PhxjUoslicta. 


parrow often builds its nest in towers 
pyrgoidal (pvr-goi'dal), «. [< '‘pijrtjoui (< 

n'rp;oc/eI//f, like n lower, < viy>}or, a tower, 4* 
<blc;r, form) 4” -«/.] Tower-shaped; of the 
form of a prism having at ono end a jiyramid 
on till' sumo base.— pyrgoidal number, a number 
of the form 

5 (Tfi — 2) } (2»i — 7) re -t- 1 (2m — 7) r. 

[< Gr, 
- An 

instrument devised by 
M. Poiiillet for mea- 
suring the intensity of 
tho heat of the sun. it 
con^Ist^of a shaltoa ejlliidrl- 
chI vessel of tidn silver or 
copper, cojitalning wntej or 
mereiir}' in which n ther 
monicter is plunged. 'I he uji- 
per surface of the vessel Is 
eowred with latnphlack, f>o 
as totindvV ft absorb ns i)iiie}i 
iieat as posnlblc, and thocs- 
Bel is nttnchcil to n support 
in siieli a uny that the upper 
surface e.au ahvaya he made 
to receive the ra>Bof the sun 
]?erpcndieiilnrly. Tlie actual 
ainoUTil of heat absorbed by 
the instnnnent is calculated 
by onllnary calorlnietrlcnl 
nicaiiB: the area of the ex- 
posed blackened Rurfaee Is 
known, and the nnioiiiil of 
water or mercury which has 
been i-alsetl through a cer- 
tain number of thennoinet- 



ncf/rl), 4* fdrma^ form.] I, a. Pear-shaped; 
having tho general shape of a pear; obeonic; 
differing from egg-shaped or oviform in having 
a slight constriction running around it, or, in 
section, a reverse or concave enrvo between 
tho convex curves of the two ends: as, aj^yri- 
form vase. See cut of egg under plovir. 

II. Ji. Ill mint., the pjTiCoiinis. 

pjiriformis (pir-i-Ibi-'mis), 51.; pi. pnjri.fnrmcs 
(-iiifiz). [NL., sc. Ill tisciilii.'!, muscle: sec pyri- 
form.] A flat triangular muscle situated partly 
witbin nud partly without the pelvis. It aiises 
clilelly from the anterior surface of llw sacrum, ami, after 
liassiiia thi*otta1i tlie sacrosclatic fomnuai. is inserted into 
llio tiii)icr fore jiart of tlie (rrcat troclianter of tlie femur, 
it la one of a Kroup of Bi.v muscles collectively known ns 
rntainre! femirir. Tlic character of the muscle varies 
mncli in lillfcrcnt nnimnls. Also called pyrainlclalis/emo- 
Tie .and iliaens externns. — Fascia, of the pyrifoiuiis. 
.Sec /atetn, 

pyritaceous (pir-i-tfi'sbius), a. [< pyrites + 
-nceons.] Of or jiertaiiiing to pantos. See 
pyritie. 

pyrite (i>FrR), >'■ [Formerly also pyrit; X L. 
pyrites, X Gr, mynVr/f, a flint, millstone, pyr- 
it'p, prop, ad]., pertaining to lire (mpln/r ?.IOoc, n 
mineral aadiicli strilrcs lire), < -up, fire: see pyre. 
Cf. ]ii/riles.] Native iron disulpliid (FcSioIi.d- 
verv eommnii mineral, oeourriug in isometric 
erv'stals, cubes, oetnbcdrou.s, pyritoliedroiis, 
et’e., and nkso, and more often, massive. It has 
a inilc tirass.yellow color and iirUlIant mutidllc luster, 
mid Is acryliard. It Is used in laiiro quantities in tlie 
mamifactnre ol snlphnrieaeid and of snlplinr. Ills com- 
jnobiy called tron wldch term, however, also iji* 

clniles tlie related oriliorlioiniiicsiicclcsmnrcnsite, ns well 
ns llie inns'iietic jiyrltes, or pjrrliotlnc. Compare marca- 
eile, 1. 

hike tlic riiin’t stone, that is llcravilliont nnd frost avith- 
In. Greene, '.S'everloo I.atc(aVorks, cd. llyce, Int., p. ail.), 
llcncc .salile coal Ids massy coucli extends, 

And stars of piild llic sparkling I'lirite Iilends. 

Dr. E. Varirin, liutanic Garden, I. ii. 350. 

III. inirileiiin 
-h L. tegerc, 

_ ] The eur- 

feav-liell: so culled in niedica-nl Latin. See 
enrl'iw. , 

pyrites (pi-rl'tOz), n. [NL., < L. jiyriles, X Gr. 
wiyiirr/e, a flint, millstone, pyrite.] Either of 
tlio eoinnion snliibids of iron, pyrite and mnren- 
sitc, lint also tlie yelloav siiipbid of coiqter and 
iron.elinleopyrito': the former arc called distinc- 
tively iron pyrites, aaliilc tho latter is knoaa-n as 
eojijier pyrites. The name is also extended to oilier l e- 
lated Mllp'ldds and arsenides of iron, cohnlt, nickel, etc.: 

n'?, i»yrrhi)tlucor7»(77»r^’c7»/r<7(’i», arSLMiopyiiteorrrrjsYNicn' 
V'lritei. linim-ile or cotin/f jiiintof. millciitcorent/idoriijii/- 
riier, itc.— Cockscomb pyrites, spear pyrites, white 
iron pyrlteB. 2. — Hepatic pyrites. i?ce 

fn'patic. 

pyritie (ifi-rlt'ik), «, [< NL. pyviics 4- -tV.] 
Pertaining to pyrites; consisting of or resem- 
bling pyrites. 

pyritical (pi-rit'i-kal), n. [< pyritie + -ni.] 
Batiip ns pi/ritie. 

■■■• - [< NL. ji.i/i ite 


pyritiferous (pir-i-tit'e-rns), « 
-1- L. ferre = E. lirni'l.] Go 


Goirtniiiing or pro- 


[< pyrilixe 


r>Tlit:liometcr. 

«, Mnckcnetl d«t«k exi>osctl to 
suiVs ruj-s, Uicdirecltou of whiLli 
IS indicated l>y dotted lines, as 
r, column of delicate liter- 
iiKimetcr wliose bulb • ’ ' 

in the 1'0'S beneath 
of sutitKtrt. 


• /'■ 

(lueing jnTitcs. 

pyritization (pir^i-ti-zu'shon), ?i. 

4- -atiou.] Coiiversioii into pyrites. 

Prof. T. Rupeit Jones commented on tlie miily of fos- 
sil Uadlolurla. Some few have been found in tlie Clialk. 
Their purtllzatwn would tend to their ready destruction. 

Quart.. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLt . 124. 

pyritize (pir'i-tiz), r.t,; pret. andpp. ;ii/i‘i/ir«?, 
ppr. pyrithing. [< NL. xnjritcs + -Ac.] To 
convert into pjTites. 

I ii iiiseiie .1 pyritohedral (pi-i-i-td-ho'dral), n. [< pyriio- 
'• liedron + -((/.] Pertaining to tho pjTitohedrou, 



pyritohedral 
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or belonging to the class of homiliedral forms Pyrochroidse (pi-ro-kro'i-de), n. pi. [NL. 


(Leach, 1817), < Pyrochroa + -ulic.'] A small 
family of lieteromerous beetles of raoflerate 
size, with broad depressed bodies and elytra 


of which it is the type, 

It is very riirious that in the treatment with aqua regia 
tlie cube and octahedron faces remain unattached, while 
the aciiK exert a decided action upon the pijritoficdral 
(pentagonal dodecahedral) faces, entirely destroying th?ir 
poM er of reflecting light. Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. IG^- 
Pyritohedral hemihedrism, in crystal. 

pjritohedron (pi-ri-tO-he'dron), 

(h-. pyrites, + i6pn, 

ii base.] In crystal., 

a j>*nt:igonal dodecahedron 
(-<•'«• (lodt cnhrdroy)' a solid 
contained by twelve penta- 
gon n common form witli 
wlifmo* tlu' name. It 
I" til'* licniiiiodml form of the 
tC'tra hoxalu'dion. 
pyritology (pir-i-tol'o-ji), n. 

|<(ir. pyrites," + -loyin, < /tjr/r, speak: 

sec 1 . Facts or inforraafiou relating to 
]i\Tit''S. — 2. A system of or treatise on blow- 
pipe analysis. 

pTOtous (pir'i-tus), a. [< NL. pijrilc^ -k -ora.] 

Consisting; of pyrites. 

pyro- (pi ro- or pir 9-). fL., etc., ^ Gr. mpo-, mon North American member of tliis family. 
eombining:formofa-ep.riro,=E../?re:.sce,/;ir.] pyrochroite (pi-rok'rd-it), ». [< Gr. - m, fire, 
An element in many worils of Greek origin or -k a pen, color, -k -(‘fcS.] ... 

formation, meaning ‘ fre.^ ' ‘ 

pyro-acetic (pi-ro-a-sct'ik), a. 




DetidrotJes rafiadetisis, a member of tlie f.nniily Pyrcchroidx. 
n, I.-in.! : b, pupn ; c, beetle cfcinalcl , d, eiil.ir^ecl ana! horns : e, 
enlarged he.ad of larva antenn.iof m.ilc beetle, magnifietl. (Lines 
.cho\> natur.al sizes of a, t, t.) 

broadening behind, and remarkable for their 
relative size. They live in nil stages under thchnlf- 
deenyed hark of many trees. Five genera and about 20 
species are known, represented in Europe, Asia, North 
America, and Austmliju Pendroklat cauadensis is a com- 


[< Gr. -rvp, fire, 
+ Vj. aeffir.'\ Pertaining to or obtained from 
ucetic ncid when siibjootefl to the action of heat. 
—Pyro-acetic spirit. Same as ncctnnr. 
pyro-acid (pT-ro-a&'id), 11 . [<Gr. 
arid.] A product obtained by subjecting cer- 
tain organic acids to heat. Also pyracld. 


p^oballogy (pi-ro-bard-ji), ». [< Gr. fire, p 3 n:oclastic (pi-rd-klas'(ik), a. [ 
•y iiQ/zsir, throw, liurl (see hallisfa)., + 4 - tc?.acT6r, broken: see clasdie.] 

< speak: seo w)?of 7 y.] Ihcartol tfirow- volcanic ageiicie.« 5 , or in the pro 



Matigancso hydrate, a 
mineral occurring in foliated forms with pearly 
luster, resembling bnicito. It is white when 
fresh, but ebango.s to brouze and black upon 
exposure. 

- a. T? P^OCitric (pi-ro-sif/rik), n. [< Gr. ;rup, fire, + 

fire, *+• L. ].) citric.'] Obtained by subjecting citric acid 
to the action of boat — P 37 rocitric acid. Smne as 
citroconic aa'tl (whicii sec, iiiulcr cilraconic). 

[< Gr. Kvp, fire, 
] Formed by' 
iigeiicie.':, or in tho iiroccss of being 
cniptcd: applied to volcanic breccia or to any 
angular or commiimted material of igneous 
origin. 

It Is as.scrlcii tlmt tlierc Is nn nliscncc of mnsses of pi/ro- 
da.tic lii.sterinls (luffs ami dust) Blicli ns wc slioulil cxpoct 
to ilml .arotiml pru.it voicnnic centre.s. 

Quart. Jour. Geot ^oc., XLV. 201. 

lie), H. pi. [NL., < F//- 
subfamily named from tlie 
genus I’lirotlrrux. See Gymuotlcrin.r. 
Psrroderus (pi-rod'e-rn.s), H. [NTj. (G. R. Gray, 
18-10), < Gr. wiy), fire, + lifpv, neck.) A genus 
of Soulli American fruit-crows belonging to 
tlio subfamily (li/miiottcriufc, giving name to tlie 
ri/rmlcnmc. Tlicre are 3 species, i’. .icittn/ii.v, 
r, oriiincnisi.'., and P, yratindciisi.u, inhabiting 
tropical parts of South America, 
pyrodin (pi'ro-din), ii. [< Gr. -uputh/i, like lire 
(< rrfyi, lire, + eidor, form), + -iiiS.] An anti- 
pyretic, aectyl-iilienyl hydrazine, CnHg.CoHAO. 
NoITj. Also called phcnacethytlrazinf. 
pyro-electric (pi‘'r 6 - 0 -lck'trik), a. and «. [< 

Gr. z'vp, fire, + E. electric.'] I. a. Eclating to 
[lyro-clectricity; having tlio jiroperty of becom- 
ing cloetropolar when heated, as certain crys- 
tals; thermo-electric. 

There are certain crj-etals which, wluTe iiciiic licatcd or 
cooled, cxhlhitclectrical clmrgcsatccrtain regions or polcp. 
(’rjHtais tlnis clectrifled by Iicatiiig or cooling arc said to 
he jiyr(h(lcctric. S. J*. Thoinimn, Elect, and Mag., p. 04. 

II. n. A substnuco which becomes electrified 
when heated. 

pyro-electricity (pi'®^rd-e-Iek-tris'i-ti), v. [< Gr. 
Tiy>, fire, + E. electricity.] That branch of elec- 
tricity which consider.s the production of a state 
of oleetrification in certain crystallized bodies 
by clinngo of teinperatnro alono. TJius, wlicn a 
prismatic crj'stal of (oumialln Is slightly heated, positive 
electricity is found to he developed atone extremity (called 
the analogous pole) and negative at the otlier (tlic onfifo- 
gous pole) If the ciystul is cooksl, similar propcrlic.s arc 
developed, hut the poles arc reversed. Many otlicr crys- 


ing live ; 1 lie science of drfillory, or a work on 
tirtillcry. [Knve.] 

ile T\a5 cnaldcd, by the help of some marginal docu* 
ments, . . . together with Gohevius's niiUtaiy architec- 
ture translated from the ricmish, to form 

his (liM‘iiur«e «ith passable perspicuity. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, II. .1. 

P^Oiiepll^alus (pi-rn-.sct'.n-lii.sk »• O'- Pyroderinffif (pi-rod-o-ri'l 

(miild, IS. s . < (,r Z-I'P liro, -k urfny,, licad.] rottenie + -w.-c.] A subfii 
A genus nl Ipraumdec; (lie vermilion flyealcli- Pi/rodenfe. See Gi 

olv. which ha\o lu tho male sex a full globular “ 


crest and the whole under parts flaming-rod, 
the back, wings, and fail dusky-brown, p. mhi- 
nrxis is .about six inches long. A variety of this is found in 
Mexico and the southwestern parts of the United .States. 

There are several othcr.s. 

pyrochlore (pi/ro-klor), n. [< Gr. rrlp, fire, + 

j^/.(jpor,y(dlowish -green: see chlnriii.] A niobo- 'takBhowthesameproperty, especially those whose molec- 

r.e — : — -..-t _i.i — i ular structure differs at the opposite extremities of the 

same crj'stallographicaxis (like tounnaiin)— tliat is, wldcli 
arc lien.irnoridiic or heinihcdral. The unlike parts of a 
eompound (twlr) ciystal of (jiiartz hccomo dissimihulv 
electrified by cliange of temperature. This can he well 
sliown by shaking over a he.itcd section of such a crystal a 
mixture of red lead and sulphur; tlie former collects on 
the parts wliich are ncgativelj', the latter on those uliicli 
arc positively electrified. Tlie phenomenon is closely re- 
lated to the variations in stress svlileli occur in tlie crystal 
when its temperature Is altered. I5v some writers pyro- 
eleclricitgis used to include also the plMUiomciiaof theriin>- 
clectrlcity, which, however, arc totally different in char- 
acter. 


titnnate of calcium, cerium, and other bases^ 
occnrrifig in isometric crystals, commonly oc- 
tahedrons, of a brownish color and resinous 
luster. It turns yellowish-gi’con under the 
blowpipe, wlience the name. 

P^OChroa (pl-rok'ro-ij,), n. [NL. (Gooffroy, 

1702), < Gr. -vp, fire, -f color.] A genus 
of lieteromerous beetles, tj’pical of tho family 
Pyrnchroidw, and comprising about a dozen 
species, of which 2 are found in Nortli Amei'- 
ica, 1 in Japan, and the rest in Europe. P, 

coccinca and P. ridjcns are Imowu as cardinal pyrogallate (pi-ro-gal'at), n. [< Gr. revp, fire, 
beetles, from their red color. + E. gallaie.] A salt of pyrogallic acid, 

pyrochroid (pi-rok'ro-id), a. and n. I. a. Of or p^ogallic (pi-ro-garik), a. [< Gr. rrlp, fire, + 
pertaining to tho Pyrochroid/c. E. (jallic^.] Obtained from gallic acid by tho 

II, n. A beetle of tho family Pyrochroidie. action of heat: noting an ncid, or more properly 


pyrolater 

a phenol (CqH 3 (OH) 3 ), which forms colorless 
crystalline plates or needles, soluble in water 
and poisonous. Inthepresenccofalkalisitrapidlyab- 
sorbs oxygen, and it is used in chemical processes for that 
pm-pose. Pyrogallic acid rapidly reduces salts of mercury, 
silver, and gold, precipitating the metals, and from its 
property of reducing silver salts is one of the most effi- 
cient and most extensively used of photographic develop- 
ing agents. 

pyrogen (pi'i'O-jen), n. [< Gr. rrup, fire, -k -yevr/e, 
producing: see -yen.] 1. Any substance which, 
introduced into tlie blood, causes pyrexia or 
fever. — 2. Tlie electric fiuid. 
pyrogenesia (pi"ro-je-ue'si-a), n. [NL.] Same 
pyrogenesis. 

pyrogenesis (pi-ro-jon'e-sis), n. [< Gr. nvp, fire, 
+ yiveaie, generation : see genesis.] Production 
of fire or lieat. 

pyrogenetic (pl'ro-jo-net'ik), a. [_< 2 yyrogcncsis, 
after genetic.] liea't -producing. 

The actual rise of temperature tliat follows upon strip- 
ping in a cold atmosphere or upon first entering into a cold 
hath is not one of the least curious phenomena of the reg- 
ulative function of the pyrogenetic tneclianism. 

Arc. Cruise of the Convin, 1881, p. 12. 

pyrogenic (pi-ro-jen'ik), a. [< Gr. Trip, fire,_ + 
producing: soo -gen, -gcnoiis.] Producing 

fever. 

pyrogenous (pi-roj'o-nns), a. [< Gr. Trvp, fire, 
+ -jer/yc, producing : see -genons.] 1. Produ- 
cing or concerned hi the production of fire or 
heat : as. pyrogenous action in the blood. — 2, 
Produced by fire ; igneous, 
pyrognomic (pi-rog-nom'ik), a. [< Gr. Tri'p, 
fire, + } index, mark : gnomon.] Ex- 

hibiting an incandescent glow when heated to 
a certain degree: specifically noting certain 
minerals. 

prognostic (p5-rog-uos'tik), a. [< Gr. ttvp, 
fire, 4* yvQOTiKdg, knowing: see gnostic.] Per- 
taining to fire or heat: specifically noting those 
clmractei’s of a mineral which are observed by 
means of tho blowpipe, 

pyrognostics (pi-rog-nos'tiks), «. [PI. oipyrog- 
nostic (see -ic*).] Those properties of a min- 
eral which it exhibits wlion lieated, alone or 
with fluxes, in tho blowpipe-fiamo or in the 
flame of a Bunsen burner, ns tho fusibility, 
intumescence, or other jihcnoincna of fusion, 
flame-coloration, etc. 

pyrography (pi-rog'ra-fi), n. [< Gr, rzvp, fire, 
•f )pd^ra', write.] A mctliod of reproducing a 
design or an inscription on wood by tho applica- 
tion nnderpressuro of heated metallic plates or 
cylinders, tho surfaces or peripheries of which 
bear dies or matrices in relief, 
pyrogravure (pi^'ro-gi'fi-vur'), [< Gr. revp, 
lire, + F. r/r«r»rc, engraving, < graver, gi-ave: 
SCO grave'i.] A method of engraving on wood 
by the use of a red-hot metallic point; also, a 
picture produced by this method. 

Pyrogravure is a new method of engraving in black, 
reddish brown, bister, etc., by the use of a red hot metal- 
lic point. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LVIII. 853. 

pyrolieliometer(pi-ro-he-U-om'e-ter), n. Same 
as piirhchumctcr. 

Pyrola (pir'5-l|i), n. [NL. (Tournofort, 1700), 
so called from tho resemblance of tho shining 
leaves to those of tho pear-tree; prop. Pirola; 
dim. of L. pirns, improp. pyrn.^, a pear-tree: see 
Pyrns.] 1. A genus of dicotyledonous plants 
of tho order Ericaceae, tho heath family, typo 
of tho tribe Pyrolcfc, characterized by racemed 
flowers with five converging petals, ten sta- 
mens with peculiar four-celled inverted anthers 
opening by pores, and a capsule opening from 
the base upward, with cobwebby margins. 
'I ho in species arc natives of the northern hemisphere, 
including 8 in the United St.ates. Tlicy are smootli per- 
ennial herbs, sending out subteiTanean ninncis, and bear- 
ing radical or alternate long stalked evergreen leaves, 
commonly entire and rounded, and an erect scape of bract- 
cd nodding flowers, aie white, yellowish, lose-col- 

ored, or purple. Several species aie known in England 
and among American writers as uinterf/rce/i or false winter- 
green. /*. rotundifolia, the larger u intergreen, is the most 
conspicuous species, a plant of both hemispheres, with 
thlckish veiny round leaves, and commonly pure-white 
tlowcrs, tlio stalk (i to 12 inches high. It has been called 
Indian lettuce and canJcer-lcttucc. P. chiptica, a smaller 
American jdant with tbin elliptical lea>es, is called f/a‘n- 
leaf, a name also extended to the genus. 

2. [t. ('.] Any plant of tho above genus One- 

flowered pyrola, Monesc^ grandijlora, u plant once in- 
cluded in the genus Pyrola. 

Pyrolacese (pir-o-la'so-e), II.JI?. [NL. (Lind- 
ley, 183G), < I'yrnla + -acae.] Same as Pyrolcic. 
pyrolater (pi-rol'a-t 6 r), n. [< pyrolairy (cf. 
iilnldli r).] A fire-worsliiper. [Karo.] 

The fires (were rejected) ... as having too near an 
analogy to the religion of the pyrolators. 

Southey, Thalaba, vili., note. 



pyrolatry 

pyrolatry (pi-rol'a-tri), «. [< Gr. irSp, fire, + ... 

>M-pda, worship.]' The worship of fire; fire- sons.— 2. Caused by pyromamaes : as, pyroma- 
w'orshii). nincal fires. 

Pyrole® (pi-ro'le-c), ii. pi. [NL. (Lindloy, pi^romantic (pi-ro-man'tikV a. and n. [<pyro- 
1821), < Pyrola + -at:.'] A tribe of plants of maney (-mant-) + -ic.] I. a. Pertaining to 
the gamopotalous order Ericacac, the heath pjTotnanoy. 


4876 pyrophosphate 

tendency to pyromania: as, pyromaniacal per- pyronomics (pi-ro-nom'iks), it. [< Gr. itvp, fire, 
“ ~ " ■ + vdyo^, law.] The science of the properties 

and action of heat. [Rare.] ■ 
pyrope (pi'rop), )i. [< Gr. irrpoadr, a kind of 


red bronze, prop, adj., fire-eyed, fieryj ^ trvp, 


family, unlike the rest of the order in its poly- 
petalons corolla and herbaceous habit, and also 
characterized by a loculicidal capsule, five im- 
bricated deciduous petals, and a perennial 
creeping rliizome. It includes aboutsi species in tlic 
three cciicrn Pyrola, Monescs, and Chimnphila, all amnll, 
smooth, shining evergreen herbs of northern teinpemto 
regions, and well represented in the United St.ates. Seo 
the above genera, and compare Ericacem, Also Pyro. 
to. cciCt 

pyroieter (px-roro-t6i‘), «. [< Gr. Tii'p, five, + 
oAtT7ip^ dostroyer, < oXkvvai^ destroy.] Aji ap- 
paratus for the extinction of firo, especially on 
board ships, by wUicli liyckocbloric acid and 
so^um bicarbonate, pavUy dissolved and part- 
ly suspended in -water, are pumped into a cyl- 
inder, and the carbonic acid there generated is 
projected on the fire. 

The pijroletcr is n smnll double pump worked by hand, 
which sucks up from tubes on cltlier side muriatic acid 
and n solution of carbonate of soda. These mingle In n 
generator forming part of the pump. The carbonic acid 
pas formed and the solution of salt and add p.ass at onco 
down a metnl pipe to the hold ; along the keelson of the 
bhip runs a perforated wooden box, which admits the dry 
carbonic acid g.as amongst the burning materials, 

Urc, Diet., IV. 712. 

pyroligneous (pi-ro-lig'n6-us), a. [< Gr. nip, 
liro, + L. liyticiis, of wood ; sec liyncoiis.] Gen- 
erated or procured by the distillation of wood. 
Also pyrolitiiinii'i — pyrollEncouBacld.Impurencetlc 
acid obtained bv the distillation of wood.— PyroliTOeoua 
alcohol, tncibjlic alcohol.— Pyroligneous vinegar, 
wood-vinegar. 

pyrolignic (pi-ro-lig'nik), n. [< Gr. nip, firo, 
+ L. lignum, wood, + -ic.] Same as pyroliy- 
iicoim, 

pyrolignite (pi-ro-lig'nit), ». [< pyroligii(ic) 

+ -ifr-.] A salt of pyroligneous acid. 

pyrolignous (pi-ro-lig'ims), a. [< Gr. nip, firo, 
+ L. /((/hosiiv, like wood: seo hgnous.] Same 
as itiinihgiti Otis. 

pyrolithlC (pi-ro-litli'ik), o. [< Gr. nip, fire, + 
>iUoi, stone.] In l•Ilrlll., same ns ryaiiiiric. 

pyrologist(pi-rol'o-jiFt). ». [<jtyrnlog.t/ + -i.vf.] 
One who is versed in the doctrines of heat; an 


Ono who pretends to divine by means 


II. ti 

of fire. 

pyrometamorpliism (pl-ro-mot-a-m6r'fizm), n. 

[< Gr. nip, fire, + E. metamorphism.] Meta- 
morphism resulting from tbo action of heat, as 
distinguished from hydrometamorphism, that pyropnane (pi ro-ian) 
produSod hy water. Sco mctamorpliism. show.] a 


fire, + Citfi, eye.] Eire-garnet, or Bohemian gar- 
net, a dark-red variety of g.arnet, sometimes 
used as a gem, found embedded in serpentine 
at Budweis in Bohemia and olsewbero. It he- 
longs to the mngncsia-nlumina v<arietyof the species, and 
often contains also some chromium. See yamett. 

It. [< Gr. nip, fire, + 
A kind of opal (bydropbane) 


pyrometer (pi-rom'o-t6r), «. [< G?. nip, fire, + melted wax is ren- 

phpov, monsuro.] An instrument, in the form ‘lered translucent so long as it is hot, but be- 
of a simple motallio bar, employed by Muschen- comes opaque again on eooliug. - n- 

brook, about Pyrophauous(pi-rof'a-m.s), a [(Gr.wrp, fire, 
1730 for mea- fpnivctv, show.] Renclered transparent or 
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.•f, pyrometer lCn»mUctt*<) Ihia1iIc 1» the point- 
er fif IN titrncil !>)' the (inc<iti-«lcip union 
of ro»K r. lAliich .tie mule f I't at/: < 
of three bran or copi»Cf roils iiirroiinclmc one 


of iron utiieh connecl> ^ilh <li.%! through tut*e A 
&up{>oTte<l at A p> romeler in liicn the mo- 
tne i-M\er is n coil of t»ire iiiMtle <*. the con- 
necting roib pissing throtigh tul>< A' to lU.il .it 
ef. C. pyrometer vnth scrc«r-4h.ipe«I metallic 
coil witnin the t»it*e /A”, which, when he.itcd, 
mo\€4 the iKimler of dl.il at e". 


investigator of tlio laws of heat 
pyrology (pi-rol'o-ji), «. [< Gr. nip, fire, + 

-/'ll; in, < Ojnc, speak; scc-nlogy,] The scioiiee 
of lieat, latent and sensible, 
pyrolusite (Pi-ro-lu'sit), «. [< Gr. nip, fire, + 

'/man , a wii'.Iiiiig (< /nit tv, wnsli), -k -ife'-.] Na- 
tive manganese dioxid (MiiGo), a eommoii ore 
of manganese, oeeurriiig erystnllized aiid mas- 
sive, of a gray eolor and metnllie luster, it parts 
uitli n porliun of its o.\3gcn nt n ml licnt. nnd Is on this 
nccmiiittiscil toillschnrgc the browtuir green lints of gla.«;'i, 
whciK-u UsnnuK' NMioiicrjfitiillizciI It lias often the form 
of rniuigiiniti', front which it his bei'ii, nl least In ntany 
cases, derivesl by tiltcnitlon. It is verj pufi, mnl la rc.uUly 
distiiigiii-lii'il by this pniperty from tlu* other fonn of 
nmngaiiv^c iliuxlU, calk'd pollimitt'. 

pyromagnetic (pi re-mag-uet'ik), ft. [< Gr. 

nip, fire, + E. iintguc'tic,] Relating to magnet- pyxometric (pi-ro-mot'rik), a, [As pyrometer 
ism ns modified by heat: noting a dynamo + .,e.] Pertaining to the pyrometer, or to its 
and motor of novel eoiistrnetioii, devised by ,,gpj nseertniiicd or showii by menus 
Edison, the operation of wliicli dejiemls on tlio pyronielcr. 
fact tliat the intensity of magnetization of iron pj^ometrical (pi-rd-mct'ri-knl), o. [< pyro- 
dimiiiishes as tho temperature iiiereases. vtciric + -of.] Sniho nn pgrn'melrie. 

pyromancy (pi'rq-maii-si), n. [< ME. “piro- pyrometrically (pi-rd-mef'ri-knl-i), ndv. 
maiieic, jit niiiiiticie, < OF. *jiiroitiriticic, piro- ■ ■ • ... 


Riiriorr the traDsluceiit by heat, 
chnules pro- (pi-rof'i-li^ ti. [^. (Stephens, 

dneod in the 1829), < Gr. mip, fire, + love.] A genus 

dimensions of nootuid moths, containing a number of spe- 
solid bodies 
by tbo nppli- 
cationofbeat. 

Tho name is now 
uppllcd, how* 
ever, to any in- 
strument the ob* 
jcctofwhichisto 
measure all gra- 
dations of tem- 
perature above 
those llmt can bo 
indicated by tho 
mercurial ther- 
mometer. Wedg- 
wood’s pyrome- 
ter, the first 
which came Into 
extensive use, 
was employed by 
him for testing 
the heat of hla 
pottery- and 
porcelain -kilns, 
and dcpendcil 
on the jiroperty 

of clay to com xjujted States, whicli damages grape-vines, and also rasp- 

red-lmil (CemV). 

dineWnt inodes pyrophobia (pi-rn-fd'bi-ii), II, K Gr. iii’/i. firo, 
imvo been pro- + fear.] A morbid dread of fire. 

po«cd or no. pyxopflOne (pi'l'o-fon). It. [< Gr. nip, fire, + 
furr/, sound, tone.] A mnsicnl instrument in 



I’yronild.il Crape vine Moth and Worm {tyrefUita fyrnmideidis), 

cioKwliicb arodo.'structive in their larval states. 
r, jmttmidfnthf is the pyramidal grape-vine worm of tlic 
United St - 


tually employed 
for measuring 
high tempern- 
turcs: ns (n) by 
contraction, ns In 
Wedgwood 8 ; (ff) 
by tbo expansion 
of bars of dilfcr- 


which tho tones arc produced by means of 
buniiiifc jots of liydrogcn inclosed in gradu- 
ated glass tubes. It was invented about 1875 
by Frederic Kastnor. Sometimes called chemi- 
cal harmonicon, 

ent metals; (c)by pyjopljj)!- (pi'yo-for), n. [< Gr. Tny)o^«5pof, fire- 
change of prcMurc In confined pnsc^ as In Lamy’s Instru- i^oarim:: see purophorc.'] A name sometimes 
ment, or by the expansion of ga«cs, ns in the nlr thcr- r_ At,. cffL,;,. inntnm 

mometer; OOby tbo amount of lieat impirted to a cold pi'cn to tlie .stinup-iaiuorn. « 

imi5s as in SiemenH’s instnimeiit: (f) by the fuplng-polnt pyropbore (pi ro-for)^ k. [< Gr. :ri'po^ 0 pof, tire- 
of solids; (/) by conduction and radiation of beat (see Upariim, < fire, + dlnitv = E. hear*.'] 1. 
j»/rvfco]‘>c)‘, (»;) by color, as red and while beat; (A) by . . ..i.r— i --i. ....mi i. 
change In tlie velocity of found; (i*) by the rc.'olullon 
of chemlc.ll compounds; 0*) *•>’ generation of electricity, 
as lu Ilccquerel's thcrmo-cIcctrlc p)Tometcr; and (t) by 
change In r<r»Iftancc to electricity, ns In the Instrument 
Inventcil by .Siemens, which maybe adapted toine.isnring 
either high or low temperatures. 


Ill a 


maucc, pip'ornancc, < ML. puromantia, purovian 
ciGj < (ti*. divination by lire, < rri/i, 

fire. *f fiavrnriy (rn’iiiatioii.] Dix'inatioii by fire, 
or by tho forms appearing in fire. 

Nigromaucyc and pcrimandc the poukc to rise ruaketh ; 
gif Ihou thence Don el dele ultli licm iieuerc. 

J'icra /7oir;/inii (A), xl. 15?. 

Amphinraus was the first that had knowledge of 7’//ro- 
mancie, .and gathered signs by spceulallons of fire 

lloilandy tr. <»f I’llny, vli. .'iG, 

pyromania (pl-ro-miVni-ii), v. [< Gr. rip, five, 
+ pni’fri, Tniidnohs.] A mania for de.stroying 
things by fire; a form of insanity marked by a 
mania for setting things on fire, 
pyromaniac (lu-ro-mri'ni-ak). a. mid ». [< jn/ro- 
+ -ar.] I. a. Of, pertainingto, charac- 
terized by, or affected with pyromania. 

II. w. A person possessed of a mania or ir- 
resistible impulse to burn things, 


pjTomotric manner; with or bx' nicniis of tho 
u.‘iO of tho pjTomoter. 

pyrometry (pl-rom'e-tri), «. Gr. :rep, firo, 
+ -fitrpia^ < ji(rpoi\ a measure.] That branch 
of science wfiich treats of tho measurement of 
heat ; tiio neb or art of measuring ninouiils or 
degrees of heat. 

pyromorpliite (pl-ro-mOr'fit), «. [So called in 
alhisioii to tho peculiar crystnllinc formxvhicli 
n fused globule assumes on cooling; < Gr. wip, 
fire, + form, + -ifr-.] Nntivo pliospbato 
of lead xvith lend chlorid. Itlsnminemlofngreen, 
yellow’, or brow'n color, crystnlllrhig in hcxagonnl prisms, 
and Isomorplioiifl ivlth apatite, mfmetile, ami mnadhilte. 
It also occurs maf'^lvc in glolmlnr, renlfonn. fibrous, moss- 
like, granular, or c.irtliy fonus. Often called fjrccn lead 
itre. 

pyromorphoUB (pi-ro-raor'fus), a. [< Gr. rrvp, 
lii’O, + //op^//, foim, ^ -OK5.] In inincral.j hav- 
ing tho property of being ciystallizublo upon 
fusion 


As piiromaniaes rarely incriminate theinsolvcs, It be- ~ ^ \ ^ „ r/fiti -r.n flm 

comes the more Important to study tho many Indications pyronaphth^(pi-lo-linf tha),«, [< Gr, ..i p,liro, 
by wlilch the diagnosis can he made by indirect cxanilna- 4" naphtha; SCO lUfJwif/iU.J An illumiliat- _ . _ 

tions. Amcr. Jour. Psjfchol, 1. 101. agent xvliicli Ims bcon prepared in Russia pyrophosphate 

pyromaniacal (pi^ro-ma-nra-kal), u. i^P!/f‘0- from tho waste products of tho distillation of jJiosph^oric) + _ , 

7 naniac -al,] 1. 'Affected' with or having a Baku petroloiun. It burns xvith a bright light, iihoric acid. See pyroji/josji/ionc. 


A bodv xvliich will become ignited if o.xposed 
to air* or water, such as self-lighting logs in- 
tended for use at sea in facilitanng tho rescue 
of a person xvho is ox'orboard. — 2, A composi- 
tion or an ai)piiratus for kindling fire, 
pyrophoric (id-ro-for'ik), a. [< NL. j^yrox^ho- 
. r(if.v) + ~ic.] Same as jujrophorous. 

nf tho pyrophorous (pi-rof'o-rns), o. [< NL. 7 );/ro- 
])hor{us) + ’Oils.] Pertaining to orresombhug 
pyrophorus. 

pjTOphorus (pl-rof 'o-rus), ». [NL., < Gr. 

7:vf>oip6pog, firo-boaring: seo pyrophorc.] 1. A 
substance xvhich takes firo on exposure to air. 
Many mct.ils (iron, lend, etc.), when c.xposed to the nir in 
a very finely divided condition, combine so rapidly W'ith 
oxygen os to cause on evolution of light. 

2. Icaj}.] [NL. (Illiger, 1803).] A notable 
genus of olaterid beetles, couiiirising nearly 
a liundred species, con- 
fined to tropical and sub- 
tropical America, and con- 
taining tho most brilliant 
forms of luminous insects. 

The light is given out from 
two oval spots in the pronotum 
near each hasal angle, and from 
a point heneath, helwccn the 
thoni.x and the abdomen. These 
beetles Jly in n nearly direct line, 
and tho light Is more intense 
ami sustained than that of the 
Lainpiirxda\ In many countries 
of troiiicnl America they are 
used ns toilet ornaments and 

formannrticloof trade. P.nochVncnsIsnlargeXl cstlndian 
species, often brought alive to the United Skates. Sec 
also cut under unfennn. 

3. [cap.] A genus of arachnidans. Kochj 1837. 

" - A - (pi-ro-fos'ffit), 71. [< pyro- 

-ate'i.] A salt of pjTophos- 



Pyre/herus mcttlucits. 




pyrophosphoric 

pjTOpllosphoric (pl''ro-fos-for'ik), a. [< Gr. 
-fy), lire, + B. i^hosplioric.'] Formed by boat- 
ing pliospborio aeid: noting an acid (H^PgOy) 
pro(lneed iiy oxiiosing concentrated pliosp’i"brio 
toniperatnre of 41n° F. rj’rophospJioric 
arni 18 tetrabasic — that Is, capable of foiminp four (IIS' 
tiiict classes of salts according ns one, two, or three atoms 
or the whole of the hydrogen is replaced by a metal. 
Tlie p^Topliosj>lmtes> especially that of iron, arc used in 
incdicine. 

pyrophotography (pi''ro-fp-tog'ra-fii, n. [< Gr. 
a-ip, fire, + h. photoprajihi/.J Certain plioto- 
graplnc processes in wbieb boat is tired to fix 
the picture. 

pyrophyllite (pi-nVfil'it), », [So called in al- 
lusion to its exfoliation before tlie Itlmvpipe; 
< Gr. a-i'p, lire, + <iv77.ov, leaf, + A liy- 

drated alnminiiim silicate, occurring in foliated 
lalc-like snbtransparent masses bavingn rvbite, 
green, or yellow color and pearly luster, 
pyrophysalite Cpi-ro-fis'.a-lit), it. [< Gr. -ip, 
lire, -i- B. jthi/xalilr.^ Seo jtlii/'.nliie. 
pyropuncture (pi-ni-pungk'tur), n. [< Gr. 
rrfyi, fire, -f- B.ymiicfifVc.] FtmcTiiring witli bot 
needles; also, a pimetiire .so nindo. 
P3iroraceinate (pi-ni-ras'e-nnit), It, [< jitjrtifii- 
rcm(ir) -H -n/rl.] A salt formed by tbe union 
of pyroraecniic noid ivitb a ba.-.e. 
pyroracemic (ppm-ra-setn'i!;), n. [< Gr. -I/I, 
lire, -k E. rtirfiiiic.) Prodneeil by tlie distilln- 
lion of tartaric iiiid raeeiiiie acid's: a^, iiitfnnt- 
(rwic acid (CgHiOa). 

p^oschist (p'i'ip-sliist), It. [< Gr. -ri/.. lire, 4- 
E_. sclii.s'l.] .Schist or shale containingsufiicient 
bitnniiiioiis iniittor(bydroenrb(ins) to Imni witli 
a bright ilamo. or yielding volnlilc bvdrocar- 
boii or inllaniiiiable gns when bcali d. ’ 
pyrosclerite (in-riVsklo'ril), ». [< (Jr. Wf/i, fire, 
-k_ ox/i/pdf. bard. '+ .1/(2.] An enicrabl-grccn 
mineral allied to the cblorifes, neenn'ing in 
serpentine in tbe island of Klim. Italy, 
pyroscope (pl'i'p-skfip), n. [< Gr. rri'p, fire, -k 
ako-riv, view.] An ins-|rnnionl for mensnring 
tbe intensity of riidiiiting beat or cold, n rc. 
scinblcs a dilTcrciitlnt tlicrmmncicr, hat Inc nne btilU cn\ . 
cred Willi eiilcksllvcr-lcaf, while the <dlicr 1« hare. 

pyrosilver (pi-nk.cirycr), ». [< Or. rip, life, 
+ E. .s/7r<r,] A trndo-nanic for flectroplaicd 
wnre.s wliieb. after they inv taken from the 
hath, are subjected to boat. Thk th aimcni fcmn 
to c-auso the met.al to flak into the pie s of tlie ppitid 
tiase metal and ndtiere to It imicb nmre Ilrnd.i and dnr.i. 
Illy, ^le pniccssp technically calltd Intrniiia-in. 
pyrosis (pi-riVsisj, ». f< Gr. mi ptjrtr, a Inirning. 
a kindling. < rvporr, set on fire, Imrii, < rip, fire : 
SOP ./Ire.] In jiiil/in/., tlie eniclnlioii of watery 
Iluid, tistmlly insipid, but somelinies iierid, iit- 
tonded aritli more or loss burning pain in the 
cpigiistriiiiii. It is eommnnlv called inilrr-lini.\li. 
pyiosmalite (pi-rns'mn-lit)', it. [< Gr. rip, lire, 

+ bnpii, (1 Miiell, an olijoef of smell. + /(»ee, 
stone.] ^ A iiiineriil of a liyer-lirowii color, or 
pistiieliio-green, oeenrring in six-sided iirisms. 
with perfect 1ms, nl eleaynge, foninl in .Sweden. 

It is a silicate of iron niid mangane'ic, eon- 
laining eblorin, Hie odor of aybieb i( exiiiilcs 
wlieii heated. 

Pyrosoma (iii-rO-sd'niij), a. [XL. (I’eron), < 
Gr. rl'p, fire, + oumi, li'fidy.] 'i’be typical ge- 
nus of riirocoitirilirl.-r; so eiilled fi oiii riieir plio- 
Jiliorescpiiee. Tln-j Inliahlt the Medlli'rmnean and At- 
lantic, Tlicy unite in great niitiilicri, fonniiig a large hnl 
hiw ejllii'ler, open at one end and rio-eil at the oiler, 
Fnimrning In tfieoceaii liy the altemate rontncllon anil 
dilat.alliiii ollti! comiFMient Individual anitiialr. Seeeiil 
under c//fTfArirre/ef. 

Pwosomatidae fpiG(]-si}.i„iit'i-ileb n. id, [X'K., 

\ J’ljro'tottKt f-somiif-) -k -iVl.r,] A family of eoni- 
Iioiind or aggregate aseidians of the editss Ttnu- 
cftUi, typified by tbe geniis/b/ro-oam, sornf‘f iines 
represent ing an order or suliordor /birti/bol/ran- 
the fireliodie.s. Tlicy arc frec-Kwimudngpelagie 
organlFTil*, highly liimliioua, nulled logellRT III liollow 
ehalriH or rods tevend inches long, one eiol ot e.ach in 
dbhlual ntthic iiitothe cavllyol the next, niniew hat like 
It 81 1 ot ttlhiitdi-a. Also Pitriiffiintilir, Piirttrfiittiidtc. 

pyrosome (pi'rp-«iini), a. [< X'Ja. yb/r/wmm.] 

A member or indiyidiml of (be gcniis I’tjraso- 
mri; a fircliody. 

Pyrosomidfe fp'-tvi-som'i-du), n. pi. [Nlo, < 
I'l/rosoiiin + -iV/.r,] Same as I'l/rn'roiiinlicl.r. 
Pyrosomiidea {pi-nj-.so-ini-id'e-jj), ii.jil. [X'K.] 

A false form ot I’iiro'.nmaliilic 'ttr J’lirosaiiiiil.T, 
taken as the name of an order of aseidians 
wbieb that family is supposed to roprc.spnt. 

E. It. Aoh/.v.s/cr. 

pyrOStat/pl'iA-stat), a. [< Gr. rip, fire, + 
crarir, < icrnivn, set up, stand: .see sldtir.'] An 
antomatic draft-regiiliif or for ebimiicyH, smoke- 
pipes, and smoke-stacks. Sec drafl-rri/iilatoy, 
under rtr/ttlalor. 
aurjv 
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pyrostereotype (pl-ro-ster'p-o-tip), «. [< Gr. 
riip, fire, + B. stereottjpc.^ ji'process by wliicb 
a mold for easting a printing relief-plate as ob- 
tained by burning an intaglio to a dotiiiito depth 
in the face of a wood block by' means of boated 
steel dies and a special apparatus. It is used 
for printing music, etc. 

pyrostilpnite (pi-ro-stilp'nit), n. [< Gr. rip, 
lire, -k or/Xmidf, glikening, -k -itfS.] A rai-e 
minonil, occurring in minute tabular nionoclin- 
ic cry.stals. It is a siilpbid of arsenic and .silyer, 
near proiistlto in composition. Also called fin- 
IiIcikIc. 

pyrosulphuric (pi'rd-sul-fii'rik), «. [< Gr. rip, 
lire, -k E. .•.■iifphuric.i Oblained from snlpburic 
Iieid by the aelioii of bent — Pyrosulphuric acid. 
Same as di\ittplttirir ari,l (wldcli sec, under distdphitric). 

pyrotartaric (pi'rii-liir-tar'ik), n. [< Gr. rip, 
tire, + E. I<ll•lll|■ir.‘] Obtained by heating tar- 
taric acid in a close yossol: as, ptjt'oiftrUiric 
aeid ( 0 ^ 11 ^ 0 , 1 ). 

pyrotariirate (pi-nyiiir'tnil ), n. [< Gr. rip, fire, 
■k E. Idftidti'.j A salt of jiyrotartaric acid, 
pyrotechnian (pi-ro-lek'iii-ijn j, «. H pi/rotcch- 
itjl -k -««.] pyroteebiiist. 

PJTOtechnic tld-rp-lek'nik), ti. [< purnlcchu-ij 
+ -le.] Of or i>eii:iiiiiiig to fireworks or tlio 
an of making t hem. 

pyrotechnical (iii-ni-iek'ni-kiil). «. [< pyro- 
tfrhiiir -k -e/.] .Same ns pi/rotcrliiitr.~.pyxotech- 
nical sponge, same a8 atiindtiit. 
pyrotecluiician (pi'ici-iek-iiisii'iin), «. [< ptjm- 
ticliiiic -k -i-(ti/.] A iiyroleelini’sl. 
pyroteclmics (pi-r(}-telc'iiiks>, ». [Pi. of pyro- 
Itfhiiii- (see -/>-■).] Tbe iirf of making iire- 
works; tlio eoin]iosi(ion, struettiiv, and use of 
fin*works. Hee ftn trork, ll. 
P3T0teclinist(pi-r(}-tek'nist), h. [< pyrol, rltn-y 
+ -i.v/.] One who is skilled in pyroteeliny; a 
miuHifiieliirer of fireworks, 
pyroteeliny (pi'ni-lek-ni), ». [< Gr. rip, lire, 
-k r/ji7,, art. I 1. The management mid tne- 
ebniiienl ii|iplie:ilinii of fire. 

tine- man go tlinv f w Iij hk aklU In piirotrctuiy. and 
fhiU tiot (hxl 4)0 iiiMri', vlio i*> (he < o«moi4*i*(? 

J.'tftjm, Tnic IlfHuiDn, I. Ih:*. 
2. Tho fnbnrntMiii of Hn'w^irks f<ir inilitnry 
nnd onminonln! piiriio^c^ (see Jirt irorK\'2) ; tlie 
i'OiiijiO'-iiioii ati«l ifi<* use of c'4>in1>iistii)1(' 

oTiiployct! «s «<; tiesinietive 

nfjent'i. or for j)iirjH>‘.e*. of 
pyrotllOIlidG(^'t-n»(li'o.|iid), (< (Jr. ny). Ore. 

line liio-n, +‘wr/el.] A kiml of empy- 
reuinalo* oil jirotlueed by the <'oinbiistioii of 
of lo-iiip, linen, or <*otton in n copper 
ve‘HS4‘b bn'incrly U'-oil in )n(’(li<«ine. Dutuflison, 
pyrotic (pi-n»t'ik), o. and ». [< (tr. rrvpurthd^, 
burniiif:, hcafitifr, < rr/nfr, f-ct on fir<s < rrhp, 
liro: sec ;o/ros/v.J I. a, (’iniMic. 

II. a. A eauviio medicine, 
pyro-uric (pT-r(>.u'rik),(r, [< Or. *“i>,fire, + o»Vor, 
urine, + -u%J ]n rhnn.t Paine as cipinunc. 
pyxoxanthino, pyroxantliin (pi-rok-pan'thin). 
II. r< (tr. ~iy», lire, + veHow. + -mr-’, 

-Mi-.J A yolbnv ciy*hlalUne giil)stnnco found in 
cnulo wood-s]nrit. Also callef! rhUntiu. 
pyroxene (pi'rok-.sen), «. [< (ir, -ip, fire, + 
a Kiie.st.] An iinportniif mineral npo- 
ou's, ombmeinp inaiiy varieties ditTcrinj; in nji- 
nearance and ehoinic.'il composition. Ii r>crnr<* 
111 ninnoclliilo coTifnlB.oftru Miort piimmtlc In hahu nn«l 
«Hh an miL'Ic In fmnt of m-irl) IH) ,w» that Ihi sr corI.i!** 
n-'t-mltlf R<|»injc |iri‘ini«. (•rnntilnr foriiiH nic crnmnon, 
ami nl«»» fna*^»lvc >;irU Ih % (he latti r l•l‘hll^nftnnlI5 roam*- 
I> I.unliiatidla Rtriictnn*. nin Ij IlhroiiKorcoliunnnr. The 
rfihir varltM (loin mJiKo («► cni>. (rriHin. hrnnn nml (iJnck, 
jiutl tin* riiin|io^|(ii)ii fioiii the f-lniplc inct.’iHUfcale of cal- 
rliiin nicl (o kiiMHcMtialninc.^tlthraktiimoi 

nirii;nr-(til».ortM>tt), Iron, iiiani;iiii( vc,(iii«lnliiinln)u?n. Tlio 
iIllIfH'iit v.irh‘(lw nn* hlnl |iitnt^\o Knajps the 

niin-altunltuins anil the aln'miiioiis. Of (ho former the 
hlmb fin* — iliop'-hU* or iimharolltc, uliich con- 
taluH calcimii nml iiinemshini. anil in white to erny 
or (kht'frrM II ill color, nltli (lie Rti(onrIr(icscalieiI nlnlUe 
»»r mUK^Iti' (thi‘4Mo|Mlflrpri>piT. finm (he ^luflsn AIji In the 
Ala \;i(lc)' In I'iiilmoiit. orciirrlii:; In hcniitlfiil Rlemlcr 
cT.\R(alH), tiTM'!*-* Ilin*, fiiinaiiite, ami whltcpmimlur coc- 
eoIKe, anil (ho^'f'oi.taliiiiit; Iron, tiaiiii b tlie(;ray!Rh*CT‘Ccn 
to (lei p ^riTii orhl.o-k saUt**,oeeiin Ini; hi laminated nmsH- 
ex, (lie cn'f.(.illlfr*| balkaUtc, (lM>i;raiiiilai irrecii coccollto, 
and the decp.|;rt i-ii dhilbKc. whirli Is rhnracterl/cd liy a 
dfKtlnct piirtini; parallel to the oitloiplnneold plane mid 
oflenhyn penrl> to inetalloldal Iiinter on this Mirfaco ; 
nbo the Ilme-lrmi variety. liedeidierKite, and (lie mmurn- 
nefiinn Hcht lh rit<*. The aluminous Kinds hicliide fasMiito, 
which Is Ikht' to dark'prcoii In color, nml the common 
auKlte, which l» dnik'grecn to Idaek and emitnhiH conuld- 
erahle Iron. AiikHc Ir chnnicterlHtIc of many eniptivo 
rockH. especially those of a Imsic elmnicter, as diabase, 
Imsnlt, etc. ftla11nj;e Ir an cRscnt(a) cniiRtltuent of tho 
Knlibros, of norite, etc. JIcs/dcB the above varletlea or 
Rtibspeclcfi ticIoiiRliiK to pj'ioKcne proper, the pjTojccne 
KToup Incliidea the related RpecIcR ciiRtnllte or bionrile 
and hypcrstliene, wdifcli are oitliorliomhic In crj’Blnlllzii. 
tion (hence called thtmhic pi/rojcwru) ; also tho mono- 


pyrrhichius 

clinic species wollastonito, rcgirite and acmite, spodti- 
mcne,niid tlie triclinlc rhodonite and babingtonite. Jadc- 
ite probably also belongs here. All these are characterized 
liy the same prismatic angle of 87°. Thisgioup is closely 
related to the analogous amphibole (or homblende)group, 
the species of which arc characterized by a prismatic 
angle of 124^; and several of the kinds under tlie two 
groups correspond exactly in composition —for example, 
(liopsidc to trcmolitc, etc. A change of pyroxene to horn- 
blciido by a process of paramorphism Is often observed, es- 
pecially in certain igneous rocks. See uralite and uralitu 
zation. 

pyroxenic (pi-vok-son'ik), «. [< pyroxene -k -to.] 
Portaining to pyroxene, oriiartakingof its quali- 
ties; composed ot or containing pyroxene, 
pyroxyle (pi-rok'sil), n. [< Gr. rvp, fire, -k 
ii'Arir, wood.] Same as pyroxylin. 
pji^oxylic (pl-rok-sil'ik), a. [x Gr. rvp, fire, + 
fiViir, wood (of. pyroxtjic), -k -fc.] Obtained by 
distilling wood — 'pyroxyllc spirit, mcthyllc alcohol ; 
a product of the distillation of wood. It constitutes about 
one tenth of the watery products after separation of the 
tar, and is obtained from these products Iiyrc-dlstillation. 
llcctiflcation is partially cllected by first heating it with 
slaked lime, whicli frees a largo qunntityof ammonia, next 
neutralizing the remainder of the ammonia and precipi- 
tating tho remaining traces of tar by sulphuiic acid, then 
again ilistilling and p.issing it several times over quick- 
lime. Tlie product is tho crude wood-spirit of commerce, 
wJiicb still contains many impurities; tliesoare removed 
by chemically combining It witli calcium chlorld and heat- 
ing tlic compound over a water-bath to 300’ (\, which drives 
oir volatile impurities. It is then distilled with water, 
wJiicli breaks up the combination and sets free the pyrox- 
jllc spirit diluted with W'ater. Tho latter is then removed 
to get the desired strengtli by treatment with ([uicklimc. 
Also called wood-iqnril and ^vood^aleohot. 

pyroxylin, pjToxyline (pi-vok'si-iin), n. [< py- 
roxyle + -iit-, -iiip-’.] (iuncotton or a similar 
substnneo obtained by immersing vcgotablo 
fiber in nitric or nitrosiilpiiiiric acid, and thon 
siiiTcritig it to dry. Such substances aro uitro- 
derivatives of eolliilose. Also pyrorytc.— Sol- 
uble pyroxylin. Same ns dinitrocdlulonc. 
pyrrhicl (pir'ik), n. and a. [< K. pyrrliielia, 
pyrrhirhe, < Gr. rippixy, a kind of war-danco, 
said to bo niimod from Pyrrliiclins, tlio inven- 
tor, < Uippixoc, Pvrrlticltus.] I. it. An nnoiont 
Grocinn warlike ilniico, in quick and light moa- 
siire, nceompaiiiod by tlio flute. It consisted cliiclly 
in adroit and idtnldc steps and motions ot the body, in- 
tendid to represent the attempt to avoid strokes of an 
enemj in battle and to Inllict injury' upon him. It was 
pirformed nndcr arms, and the movements and piwctlce 
iiei is.sary were looked upon ns training lor service in tho 
Ibid. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to tho Greek martial 
diiiico called a iiyrrhio. 

Yon have the PtjrrUic dance ns yet; 

Where Is the i'yrrlilc phalanx gone? 

I'dirim, Don Jnnn, ill. 60 (song), 
pyrrhic^ (pir'ik), n. nml «. [< L. pyrrhiehim, < 
Gr. nppixtor., of or belonging to the piUTliic 
(dance) (voif rvppixio^, a jiyrrliic foot), < rvp- 
PM'?. a Pyrrhic : see pytrhiet.'] I. «. hijtros., 
cniisiRting ot two sliort times or syllahlo.R: ns, 
a pyrriiie fool ; coiiiposod of or pVrIainiiig to 
feet so ooiistitnlod: tis, pyrrliir verso', jtyrrliic 
rlivllim. 

II. n. In auc. }n‘ns\, n foot couststinf? of two 
short tiruo.s or syllnblos. a pyrrhlc is apparently 
n dlRcmlc iRorrhythmlc fcKit (^ [ w or ^ [ <i). The earlier 
and lielltr ancient authorities (the riiythmicians), how- 
c\ er. dill not iicknowli dge the existence of n dlFemlc foot, 
and it fiet-nifl to have been first intioUuced Into metrical 
nmdjplH bj the grnmmarlanB and later nietilclans. An 
iipjnrent pyrrhlc <- '-I can oc(ur~(fl) at tlie ciul of an 
lamhic lino fur -) ; (6) n.s part of pioeelcuEmallcs 

(v- s. w w), IonIc 3 (’-’ or — — w or pa’ojja(- 

w X., V./ w -. w, N.. w u'gordcd hy later writers ns 
compound feet; ami (c) in the so-called basis or polyschc- 
matlkl foot of a logaiedlc soiles. Wherever it occurs as a 
pep.irate fool, It i.s accordingly n representative of n trl- 
Hi mlc foot or — ). I’yrrldes in continuous compo- 

Rlllonwonldconstltutoprocelcusnintle verBe,und,nUhcn]gh 

there Is little Iracoof the actual exihtenceof such a meter, 
it limy have been used In single lines or shoit systenis to 
accompany or suggest the more rapid nl 0 ^cnK•llts of the 
w:u -dance (;»/rr/(ic>) from which it probably takes its 
name. Also called diOrnch (I.atin dibracIo/H or hihrcvi's), 
jmnawbtis, and (^iii'//c or difnnic) jn'ocr/ritjfwn/ic. The 
name ijvepwe or ficpnnnn (leader), often given to the 
pyrrhlc in nnclcut writers, was apparently suggested liy 
Its being placed first In the aecepted list of feet. Also 

7 «/rr/iiV/iiWA’. 

A verse made up of juirrhicn In immediate succcasion. 

J, Iladleij, Essays, p. 9fi. 
Pyrrhic'* (pii-'ilc), u. [< L. Pyrrhus, < Gr. Tlvppn^, 
PjTi'hiis (soo dci'.),< ripphc, rcd-linired, reddish: 
s(>e htirrrl.'] Pertaining to Pyrrliiis, et.pec:nlly 
to PyiTliiiR, King of Epiru.s (,qoo plirn.so below). 
-Pyrrhlc victory, a Rucccfis obtained at too great a cost: 
In nlln.slnn to the rt'iinted t‘\i lanmtion of I’yrrhnB, King of 
f.piinp, lifter the battle of iseninin against tho lloniaiiB 
(dVI) 11 . c.), '‘Aiinther anch vletoiy and wo are lost I ’* 

pyrrllicist (I>ir'i-sist), u. [< Gr. rippixinry^, 
oiu* wild dnticed tins iiyirliic.f rippixi^etv, daneo 
tlio pyiThic,< irn/)/n,i;;. Die pyrriiie: Boopyrrhifi.'] 
fine wIiiMlniiced in flic pyrriiie. Imp. Diet, 
pwrhichius (Iii-rik'i-us), It.; p\. pyrrhichii (-i). 
[L.: .nee jn/iT/nc'-*.] Siiiiie as pyrriiie-. 
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Tliis word IrCnGt] hnuinp both sillfiblcs Bliding nod slip- 
per iiinke tho foote Pinichitis, because if iio be truly vt- 
tered, be beares in maner no sbarpor accent vpo tbe one 
then the otber siliablc, but bo in etlect egall in time and 
tune, as is also the Spondeus. 

Putlenham, Arte of Eng. Poeslo, p. 102. 

pyrrhite (pii-'it), n. [< Gr. -rtvppi^, reddish (see 
hurrel), -I- -tfe^.j A rare mineral, oocmTing in 
minute regular reddish-yellow octahedrons. Its 
composition is not certainly known, hut it is sup- 
posed to he roljited to tho niohate pyroohloro. 

pyrrhoarsenite (pir-o-iir'se-nit), v. [< Gr. m<p- 
poc, roddish, -1- E. arscniic.'] An arsoniato of 
calcium, magnesium, and maiiganose, in which 
tho arsenic is in part replaced by antimonj'. 
It occurs in embedded grains of a deep j’ellow- 
ish-red color in Sweden. ' 

Pyrrhocoracinse (pir-o-kor-a-si 'ne), n. pi. 
[EL., < rprrlwcorax (-corac-) + -iticV.] A sub- 
family of CorvUJie, named in 1846 by 6. E. Gray 
from the genus Pijrrhocorax ; the choughs. 
Also called Frcgilinx. 

pyrrhocoracine (pir-o-kor'a-sin), a. Of or per- 
taining to the Pyrrhocoraciinv. 

Pyrrhocorax (pi'-rok'o-raks), n. [NL. (Vieillot, 
1816), < Gr. wppo;, reddish, -1- ndpa^, a raven.] 
A genus of Corvidir, tj’pieal of tho Pi/rrhoco- 
raciiiiv : the choughs. P, or Frfpilus prncithts is tho 
common cliougli, with red hill and feet (sec cut under 
chniiijh); P, alpimts is the alpine chough. The genus Is 
sometimes restricted to the latter, and then distinguished 
from Frcgilns. 

Pyrrhocoridffi (pir-6-kor'i-de), II. pi. [NL., < 
Pjirrliocoris -h -iVte.] A family of hotoropteroiis 
iiisocts, consisting of largo, stout bugs, usually 
marked with red and black, and containing 
many tropical and subtropical species. Tlie cot- 
ton*staIner of the ^Vest Indies and southern United .St.aU*s> 
DgsdercKS suliireUiis, is an example. 

PyrrhocoriS (in-rok'6-ris), ii. [NL. (Fallen, 
1841), < Gr. -vppo^, reddish, + Kdpi^, a hug.] A 
genus of true hugs, typical of tlie family Pi/r- 
rliocoridie. 

Pyrrhonean (pi-ro'no-an), a. [< L. PyrrUonms 
(< Gr. Tliippav, Pyrrlio: see Pyrrlioiiic) + -«».] 
Pyrrlionic. 

Pyrrhonian (pi-ro'ni-an), n. [< Gr. Ui'ppm’, 
Pyrrho, + -i-aiuj Same as Pyniiomst, 

Pyrrhonio (pi-ron'ik), a. [< Gr. nhppuv, Pyrrho, 
-t- -tc.] Of or pertaining to PvttIio (about 
360-270 B. c.), a philosopher of Elis, and disci- 
ple of Anaxarchus; of or pertaining to Pyrrho- 
nism or skepticism: as, the Pyrrhonic form of 
doubt. Tlie (loctriac of Pyrrho was that there is just ns 
much to be said for as against any opinion wliatevcr ; tliat 
ncitlier the senses nor tho reason are to bo trusted In tlie 
least : and tliat wlicn wo are once convinced we can know 
nothing, we cease to care, and in tiiis way alone can at- 
tain happiness. It is said tliat Pyrrho would take no or- 
dinary practical precautions, such ns getting out of the 
way of velilcles, 

Pyrrhonism (pir'o-nizm), «. [< Gr. Hvppuv, 
Pyrrho, -t- -ism.] (Tho doctrines of PyiTlio and 
his followers; absolute skepticism; universal 
doubt. 

And thus, 0 circular philosopher, • . . you liave arrived 
at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence and Indlffcrency 
of all actions. £mcrson. 

Pyrrhonist (pir'o-nist), n. [< Gr. mppuv, 
Pyrrho, -1- -isf.] A follower of Pyrrho; an ad- 
herent of PyiThonism ; one who doubts every- 
thing. 

Pyrrhopappns (pir-o-pap'us), [NL. (A. P. 
do Candolle, 1838), < Gr. trnppiSf, reddish, + wdir- 
trof, taken in mod. sense ‘pappus’: seo pap- 
pus.] A gonus of composifo plants of tho 
tribe Cicliol'iaccie and subtribe Lactiiccfc. it is 
cliaractcrized hyits smootli habit, and its nearly cylindri- 
cal beaked aclienes, covered with many roiigli and miiricate 
ridges and bearing a reddisli pappus which is either per- 
sistent or in falling carries with it a disk from wlilcii it 
grows. Tlieve are 3 or, according to some authors, 4 spe- 
cies, nil natives of the United States or Mexico. They arc 
annual or perennial herbs, with radical le.aves or with 
alternate stem-leaves, and both entire and deeply cut on 
tile same stem. The yellow floiver-heads tenninatc long 
erect stalks, and resemble tliose of the common dandelion, 
whicli, liowever, are readily distinguished liy their white 
pappus. Sco false dandelion, under dandelion. 

pyrrhotine (piv'o-tin), n. [< Gr. TsvppS^, red- 
dish, + -1- -I- -fiie'd.] Native iron sulphid, a 
mineral crystallizing in hexagonal prisms and 
occurring also massive, of a bronze color and 
metallic luster, it is generally slightly magnetic, and is 
hence called tnagnelicpprites. In composition it confoi-ms 
to the general formula Ke„S„.fp biitvaiying from I*’C 7 Sg 
to Eei,Si 2 . The mineral troiiUe, common in nodules In 
meteoric iron, may be the same mineral, although to this 
the formula FeS is generally ascribed. 

pyrrhotite (pir'o-tit), n. [As pyn-hot-inc -t- 
-itc-.'] Same hs 'pyrrliotinc. 

pyrrhous (pir'us), n. [< Gr. irippdf, flame-col- 
ored, yellowish-red, reddish, red-haired, < nvp, 
fire. Cf. hiirrcl.J ' Reddish. 
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Pyrrhula (pir'ij-ljl), «. [NL. (Brisson, 1760), 
dim. < Gr. ervppS^, reddish: soo pyrr/ioits,] A 
genus of FringillUlic, giving name to tho Pyr- 
rhiilhnc, characterized by flie very short stout 
turgid hill; the hiillQnchos. Boo cut under 
Imllfmcli^, 

Pyrrhulinse (pir-o-lt'n6), v.pl. [NL., < Fyrrlmla 
+ -tiisc.] An undofinahlo subfamily of Fringil- 
lidx, named by Swainson in 1837 from tho ge- 
nus Fyrrlmla; tlio bullfinches. 

pyrrliuline (pir'o-lin), a. [< Piirrlada + 
Kesombllng a bullfineh, especially in tho form 
of tho hill: said of various birds. 

Pyrrhuloxia (pir-y-lok'si-il), n. [NL. (Bona- 
parte, 1850), < Pyrrlmla -1- £oxia : soo Fyrrlmla, 
and Loxia, 2.] A genus of FringiUidic, closely 
related to Cardinatis, but liaving a very short 
stout turgid hill, like a bnUfmeh’s ; tho Texas 
cardinals. The species Is P. sinnala, iiaving the size 
and form of tho common caidinai, but tlie plumage gray, 
beautifully varied with carmine red. 

Pwrhura (pi-vo'rii), «. [NL. (Bonaparte, 1856), 
< Gr. irhppof, reddish, -1- ovpa, t.ail.] A genus of 
parrots, giving name to the FyrrlmriniB. P. 
cruciitaliis of South America is an example. 

PjTrhurinte (pir-ii-rl'no), ii. pi. [NL., < Pyr- 
r/mra -t- -ih.-e.] A subfamily of Psiltacidic, 
named by Garrod from tho genus Pyrrhura, re- 
sombling Ariniv, hut having no amhiens. 

pyrryt, «. An ohsolote form otpirry. 

Pyrula (pir'i)-lii), «. [NL. (Lamarck, 1799), < 
L. ji/i HiH, iinprop. pyniiH, apear: sco pear. Cf. 
Pyrola.'} A genus of gastrojiods having a pjTi- 
foim shell, whence tho name; the fig-shells or 
pear-shells. (Sco cut under /?<7-,e/ic7/.) Vcrydlllcr- 
ent limits liavc been assigned to It. (n) Originally It was 
named in connection ivitli P./icnt onty. (b) Siiliseqiient- 
ly tt was used for many apecics agreeing witli P. Jicns hi 
general form, but radically dllTcring In other characters, 
and coiiscqiicntlyaflcmnrdgencricnnydillcrontiatcd. (c) 
hater it was restricted to the genus now generally calleil 
Fiilrptr and related forms, 1‘. pens then being called 
Fiada or Sgcolppm. (<1) Ily recent niilliors it Is restricted 
to F, ficus and closely related Epcclcs. Also spelled Firula. 

Pyrularia (plr-y-la'ri-il), «. [NL. (F, A. 
chaux, 1803), so callccl witli rof. to tlio small 
pear-shaped fruit) < L. ji/nnw, improp. 
a pear: see Pffntia,'] A genus of npetalotis 
shrubs of tho order SantalacaCf tho sandal- 
wood family, and of the tribo OsijrUlcic, it is 
characterized bv partly dlceclons flowers, with parallel 
anthcr«ccll6, and a disk avilh scale-shaped lobes alter- 
nntingr with llic five stamens the small clii«iters of stam- 
inate flowers racemed toward the ends of the branches, 
and tho pistillate flowers terminal, and few or single. 
Tho two species are shrubs or small trees, with thin uml 
veiny alternate short-stalked and minutely pcllucld dottcd 
leaves, small greenish flowers with a short columnar shdo 
und capitate stigma, and an inferior onc-ceUed ovary, with 
two or three onilcs hanging from tho apex of a free cen- 
tral placenta, Tho rather large obovolu fruit is n fleshy 
drupe, with a hanlthln-shellcd spherical stone, containing 
a globose seed with fleshy and very’ oily albumen. One of 
the species is Korth American, for which sec oil‘mit(h)\ 
the other, P. cdxdis, is found in India, a large tree, yielding 
an edible fruit. 

Pyrulidie (pi-ro'li-de), n. pi. [NL., < Pyrula 
+ -idw.] A family of tronioglossato gastropods, 
tj-pified by tlie genus Pyrula (d) or Ficula, Tim 
animal has a narrow long head with subulate tentacles 
and eyes at their external bases, mantle with large lobes 
reflected over the shell, and a large foot. Tlio sliell is 
pyriform, thin, and generally sculptured with transveisc 
and longitudinal lines. The species arc InhahUants of 
tropical or warm seas. Also Pinilidtr, Ficulidfc, and Sy- 
cotypidfc. 

Pyrulinse (pir-o-li'no), «. pL [< Pi/ruJa + 
1. Tho P^rH?i(/cT as a subfamily of 
Ui(l!c . — 2. A subfnraily restricted to Pyrula as 
represented by species of Ftdgur and related 
forms. They aro known ub fig^sliclls and^>cgr- 
fiheUs. 

pyruline (pir'y-lin), Pertaining to tho Pyru- 
or having their characters. 

pyruric (pi-ro'rik), a. [< Gr. ttu/), fire, + ovpoVf 
nrino. OLpyro-uric,'] Xn ckew., same as cyamt- 
ric, 

Pyrus (pi'rus), Jr. [NL- (Touniefort, 1700), 
prop. PiniSf < L. piruSf improp. pyrus, a pear- 
tree; seepear^.] Agenus of rosaceous trees and 
shrubs, including the apple and pear, the typo 
of the tidbe Ponie/Cf wliich takes its name from 
tlio pome, tho characteristic fruit of this genus. 
It is characterized by an um-shaped superior calyx, of 
which the limb is deciduous or persistent, and by an ovniy' 
of from two to five mostly two-ovuled cells, which In friiit 
arc two- or one-seeded, separated, cartilnginous-wnllcd, 
and immediately Invested by a fleshy expansion of the 
disk, tho whole being surrounded by the thickened calyx. 
There arc abontlk) species, natives of northern temperate 
regions and extending into the mountains of India. Tlicy 
bear alternate petiolcd and usually toothed leaves, decid- 
uous stipules, and numerous cymes of snowy-white or 
pink flowers, each with five roundish petals and numerous 
stamens, terminating short spnr-like branches. The nu- 
merous sections nre strikingly diflerent in liablt, and sev- 
eral were long received as distinct genera. The typical 
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section Pinbphomm (De Candolle, 182.'>) includes the pear 
and the w,i(i j,enr or cltokc-pear and nliicd species. (Sec 
ncuri.) The section Mnlus (Touniefort, 1700), the apple, 
djstniihislied by a fruit hollowed in at the base, includes 
J • ^hlus, for which seo apjde, appU-trcc, and crab-. To 
section -dria (De Candolle, 1825), having only two or 
i-Vreo stylos and ovate leaves whitened beneath, belongs 
P. Aria, the beam-tree, with several varieties, including/*. 
'ntermedia, the Swedish beam-tree. To the section TormU 
^'iria (De Candolle, 1825), with plnnately lohed leaves and 
si -.Awhat obconical fnilt, belongs P. tomnmlis, the wild 
Bervit».tree(P'CO-vri*icc-trcc). lathe section 5'orw«(Tour- 
nefort, ’•700); with compound 0)^108 and pinnate leaves, 
are inclu ed P, domtpfica (formerly domes^Hca), for 

which see eervicc-trcc ; ^ jitnericana and P. ancupnria, 
for which see moimfat/. Another section, Adeno- 
rhachisfiYic Candolle, 182;), with herry-llke fruit, hut un- 
divided leaves and glanduhi.- petioles, includes /*. arbuti- 
folia, for which see c/ioXr&<rr.v, and cut under injlore^- 
cnxcc. To the section Cydnnia 'Tournefort, 1700) belong 
tlie quinces. (Sec Cyilonia and The genus 

piltis was also made by Dcnfham uid Hooker a flection of 
Pyrus. Sec Mespilus and medlar, j.igo Pirns. 
pyryf, n. An obsolete form otpWry, 
pysa (pi'sii), Ji. Same uspicc* 
pyeanefi, h. Same 
pytt, p^tef, Ji. Obsolete forms of 
Pythagorean (pi-tbng-o-re'an), a. andn. L. 
Pyfhagorcus, < Gr. tltOnydpmg, .pertaining In 
Pythagoras, Pythagoras.] L a. Of 

or pertaining to Pythagoras, a Greek philoso- 
pher (perhaps 532 B. c.), or the school founded 
nt Crbtona (modem Cotronc), in Italv. All test!- 
Tnony concerning this school is of a late date, and the 
substance of it is rejected by many critics either ns Im- 
probable. or ns probable, and "on that account all tlie 
more indemonBti'able” {Zeller). The stories arc, how- 
ever, very consistent. The higher grade of tho school Is 
represented as a strict monastic community, thciloctrine 
being kept secret, and all betrayals terribly juinishcd, for 
the purposeof maintaining politicalnscend.ancy. Pythng- 
or.as is said to have traveled to Ugsyt and Babylon; and 
ninny circumstances are accounted lor by supposing that 
he did so. l-'rom those countries he might have brought, 
ns it Iss.ald he did, a superior Icnowledgc of mathematics. 
This knowledge, if keptBccret, might have supplied rev- 
enues to the school, by calculations and surveysmade for 
citizens. It is difllculttodoubttbatmathcmaticalscicnco 
was much advanced within the school. AH writers upon 
ancient mathematics attribute to Pythagoras tho Pythag- 
orean proposition and a rule for finding Pythagorean 
triangles. The Importance attached to the pentagram in 
the school shows that the 1‘ythagorcans were acquainted 
with its gcoroelrical construction, which is verj* uiiliciiU. 
Tlicy knew the regular or cosmicnl bodies. Tiiey were in 
possession of many propositions in the thcoiy of numbers. 
Inclndingthcdoctrineofthenrilhmetical, geometrical, and 
hannonical proportions. It Is not impossible that they 
may have had an abacus, little inferior to the Arabic sys- 
tem of arithmetical notation. It Is not known how long 
the Bocletylasted.perhapsforinanyccnlurlcs; as long as 
it retained any valuable secret it would continue to exist. 
The Pytliagorean philosophy has never been compre- 
hendeu. The substances of things were held to be ab- 
stract numbers; they wore in some sense the elements of 
tho universe. Each number, therefore, had its virtue. 
Onewnstho number of the origin, of reason. Two was the 
number of matter, of brute force, of eyil. Three was tho 
number of mediation, fourof justice, five of reproduction, 
etc. Ten governed the world. In the Pythagorean oath. 
Pythagoras is called the revcaler of tho quaternary num- 
ber— that Is, ten — ns If something decimal were what he 
chiefly taught. Something fundamental was also found 
in odd and even, in square numbers, and the like. Har- 
mony, or music, consists in number, Tlie soul is the har- 
mony, or number, of the body. The iinlverso has also a 
soul. The rcinnindcrof the prominent l*>'thagorcan teach- 
ings with which wo are acquainted are apparently reli- 
gious. Pythagoras taught the transmigration of souls. 
SpIrU8.bothghosts and demigods, werenn object of rydling- 
orean belier Tlie brotherhood celebrated certain myste- 
rious rites connected with a view of life ns a process of piiri- 
flcatlon. About the time of Augustus, perhaps earlier, Py- 
thagoreanlsm became mixed witli Platonism.— Pythag- 
orean bBOn, See fcrani,— Pythagorean comma. Seo 
conimiT, 5(a).— Pythagorean dyad. See dyarf.— Pythag- 
orean letter, the letter Y, so called liecause its Greek 
original represented tho sacred triad, formed by the duad 
proceeding from the monad. — Pythagorean lyre, a lyre 
of eight strings, said to have been invented by Pj'thagoras, 
— P^hagorean proposition, the 47th proposition of 
the first hook of Euclid’s " EiemciV?s,” that the sum of the 
squares on the legs of a right-angled triangle Is equal to the 
square on the hspotenuse: said to liave heen discovered by 
Pythagoras,— I^hagorean semitone. Sameash'nnna, i. 
—Pythagorean system, in astron., the astronomical sys- 
tem of Copeniicus, erroneously attributed to the Pylliog* 
orenns.— Pythagorean table, the multiplication-table. 
But this appellation is due to a corruption in the text of 
Boethius. Tlie tabic originally referred to was nn abacus. 
—Pythagorean triangle, a triad of whole numbers pro- 
portional to the sides of a right-angled triangle— the 
square of one being equal to the sum of the squares of the 
other two: as, 3, 4, 5; 12, 35, 37.— Pythagorean tuning. 
In mtisic, a system of tuning in which the tones of the scale 
ai’O fixed by tuning upward in perfect fifths, and back in 
octaves. The major third thus obtained was long con- 
sidered the true one, and Its recognition as a consonance 
correspondingly delayed. 

II. J 2 . A follower of Pythagoras, the founder 
of the Italic sect of philosophers. 

Kot that I wanted beans to eat, for I am by nature aPy- 
thagorcan, so far as beans are concerned. 

Thorcau, Walden, p. 175. 
Pythagoreanism (pi-tliag-o-re'nn-izm), n. [< 
Pythagorean + -ism.] Same as Pylhagorism. 
Pj^hagoreanize (pi-thag-o-re'an-iz), j>. i. [< 
Pythagorean + -iro.] Same as Pythagori:c. 
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7)0/1.] 1. In tlip Itnm. C(ilh. Cli., tjie vase or 

vessel in wliieli the reserved eucharist is kept. 
Tlie name 

for tills vessel seems 
to have come into use 
in the ninth ccntui^'. 

In earlier times the 
reserved sacrament 
was hept in an area, 
columba, or turris 
(see reservation). In 
the Greek Cliurch the 
vessel in which the 
sacrament Is reserved 
is called the artojyho- 
rion^jnjrion, ov jnjxi-i. 

The pyx has also been 
used for unconseciat- 
ed altar-breads. It 
has generally been 
made cylindrical in 
shape, with a foot 
like that of a chalice, 
and has sometimes 
had a conical cover. 

In modern usage it is 
much smaller than 
formerly, and is often made round and flat like a watch- 
case, for convenience, especially incarrjingthe sacrament 
to the sick. For public exposition of the sacrament a 
monstrance or ostensory is used instead. 

The King marched towards Calais, so strictly observing 
Iris Troclamation against Church-robbing that, when one 
was complained of for having taken a Silver Pixe out of 
a Church, he not only caused the same to be I'estored, but 
the Soldier also to be hanged. Pakcr, Chronicles, p. 170. 

2. A box or chest in ■^•hicb specimen coins are 
deposited. — 3. the metallic box in tvhich 

the nautical compass-card is suspended. — 4. 
In anai., the acetabulum of the hip-bone ; the 
cotyloid cavity; the p^’xis — Trial of the pyx, the 
final trial by werght and assay of gold and silver coins. 
At tire British mint one coin is deposited in the pyx from 
every fifteen pounds of gold and one from every sixty 
pounds of silver corned. Tire trial is conducted periodi- 
cally by a jury of goldsmiths under the direction of the 
queen’s remembrancer, and constitutes a public attesta- 
tion of the standard purity of the coin. In the United 
States Jt is conducted annually at Philadelphia. The 
plirase is also applied to the assaying of gold and silver 
plate which takes place at assay-ofikea. 
pyx (piks), r. f, ».] To test byu'oight 

and assay, as the coins deposited in the py.x at 
the British mint. See trial of the pyx. above, 
pyx-cloth (piks'kldth), A cloth of silk or 
other material in which it was formerly cus- 
tomary to wrap or veil the py.x. Also Corjms 
Christi cloth. pyx-Jccrchicf pyx^veiL 
Pyxicola (pik-sik'o-ljl), u, [1^., < C^r. 
a box (see pyx)^ + li. colcrc, inhabit.] A ge- 
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irns of vagiiiicolous VorUccllwUliCi in which 
the unimalculcs are attached behind to a 
loriea which can be closed by a diseoidal 
operculum like the lid of a box, whence the 
name. 

Pyxidanthera (pik^si-dan-the'rii), h. [NL. 
(P. A. Miehawx, 1803), so called* in allusion to 
the lid-like opening of the anthers; < Gr. n-if/f, 
a bo-x, + KL. anihera, anther.] A genus of 
garaopetalous plants of the order Diapcnsiaccrv. 
It is charncterizeu hj* a persistent sessile corolla with 
short hell-shaped tube and five flat roundish lobes, five 
stamens fixed in the notches between the lobes, nostnmi- 
nodes, a three-celled ovarj* with many ovules, and globose 
.anther-cells which are transversely tw'o-valved and awh- 
pointed at the base. The only species, P. harhulata, is a 
d^varf and trailing shrubby evergreen, found in sands 
under pines from New Jersey southw.ard to Korth Caro- 
lina; it is eagerly sought as a highly ornamental early 
spring-flowering plant, being covered with a profusion of 
small starry blossoms. It is known as the pinc-harren 
hcaxiUf, and Jlmeeriny moss (which see, under mosst), niul 
also, locally, by contraction of its generic name, as pijync. 
It bears crowded awl-shaped dark-green leaves covering 
the short erect branches, or alternate on the longer creep- 
ing ones, and somewhat hairy or bearded near the base, 
whence the specific name. 

pirxidate (pik'si-ilSt), a. [<j)i/j;ts(-id-) + -(i7ci.] 
In hot., lia'^’ing tlie ciiar.icter of a py.vis. 

pyxidium (pik-sid'i-nm), ; pi. pyxidUi (-8). 
[< Gr. ■xv^idiot’, a -vniting-tablct, dim. of 
a box; see pyx-^ 1. In hot., same as pyxis, 0. 
— 2. [cnp.] [Nil,] In rro67„a genus of Vorti- 
ccllinidai. 


pyx-veil 

Pyxinei, 'Pyxinese (pik-sin'e-i, -o), n.pi. [NL., 
< L. pyxis, < Gr. arfif, a box, -k -in- + -ci, -r.T.] 
A natural order of lichens, comprising those 
known in tlie arctic regions as tripe dc rociir. 
The order is characterized by a horizontal foliaccous that* 
l;is, mostly fixed liy tlie center, and an orhicnlar disk, nitli 
tile c.xciple distinct from the thallus, and at fli-st closed, 

pyxis (pik'sis), )i.; p\. pyxides (-si-dez). [L., 
alsojjuxis, < Gr. vi'fif, a hox: see pyx.'] 1. In 
Gr. antiq. and arciixol., a type of cylindrical 
v.ase or box tvith a cover, used especially by 
women, as for the toilet. See cut in procecl- 
ing column. — 2. A box; a jewel-case. — 3. In 
aunt., the cotyloid eayity, or aeetahnlum of the 
hip-joint. — 4. [coj).] [NL.] Agenns otbrachi- 
opods. Clicmnit:, 1784. — 5. [coji.] [NL.] In 
conch., a genus of gastropods. ITiniiphrcys, 
1797. — 6. [c«j).] [NL.] A genus of land-tor- 
toises of the f.amily Testndinids:, having tho 
anterior part of the plastron so movable that 
it can ho shut like the lid of a pyxis. T. Beil, 
1827. — 7. A tortoise of this genus, the only 




Greek FjTcis of red figured pottery, 4th century B. C. 


known species, Py.xis araclnwidca, of Madagas- 
car and Mauritius. Its shell is yellow, with 
broad black bands radiating from the center 
of tho dorsal shields. — 8. [cap.] [NL.] In cii- 
tom., a genus of coleopterous insects. JJcJcaii, 
1834. — 9. In hot.: {a) A seed-vessel, common- 
ly a capsule, with a ciroumsoissilo dehiscence, 
the top falling away like a lid, as in tho com- 
mon purslane and plantain, and in tho fruit 
known as monkey-pots. See Lccytliis, and cut 
under circumscissilc. (h) The theca of mosses. 
Also pyxiditiiii.— Pyxis Nautlca, a sonthem coiistel- 
Intion introduced by Lnc.aille, representing a ship's com- 
pass or binnacle. It seems no longer to he in nse. 

pyx-kerchief (piks'ker'''chif), n. Same as pyx- 
cloth. 

pyx-veil (piks'val), n. Same aspyx-clotli. 




1. Tlio SGvcntoonth lottor 
and tliirtecntli ooiihonant 
in tlie Eiif'lisli aljiliabrd. 
It hail a coiTe‘5i)on(linff TnisitinT> 
In tlic early Greek mill In tlie Latin 
alphabet, as also in the rhcni* 
ci.iii, whore it wastlie ninetcentli 
character. It? value in 1‘lieuician 
wail that of a doeiter nr inoie •rut* 
tural /.•; and a like ilistinction »if 
ta'o K's, less and more triittural 
(faf and is Ptill made in the titmitic lanjrnat;es tren- 
trally. Jait in (Jreek and Latin there >vas no such dis- 
tinction to bo maintained; hence the aijrn was abandoned 
in (Jieek (beinc retained only as an cpisemon, or sljrn of 
nnndiiT, in its old place beiwoen and p, and called 
/fijijjrj); while in Latin, on the other hand, it was kept, 
thouirh without a >alne different fioin that of t, in the 
lornbin-ition on, ciiui\alent to <mr hir; and so we have 
it also in rnjrii«li a-^ a snperlluou'' letter, sinifily hecati'se 
i' e.vi<ted in rhenician witli areal offi(.e. Tlie'compara- 
ti\e table of early fonns (as piven for the other letters: 
.«• e especially yl) is as follow s ; 

r^'I'dar. rh^ni- Early 

Hierx’bjh llientic, ciin. Greek and L.adn. 

<> oeriirs in T.nclish, as In Latin, only before a i< that is fol. 
low «*.lbyanoth(r\ owed. Theeomhlnationr/idsptonounced 
cith'T uii / ir ifor f xmiple, f/unt'/nrinn'rti), or. the it bcinp 
Filerit. as A- fiimplv (for evampU*, jihjiir). The wonis con- 
tainimr it an.' m arly all of I-atin or French oriplii ; Imt there 
are a ti-wonmnion wonl^ (a^ nvrt'n tjuffr. quirf:, 

'yvefA) In w hkh ryu has been KUb^ti tilted for tlie eqiili.deiit 
Aii_’l'^''axon rtf' or T''Utoide hr, and a number <if either 
word* (Asiatic. African, \meriean, etc.) in which q'l reji- 
rescnls a like e uidniiation. In the triiislltrratiuii of mme 
Orn-nt il alidinbi la( \rabic, I'cT*ian,'l arkidi, etc.), lepte- 
‘■ent- the inur' piUltiral form of A. See <y». 

2. ji iiio(lii-vjil IkOintin imniernl, TiOO. — 3. 
An {il»)ircviiiri(in : (a) [/, r.] of t/iiodnin'^ (a 
fiirdiiliL'): (h) [/. r’.] oif/ntyt/; (r) [/, <•.] of 
fittit: (fl) of tjKffii; (r) [/.<’.] in n sliiiiV lot;- 
liool:. of .^tfiinlh: (/) in Hf. jui<l ntscnji- 

iion^. of — 4t. A lialf-fartluny : saiiu* 

a‘< rut (o). 

Kather jiri> tlicrc he no fall of money, forthou wilt then 
C:o for a 'j. Mother Iloirihie, tv. i (.VurtK.) 

To mind one’s p’s and q’s. Sec mimfi. 

flabbalah, Soc rabaln, 

Q. B. An aliliroviation of Qurcn'ft Jiciirh. 

Q. C. An hhbreviation : (r/) of Coun- 

cil or (Jitcf It's Ct/uu^d; (h) of Qurc)i\s CoJIrejr, 

Q. d., or q. d. An abbroviatioii of (lie Latin 
filira*-!* quo^i tlirat, a.*? if Iio should say, 
qd. -Vn old contraction for f/aoJ or f///o(//. Jfol- 

litrd!. 


qw-y lu'-y Ji'it-y cif-, nr-, < AS. ctr- = OS. I:w- = 
OFrios. Aar- = 1). Aar- = OIIG. A/r-, cic-y MHO. 
Aar-, qu-y G. (/u- = Ti*cl. Ar- = Sav. Ar-, qu- = Dan. 
Ar- = Goth. Aar- (hy Germans often written l‘v-, 
al'JO rendered by q- or qu - ; the Goth, cdiaractor 
heini^ siiif'le, namely, u — the resemblanco to 
tlie Koman it heing accddental). ('ll < ME. qu-, 
qu'-y quu'-y quh-, h 7/-, /or-, < AS. hw- = OS. Ohhics. 
/or- = D. u- = (L «•-= lend. Sw. l)aii.//r-, etc.: .sec 
u'h-. (4) Of various origin, nlf. due to r- or A- 

<*r«7/-.] 1. An initial and medial sequence in 

words of Latin origin, as in quarrel^, quarrel'^, 
iftiodronf, qutrtj, etc. — 2. .'Vii initial sequence 
in some word?, of Anf'lo-Saxoii (or other Teu- 
tonic) origin, properly wrillon A/r-, or as origi- 
nally r/r-. but altered in the Middle Englisli 
])eriod to qu- in conformity with the spelling of 
French .ami Latin words with qa-(seo 1), It oe- 
cur.s in qu(iil^,qi({(/:(\ quaiiUy qucctiy queUy quid:, 
etc. It (loos not occur modinlly except ineom- 
jiosit ion. — 3. An initial sequeneo in some Mid- 
dle English or modern dinh'ctnl (Scotch) vari- 
ants of words regularly spelled with irh-, ns in 
quol, qiroffllcy quhnl, for tdmlc ; qulnU: for whUI: 
(which), quhifi> for «7o/», etc. — 4. An initial se- 
fjuonce of various origin other than the above, 
as in quaiuty quassio, qiutif, quiuccy quip, qutrd, 
tjuin'-^y quirn^, quoin. quoUf etc. See the ety- 
mology of these words. 

qu. An nl)br(‘viation : ((/) of quccuy quart< dtf ; 

(h) of qut •^(ioity «>r qu;rrc, (|iu‘ry. 
quaM, pnot. An old Scotch form of «7/o. 

Qua herd < ver a wnrr nuntiir, 

'J'li.'U he (Imt tioi>|i( Ii:i<bl hot <if him 
Ap;i>n him >>uM hi'Cinn ?in uilin ! 

MS. O'tt. IVvyxie (A), III. i. 4. aiolliura.) 

qua- (kwii), title. [L. quit (often written quii), 
as far «as, so far ns, as, at or in which place, in 
wliat manner, liow, orig. aid. fein. of qui, nho, 
which: .see irho.] As licing; so fur as. 

I know wlml timt tamiVtahMl. qua nihid, 1«, well onoiiph. 

M. Antdtl, Friembhlp A (tail.'iml, vI. 

The first (hhip fo notice nhout this portion h, that the 
Darwinian, qu i D.irwhilan, has nothlnu to do with It. 

jVrttnrc, X.XXVH. 21>1. 

qua^ fkwii), », f Appar. n var. of qualify quotl^.] 
A Jail; quod. 7’i//V.As’ (Uos^iary of Thieves Jor- 
(jou. 171)8. [Thieves’ jni'goii.'I 
quab^, quob (kwub), r, i. [Var. of tho earlier 
tpmpy quop: SCO quap'^y qutip^y and cf. quavc.'] 
To shake; tremble; quiver; throb; ilutler. 



Q. e., or q. e. An abbreviation of tho Latin 
phr.i'-e quod (Sfy wliich is. 

Q. E. D. An abbreviation of tlie Latin idira‘«e 
quod trot th luoii'tfruuduui, wliich was to bo 
dciiioiistraleii. 

Q. E. F. An abbreviation of the Latin idira^e 
quotl f rat font udiiiiiy wliich was to be done. 

Q. E. I. An abbreviation of the Latin iihrase 
tptod iiivf iiiruduuiy which wa« to ho found 
out. 

Q. M. An abbreviation of quartermaster. 

Qm., orqm. An ablireviation of tho Latin word 
qitomoilo, bv what Tncans. 

Q. M. G. An abbreviation of quarterma^tn'- 
fft ueral. 

Qr., or qr. An abbreviation: ((/) of quarter ('2H 
pouiuL); (h) of quadraus (fartliing) ; (c) of 
quire. 

Q. S. An abbreviation of quarter-<.esdons. 

Q. B., or q. s. An abbreviation ; ((/) of quarter- 
sfcjiou ; (b) of Iho Latin phvnsQ qnnufutu su fjtrit. 
Qt., or qt. An abbreviation: («) of quart ; {h) 
of quantity. 

quf, 11 . An ob.soleto spelling of queue or rud. 

In 1721 the nenike-rnrikcra advert i<ied "full-hot tom tyca, 

. . . qu perukea, and h.ipp wlpps ’’ aiimiig the variety of 
artificial head-pear which they Hiipplied. 

JJiiajc. lirit., XXIV. .^i(X>. 
qu. [(] ) < ME. qu-y qn'-y < 01'^. qu-, F, qu- = Sp, 
cn- = Pg. CH-, qu- = It. qu-, < L. qu- = Gr. u- (a/^, 
sometline.s a* = Skt. At-, 1:-, etc. (2) < ME. <ju-, 
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After whan the ftorine yii nl npo. 

Yet wol the watlr qunjqtr n ilav or two, 

(Jhttuccr, Good Wtuiien, 1. 1707. 
but, 7e:dnu<i plr, wlml s:iv ton touch at praler'^ 

How the spirit ? In wimt p.irh or nyie'* 

rirtchrr, roeni^, p. 2U.L (ifnlliurU ) 
G, iny eyes grtiw dim! my heait quuht, nn<I my hack 
neheth. Dniftni, I.iniheihaiu, iil 2, 

quab^, quob (kwob), v, [< quahl, r. f'f. quarc- 
luire.j A bog or quagmire. Jfallitrell. 
quab-f (kwob), 71. [Early mod. E. quahhc; < 
MD. qiiahhr, tpiappcy ]). l.irah, kuahhv = OLG. 
quappa, MLG. quftppf, LG. quahhc, quappcy an 
eel-IK)ut, = G. qiiahhr. tptappe, nil eel-pout, tnd- 
jKilo, = Sw. qraftha = ]);in. hrahhe, a burbot ; so 
called from its aelivc motions; from the verb 
rcjiresenlod by (rym//»I, r/m/yil, (T. quap'-.'\ 1. 

A fish, theeol-jiont or iniller's-ihiimb. Mhtsheu. 
— 2. A gudgeon. quahbuy i\\\i\ qua p, 

A quahllnp or little (ryim&tff, a IPh, . . . poiildn. 

Miu^ht'u, 

quab^t (kwob), V. [< I-.. !IS < 

sijiiitb^, 7'.] 1, A sqiiiil), or oilier iiiillcdf'oil 

.vounf- liird. .Sec nquub'^. — 2. HomrUiiii-,- im- 
mature or crude. 

A trltlu of mine own hmln, . . . n Rchol.m’s f.uicy, 

A quah — ’iU nolhhip elfle — a ven- tntnh. 

Forth Lover *n Alclaiichuly, lii fi. 
qua-bird (kwil'lifcrd), «. [< (imilative, like 

ociaiv. qimrl:, ijiitiirl:) -H hlnlK'] 'J’lie Aincricaii 
night-beroii, Kyctiardca yrisca nicvia. 
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quacha (kwii'cliii), a. Same as qiiagga. Imp. 
J)ict. 

quachi, v. Same as conti. 
quaebil, u. [Native name.] A large pockot- 
gopher, Gcomns hispidus {iovmov\y Saccophorus 
quachil), it inhabits Central America and some parts 
of Mexico, and is larpcr than .any of the United States 
species, being ncaily or quite a foot long, with the tail 
tlirce inches rnoio; tho tail and feet are nearly naked; 
the pelage is harsh ami lusterless, of a uniform dull choco- 
latc-hiown. merely paler or grayer below; tlie ujiper in- 
cisors have each one deep furrow lying wliollj' in the in- 
ner half of the tooth. Its nearest ieiati( e is the Mexican 
tiican, (r. niexicaiws. 

quack^ (kwak), r. i. [< ^lE. ^qual:l:cn (?), qucken 
= MD. quacl.cu, qurlru, croak, quack, cry as a 
frog, goo.so, or qt.ail, later I:ir(il:J:cn, kivaahcu, D. 
kivakcn, croak, as a frog, = MLG. tjuaken = G. 
fjuackcu, qiiakcn, quack, croak, babble, qudckcu, 
fjudkeuy cry, scream, = led. kvaka =: Sw. qvdka 
= Dan. krakkCf croak, quack ; cf. L. eoaxarc, 
croak, Gr. aoo^, a quacking (see coaxatiou)*, all 
imitative words. Hence freq. quackle'^, and 
lilt, 1. To utter a harsh, flat, croaking 

sound or cry, as a gooso or duck; croak; now, 
usually, to cry as a duck, 

lie tokc a’gosc fast by the nek, 

And the goose tlioo hegann to qiicJc. 

Ikl. . 111 ( 17 ., ^ {Ucilliu'cll.) 

There were thirteen diu-ks, and . . . they all quacked 
very movingly. It. 1). Llactnnorc, Ionia Doone, x. 

2. To make an outcry : said of persons. [Prov. 
Kng.] 

lie slew the cantnln where he stood, 

The rest thc> diil quack an' roar. 

irtffiV Wallace (Cliild’s ballads, VI. 236). 

quack^ (kwak), n, [< ME. qnakke, qnckc = G, 
quavky tpiak = Dan. krak; from tho verb.] 1. 
A har.‘<li, croaking sound. 

He spekoth tlnirgh tho nose 
As he were on the tptalkc or on the pose. 

Chaucer, Keevu’sTalc, 1. 232. 
2. The ciy of a duck; a quacking. 

Ilcgavcmo alook from hisonclittle eye, . . . and then 
a loud quack to second it. 

/'. D. Tilttchnorc, Lonia Doone, r. 
quack- (kwak), r, [A ])articular use of quack’^, 
now associated with quad-, u,. which is in 
part an abbr. of quaeksah'er.'\ I. tnirans. 1, 
To talk noisily and ostentatiously; make vain 
ami loud pretensions. 

.Seek out for plants with signatures, 

To quack of univei-sal cures. 

S. Butler, Iludibras, III. i. 323. 
2. To jilny tlio quad:; pvaetiso arts of quaek- 
rry, ns a pretundor to nii'diral skill. 

Hitherto I had only quack'd willi myself, and the high- 
est I roiibulted was oui npotliee.iry. 

It. Maudcvillc, Iljpoehondiieal Disorders(17.'IO), p. 7. 

l(A.rt(/if 7 m.) 

II. irans, 1. To treat in tlio manner of a 
quack; jday llic quack witli. 

If he [Monro) has any skill in quackiiiq maihnen, his art 
may jierhiqis he of service iiuw' in the I'retender's court. 

Walpvlr, Letters, II. 0. 

Qunckciy. and the love of being quacked, are in liuinan 
nature ns weeds are in our fields 

Dr. J. Brown, Sparc Hours, 3d sen, Int., p. 32. 
2. To tamper with dishonestly; use fraudu- 
lently. 

Mullet. My third Son . . . has an admirable knack at 
quackiwj Titles. . . . They tell me, when he gets an old 
g«)()d-foi -nothlng book, he clnpsa new’ Title to it, and sella 
oil the whole Impression In a Week. 

Ccutlivre, Gotham Llection, i. L 
quack- (kwak), u. and a. [Partly < quaeU-, v., 
jijirtly an jihhr. of qnacksoh'(r,e\.\.'\ I, n. 1. 
An iinpmlent and fraudulent invteiider to med- 
ical skill; a mountebank; a knavish practi- 
1 ionor of medicine. 

Quackt In tlmlr bilks, and Poets in the Titles of their 
I’liiys. flo not more dl'-s.qipolnt tis than Gallants witli their 
JTonii>e-. Wyctarlrii, Love in a Wood, lii. 

A jmleiit qtiack, long versed in human ills, 

Who fiist Insults the victim whom lie Kills. 

Crahbc, Works, I. 14. 



quack 

The??, like qitaclt in medicine, excite the mnlady to 
profit 1>) tile cure, and retard the cure to augment the 
lecs. IrTinq, Knickerbocker, p. 229. 

Hence — 2. One who pretends to skill or know- 
ledge of any kind which he does not possess; 
an igaiorant and impudent pretender; a charla- 
tan. 

ilen that go mincing, grimacing, with plausible speech 
and hrujihed raiment; hollotr within! gnncA-s political; 
quacki bcientiflc, academical. 

Carlyle, French Kev., II. iii. 2. 
= SyTl. Quack, Empiric, Mountebank, Charlatan. A quack 
is, by derivation, one who talks much without wisdom, 
and, specifically, talks of his own power to heal; hence, 
any ignorant pretender to medical knowledge or skill. Em- 
piric is a more elevated term for one who goes by mere 
experience in the trial of remedies, and is without know- 
ledge of the medical sciences or of the clinical obser- 
vations and opinions of others; hence, an incompetent, 
self-contident practitioner. A mountebank is generally a 
quack, liut may be a pretender in any line. Charlatan (lit- 
erally ‘ chatterer') is primarily applied, not to a person be- 
longing to any particular profession or occupation, but to 
a pretentious cheat of any sort. 

II. a. Pertaining to or cliaracterized by 
quackery of any kind ; specifically, falsely pre- 
tending to cure disease, or ignorantly or fraudu- 
lently set forth as remedies: as, a quad; doc- 
tor; 5 »nc/; medicines. 

If oil understood medicine, there would be none to take 
his quack medicine. Whatebj. 

The attractive head 

Of some quack-doctoT, famous in his day. 

Wordsu'orth, Prelude, vii. 

In the eighteenth century men worshipped the things 
that seemed ; it was a quack century. 

Caroline Fox, Journal, p. 111. 

They’re set to the doing of quack work, and paid wages 
for dislionesty. Nexo Princeton Iteo., II. 7. 

quackened (kwak'nd), a. [Var. of querkeued, 
accom. to ‘quad:, quadclc^. See qucrkcn.'\ Al- 
most choked. [Prov. Eng.] 
quackery (kwak'er-i), n . ; pi. quackeries (-iz). 
[< quack^ + -cry.] The boastful pretensions 
or knavish practice of a quack, particularly in 
medicine; empiricism; charlatanry; humbug. 

Sucli quackery is unworthy any person wlio pretends to 
learning. Parson, Letters to Travis, p, 41, note. 

An epoch when puffery and quackery have readied a 
height nne.\ainpled in tlie annals of mankind. 

Carlyle, Sartor Ilesartus, i. 2. 

quack-grass (kwak'gras), )i. Same as quick- 
grass, quitch-grass. 

quackhood (kwak'hvtd), ti. [< quack^ + -/food.] 
Quackery. Carhjie, Past and Present, ill. 13. 
[Rare.] 

quacking-cheatt (kwak'ing-ehet), n. [< quack- 
ing, ppr. of quacki, r., -I- dicat^.] A duck. 
Dckkcr (IGIG). (Eaihwdl) [Old slang.] 
quackisn (kwak'ish), a. [< quadfi -t- -i.v/il.] 
Like a quack or charlatan ; dealing in quack- 
ery; Inimbiiggiug. 

The last quackish address of the National Assembly to 
the people of France. 

Burke, To a Member of the Nat. Assembly, note, 
quackism (kwak'izm), it. [< quack- -f- -ism.'] 
The practice of quackery. Carlyle, Cagliostro. 
quacklel (kwak'l), v. i. • pret. and pp. quackled, 
ppr. quackling. [Preq. of qimctl,] To quack; 
croak. [Prov. Eng.] 

Simple dneks in those roy.al waters quackle for crumbs 
from young royal fmgeis. 

Carlyle, French Rev., XI. i. 1. {Davies,') 
quackle^ (kwak'l), r. t . ; pret. and pp. quackled, 
ppr. quackling. [Freq. of ‘quack, imitative; like 
dwkci, of the sound of choking. Cf. (juackcued.] 
To suffocate; strangle; choke. [Prov. Eng.] 

As lie was drinking, the drink, or something in the cup, 
quacllecl him, stuck so in his tliroat that he could not get 
It up nor down, hut strangled him piesently. 

lieo. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 153. 

quacksalvet (kwak'siiv), n. [< ‘quacksalve (D. 
ku akralrcu), a verb assumed from quacksalver.] 
A quacksalver. 

A quacksalve, 

A fellow that docs deal witli drugs. 

Massiuyer, Parliament of Love, iv. 6. 

quacksalver (kwak'sal-ver), n. [< D. hcakzaJ- 
ver (= LG. quaksalvcr, > G. quaclcsalhev = Sw. 
qvack'salvarc = Dan. JcvaJcsolver), a quacksalver, 
< kicaJcoi, quack, + zalver, salver: see salver'^.'] 
One who boasts of liis skill in medicines and 
salves, or of the efficacy of his nostrums; a 
charlatan; a quack. 

And of a Physitian, That be is a Quacksalver, which sig- 
nifieth a ()uick Ilealer, yet for the common acception ad- 
judged actionable. Jos. Kcble (1GS5), Eepovts, L G2. 

They are quacksalvers. 

Fellows that live by venting oils and drugs. 

h. Jonson, Volpone, ii. 1. 

These are not physicians indeed, but Italian 
vers, that, having drunk poison thentselves, minister it to 
the people. Jtev. T. Adams, 'Works, I. 390. 
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quacksalving (kwak'sal-ving). a. t^pr. of 
'^quacksalve, v., implied in quach^alvCy a., and 
quach‘^alvcr.'^ Quackish ; humbugging. 

Tut, man, any quacksalriny terms will serve for this pur- 
pose. Middleton, Mad World, iL (L 

quad^f, a. and «. See qued, 

quad- (kwod), ». [Abbr. of quadrangle.'] 1. 
A quadrangle or court, as of a college. [Col- 
loq.] 

The qtiad, as it was familiarly called, was a small quad- 
rangle. Trollope, Warden, v. 

2. The quadrangle of a prison where prisoners 
take exercise; hence, a prison; a jail. More 
commonly spelled quod. [Slang.] 

Fancy a nob like you being sent to quod ! Fiddlededee I 
You see, sir, you weren’t used to it. 

Disraeli, licnrietta Temple, vi. 21, 
My dear Arminius, . . . do you really mean to m.aintain 
that a man can’t put old Diggs in quod for snaring a bare 
without all this elaborate apparatus of Roman law? 

M. A nioW, Friendship’s Garland, vii. 

quad- (kwod), r.f. [<quad-,ii.] To put in prison. 

He was quodded for two months. 

Heiclett, College Life, xxLv. (Hoppe.) 

quad® (kwod), 11 . [Abbr. of qimdi nf.] In jiriiii- 
ing, a quadrat. 

quad® (kwod), V. 1. ; pret. and pp. quadded, ppr. 
quadding. [< quads, ji.] In qmnting, to fill 
with quadrats; as, to quad out a lino. 

quad‘s (kwod), n. Au abbreviation of quadi u- 
plcx in telegraphy. 

quad® (kwod), n. A bicycle for four riders. 
[Colloq.] 

quaddy (Icwod'i), a. [Prob. for ‘quatly, < quafl 
-b -yl.] Short and thick. Hallitcdl. [Ibov. 
Eng.] 

quadet, »'• t. [< ME- quaden, < quad, bad : see 
qued.] To spoil or destroy. Malliwdl. 

Thiae errores will thy worke confoumle. 

And all thine honourc guade. 

Halle’s Ilistariall {Expostulation (15C5). (Xarcs.) 

quaderlf (kwa'der), r. i. [< OF. quadrer, F. 
cadrer = Sp. cuadrar = Pg. quadrar = It. quad- 
rare, < L. quadrarc, make square or four-cor- 
nered: soo quadrate.] To quadrate; match. 

The X doth not yunderwell with him, because it sounds 
liarsliiy. Jlist, Don Quixote (1075), p. 83. 

quader® (kwii'der), n. [G., square, < MHG. 
qudder, < L. quadrus (sc. lapis), square: see 
quadral.] The German name of a division of 
tho Cretaceous : au abbreviation of quadersand- 
stchi, paving-sandstone, it is divided into Unter-, 
Mittel.,.and Oberquader. Tim last is the equivalent of the 
Pppei- Cliatk of England and France, and is familiar as 
being (lie rock which, by its peculiar eioslon, lias given 
rise to the picturesque scenery of Saxon Switzerland. 

quader® (kwa'der), n. [< L. quadratus, pp. of 
quadrare, make square: see quadrate.] In 
aiiat., the quadrate lobule, or proecunetis. 
quadnesst, «. See quedness. 

quadrai (kwod'rii.), pi. quadrx (-re). [< L. 
quadra, a square, a plinth, a fillet; fem. of (LL.) 
5 no dr»s, square: seegHodrafcandsqunrel.] In 
arch., etc.: (n) A square frame or border in- 



Quadra. — •‘Annuncintjon,” by Lxica della Robbia, in the Borgo 
San Jacopo, Tlorence. 


closing a bas-relief ; also, any frame or border. 
(h) The plinth of a podinra. (c) Any small 
molding of plain or square section, as one of 
the fillets above and below the scotia of the 
Ionic base. 

quadra^, ??, See cuadra. 

quadrable (kwod'ra-bl), a. [< L, as if "quadra^ 
hiUSf < quadrarc, square: see quadrate, r.] In 
gcom.g capable of being squared; haAnngan area 
exactly equal to that of an assignable square; 
also, capable of being iutegi*ated in finite terras; 
capable of having its definite integral expressed 
in exact numerical terms. 
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quadrad(kwod'rad), n. [< Ij.quattunr^quadr-), 
= E./r7(r, + -udt.] Same as tetrad. 
quadragenarious (kwod^ra-jc-iifi'ri-us), a. [= 
F. quadrageuaire = Sp. cuadragenario = Pg. It. 
quadragenario, < L. quadrageuarius. pertaining 
to the number forty, consisting of forty, < qua(U 
rageui, forty each: sec quadragene.] Consist- 
ing of forty; forty years old. luij). Diet. 
quadragene (kwo’d'ra-jen), n. [< L. quadra^ 
geui, forty each, distributive of quadragiufa, 
forty, ^F.forii/.] A papal indulgence for forty 
days; a remission of the temporal punishment 
duo to sin coiTespondiug to the forty days of 
the ancient canonical penance. Intj). Diet. 

You have with much labour ami some chai-gc purchascil 
to yourself so many quadragcncs, or lents of paulon : that 
is, you have bouglit oil the penances of somany times forty 
days! Jcr. Tai^lor, Dissuasive from Popery, I. U. § 4. 

Quadragesima (Wod-ra-ies'i-mii), [= F. 
quadragesime = Sp. cuadragesima = Pg. It, 
quadragesima, < ML. quadragesima, Lent, < L. 
quadragesima, fem. of quadragesimus, quadra- 
gensumus, fortieth, < quadragiuta, fortj*, = F 
forty.] Lent: so called because it continues 
forty days. Seo Lcnt^. — Quadragesima Sunday, 
the llrst Sunday in Lent. 

quadragesimal (kwod-ra-jes'i-mnl), a. and ». 
[= F. quadragesimal = Sp. cmi’dragcsimal = 
Pg, quadragesimal = It. qiiadragcsimalc, < ML. 
quadragcsimalis, pertaining to Lent, < L. quad- 
ragcsima,Jjent: seo Quadragesima.] I, a. Per- 
taining to the fortydays of Lent ; belonging to 
Lent; used in Lent; Lenten. 

Qtiadrayesimal wits, and fancies lean 
As ember weeks. IF. Cfirtirr/Vz/jt, Ordinarj'.iii. 5. 

This guadraycsimol solemnity, in which, for the sjSaceof 
someweeks, the church has, iu some selcctdays, enjoined 
a total abstinence from tlesh. South, Sermons, IX. 134. 

II. v- An offering formerly made to a motlier 
cbnreli by a daughter eburcb on Mid-Lent Sun- 
day. 

quadragesmst, n. [< L. quc::''..,igcsimus, for- 
tieth: see Quadragesima.] A name for a sec- 
tion of the fourth volume of tho English Law- 
Reports of the time of Edward III., covering tho 
last twelve years of his reign, 
quadrangle (kwod'rang-gl), n. [< F. quad- 
rangle = Sp. cuadrdngulo = Pg. quadrangulo = 
It. quadrangolo, < LL. quadrangulum, a fonr- 
cornered figure, a quadrangle, neut. of L. quad- 
rangulus, quadriangulus, fonr-eornered, < quat- 
tuor (combining form quadr-, quadri-, quadru-, 
tiie adj. quadrus, square, being later), + aiigu- 
lus, an angle, a comer: see anglc^.] 1. A piano 
figure having fom- angles; a foursquare figure; 
a quadrilateral; iu mod. gcom., a plane figure 
formed by six linos intersecting at four points. 
— 2. A square or oblong court nearly or quite 
surrounded by buildings: an arrangement com- 
mon with public buildings, as palaces, city 
halls, colleges, etc. 

My clioler Leing over-blown 
With w.-tlkiiig once about the gundranyle. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., i. 3. 150. 

At the Tnlnis Roj-.'xle Henry IV. built n faire gundranyle 
of stately palaces, arclied unilerneatb. 

Evelyn, Diary, Feb. 4, 1044. 

Julian h.ardly stopped to admire tlie smooth green gund- 
ranylc and lofty turrets of King Henry’s College. 

Farrar, Julian Home, v. 

3. In palmislnj, the space between the line of 
the heart and that of the head — Axis of a quad- 
rangle, one of tile three lines p.issing each tlirougli two 
centers of theqiiadrangle.— Center of a quadrangle, one 
of the three points in which opposite sides of a qnadinngle 
meet.— In quadrangle, in her., arranged, as cliarges or 
groups of charges, so tliat four will occupy the four quar- 
ters of the escutcheon, with no lines of division between 
the quarters; as, or, four lions in gundranyle gules, 
quadrangular (kwod-raug'gu-liir), a. [= F. 
quadrangulairc = Sp. cuadraugular = Pg. quad- 
rangular = It. quadrangolarc, < L. quadraugu- 
?«s,'fom'-eornpred: see quadrangle.] Four-cor- 
nered; four-angled; having four angles. 

Tliat the college consist of three fair guadrangular 
courts and three large grounds, enclosed uith good walls 
beliind them. Couiey, The College. 

. As I returned, I diverted to see one of the Prince’s Pal- 
aces, . . . a very magnificent cloyster’d and 
building. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 1, 1G41. 

Quadrangrular lobe, the quadrate lobe of the cerebel- 
lum. 

quadrangularly (kwod-rang'gu-l[ir-li), adv. Iu 
tlie form of a quaciraugle. 
quadrans (kwod'ranz), a.; ^\.quadra}itcs(k\rod- 
ran'tez). [L., a fourth part, a quarter, a eoiu, 
weight, and measure so called: see quadrant.] 
In Horn, aniiq.g a copper (or, strictly, bronze) 
coin, the fourth part of the as. It bore on theob- 
vei-se the head of Hercules, and on the reverse (like the 
other coins of the libral sei ies) a prow. It also bore three 
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pellets, to indicate that it was (nohiinally) of the ^Veight 
of three uncia? (ounces).— Quadrans Muralls, *the Mu- 
ral Quadrant,’ an obsolete constellation, introduced by 
Xalande (179.'>). 

quadrant (kworl'rant), n. and a. [< ME. quad- 
rant, < AP. quadrant, a farthing, OP. quadrant, 
a Roman coin {quadrans), also quadran, eadran, 
.a sun-dial, P. eadran, a sun-dial, dial, = Sp. 
ciiadrantc = Pg. It. quadrantc = D. Jacadrant = 
G. quadrant = Sw. quadrant = Dan. Icvadrant, 
a quadrant, < L. quadran(t-)s, a fourth part, 
a quarter, applied to .1 coin (see quadrans), a 
vreiuht (a fourth of a pound), a measure (a 
fourth of a foot, of an acre, of a sextarlus), < 
quattuor (quadr-) = E. four; see four.] I. n. 
If. The fourth part; the qu.arter. 

The stmne, who in his nnnuall circle takes 
A daye’s full quadrant from the ensuing ycere, 
itepayes it in foure yeeres, and equall makes 
Ihe number of the dayes within his spheare. 

Sir J. J}‘^aur)vmt, End of his Majesty’s First Year. 

In Fixty-three years there may be lost almost eighteen 
days, omitting the intercalation of one day everj’ fourth 
year allowed for this quadrant, or sis hours supernume- 
Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
2. Tlie quartor of a circle; the arc of a circle 
containing 90°; also, the figure included be- 
tween this are and two radii drawn from the 
center to each exti*emity; the division of an- 
gular magnitude from zero to a right angle, or 
90°. — 3. An astronomical instnimeut for mea- 
suiiug altitudes, of ancient origin, and consist- 
ing of a graduated arc of 90°, witii a movable 
nidius caiTj’ing sights, or the quadrant, carrj’- 
ing sights, might turn about a fixed radius. 
Picard in IWO substituted a telescope for the sights, and 
Flamsteed (1(>S9) introduced spider-lines in the focal plane 
of the object-glass. The quadrant was superseded by the 
mural circle, and this by the meridian circle. 

Howe it coTumctli to passe that, at the beginnynge of 
the euenyng twilight, it [the pole-star) is cleuate in that 
Eegioii only fyuc degrees in the inoneth of lune, and in 
the momlngc twylight to bee eleuate xv. degrees by the 
same nuandrante, I doo not vnderstande, 

li. Eden, tr. of Peter JIartyr (First books on America, 
(cd. Arber, p. 00). 

Tho^e curious Quadrants, Chimes, and Dials, those kind 
of Waggons uhich arc used up and down Christendom, 
were first used hy them. Uouclt, Letters. I. il, 15. 

The astrolabe and quadrant are almost the only astro- 
nomical instruments used in Egypt. 

E. Tl’. Lane, .Modern Egyptians, L 277. 
4. An instrument of navigation, for measuring 
the altitude of the sun, distinctively called the 
rrjlcrtitxj quadrant, it was invented by Thomas God- 
frey of Philadelphia in 1730, whence called Godfrey's how, 
and perhaps independently by Hadley, an instrument- 
maker of London, about the same time. Among Hadley’s 
papers after his death was found a description of a similar 
instrument by .Vewton, of earlier date. The quadrant Is 
now nearly superseded by the sextant. 

6. An instrument used in giving a cannon or 
mortar the angle of elevation necessary to the 
de'Jired ratigc. in the older forms it has a graduated 
arc, and a plumlv-line which indicates the angle of eleva- 
tion upon the arc. In a more finished and accurate form 
a spirit-level is substituted for the plumb, and one of the 
branclie.s of tlie instrument is pivoted and slides over the 
face of the arc so as to show tlie elevation. Also called 
gunners’ q^iadrant and gunners’ square. 

6. In elect., a name suggested for the practical 
unit of self-induction. Its value is 10^ centi- 
meters — Adams’s quadrant, Coles’s quadrant, va- 
rieties of the hack-start, or D.ivis’s quadrant. — Collins’s 
quadrant, an instrument for finding the time of day at 
a fist'd latitude, from the date and the altitude or azi- 
muth of the sun, by means of a stcrcograpliic projection 
of a quarter of the celestial zone between the tropics.— 
Davis’s quadrant, the back-staff, originally descrilied by 
John Davis, the discoverer of Davis’s Ktraitr, in 155M. and 
still called by his name, though modified by Hooke, Bou- 
guer, and others. The observer stood with his back to the 
sun, and, locking through siglits, brought the shadow 
of a pin into coincidence with the horizon.— Godfrey's 
quadrant, Hadley’s quadrant. See def. 4.— Gunter’s 
quadrant, a quadrant made of wood, brass, or other mate- 
rial— a kind of stereographic projection on the plane of the 
eqi^tor, the eye being supposed to be in one of the poles. 

It is used to find the hour of Wic day, the sun’s azimuth, 
etc., as also to take the altitude of an object in degrees.— 
Horodictical quadrant, a sort of movable sun-dial. 
Upon the plane of the dial are described, first, seven con- 
centric qnadrantal arcs marked with the signs of the 
zodiac, or daj s of the year, and, secondly, a number of 
curves the intersections of eacli of which with the cir- 
cles are at the same angul.ar distances from one radius 
that the sun is above the horizon at a given hour of the 
day in each of the declinations represented by the circles. 
Tiie radius 90® from tliat first mentioned carries sights, 
and from the center hangs a plumb-line wliose intersec- 
tion with the proper circle marks the time of day. — 
Mural quadrant. See 7nHra?.— Quadrant electrom- 
eter. See cfccfromcfcn— Quadrant electroscope. See 
efeefrowope.- Quadrant of altitude, an appendage of 
the artificial globe, consisting of a slip of brass of the 
length of a quadrant of one of the great circles of the 
globe, and graduated. It is fitted to the meridian,. and 
can be moved round to all points of the horizon. It 
serves as a scale in measuring altitudes and otlicr great 
circles. — Sinical quadrant, a diagram, with or without 
a movable arm, for solving plane triangles. An octant is 
sufficient. — Spirit-level quadrant, an instniment for 
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determining altitudes by the use of a spirit-level. — Sut- 
ton’s quadrant. Same as Callings quadrant. 

Il.f a. Four-sided; square. [Rare.] 

The bishop with Gilbert Bourne his chaplaine,*xlobert 
Wamington his commissarie, and Robert Johnson his 
register, were tarj’ing in u. quadrant void place before the 
doorc of the same chamber. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. 1200, an. 1550, 
Cross nowy quadrant. Sec cro«si. 
quadrantal (kwod'ran-tal), a. [= Sp. cuad- 
rantal = Pg. quadrantal, < L. quadrantalis, 
containing tlie fourth part of, < quadran{t-)s, a 
foiu-th part, a quarter: see quadrant.'] 1. Per- 
taining to a quadrant; included in the fourth 
part of a eii'cle: as, a quadrantal space. 

Problems in Dialling, both Universal and Particular, 
and performed by the Lines inscribed on the Quadrantal 
Part of the Instrument. 

Quoted in K. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 244, 
2. Pert.qining to the quadrans; of the value 
of aquadraus.-Quadrantaldlal. See dilif.— Quad- 
rantal triangle, in trigon., a spherical triangle whicli has 
one side equal to .a quadrant, or 90*. 

quadrantal (kwo<l'ran-tal), n. [< L. quadran- 
tal, a liquid measure containing eiglit eongii, 
also a cube, die, < quadrantalis, containing a 
fourth; seo quadrantal, a.'] 1. A liquid mea- 
sure used hy the Romans, equivalent to the 
amphora. — 2. A cube. [Rare.] 
quadrant-compass (kwod'rant-kum ''pas), n. A 
carpenters’ compass with a curved arm or arc, 
and a binding-screw to hold the limbs in any 
position. 

quadrantes, n. Plural of quadrans. 
quadrantid (kwod'ran-tid), n. [< NL. Qnad- 
ran(t-)s, se. Muralis (sco quadrans), -b -id^.] 
One of a shower of shooting-stars apijearing 
J amiary 2d and 3d, and radiating from the old 
constellation Quadrans JIuiMlis. 
quadrat (kwod'rat), a. and n. [Another form 
of quadrate; as a noun, in def. 1, < F. quadrat, 
cadrat, a quadrat, lit. a square: seo quadrate.'] 

1. t a. Seo quadrate. 

II. n. 1. In jmutitiq, a blank typo for the 
larger blank spaces in or at the end of printed 
lines, cast lower in Iieight, so that it sliall not 
1)0 inked or impressed : made in four forms for 
all text typo — on, era, two-om, threc-em. XJsu- 
all)' abbreviated to quad. 

0 E E3 r '~1 

cn quad cm quad. s-cm quad. 3-em quad. 

Tlie lou> qtindrat, for letterpress work, Is about tliree 
fourths of an iiicli high; the high quadrat, for stereotype 
work, is about ten twelfths of an inch high. 

In tlic lower case, having flfty-four boxes, arc disposed 
the small letters, together with the points, spaces, owfid- 
rats, etc. (Jrc, Diet., III. 048. 

2. Au instrument fuimished with sights, a plum- 
met, and an index, and used for measuring 
altitudes, hut supei*seded hy more perfect in- 
struments in modern use. Also called (jeomeU 
ricol .square, and line of shadows. — 3. A series 
or set of four. 

quadrata, n. Plural of quadratum. 
quadrats (kwod'rat), a. and v, [Formerly also 
quadrat; < OF. quadrat (F. quadrat, cadrat, as 
a noun: sgq quadrat)] OF. vernacularly 
(> E. quarry^), F. carre = Sp. cuadraio = Pg. 
fjuadrado = It. quadrato = B. hwadraat = O. 
Sw. quadrat = Dan. Ivadrat, a square; < L. 
quadratus, square (neut. quadratum, a square, 
quadi’atc), pp. of quadrarc, make four-cornered, 
square, put in order, intr. he square, < quadra, 
a square, later quadrus, square, < quattuor z= 
E. four: bqq four. Cf. quarry^, a doublet of 
quadrate; cf. also square^.] I. a. 1, Having 
four equal and parallel sides ; square ; arranged 
in a square ; four-sided. 

And they followed in a quadrat array to the entent to 
destroy kyng Ilenn-. 

Hall’s Umon (1.548), Hen. IV., f. la. (nalUweU.) 
And searching his books, (lie] found a book of astronomy 
. . . witli figures, some round, some triangle, some quad- 
Foxe, Martyrs, an. 1658. 
2. Square hy being the product of a number 
multiplied into itself. 

Quadrate and cubical numbers. 

Eir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 
3t. Square, as tj’pifying justice according to 
the Pytliagorcans ; well-balanced. 

The Moialist tells iis that a quadrat solid wise Man 
should involve and tackle liimscif within liis own Virtue. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 58. 

4f. Fitted; suited; applicable. 

The word consumption, being applicable ... to a true 
and bastard consumption, requires a geucrical description 
quadrate to both. Harvey, Consumptions. 

5. In her., of square foi*m, or having square 
comers : thus, a cross quadrate in the center has 
four rectangular projections in its reentrant 
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angles. Also guarfer-ang} 
zoot., the special t — 
lower jaw of birds, 
reptiles, etc., ai*- 
ticulates with the 
skull, thus dis- 
tinguishing them 
from mammals, in 
which the lower 
jaw articulates 
directly with the 
Sfiuamosal. Sec 
II., 3. — Quad- 
rate cartilages, 
small quadrangu- 
larcartilagesoften 
found in the na- 
sal aim. — Quad- 
rate gyrus or 
lobule. See gy- 
ms, and cut under 
cerebral. — Quad- 
rate line, lobe, 
pronator, etc. 

Sec the nouns. — 

Quadrate mus- 
cle, in anat.: (a) 

The quadratus fe- 
moris, or square 
muscle of the femur, of man, one of the six muscles col- 
lectively known in human anatomy as the rotatoresfemo- 
ris, arising from the ischium and passing to the intertro- 
chanteric part of the femur, which bone it rotates out- 
ward. (b) The quadratus lumboriim, or square muscle of 
the loins, lying on each side of tlie lumbar region, between 
the lower ribs and the pelvis, (c) The square muscle of 
the cliin, which draws down the lower lip: commonly 
called depressor lalni inferioi'is. (d) The quadratus nicti- 
tantis, one of the two muscles (the other being the py- 
ramidal) on the back of the eyeball of birds, etc., subserv- 
ing tlie movements of the nictitating membrane, or third 
eyelid. See third cut under ci/cl. 

II. 71. 1. A plane figure with four equal sides 
and four equal angles; a square. 

The one imperfect, mortall, focminine, 

Th’ other immortall, perfect, masculine; 

And twixt them both a quadrate was the base, 
Proportiond equally by seven and nine. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. ix. 22. 

The powers militant 
... in mighty quadrate join’d. 

Milton, P. L., vi. C2. 
2. In astrol., an aspect of two heavenly bodies 
in wliich they are distant from each other nine- 
ty degrees, or the quarter of a circle; quartile. 
— 3. In zool. and anat. : (a) The os quadratum, 
or quadrate bone (see L); the os pedieellatnra, 
or pedicellate bone; the suspensorium, or sus- 
pender bone of the mandible, or that one which 
is in connection with the lower jaw, in verte- 
brates below mammals. Also called by Owen and 
others the tympanic bone, and considered to represent that 
bone of a mammal; by most zoologists now identified 
with the malleus or greater part of the mnllcusof Mamma^ 
lia, formed about the proximal extremity of the ^reckelian 
cartilage. In birds and reptiles the (luadrate is a remark- 
ably distinct bone, generally shaped something like an an- 
vil or a molar tooth, witli normally four separate movable 
articulations— with the squamosal above, the mandible 
below, the pterj-goid internally, and the quailratojugal 
externally. Such vertebrates are hence called Quadra- 
ti/cra. (See cuts under Gaffuw, and Quadrate, a.) Below 
reptiles the quadrate or its equivalent assumes other char- 
acters, and its homologies are then disputed ; so the bone 
which has at any rate the same function, that of suspend- 
ing the lower jaw to the skull, is usually called by another 
name. See epUympajiic and hyomandibular, and cuts un- 
der Ayoidand inilf^toquadrate. See also cuts under Python, 
poison-fang, Crolalus, Pclrtnnyzon, ieleost, palatoquadrate, 
and acrodont. Any quadrate muscle. — 4. In 
musical notation: (a) Same as natural, so 
called because derived from B quadratum 
(which see, under B). {Tj) Same as hreve, 1, 
quadrate (lavod'rat), v. ; pret. and pp. quad- 
rated, ppr. quadrating. [< L. quadratus, pp. 
of quadrarc (> It. quadrarc = Pg. quadrar = 
Sp. cuadrar = F. cadrer, OF. quadrer, > E. 
quader^, q. v.), make four-cornered, square : see 
quadrate, a. and ?<.] I.f irans. 1. To square; 
adjust; trim, as a gun on its carriage. — 2. To 
divide into four equal parts; quarter. Moor, 
Hindu Pantheon (1810), p. 249. 

IL intraiis. To square; fit; suit; agree: fol- 
lowed by with. 

One that . . . has a few general rules, which, like me- 
chanical instruments, he applies to tlie woiks of every 
writer, and as they quadrate unth them pronounces the 
author perfect or defective, .dddison, Sir Timothy Tittle. 

But we should have to make our language over from 
the beginning, if wc would have it quadrate uith other 
languages. F. Hall, False Philo!., p. 8.5. 

quadrated (kwod'rat-ed), p. a. [< quadrate, v.] 
In quadrature. 

What time the moon is quadrated in Heaven. 

Poe, Al Anraaf, ii. 

quadrati, it. Plural of quadratus. 
quadratic (kwod-rat'ik), a. and n, [< quadrate 
4“ -76*.] I. a. 1. In «///., invoh’ing the square 
and no liigher power of the unknown quantity 
or variahle of the second degree; of two di- 



s, shaft or body of the bone ; pterj’goid 
apophysis for muscular attachment: pa, ar- 
ticular facet for pterygoid bone ; ta, ea, inter- 
nal and external condyles for articulation 
with the low er jaw. separated by tjf. trochlear 
groove ; qjc, quadratojugal cup for articula- 
tion of quadratojugalDone ; ht, he, internal 
and external capitulum for* articulation with 
squamosal bone, separated by cff, capitular 
groove. 



quadratic 
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Tnsions. — 2. In crystal. , tetragonal or di- 
^etric : applied to the system that includes the 
square prism and related forms. See crystal- 
loyraphy — Quadratic equation, group, logarithm, 
mean, modulus, etc. See the nouns.— Quadratic fig- 
ure, a figure of two dimensions; a superficinl figure. See 
Quadratic reciprocity, tlie lelation between 
any two prime numbers expressed by the law of reciprocity 
<wliich see, under fuH’i).— Quadratic residue, a number 
left as remainder after dividing some square number by a 
given modulus to which the quadratic residue is said to 
belong. Tims, 1, 3, 4, 5, and 9 are quadratic residues of 11, 
for 1= 12 -0.11, 3 = 52-2.11, 4 =92 — 7.11, etc. ; but 2, 
0, 7, 8, and 10 are quadratic non-residues of 11. 

II. n. 1. Ill alg., an equation in which the 
highest power of the unknomi quantHy is the 
second, the general form being 

ax- 2hx A c = 0. 

Such an equation has two solutions, real, equal, or imagi- 
nary, expressed by the formula 

X = ~ ^ - \' b- — ac 
"" a 

2. 2)1. That branch of algebra which treats of 
quadratic equatiQ.ns.—Adfected quadratic, a quad- 
latic equation having a term containing the unknown to 
tlie first degiee, and another not containing tlie unknown. 
—Simple quadratic. SeeWmpfe. 
quadratically (kwod-rat'i-kal-i), adr. To the 
second degree — To multiply quadratically, to 
raise to the second power. 

Quadratifera (kwod-ra-tif'e-ril), h. [NL., 
iieut. 1 ) 1 . of qiKKiratifer : soe qi(/i(liatifcroiit-.1 
Those vertebrates rvhieli have a distinet quad- 
rate bone, as birds and reptiles; a series of 
VcrtchraUi intermediate between tlic liisiicr 
Miillcift'i'n (luainmals) and the lower ii/n/'crrt 
(fislies proper and selachians), 
quadratiferous (kwod-rii-tif'e-rus), n. [< NL. 
qiiadralijcr, < L. qiiarJra'tKf:, tte quadrate mus- 
cle. + L. ,/ciTe = E. tenri.] Ilavius a distinct 


Quadratrix of Dinostratus, a curve probably invented 
by Hippias of Elis about 430 B. c., and named by Dinos- 
tratus a century' later. Its equation is r sin B = aO . — 
Quadratrix of Tschimhausen (named from its inven- 
tor, Count E. W. von Tschimhausen, lGr>l-l708), a curve 
of sines, having the distance between two successive in- 
tersections with the line of abscissas equal to the greatest 
difference of the ordinates. 

quadratum (kwod-ra'tum), pi. quaclrata 
(-tii). [L., neut. of qiiadratiis, square: see 

quadrate, «.] 1. In cool., the quadrate bone: 

more fully called os quadratum. — 2. In mcdiceal 
music, a breve. 

quadrature (kwod'ra-tilr), «. [= P. quadra- 
ture = Sp. euadralura' = Pg. It. qnadratura, < 
LL. qnadratura, a making square, a squaring, 
< L. quadrarc, pp. quadratus, square: see quad- 
ratc.'i 1 . In qcom., the act of squaring an area ; 
the finding of a square or several squares equal 
in are.a to a given surface. — 2. A quadrate ; a 
square space. [Rare.] 

There lot him [God] still victor sw'ay, . . . 

And henceforti) monarchy with thee divide 
Of all things parted by tlie empjTcal bounds. 

His quadrature, from tliy orbicular woild. 

Milton, r. L.,x..3Sl. 

3. Tho relative position of two planets, or of a 
planet and tho sun, when the difference of their 
longitudes is 90°. 

But wl>cn nrmilla) were employed to observe the moon 
in other situations ... a second inequality was discov- 
ered, which was cojinected, not with the aiiomalistical, 
but with the synodical revolution of the moon, disap- 
pe.iring in conjunctions and oppositions, and coming to 
its greatest amount in quadratures. What was most per- 
ple.xlng about this second inc(Hiality was that it did 
not return in every quadrature, but, though in some it 
amounted to 2 39 , In other quadratures it totally disap- 
I»eared. Small, Account of the Astronomical Discoveries 
(of Kepler (London, 1804), § 11. 

Xoptune . . . is In with thcfiunon the 23cl. 

Sci. Avicr., K. S., LVII. C4. 

4. A si<lc of a square. [Hare.] 


II, H. A fourth anniversary, or its celebra- 
tion. 

quadrennially (kwod-ren'i-al-i), adv. Once in 
four years. 

quadrenniate (kwod-ren'i-at), n. [< quadreu- 
ni-um + A period of four years ; a quad- 

rennium. 

quadrennium (kwod-ren'i-um), n. [For quad- 
riouiium, q, v.] A period of foui* years. 

Burdening girls, after they leave school, with a quad- 
reimium of masculine college legimen. 

E. II. Clarke, Sex in Education, p. 125. 

quadrequivalent (kwoci-re-kwiv'.a-ieut), a. 
[< L. quaituor (quadr-), = TS.fotir, -f' E'.'cquiva- 
Iciit.] Same as quadrivalcut. 

quadri-. [L., aiso qiiadru-, sometimes quatri-, 
combhihig form of quattuor, = E. four (tiie 
inciependent adj. quadrus or quadruus, four- 
cornered, square, fourfoid, < quattuor, four, 
being of inter use) : see/oio-.] An clement iu 
many compounds of Latin origin or formation, 
meaning ‘four.’ In quadrangle, quadrangular 
(as in Latin), and in quadrennial, quadrennium, 
it is reduced to quadr-. 

quadriarticulate (kwod'’ri-ar-tik'ii-irit), a. [< 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = 'E.four, 4 arliculatus, 
pp. of articuinre, divide into single joints: see 
articulate.'] Having four articulations or joints. 

quadribasic (kwod-ri-lnl'sik), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = 'E.four, + E. basic.] In ciicm., 
noting an.aeid wbieh lias four hydrogen atoms 
replaceable by basic atoms or radicals. 

quadriblet (liwod'ri-bl), a. [Irreg. for the later 
quadrahic, q. v.] Capable of being squared. 
[Rare.] 

Sir Isa.ic Neutoo liatl Uiscovereil a way of attaining the 
quaatity of aUgundnlile curves analytically, by ins nietbod 
of fluxions, some time before tlie year ICSS. 

Derham, riiysico-Tlicol., v. 1, note;/. 


quadrate bone, as an animat or its skull ; of or 
pertaining to tlie (juadratifera. 
quadratiformis (kwod-radi-for'mis), ». : pi, 
quadraliforiuis (-mez). [NL., < L. <iu(idralus, 

tho quadrate mnsole, + forma, form.] Tlio 
square muscle of tlie co.xul group; tlie qiitid- 
ratns femoris. Couc>,. 

quadratipronator (kwod-nV'ti-prO-mi'tpr), ». 
[< ij. quadratus, square, + NL. proiiiilor,q. v.] 
A square pronator of tho forearm ; same -as pro- 
nator quadratus. Soe jiriuHilor. f'oao. 
quadratocubic (kwod-ra-to-ku'bik), a. Of the 
liftli degree,— Quadratocubic root, the flftli i-oot. 
quadratojugal (kwod-ru-to-jti'gal), a. and it. 
I. a. Connected with or representing elements 
of tlic quadrate and of tlie jugal or malar bone; 
common to these two bones: as. tlie quadralo- 
jugal arch; the quadratojui/al artieiilatioii. 

II, It. A bone of the zygomatie aroli of birds, 
etc., interposed between tlie quadrate iiouo be- 
hind and the jugal or malar bono liel'orc: gen- 
erally a slender rod forming tlie liiiidev piceo of 
tile zygoma. By some it is idciitiflctl ii itii tlio sqiin- 
iiiosnl of mamimils — a detormiiiiitii'ii to winch few now 
assent. .See tuts limler GuUuuc, girdlc-bijiie, temp^ro- 
inaUoid, and Trematosaurus. 

(juadratomandibular (kwod-vu to-man-dib'u- 
liir), a. Of or pertainiu" to the quadrate bone 
and tlie lower jaw: as, the qiiadratoiuniidihiihtr 
articulation. !See cut under Lcpidosnrn. 
quadratopterygoid (kwod-ra ta-ter'i-goid), a. 
of or pertaining to the quadrate and pterygoid 
bones: as, the quadraioptcrygoid articulation, 
quadratoquadratic (kwod-ra '''ta-k^vod-rat'ik), 
a. Of the fourtli degree.— Quadratoquadratic 
root, the fourth loot. 

quadrator(k\\od-rri'tor), u. [< LL. quadrator, 
a squaivr (u>ed only in sense of • stone-cutter, 
quarrier’. see qufirnn’'^), < L. qiiudnirc, square: 
see qundrutc.'] A circle-squarer. 
quadratosquamosal ( kwod -rfr to - skwa -mo'- 
sal ), a. In nuai., of or pertaining to tlie quad- 
rate and the squamosal : aib, the (puidratosqna- 
niD'idl artieiilatioii. 


quadratrix (k\^od-ru'tril;>), n. [NL. (tr. Gr. 
rerfxr^ui'iCovGa), leiu. of LL. quadrator, squarer: 

quad/ afar.'] Ingcom., 1,1 / • I 

a curve by means of whieli 11 J 

can be found straight lines 1 \ / 

eqnaltotlieeireumferonce \ \ j j 

of cirel(*s or other curves \ \. / / 

and their several parts; a \ ; / 

curve emidoyed for find- I / 

ing the quadrature of ( j 

other eui’ves. Qiia.lratnxofOincistritus. 


Deinoslratus, to whom is ascribed the invention of the 
quadratrix for solving the two famous prolilems — the tri- 
section of the angle and the quadrature of tlie circle. 

The Acadetni/, June 3, 1889, p. 3S1. 


TblscItlcICambnlu) i« foure square, so that cueryptad- 
rature or sydo of the unll liaih hi it Hire principal portes 
or gates, ft. Eden, tr. of Sebastian Munsterfrirst Books 
(on America, cd. Aiber, p. 25). 
Indefinite quadrature, a rule for the quadrature of the 
circle, applicable to any sector of it.— Mechanical quad- 
rature, an approximate quadrature of a plane surface, 
effected by the division of It by parallel lines Into parts 
so small that they maj be regarded as rectilinear orotlier 
quadrable figures . also, the integration of any expression by 
an analogous method.— Method Of quadratures, tlicap- 
pi oximate integration of an expicsslon between given nu- 
merical limits b> the summation of ]>arts in each of wliicli 
the difference between the limits is so small that the intc- 
gnil Is practically ciiual to tliat of some intcgrablc expres- 
sion.— The problem of the quadrature, or the quad- 
rature of the circle, the jiroblcm of squaring the ciiclc, 
of which there arc two varieties: first, the arithmetical 
quadrature, exactly to express iu square measure the aien 
of a ciiclc whose I'adiiis is some exact number in long 
measure ; second, the genmelrieat quadrature, to dcsciilic 
or draw with the rule and compasses alone a squ.arc eipial 
in area to a given circle. Both piobleins have been pi oved 
to be insoluble. 

quadratus (kwod-ra'tus), pi. quadrati (-ti). 
[NL., sc. muscnlns, tho square muscle: see 
quadrate.'l Iu zoi'd. and anat., tho inusculiis 
quadratus or quadrate muscle of (ff) the femur; 
(h) the loins; (c) the chin; (d) the nictitating 
mombrano. See quadrate viusclCy under quad- 
/v/D’.— Quadratus femoris, a mu'^clc situated at tlic 
back of tlie liip-joint, arising from the tubeiosity of the 
isciiiumaml inserted inton line ruiming from the posterior 
intertrochanteric riiigc.— Quadratus lahii inferioris. 
S.imc as dcjmci^or labii in/cnonV (which see, under 
sor) — Quadratus labli superioris, the combined lc^a- 
tor lahii suiierioris abeque nasi, levator lahii superioris 
piojn iu-s and zygomaticus minor muscles, tlie three differ- 
ent parts being called caput atujularc, caput infraorbitalc, 
and caput zyqomaticum respectively. — Quadratus lum- 
borum. 8 cc/h»i 5«.’?.— Quadratus menti See mentum. 
quadrauricular (kwod-ra-rik'u-liir), a. [< L. 
quattuor {quadr-), four, + auricula, auricle: see 
aurielr.l Having four am ides, as the heart of 
a nautilus. 

quadrel (kAvod'rel), «. [< ML. quadrcllus, dim. 

of L. quadrum, a square: see quarrel'^.'] 1. In 
arch., a Sfiuare stone, brick, or tile. Tlic term is 
sometimes restricted in its application to a kind of arti- 
ficial stone formed of .1 chalky earth inoldeil to a square 
form and slowly and tlioioiiglily dried in tlio slnule. 

2. A piece of turf or jieat eiil iu a square form. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

quadrelle (kwo<l-reP)t »• [< OF. quadrcllc, an 
aiTow, shaft, var. of quarclc, f., quarcl, m., an 
an*ow, cro.ssbow-bolt, etc.: see quarrel-.'] A 
scpiare-headed or four-edged missile, 

quadrennial (kwod-ren'i-al), a. and It. [For 
quadricuuial, q. \.] I, a. 1, Comprising four 
years: ufi, a qiiadrciniial period, — 2. Occurring 
once in four years: as, quadrennial elections. 

Both States (Montana and Waslungton] piovide for a 
quadrennial election of a governor, lieutenant-governor, 
seeiet.nry of state, state treasurer, state auditor, attorney- 
general, and superintendent of public instruction. 

The Century, XXXIX. 500. 


quadric (kwod'vik), n. and a. [< LL. quadrus, 
square (<L. (/an (/«or= E./oi(r), + -/c.] I. n. In 
alg., a homogeneous expression of tho second 
degree in Die variables. Ternary anil quaternary 
quadrics, equated to zero, represent respectively emves 
and suriaccs which have tho property of cutting everj- 
line in tho plane or in space In two points, real or imagi- 
nary, and to sucli surfaces the name quadric is also ap- 
jilicd.— Modular method of generation of quadrics. 
Sec 'modular. 

II, a. In alg. and gcom., of the second de- 
gree; quadratic. Wlicro there is only one variable, 
tlio word quadratic is usually employed ; in plane geome- 
try, conic; and in solid geometry and wlicro the mnnber 
of non-liomogencous variables exceeds two, gimdnc. Tims, 
we say quadric cone, notiyundroh'c or conic cone.— Quad- 
ric inversion. Sec im'm'ion.— Quadric surface, a sur- 
face of the second order. 

quadricapsular p'"'od-ri-hap'su-liii‘), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E.four, 4 cnqisula, enp- 
sulc: SCO capsule, capsular.] In bot., haring 
four capsides. 

quadricarinate (l;n-od-ri-knr'i-nat), a. [< L. 
quaituor (quadri-), = E.four, + cariua, keel: 
soe cariua, carinate.] In ciitom., liaving four 
cariua’, or longitudinal raised Hues : specilically 
said of the face of an orthopterous iuscet when 
tlio median cariua is deeply suleate, so that it 
forms two parallel raised lines, whieh, with tho 
two lateral carinn?, form four raised lines. 

quadricellular (kwod-ri-seru-Uir), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + NL. ccllula, 
cellule : see cellular.] Having or consisting of 
four cells. 

quadricentennial (kwod'ri-sen-ten'i-al), a. and 
11 . [< L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + IML. 

cciitciiiii.e, a hundred years old: see cciitciiiiial.] 
I. a. Pertaining to or consisting of a period of 
four hundred years. 

II. II. The commemoration or cclchration of 
an event ■which occurred four hundred years 
hetorc: as, the Ewther quadricciitciiiiial. 

quadriceps (kwod'ri'-seps), u. [NL., < L. quat- 
tuor (quuih'i-), = E. four, 4 caput, head: see 
biccqis.] In aiiat., the quadriceps extensor ciu- 
ris of the thigh ; tlie great muscle wliich ex- 
tends the log upon the tliigh, considered as con- 
sisting of the rectus, cruiTCUs, and vastus in- 
ternus and externus. Culled triceps extensor cruris 
when the criineiis is regarded as n part of tlie vastus iii- 
terniis, or wlien the i ectiis is separately enumerated. Tliis 
areat niiiscle foniis nearly all the llcsh upon tlie front of 
tlie tlii-li. See cuts under mitsclci. — Quadriceps surfe, 
tile comiiined iriistiociiemins e.vtcrmis and internus, sole- 
ns, and plantaris, forming the bulk of tlie nuiscle of tlie 
ciiif. 

quadriciliate (kwod-ri-sil'i-nt), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E.four, + NL. ciliuiii 4 -nfet.] 
Having four cilia, or tiagelliform appendages. 

M. Thuret informs ns that he has seen the biciliate 
spores germinate as well ns the quadriciliate. 

M. J. Lcrkclcy, Introd. to Cr^Titog. Dot., p. 137. 



Quadricinium 

quadricinium (kwod-ri-sin'i-um), n,; pl.qiiarl- 
ririnia (-ii). [NL., < L. giiatfuor (girndl'i-), = 

'E./oiir,+ caiicrc, sing.] lu music, a composi- 
tion foi' four voices. Also quatricinium. 
quadricipital (kwod-ri-sip'i-tal), a. [< quadri- 
ceps (-cipit-) -i- -n?.] Having I'oui- lieads or ori- 
gins, as a muscle ; of or pertaining to the quad- 
riceps. 

quadricone (kwod'ri-kon), ii. [< L. quattuor 
(qmidri-), = 'E.four, + conus, cone: .see coiic.] 
• A quadric cone, or surface generated Ijy the 
motion of a lino through a fixed X)oint, one 
point of which describes a conic section, 
quadricorn (kwod'ri-kdrn), ii. and ». [< NL. 
qnadricornis, < L. quattuor {quitdri-), = K./o«r, 



-I- cornu := E. liorn.2 I. a. Having four horns 
or horn-like irarts, as antonnm; quadrieoraous. 

U. n, A quadriconi animal. 

quadricornous (kwod-ri-lmr'nus), a. [< qiind- 
ricorn •f-oic!.] H.aving four horns; quadricom. 

quadricostate (kwod-ri-kos'tat), a. [< L. quat- 
tunr (qniulri-), = E. four, -t- costa, rib: see cos- 
ia, coslatr.] Having four ribs or costa:, in any 
sense. 

quadricrescentic (kwod'ri-lvro-son'tik), a. [< 
L. quattuor (qnadri-), = E.four, + E. crescent 
+ -ir.] Having four crescents; quadricroseon- 
toid. 

quadricrescentoid (ku-od-ri-kros'en-toid), n. [< 
L. quattuor (qnadri-), = E. four, -h E. crescent 
-4- -o/d.] In odnntorj., liaviiig four crescentic 
folds: noting a pattern of selenodont dentition. 

quadricuspidal (.kwod-ri-kns'pi-dal), n. [< L. 
quattunr(qi’adri-),-=E.four, -h cuspis (cuspid-), 
a point : see cuspidal.) A ruled surface of the 
eightli order — liimited quadricuspidal, a ruled sur- 
face ot the fouitii order, generated by the motion of u 
straight line cutting two given straight lines and toucli. 
ing a given quadric surface. 

qnadricuspidate (ktvod-ri-kus'pi-dat), a. [< L. 
quattuor (qnadri-), = E.four, + cuspis (cicspid-), 
a point: see ensjt, cuspidate.'] Having four 
cusps, as a tooth. 71’. H. Flower, Encyc. Brit., 
XV. 402. 

quadricycle (ktvod'id-si-kl), n, [< L. quattuor 
(quadri-), = E. four. -1- LL. ci/clus, cycle : see 
eyelet.] A four-wheeled vehicle intended to be 
propelled by the feet of the rider. 

A Quadricyde for pedal propulsion on railw.ays. 

The Enyincer, LXV. 100. 

quadridentate (kwod-ri-den'tut), a. [< L. quad- 
ridcn(1-)s, liaving four teeth, < quattuor (qua- 
dri-), = E. .four, -i- dcn(t-)s = E. tooth ; see den- 
tate.] Having four teeth or tooth-like parts, 
as seri'iitions. 

quadriderivative (kwod^ri-de-riv'd-tiv), ii. [< 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = E.four,-h E. derivative.] 
A derivative invariant of the second order. 

quadridigitate (kwod-ri-dij'i-tat), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E.four, -h L. digitus, fin- 
ger or toe : see digit, digitate.] Having four 
digits, whether fingers, toes, or other digitate 
parts ; tetradactyl ; quadrisuleate, as a hoofed 
quadruped. 

quadriennialt (kwod-ri-en'i-al), a. [= F. quad- 
riciinal, quatriennal = Sp. cuadrieiial = Pg. 
quadricnnal, < EE. quadriennis, of four years, < 
'L. quattuor(quadri-), =E, four, + annus, a year.] 
Quadrennial. 

quadrienniallyt(kwod-ri-en'i-.;tl-i), adv. Quad- 
rennially. 

quadriennium (kwod-ri-en'i-um), )!. [E. guad- 
riennium, a space of four years, < EE. quadricn- 
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ms, of four years : see quadricnnial.] A quad- 
rennium.— Quadrlennimn utile, in Scots law, the four 
years allowed after majority within w'liich may he Insti- 
tuted an action of reduction of any deed done to the 
prejudice of a minor. 

qiiadrifarious(kivod-ri-fa'ri-iis), a. [< EE. quad- 
rifarius, fourfold, < E. quattuor (quadri-), = E. 
four, -h -farms, as in hifarius, etc. (see bifari- 
ons).] Set, aiT.anged, or disposed in four rows 
or series: coiTelatcd with uuifarious, bifarious, 
trifariotts, and multifarious. 
quadrifariously (kwod-ri-fa'ri-us-H), adv. In 
a quadrifarious manner. 

quadrifid (Invod'ri-fid), a. [< E. quadrifidus, 
split into four parts, four-eleft,< quattuor (quad- 
ri), — E. four, -1- fittdere (i/fid). cleave, split.] 
Four-cleft; decplycut.bntnot entirely divided, 
into four parts : correlated with bifid, trifid, 
and muliiftd. 

The mouth of the animal, situ.atcd atone of the poles, 
leads Ural to a quadrljid cavity. 

ir. B. Carpenter, Slicros., § 530. 

QuadrifldsB (kwod-rif'i-de), n. pi. [NE., fern, 
nl. of E. quadrifidus, four-cleft : sec quadrifid.] 
In entom., a section of noetuid moths; one of 
the two prime divisions of noetuid moths in 
G-uen6o*s classification. It includes all those fami- 
lies in wliich the median vein of the hind wings has four 
hranches. It contains the laigest of the noctuids, and tiie 
fonns are mainly American and Cast Indian. The cliar- 
acter wliich gives the name is not a stable one, and the 
term has nearly fatten into disuse, 
quadrifocal (kwod-ri-fo'kal), a. [< E. quattuor 
(quadri-), = E./o»r, -h/oCKS, focus: sec focus, 
focal.] Having four foci, 
quadrifoliate (kwod-ri-fo'li-p), a. [< E. quai- 
tuor (quadri-), = E.four, 

+ ,folium, leaf: see foli- 
ate.] In bof., four-leaved. 

(a) Having the leaves whorlcd 
in fours, (t) .Same ns quadri/o- 
Itolatc: an incorrect use. 

quadrifoliolate (kwod-ri- 
fo'li-o-lat), a. [< E. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four, 

-t- foliolus, leaflet.] In 
hot., having four leaflets : 
said of a compound leaf, 
quadriform (kwod'ri-form), a. [< EE. quadri- 
forinis, four-formed, < L. quattuor (quadri-), = 
E. four, -t- forma, form.] Having a fourfold 
aspect, as in shape, ariangeinent, etc. 

IVe can also apply the principle of group-flashing ns easi- 
ly to a fourfold light as to a single light. According to 
the munherof tiers employed, the arrangement was to be 
named Blform, Triform, (/uadrifmn. 

Fortni'fhtly Itev., X. S., XLIII. 815. 

quadrifrons (kwod'ri-fronz), «. [< h. quattuor 
(quadri-), = E.four, + frons (.front-), front: 
seo. front.] Having four faces. Sco bi.frons. 
quadrifurcate (kwod-ri-fer'kat), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), s= E. jfbiir, -1- furca, fork: seo 
f urea, furcate.] Having four forks, tines, or 
branches; twice-forked; doubly dichotomous : 
correlated with bifurcate and trifurcate. 
quadrifuroated (kwod-ri-f6r'lia-ted), a. [< 
quadrifurcatc -h -cd-.] Same as quadrifurcaic. 
quadriga (kwod-ri'gjl), n. ; pi. quadriga; (-je). 
[E., usu.ally in pi. quadriga;, contr. from quad- 
rijuga;, a te.ara of four, < quattuor (quadri-), = 
E. four, -1- jugum (= Gr. (v}6v), a yoke, pair, 
team: see yoke.] lu classical antiq., a two- 



Quattriroliate Stem of AtrU- 
ftns fjiifldrijoiin. 



Quadriga,— "The Kape of Proserpine by Pluto,” from a Greek 
red figured vase. 

wlieeled chariot drawn l)y four liorses, which 
were haniessed all abreast, it was used in racing 
in the Greek Olympian games, and in tlic circensian gam os 
of the Komans. 'J’he quadriga Is often met with as tlic 
revel se type of Greek coins, especially those of Sicily, and 
is of frequent occurrence in sculpture and TOSc-paintliig. 

The for wliich Praxiteles was said to have made 

the dnver. A. S, Murray, Greek Sculpture, 1. 182. 

quadrigeinina(kwod-ri-jem'i-nji), n.pl. [NE., 
neut. pi. of L. quadrigemiuus, fourfold : see 
quadrigeminous.] The quadvigeminous bodies 
of tlie br.ain, more fully called cotpora guadri- 
gemina. Below mammals they arc represented 


quadriliteral 

by the corpora bigemina, or twin bodies. .See 
corpus. 

quadrigeminal (kwod-ri-jern'i-nal), a. [< quad- 
rigemin-ous + -al.] Fourfold; e.specially, per- 
taining to the corpora qnadrigeniina. 

Other fibres, .arising in the optic thalnnuis anil quadri- 
geminal holly, (lesceml, which preside over the reflex mo- 
tions. Frep, Histol. and Jdistochem, (trans.), p. 594. 

quadrigeminate (kwod-ri-jem'i-nat), a. _ [< 
qiiadrigcmin-oiis -k -«(ci.] 1. In bot., grotvmg 

in fours, as the cells of certain .algce. — 2. In 
auat., same as quadrigeminous. 
quadrigeminous (kwod-ri-jem'i-nus), a. [< E. 
quadrigemiuus, fourfold, < quattuor (quadri-), = 
E.four, -1- gemimts, ttviii-born, twin: see Gemi- 
ni, geminate.] 1. Consisting of four similar 
part's; having four parts, as one and tlie same 
thing; fourfold; quadrigeminal. — 2. In anat. 
and sobi., specifically, pertaining to tlie optic 
lobes or corpora quadrigemina of any mammal, 
known in bnman anatomy as the nates and 
testes, which appear as two pairs of lobes or tu- 
• bei'cles on the morphologically superior surface 
of the midbrain or meseuceplialon, close to the 
pineal gland, behind the third ventricle, over 
tlie aqueduct of Sylvius, See corpus and quad- 
rigcmiiia. 

qu'adrigenarious (kwod'''ri-je-na'ri-us), a. [< 
E. qtiadrigcni, qiiadringcni, four hundred each, 
distributive of qiiadringcnti, four hundred, < 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -f cciitiini = E. 
buiid-rcd.] Consisting of four hundred, 
quadriglandular (kwod-ri-glan'du-liir), a. [< 
E. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -k glan(d-)s, 
glaiidi see gland.] Having four glands or glan- 
dular parts. 

quadrijugate (kwod-ri-jo'gat or -rij'y-gat), 
a. [< qucidrijtig-ous + -aici,] In lot, pinnate 
with four pairs of leaflets: as, a quadrijugate 
lo.af. 

quadrijugous (kwod-ri-jii'gus or -vij'§-gus), a. 
[< E. qiiadrijugiis, belonging to a team of four, 

< quattuor (qiiadri-), = E. four, -k jugum (= 
Gr. Cv)6r), a yoke. Cf. quadriga.] Same as 
qitadrijiigalc. 

quadrilaminar (kwod-ri-larn'i-njir), a. [< E. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -k lamina, a thin 
plate: seo himina, laminar.] Same as qitadri- 
tnminciic. 

quadrilaminate (kwod-ri-lam'i-niit), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E.four, -k lamina, athiu 
plate: see lamina, laminate.] Having four 
laminin, layers, or plates; four-layered. 
Quadrilatera (kwod-ri-lat'e-rii), n.pl. [NE., < 
E. qiiadriiatcriis, four-sided : see quadrilateral.] 
In Crustacea, a group of crabs having a quad- 
rate or cordate carapace. Lutreilic, 
quadrilateral (kwod-ri-lat'o-ral), a. and ». [< 
Jj. qiiadrilatcrus,ionr-s\d(iA,<.quattuor(qiiadri-), 
= E. four, -k iatus (later-), side, 
flank: seo lateral.] I. a. Having 
four sides; composed of four lines. 
—Quadrilateral map-projeotirn. See 
projection. 

II. n. 1, A figure formed of four 
Btraiglit lines, in the oUl peometx 7 the compicic 
lines me supposed to tciTninate at four in- Quaiinlaterai. 
tersections; In niotlcni geometo’ the lines 
aie regarded as iuflnite, and a planequadiilatcral as hav- 
jjig six angles. Such a flgui’e has three diagonals or axes, 
being straight lines through opposite vertices, and tiuee 
centers, which are the intersections of the axes. 

2, space inclosed between, and de- 

fended by, four fortresses: as, tbe Bulgaiian 
^nadriktiernU Themost famous quadiilaternl was that 
in northern Italy, inclosed by the fortresses of Pcschiera, 
Mantua, Verona, and Legnugo. 

Field Slarshal Padetsky . . . had collected under his 
own command all the Austrian forces scattered over the 
bombardo-Venetian provinces, and bad concentrated them 
>\ithin the well-nigh impregnable stronghuld formed in 
the very heart of these piovinces by the foi tresses of the 
Quadrilateral, E. Dwey, Victor Emmanuel, p. 85. 

Inscriptible quadrilateral. See fnscnp/iWe.— Plane 
quadrilateral, a quadrilateml lying in a plane.— Skew 
quadrilateral, a quadrilateral that does not lie in a plane, 
quadrilateralness (kwod-vi-iat'e-ral-ues), n. 
The jU'oporty of being qiiadrilaternl. 
quadriliteral (kwoil-ri-lit'o-rnl), a. and n. [< 
L. quattuor (qnadri-), = E.four, -k litfera, htcra, 
letter: seo literal.] I. a. Consisting of four 
letters, or of only four constant letters or con- 
sonants. 

II. n. A word or a root consisting of four 
letters or cont.ainiiig four consonants, 

Arahick loots are as universally \i.c , almost universally] 
tl'iliternl. . . . If \i e “nppose ten tiionsanii of tlieni (witli- 
out reckoninf; quadrititerals) to e.xist, and each of them to 
admit only five variations, . , . even tlien a perfect Ara- 
hick dictionary onfilit to contain fifty thousand words. 

Sir II’. Jones, Asiatic Dissertations, I. '125. 




quadrille 

quadrille (kwod-riT or ka-diir), h. and a. [< 
F. rjH(uirillc, m., a j;arae at cards, a square 
dance, inu<^ic for such a dance, < Sp. cuadriUo^ 
in., a small square (cf. F. quadrille, f., a troop 
of horsemen, < Sp. cuadrUla, a troop of horse- 
men, a raeetin" of four persons, < It. guadriglia 
= Pr,'. quadrillia, a troop of horsemen)’, dim. of 
ruadro, m., cuadra, f., < L. quadrant, n., quadra, 
f., a square: see quadrum, quadra'^. Cf. quar~ 
rd-."] I. «. 1. A game played by four persons 
with forty cards, which are the remainder of 
the pack 'after the tens, nines, and eights are 
discarded. 

They tauprht him with address and skill 
To shine at ombre and quadrille. 

Caulhom, IMrth and Lducation of Genius. 

Quadrille, a modern frame, bears great analogy to ombre, 
nitli the addition of a fourth player, which is certainly a 
great improvement. Sports and Pastimes, p. 43G. 

2. A square dance for four couples, consisting 
regularly of five parts or movements, each com- 
plete in itself — namely, Ic xtanialon, Vetc, la 
poulc, la irenisc (or la qta.^itonrellc), and la ft- 
vale. These parts are adaptations of popular society 
dances. They were combined in their present order about 
ISOO, and were soon adopted in France, England, and Ger- 
many, giving rise to a quadrille mania similar to the later 
polka mania. 

3. Any single set of dancers or maskers ar- 
ranged* in four sets or gi’oups. [Rare.] 

At length the four quadrilles of maskers, ranging their 
torch-bearers behind them, drew up in their several ranks 
on the two opposite sides of the hall. 

Scott, Kenilworth, x.\xvii. 

4. Any square dance resembling the quadrille. — 

5. Music for such square dances. For the move- 
ments of the quadrille proper the rhythm is either sextuple 
or duple, and each section is usually 32 measures long. 
Quadrille music is usually adapted or arranged, not spe- 
cially written for the purpose. 

II. a. Same as quadrille. 
quadrille (kwod-ril' or ka-dril'}, r. i. ; pret. and 
pp. quadrillcd,\}\}V. quadrilling. [< quadrille, «.] 
1. To play at quadrille. Imj). Viet. — 2. To 
dance quadrilles. 

While thus, like motes that dance away 
Existence in a summer ray, 

These gay things, born but to quadrille, 

The circle of their doom fulfil 

Moore, Summer F6te. 
quadrille (ka-dre-lya'), a. [F., < ^quadrille, a 
small square, < Sp. cuadrillo, a small square: see 
quadrille.'] Divided or marked off into squares ; 
having a pattern composed of small squares: 
said of textile fabrics, writing-papers ruled with 
lines crossing at right angles, and the like, 
quadrillion (kwod-riryou), n. [< F. quadriU 
Itoii, < L. quatfuor (quadric), = E. four, + F. 
{m)illiou, > E. milliou'^.] The fourth power of 
a million according to the system of numera- 
tion called English; but the fifth power of a 
thousand according to the French system, com- 
monly used in the United States. 
quadrilobate(kwod-ri-16'bat), a. [< L. quattuor 
(quadric), = 'El. four, + NL. lohus, lobe.] In hot. 
and sodl.j having four lobes or lobules, 
quadrilobed (kwod'h-lobd), a. [< L. quattuor 
(quadri-), =E./o»r, 4- NL. lobus, lobo, + -ef/2.] 
Same as quadrilobate. 

quadrilocular (kwod-ri-lok'u-ljir), a, [< L. 
quattuor {quadri-), z='E. four, 4- loculus, a cell.] 
1. In hot., having four cells or compartments; 
four-celled: as, a quadrilocular pericarp. — 2. 
In auat. and zooL, having four cavities or com- 
partments: chiefly an epithet of the heart of 
mammals and birds. 

quadriloculate (kwod-ri-lok'u-lat), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, 4- loculus, cell: 
see loculus, loculate.] Same as quadrilocular. 
quadriloge (kwod'ri-16j), v. [= OF. quadri- 
logue, < L. quattuor {quadri-), = E. four, 4- Gr. 

a saying, speaking, discourse : see Logos.] 
1. A book MTitten in four parts, as “Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage.” — 2. Any narrative de- 
pending on the testimony of four witnesses, as 
the four Gospels. — 3. Any work compiled from 
four authors, as the “Life of Thomas a Beck- 
et.” Brewer, [Rare in all senses.] 

The very authoursof the itselfe . . . doe all, 

with one pen and mouth, acknowledge the same. 

Lamharde, rerambulatioii (1590), p. 515. {Ualliu'ell.) 

Quadrimani (kwod-rim'a-ui), [NL., id. 

of quadrimatius : see qii'adritnanous.] In La- 
Ireille’s system of classification, a group of cara- 
boid beetles, typified by the genus Harpalus, 
having the four anterior tarsi dilated in the 
males: distinguished from Simpliciviani and 
BatcUhnani. See narpaliurc. 
quadrimanous (lc^votl-rim'a-u^ls), a. [< NL. 
quadriiuanus, four-handed, < L. quattuor {quad- 
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ri-), = 'E.four, 4- mnuus, liand. Cf. quadru- 
lunuoti.^,] Same as quadrunianou.<t. 

At this malicious game they displ.w the whole of their 
quadrimanous activity. 

Burke, Uev. in France, Works, III. 190. 

quadrimembral (kwod-ri-mcm'bral), a. [< LL. 
giiadrinicmbris, four-limbed, fom'-footed, < L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -b tuemhrum, a 
limb, a member.] Ha\niig fom- members (or 
parts) as limbs : as, most vertebrates are quad- 
rimciiibra!. 

quadrint, quadrinet (kwod'rin), h. [< ML. 
quadriiius (i); ef. L. quadrau(t-)s, tlio fourth 
part of an ns: see quadrans, quadrant.) A 
mite; a small piece of money, in value about 
a fartbing. 

One of her paramours sent her a purse full of qundn'nes 
(which are little pieces of copper money) instead of silver. 

Aort/i, tr. of riutarcli, p. 722. 

quadrinomial (kwod-ri-no'mi-al), a. and «. [< 
L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. Jour, -1- nom(cn), 
name (see nnme^), + -al. Cf. binomial, etc.] 
I, a. In consisting of four terms. 

II. II. In alff., an expression consisting of 
four terms. 

quadrinomical (kwod-ri-nom'i-kal), a. [As 
quadriuom(ial) -f- -ic-al.) Quadrinomial. 

quadrinominal (kwod-ri-nom'i-nal), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E./oitr, + iiomcn (noiuin-), 
name: see vomcii, nominal.) Having four 
terms; quadrinomial. 

quadrinucleate (kwod-ri-nu'klf-fit), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E.four, -b’ nucleus, a nu- 
elous: see nucleate.) In bot., having four nu- 
clei, as the spores of some fungi. 

quadrinvariant(ktvod-rin-va'ri-ant), n. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -b"E. invariant.) 
Au invariant of the second order in tUo coeffi- 
cients. 

quadripara (kwod-rip'a-ril), n. [NL., < L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. Joiir, jiarcrc, bring forth, 
bear.] A woman who is bearing a child for the 
fourth time. 

Quadripara (kwod-rip'a-re), n.jpl. [NL., fern, 
pi. of quadriparus: see quadriparous.) A group 
of birds proposed by E. Netnnan in 1875, being 
those which lay four eggs, and only four, and 
place them with the small ends together in the 
middle of the nest: it includes snipes, sand- 
pipers, plovers, etc., and is practically equiva- 
lent to Limicolie, 1. 

quadriparous (kwod-rip'a-nis), tr. [< NL. 
quadriparus,< L. quattuor (quadri-), = 'E.four, 
■b parere, bring forth, bear.] In ornith., lay- 
ing four eggs, and only four; being of tho 
Quadripariv ; as, quadriparous birds. Xeioman. 

quadripartite (kwod-ri-piir'tit), a. and n. [= 
OP. quadripartit, quadriparty, < L. quadripar- 
titus, quadripertitus, divided into four parts, 
fourfold (LL. also as a finite verb, quadripar- 
tirc, divide into four), < quattuor (quadri-), = 
E. four,+ partitas, pp. otqmrtiro, divide, sepa- 
rate, distribute: see part, v., partite, etc.] I. 
a. Divided into four parts; specifically, in bot. 
and .cod/., parted into four; divided to the base 
or entirely into four parts; in arch., divided, as 



Quadripartite Vault — Nave of Amiens Cathedral, France. 

a vault, by tho system of construction em- 
ployee!, into four compartments. Such a vault is 
the cardinal type of medieval Pointed vaulting. 
Squire Headlong . . . Avasj/tmrfnparfife in his locality : 
that is to say, lie was supenntciuling the operations in 
four scenes of action — namely, the cellar, the library, 
the picture-gallery, and the dining-room. 

Peacock, Headlong Hall, ii. 

II, V. A book or treatise divided into four 
parts or treatises; a tetrabiblion : as, the last 


Quadrisulcata 

twobooksof Ptolemy's Qundripnyiitc: the quad- 
ripartitc (four Gospels) of tho Noav Testament, 
quadripartitely (kwod-ri-piir'tit-li), adc. In 
four divisions; in a quadripartite distribu- 
tion. 

quadripartition (kwod^ri-pUr-tish'qu), >*. [< 

L. (jundripar(iiio{v-), a division into four, < 
quadrijjnrlitv.^, divided into four: see quadri- 
partite,] A division by four or into four jiarts. 

Xor would it, perlmps, be possible to entirely deny the 
position of one who should argue that this convenient 
quadri-partition of the month was fiist in order of time. 

Contemjyorarif Per., L. 52S. 

quadripennate (kwod-ri-peu'nt), a. ami u. 
[< L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + pciina, 
wing: see pciina, qivuualc.) I. o. In cutom., 
having four wings — that is, four fimctional 
wings, an anterior pair being uot converted 
into elytra or wing-cases. 

II. n. A foiu'-wiiiged or quadripennate in- 
sect. 

quadriphyllous (kwod-ri-fil'us), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E.four, -b Gr. ^R'/.or = 
h. folium, leaf.) In liof., having four leaves; 
qnadrifoliate. 

quadriplanar (kwod-ri-pla'njir), a. [< L. qanf- 
tuor(quadri-),=E.four, + E'ij. 2 ilauum,ap\anc: 
see plaucl-, qilauar.) Formed hy four planes. — 
Quadriplanar coordinates. See coordinate. 
quadriplicate (l™-od-rip'li-kat), a. and u. Same 
as quadriqilicatc. 

quadriplicated (kwod-rip'li-ka-ted), a. Same 
as quadruplicate. 

quadripulmonary (k-wod-rl-pnl'mo-na-ri), a. 
[< L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -b' L. piil- 
nio(n-), lung: see jiulmonary.)’ In Arachnida, 
having two pairs of pulmonary sacs; tetra- 
pneumonous : opposed to biqiulmouary, 
quadriquadric (kwod-ii-kwod'rik), a. and n. [< 
quadri(c) -b quadric.) I. n. Of the second de- 
gree in each of two variables or sets of variables. 

II. n. A skew quartic curve, the intersection 
of two quadric surfaces. There are other quar- 
ties not of this description, 
quadriradiate (kwod-ri-ra'di-at), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, + radius, ray (> 
radiatus, radiate) : see radiate.) Having four 
rays, as a fish’s fm ; tetraetinal, as a sponge- 
spienlo ; in bot., having four radii or prolonga- 
tions: as, a quadriradiate mass of ehlorophyl. 
quadrireme (kwod'ri-rem), ». [< L. quadri- 
remis (LL. also quatriremis), a vessel fitted 
with four banks of oars,< quattuor (quadri-), = 
E. four, -b remits, oar: see onri.] A galley 
with fottr banks of oars or rowers, mentioned 
as in use occasionally among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. 

quadrisacramentalist (kwod-ri-sak-ra-men'- 
tal-ist), )!. [< L. quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, 

■f sacramciitum, sacrament, + -al -b -lit.] Same 
as quadrisacramciitarian. 
quadrisacramentarian (kwod-ri-sak'ra-men- 
ta'ri-an), n. [< L. quattuor (quadri-),' = E. 
four, -b sacrament uni, sacrament, -b -ariaii.) 
One of a small body of German Protestants in 
the middle of the sLxteenth century, who held 
that the four sacraments of baptism, tbo eu- 
charist, holy orders, and absolution are requi- 
site for salvation. 

quadrisection (kwod-ri-sek'shon), n. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E. four, -b scctio(u-), a 
cutting: see section.] A section into four equal 
parts. 

quadriseptate (kwod-ri-sep'tat), a. [< L. 
quattuor (quadri-), = E.four, -b scqitum, a parti- 
tion : see septum, septate.) Having four septa 
or partitions. 

quadriserial (kwod-ri-se'ri-al), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor (quadri-), = E. four. + scries, a row : see 
serial.) Set or aiTanged in four rows or series : 
four-rowed; quadrifarious; tetrastichous. 

The production of the ambulacifil element In soniestar- 
fishes is much more rapid than geneml giowtli, thus pio- 
ducing a crushing together of the plates in the direction 
of the length, in some cases carried to such an extent that 
the tube-feet in each fin row become qiiodrisenal. 

Avier. Xat., Feb., ISOO, p. IGl. 

quadrisetose (kwod-ri-se'tos), a. [< L. qvat- 
iuor {quadri-), = 'E.four, 4- sa^ta, seta, a bristle : 
see seta, setose.] In cntoin., bearing four setm 
or bristles. 

quadrispiral (kwocl-ri-spi'ral), a. [< L. quat- 
tuor {quadri-), =E.four, 4- s 2 )ira, a coil, a spire : 
see S 2 )ire, S 2 )iral.] In hot., haring four s])irals. 
Elnters [of Fimhnorin] latlier short, uni-ywndn^nmh 
Underwood, Ilepaticai of Is'. A., p. 39. 

Quadrisulcata (kwod'''ri-sul-kii'til), n.pi. [NL., 
ueut. pi. of qiiudrisulcatiis; sec quadrisulcatc.) 
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q,uadruplicity 


A group o£ hoofed quadrupeds having four toes; quadroon (kwod-riin'), n, [An alteration quadruple (kwod'ro-pl), «. and n. [< F. miad- 

tlift nundnsnlento nntrnlnt-o mmyiTTinit- /r,,*, — \ t- ... tx .7. ^ t 


the quadrisuleate ungulate mammals, 
quadrisulcate (kwod-ri-sul'kat), a. [< NL. 
quadriaulaitus, < L. quaituor {quadri-), = E. 
four, + Kulcus, a furrow: see sidcus, sulcatc.j 
Having four grooves, furrows, or sulci; spe- 
cificall 3 -, in mamma}., having a four-parted 
hoof; four-toed; quadridigitate. 
quadrisyllabic (kwod"ri-si-lah'ik), a. [< qmd- 
nsflahQc) -1- -ic.] Consisting of four syllahles; 
pertaining to or consisting of quadrisjdlables. 
quadrisyllabical (kwod''ri-si-lab'i-kal), a. 
[< quadristfJaJjic -i- -«i.] Same as quadrisyl- 
laJjic. 

quadrisyllable (kwod-ri-sil'a-bl), «. [< L. 

quatluor {qiiadr}-), = E./oHr,"-f .ti/llabn, sylla- 
ble: see syllable.'] A word consisting of four 
s.vllables. 

A distinction witliout a difference could not sustain it- 
self ; and botli alike disguised their emptiness under this 
pompous quadrisyltublc. 

De Quincey, Homan Meals. (Davies.) 

quadritactic (kwod-ri-tak'tik), a. [< L. qiiat- 
luor (quad)'!-), =: E. four, -f- Gr. raKTisu^, per- 
taining to arrangement : see tactic.] Of the 
nature of a point on a surface or skew curve 
where four consecutive points are in one 

plane — Quadritactic point. See Irilaetie point, un- 
der jioinil, 

quadritubercular (kwod’ri-tt>ber'ku-liir), a. 
Same as quadritubcrodatc. 

^ By the suppression of one of the primitive cusps we ar- 
rive nt the quadritubercular tootli. iS'crti/re, XLI. 4G7. 

quadrituberculate (kwod^ri-tu-ber'ku-lat), a. 
[< L. quattuov {quadri-)^ = E. foiiVy tuhcrcii- 
him, tuberclo: see Uihcrclc^ iiihcrculatc.] Hav- 
ing four tubercles: as, a quadrituhcrculatc mo- 
lar. 

quadrivalent (kwod-riv'a-lqnt), a. [< L. quah 


(simulating words in quadrhf quadru-) of quar- 
teroony < Sp. marteroiiy a quadroon, one who is 
one fourth black; also, a fourth part; < cuarto, a 
fourth : see qnarf^ quaricr^.'] The offspring of 
a mulatto and a white person; a person having 
one fourth African blood, 
quadro-quadro-quartic (kwod'^'ro -kwod " ro- 
kwar'tik), «. [< quadric + quadric + quartic.'] 

A non-plane curve formed by the intersection 
of two quadric surfaces, 
quadroxid, quadroxide (kwod-rok'sid, -sid or 
-sid), «. [< L. quaituor (quadrhy qiiadr-), = E. 

foury *f qxidy oxideJ] In chem.y a compound of 
four equivalents of oxygen and one of another 
element, or a simple oxid containing four atoms 
of oxygen. 

quadrum (kwod'mm), n. [L., square, any- 
thing square in form, neut. of (LL.) quadruSy 
four-cornered, square : see quadra^yquadratc.\ 
In musiCy same as noturaly 7. 
quadrmnan, quadrumane (kwod 'ro-man, 
-man), n. [< 1\ quadrumauCy < NL. quadru- 
manus. four-handed: see quadrumanons.'] A 
four-handed quadruped; an animal capable of 
using all four feet as bands; specifically, a 
member of the Quadrumaua. 

Quadrumana (kwod-ro'ma-na), «. pi. [NL., 
neut. pi. of quadrumanusy four-handed: see 


ritplc = Sp. cuddruplo = Pg. It. quadruplo, < L. 
quadruplus, fourfold, quadruplum, a fourfold 
quantity, < quaituor {quadru-), = E. four, + 
-plus, -fold: see -fold.'] I, a. Fourfold; four 
times told. 

A law that to bridle theft doth punish thieves with a 
quadruple restitution hath an end which will continue as 
long as the world itself continueth. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, iii. 10. 

A quadruple Jacquard, or four separate Jacquards fixed 
in one frame. A. Barlow, Weaving, p. 275. 

Quadruple counterpoint, in music, counterpoint in 
which four melodies are so contrived as to be mutually usa- 
ble above or below one another by transposition. Twenty- 
four different dispositions of such melodies are possible. 
Compare double and triple counterpoint (which see, under 
countcrjyoint^, 3).— Quadruple crown, a size of printing- 
paper, 30 X 40 inches. [Eng. ] — Quadruple demy, a size 
of printing-paper, 35 x 45 inches. [Eng.]— Quadruple 
foolscap, a size of printing-paper, 27 x 34 inches. [Eng.] 
— Quadniple medium, a size of printing-paper, 38 x 48 
Indies. [Eng.] — Quadlfuple post, a size of printing-pa- 
per, 32 x 40 inches. [Eng.]— Quaaruple pot, a size of 
printing-paper, 20 x 32 inches. [Eng.]— Quadruple qua- 
ver, in musical notation, same as hemidemisemiquaver . — 
Quadruple ratio. See rufio.— Quadruple rhythm or 
time, in music, rhythm or time characterized by four beats 
or pulses to the measure. See rhythm. — Quadruple roy- 
al, a size of printing-paper, 40 x 50 inches. [Eng.] 

II. 7^. A number, sum, etc., four times as great 
as that taken as the standard: as, to receive the 
quadruple of a given sum. 


quadrumanons.] An order of Mammalia named quadruple (kwod'ro-pl), v . : pret. and pp. auad- 
irm 1...1 11 , 1 . ruplcd, ppr. quadrupling. [< F. quadruple}', < 

LL. quadruplarc, make fourfold, < L. quadru- 
2 ylus,iom'i 6 \(\: SGQ quadniple, a.] L trails. To 
make four times as much or as many ; multiply 
by four; repeat four times; make, do, or cause 
to happen four times over. 


by Blumenbayh in 1791, including all kinds of 
apes, monkeys, and lemurs; the quadrumanous 
mammals: so called because their hind as well 
as fore feet can bo used as hands. The term is 
scarcely used now, being superseded by Primates; but 
Primates includes both the Bimnna (man alone) and the 
Quadrumana of the earlier systems. When the name 
was in yojruc the Quadrumana were usually divided ijito 
Catarrhini, Old World apc.s and monkeys; Platyrrhini, 
New World monkeys: an<I Strensirrhini. lemurs. 


The trade of Scotland has been more than ^adntpled 


tuor iquiidri-), = E. four, + valcn{t-)s, ppr. of quadrumanous (kwod-ro'ma-nus), a. [< NL 

4. /T //»>-/• l.r. 0 « T -1. n » « « f-w ' . . . 


ralcre, be strong.] In ciicrn., noting an atom 
the equivalence of wbieh is four, or an element 
one atom of which is equivalent, in combining 
power, to foiu: atoms of hydrogen; tetradic ; 
tetratomic. 

quadrivalve (kwod'ri-valv), a. and a. [< L. 
qmttiwr (qiiadri-), =E./oHr, + ralva, a door: 
see vairc.'i I. a. Same as quadrivalviilar. 

11. 11 . One of a set of four folds or leaves form- 
ing a door. 

quadrivalvular (kwod-ri-val'\-u-l:ir), a. [< L. 
quaituor (qitadri-), = E. four, ^ 'ilL. calrula, 
dim. of L. vah'n, valvo : see valec.] In ttolil. 
and bat., luiving four valves or valvular parts, 
■quadrivla, «. Plural of quadrivium. 
quadrivial (kwod-riv'i-al), n. and n. [< L. quad- 
rh-ius, haviiif- four ways, + -al. Cf. trivial] 

1, a. 1. Having four ways meeting in a point; 
leading in four directions. 

A forum, v:\i\i quadrivial streets. 

D. Jonson, Expostulation with Inigo Jones. 

2. Belonging to the quadrivium : thus, qaad- 
rh'ial astrolngy is astrologj' in the sense in 
which astrology is a hraneh of the quadrivium 
— that is, astrouomj'. 


gHadrKwmiiK.e, four-handed, <1,. quatluor (qiiad- 
>■«-), = E. four, -I- maiitts, hand : see mitm^.] 
Four-handed; having all four feet fitted for 
use as hands: .said of mammals, as opossmns. 
etc.; siiccifienllt-, of or pertaining to the Quad- 
rumaua. Also quadrimanous. 

Tile strongly convex upper lip fre<iuciitly seen among 
tile lower classes of tlic Irtsli is a inodillcd quadrumanous 
cliaracter. E. D. Cope, Origin of tlic Vittest, p. 291. 

quadruped (kwod'rq-ped), a. and ». ^ 

quadru])cdc=Pr. qiiadnqicdi = Sp. cuadriipcdc, 
cuadniprdn = Pg. quadnipede = It. qiiadnipcde, 
quadrupedo, < h. quadrupc.s, quadripcs (-ped-), 
having four feet, a four-footed eroaturo, < qual- 
tuor (quadru-), = E. four, + pcs (ped-) = E. 
.foot.] I. a. Four-footed; leaving fotir limbs 
fitted for sustaining tlio bodj' and for progres- 
sion; babitually going on all fours: opposed to 
aliped and biped ; eorrcl.ated with quadruma- 
nous nud pcdimaiious: chioflj- said of mammals, 
but also of four-footed reptiles, as lizards and 
tortoises. Compare quadrumanous. 

II. H. A four-footed or quadruped animal: 
especially, a four-footod mammal, as distin- 
guished from a biped, as man or a bird. 


since tile first erection of the two pnblick ban] 

Adam Smith, Wealtli of Ifntions, ii. 2. 

II. inirans. To become four times as much 
or as many ; repeat itself four times, 
quadruplet (kwod'rfi-plot), n. [< quadruple + 
-ct.] 1. Any combination of four objects or 

parts gi-oupod, united, or acting together : as, a 
quadruplet of springs, consisting of four ellip- 
tic springs coupled together and acting ns ono 
spring. Also called quartet. — 2. One of four 
born at a single birth. — 3. A bicycle for four 
riders. 

T'lS'lir'fplex (kwod'rfi-pleks), a. and n. [< L. 
quadnqilcx, fotirfold, < quaituor (auadru-), = E. 
/o»r, + pbenre, fold: seepb'eafe.] I. a. Four- 
fold : applied to a system of telegraphy in which 
four messages may bo transmitted simultane- 
ously over ono wire. 

II. n. An instrument by means of wbieh four 
messages may bo transmitted simultaneous!}' 
over ono wire. 

Sometimes .abbreviated quad. 
quadruplex (kwod'rii-pleks), v. t. [< quadru- 
plex, )!.] To make quadruplex; arrange for 
fom-fold transmission. 


If tijc line is already duplexed, the phonophore will quad- 

. rx y. X - 


riiplcx it. 


Blcct. Rev. (Amer.), XiV. 0. 


it. n. One of the four arts constituting the quadrupedal (kwod'rii-ped-.al), a. and n. [= quadruplicate (kwod-ro'pli-kat), a. t ; pret. and 

^ _-7-i co__ . ivn. niinnnirtnpnfrrl n-nv mifi/lt’unnlonnlinn r/ 


quadrivium. 

The^r/adnnaf^ — imeane arytliraetike, musike, pcomc- 
trie, and astronomic — & with them all skill in the per- 
spectiues, are now smallie regarded in either of them (the 
universities]. UoUnshed, Descrip, of England, ii. 3. 

quadrivious (kwod-riv'i-us), a. [< L. quadri- 
vius, of the cross-roads, lit. having four ways, 
< quatluor (qaadri-), — 'E. four, -1- ria =E. way.] 
Going in four directions. 


OF. quadrupedal = Sp. cuadfupcdal = Pg. quad- 
rupedal; as quadrujml + -oh] I. a. Quadru 
ped or four-footed ; especially, going on all 
fours, or ad.aptcd or restricted’ to tliat mode of 


pp. quadruplicated, ppr. quadruplicating. [< 
L. quadruplicatus, pp. of quqdriqdicarc (> OF. 
quadrnplier, qnadrupliquer), make fourfold, < 
quadruplex, fourfold: seo quadruplex.] To 


progi-es.sion : as, the miodi Hnedrt/ shape ; quad- u“ake fourfold ; double twice. 
rupcdal loeomotioo. quadruplicate 


onl; 


Il.t A quadruped. [Rare,] 

The coldest of any quadrupedal. 

Howell, Tarly of Beasts, p. 11. 

[< 

bccomo 


(kwod-rii'pli-kat), a. and n. 
[Also quadriplicate ; < E. quadruplicatus, make 
fourfold: seo the verb.] I. a. Fourfold; four 
times repeated: as, a ganfb’HpKcoteratio or pro- 
portion. Also quadriplicated. 

II. n. OnooffourthingscoiTospondiugin all 
respects to ono another, or toacommon original. 

ri'shgn), n. [= 
_ _ __ . uplicaeion = Pg. 

quadrupUcaguo = It. quadriqdicaxionc, < LL. 
5i(ndriqjbcnb'o(7i-), a making fourfold, <L. quad- 
nipb'eai'c, make fourfold: see quadnqdicale.] 


MTicn tile clieese was so rotten with them [vermin] tliat quadrupedated (kwo(l'r(>-pe-d:l-tcd), a. 
ily tlje twins and string kept it from tumbling to pieces auadruned + -atrl -b -cr7‘J 1 Mnrio n.- l,y.y 
-.id walking oli (^uadnrunw, it came to table. four. I'l i ’ i - « .7 i-oopeci.;, lu uuu iiuuLuer, or euaco 

C. Rcade, Cloister and Uearth, xxlv. 1 " ’ " qUadruplicatiOU (kwod-ro-pli-kn 

quadrivium (kwod-riv'i-um), n . ; pi. quadrii •ia , F.qua((niplicaUon=:S]}.cua(b'U 2 

(-a). [,(. 'LL. quadrivium, guadruviiimy the iour Reformed and luxate with the prosecution of vanities; » 

bfancli^s of mathematies a -nartioiilnr nf stooping, grovelling cove- 

uiautJiL.s OL marnematics, a paiticuiar uso Ot lousncss. Jiev. T. At/ams, Works, I. 809. 

L. a place whero four way.s meet, > 

neut. otquadrivius, having four ways: see quad- rq-ped-izm),«. f< quad- 

rivious. Cf. U'ivium.] The collective name of 
the four branches of mathematics according 
to the Pythagoreans — arithmetic (treating of 
number in itself), music (treating of applied 
number), geometry (treating of stationary 
number), and astronomy (treating of number 
111 motion). This Pythagorean quadrivium, preceded 
by the trivium of grammar, logic, and rlietoric, made up 
tJic seven liberal arts taught in the schools of the Roman 
empire, 

quadrivoltine (kwod-ri-vol'tin), n. [< L. qiiat- 
tuor {quadri-^y = ‘E.four, + It. tvdfa, turn, time, 

+ -inc^.] A silkworm which yields four crops 
of cocoons a year. 


rnnic 1 ® four-footed, as a beast, quadruplicature (kwod-rii'pli-ka-h-ir), a. [< 

quadriqdicate + -lo'c.] The act of quadrupli- 


[Rare.] 

^ Among the Mahomct.ans . . . quadrujiedism is not con- 
sidered an obstacle to a certain kind of canonisation. 

Southey, The Doctor, exeix. {Davies.) 

quadruplane (kwod'rq-phln), n. [< L. quatiuor 
(quadru-), = E. four, + idanuniy a plane: see 
plane'^.] A piano qiiadT 
rilateral having its op- 
posite or alternate sides 
equal and one pair of 
these crossing each 

other Quadruplane or Contraparal- 


eating; also, that which is fourfold — that^is, 
lolded twice, so as to make four layers: corre- 
lated with duplicaturc : as, the great omentum 
is a quadruplicature of peritoneum, 
quadruplicity (kwod-ro-plis'i-ti), n. [< I^IL. 
quadruplicita(f-)s, the cliaracter of being four- 
fold, < L. quadru 2 dex, fourfold: see quadru 2 )lex.] 
The character of being quadruplex. 

'\'\\\s quadnipUcity, these elements, 

From whom eacli body takes his existence. 

Times' WhUtlc (E. E. X. S.), p. 117. 



Quadruply 


4SS8 


quail 


ouadruply (kwod'rij-pU), ado. In a quadruple quaggy (kwag'i), a. [< quaff + -yi.] Yield- 
or fourfold degree] to a foui'fold extent or ing to the feet or trembling under the foot, as 
amount. soft iret earth ; boggy; spongy. 


If the person accnseil makes his innocence plainly to 
appear upon liis trial, tlie accuser is immediately put to 
. . . death; and out of his goods or lands the innocent 
person is qiiadruvlv recompensed. 

Snift, Gulliver’s Travels, j. C. 

quffire (kwe're), n» [L., impv. of quicrcrcj 
seek, seek to learn, question; ns a noun, in 
aecom. E. spelling, qucri) : see qiicnj.'\ Same 
as qucvij, 

qusesituni (kwe-si'tum), pi. qnresUa (-til). 
[L., ueut. of qiuTsituSf pp. of qiifcrcrc, seek, ask: 
sec Sometkiiig sought or required. 

A thesis n’liich an argument supposes to he in question 
is called qiursitum; and opposed to that is a thesis from 
which the ai'gument proceeds — a thesis necessarily con- 
nected with the argument, hut not in questionj such a the- 
sis is called a datum. Jlci\, CXXVIII. 7-17. 

qussta (ku'Os'ta)> «•? pk qif^cst^c (-te). [iMIi., 
fern, of L. (jurcj^ftus, pp. of qurcrcrc^ soel^, oktain : 
see Li the micUllo ages, one of a class 

of indulgences or remissions of penaneo which 
were granted by the Pope to those who con- 
tributed certain specified sums of money to 
the church. 

quffistor, qusestorship, ». See questor^ qncsior- 
ship. 

qusestus, «• In law. See qavstus. 

quaff (kwaf), i\ [Prob. a reduced form, witli 
cliango of orig. guttural qh \of( lY) (as in dwarf ^ 
trough, pron. as if trof \ etc.), of qnauijhf, drink, 
quaff: see quaught. There may have been some 
confusion with the Sc. quaitjh, quegh, quechj also 
qvcjf, a cup, < Gael. Ir. vnach, a cup, bowl: see 
quaigh."] I. iiaus. Todnnk; swallow in largo 
draughts; drink of copiously or greodilj’. 
lie calls for wine, . . . quaff'd off the iniiscadcl, 

And threw tlio sops all iu tlic sextou’s face. 

Shak., T. of tlic S., ill 2. 171. 
Shu who. as they voyaged, quaff'd 
With Tristram that spioud made draught 

iV- Arnold, Tristram and Iscult. 

II. lutrans. To ilriiik largely or luxuriously. 

Entc softly, and drinkc innncrly, 

Take hecdu you tlou not quaff'. 

Labcc^ liook{L. I'.. T. S.Xp “7. 

Tlio) quaffcMnl drinkc. Purchas, 1‘llgriinagc, p. 211. 
Near him rodo Silcmis on nss, 

Pultud AMth Honors an ho on did p.\ss, 

Tipsily quaffiniJ 

Kcat.o, r.tidjmlon, iv. (song). 

quaff (kwiU), h. The act of quaff- 

ing; also, the quantity of liquor drunk at once; 
a draught. 

N'ow Alvlda begins her quaff, 

.\nd drinks a full carouse unto her king. 

Grct'nc and Lodge, Looking Glass for Loud, and Eng. 

quaffer^ (kwaf'er), u. [< quaff + -crl,] One 
who quaffs or drinks much. 

quaffer-t, c. [Ct. quafC {!).'] Todrink^oed- 
ily, or to dabble. [The sense is uncertain.] 

Ducks, goes-*, and divers others liavc such long broad 
bills to quaffer and hunt In u.iturs ami tnnd. 

Dcrham, I'liyslco-Thuology, iv, II. note. 


The waterj’ strath or quaggy moss. 

CoUvis, Superstitious of tho Higidands. 
The quaggy soil trembles to a sound like thunder of 
breakers on a coast, Uarj>er*s Mag., LXXVI. 783, 

quagmire (kwag'mii*), iu [Appar. a var. of the 
earlier qtiakemire: see guakcmirc.'] Soft, ■wet, 
boggy land that trembles under the foot; a 
marsh; a bog; a fen. 

Whom the foul flend hath led through Arc and through 
flame, and through ford and whirlipool, o’er bog and quag- 
vnre. Shak., Lear, ill. 4. 54. 

Faith, I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantcrn, ,and And 
myself in a quagmire at last. Sheridan, TlieUivals, Hi. 4. 
= Syn. Slough, Bog, etc. Sec marsh, 
quagmire (kwag'mir), v/i.; pret. and pp. 
qiiagmircd, ppr. quagmiring. [< quagmire, 4<.] 
To cutanglo or sink in or as iu a quagmire. 
[Rare.] 

When a reader Iras been quagmired in a dull heavy book, 
what a refresliiug sight it is to see Huis 1 

Laconics <1701), p. 120. (Latham.) 
A man is never » 7 Ma/ 7 mircd till he stops; and the rider 
who looks back has never a Arm seat. 

Ijundor, Imagiimr}' Conversations, Wellington and Sir 
lllobert Inglis, p. 370. 

quagmiry (kuag'mir-i), a. [< quagmire + 

1/iko a quaginiro ; boggy ; mai-sby ; fenny ; quag- 
gy. [Kare.] 

They had twenty wigwams*, hard by a most hideous 
swamp, so thick with bushes ami so quagmiry ns men 
could liardly crowd into it. 

HVnf/irop, Hist, New England, I. 279. 

quahog, quahaug (kvvn-bog', -bag'). »• [Also co- 
hog, cohaug, cohaulc, quohog, quog, ote. ; < Ainci’. 

Ind. (Nanagan- 
sett) poquan- 
hocl:,"] Tlic largo 
ediblo round 
elam of tbo At- 
lantic const of 
tbo United 
Stato.s, renus 
mcrcciiaria, rawch 

t>u.->lioc fp,. gpiipS 

and cbowdors. See clam'K and cut under dimg- 
rtrina.— Blood-quahog. tlic ymme or a sinnll specimen 
of vnrtous species of .Irnda*, ornik-sliells; n bloody elnm 
or Itnfr-cl.nm. (Nui-mpansctt Uay.J 

quaich, «. Soo quaigh. 

quaidt, d. or An nrtificial contracted fonn 
of quailed, past participle of quail^. Spcn.'^cr, 
quaigh, quaich (kwach), «. [Also quegh, quciglu 
quecli, quoich, queiich, queff: < Gaol. Ir. cuach, a 
cup, bowl. Of. quajf.^ A shallow drinking- 
cup, made of .small staves hooped togetlier: 
it is usually of wood, but sometimes of silver. 
[Scotch.] 

she tilled n smnll wodden quaigh from nn earthen pitcher. 

Scott, I’iratc, vl. 

Nor lacked they, while they sat at dine, 
niu music, nor the l.ale. 

Nor gobluts of the blootl.jcd wine, 

^or inantling quaigh^ «»f nlo. 

5co«, Thnmns the Kliymcr, Hi. 



quaffing-pot (kwaf'ing-pot), u. A drinljiiig- 
vessel holding half a gill. 

quafftidet(kwaf'tid), Drinking-timc. [Rare.] 
Quaftiidc aproachetli, 

And showts In nightt>inc duo ringo in loftyo 
Cithrcron. iSfaiu’/Mfr#!, /Fneid, iv. 314. (Dane.?.) 

quag (kwng), [Abbr. of qHagmirc.'\ A shak- 
ing, mai*sijy soil ; a quagmire. 

On the left hand there was a verj' dangerous quaq, Into 
which if even a good man falls, he c.ui fltnl in* liottoin 
for his foot to stand on. Into that Quag King U.ivid onee 
did fall. Iluuuau, I’ilgrim's Progrebs, pt. i. 

With packhorse constancy wc keep the mad, 

Crooked or straight, thruugli quags or tbornv dells. 

Co« 3 >'T, Tirocinium, 1. 253. 

= Syil- See marsh. 

quagga (kwiig'a)« u- [Also quacha ; appar. R. 
African.] 1. An African solidungulntc quad- 
niped of the horse family, Equus or Tlijipntigns 
quagga, related to the ass and zebra, but not 
fully striped like the latter, not being banded 
on the liind quarters and legs. The oars arc short, 
the licad is coinpaiativciy small, the tail tuflvil niul the 
color isa dark hiown on the head, neuk. and shuuUUTS, tho 
back and hindquarters being of a lighter In own, the cnaip 
of a russet giaj, and tho under parts of the body wliito 
It will breed wath the horse, and a mL\id race of this kind 
e.xisted In England some yeai-s ago. Lj the natives the 
flesh is esteemed palatable. 

2. BurehelPs zebra, Eqitits or Utppidigns hur~ 
cJiclli, elosrdy related to tbo above, but striped 
throughout like the zebra: more fully called 
honic-qxtagga. See cut under dauw, 
quaggle (kwagT), n. [Dim. of quake."] A trem- 
ulous motion. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 


The girded qwnch they brimmed for him. 

Pro/. Btackic, j.ays of Ilighlamls and Islaiulis p. 171. 

quuiD (kuTil), r. [Early mod, E. and dial, also 
qutal; < ME. quclen (prot. qual), < AS, cwclau 
(prot. cwicl, pp. cwolen), die (al.so in eoinp. 
(i-cwvlan, die utterly), = OS. qutlan, die, = ^11). 
quclen = MLG. queleu, suffer i>ain, pine, = OIIG. 
quelau, quclen, ehelcn, MIIG. queln, die, G. qud^ 
leu, suffer pain ; ef. AS. ewalu, destruclion, ilE, 
quale, murrain (see qualc^), and AS. cwellan, 
eiiiiso to die. kill, quell: see qitclf, which is (ho 
causative form of quail, and of. qualm, from 
tho same souroe.] I. intrans. If. To begin to 
die; decline; fade; wither. 

For as the world wore on, nnd waxed old, 

So virtue quail'd, and vice bcpui to grow*. 

Tancred omi 11. 3. 

The quailing and withering of all things. 

Ilakcicill, Apology, p. 71. 

2. To lose heart or courage; slirink before 
danger or diffieiiUy; flinch; cower; tremble. 

And w Uh simrpe threaten her often did assaylc ; 

So thinking for to make l»cr Btuhhornc corage i7?mi/?c. 

Spenser, F. ()., III. viii. 40, 
I’lant courage in their quailing breasts. 

Shak., 3 lien. XI., 11. 3. 54. 
But Pcllcas lifted nn nn eye bo fierce 
She quail’d. Tennyson, Pollens and Ettarre. 

Sf. To slnekon. 

And let not search and inquisition quail. 

Shak., As yon Like it, if. 2. 20. 

IL Irans. To quell; subdue; ovoi’power; iu- 
timidato; terrify. 


Couetousnesso quaylclh genticnesse. 

Babecs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 91. 
^^^len somer toke in hand the winter to assail, 

With force of might, and vertuo great, his stormy blasts to* 
quail, Surrey, Complaint of a Lover, 

The sword of tlie spirit Satham quaiies, 

And to attaiuc the conquest never failes. 

Times’ Whistle (E. E. T. S.). p. 145. 
Am not I here to take thy part? 

Then what has quail’d thy stubborn heart? 

S. Butler, Iludibras, I. Hi. 204. 

Resist— the thunder quails thee ! — crouch— rebuff 

Shall be thy recompense! 

irord^irortli, Ecclcs. Sonnets, i. 39. 

quail^t (kwal), V. i. [< ME. quaglcn, giialcn, < 
OF. coaillcr, F. caUTcr = Sp. ettajur = Pg. coa- 
Ihar = It. quagiiarc, cagiiarc, < L. coagularc, 
curdle, coagulate: see coagidaic.'\ To curdle; 
congulnto. Valsgrarc. 

The cream is said to bo quaked when the butter liegins- 
to appear iu the process of cliuruing. 

Jjalchdor. Ortljoep. Anal., p. 1-10. (IlaUocdl.)' 

quaiP (kwal), II. [Early mod. E. also quai/lc, 
Se.giiailzic; < ME. quaillc, qiiayJc, qwaylc,<. OF. 
quaillc, F. caillc = Pr. calha = OSp. coalla = It. 
qiiaylia, < ML. qiiaquila, also qnaqnara, qua- 
quadra, quisquUa (also, after OF., etc., qualia),<. 
MD. qiialiclc, quacl'cl, U. J:ioaId:cl (JIB. also qiiar- 
tcl, D. I'wartcl) = MLG. quachcic, LG. quacUcl, a. 
qtiail ; so called in reference to its ciy, < MD. 
quaclccu, D. kwal-cn = JILG. qualxii, quack: 
seo giirtc?.-!.] 1. A small gallinaceous bird of 
tbo Old World, related to tbo partridge, and 
belonging to tbo genus Cotiiniix. Tlie common. 
Stessina or migratorj' quail of "nurope and Africa is C. com- 
munis or C. daclijlisonans, highly esteemed for file table. 



Common .Micratorj* or Qn.'^U ef Europe iCeturutx 

ecmututits). 

I he bill Is much smaller find weaker than in tho partridge, 
nnd tho nns.al fosste are mostly feathered. Ihe wings are 
pointed by tlie first, second, and third quills ; the first is 
cinarginntc on tlie inner web; tlie tall Is very short, soft, 
and slight, not linU ns Jong as the wing. Tlie feet are 
Binall, with the tarsus sliorter than tliu middle too nnd 
claw, and slightly feathered above, Tlie lengtli of the 
bird is about 7 inches. 'J lie plumage is much variegated, 
the most conspicuous markings being sharp Inncc-lincar* 
stripes, wiiil isli or Imtf, over most of tlio upper parts This • 
quail has several times been imported into tlie United 
States, but 1ms failed thus far to become naturalized. 
There nro many otlier quails of the panic genus in vari- 
ous parts of tlie Old World, hut none arc indigenous to the- 
New. 

2. One of tbo vniious smnll pillinnceons birds* 
more or less closely rcsombliii" the quail prop- 
er: loosely ai>pUcd, \\*itli or without a qualify- 
ing tenn, especially in tlie Dnited States, to- 
all tho species of Ortyx or Colinus, Lophortyx,. 
Orcortyx, CalUprpla, Cyrlonyx, and other gen- 
era of American Ortyginic or Odontophorhiic. 



hol>*^\hiie, or Common Quail of America lOrfj-x ^’zr^'uiana). 

Among Buchj.thc species of bob-white, as Ortgx virgini- 
mm, the common partridge or quail of sportsmen, are* 
tho nearest to tho Old World species of Coturnix. In the 
United States, wherever the ruffed grouse, Bonasa umbel- 
la, is called pheasant, tho bob-wdiite Is called partridge: 
wiiere that grouse is called partridge, the bob-white is. 
known ns quail. Sec also cuts under CaUipcpla, Cyrlonyx, 
Lophortyx, and Oreorlijx. 
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quaker 


If we must borrow a name from any Old World birds 
for oiir species of Ortyx, Lophortyx, Oallipepla, etc., the 
term quail" is rather more appropriate than "partridge.” 

Coiu^, Xey to N. A. Birds, p. 59G. 

3t. A prostitute. Also called [Low.] 

Here’s Agamemnon— an honest fellow enough, and one 
that loves quails. Shak., T. and C., v. 1. 57. 

Painted quail Seepmnfcd. 
quail-call (kwal'kiil), n. A quail-pipe, 
quail-dove (kwal'di;v), ji. An Anioriean pigeon 
of file genns Siarnanas. S, ci/anocejihalus is the 
blue-licadeJ quail-dovo, found in the West In- 
die.s and Florida. 

quail-mutton (kwarmut^n), n. Diseased mut- 
ton. Jlalliucll. [Prov. Eng.] 
quail-pigeon {Icwal'pij'on), n, A pigeon of tlie 
genus Gcnplidjix. 

quail-pipe (Inviil'pjp), )). [< JIE. (/iioiV-p/pe; < 
qiiniP + jiipfl,] A call or pipe for alluring 
quaU into a net. 

Highe shoos knopped willi dagges. 

That frouncen lyke a quailC’ 2 nj>e. 

Jioin. cj the Hose, 1. 72.19. 
Thrush or nightingale, all is one to the fowler; and, 
ilaster Varney, you can sound the gt(niU 2 >ipc most daintily 
to wile wantons into his nets. Scott, Kenilworth, vii. 

Quail-pipe hootst, hoots resembling a quail-pipe. Ilalli* 
iccll. 

A gallant that hides his small-timbered legs with a 
qitailpipc boot, Middleton, Biurt, ilaster-Constable, ii. 1. 

quail-snipe (kwul'snip), n, 1. A South Ameri- 
can bird of the family Tliinocorklic : same as 
Ifirh-jkovcr, — 2. The dowitcher, orred-breasted 


snipe. J, P, Giraifd, 1844. [Long Island.] 
qnailsr n^wa'li), p,; pi. quailirs (-liy.)* [Said to 
be imitative,] The upland plover, orBartram^s 
sandpiper, Tnvrja harframia or Bartminia longi- 
enudo. See cut under BartramUt. [hlauitoba.] 
quaint (kwant), a, [Early mod. E. also quant; 
dial, quoit; quaint, quayuf, qwhaintCy 
queiuf, quajtii, quointy coint, Uoiut, < OF, coinij 
coynty coinct,cocntCy cuintCy quointy queinty qiiuint, 
quiojuty well-known, brave, wise, clever, quaint, 
= Pr. coutCy cointc = It. coufOy known, noted, 
also pretty, contr. of cognitOy known, < L. co/7- 
nitus^ kiio\wj : see cognizance, cognize, etc. The 
somewhat remarkable devclopmeut of senses 
(wbieh took place in OF.) is partly paralleled 
by that of couth, known, wUh its negative un^ 
couth, and by that of AS. «?t*crc, known, famous, 
etc. (see mm-*); but some confusion with L. 
coinptus (> it. conto)y neat, and with computatus 
(> It. contOy counted, numbered, etc.) is prob. 
also involved: see cowpf^, Cf, quaint, i\, and 
acquaint, etc.l If. Known; familiar. 

The hert A' the liinde there thanne licm hed sono, 

As the \\ cn^ olf hem wissed that ay was here gye, 
Under a cognte crag fast hi the queues chaumber, 

William o/ Palcrne (B. B. T. &.), 1, 51550. 
2t. Artful; clever; cunning; crafty; -^ily. 

Ovid openly in Bydos tellus 

How Medea the maiden made hym all new. 

By O’afte that she kouth of liir coint artys. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 125. 
" Derc Ijrotlier.’* quath Peres, "the dcvell is ful queynte 
To encombren holy Clmrche.'’ 

Piers Plaurman’s Crede (E. E. T, S.), I. 482. 
But 3 ’ou, ray lord, were glad to bo cmpl 03 '’d, 

To show how quaint an or.ator3'Ou are. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., ill. 2 , 274, 


But sodeinly she saugh a sighte queynte. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, 1. 1475. 
A casement high and triple-arched there was, 

... diamonded witli panes of < 7 uafnf device. 

Keats, Eve of St, Agnes, st, 24. 
There fin Europe] Avere to be seen the masterpiecefs] 
of art, the rehnements of highly-cultivated society, tlie 
peculiarities of ancient and local custom. 

Irtring, Sketch-Book, p, 14. 
Bare fronts of varied mosaic, covered with imagery, 
wilder and than ever filled a3fldsummer Night's 

Dream. JRuskin. 

As quaint a four-in-liand 
As yon shall see— three pycbalds and a roan. 

Tennyson, Walking to the ilail. 
6t. Affectedly nice ; squeamish; prim. 

She. nothing quaint, 

Nor sdcignfull of so homely fashion, 

Sith brought she was now to so Iiard constraint, 
Satdowue upon the dusty ground anon. 

Spenser, E. Q., III. vii, 10. 
=Syn. 5. Old, Antique, etc. See ancient^. 
quaintf (kwaut), adc. [AIE. quaintc, queynte, 
etc.; < quaint, «.] Elegantly. 

What shulde I speke more queynte. 

Or peyne me ray wordes peynte ? 

Chaucer, Hotise of Fame, 1. 245, 

quaintf (kwant), v. t. [< ME. quainten, quein- 
ten, queynten, cointen; by apbercsis from aquain~ 
fch, etc.: acquaint.'^ To acquaint; inform; 

cause to know. 

Ife counted him qnejntli with tho tvo ladies. 

That hade that time Ihi sone to kepe in w.ardc. 

William of Paternc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4644. 
There If he travailo and quainte him well, 

The Treasure of Knowlengcs is his eche de.alc. 

Jtecorde, Castle of Knowledge (1560). {Ilallhcell ) 
I met aman and bad lilm staj% 
Bequeistingbim to rank me quaint 
Of tlie beginning and the event. 

Battle of UaHaw (Child’s Ballads, VII. 1S2). 

quaintancef, «. [ME. qnaintance, qwcyntancc, 
quoyniaunce ; hy uphevasisirom acquaintance.'] 
Acquaintance. 

He kyesea hir comlyly, & knyjtly he mcleg ; 

Thay kallen hym of a quoyntaunce, & he hit quyk askC 3 , 
To i»e her seniannt sothly, if hcm-self lyked. 

Sir Gaicaync and the (ircen Knight (E. B. T. S.), 1. 075. 

quaintisef, 1 U [< ME. quaintisc, quayutise, 
qiraintiSy qtcaniis, queyntise, < OP. cointisc, coyn- 
fisc, coinlicc, quointish, cuintizc, cocniiscc, quen- 
iiSy etc., cleverness, skilfulness, cunning, art- 
fulness, neatness, < coint, knomi, clever, 
quaint: sec quaint.] 1. Cleverness; artful- 
ness; cunning; craft. 

The divill by his dotage dissaucth the chiruhe, 

And put In the prechotirs y-paynted withouten : 

And by his queyntisr they comcn in the curates to liclpcn. 

Piers Plowman's Crede (E. B. T. S.), I. 607, 
Into the cunlrc of Calaplic cast with a storme, 

There tlie qwenc with hIr girnf/ifts qwaitid me to cacche: 
Held me with lilr, my liedc knightes. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 13245. 
Bo wnarto whom thou triistis, and spare for noqweyntke, 
For mi'che Jiarme Iiath falle to them that ben not wise. 

Bahees Book (E. B. T. S.), p. 42. 

2. Elegance; beauty; neatness; trimness; 
daintiness. 

Tliey fwivesl slioldc action hire entente to plcscn hir 
housbonUes, but nat by hire queyntise of arr.ay. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Talc, 
quaintisef, r. t. [!ME. qucintiscu; < quaintisc, 
«,] To make or adom cunningly. 


3f, Artificial; ingenious; elaborate; curious; 
pretty; elegant; line. 

And of Achilles with his queynte sncrc. 

Chaucer, Squirc’fc Talc, 1. 2.'U. 
sit schal tliou, erthe, for al thi erthe^ make thou it 
neuere so queynte A; gay. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. .S.}, p. 89. 
Our plumes, our spangs, and al our queinf arny. 

Are pricking spurres, prouoking filthy pride. 

Gascoigne, Steele Glas (ed. Arbor), p. GO. 
For lie w'as chad in strange accoustrcmeiits, 
Fashion’d with qiieint devises, never seene 
In court before. Spenser, Jfothcr Hub. Tale, 1. 073. 
For a fine, quaint, graceful, and excellent fashion, yours 
lyour gownj fs w’orth ten on 't. 

Shah, Much Ado, iir. 4. 22. 
To nurse the saplings tall, ami curl tlie giovc 
With ringlets quaint. Milton, Arcades, 1. 47. 

4. Fanciful; odd; whimsical: as, a quaint 
phrase; a quaint toXMQV. 

We semen W'onder wj'se, 

Our termes been so clerglal and ao queynte. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale, 1. 199. 

To move 

His laughter at their qiiaint oplnlotis wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars, Milton, P. L., viil. 78. 
Some stroke of quaint yet simple pleasantry. Macaulay. 
6. Odd and antique; old-fashioned; curious; 
odd in any way. 


The new guise of Bcme w.as there ; 

With sondry thynges well deuised 
2 see, wdicrof tlicl be qudntCsed. 

Uoiccr, Conf. Amanl., vili, 
quaintly (kwant'li), adi-. [< JtE. qiiainthj, 
qmmthj, qucyntlij, cohitly, coynihj; < quaint + 
In a quaint manner, (at) Arltuljj- ; cun- 
ningly; Ingeniously; cleverly. 

Bothe that on A that other, myn honoured ladye, 

That thus Iior knyjt wyth hor kest hnn koyntly bigylcd. 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (E. A T. S,), 1. 2413. 

A ladder quaintly made of cords, 

To cast up, with a pair of anchoring hooks. 

Shah, T. G. of V., ill. 1 . 117. 
I queintty stole a kiss. 

Gay, Shepherd’s Week, Monday, 1. 70. 
(M) I’rettlly; nicely; pleasantly; with neatness or trim- 
ness. 

The lorde loutes therto, A the ladj' als, 

In*to a comly closet coyntly ho entre. 

Sir Gauaync and the Green Knight (E, E. T. S.), I. 034. 
Yes, yes: the lines are very quaintly writ. 

Shah, T, G. o'f V., il. 1. 128. 
When was old Shcrewood’s hair xnavc quaintly curl’d, 
Or nature’s cradle more enchased and puiTd? 

/?. Jonson. 

(c) Fancifully; oddly; whimsically; curiously; especially, 
in an odd, old-fashioned way : as, quaintly dressed ; quaint- 
ly expressed. 

Anon a figure enters, ^laintly ntsit, 

All pride and business, bustle and conceit. 

Crabbe, Works, 1. 14. 


quaintness (kwant'nes), ??. [< ME. quaintnes, 
qwJiayntnes; < quaint + -ness.] The quality of 
beingquaint, (at) Artfulness; cunning; wTliness. (b\) 
Elegance; daintiness; niceness; atlectation. 

The fancy of some odde quaintnesses haueputhim cleane 
beside his Nature. 

Bp. Earle, Micio-eosmographic, An Afiected Man. 
I . . . have therein more solicitously followed the truth 
of things (many of w'hich I can also assert on niy own know- 
ledge) than I have studied quaintness in expressions. 

K. Morion, New’ England’s Slemorial, p. 11. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity wliich is far 
above the quaintness of w’it. Pope. 

(c) Fancifulness; oddity: whimsicality; queerness; espe- 
cially, odd, old-fashioned appearance or manner. 

Tlie great obstacle to Chapman’s translations being read 
is their unconquerable quaintness. 

Lamb, Eng. Dramatists, Notes. 
Healthy seriousness often best expresses itself in play- 
ful quaintness. , Fronde, Sketches, p. 184. 

That pecnli.ar air of quaintness wTiich is shared by all 
places where narrow streets run up a steep hill. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 93. 

quairf, n. An obsolete form of quire^. 
quaisy (kwa'zi), a. An obsolete or dialectal 
form of queasy. 

quait (kwat), n, A variant of qxioit. [IT. S.] 
quake (kwak),iJ. ; pret. and pp. quaked, ppr. quak- 
ing, [< ME, quaken, civaken (pret, quakede, also 
quokc, quok, quoc), < AS. cwacian (pret. cioacode) 
(whence causative cwcccan, cause to shake, wag : 
see quitch'^); perhaps akin to quick.] I, intrans. 
To shako; tremble; be agitated by tremors or 
shocks. Specifically— (a) To tremble from cold, weak- 
ness, orfear; shiver; shudder. 

This Ypemiestia caste hire eyen doiin. 

And quok as doth the leefe of aspe grene. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 2649. 
We were so ferde we can (beganl downe falle. 

And qwokc for dredc. 

VorJe Plays, p. 416. 

And so terrible was the sight that Moses said. I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake. Heb. xii. 21. 

She, . . . while her infant race . . . sit cow'ring o’er the 
sparks, 

Bctirc% content to quake, so lliey be warm’d. 

Coivper, Task, Iv. 3S6. 

(1») To tremble from internal convulsions or shocks, 

'fhe ertho qwoke, ami mounteynes an lilght, 
Valeis, A stoonys, bursten a-sundiv. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 48. 
Tlic mountains quake at him, and tlie hills melt, and tho 
eartli is burned at his presence. Nah. i. 5. 

(c) To tremble from want of solidity or fiimness : as, guafr- 
t«»7 jelly; a qua/dng bog. 

Let custards quake, my rage must freely run ! 

Marston, Scouige of Vlllanlc, 11, 4. 
Next Smcdlcy dived ; slow circles dimpled o’er 
The quainng mud, that clos’d, and op'd no more. 

Pope, Dunciad, ii. 292, 
Quaking ash, asp, etc. Sco tho nouns. *Syii. (a) Shud- 
der. etc. See g/«u'cr.— (1>) and (c) To vibrate, quiver. 

Il.f frans. To cause to shake or tremble ; 
throw into agitation or trembling; cause to 
shiver or shudder. 

I am not pleas'd at that ill-knotted fire, 

That bushing-staring star. Am I not Duke? 

It should not quake mo now ; had it appear’d 
Before, it I might then haue justly fear’d. 

Tourneur, Bevenger's Tragedy, v. 3, 
Where ladies shall be frighted. 

And, gladly quaked, hear more. Shah, Cor., i, 9. G. 

quake (kwfik), n. [< ME. quake; < quake, u.] 
1. A ?hako; a trembling; a tremulous agita- 
tion; a shuddeiing. 

Yet as the earth may sometimes shake, 

For winds shut up will cause a quake. 

SucUing, Love’s World. 

2f. Fear; dismay. 

Thou slial bye thi breed ful dere. 

Til thou turne ageyn in quake 
To that erthe thou were of take. 

Cursor Mundi, AIS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., f. C. {Halliwell.} 

quake-breeckt (kwuk'brech), n. A coNvard. 
[Kare.] 

Excors, a hartlcsse, a faint-hearted fellow, a quake- 
breech, without boldnes, spirit, wit; a sot. Withals, Diet. 

quake-grass (kwak'gras), n. Same as quaking- 
grass. 

qHakemiref (kwak'mir), it. [< quake + mire. 
Hence quagmire, and by abbr. quag. Cf. quave- 
mire, quickmirc.] A quagmire. Stanihurst. 
quaker (kwfi'k^r), n. [< quake + -crl. Hence 
(in sense 2) F, Quaere, Quaker = Sp. Cudkci'o 
= Pg. Qnacrc=i'b. Kwakcr = G. G«aA*crs=Dan. 
Ki\xkcr = Sw. Qudkarc.] 1. One who quakes 
or ti'embles.— 2. [cr/p.] One of the religious 
denomination called the Society of Friends. The 
name, originally given in reproach, has never been adopted 
by tho Sociot}'. See Society of Fnends, under friend. 
Quakers that, like to lanterns, bear 
Their lights within ’em will not sw’ear. 

S. Butler, Hudibras, II. ii. 210. 
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{juaker 

A ccrtainministorin Bremen, . . . reproached with tho 
'name of Qiialar, because of his sincnlar sharpness against 
tile formal lifeless ministers and Christians in the world. 

Prmi, Travels in Ifolland, etc. 

Get the writings of John Woolman by licart, and lovo 
the ej\rly Qunicers. LnmV, A Qunkers Meeting. 

3. A Qunkor gun (wMch sco, under 
The only other vessel in the port was a Russian govern- 

nient bark, . . . mounting ciglit guns (four of which wo 
found to be x, i. 

li. II. Dana, Jr., Before tho Mast^ p. 2il. 

4. In ctitoni., ono of certain noctnul moths: - 

an English collectors’ name, /gratis casfanca ^ Jliddle English dialeelal form ot 

(t’/iofci. 


qualify 


Poor old Twoaliocs is bo old and tooUilcss and quahj qualiflcatOT (Icwol'i-fi-ka-tgr), )!. [= E. guali- 

that she can't sing a bit. _ _ _ . _ . ficaicur = Sp. calificador '= Fg. qualificaclor =: 


Thackeray, itoundabout Papers, Some Carp at Sans Souci. 

quale^t, «. [ME., < AS. cicalii, slaughter, de- 
struction (= OS. qtiala, quale = MU. quaele, 
D. I'waal, sickness, disease, = MLG. qualo, 
LG. quaal, hwaal = OIIG. quota, cliwala, chain, 
MHG. quale, hale, G. qual = Icol. hriil = S\v. 
gunl = Dan. heal, pang, agony), < cu'clau, 
die: SCO giifli/l.] A plague ; murrain. Laija- 
mon. 

A Middle English form oC quail-. 


is tlio'cominon quaker, and Mamesira uaua is 


It. qualificatorc; < ML. qualificalor, < qualifi- 
ewre, qualify: see qualify.] In Homan Catholic 
ecclesiastical courts, an ofBcer whoso husiness 
it is to examine causes and prepare them for 
trial. 

qualificatory (kwol'i-fi-ka-to-ri), a. [< NL. 
•qualificatorius, < ML. qu'nlificarc, qualify: see 
qualify.] Of or pertaining to qualification. 
[Rare.] 

Some teachers urge that wc should have no examina* 
tion.sat all, . , , others thatcxaminationsshoiildbesolely 
qitalijieatorif. The Academu, Oct. 12, 1889, p. 233. 


tho small fiuhkcr. Also niialfit (kwu'lo), v. [L., nciit. of qualis, inter- qualified (kwol'i-fid), p. a. 1. Having a quali- 


Oualcer a name assumed by those Qiinkor.-? uho were 
disowned by tlic Society of Fiiemls, nt the time of the Bov* 
ohUionnvy War, for actively snp]>orling the cnijse of tho 
colonists. They organized ns a separate body, uhieU 
ceased to exist after tho death of its orichial meinhe^.- 
Quaker black-drop, fcforA.- rfmjL— Quaker but- 
tons. See fM/mni. - Stewed (luaker, a posset of mo- 
lasses or honey, steued ulth hntter and vliieu’ar, and 
taken ht)l ns a remedx for ctdils. iColIoq.] TllO Quaker 
City, I'hlladelpliia in rcnnsylvanhi : fo called in nllnslou 
to its having been founded by QmiKers. 
nuaker-bird (kwa'kor-lu'Ttl), a. The sooty Jil- 
bntross, Dwmctlcn ov Phn hdrtti fvinjhinsd : so 
called from somher color. 


quale* . . ... 

ro"., of whnt cltnracter oi* quality, of ■wlint sort; 
rol., of such a kind; indof., liuvin" some qmiU- 
ty or other: sco guatitt/,"} An object named or 
considered ns linving a quality. 

^lorcovcr, wc can directly observe In our own organic 
flcnsatlona, wlilch seem to conic nearest to the whole con* 
tent of Infantile and molliiscoua experience, nn almost 
entire nbsence of any nssigimble nuate. 

J. irnrd, Ihicyc. Brit., XX. -10. 


qualifiable (k\vori-fi-n-hl), a. [< F. gualijla^ 
b!r; jts giKtli/if + Capahlo of being 

V ;■ * , -.1 . 1 I- V qualified, in aiiy sense. i/onv>ir. 

Quaker-color (kwu kcr-kul or), ». rho color of nullification (kwol'i-fi-kfi'shoi.),!.. [=E.5»o 
tlioclruhorgr.iyfuhrn.Bmuclnvornhy(i.mker.s. - 


The upper parts arc a unlfnrm, satiny oll\e gnij or 
qiiaker-cultir. C<iue.'>, Key to N. lUrda, p 171. 

Quakerdom (kwu'kiT-dum), >». [< (junlur + 

-dowi.] (^Uiaktu-s ns a class; the world of C^hm- 
kers, with tludr tenets, aims, manners, cu.stoms, 
ete. [(Vdloq.] 

lie lOiTwcnt t'oleildgol spoke verj civilly of modern 
Qmtfrdcuj}. congnilulatlng them on tludr iiretoronce for 
thr onllnation of the intellect rather than the aecompll«h. 
ments »»f the person Caroline For, Journal, p l7. 

Quakeress (kwa'ker-es), n. [< (Jitahr + -f.vs.] 
A female (Jmikcr. 

Kicrj ifuahtre^^ is a lily. Latnh, \ Quaktrs* Meeting. 

quaker-grass (kwu'ker-gn'i'-), a. Siune ns 
r/an/.jaf/w/roN.v. [I'rov. Kng.] 

Quakeric (k\\a'ker-ik*, a. [< (jntil.fr + -le.] 
Perlainin;; to a t^inalter; (^tiakori'-h. [Han*,] 
The QuaUrie dialect, MaeauUvj. in Trcieljan. 11 li*». 
'QuakerisIukvM'i'kor-isIih (/. l<.<jnithr + 
Portainintj to Qtnikensm: eharneten'-tn* of or 
reKeiiihliin; tlie (^tiniki'i's; (,)uakrr*hke. 

D.in’t a'ldre»s iii< as If 1 «i r<' a bciiili , I am your phin 
Qinth ri*ti go\erne«s Ilrmit , Jaiu l.>re. xxli. 

•Quakerism (kwa'ker-i/ini, //. [< linahr + 

The tenet'-, religion-s en-toms, ami inan- 
m‘r- |M•l■nlla^ to tin- (^tiakiT". — Wet Quakerism, 
the d'K-trim* of tliu-e I’rli inl« vim b« lit m- in tlie jirttprtv* 
Ij and -criptiiril f.mcthni td li.ijitl-m Mith «ai<.r u«m| 
<ijtjirol»riou**I>. 

ir.r is largilj on the lniTe.i«t‘, tun In the 

iiiiierino''t iircU //, .V Oirnhniti. .Slmrt Mudlv', p a. 

Quakerly (kwa'ker-U), n. [i Quuiw + -h/l.] 
(’haiMcTeristie of or resenihling (Jimker-- ; t^hia- 
ker-Uke. 

You Mould not ha\e r.ngli«>hmen, Mheii the) are in 
Cump.uii, hobl a client tfnnkrrh/ iiiietlri.' 

A W Inter Ih 1 ‘iiln.: I’onft rent i •», p 1. 

quaker-moth (kunT.iT-iin'ithl, n. .Vu Ihnrli'-l* 
eolleeltir*-' name ftiri’crlain iinMU-st-etiltired noe- 
tuid inotli*-. 

Quakers ikwa'kt'Mv), a. (IM. of ^an/.vr.] The 
qiinktng-grass. [I^rov. Ihii; ] 

QUakeryt ikv\a'ker-i), a. [< (Judl.tr-h 
Same as (^nnlcnsm. 

quaketail tkwfik'tal), a. Theyidlow wagtail: 
any hinl of tin* genus IliuJi/h a*- 11. Jim <i. .Ifor- 
gilhvrmj; Mnntmfu. [Ivoeiil, llriti-'li.] 
quakiness (kua'ki-nes), n. The state of heing 
quaky or --iiaking; a*-, the gimlint.ss of n ho-;, 
quakiugfkwa'kint;), n. [< .MK. < .\S. 

nrofaia/. verhnl n. of rirnrtmi, (juakc*: see 
(/an/./.] Treinhling; fear; a;:itation. 

.-*>n <*f Ml. Ill eat 111) bread mUIj quakiivj, and drink thy 
ivater with treinhllag. I’.7tk. xli IS- 

quaking-grass (kwa'kinu'-;;ra*’), A Kt"'*''' ‘d 

the genu- esjieeinllv //. an Old 

Worldplant sparingly iiitrodneed intothe I’nit- 
ed Stat es. The -iplkelclfl .ire tremnlous on the ulettder 
branches of tlie p iriii le .\ho < alkd i/uake 'irn**. 

doddi-r-ani** eior fpiaknf, dif/unfi-; jrro**, jik^krtf 
//ro'- and /Moi'/. fiAfor yrne -Tall qUOklng-grass. M-c 
GV»/ c<*rjn 

quakingly (kwiVking-li), odr. In a tpiakiiit^or 
trombliiit,' manner. 

But never pen did more quahnoh/ pi t form hb otilce 

.Vi'r .S’lt/iiry, x\ieatlla, 111. 

quaky (kwa'ki), a. ('< gntil.t + -//!.] Churac- 
terizod by or prone to quaking; bliaky: as, a 
qnaUtj bog. 


hilcdiion = t>i*. cttUftcacim = Fg. ipmlijicit^tio 
= It, quulijlatzionr, < MIj. < 

gvaltjicarc, (|iinlifv: soc qim/ifi/.] 1. Tlio net 
of qualifying, or tho .state of being qmilified. hy 
cliango or modinealioii; sju'Cilieally, ndaptn- 
tiou; fUne.ss. 

Neither had the wnlerfl of the llo«>d Infii'ied such nn Im* 
piirilv nt thereby the nnturnl mid pouerfal operation of 
alt iilants. herbs, mid fruits upon the earth received n 
qualiiieation mid linrmful cliange. ItalfujU, Hist. \Vorhl. 

2. A (luatity adapting a person or thing to 
pnrtifidar eirfiiinstanees, uses, or t*nds. 

I he '/oa/iVicrtfomt mIiIcIi conduce most to the lUlty of 
ft iM)rtton vf inntter seem to be these. 

Experimental Note*, I. 



him adiuissibh* to or ac<-i*ptable for a plaee, 
an ofliee, or an oinployiiieiit : any natiinil or 
m'qnired quality, properly, or po.«'*cs’-ion whhOi 
setMire.s a right to oxeroiso any fimetitm, privi- 
lege, ote.; spooilieully. legal power or ahility: 
u'*, tile f/tifthjirftfions of an elector. 

The true rei«oii of re»|ulrhig any qunU/ieation with re* 
g.ird to prop« rt> In xot» rs Is to « tcliidr Mirh |MTsons ns 
.are la me HI n siluatloa that lhe> nn* e-le* med lo ha\e 
m* Min t.f tlulri'Mii. /.•Malt^•»l^ fom.. 1. II. 

The) fax n go**,! Mnbl .'^mnal ought ispednlly lo haxe 
three Qmiorirfifi'Oi* to be botiest, tigl), nod high spirited. 

x\. H'lili'i/, tr of t’olliHpiUs of Erasmus, I. ;:oi, 

(•oti«ldira»de eib»rlsnre. houenr. iioxv bring made t< 


fication; fitted by accomplishments or endow- 
ments ; furnished wdth legal power or capacity : 
as, a person Qualified to hold an appointment; 
a Qualified elector. 

Well qualtjlcd nnd dutiful I know him ; 

I took him not for beauty. 

Beau, and FI., Philasler, Hi. 2, 

lie only who is able to stand alone isnnalified for society. 

Emerson, Fugitive Slave Law. 

2. AIYoctcd by Romo degree of negation, limi- 
tation, or modification; modified; limited; re- 
sliicted: as, a (jri/obT'^’^^riatomeiit; gin/fl/tcd ad- 
miration. 

Tho Quaker’s lovalty, s.ald the r.nrl of Urrol at Aberdeen, 
is a axialijled loyalty: it smells of rebelUoii. 

ifnnero/f, Jllst. U. S.,TX. 349. 

3. JCcclcs.^ noting a person enabled to hold two 
honoficpR.— Estate of Inheritance qualified. See c8^ 
fate.-. Qualified acceptance. Sco acceptance, 1 (c) (2).— 
Qualified fee, Indorsement, oath, property, 8ec tho 
noims. = Syn. 1. Com]ie(ent,Qualifted, Fitted, Tobceom- 
fy-tnit Is tobnve tho natural abilities ortho general train- 
ing utccf s:\rj’ for any given work; tobem/ah]/jVd Is to have, 
in nddltlon tocompctcncy, a special training, enabling ono 
to begin the work eifccllvely and jitonco. He xvlio Is eompc^ 
trnt may or may not reiiulre time to bcconie mtaUjieil; ho 
xilio Is not comiH'tent cannot become quali/ieil, for it Is not 
ill him. J'ittfd is a general W'ord ; be w bo is/Uf«f by na- 
ture, expi rlence, or general training h competrut ; lie who 
is fitted by sjicclal priparatlon is quali/ted. 

'* "'-H), «fh’. In a qualified 

iition or limitation, 
ncs), «. Tho .state of 

ing qualified . . 

qualiBor (kwori-fi-er), u. [< Qdftlij)f + -erh 
Of. Qunlijlcntor,'] One who or that which qunli- 
Iie>; tluit w’liich modifies, reduces, tempers, or 
rc.‘'lrains; siiocifically, in iirnui., a word that 
(juulifios another, as an adjective a noun, or 
an adverb ji verb, etc. 

your Epilbeton or i/nfifiyirr, xxbcroof xvo spake before, 
. , . becaiHe be .‘-erne'* nbo tonltei and enforce tbeecneo, 
we will pay pomex^hal ni»»rx‘ of bim. 

rnttenliam, Arte of Eng. Powle, p. 152. 
Qualifiers of tbo Holy Oifico, n body of monks, In the 
perxlce of the Iniiubitloii, wlm e.xamlned the cxidence ill 
regard t<» accused persons, ami made reports lo the tribu- 
nal ■». Enei/e. Brit. 


luxe iho re d gxiima-lum certUlc.iio ricogiilretl iix u puf* qUtlUfy (kwol i-fi), I , , piot. and pp. 
lU-lenl fjualg.etitton for tlie ^tlld) id medicine at jipj*. (junlij'ifiuff. [< OF. QUallJiCr, COlliJiCr, vunll- 

Brit , X.N. 17. " * ‘ ‘ ‘ ■" *' ” 

d. In lotpr, (he attaching of qualily, or tlic di'i- 
(inctioiiof iiniriiiiitivoniid negative, lo a lenn.— 

5, A (pialifying — (Imt i<, parliully nogatiying 
or exteiiimtiiig — eireinnsfuiifo ; modification; 
ri'''t riel ion ; limitation ; nlloxvaiice; ahub'inent : 

U'!, to u'-'-erl stiinelhing xxithoiit any 
tioit. 

Il max br I.Md doMii a general rub-. Ibongli Mlbjecl 
(o c*iu*‘bleral'b*«yu«by:fafi»»i»»iuul rxceptbin*'. that hl*‘lor) 
luglnx In iioicl nml iiids In l->'•:^y. Jfiiraii/ny, History. 

But, nil qualiiintthmn In big imd»% II !•« imdt nIabU* that 
tliiTC harirtafhppeclallralloii <>( the liuTxouiqdbcliarge, 
gUIngF'UaciU-itliicthene— iIoIIicImmUI) change h by xvbleh 
c'lcli feeling Is ncvumji uil'-d. 

//. Sjs'nrer, I’rin. of I\4)cbol , J 49r». 

Of. AppeaM-meiil ; jiacificatioii. 

Out «if tint Mil! 1 r.iii^c thvs«- of Cjpni't to mutiny; 

M h«*'‘f hlinll come fiitiHMitruc tanlr again but 

b) Ibe tll'tpbiiitlng of t .SVmA., tUlielh*, ii 1. 2*'i. 

Property quaUflcallon, the Imldlngof u certain aimmnt 
of pr«»j»erl 5 ns u condition to the right Mtlfnige or the 
rxircMe of n»ine otluT public funcllon. 'I hi’i condition 
ill the C’i**e of Miilragc ha'* !•• cii common lu niieleut mid 
iiitHliTn tlme>». pn-xalli* to a coneldeiable exlent 

in I.un»pe In the rnited. states II has dUanpetin d la tho 
dinereiil Mates thelaMonr, Blmde IMuml. hax Ing nbol- 
fthnl It (Midi a ft XV exception**) In la in lU) Stales 

n •-mnll ]ir<»pert> ijtmllllc.tthm Is n cimdlthm of sm Icc as 
a Jtm»r 

qiialificativo (kw*>Fi-ri-kn-tiv), n, and ;i. [= 

I’, qiutlijiriilif =i Pg. qualijivatiro; (. NTj. qiiillijl- 
v(ilinis’,\ Mh. quntijirnrr, tpiuliry; see qutdijj.’] 

I, a, Sorving to qualify or modily, or having 
(lie jiower to do so; qualifying. 

II. n. That which serves to qualify, modify, 
or limit ; a qualifying torin, clause, or .slate- 
incitl. 


iqu*. qiKiliJ't/inft. ^ ^ , 

fovrr, V'/qudliJkr = Sp. valijlcar =: Pg. quali^ 
Jirnr = It. qualijirmr, < quaJifcarc, < L. 
quails', ot what kind, -f -firarr, </orm, make: 
.see r/im/ify and -/}/.] I, tnius'. 1. To note tho 
ipiulitvor kind o'f i express or mark a quality of. 
— 2. To impart a certain quality or qualification 
to; fit foranvplncc, ofiice, or occupation; fur- 
nish with the’ knowledge, skill, or other acoom- 
jdisliment necessary for a purpose. 

1 dclennlncd toounliYi; mxpolf for engraving on copper. 
llixiarth, In Thnckcrax’rt Eng Huinourl'*!?, Hogarth, 

* iMuollclt, nml Fielding, note. 

Ml>*.'uillm)py Is not the temper which n man to 

act in great allairs, or lo judge of them. 

.Uncaufay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

3. Specifically, to make legally capable; fur- 
nish witii legal poxx’or or capacity : ns, to quali^ 
fi/\\ person for exercising tho electivo franchise. 

The first of thcm.ra>8 he, that baanSnanlol by hisSide, 
Isn Yeoman of about an Immlred I’oaiids a Year, imhon* 
est .Man; He Is just within theCIamo Act, nml to 

kill an Hare or n riicaMut. .!ifdr«yj>, Spectator, No. 122. 

lu 1 132 It wasonlered tliat tUeqi/nf«Yyii»y frecludd should 
he xvltblu the comity. Stulls, Const. Hist., § 3Gs. 

4. In hufir, to modify by .the negative particle 

or in some similar way. — 5. In qram,, to ex- 
press some quality as* belonging to; modify; 
describe: said of an adjective in relation to a 
noun, of an ndx’orb in relation to a A*erb, etc. 
—6. To limit or modify ; restrict; limit bjj ex- 
cejitions; conic near denying: to qualify 

statement ornii expression; to qualfyiho sonso 
of words or pbrnsos. 

Sometime-* x^orde.s aulTercd to go single do gine greater 
sence and grace then words quaUifed by attributions do. 

rtiUenhain, Arte of Bug. Tocsie, p. 152. 



qualify 

7. To moderate; soothe; ahato; soften; di- 
minish; assuage: as, to the rigor of a 

statute. 

I do not seek to quench your love’s hot Are, 

13ut qualify tlie lire’s extreme rage. 

Shak., T. G. of V„ ii. 7. 22. 

Although the seat of the Town he excessive hot, yet it 
IS happilj qualified by a North-east gale that bloweth from 
sea. Sandijs, Travailes, p. 6. 

8. To modify tlio quality or strength of; make 
stronger, diluto, or otherwise fit for taste : as, to 
gifalij'ii liquors. 

I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was craftily 
qualifcd too. Shak., Othello, il. 3. 41, 

A set of feuars and bonnet lairds who . . . contrived to 
drink twopenny, q'/alifcd with brandy or whisky. 

Scatt, St. Pionan's Well, i. 

9. To temper; regulate; control. 

Tills is the ma.stcr-plece of a modern ixilitician, how to 
qualific and mould the satfemnee and subjection of the 
people to the length of that foot that is to tread on their 
necks. Milton, Reformation in Rng., iL 

It (the bittern] hath no lit larynx or throttle to qualify 
the sound. Sir T, Brotme, Vulg. Err., iii. ii7. 

10. Ill Scotch htiCy to prove; authenticate; cou- 
firm. 

The other [half of the goods forfeited] to be given to 
him who delates the receptors and qualifrA the same. 
Sjxihtiny, Hist, Troubles in .'Scotland, I. 273. (Jawirsan,) 

If any individual could qualify u wrong, and a damage 
arising from It. 

Thurloic, quoted in Hoswell’s Johnson (an, iTTr.). 
= S 5 T 1 . 2. To prepare, capacitate. Sec qualifed.—Sf^nd 7. 
To reduce. 

n. iiitran'i. 1. To take the neco'5«inry stops 
for rendering one’s self capable of liolding any 
offieo or enjoying any privilege; cstablisli a 
claim or right to exercise any function. — 2. To 
take the oath of otlice before entering upon its 
duties. — 3. To make oath to any fact : ns, I am 
ready to (jitnfi/if\o what I have asserted, f U. S,] 
qualitative (kwol'i-ta-tiv), a. [= F. qunlitntirc 
= Sp. cunlitntiro = 'Pg. It. quoUUUtvo, < LL. 
qtiaUfniirus, < L, quality: .see quaU 

tb/.] Originally, doiioiiding upon qualities; 
now, non-quantitnt'ivc; relating' to tlie posses- 
sion of qualities witliout referenee to the quan- 
tities involved ; stating that .sonic phenomenon 
occurs, but without meahuromont. The word 
occurs, nceordiiig to Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in 
Gaule’s Uic^nninn (lO."^). 

.A,flcr this qinntit.'itivc mental distlnctlen fhetu ecu men 
and women 1, « Iiieh b*'Com' s incldcntnU> icll- 

ififf niM-t tipf)!! the ni(»‘>t recent .an<l most comfitex facul- 
ties, there come the qualitaiirc mental <lbtlrictions cotise- 
ouenton the relalioiis of men and women to their chil- 
dren and to one annther. 

II. .^'j>^neer. Study of .SocIoL, p. .'>74. 
Qualitative analysis, In chew. See onab/z/A— Quail- 
totlve atrophy, uegonenillon of tissue combined with 
alrojihy.— Qualitative definition, a dcllnlt Ion by means 
of accidental qualllles. 

qualitatively (i:woFj-tri-tiv-li),bd/’. Inn quali- 
tative mannor; with reference to quality: in 
quality. 

qualiti'ed (kwol'i-tid). a. [< qunUty + -e/ 72 .] 
Disno.sed as to qualities or faculties; furnished 
witli qualities; endowed. 

Besides all this, he was well qunlUird. 

Chajnnan, Hind, xlv. lOt. 
A d.Tfnly Imnd, and small, to have such pfjucr 
Of help to dizry height ; and qualitird 
IMvInely. Ilarj)rT it May., LXX\TII. is^l, 

quality (kwol'i-ti), iu; pi. qualities (-tiz), [< 

OF. quflUtc, F. qiKilite = Sp. cualiflad, calidnd 
= Pg. qufdidfide — It. qualitd, < L. qt!ali(a(f’)s^ 
property, nature, state, quality (Cicero, tr. Or. 
'zoioTT^r)^ < qiitdi'i, iiitciTog., of wliut kind, of 
what sort; rel., of such a kind, of sucl> sort, 
sucli as, ns; indef., liaving some quality or 
other; < quis’, fom. abl. qua, who, wliat:* see 
trlio."] 1. Tliat from ■which anything can be 
said to be sucli or such; a character exjire.ssi- 
ble by an adjective admitting degrees of coin- 
jiarison, but not explicitly relative nor quan- 
titative: thu«, blueness, hardness, agility, and 
mirthfulnoss are qualitic'^. The prtcNc inc.-inlng of 
the wonl is govtnicfl by Its prominence Iti ArJfitotelInn 
philo«ophy, hfch formed jiarl of n liberal educallon till 
near the end of the seventeenth century, though tliemoill- 
llctl iloctriiic of I'.amus was taught at Cambridge. Aris- 
totle makes quality one of his categories, or highest gen- 
era, and thereby dlstinguIsJies It absolutely frtJin suIj- 
Btance, quantity, and relation, aa well ns from jilacc, lime, 
action, passion, habit, and posture. A quality Is further 
said by Aristotle to be soincthlng which has a contraiy, 
which admits of riegree, and wlilch Is a respect In whieli 
things agree and also dlJfer. But no wrllets, not even 
Aristotle himself, have strictly observed theflc distinc- 
tions; and Cicero, much followed by the Kajiilsts, uses 
the word quite loosely. Qualify has, liowcvcr, always been 
opposed to quantity ; and few writers call the universal at- 
trilmles of matter or tho«e of mind qualifirx. 

TJiere Is somewhat corilrarle nnto qualitic, as vertuo Is 
contrarlc unto vice, m it unU) folie, mnnhude unto coward- 
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isc. The thing conteinyngorreceivyng nny qualitic mnie 
be saied to receive either more or less. As one man is 
tlioughto to bo wiser then another, not that wisdomc it 
self ii either greater or lessc, but that it male bee in some 
manlie more and in some maiinc lesse. By qualitic things 
arc compte<i cither liko or unlike. Those tilings are like 
wliiche are of like qualilie and have proprieties botlic ac- 
cordingly. Rule of Reason (1551). 

Our good or evil estate after deatli dopendeth most upon 
the quality of our lives. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v. 40. 

Everj* sin, tho oftener it is committed, the more it ac- 
quireth in tiio quality of evil. 

Sir T. Browne, Rcliglo Medici, i. 42. 
Qualities do ns well seem to belong to natural bodies 
gonenally considered as place, time, motion, and those 
other things. Boyle, Oiigln of Forms, I’ref. 

The power to produce any idea in oiir mind, I call qual- 
ity of the subject wherein that power is. 

Locke, Iliiinan Understanding, II. viii. 8. 
The three qualities which are usually said to distinguish 
atom from atom are shape, onlcr, and position. 

ii'. Wallace, Epicureanism, p. 174. 

2. One of flioso cliaraetorsof a person or thing 
whiclt make it good or bad; a moral disposi- 
tion or habit. This use of the word, which comes from 
Aristotle, was much more common and varied down to 
the end of the eiglitccnth century than now. Good char- 
acters were called qualities more often than bad ones. 

Alt the qualities that man 
IiOV( s w'umiin tor. Shak., Cj inbelinc, v. 5. ICG. 
You must now speak Sir .Tohn Falstaft fair ; 

Which swims against jour stream of quality. 

.‘7/.OA., 2IIen. IV. ‘v. 2. 31. 

To-night we'll wander through the streets, and note 
Tho qualities of people. .Shak , A. and C., I. 1. 51. 

You iiexer taught me how to handle cards, 

To cheat and coreii men with oxths and lies; 

'Those lire tho worldlj qualities to live. 

Beau, aiul J-'L, Honest Man's Fortune, iv. 1. 
You must obscn'c all the rare qualities, humours, and 
compliments of a gentleman 

B. .funsnn, Everj' Man out of his Humour, 1. 1. 
Thou hast that jiretfy Qimfi///of tho familiar Fops of 
tlie 'Town, who. in an Eating-House, always keep Company 
with all People In 't luit those tliey came witJi, 

* Wyeherley, Plain Dc.alcr, v, 1. 

He Is very great, and a verj* dcliglitfni man. and. with a 
few l»a»l 7 uufjti>rfnd<Icd to his cliaraeter, xvonld have acted 
a most cons{dcuous inirl in life 

Sydney Smith, To Lady Holland. 

3. A di'-tiiiguislicd and oharaetcrislic oxcel- 
Icnco or HUperiority : as, this wine has quality, 

W'c find sponlaneitj, also, in tho rhjmes of Alllnghani, 
whose “ Maiy Iionnelly ” and *‘llio I’alrlis” liaxe that In- 
tuitive grace <-:illc<l quality - a grace which no amount of 
artifice can tier hoj*e to pnalnce 

Stcdmnn, Viet, i’oets, p, C.'i'. 
In ch.aract<r the setter sliould display a great amount 
of miatity, a term which Is dllliciilt of explanation, though 
fully appreciated hyall experienced spoitMiicn. It jncnim 
a cofufdnation of sj-rmiulrj*. ns understood hy the artist, 
w 1th tile peculiar attrlhutes of the lirccxl under examina- 
tion, as interitrclcd l»y the sportsman. 

of Great Britain o;id yimenVu, p. 102. 

4. Degree of oxffllf'iice or finonos<; grade: as, 

tliofood was of inferior the finest 

ity of oloth. — 5. A title, ordesignation of rtink, 
profession, or tho liko. 

When yc will speake gluing cucry person or thing be- 
sides his proper name a qualitic hy way of addition, who- 
(hci It hoof good or of had. It Isa flgnmtliiespcnchuf nudl- 
hie alteration. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Pocsie, p. 147. 

6. Rank; profossion; occupation; function; 
obaractor suslnined. 

A man of such perfection 
As W'C do in oiir qualHu much want. 

.S7iuA*., T. G. of V., Iv, 1. as. 
I am w-earj'of this trade of fortune-telling, and mean to 
give all over when I come Into England ; for it Is a verj- 
ticklish quality. 

Fletcher {and another). Fair Maid of tjie Inn, v. 2. 
Kneeling Is the sinner’s jiosture ; If thou come hither In 
the of a sinner, . . . pul thyself Into (he posture 

of a sinner, kneel. Donne, .Sermons, vll. 

TJic saints xvonld often leave their cells, 

An<! stroll about, hut hide tliclr quality. 

To trj' good people’s liosplt-allty. 

Siriit. Baucis and Pldlcinon. 
A m.arriagc. ntthe Hallf.ix parish church, hctxvcen -tohn 
B.ati'rnan, of Hlppcrholnic, In that jiarlsh, an<l a Margaret 
Alderslcyc (no address <»r quality given). 

A’, and Q,, Clli scr , X. 183. 

7. Persons of the Mime cjilling or fratornity. 
[Rare.] 

To thy sln)ng hidding (ask 
Ariel and all his quality. Shak., Tempest, I. 2, 103. 

8. Nobility or gontry, cither abstractly (as, 
persons of quality) or concretely (as, tlie qual^ 
ity). But the former is oli.sole.soeiit, tho latter 
obsolete or now vulgar. 

Gentlemen of blood and quality. 

Slink , Hen V., |v. 8. 0.'> 
TwoortJiree great silver tingons made with Inscriptions 
as gifts of the King to such and such persons of quality 
as did stay In toxvn the late great plague, for the keeping 
tilings In order In (ho (own. Pepy^, IHary, III. 120. 

A iij'inpli of quality admires our knight; 

He marries, Iiowb at Court, and grows polite. 

Pope, Monil Essays, III. 385. 


quality 

9t. Character in respoet to dryness or moisture, 
heat or cold, these being the elemental qualities 
from which it was supposed other properties, 
especially those of drugs and the temperaments, 
were comi)oimded. 

The burning (/anhVy 

Of that fell poison. Sltak., K. John, v. 7. 8. 

101. Cause; occasion: an incorrect use. 

My brother Ti'oilus lodges there to-night: 

Rouse him and give him note of our approach, 

W'ith tlie xvhole quality wherefore. 

Shale., T. and C., iv. 1. 44. 

11. In logic: (fz) The character of a proposi- 
tion as affirmative or negative. [This use comes 
from Appuleius, a Latin ■writer of the second 
century.] 

IIow’ Is a simple proposition divided according to 
itie? Into an affinnative and negative proposition. 

Blundcville, Arte of Logicke, III. i. 

(?i) The character of apprehousion as clear and 
distinct or obscure and confused. [This use is 
duo to Kant.] 

In relation to their subject, that is, to t!ic mind itself, 
they [concepts] are considered as standing in a higlicr or 
a lower degree of consciousness — thej’ are more or less 
clear, more or less distinct ; this . . . is called their f/uerf- 
ity. Sir Jl', Hamilton, Logic, viii. 

Accidental quality, a quality not distinguishing one 
species from another, hut such that its subject might lose 
It without ceasing to be tlie same kind of substance. — 
Active, alterative, or alterant quality, a quality by 
force of wliich a bo(ly acts : thus, heat is an active quality 
of tire.— Affective quality. Same as u/rction, 6.— Cate- 
gories of quality. Sec category.^ Contingent quality, 
a derivatlxe quality not necessarily involved in any primi- 
tive quality.— Contrariety of quality. See contrariety. 

— Corporeal quality, n natural quality of a kind of sub- 
stance.— Cosnucal quality, a quality of a body depen- 
dent upon the presence of some unperceived thing, as its 
color upon the presence of the himiniforous ether.— Ele- 
mental nr first quality (tr. Gr. irpiorrj 6i«ift>op»?), one of 
the four qualities, liot and cold, moist and diy. xvhich, 
according to Aristotle, distinguish the four elements, earth 
being dry and somewhat cold, water cold and somewhat 
moist, air moist and Eomexvhat hot, lire liot and some- 
what drj’. Of these qualities, liot and cold arc active, 
moist and dry passive. Tlie liot segregates different kinds 
of substance, the cold brings tlicm together: tlie moist 
lias no Ucllnllc boundarj* of its own, but icadily loccivcs 
one : the drj’ has its own houndnrj, and does not easily re- 
ceive another. The effort of the Aristotelians constantly 
was to nccotint for the pioportics of compound bodies hy 
these llrst qualities, and this was especially done by phy- 
sicians in icgani to drugs.— Essential quality, a qual- 
ity the essential dllfcrcnce of some species.— Imputed 
quality!. Seeimpi/fr — Intentional quality, a clinrac- 
ter the predication of wlilch states a fact, but not the true 
mode of existence of that fact : thus, it is a fact that the 
celestial bodies arc accelerated toward one another; but, 
if action at a distance be not admitted, attraction is an 
intentional quality.— Logical quality. Sec dcf. 10 , above. 

Manifest, occult, original qualities. See the adjec- 
tives.— Mecnanloal quality, a quality explicable upon 
the principles of mechanics.— PatlWe quality! (tr. Gr. 
notoTTii irat^rjTKnj), one that directly afreets one of the senses. 

— Prcdlcamental quality, quality in tho strict sense, in 
wlilch It Is one of tho ten predicamentsor categories of Aris- 
totle.— Primary quality, one of the mathematical char- 
acters of bodies, not strictly a quality, and not the object 
of anv single sense exclusively, I.ockc enumerates these 
ns solidity, extension, llgnre, motion or lest. and number. 

— Primitive quality, nquallty w hich cannotbeconceivcd 

to be a result of other qualities.— Quality of a Bound, 
.'^cc Quality of estate, In fair, the manner In 

w Iiieh the enjoyment of an estate is to be exercised w hile 
the right of enjoyment continues.— Real quality, (a) 
A quality really existing In a bodj-, and not intentional. 
(6) A quality really e.xlsllng in a bodj-, and not imputed. 

— Secondary quality, (a) A patiblc quality. (6) A de- 
rlvntlxe quality — Secundo-primary quality, a char- 
acter which in being known as it alfccts us is ipso facto 
known os It exists, os hardness — Sensible or senslle 
quality. Same ns patiblc qualify.— Ta.ctile quality, 
(a) A quality known by the hnich. (6) A pnlihle quality. 

— The quality, persons of high rank, collectively. [Now- 
vulgar.! 

I shall appear at tlio next masquerade dressed up in 
my tc.-ithera and plumage like an Indian prince, that the 

? ual{fy limy sec how pretty tliey w III look in their travel- 
ing liabits. Addi)<on, Guardian, No. 112. 

The quality, as the Upper classes in rural districts are 
designated by the lower. 

Trollops, Barchester Towers, xxxv. 
= Syn. land 2. Quality, rmpert}!, Altrihute, Accident, Char- 
acteristic, Character, Affection, Predicate, Mark, Difcrcnce, 
Diathrsis, Determination. Quality is that which makes or 
helps to make a peison or thing sucli as he or it is. It is 
not universal, and in one popular sense it implies an ex- 
cellence or a defect. In popular speech a quality is intel- 
lectual or moral ; in metaphysics it may he nlso'physical. 
A ;»rf/prrft/ Is that wlilch Is \ lew ed as peciilinrlj one’s ow-ii, 
a peculiar quality. An attribute is a high and lofty char- 
aetcr: tho aftn’t/utf.-i of (Jod are imtuial .is onuduclenee, 
omnipotence, etc., and mouil, ns hollne«:«, jiiEtl'-e, mercy, 
etc "Accident is an nhhrcviated expression for accidental 
Of contingent (piality.” {Sir II’. Hamilton, Metapli., vi.) 
Characteristic Is not a term of logic or philosoidiy ; it stands 
foi a personal, peculiar, or distinguishing ipiality : as, yel- 
low* in skin, horn, milk, »’le., is a characteristic of Guernscj’ 
cattle. CharactcriAics may he mental, moinl, or pliyslcal. 
Character Is the most geneial of these words : a character 
Is anything which is true of a sulqect. In another sense 
character (WH a collective term) Is the sum of the cliarac- 
teiistlcsof n pei.son or thing, csjiecially tho moral charac- 
teristics. The word alwajs views them as making a unit 
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or whole, and lins lower nnd higher uses. The other words jts fruit. The latter, called native peach, is said to bo 
are somewhat technical. AXTection is used in various almost the only Australian fruit relished by Europeans, 
senses. Predicate ami vxarJ: are very gencml words in 'jhc kernel of the sect! (qiiandang-nnt) as well ns the pulp 
logic. Difference is a character distinguishing one class is edible. Also jimudoH*; and jimnton//. 
of objects from others. Diathesis, tlic coiTCspomling nuaildarv (kwon'da-vi oi* kwoil-da'ri), ; pi. 

gHfljirfflWcs (-riz). '[Origin unknown; i,orlm|is 


stitution. Detenninaiion is a more recent philosophical 
term denoting a character in general. 

It would bo felt ns indecorous to speak of tbo oirnhYiVs 
of God. and as ridiculous to speak of tlie atiTihutes of 
matter. Sir IK. i/anu7foji, Metnpb., vi. 

Properltj is correctly a synonym for peculiar/^imhVy ; but 
it is frequently used as co e.vtcnslvo withoimiit// In general. 

Sir ir. Ilamuhm, Metnpb., vi. 

Wc have no direct cognizance of u hat may be called the 
substantive oxisteiico of the body, only of its accidents, 

J. II. Ncu'inan, rarocliial Sermons, I, 273. 

Affability is a general c/inr«cfcm/tc of the Egyptians of 
all classes. E. ir. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. 201. 

To judge human character, a man may sometimes have 
veiy small cxpcrionce, pi-ovidod ho has a very lingo heart. 

Bulwer, 'Wliat will ho Do with it? v, i. 

quality-binding (kwori-ti-biii'’(linEr), ». Akiml 
of worsted tape used for binding the borders of 
enrpots and similar work. 
quallet, ti. A Middle English form of whak^. 
qualm (kwiiin), n, [Also dial. <^IE. 
quehuy postilonco, death, < AS. vnralui, death, 
slaughter, murder, destruction, iilaguo, posli- 
louco (= OS. qunhuj death, destruction, = D. 
I'walin, suffocating vapor, smoko, = OIIG. 


a dial, comiption (simulating a word of L. 
origin with suflbe -«jy) of dial, wandrcilij evil, 
plight, peril, adversity, difficulty : soo wandreth. 
The chaugo of initial w- to wh~ (liw-) oceurs in 
soino dialectal forms, o, g. in whant, a fre- 
quently hoard pron. of want (as, 1 don’t whant 
it), ^leclial w often suffers dialoctal change to 
qn (as in sqncic for sweet)^ and instances of tbo 
change of wh~ to qn- nro numorous (Se. qna, 
qnha, for irJ/o, quhar for whcrc^ etc.). Tlio no- 
tion that quandary comes from F. qiih n dirai-Jc, 
‘ what shall I say of it,’ is absurd.] A state of 
clifliculty or perplexity; a state of uncertainty, 
liositation, or jmzzlomont; a pickle; aprodicu- 
inent. 

I Icauo you to Itulgc ... hi what a quandaric . . . I’liar- 
Iclea was bioughl. Greene, Miimillia. 

That much I fear foisakliig of my illct 
Will hritig ino presently to that^fMnmfnri/ 

I slmtl hhi nil ndieii. 

Jtcaiu andJ'i., Kulghtof Burning Pestle, 1. 1. 

Wc nro in n great quandary nhat to ilo. 

Pepys, Dlarj', I. 215. 



iiig air, I'lndntc, imusoa), < cirdan, die, whenco 
cwclinny cause to die, kill: see qnail^, and cf. 
qiKih^ i\iu\qncU.'\ If. Illness; disease; pesti- 
lence; plague. 

A thoui'aml slain, ami not of quotiiie jatorve. 

Chaucer, Knight’s I'nli', 1. lir»a. 

2, A sudden attack of illness: a turn of faint- 
ness or sun’ering: a throe or throb of jmin. 

Some siublon hath struck mo at the licart. 

Ami dimm’d mine eyes. Sh(ik.,'Z lien. A I., i. 1. tt. 

3, Esiiocially, u sudden lit or seizure of sick- 
ness at the stomach: a sensation of nausea. 

Fahtair. How now, Mlstrc^'^ Doll ! 

lIosUss. Sick of a cnfiii Shak,, 2 llvu. IV., 11. t. 

I’oi n ho u Itliout a quolin hath vv or look'd 
On hoi) g.ulmge, though b) Ihuucr cook d'/ 

Jto'coinuion, Trmfilatc<l \'cr5i'. 

4, A scruple or twinge of ctniscience; com- 
jmui'tion : tinensiness, 

Soiuf i>oek, u heu (lueii^) conscience ba*! tt.s rjunlin*, 

'!<• lull thu p.iinful mabnly m Itb uhn«. 

C<nq»'r, Cliaritj 1 H7. 

Sf. The boding ery of a raven. 

Ae niveiRS qualm, or sclii-jehyuge of tlihe (ovll-*. 

Chaucer, TrollU5, v. ”•'<2 

qualm (kwiim), r. t. [< qualm, ;i.] 1, 'J’o lie 

sick; suffer from <iuulm.s. [Hare.] 

Al*o\ e tJie re«t, 

Let Jc«so'B fiov'reign lion ‘r perfume m.\ quahniny breast. 

Quarlrs, Ihiitdem^, v i. 

2. To cause pain or (pialins. 

Solicitude disfdtujKi'ics the heml. je:llou^y tlic heart; 
env) qualms on his bon els, iiroilignllty «m his purse. 

Uentlrman Inftrurted, p fji/J, {Dacir * ) 

qualmiret (kwarinir), //. [A vnr. of qiinrditur, 
apjiar. siimtluting qmn/t, qualm.'} Same as 
quaifmirc. 

Whosoiuorpeketh it In nnl other jilaee, nndgoeth id>out 
to act il out of men’s pmldclfi and qualmiri •, and not iml 
of the must jiure ami elearc fotnitaiiio itselfe 

Up. Gardiner, lYuc olH'dlcnce, fob 0, 

qualmish (kwli'mish), a. [< qualm + -iffld.] 

1. Sick at the stoniacli ; imdiiicd to vomit; af- 
fected uitli rinu^jcu or sickly languor. 

I am qualmish at (he HincU of Icrk. 

.Shak., lien. V., v. 1. 22. 

2. Uneasy . 

Elizabeth wafi not deulnMJs of ]U':iec She wni qualmish 
at tile verj 8iigge.stion. llht. Netlierl;mii8, I. 521. 

qualmishly (k\xii'misli-li), adv. In a qualmish 
manner. 

qualmishness (kwii'mish-nes), n. The state of 
lieing qualmish; nausea, 
quamash (kwa-mnsh'), fsamo ns rnanr.x. 
quamasb-rat (kwa-mash'rat), n. J^ame as va- 
ma.^^-rat, 

quamoclit (kwam'p-klit), ?/. [^lox.] 1. The 

cypress-vine, J}uimw(i (juamnclit. — 2. 

[NL.] A section of the genus Ipnimca, includ- 
ing tho cypress-vine, formerly regarded as a 
genus. 

quam proximo (kwam prok'si-me). [L.: quam, 
ns ; proximo, most nearly, < ]>ro.rimu.s, iieare.st : 
SCO proxime.} As near as may be; nearly, 
quaudaug (kwan'dang), n. [Australian.] A 
small Australian tree, rusanua acuminatus, or 


Methlnks I nin quondnryUt, like one going with n party 
to dheovor the enemy’s camp, but hml lost Ids guide upon 
tho mountiilns. Oticay, Soldier’s bortuuc, til. 

II. mfivm.v. To bo in a difficulty or uncortnin- 
ly; hesitate. 

He f/imm/nnVit nhethcr to go fornnid to God, or, with 
Deinat, to turn hack to tlic ^vorld. 

JiVr. T. -Idnm*, Works, J. M>r*. (Darics.) 

quandy (kwuu'di), a.; id. qtiandi(.-< (-diz). [Ori- 
gin obscure.] A dueb. the oldwifo or sonth- 
soufbevly, Jfonida ijUtvinlis. Seo cut under 
tfarcldal [Mnssachnsolts.] 
quannGt(kwan'et), a. [Origin obscure.] 1. A 
kind of lilo. used ospocinlly for scraping zine 


quantity 

on the ground that Every A is eveiy B can bo true only if 
A and 13 are one individual. 

The doctrine of the quantification of the jyredicate, set 
fortli In 1827 by Mr. George Beiithain, and ng.'iin set forth 
under a numerical form by Professor De Morgan, is a doc- 
trine supplemcutaiy to that of Aristotle. 

2J. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. 223. 

quantify (kwon'ti-fi), v, pret. and pp. quan- 
lijicd, ppr. quantifying. [< NL. ^qnantificarc^ 

< L. qnantus, how much, how many, 4- -ficarc^ 

< faccrc, make: seo quantity and -fy.} To de- 
tormino tho quantity of; modify or determine 
with regard to quantity; mark with the sign 
of quantity: as, to quantify a syllable or a 
verse; more especially atenn in logic— Quan- 
tlfled proposition. Sec proposition. 

quantitative (kwon'ti-til-liv), a. [= F. quan^ 
iitatif = Pr. quantitaiiu = Sp. cuantitativo ■= 
Pg. it. quantiiativOf < ML. quaniitativus (Abe- 
lard), < L. quantita{t-)s^ quantity: see quantity.} 
Polating or having regard to quantity or mea- 
surement. 

If the thing may be gi-cator or less, . . . then quanti- 
tative notions enter, and the science must be Mathematical 
in niituro. Jevons, I’ol, Econ., Int,, p, 8. 

3*crhnpsthcbcst<7imnfi7crfirevciscsinourlanguagc . . , 
are to l»o found in Mother Goose, composed hy nurses 
nholly hy car and beating time ns they danced the baby 
on tbelrknec. Loicell, Study Windows, p. 2GG. 

The logic of prob.ibillty is related to oidinnry syllogistic 
ns tho (/tmnfifnfiiY to the qunlitntivo hranch of the same- 
science. C. S. Peirce, Tlicory of Tiobable Inference. 
Quantitative analysis, in cUem. Sec Quan- 
titative atrophy. Same ns simple Quan- 

titative feet, meters. Sec accentual feet, under freern- 
fimh— Quantitative geometry. Same as metric yeom- 
ctry (which see, under gtomrfrT/).— Quantitative logic, 
tile doctrine of prohability. 

quantitatively (kwon'ti-ta-tiv-li), adv. In a 
qunntitnlivc mannor; with* regard to quantity, 
quautitativeness (kwon'ti-tn-tiv-nes), «. The- 
.«<tn(c or condition of being quantitative. 

In Geology, In Biology. In I’sychologj', most of the pre- 
visions nro qualitative only ; and wliero they are quantita- 
tive their quaniitativenns, never quite detlnlle, is mostly 
very IndeJlnlte. //. Spencer, Study of Sociol., p. -15, 

quantitivet (kwou'ti-tiv), Ib. Sumo as quantU 
iativc. [Pave.] 

ComiMuindlng and dliiding bodies according to 7 ?mnh’- 
fire p.'irls. •S'lr A'. Diyhy, Man’s Soul, iiL 



single cut nio, tecbnlcally known an a qunnnet. 

(). lUiruc, Arll*‘.in’» Hnninumk, p. 110. 

quanon, Same as /.vmmi. 

quant (Kwaut). ». [Also quant; < ML. quauk, 
trhanU'y a polo, stick, rod ; cf. /.rn/L] 1 . A wnlk- 
iiig-stiik. [Prov. Kng.]— 2. A pushing-polo 
\\ itii a flat board or cap at ouo ond to provoiit it 
from sinking into tho mud. used hy Imrgomon ; 
also, a jumpiug-polo, similarly fittod, used in 
marshes. 'J'hc immo is also given to the cajK 
[l*rov. Kng.j 

quanta, a. Plural <»r quantum. 

quantativet vkwoiPla-tiv), a. Sumo as quauti- 
tafin . 

'flic notions of quant 1 1>. and of the two most simple dlf- 
fcrcncvH of #;uioif«fire tilings r.irlly and den«»ltj. 

Sir K Di'jOy, TrinitUo of IUmHch (lai t), Iv. 

quailtic(kwon'tik), «, [< L. quantu<, how gioat, 
how much (see quantify), + -iV.j In math., a ra- 
tional integral homogeneous function of two or 
more varitiblcs. tpiantlcs are cla'.^llkMl necortUng to 
Ibelr dliuclisUnis tpiadne, ri«5i<*, dc- 

iit»Hng qnanth 'i of tbo second, ihinl fmirlb. lUtb, etc., de- 
grccH. The) arc further dlHUiimil‘>lied jih Innanj. ternary, 
quaternary, etc., nccdidliig ihcj cinitalii tw o, three, four, 
etc., \arlalde<. Thu word was IntrtMhiccd hy Cnjley In 
isSh— Order of a quantlc, the degree of a qunnilc,- 
Thc enuntion of a quantlc. M*e equation. 

quantical (kuon'ti-kal), a. Kcluting to quali- 
ties. 

quantification (l:«on-"li-fi-lcri'};lipii), ii. [< KL. 
iisif '<iuiiiiliHe<iliiiii-),<.'‘(ii‘-ti<liJi<'<irp, quniitily: 
f.fu (/iiiiiiorii.'] 1. Till' net of attiicliing qunli- 
tilv to iiu'vlIiiiiK; as, llio tiimnlificaltoii of tlio 
im'ilionto.— 2. 'rhonctofdotcriiiiiiiiiptlioqnmi- 
t ity — Quontmcatlon of tho predicate, the nttncIiliiK 
of thusignsof hfgliral qiimit lly. every nnd ^o^ne. to tin* pretli- 
cates of pnqiosItltMiH. 'J’hc leMdthig proi*osltlonjil form?, 
accotdtngto IhiinlUon, tho prolagonlst of tliu opinion that 
this should he diMiP In fonnnlloglc.nro: AH A is nil B; nuy 
A Is not any B; nil A Issomo B ; any A is not smiu* B ; some 
A is all B ; some A is not ntiy B ; some A Is soiiio B ; sotnu 
A hs not soiiiu B. But these forms Include but one dc- 
cldcdlj useful addition (o tho URiiul Bchemc(n!l A Ls nil 
B), anil nre systematic only in appearance, ns Do Morgan 
has abundantly show'U. Tho doctrine essentially Implies 
that the copula Bliould be considered ns a sign of identity; 
tlic usual doctrine makes It n sign of Inclusion. Accord- 
ing to the most mmlerii schotd of formal loglclan.s, tlio 
question Is not of great Importance, hut should he tlo- 
cided ngahisl thequmitlilcatlon of tho predicate. Arlstotlo 
examined and rejected tho quantincatlon of the predicate, 


quanlitr = Sp. cantidad = Pg. quantidade s= It, 
quantita, < L. quanlita{t-).^‘f relative greatness 
or extout (tr. Gr. roaorz/f), < quanfub', liowmuch, 
liow many, < quam, how, in what maimer, < 
r/»f,who, = E.fr//f): see ivho, i. The 

hoitig so much in measure or extent; tochni- 
cnlly, the intrinsic mode by '\nrtuo of winch n 
tliiiig is more or less than niiothcr; a s^’steni 
of rclnliouship by virtue of wliich one thing is 
saiil to be move "or loss flian another; mngni- 
tmlo. 

Thy rodiak of thin Afitmlable P sliapon ns a compnss- 
wich that eontlcnlth a large brtde, us aftur the 
of thin n^tmlable. Chaucer, .\strohibc, I. 21. 

Quantity nnd number dltfer only In tlionglit (latione) 
from (hat which linn quantity and is muiihercd. 

Descartes, Tilu. of I'lillo'i. (tr. by Vcitcli), B. § S. 

Tho science of number Is founded on the h\pothcsis of 
the dlstlnclue'-'i of things; the science of quantity is 
founded on tlie totally dilferont liypothcsis of continuity. 

ir. K. Clifford, Lectin es, I. 337. 

2. In the concrete, an object regarded as more 
or lej-s; n quantum; any amount, magnitude, 
or aggi-egato, in a concrete sense ; as, a qttan- 
iily of water: somctiinos erroneously used to 
denote tliat which should bo ciminoratod ra- 
ther than measured: us, a fiuantity oi people. 
Any perfectly regular system of oojects wliosc relations, 
are detlnnble In advance, and c.ipablc of constrncHon In 
the imagination, forms n system of quantity capable of 
l»elng dealt wBli by nmtbcmntical reasoning. Tlic qnnn- 
titie.s of tho nmtheinaliclan, being constructed according 
ton deJlnltion laid down In advance, nre imaginary, and 
in that sensu nbstj-nct ; but as being objects of the iinngi- 
nation, niul not merely of tho discui-sive reason, they nre 
conerctc. Mathematical qiinutilie.s arc cither discrete (n& 
whole uumhers)or continuous. Ihcy may also be imiltl- 
ple, ns vectors. 

Thcl don rlglitfiillo luggomcntcfl in every cause, bothc 
of rlcbo nnd poic, snmlo and gretc, aftre tho quanlytec of 
the trespns that is mys don. Manavvilte, Tr.ivels, p, 2S«. 

Eortv thousand brothers 
Gould not, with nil their quantity of love. 

Make up my sum. Shak., llnmlct, v. 1. 20S. 

There Is a fnrre greater quantita of buildings in tliis 
lExclmngel then in ours. Coryat, Ciudities, I. 212. 

Where the ground is seen burning continually about 
tho quantity of an acre. Ptirchas, I‘ilgi imago, p. 10. 

Heat, considered with respect to its power of warming 
tilings imd clianging their state, is a quantity strictly ca- 
llable of measurement, nnd not Bubject to any variations 
In quality or In kind. Clerk Maxu'clt, Heat, p. 57. 
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5. A large or considerable amount. 

■\Varm anti^corbutical plants taken in quantilies will oc- 
casion stinkintr breath. Arbuthnot, Aliments, vi. 7, § 2. 

4f. A jiiooe or part, especially a small por- 
tion ; anytliing very little or diminutive. 

Away, thou rag, thou quantity, thou remnant. 

Shak., T. of the S., iv. 3. 112. 
5t. Proportion; correspondent degree. 

Ibings base and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

Shal., M. D., i. 1. 232. 

6. In one. orthoepy, j^ros., and metric.^, the rela- 
tive time occuxiied in uttering a vowel or a syl- 
lable ; that characteristic of a vowel or a syllable 
by which it distinguished as long or short; 
syllabic inoa'^ur*- or time; prosodic length, in 
anci*.-nt Gret lc and Latin prominci.ition a Ion;: vowel or 
p\ihble oecnided nearly, or in delibciate enunciation 
fully, tn ic»- the time of a short vowel or sj liable, and the 
CTatnnnui'ui-'af conlinglyassumcd the average sliort vow el 
or s\l]ablc ns the prosodic unit (morn), and tnuglit that a 
long \rin tl or s} Hnlile was equal to two short one.s. .‘'ome 
^ owel« or .<!j Hallies varied in time lietween these two lirn- 
it^v .ami were called coinnnjn, admitting of metrical use as 
cither longs or shorts. In certain situations (elision, ec- 
thlipsis) vowels were much shorter in pionunciation than 
the average short, and, although audible, were disiegarcled 
in metrical measurement. A syllabic was long either by 
Tiatuie or by position (seelonp,a.,C} (a)). In the English 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek, quantity in the pioper 
sense is entirely disregarded, except in so far as the length 
of the penult affects the accent according to the Latin 
rule; and English writers use the phrase fahe quantity 
for a false accentuation. Thus, to pronounce vec-tlyal 
vecti-ynl is called a “false quantity," but to pronounce the 
a alike iniJtitcr and water is not so designated. 

All composed in a metre for Catullus, 

All in quantity, careful of my motion. 

Tennyfum, Experiments, Ilcndecasyllabics. 

7 . In to(iiG, that respect in which universal 

and particular propositions differ. See prop- 
osifiou, timlloffical gua)ititi/,'bc]ow . — 8. Inctect.^ 
the amomit oi' electricity which passes through 
any section of a circuit in a unit of time: 
more exactly termed the strength of the cur- 
rent, A batterj' is arranged for quantity when the pos- 
itive nolcs of all the cells arc connected and all the 
negative poles .are connected, so that the current is 
the maximum when the external resistance is small. 
—Absolute quantity, quantity considered as belong- 
ing to an object in itself, without reference to anv other.— 
Auxiliary quantity. See gun'h’gr?/.— Broken quan- 
tity, discrete quantity.— Categorical quantity!, that 
accident uhleh has parts outside of one another; the 
quantity of w hich Aristotle treats in his book of the Cate- 
gories.— Categories Of quantity, ^ec catcyam/, i.— 
Commensurable quantities, <iuuntitics having a com- 
mon measure.— Complex quantity, a multiple quantity, 
or one uhicli requires two or more numl)crs to state It; 
especially, an imaginary quantity of the form A + lli, 
where i’ —l. — Compoimd quantity. Seocompouiun. 
— Constant quantities, in math., a quantity which re- 
mains invariably the same while others increase or de- 
crea««; a quantity which, though it may be indetermi- 
nate, is not stndied in reference to its progressive varia- 
tion.— Continuous or continued quanti^, a system 
of concatenated quantity which includes the limit of 
ever)' convergent series of quantities it contains. See 
continuittf, 2.— Co^oreal quantity, quantity of space 
or spatial extension, as length, area, volume, etc.— 
Definite quantity, in loyic, tire quantiQcution of a 
proposition in a more definite way than by the distinc- 
tion of “some" and “all." There are various systems of 
definite quantity.— Dimensive quantity. Same as cor- 
porcal quantity. — Discrete quantity, quantity proceed- 
ing by discrete steps, belonging to a system such that 
its quantities arc susceptible of being connected, one to 
one, with the whole or a part of the series of whole num- 
bers. The system of ordinal numbers is the most famil- 
iar example of discrete quantity ; another example is the 
system of onlinary vulgarfiactions.— Dissimilar quan- 
tities, (luantities such that no one is a re.al multiple of 
another.— Dual quantity, a system of quantity having 
only two\alues in any one direction, as in the Iloolian 
algebra.— Elliptic quantity, a system of quantity (as 
the quantity ot angles) in which there arc no real intinite 
distances, Imt in which any quantity on being sufiicient- 
1) increased retirrns into itself: so called becau.se the 
ellipse has no real point at infinity.- Extensive quan- 
tity. See cxft'7i.«rc. — External or extrinsic quan- 
tity. See exfenig/.— Flowing quantity. Sec Jloidny. 
—Heterogeneous quantities. See heleroqcnenm.— 
Hyperbolic quantity, a system of quantity containing 
such quantities that there are, in some directions at least, 
two diffcrentabsolutelimits, generally +00 and — Thus, 
if it were tire property of a yardstick to shorten on reced- 
ing from a fixed center, this might happen according to 
such a law that no finite number of layings down of the 
yardstick could carry the measurement beyond two limits 
in every, or in some, directions. Points lying lieyondtliese, 
if such there were, would be at imaginary distances. Such 
measurement would make a system of hyperbolic quan- 
tify.— Imaginary quantity. See rm«r?r«ar?/.— Impos- 
sible quantity. Same as imaginary qxiantity. — Im- 
proper quantity. Same as intemive quantity. PkCid 
defines improper quantity as that which cannot be mea- 
sured by its own kind — that is, everything not extension, 
duration, number, nor proportion.— Incommensurable 
quantities. Sec incommensurable. — Indeterminate 
quantity. See indeterminate. — Inference of trans- 
posed quantity. Sec r«/crcncc.— Infinite quantity, 
a quantity infinitely greater than every measurable quan- 
tity. ^ See Infinitesimal quantity, aquantity 

infinitely less than every measurable quantity. See in- 
finitesimal, 71.— Intensive quantity. See intensive.— 
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Internal quantity. See tnf«7iaf.— Intrinsic quan- 
tity, the older name of intensive guanlily.— Irrational 
quantity, a quantity not expressible by any xvhole num- 
ber or fraction, but usually by meansof a square or higher 
root of a rational quantity; in Euclid, however, by an ir- 
rational quantity is meant one incommensurable with 
the unit of the same kind. In this phrase, irrational 
(tr. Gr. aAoyos) means ‘inexpressible'; it does not mean 
‘absurd,’ though these quantities are called surds . — Like 
quantities, quantities one of which multiplied by a 
scalar quantity gives the other.— Limited quantity, a 
system of quantities all finite, and having an absolute 
maximum and minimum in every direction. — Logical 
quantity, that character by virtue of which one term 
contains or is contained by another, and that in three 
senses : (o) Quantity of extension, or logical breadth, a 
relative character of a term such that when it is in excess 
the tenn is predicable of all the subjects of which another 
is predicable, and of more besides ; or a relative character 
of a concept such that when it is in excess the concept is 
applicable in all the ca'^es in which another is applicable, 
{h) Quantity of comprehension or inicnsion.ot logical depth, 
a relative character of a term such that when it is in ex- 
cess the term has all the predicates of another terra, and 
more besides ; or a rcl.ative cliaiactcr of a proposition sucli 
that when it is in excess the j>roposition is followed by all 
the consequents of another proposition, and more besides. 
(r) Quantity of science (Aquinas) or of information, a rela- 
tive character of a concept such that when it is in ex- 
cess it has all the subjects and predicates of another con- 
cept, and more besides, owing lo its being in a mind u hicli 
has inoi'c knowledge. Logical quantity is to be distin- 
guished from theqifrt7ifi7v of a proposition . — Matbemati- 
cal quantities, i^eemathcmaticai . — Measurable quan- 
tity, a system of quantities every one of which can be 
stated to any desired riegree of approximation by the sums 
of nmnerical imrltiples and sulminHiples of a finite mim- 
ber of units ; a system of quantities embracing only finite 
quantities together u ith certain isol.atcd infinities.— Mea- 
sure of a quantity, bee meowre.— Multiple quanti- 
ty, a quantity which can be exactly expressed only by 
means of two or more number s. as a geographical position. 
—Natural quantity, quantity In a sense more concrete 
than the mathematical ; quantity as joined to sensible 
matter, as when we speak of two different but equal quan- 
tities of water or lead.- Negative quantity, a fictitious 
quantity in inatbcmatics, in most cases inconceivable, but 
never involving any logical contradiction in itself, sup- 
posed to belong to a line of quantity continuing the line 
of ordinary or positive quantity below zero for an infinite 
distance. In many cases a negative quantity has an inter- 
pretation : thus, the negative of a dollar owned is a dollar 
owed, the negative of a temperature above zero is the same 
degree of temper atuic below zero, etc.— Numeral quan- 
tity, number.— Parabolic quantity, a quantity belong- 
ing to sucli a system of quantity that on increasing through 
infinity it Immediately reappears on the negative side of 
zero. Such arc Cartesian coordinates in ordinar>- geomc- 
tty.— Permanent quantity. See pcr»mnc»f.— Physi- 
cal quantity, any character in nature susceptible of riiorc 
or less, such as velocity, atomic weight, elasticity, lient, 
electric strength of current, etc.- Positive quantity. 
See Predicamental quantity. Sec 2>rcdica- 

■meufa?.— Proper quantity. Same as extensire quantity. 
—Propositional quantity, the quantity of a proposition 
in logic. See logical quantity, aliovc.— Protensive quan- 
tity, dur.ition in time.— Quantity Of action, the line- 
integral of the momentum.— Quantity of an eclipse. 
See Quantity of curvature, the reciprocal of 

the radius of curvature.- Quantity of electricity, in 
electrostatics, the amount of electricity upon a charged 
body. It depends upon the capacity of the body, which, 
in the case ot a sphere, is iiropoi-tloiml to the radius (see 
caitacity), and upon the potential of the electricity. It is 
numerically equal to trie product of these two factors. 
In electrodynamics it is measured (in coulombs) by the 
amount of electricity furnislied byacuixcntin one second. 
— Quantity of estate, in fan*, the time during which the 
1 iglit of enjoyment of the property in question is to con- 
tinue.— Quantity Of heat. See heat, 2.— Quantity of 
magnetism, the strength of a magnetic pole; the force 
it exerts upon an equal pole at tlic unit distance.— Quan- 
tity of matter, the mass, as measured by weigliing in a 
balance.— Quantltyof motion. Seewrofion.— Quesitive 
quantity, quantity expressed by an interrogative mimeml . 
—Radical quantities. See rad/enf.— Rational quan- 
tity. a quantity expressible by a whole number or fraction 
multiplied by the unit of the same kind; in Euclid, a com- 
mensurable quantity.— Real quantity, that kind of <juan- 
tity which extends from zero to infinity, and from infinity 
through the wliolc series of negative values to zero again. 
—Reciprocal of a quantity. Sec rmproenf.— Recip- 
rocal quantities. See reciprocal . — Scalar quanti- 
ty, the ratio between two quantities of the same kind ; 
a real number. This is the definition of Ilamilton, but 
subsequent writers sometimes include imaginaries among 
scalars.— Semi-infinite quantity, a system of quantity 
which is limited at one end and extends to infinity in the 
other.— Similar quantities, quantities of tire same 
kind whose ratios are numbers.— Sophistic quantity, 
an imaginaiy quantity.— Superinfinite quantity, a 
system of quantiiy which extends through infinity into 
a new region. Ilj-perbolic quantity is a special kind of 
superinftnite quantity in which there are only two re- 
gions.- Syncategorematic quantity, quantity as ex- 
pressed by a syncatcgoremalic word, or generally by any 
word not a noun.— Terminal quantity, in logic, the 
(luantity of a term, as opposed tothequantity of a proposi- 
tion.— Transcendental quantity, intensive quantity as 
opposed to prcdic.'imenf al quantity ; so called because dif- 
fei ent from tlieqiiantity treated by Aristotle umlcrthe cate- 
gory of quantity.— Transposed quantity, logical quan- 
tity transposed from one subject in the pi’einise to another 
in the conclusion.— Unidimensional quantity, a sjs- 
tem of quantities all of the same kind, otherwise called 
simple (/wanhVp.— Unlike quantities, quantities wliich 
have not a numerical ratio between them. — Unlimited 
quantity, a system of quantities such that.any two A and 
15 being given, a third C exists such that 15 lies between A 
and 0 ; a system of quantity which has no absolute maxi- 
mum nor minimum in any direction. — Unreal quantity, 
an imaginarj’ quantity.— Variable quantity, a quantity 
whose progressive changes are under consideration.— Vec- 
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tor quantity, the quantity which belongs to a right line 
considered as having direction as w’ell as length, but which 
is equal for all parallel lines of equal length ; any quantiiy 
capable of representation by a directed right line, without 
considering its position in space; a quantity whose square 
is a negative scalar.- Virtual quantity. Same as inten- 
sive quantity. 

quantity-culture (kwon'ti-ti-kul''''tur), n. See 
the quotation. 

Quantity-cxdture . . . means a culture, whether pure or 
not, where a great quantity or bulk of bacteria are grow- 
ing, Hueitpe, Bacteriological Investigations (trans.), p. 5. 

quantity-fuse (kxvon'ti-ti-fuz), n. See/«5e2. 
quantivalence (kxvon-tiv'a-lens), ??. [< qnan- 
tivalcn{t) *f -cc.'] In chem., the combining pow- 
er or value of an atom as compared vrith that 
of the hydrogen atom, wliich is taken as the 
unit of measure : same as Also called 

afomiriti/. 

quantivalency (kwon-tiv'a-Ien-si), n. [As 
quantivalence (see -c//).] Bamo as quantiva- 
lenvc. 

quantivalent (kwou-tiv'a-lcnt), a. [< L. qnan- 
ius, how much, how many (see quantity), + va- 
Jcn(t-)s, ppr. of valcrc, be strong: see valiant.'] 
Chemically equivalent; haring the same satu- 
rating or combining power — Quantivalent ratio. 
Same as oxygen ratio (which see, under ratio). 

quantoid (Icwon'toid), n. [As quant{ic) + -oid.] 
Tlie left-hand side of a linear diffei'ential equa- 
tion whereof the right-hand side is zero, 
quantong, n. Same as quandang. 
quantum (kwon'tum),?!.: pi, quanta (-til). [L., 
neut, sing, of quantiis, how much, how many: 
see quantity.] 1. That which has quantity; a 
concrete quantity. 

The objects of outer sense are all gtfanfff.in so far as they 
occupy space, and so also are the objects of inner sense, in 
BO far as they occupy time. 

E. Caird, Philos, of Kant, p. 411, 
2. A prescribed, proper, or sufficient amount. 
In judging the quantum of the church’s portion, the 
world thinks every thing too much. 

Jer, Taylor, 'Works (cd. 1835), L 78. 
Quantum meruit, as mucli as one has merited or de- 
served; the measure of recoveiy in law for services the 
price of which was not fixed by contj-act,— Quantum suf- 
ficit, as much as is sufiicient. Abbreviated q. e., or quant, 
suf.— Quantum valebat, as much as it was worth ; the 
measure of recovery in law for goods sold when no price 
was fixed b)’ the contract. 

quantuplicityt (kwon-tii-pbs'i-ti), n. [Irreg. 
(aitev duplicity, iriplicity, etc.)”< *qx(antnxilcx,<, 
L. quantus^ho-w much, ■¥ plicarc, fold.] Same 
as quotiUj. Wallis. 

quapl, quopi (kwop), i\ i. [< ME. quappen = 
Norw. I rcppa (pret. hvapp, I'vopp), shake, quake, 
rock ; akin to quavc, quaver. Hence later qxtah, 
quoh'^, q. v.] Same as qnahX. [Prov. Eng.] 
quap-t, ft. Same as qnah-, 2. 

G6, goi (It.), a fish called a quap (a quap-fish, cd. 1611], 
Mhich is poison to man, and man to him. Florio, 1598. 

quaquaversal (kwli-kwii-ver'sal), a. [< NL. 
quaquaversus, < L. quaqua, wheresoever, abl. 
fom. sing, of qnisquis, whoever, whatever (< quis, 
who, 4- quis, who), + versus, pp. of vericrc, turn, 
incline (see t’cr^c), 4* •«?.] Inclined outward 
in all directions from a central point or area: 
used chiefly in geology, as in the phrase qna- 
quavcrsnl dip, a dipping in all directions fi’om a 
central area. 

quaquaversally (kwil-kwji-ver'sal-i), adv. In 
a quaquaversal manner; in all directions from 
a central point or area. 

The outer walls are stony ridges rising from 470 to CIO 
feet above sea-level, and declining quaquaversally to the 
fertile plateau w’hich, averaging 400 feet high, forms the 
body of the island. Encyc. Brit., XIV. C95. 

quaquaversus (kwii-kwji-ver'sus), a. Same 
as quaquaversal, Brcivsicr, Phil. Trans., 1852, 
p. 472. 

quaquinert, u. A form of quaviver. 

There is a little fish in the form of a scor pion, and of the 
size of the fish quaquincr [tr. L. aranci piscis'\. 

N. Bailey, tr. of Erasmus’s t'olloq., p. 393. {Davies.) 

quar^t, n. [< ME. quar, quarre, etc. : see quar- 
ry'^.] An obsolete form of quarry-. 

When temples lye like batter’d quarrs, 

Hich in their ruin’d sepulchers. 

P. Fletcher, Poems, p 136. {Ilalliivell.) 
A chrysolite, a gem, the very agate 
Of state and policy, cut fi'om tlV* qunr 
Of Machiavel. B. Jonson, Slagnelick Lady, i. 1. 
The whole citie [Parrs], together with the suburbes, is 
situate upon a quarre of free stone. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 27. 

quar^t, t’. ^ [< quar'^, n.] To block up. 

P>ut as a miller, having ground his grist, 

Lets down the ilood-gates with a speedy fall, 

And quarring up the passage therewithal. 

W. Browne, Britannia’s Pastorals. 

quar-t, An obsolete form of quarry^. 
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When the Falcon (stooping thundor-like) 

AVith sudden souse her [a duck] to the ground shall 
strike 

And, with^the stroak, make on the sense-loss ground 
The gut-less Qnar once, twice, or thrice rchound. 

Sylve^^tcr, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

quar^ V. ?. [Origin nncortain.] To > 

coagulate: said of milk in the female breast. 
HallmelU [Prov. Eng.] 

(Garden mint] Is verj’ good to bo applied to the hreastes 
that are stretched forth and swollen and full of jnilke, for 
it slaketh and softeiietli tl»c same, and kccpotli the mylko 
from quarrin’j and crudiling in tho bresk 

Lytc, Dodoens, p. 210 (quoted in Cath. Ang., p. 81). 

quarantinable (kwor'mi-fon-a-bl), «. [< quar- 

antine + -ahJe.'] Admitting of quarantine; 
amenable to or controlled by quarantine, 
quarantine (kwor'an-tdn), n. [Formerly also , 
qnarantain, quaraniainc, also carcniauc (Lent); , 
r=]i). quarantainc, Jcarantcinc s= G. quarantanc 
= S\y. I'arantan = Dan. karantanc (< F.) = Sp. 
cuarentena = Pg. = Pr. quaranicna^ 

caranicna^iO'F. quarantainc^ quarcniainc^ qua- 
rantine, F. quarantainc = Turk, karaniina, < 
It. qnarantina, qitarntiinaj qnarantana, qua- 
reniana, a number of forty, a period of forty 
days, esp. such a period of forty days,^ more 
or less, for tlio detention and observation of 
goods and persons suspected of infection, < 
ML. qiiarantcnO) qnarcntvna (after Boui.), a pe- 
riod of forty days, Lent, quaranlino, also a' 
measure of forty rods (soo qiiarintcnc)^ < L. 
quadrnginta{'>lt,qunranta=V.qnaranic)itdriyf 
sec forii/,'] 1. Aporiod of fortydnys. 
SpedilcnllV— (fl) ’Tho season of I.ont, (6) In lair, n jicriod 
of forty days during which the widow of n man dying 
seized laml nt coimnon law inny remain in her hnsbaiid'a 
chief mansion-house, and during whioh Umo licr dower 
is to be assigned, (c) Sec dof. 2. 

2. A term, originally of forty days, but now of 
varying length according to (he exigencies of 
tbo'case, during which a ship alTi^^llg in port 
and known or suspected to bo infected with a 
malignant contagious disease is obliged to for- 
bear all intercourse with tho place where she 
arrives. The I’nlted states fli-st adoptc<l aqunmnthte 
law 111 Februnrj', 1700. Tlds law remdred fedend ollU’era 
toa.sslst in executing .Stale or municipal quarantine regu- 
lations. On April '.auh, lb7^, a national <junmntlne lau 
was enacted, authorizing the establishment In certain con- 
tingencies of natlontd quarantines. 

To perform their qaaranfi'm’ (for thirty days ltd. 
Brow ne expressed It In the order of the C'ouncll, cmUniry 
to tho nupnrl of the utml, tliuiigh in the gcuend accepta- 
tion It biguincs now the tlting, not the tlmo spent In do- 
ing It) kcjnf*, Diary, Nu\. 2k\ ICdil. 

We eiimo into the port of Argo-UiU <iii the tweut> sec- 
onil, and went to the town ; I desired to ho ashonr tis one 
perhirmijig qttaraiitnin. 

I'ocxLc, Description of tho Hast, II. il. 17a 

3. The enforced isj)lation of individuals and 
certain objects coniiug, whether by .sea or by 
land, from a plnco where tlnngerotis eonimuni- 
cablc disease is presumably or aetually ]jro''ent, 
with a view to limiting the spread of Iho mal- 
ady. r*b/(7/a.— 4. lienee, by extension : (o) Tlio 
isolation of any person .sulToring or convales- 
cing from acute contagions disease. [C’ollocp] 
(6) Tlie isolation of n dwelling or of a town or 
distriet in which n conlagiou*! discaM* exisls. 

It was ... a relief when nelghbnurs nu lunger coiii»ld 
cred tlic house in qiiarnittinf [after tjphusi. 

Grnnie Klini, MIddlenmreh, xxaU. 

6. A jdaco or station wliere quarantine is en- 
forced. 

lie happened to mention that he had been tlirec years 
In Quamntinr, keeping wuteb o^or infected tr.n ellen*. 

Ji. Lands of (lit* S-amccn, p. 20. 

6. Tlie restriction within limits awarded to na- 
v.al cadets as a punishment. fU.S.]— Quarantine 
flag, a yellow ting dlsjilnyed by a pldp, to Imlleate llml pIic 
hris bten phueil In <iiianin(irie or that there is ennlaglous 
diseasu on bo.ird.— Quarantine of observation, see 
the <iuulatlon. 

A fjuaraiitiiif of <ih>prr(iti'i}\, »hleh Is usually for six or 
three days, and is impo'^cd «m vessels w itli 010.111 bills may 
be j)i‘jfi>iined at nil) pint. /.Vic'/r. />n7., .\X. IM. 

Sbotr-gun quarantino, forcible quanmtlne nut duly im- 
thonzid by law. (T. S ) 

quarantine (kwor'an-ten), r. f. ; ])rot. ami ]>p. 
quarantined, pjir. qiiarantiniiifi, [< qnaranliitr, 
u.] 1. To put under quarantine, in any sense 

of that word. — 2. Figuralivoly, to isolate, as 
by authority. 

The business of these fininistei.sl Is w-itb Imiiiiui nature, 
and from exactly tliut are the> quarantiual for j eais. 

ir. .1/. [hiker. Now Tlmolhj, p I.*!. 

quarefj «. An obsolete form of qiiirc'^. 
quare impedit (kwa'ro im'pc-difc). fSq called 
from tho L. xxords quare impedit, contained in 
tho \mtr L. quare, wliy (orig. two words, qua 
ru, forwhat cause: qua, abl. fom. of quis, who, 
what; re, abl. of res, thing, cause); impedit. 
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3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of impedirc, hinder, im- 
pede : see impede,’] In Eng, laio, the writ (re- 
quiring defendant to show why ho hindered 
plaintiff) used to try a right of presentation to 
a benefice. 

quarelf, n. See quarrcl\ quarrel^, quarrel^, 
quareletf, n. -An obsolete form of quarrelet, 
quarellet, «. An obsolete form of quarrclK 
quarentenef, v. [< ML. qnarentena (sc. ierroi), 
a furlong, an area of forty rods : see quaran- 
tine,] A square furlong. Vearson, Historical 
Maps of Eug., p. 51. 
quarert, Same as quarry^, 

quarierf, Soo guarricr^. 

quark (kwark), «. [Imitative; cf.fljmipi*.] Same 
ns quawk, 

quarD (kwlirl), v, A dialectal form of quarrel^, 
quarl2 (lavilvl), n, jTrob. a coutr. form of quar- 
rel'^ (applied, ns square is often applied, to an 
object of different shape).] In hrickmaking, a 
piece of fire-cln3'in the shape of a segment of a 
circle or similar form: it is used in construct- 
ing arches for melting-pots, covei*s for retorts, 
and tho like. 


Tho erection of nine si.v-ton pots requires I.**, 000 com- 
mon bricks, 10,000 llrc-brickp, ICO feet of quarter, to fire- 
clay blocks, and f» tons of fire-clay. Urc, Diet., 111. 07. 

Tho cover (of fi rctorll Is usually fonned of segments of 
stoiiownrc, or fireclay qitarU, bound together with Iron. 

Si>om' Vnciic, Mann/., I. ir)6. 

quarP (kwlirl). «. [Origin ohscurc.] A me- 
dusa or jellylisii. 

Sonic on the stony star-fish ride, . . . 

Ami some on t!io Jellied quart, that llings 
At oiiec u (Iiousaiid streamy stlngB. 

J, Jt, J)rakc, Culprit Kay, si. 10. 

quar-mant, n. A qimirnimn. 

The sturdy Qimr-aian with steel-headed Cones 
And inasde Sledges Rtentcth out tlie stones. 
iS'»/frr>'b’r, Ir. of Du Bartoss Weeks, n.,T!»c 3lnguincencc. 

quaroft, adi\ An oh.soleto dialectal form of 
ich< rcof, JlalUtrcU. 

quar-pitt, ». A slono-pit; a qunnw. Khallcy. 
[West ol Eng.] 
quarrf, u. and r. See quar"^, 
quarrel, a, A ^(iddlo English fonn of quarry'^. 
quarreD (kwor'(*l),«. [Earlj'inod.E.also 
qucrel ; < ME. qiiarcl, qiiarcll, quarcUc, qticrc!, 
quvrctc,<, OF. quereU, l'\ qia relic ^Vv, qittrela, 
qnen Ua = S]). qurrdla = Pg, querela ss It. quv- 
nla, < L. querda, u complaining, a complaint, 
< qurri, pp. qufstiis, complain, lament. Cf. 
qun'vnd, querimony, qiantlous, etc., from tho 
same source.] If. A comjduint; n lament; 
lamentation. 

Wlicmu‘1 comjncllcs iiUethy'ic foreyuerompinyntes or 
q\urelc)Htl plctyiigesV Chaucer, Boethius, 111. prose y. 
Thou lyf, thou lii^tc, lliou iiiantilR liclc, 
jiniohle my c:m«f mid iny querclel 

(joirer, 5t.s. .S<*c. Atithj. j:d, f, 30. (HoUiircll.) 

As his frondes weptc for lijm lyeugo on the hyerc they 
sajd ulthswetcniid decvouie which suflrcd her 
d A onto si rimat todejc wIlluMit coufe‘»’»lou nudpennuncc. 

Ooltleii I.e<teml, quoted in Tnuupt, I’nrv., p. 41U. 

If I shuhleherotmswiTe to nil llie^iw/iferrf* particularly 
niid 11“ the w«M»rtliyue‘‘«oof the thyugo reqiilreth. I inygbt 
f) ude matter sulUcIcut to innke a x olume of liisto qunull- 
lie, umi perlmppi s be tedious to suniine, 

Ji. JMcn (Flret Books on America, cd. Arher, p. M). 

2. An accusation; in fair, a complaint; an ac- 
timi, real or personal. 

The wars were scarce licgtm hut he. In fear 
Of quarrelf 'golnsl Ills Hie. lied from his couutr)-. 

Jhau amt J'l., Ijiwa of Candy, 1. 1. 

3. Cause, occasion, or luotivo of complaint, 
objection, dispute, contention, or debate; tl»o 
basis or ground of being at vuriunco with 
another; hence, the cause or side of a certain 
party nt variance with another. 

My quarrlt Is growndld vppon right. 

Which ge\ilh me conigc for to fight, 

Gcnerinte.i (H. I- T. 8 ), 1. 3210. 

MethlnksT could not die nuyw hero so contented ns In 
tho King's company; his cause being Just nndhls^uorrtf 
honourable. Shnk , Kon. ^ Iv. 1. I.t3, 

Ilerodlas Iind a ijimrr*/ against lilni. Markvi. 10. 

IIo thought he had u good quarrel to attack him. 

IJvlin^ihcd 


Uejolce and he meirj' In the Loid ; ho stout la his cause 
and quarrel 

J. liratl/vrtl. Letters (Parker Soc., 18r»3), II. 210. 
What Is your quarrel to “shallops ’*? 

Lcttera, I. 201. 

4t. Cause in general; reason; pica; grouiid. 

I undjTstnud that Mnstre Fytzwnter lialho n syatcr, n 
inayd, to marj’ ; . . . jc inny tcnchym.synscliowTll 
my servyse, . . , syclie abargayn rnyght he mad; , . . for 
then he shold he swer that I shold not be fiyttyng, and I 
had sycho a qwarell to kepc me nt home. 

Paston Letters, III. KM. 


Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for mid- 
dle age, and old men’s nurses, so as a man may have a 
quarrel to marry when ho will. 

Bacon, ilarriage and Single Life (ed. 1887), 

5. Altercation; an altercation; an angry dis- 
pute; a wrangle; a brawl. 

If I can fasten hut one cup upon him, 

With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
lie'll be as full of gwarre^ and offence 
As my young mistress’ dog. Shak., Othello, ii. 3. 52, 
It upon a sudden quarrel two pei-sons fight, and one of 
them kills the other, this is manslaughter. 

Blackstone, Com., IV. xiv. 

6. Abroach of friendship or concord; open vari- 
ance between parties; a fend. 

England was from the force of mere dynastic causes, 
dragged into the quarrel. Freeman, Korman Conq., V. 03. 

The Persian Ambassador has had a quarrel xvith the 
court, Greville, Memoirs, June 25, 1819. 

7t. A quarreler, [Eare.] 

Tlioiigh 't [pomp] be temporal, 

Yet if that quarrel, fortune, do divorce 
it from theuearer, 'tis a sufferance panging. 

^ Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 3. 14. 
Double quarrel, tfccfrs., a complaint of a clerk to the arch- 
bishop against an Inferior ordinary, for delay of justice. 

No double quarrel shall hereafter be granted out of any 
of tho archbishop’s courts at the suit of any ministerwho- 
soever. e.Ycept he shall first take his personal oath that 
the said cight-nnd-twenty days at the least arc expired, 
etc. Ojf/i Canon of the Church of Fngland (1603). 

To pick a quarreL See picA-i.— To take up a quarrelt, 
to compose or adjust a quarrel ; settle a dispute. 

I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel, 
butwlwn thop.irtIcs were met themselves, one of them 
thonglit but of nn If, . . . and they shook hands. 

Shak., As you Like It, v. 4. 104. 
i=Syn.6nnd 6. Quarrel, Altercation, Affray, Fray, Md^e, 
Bratrl, Broil, Scufle, JVranylc, Squabble, Feud. A quarreh 
Ir a matter of 111 feeling and hard words in view of sup- 
posed wrong: Itstopsiihstsliortof blows; anyuse beyond 
this is now figurative. Altercation is the spoken part of 0. 
quarrol, the parties speaking oltcrnntely. An altercation. 
la thus a quarrelsome dispute between two persons or two 
sides, Ajkray and fray express a quarrel that has come to 
Mows In a public place: they are often used of the strug- 
gles of war, Implying personal activity. MiVe emphasizes- 
the confusion In whicli those engaged in an affray orstrug- 
glo arc mingled. Braid emphasizes the iinl>ccoming char- 
acter nml noisiness of tho quarrel; while &r(n’f adds the Iclen. 
of entanglement, perhaps with Bcvcral: tivo arc enough 
for a l/raui ; nt least three ore needed for a broil : as, a brau V 
wHIj a neighbor; a neighborhood broil, \scujllcii, in this 
connection, a confused or uiullgnified struggle, at close 
quarters, between two, to throw each other down, or n 
similar struggle of many, A mangle is n severe, unrea- 
soning, and noisy, perhaps confused, altercation, k squab* 
hie is a j)ctty wnmglo. hut Is even less dignified or irration- 
al. k/exul is a deeply roote«l nnlmosity between two sets 
of kindred, two parties, or possibly two persons. Sec anf- 
mority. 

qiiarreD (kwor'el), r.; prot. tiiul pp. quarreled 
or quarrelled, ppr. quarreling or quarrelling, 
[Early moil, E, niRO quarcly qncrcl; COF. qucrc^ 
Irr, qnercUer, coinplnin, complain of. accuse, 
sue, clnim, F. qucrcUcr, quarrel with, scold, 
refl. have u quarrel, quarrel, = Pr, qucrclhar = 
Sp. qncrclUtr, complain, lament, bewail, com- 
plain of, = Pg, qucrclar, complain, =It. qucrc- 
Inrc, complain of, accuse, indict, refi. complain, 
lainenl, < L. qucrclari, make a complaint, ML. 
qucrclnrCf complain, complain of, accuse, < L, 
querela, complaint, quarrel: see quarrel^, a.] 

1, inirans. 1. To find cause of complaint ; find 
fault; cavil. 

There nrc many which nfilnne that they hnue sayled 
rowml nhowt Cnha, But whether It bee so or not, or 
w hetlier, enuyingo thegood fortunoof this man, they seeke 
occnRloiiB of f/tfrrfh’iu/i’ ngcjuistc hym, I can not iudge. 

Jt. J-hlcn, Ir. of Totcr MartjT (I’irst Books on America, 
[ed. Arber, p. 90). 

I would not gnnrrr? with n slight mistake, 

Jto'fcommon, tr. of Horace’s Art of Poetry'. 

I'lntor. I hope wo have no moro of these Alps to pass 

ox IT. 

Jh'ieator. No, no, 81r, only this ascent before yon, which 
you see is not very uneasy, and then jou will iio^more 
girnm’f with your way. Coffon, in Walton’s Angler, il. 232. 
All are iirono to quarrel 
With fate, when wonus destroy their gourd, 

Or mildew spoils their laurel. 

J'\ Locker, Tho Jester’s Moral. 

2. To dispute augrilj' or violenth*; contend; 
squabble. 

Not only, sir, this your all-llccnscd fool, 

But otlmr of your insolent rclinnc 
Do hourly carp and quarrel. Shak., Lear, i. 4. 222. 
And Jealousy, and Fear, aud Wrath, and War 
Qunrrcf'd, nUliough la heaven, about their place. 

J. Beaumont, Psyche, i. 105. 

If wo grumbled a little now and then, it was soon over, 
for we w'ero never fond enough to quarrel. 

Sheridan, Tho Duenna, i. 3. 

3t. To clisn^i-eo ; bo iiieongraous or incompati- 
ble ; fail to bo in accordance, in fonn or essence. 

Some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace she ow’ed, 

And put it to the foil. Shak., Tempest, iii. 1. 45. 



quarrel 

Some things arise of strange and quarrelling kind. 
The forepart lion, and a snake behind. 

Coivley, Davideis, ii. 

To quarrel with one’s bread and butter, to fall out 
witJi, or pursue a course prejudicial to, one’s own material 
interests or means of subsistence. =Syn. 2. To jangle, 
bicker, spar. 

II. trans. 1. To find fault with; challenge; 
reprove, as a fault, eiTor, and the like. [Scotch.] 
Say on, my bonny boy, 

Ye’se nae be gnarrcU’d by me. 

I'ouTig Akin (Child’s Ballads, 1. 181), 
2t. To disagree or contend with. 

They [Pharisees] envied the work in the substance, btit 
they quarrel the circumstance. Donne, Sermons, xviii. 

Vou will not sliglit me, madam? 
n'tf. Nor you'll not quarrel me? 

B. JonBon, De\*il is an Ass, iv. 3. 

3. To affect, by quarreling, in a manner indi- 
cated by a word or words connected: as, to 
quarrel a man out of his estate or rights, 
quarrel^ (kwor'ol), j?, [< ME. quarelj < OF. 

quarrel^ quarclj carrel^ later quarrcatiy F. car- 
rcan = Pr. cairel = Sp. cuadrillOf a small 
square, = It. quadrcllo, a square tile, a dia- 
mond, a crossbow-bolt, < ML. quadrcUus, a 
square tile, a crossbow-bolt, dim, of L, quad- 
runij a square: see quadruiu.'] 1. A small 
square, or lozenge, or diamond; a tile or pane 
of a square or lozenge 
form. Speciflcally— (ff)A small 
tile or paving-stone of square 
or lozenge form, (b) A small 
lozenge-sliaped pane of glass, 
orasquarc pane set diagonally, 
used in glazing a window es- 
pecially in the latticed window- 
frames formerly used in Eng- 
. land and elsewhere. 



5 pane measuring 77® 19’. 
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Quarrel*, 


And let your sk57iner cut both 
yesortesof theskynnes in smale 
peces triangle wyse, lyke halfe a 
quarell of a glasse wjndowe. 

Bahecs J?oot(E. E. T. S.), p. 247, 

\VcarerightCornish diamonds. 

Trim. Yes, we cut 
Outgufrrrcf«and break glasses 
where wc go. 

Zliddlcton a7id Boirleg, Fair 
(Quarrel, ii. 2. 

2. A bolt or arrow ha^•iDg a square or four- 
^ edged head, especially a cross- 

bow-bolt of such form. 

I sigh (saw) yet nrwis rcyne. 

And grounde quarch sharpe of stccle. 

Bom. 0 / the Base, 1. 1S23. 
.Schot sore alio y-vcrc; 

QuarcU, anves, they fly smerte ; 

The fyched Men thruj heed A herte. 

.drf/<t<r(ed. Furnivall), 1. 4G1. 
A seruaunt . . . was found shooting a 
qunrrcll of a crossobow with a letter. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, II. S7. 
ITerc be two arblasts, comrades, with 
wfndlaces and rpnarref/r— to the barbican 
with you, and see you diive each bolt 
through a Saxon brain ! 

Scott, Ivanhoe, xxviiL 
3. Ajq instrument with a head 
shaped like that of the crossbow- 
holt. (a)Aglaziers’diamnnd. (MAkiud 
of graver, (c) A stone-masons’ chisel. 

quairel^fCltwor'cl),)!. [Early mod. E. also quar- 
rcll, quarcl ; < ^lE. quarcllc, qucrcllcj a quany, a 
var. of quarrer, < OF. quarrcrc, a quarry: see 
quarri/^.'] Aquany where stone is cut. Cat/i. 
Auq.j p. 29G. 

quarreler, auarreller (kwor'cl-er), 7i. [< JIE. 
qucrclou}‘j < OF. qucrclour, qucrclcur, F. qncrcl- 
lcur,<. qucrclcr, quarrel: see quarreU, r,] Oiio 
who quan’cls, wrangles, or fights. 

Quenche, fals qucrclour, th^ quenc of heven th*; will quite ! 

Bookc of Precedence (E. E. T. S,, extra scr.), i. GO. 

Besides that he ’s a fool, he 'a a great quarreller. 

3, 31. 

quarrelet (kwor'el-ot), n. [< quarrel- + -ct.'] 
A small sqnaro or (liamoncl-sliai)ed piece; a 
small lozenge. 

Some ask’d how pearls did grow and where? 

Then spoke I to my girle 

To part her lips, and skew’d them there 
The quarelets of pearl. 

Herrick, Tlie Kock of Bubies and Quairic of Pearls. 

quarreller, n. See quarreler. 

quarreloust, quarrelloust (kwor'el-us), a. 
[Also quarellous; < ilE. ^querclous, < OF. qucrc- 
los, qucrclcux, F. querclleux, < qucrclc, quaiTcl: 
see quarrcl^.^ Apt or disposed to quaiTel ; 
petulant; easily provoked to enmity or con- 
tention; of things, causing or proceeding from 
quarreling. 

Neither angry without cause, neither yunrcffoiw without 
colour. Byly, Euphues, Anat. of "Witjp. 145, 
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As quarrelous as the weasel. 

Shak., Oymbeline, ill. 4, 1C2. 
And who can tell what huge outrages might amount of 
such quarreloxts and tumultuous causes? 

Q.fiarvey, Foure Letters, ii. 

quarrel-pane (kwor'el-pan), n. Same as quar- 

rcl^j 1 (b). 

Boland Grteme hath . . . broke a quarrel-pane of glass 
in the turret window. Scott, Abbot, xxxiv. 

quarrel-picker (kwor'el-pik^6r), w. 1. One 
who picks quarrels; one who is quarrelsome. 
[Rare.] — 2. A glazier: with punning allusion 
to quarrel^, ?i., 3 (a). 

quarrelsome (kwor'el-sum), a. [< quarrel + 
-somc.^ Apt to quarrel; given to brawls and 
contention; inclined to petty fighting; easilj" 
irritated or provoked to contest; irascible; 
choleric; petulant; also, proceeding from or 
characteristic of such a disposition. 

Ue would say I lied : this is called the Countercheck 
Quarrelsome. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 85. 

quarrelsomely (kwor'el-sum-li), adv. In a 
quarrelsome manner; with a quarrelsome tem- 
per ; petulantly. 

quarrelsomeness (Invor'el-sum-nes), n. The 
stato of being quan'olsome; disposition to en- 
gage in contention and brawls ; petulance. 

Although a man by liis quarreltnmencss should for once 
have been engaged in a bad actioit . . . 

Bentham, Introd. to Morals and Legislation, xii. 33, note. 

quarrender (.'iwor'en-der), A kind of apple. 
Varies. [Prov. Eng.] 

He . . . had no ambition whatsoever beyond pleasing 
his father and mother, getting by honest means the maxi- 
mum of red quarrenders and mazard cherries, .and going 
to sea ulien he was big enough. 

Kingsley, Westward Ho, i. 
quarrerf, n. AMiddloEnglish form of quarry'^. 
quarriable(lc\vor'i-.a-bl), a. [< quarry^ + -able.'] 
Capable of being quarried. 

Ihc arable soil, tlic quarriahlc rock. Emerson. 

quarried (kwor'id), .rt. [< quarry'^ + -ed-.] 
Paved with ouaiTies. See quarry^, w., 1 (a). 

In those days the quarried parlour was InnoceiJt of a 
carpet. George Eliot, Ess.ays, p. 148. 

quarrier^ (kwor'i-or), u. [< ME. quaryour. quer- 
vour,i OF. quarricryi LL. quadratarius, ixsiowc- 
cutter,< quadratuSy squared (saxum quadraiuniy 
a squared stone): sec quarry-. Cf. LL. quadra- 
tor, a stono-eiitter, lit. ^squarer,’ < quadrarc, 
mako square: see quadrator, quadrate,"] One 
who works in a quany; a quarr>nnan. 

Aboute hym Icftc he no inasotin 
TJmt atooii coude Icye, ne querrottr. 

Bom. of the Bose, !. 4149. 
The men of Borne, which were the conquciors of all na- 
tions about them, were now of w.irriors become quarriers. 
hewers of stone and day laborers. 

Holland, Ir. of Li-^^p. 35. (Davies.) 
When In wet weather the quarricr can sit chipping his 
stone Into poj table sli.apc. Harper's Mag., LX.K. 243. 

quarrier-t, quariert, «. [Also currier (see cur- 
rier-)', < OF. *quaricr, ult. < L. quadrat us, 
square: see quarry"^, quarts, square,] A wax 
candle, consisting of a square lump of wax with 
a wick in the center. Also called quariou. 

All the cndcs of quarriers and prickets. 

Ord. a/id Beg., p. 295. (Halliuell.) 
, To light the waxen quariers 
The aunclcnt nurcc is prest. 

Bomeus and Jxdict. (Narcs.) 
quarry^ (kwor'i), a, and ». [Early mod. E. 
also quarrey, quary : < ME. quarry, quarrey, 
quarre, square, thick, < OF. quarre, F. carre, 
square, < L. quadratus, squared, square ; as a 
noun, L. quadratum, iieut., a square, a quadrate, 
LL. quadratus, m., a square: see quadrate, of 
which is a dotiblet.] I.f a. 1. Square; 

quadrate. 

Quarri^ schcld, gode swenl of stcil. 

And laiince stef, bitcand wel. 

Arthoxtr and Merlin, p. 111. (Halliwclt.) 
Tlic simplest form of mould is that employed for stamp- 
ing flat diamond-shaped pieces of glass for f/wanv/glazing. 

Gla.’is-tnaking, p. SS. 

The windows were of small quarru panes. 

Quarterly Bev., CXLVI, 47. 
2. Stout; fat; corpulent. 

Thycke man lie wasyron, bot he nas nogt wel long ; 
Quarry he was, and wel yiiiade vorto be strong. 

Bob. of Gloucester, p. 412 
A gwrtrrr/, fatman, obesus. Cof<’*,Iiat. Diet (HalluccU.) 
IL pl.( 2 'Mrtrnc.s (-iz). 1. A square or loz- 
enge. Speciflcally— (a) A small square tile or paving- 
stone : same as quarrel-, 1 (a). 

To be sure a stone floor was not the pleasantest to dance 
on, but then, most of the dancers had known what it was 
to enjoy a Christmas dance on kitchen quarries. 

George Eliot. 


quarry-hawk 

(&) A small square or lozenge-shaped pane of glass : same- 
as quarrel-, 1 (6). 

The Thieves, . . . taking out some Quaries of the Glass,, 
put their Hands in and rob the Houses of their Window- 
Curtains. 

Quoted in Ashton's Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, 

(I. 74. 

Hartley’s rolled coloured-plate, and quarries stamped by 
mechanical pressure, are also largely used where translut 
cency is required without transparency. 

Glass-making, p. 92, 
2t. A bolt or arrow with a square head: same as 
quarrel^, 2. 

quarry^ (kwor'i), ?i.; pi. quarries (-iz). [< ME. 
quarryc, also quar, altered, by confusion with 
quarry^, from earlier Qwrtrrcr, quarrerc, quarcr, 
quarcrc, < OF. quarriere, F. can'ierc, < ML, 
quadraria, a quarry, a place where stones are 
cut or squared (suggested byLL. quadratarius, 
a stone-cutter, lit. ‘a squarer^: see qttarricr'^), 
< L. quadratus, square, pp. of quadrarc, make 
square, square: see quarry"^, quadrate.] A 
place, cavern, or pit where stones are dug 
from the earth, or separated, as by blasting 
with gunpowder, from a large mass of rock. 
The word mine is generally applied to the excavations 
from which metals, metalliferous oies, and coal are taken ; 
from quarries are taken all the various materials used for 
building, as marble, freestone, slate, lime, cement, rock, 
etc. A quarry is usually open to the day; a mine is gen- 
erally covered, communicating with the surface by one or 
more shafts. See minc^. 

Thei saie, a litel hem bi-side, a semliche quarrcrc, 
Vnder an heis hel, nl holwe newe diked. 

William of Palcmc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2232. 

That Stone luiigh in the Quarry grew 
Which now a perfect Venus shews to View. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love, 
A quarrif is an open excavation where the works are 
visible nt the surface. Dainbridgc, On Mines, p. 2. 

quarry2 (kwor'i), v. t. ; pret. and pp. quarried, 
quarrying, [i quarry'^, n.] To dig or take 
from a quairy: as, to quarry marble. 

Partof the valley, if not the whole of it, has been formed 
by quarrying away the crags of marble and conglomerate’ 
limestone. B. Taylor, Lands of the Saracen, p. 89. 

Scarped cHlT and quarried stone. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, Iv. 
quarry^ (kwor'i), n. [< ME. qutrrc, hjrrCj<. OF. 
cuirre, curcc, F. curcc, quarry, orig. the refuse 
parts of an animal slain, given to the hounds 
in its skin, < cuir, skin, liide, < L. corinm, hide: 
s6o corium.] If. The refuse parts of an ani- 
mal slain in tho chase, given in the sldn to the 
hounds: as, to make the quarry (to open and 
skin tho animal slain, and give the refuse to 
the hotinds). 

And after, wliennc the hert is splayed and ded, ho uiu 
docth hym. and innketh his kryn'c, and enquyrreth or re* 
wardeth Ids houndes, and so he hath gret likyngo. 

MS. Bodt. .540. (Hallticcll.) 
pen fersly tliay flokked In folk at the laste, 

(V nuykly of tho quelled den* a guerre thay maked. 

Sir Gaivayne and the Green Kniy/d (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1324. 

2. A beast of the chase when pursued or 
slain ; any creature hunted by men or by 
beasts or birds of prey, especially after it has 
been killed. 

I watch’d his eye, 

And saw how falcon-like it tower’d, and flew 
Upon the wealthy quarry. 

Fletcher (and another), False One, iv, 1. 

As a falcon from the rocky height. 

Hot quarry seen, impetuous at tlie sight, 
Forth-springing instant, darts herself fiom high, 
Shoots on the wing, and skims along the sky. 

Pope, Iliad, xiii. 92. 

3. Hunted or slaughtered game, or any object 
of eager pursuit. 

And let mo use my sword, lid make a quarry 
With thousands of these quarter'd slaves. 

Shak., Cor., i. 1. 202. 
quarry^t (kwor'i), r. [< quarry'’^, ?j.] I. in- 
traus. To prey, as a vulture or harpy. 

Like the vulture that is day and nigfit quammig upon 
Prometheus’s liver. Sir B. L'Estrange. 

IL traus. To provide with prey. 

Now I am bravely quarried. Beau, and FI. 

A soldier of renown, and the first provost 
That ever let our Roman eagles fly 
On swarthy iEgypt, quarried with her spoils. 

B. Jonsoji, Poetaster, v. 1. 

quarry-faced (Icwor'i-fast), a. Roug!-. faced, 
as taken from 
the quany: 

noting a type If-*' ^ A ;'- J 


of building- ^ 

stone and ina- {(il ,v! ’'s'k-l'ilf 

smivv built, nf 


soiiiy built of 
such stone. 

quarry - hawk 

(kwor'i-liak), 



Quarry faced or Rock faced Masonry, 



quarry-liawk 

n. An old entered and reclaimed haT^k. Hal- 
liv'cV. 

quarrying-macMne (kwor'i-ing-ma-slien'^), n. 
A form of gang-drill for cutting cliannels in 
iiativcrock; a rock-drill. Such machines are usu- 
ally combined in construction with the motor \\hich oper- 
ates them, and are placed on a railway-track for conve- 
nience in mo\ ing them along the surface of the stone to be 
cut. 

quarryman (kwor'i-man), ??.; pi. quarrymen 
(-men). [< quarry'^ + vioa.'] A man ^vlao is 

occupied in quarrying stones, 
quarry-slave (kwor'i-slav), n. A slave com- 
pelled to "work in a quarry. 

Thou go not, like the quamj slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon. Bryant, Thanatopsis. 

quarry-water (kwor'i-wa'^ter), n. The water 
which is mechanically held between the par- 
ticles of a newly quarried rock, and which 
gradually disappears by evaporation when this 
is kept from exposure to the weather, a part of 
tliis water only disappears after the rock has been lieated 
to the boiling-point, and this is usually called hygroscoiric 
moisture. 'Ihe quantity of quairj’-water held by rocks 
varies greatly in amount, according to their composition 
and texture. Some rocks w’hich aie so soft that they can 
be cut with a saw or chisel when freshly quarried become 
much harder after exposure to the air for a few weeks. 

The longer the stone (limestone) has been exposed to 
the air, tlie less fuel will he consumed in driving oif its in- 
herent moisture, ov quarry-uatcr. 

Spans' Encyc. Manuf., I. 619. 
■quart! (kwart), ». [< ME. quarto^ < OF. quartc, 
F. quarto, f,, < L. qiiarta (sc. ]}ars), a fouith 
part; cf. OF. quart, F. quart, m., = Sp. cuarto 
= Pg. quarto = It. quarto, fourth, a fourth part, 
quarter; < L. quarius, fourth (= 'Ei, fourth), ap- 
par. for ^quatartus, with ordinal (superl.) for- 
mative -ius (E. -tU), < quattuor = E.four: seo 
four, and compare quadrate, quarter'^, etc.] If. 
A fourth part or division; a quarter. 

And Camber did possesse the Western quart. 

Spenser, F. q., II. x. 14. 

2. A unit of measure, the fourth part of a gal- 
lon ; also, a vessel of that capacity. Every gallon 
of liquid measure has a quart, and in the United States 
there is a quart of dry measure, although tlie use of the 
gallon of that measure is confined to Great Britain, In 
England the peck, or fourth part of a bushel, is sometimes 
called a qtiart. 

1 United States liquid quart = 0.94CS liter. 

1 United States dry quart = 1,1017 liters. 

1 imperial quart = 1.1359 liters, 

1 Scotch quart == a. 898 liters. 

Before the adoption of the metric system, there were mea- 
sures of capacity corresponding to the quart in almost 
every part of Eui’ope. 

Go fetch me a quart of sack ; put a toast in ’t, 

Shafe., Jf. AV. of W., iii. 5. 3. 
Yet would you . , . rail upon the hostess, . . , 

Because she brought stone jugs and no seal’d quarts. 

Shale., T. of the S,, Ind., ii. 89. 
Glass bottles of all qualities I buys at three for a half- 
penny, . . . but very seldom indeed 2d., unless it’s some- 
thing very prime and big like the old quarts. 

Mayhew, London Labour and London Poor, II. 122. 

3. In music, the interval of a fourth: prefixed 
to the name of an instrument, it denotes one 
pitched a fourth lower or a fourth higher than 
the ordinary instimment. 

A succession of parallel quaris, quints, and octaves, 
which would be intolerable to modern ears. 

The Academy, Jan. 18, 1S90, p. 51. 

4. In Gloucestershire and Leicestershire, Eng- 
land, three pounds of butter; in the Isle of 
Man, seven pounds — that is, the fourth part 
of a quarter. — 5. A Welsh measure of length 
or surface ; a pole of 3-J to 4A yards. 

quart^ (kiirt), v. [< F. quarto, a sequence of 
four cards at piquet, also a position in fencing; 
particular uses of quarto, a fourth : see quarO-.~\ 

1. In card-playing, a sequence of four cards. 
A quart major is a sequence of the highest four 
cards in any suit. 

If the elder hand has quart major and two other Aces, 
the odds arc only 5 to 4 against his taking in either the 
Ten to his quart, or another Ace. 

The .47nmca7i Hoyle, p. 13G. 

2. One of the eight thrusts and parries in fen- 
cing. A thrust in quart is a thrust, with the nails up- 
ward, at the upper breast, wliich is given direct from the 
ordinary position taken by two fenceis when they engage, 
tlie loft of their foils touching. A parry in quart guards 
this blow. It is produced by carrying the hand a few 
inches to the left without lowering hand or point. — Quart 
and tierce, practice between fencers, one thrusting in 
quai t and tier ce (seo tierce) alternately, and the other parry- 
ing in the same positions. It is confounded with Hrerau 
mur (fencing at the wall), which is simply practice for the 
legs, hand, and eyes against a stationary mark, usually a 
plastron hung on the wall. 

The assassin stab of time was parried by the quart and 
tierce of art. Smollett, tr. of Gil Bias, iv. 7. 

How subtle at tierce ayid quart of mind with mind ! 

Tennyson, In Meinoriam, W. G. Ward. 
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quartet, a. [ME. quart, qnartc, qtcarte, quert, 
qu'crt, tchert; origin obscure.] Safe; sound; in 
good health. Prompt. Parv., p. 420. 
quartet, W. [ME. quart, qwart, querte: < quart'^, 
<7.] Safety; healtli. 

Againe alle our care hit is our quert. 

Uoly Hood(E. £. T. S.), p. 103. 
A ! worthy lordc, wolde thou take heede, 

I am full olde and oute of aicarte, 

That me liste do no dales uedc, 

Bot yf gret mystir me garte. York Plays, p. 41. 
AVith beaute and with hodyly quarte 
To serve the I toke noone heede. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 174, 
Loue us helith, & makith in qwart. 

And liftith us up in-to heuene-riche. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 23. 

quartan (kwiir'tan), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
also quariain; < SlE. quarlcync, < OP. quartainc, 
P. quartainc = Pr. quurtana, cartana = Sp. ciiar- 
tana = Pg. quarlao = It. quartana, < L. qiiar- 
tana (se. febris), quartan fever, fem. of quar- 
ianns, of or pertaining to the fourth, < quarius, 
fourth: seequarfl.'] 1 . a. Havingtodo with the 
fourth; especially, occurring every fourth day: 
as, a quartan ague or fever (one which roeurs 
on the fourth day — that is, after three da)'s). 

The 9 imrt«n-fever, shrinking every limb, 

Sets me a-capering straight. 

Ford, Perkin AA’arbcck, iii. 2. 
The sins shall return periodical!}’, like the revolutions 
of a quartan ague. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. 1835), I. 104. 

II. u. 1. An intermitting ague that occurs 
every fourth day, botli days of consecutive oc- 
currence being counted, as on Sunday, Wednes- 
day, Saturday, Tuesda)% etc. 

After you felt your selfe deliuered of your quartainc. 

Guevara, Letters (tr. by Hellowcs, 1577), p. 13. 

The quarteyn isgendridof mychehabotindaunccof mal- 
encolye that is corrumpld withinne the body. 

Booke of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 20. 

2. A measure containing the fourth part of 
some other measure. 

quartanert, n. [ME. quartenare, < ML. quar- 
icnarius, < quartana, thoquartan: see quartan,'] 
One who has the quartan, 
quartation (kwar-ta'shon), n. [< L. quartus, 
fourth (seo quart^), + -ation.] The parting of 
gold and sih'^or by the use of nitric acid. It is so 
called because an alloy consisting of more than one part of 
gold to three parts of silver is very little affected by the 
acid ; lienee it is necessary, In the case of alloys very rich in 
gold, to fuse them with so much additional silver that the 
gold shall form not more than a fourth of the whole. 

In that operation that refiners call quartation, which 
they employ to purify gold, three parts of silver are so ex- 
quisitely mingled by fusion with a fourth part of gold 
(whence the operation is denominated) that the resulting 
mass acquires several new qualities by virtue of the com- 
position. Boyle, Works, I. *504. 

quart d’ecut (kar da-ku'). [P-] An old Frencli 
coin: same as crtrdec«. 

Sir, for a quart-d'^cu he will sell the fee-simple of his 
salvation. Shah, All’s AVell, iv. 3. 311. 

quarte (kUrfc), n. [F., lit. a fourth part: see 
quarts, quarC^.] Same us quari^. 
quarter! (kwar'ter), n. [< ME. quarter, quar- 
iere, dial, whartcr, quarter (= D. I warticr =z 
G. quartierz= Sw. quarter = Dan. I'vartcer, quar- 
ter), < OF. quartier, quarter, cartier, a fourth 
part, quarter, as of mutton, etc., = Sp. cuartcl 
= quartcl = lt, quartiero, quartiere, quarter, 

< L, quartarius, a fourth part of any measure, 
esp. of a sextarhis, a quarter, quartern, ^IL. 
quartarius, also nexit. quartarium, also (after 
Rom.) qnartcrius, quaricrium, a quarter, etc.,< 
L. 5tm?’fa5,fom:th: see(/a«7’fl. Ct quartei'^.] 1. 
One of four equal or equhmleut parts into Avhieh 
anything is or may be divided; a fourth part 
or portion; one of four equal or corresponding 
divisions. 

I have a kinsman not past three quarters of a mile hence. 

Shah, W, T%, iv. 3. 85. 

Specifically — (a) The fourth part of a yard or of an ell. 

The stuarde in honde schalle haue a stafe, 

A fyngur gret, two wharters long. 

To reule the men of court ymong. 

Bahees Book (E. E. T, S.), p. 010. 
His arrowes were flue long, headed with the 

splinters of a white christnll like stone. 

Capt. John Smith, AA'orks, 1. 120. 
(&) The fourth part of a liundrodweight — that is, 28 
pounds, the hundredweight being equal to 112 pounds. 
Abbreviated qr. (c) In England, as a legal measure of 
capacity, eight bushels. Locally, 1(^ 12, or 9 bushels, 8 
bushels and 3 pecks, or 8 bushels, 2 pecks, and 2^ quarts 
are variously called a quarter. 

Holding land on which he could sow three-quarters of 
an imperial quarter oi corn and three imperial of 

potatoes. Quarterly Bev., CLXII. 387. 

(d) The fourth part of an hour. 


quarter 

Sin’ your ti-ue love was at your yates, 

It's but twa gnu past. 

The Drowned Lovers (Child’s Ballads, 11. 179). 

He always is here as the clock ’s going fi\c — 

AA’hereis he? . , . Ah. it Is cluining the yunrtcr.' 

F. Locker, The Old Government Clerk, 
(c) In astron., the fourth part of the moon’s period nr 
monthly revolution : as, the first quarter after the change 
or full, (/) One of the four parts into m inch the horizon 
is supposed to be divided; one of the four cardinal points: 
as, the four quarters of the globe; but, more widely, any 
region or point of the compass: as, from uhat quarter 
does the wind blow? people tiuonged in from all quarters; 
lienee, indefinitely, any direction or source : as, iny infor- 
mation comes from a high quarter. 

Upon Elam will I bring the four winds from the four 
quarters oi heaven. • Jer. xlix. 3G. 

I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, 
from the same quarter, that your guardian, Sir Peter, and 
Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well as could he 
w’ished. Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. l. 

ty) In iiac., the fourth part of the distance from one 
point on the compass-card to another, being the fourth of 
11“ 15' — that is, about 2“ 49’. Also called quarter-point, 
ill) The fourth part of the year; specifically, in schools, 
the fourth part of the teaching period of the year, gener- 
ally ten or eleven weeks. 

I have seiTed your worship truly, sir, this eight years ; 
and if I cannot once or twice in a quarter bear out a 
knave ... I have but a veiy little credit. 

Shah, 2 Hen. lA^, v. 1 . 53. 

There was a fiction that Mr.AA’opsle examined the schol- 
ars once a quarter, Diikem, Great Expectations, vii. 
(t) A silver coin, equal to one fourth part of a dollar, or 
twenty-five cents ; also, the sum of twenty-five cents. 
[U, S.) {)) One fourth part of the body or carcass of an ani- 
mal, in the case of butcher’s meat including a leg : as, a 
fore or hind quarter of mutton ; especially, one of the liiiid 
quarters ; a haunch : generally in the plural : as, the qiiar- 
ffirfi of a horse. See cut under /lom. (fr) 

In her.‘. (1) One of the four parts into v \ y 

which a shield is divided by quartering. ] 

The four quarters are numbered ns fol- 
lows : 1 , dexter chief ; 2, sinister chief ; | 

3, dexter base ; 4, sinister base. (2) An 
ordinary occupying one fourth of the 
field, and placed (unless otherwise di- 
rected) in the dexter chief, as shown in 
the cut; also, sometimes, same ns can- 
fonl,4. (Oln^/iOCTna/anjr, thepartofthe Quarter, 
shoe or boot, on either side, between the 
hack of tlie heel and a line drawn downward from the 
ankle-hone or thereabout ; hence, that part of the leather 
which occupies the same place, whether the actual upper- 
leather of the shoe or a stiff lining. Sec cut under hoot. 

Lace shoe upper, consisting of vamp, qiiarter, and facing 
for eyelet holes. Ure, Diet., lA'. no. 

(m) Naut. : (1) The part of a ship’s side between the after 
part of the main chains and tlie stern. (2) The part of a 
yard between the slings and the yard-arm. (n) Infaniery, 
the part of a horse’s foot between the toe and the heel, 
being the side of tlie coffin. A false quarter is a cleft in 
the hoof extending from the coronet to the shoe, or from 
top to bottom. AVhen for any disorder one of the quar- 
ters is cut, the horse is said to be quarter-cast, (o) In arch., 
a square panel inclosing a quatrefoil or other ornament; 
also, an upright post in partitions to which the laths are 
nailed, (p) In a cask, the part of the side between the 
bulge and the chime, (j) In the dress of n millstone, a 
section of the dress containing one leader and branches, 
(r) In carp., one of the sections of a winding stair, (s) In 
cork-cutting, a parallelepiped of cork ready to be rounded 
into shape, (t) In printing, any one of the four corners 
of a cross-barred chase, (u) In mime, same as quarter- 
note. 

2. A distinct division of a surface or region ; a 
particular region of a town, city, or country; 
a district; a locality: as, the Latin quarter ot 
Paris; the Jews’ quarter in Rome. 

Some part of the town was on fire eveiy night ; nobody 
knew for what reason, nor what was the qxiarter that was 
next to he burnt. Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 624. 

To the right and left of the great thoroughfares are by- 
streets and quarters. E. IF. Lane, Modern Egyptians, I. G. 

Hence — 3. A position assigned or allotted; 
specific place ; special location ; proper posi- 
tion or station. 

The Lord high-Marshall vnto each his quarter 
Had not assigned. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s AVeeks, i. 1. 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements. Milton, P. L., iri. 714. 
More specifically— (re) The proper stations of officers and 
men on a man-of-war in battle, in exercise, or on inspec- 
tion: in the plural. The exeicise of the guns, as in bat- 
tle. is distinguished as general quarters, (b) Place of lodg- 
ing; temporarj’ residence; shelter; entertainment: usu- 
ally ill the plural. 

The Duke acquaints his Friends, who hereupon fall 
every one to his Quarter. The Earl of AA’^arwick fell upon 
the Lord Clifford’s Quarter, where the Duke of Somerset 
liasting to the Rescue was slain. Baker, Chronicles, p. 193. 

I shall have time enough to lodge you in your quarters, 
and afterwards to perform my own journey. 

Cotton, in AA’alton’s Angler, ii. 223. 
(c) A station or an encampment occupied by troops ; a 
place of lodgment for officers and men: usually in the 
plural: as, they went into winter ^arerfer^. Compare /lead- 
quarters. 

Had all your quarters been as safely kept 
As that whereof I had the government, 

AA'^e had not been thus shamefully surprised. 

Shah, 1 Hen. A'^I., ii. 1. 63. 






quarter 

When the service has been read, and the last volley has 
been fired over the buried soldier, the troops march to 
quarters nith a quick step, and to a livelj-^ tune. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxx. 
(d) pi. The cabins inhabited by the negroes on a planta- 
tion, in the period of slavery. [Southern U. S.J 
Let us go out to the quarters, grandpa; they will be 
dancing by now*. Harper's Mag., LXXVIIl. 253. 

4f. [Appar. duo to the phrase to l-ccp quarter 
</<).] Peace; concord; amity. [Bare.] 

Friends all but now, even now, 

In qttaricr, and in terras like bride and groom. 

Shak., OUieUo, ii. 3. 180. 

5f. Friendly intoreoiTrse. 

If jour more serious business do not call you, 

•-"•t me hold quarter with you ; we will talk 
An hour <^111 cpiickly. Beau, and FI., Philastcr, ii. 2. 
Alternate quarters, in her. See nffernutr.— Close- 
quarters. Samca9rfo^fl./f/7jfe._Grand quarter, in her., 
one of tlra four primarj- divisions in quaitciinp.— Great 
Quarter Court. Same as CouH of Amstauts (which see, 
under rotfri). -On the quarter dictut), strictly, 4G* abaft 
the beam : gcneniUy used to designate a position between 
abeam and astern.— Quarter binding. See binding.^ 
Quarter gasket. Sec gasket^To beat to quarters. 
.«ee beat i To come to Close quarters. See cW-‘.— To 
keep quartert, (a) To keep the proper place or station. 

They do best wlio, if they cannot but admit love, yet 
make it Keep piarter, and sever it ^^hoUy from their seri- 
ous aflairs. lioeoji, love (cd. 18S7). 

ih) To keep peace. Compare quarter^. 

I knew two that were competitors for the sccretaiy's 
place in Queen Elizabeth's time, and yet kept good quar- 
ter between themselves. Bacon. Cunning (ed. 1SS7). 

For (he Venetians endeavour, as much as in them lies, 
to keep good quarters with the Tuik. 

Saudys, Travailcs, p. 0. 
(ct) To make iini^o or distnrb.mcc; apparently an ironi- 
cal use. 
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Slen, They [the Shallow family] may give the dozen white 
luces in their coat ; , . . I may quarter, coz. 

Skal. You may, by marrying. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 23. 
‘'Look at the banner,” said the Abbot; "tell me what 
are the blazonries. ” "The arms of Scotland,” said Ed- 
ward; “the lion and its tres3ure,^«ar/<jr^ . . . with three 
cushions.” Scott, Monastery, xxxvii. 

8. In maplUj to make wrist-pin holes in, 90° 
apart: said of locomotive driving-wheels. — 9. 
In sporting, to ran^e or beat (the ground) for 
game: with indefinite it: said of hunting-dogs. 

In order to complete the education of the pointer In 
ranging or beating his ground, it is not only nccessaiy 
that he should quarter it, as it is called, but that he should 
do it with every' advantage of the wind, and also without 
losing time by dwelling on a false scent. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 229. 
To hang, draw, and quarter. See hang.— To quar- 
ter the sea, to bring the sea first on one quarter and 
then on the other: frequently done with a small boat 
running before .a heavy sea with plenty of sea-room. 

II, intrans. 1. To he stationed; remain in 
quarters; lodge; have a temporary residence. 

Some fortunate captains 
That quarter with him, and arc truly valiant. 

Have rtuiig the name of Happy Cfcsar on liim. 

Fletch€r(and another), False One, iv. 2. 
That night they quartered in the woods. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's tVorks, I. 153. 

2. Kant., to sail with tho wind on the quarter. 
Wo were now as<;urcd they were Spaniards; and there- 
fore wo put away. Quartering, ami steering N. W. 

Dantpicr, Voyages, II. ii. 20. 

3. To sbiff; beat about; eliiinge position, so as 
to got advantage of an adversary. 

They quarter over tlie ground again and again, Tom 
always on the defensive. 


quartered 

For quarterage of a soldier, 5s. per week. 

Connecticut liecords, II. 380. (Bartlett.) 

3. A certain special tax. See the quotation. 

They [the Homan Catholics] could not obtain the free- 
dom of any town corporate, and were only suffered to carry 
on their trades in their native cities on condition of pay- 
ing special and vexatious impositions known by the name 
of quarterage. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., ii. 

quarter-angled (kwar'ter-aiig''''gld), a. In her., 
same as qiiitdraie, S. 

quarter-aspect (kwar'ter-as''pekt), n. In as- 
tro!., the aspect of two planets whose positions 
are 90° apart on the zodiac, 
quarter-hack (kwar'tfer-hak), n. A certain 
player or position in foot-hall. See hach-l, 
n., 12. 

quarter-hadge (kwar'tfer-haj), n. Kant., orna- 
mentation on the quarters of a ship, 
quarter-hend (kwar'ter-hend), n. In a pipe, 
a bond the arc of which snhtends an angle of 
90°. 

quarter-hill (kwar'tfer-hil), n. Nant, a list of 
tlie stations on hoard a man-of-war for men to 
take in time of action. 

quarter-hitts (kwdr'ter-hits), ». j)!. Vertical 
posts or timbers projecting above the deck on 
a vessel’s quarter, to which hawsers, tow’-lines, 
etc., may be secured. 

quarter-blanket (kwar'ter-hlang'’ket), n. A 
horse-blanket intended to cover only the hack 
and a part of the hips. It is usually put on un- 
der tho iiarness. 

quarter-blocks (kwar'tfer-bloks), «. pi. Nuut., 
blocks underneath a yard close in amidships, 
for the clew-lines and tho sheets of the sail set 


Sin" Iti Iip, Sir Ai tliur, no more in the house 3-011 shall 
prate ; 

For all 3011 Kept such a </i'(trtrr, 3-011 arc out of the coiiiioell 
of state. Wri'jM's Pnliticnl /Inrinth.p. 150. tZlaUimU.) 
This evi-nlti" conic Hctt3- Ttlnicr anti tho tiro Jtc-rcers, 
ami W. a.itrlier, and 11103- had lldJlcrs, and danced, and 
a ouartcr. Pepip, Diaiy, III. 3C0, 

Weather quarter, the quarter of a slitp which is on the 
uinduard side.— Winter quarters, the quarters of an 
army duritif: the winter; a winter rcsidetico or station, 
quarter! (kwur'tor), r. [< jnor/o-l, «. In def. 
II.. f), of. F. riirlrii/er, drive so tlial one of tlie 
tiro chief ruts shall ho liotweon the wheels (thus 
dividing the road into four sectious), < qaart, 
fourtli: sr-o qmrO.'j I. trails. I. To divide 
into four equal parts. 

Ill liH .silvcT shiehl 

lie boru ji Mondic Cinsse that all the field. 

Spens'T, F. Q., II, i. I8, 

A tlmuglit ^^h^ch, quarter'd, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three jmits cow.'ird. Shak., Hamlet, iv, 4. 42. 

2. To divide; separate into parts; cut to pieces. 

If jon frown upon this proffer'd peace. 

You tr*nipt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering steel, and cHrahIng fire. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., iv, 2. 11. 
Here is a sword balth sharp and broad, 

Will quarter you in three. 

King ^f^Icoiul and Sir Colvin (Child’s Ballads, III, 380). 
The lawyer and the blacksmitli sliall be bang'd, 
Quarter'd. Ford, Perkin Warbeck, ili. 1. 

3. To divide into distinct regions or compart- 
ments. 

Then sailors quartered heaven, and found a name 
For eveiy fixed and every wandering star. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Georgies, i. 20S. 

4. ^ To with lodgings, shelter, or cntcr- 

taiTiment; supply Mith temporary means of 
living; especially^ to find lodgings and food 
for: as, to qitnrtry soldiers on tlie inhabitants. 

Divers poiildler.s were quarter'd at my house, but I thank 
God went awaj the next day towards Flanders. 

Evelyn, Diary, Jfay 1, 1057. 
They would not adventure to bring tliem to us, but 
quartered them in another house, though in the same 
town. Ii, Knox (Arber's Eng. Gamer, I. 344). 

5t. To diet; feed. 

Scriraansky was his cousin-german, 

With wiiom he served, and fed on vermin ; 

And when tlicse fail’d, he'd suck his claws, 

And quarter himself upon liis paws. 

S. Butler, Iludibras, I. ii. 2(;8. 

6. To furnish as portion; deal out; allot; share. 

But tills Isle, 

The greatest and tho best of all the main, 
lie quarters to his hlnc-hair'd deities. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 20. 

WTien the queen frown’d, or smil'd, ho knows . . . 
Wliose place is quarter'd out, tlireo parts in four. 

Pope, S.atires of Donne, iv. 130. 

7. Inhcr., to bear quarterly upon one’s escutch- 
eon : thus, a man quarters tho arms of his father 
ivith tho.so of his mother, if she has been an 
heiress. The verb to quarter is used even when more 
than two coats of arms are united upon one cscntcheon, 
and wlien, therefore, more than four compartments ap- 
pear. See quartering, 4. 
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T. Uugliex, Tom Brown at itugby, ii. T,. 
4. In sjioriiii//, to run back and forth in search 
of game, as if going about all quarters, as a 
dog in tho field. — 5. To drive a earriage diago- 
nally from side to side, so as to keep tlio wheels 
from entering tlio ruts. 

TIio postillion . . . was cmploy-ed, not by flts and starts, 
lint always and ctcrniilly, in quartering— i. c. in crossiiiB 
from side to side — accordina to the casualties of tlie 
BToniid. De Qmnccg, Antoh. Skctclies, i. 208. 

quarter® (kivav'tcr), n. [= G. qunrticr = Sw. 
quarter = Dan. l-vartccr, quarter; < F. qnarticr, 
•‘quarter, or fail’ war, ivhoro souldiors aro taken 
prisonoi-s and ransomed at a certain rate” (Cot- 
grave) (= S]). cnaricl = Pg. qnurtel = It. quar- 
iicre, quarter), in tho plirases domter qnarticr, or 
fairc qnarticr, give quarter, dcinandcr qnarticr, 
beg (piartcr, supposed to have referred orig. to 
the sending of the vanquished to an assigned 
‘quarter’ or place, there to be detained until 
Ills liberation, ransom, or slavery should bo 
decided see quarter^. Tho explanation from 
an alleged “custom of Iho Dutch and Spaniards, 
who accepted as tho ransom of an officer or 
soldier a quarter of his pay for a certain period” 
(Imp. Diet.) presents obvious difficulties.] In- 
diilgonco or morcy shown to a vanquished 
enemy, in sparing his life ami accepting liis 
suiTender; lienee, in general, indulgence; 
clemency; mercy. • 

Tlte three tlmt remain’d call’d to Itobla for quarter. 

Jtolfin Hood's Birth (Child’s Ballads, V. 350). 

Deatli a more gen’rous Itaprc docs use ; 

Quarter to all he conquers does icfusc. 

Coivlcy, Tho Mistress, Thraldom. 
He magnlaed his own clemency, now tlmt tliey were at 
his mercy-, to oiler them quarter for their lives, if tlicy 
gave np tlie castle. Clarendon. 

Slost people dislike vanity In others, whatever share they 
have of It themselves ; but I give it fair quarter wherever 
I meet witli it. Franktin, Aulobiog., 1. 83. 

quarterage (kwur'ter-iij), n. [Early mod. E. 
also quarteridge, qnartridge; <ME. quarterage, 
< OF. quarterage, quartorago, < qnarticr, a quar- 
ter: see quarter^.'] 1. A quarterly allowance 
or payment, as for tuition or rent. 

Upon every- one of the said quarter days, every one that 
Is a Freeman of tJie .said Company slmll pay to the Master 
for the time beinp, for liis quarteridge, one penny. 

Englidi Gilds (E, E. T. SA p. 289. 
[A vfrtnoiiB writer] might have expended more by the 
year by the revenue of his verse than any riotous elder 
brother upon the wealthy quartridges of three time three 
hundred acres. Middleton, Father irubbard's Tales. 

In 1711 the ^Tmrfcm^efof Cartmel Grammar School) was 
raised to Ja bd. for Lntin and 1#. for English, the poor 
children still to Ue taught free. 

Baines, Hist. Lancnsliirc, II. C8l. 

2. Quarters; lodgmeut; keeping. 

Tlie waiTO thus being begun and followed, the Soots 
kept their quarterrage. lIMnshed, Scotland, an. 1657. 

Any noble residence at wliich they- igreat stewards] in- 
tended to claim tlie free miarterage due to their ofiicial 
dignity, while engaged in the examination of the state of 
tlie district and the administration of tiio laws by the 
king's command. O’Curry, Ancient Irish, I. xvi. 


above them to reeve tlu-ough. 
quarter-board (kwar'tOr-bord), n. One of a set 
of thin boards forming an additional height to 
the bulwarks of tho after part of a vessel. They 
are also called iopgallaiil-bnlwarhs. 
quarter-boat (kivfu-'ter-bot), n. Nant., any 

boat hung to davits over a ship’s quarter Bar- 

board quarter-boat. See larboard. 
quarter-boot (kwffi-'ter-hat), n. A leather hoot 
to profeet tho fore feet of hoi-ses which over- 
reach with tho hind feet, 
quarter-bound (kwnr'tOr-bound), a. In looh- 
biiidiiig, bound with pasteboard covers and lea- 
ther or cloth on the back only, 
quarter-boys (kwar'tO-r-boiz), a. n?. Automata 
which strike the quarter-hours in certain bel- 
fries. Compare jaci: of the cloch, under jaclfc!. 

Their quartcr.boys and Iheir chimes were designed for 
this moral purpose as miicli as file memento which is so 
commonly seen upon an old clock face, and so seldom npon 
a new one. Southey, Doctor, xxix. (bavus.) 

quarter-bred (kw&r'tir-bred), a. Having only 
one fourth pure blood, as horses, cattle, etc. 
quarter-cask (kwftr'ter-kask), n. A small cask 
holding 28 gallons or thereabouts, 
quarter-cast (kwar'tCr-kast), «. Cut in the 
quarter of the hoof: said of horses operated 
upon for some disease of the hoof, 
quarter-cleft (ktviir' ter -Heft), a. Same as 
quartered, 4. 

quarteryclotb (kwar'ter-Hoth), n. Kant., one 
of a series of long pieces of painted canvas for- 
merly extended on the outside of the quarter- 
netting from the upper part of the gallery to the 
gangway. 

quarter-day (kwar'ter-da), n. In England, the 
day that begins each quarter of the year. They 
are Lady- day (ilarch 25th), Aiidsummer day (June 24th) 
Jlicliaelmas day (September 2nth), and Christmas day (De- 
cember 25tli). 'J iiesc are the usual landlords' and tenants’ 
terms for entering or quitting lalids or houses and for 
paying rent. In Scotland tlie legal terms are irhftSKmfcrM 
(Hay 16th) and Martinmas (November 11th) ; the conven- 
tional terms Candlemas (February 2d) and Lammas (Au- 
gust 1st) make up the quarter-days, 
quarter-deck (Invar'ter-dek), n. Nant., the 
part of tho spar-deck of a man-of-war between 
the poop and tho main-mast. It is used as a 
promenade by the officers only. 

The officer was walking the quarter-deck, n-here I had no 
right to go. if. n. Dana, Jr., Before the Mast, p. 6. 

quarter-decker (kw’ar't6r-dek'6r), «. X'ant., 
an officer who is more looked upon as a stickler 
for .small points of etiquette than as a thorough 
seaman. [Colloq.] 

quartered (kwilr'terd), p. a. 1. Divided into 
or grouped in four equal parts or quarters; 
separated into distinct parts. “ 

Nations besides from all the quartered winds. 

Milton, P. H., iv. 202. 
2. Lodged; stationed for lodging; of or per- 
taining to lodging or quarters. 

tVhen they hear the Homan horses neigh. 
Behold their quarter'd fires. Shak,, Cymbeline, iv. 4, 18 
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3. Having hind quarters (of a specified kind): 
as, a short-quartered horse. — 4. Sawed into 
quarters (said of a tree-trunk), and then cut 
into planks in such a manner as to show the 
grain of the wood (especially the silver grain 
of oak) to advantage. This is done in various ivays 
—that most approved being to cut the quarter into two 
equal parts from the pith to the bark, and then to saw off 
boards by cuts parallel to the bisecting section. 

5. In her., having a square jjieee cut out of the 
center: noting a foim of cross. 

The perforation is usually as Avide as the 
band that forms the cross, so that the 
arms of the cross do not unite in the mid- 
dle except at tlieir corners. 

6. In shocmaking, made with 
quarters (of a particular kind): 
as, \o'^-quartci'cd shoes — Drawn 
and quartered. See draini.— Quar- 
tered oak. See del 4.— Quartered 
partition, a partition form ed avi th quarters. — Quarterly 
quartered. See qxiartcrbj. 

quarterer (kwfvr'ter-er), »• A lodger. HaUi- 
iccll. [Prov. Eng.] 

quarter-evil (kwar't6r-e^vl), n. Same as 
tomatic anthrax (which see, under anthrax). 

quarter-face (kwav'ter-fas), ». A countenance 
three parts averted. 

But let this dross carrj’Avhat price it Avill 
Witli noble ignorants, and let them still 
Turn upon scorned verse their quartcr-face. 
li. Jomon, Forest, xii. To Countess of Rutland. 



A Cross Quartered. 


(luarter-fast (kwur'ter-fast), ii. yaul. Sco 
/ns/i, 1. 

q.uarter-fishes (.kwiir'tfir-fisU'ez), n. pi. Stout 
pieces of wood hooped on to a mast to strengtli- 
en it. 

quarterfoil (kwiir'tfi--foil), n. Soo quatrefoil. 
quarter-franc (kvvfu''t6r-frnngk), ii. In her., 
a quarter used separately ns a bearing, 
quarter-gallery (kwar'ter-gal'e-ri), n. Xniit., 
a projecting balcony on each of tbc quarters, 
and sometimes on tlio stern, of a large ship; 
also, a small structure on the quarters of a ship, 
containing tlie water-closet and bath-tub. 
quarter-grain (kwfir'tfT-griin), ». Tbo grain 
of wood shown wbou a log is quartered. Soo 
qmrtcrcil, 4. Compare .fc/t-yro/ii. 
quarter-guard (kwftr'tor-giird), a. .\filit., a 
small guard posted in front of each battalion 
in camp. 

quarter-gunner (kwai-'tor-gun'Or), ». In the 
United States navy, a potty ofliecr whose fluty 
it is, under the direction of the gunner, to caro 
for the guns, gun-gear, small-arms, and ammu- 
nition. 

quarter-hollow (kwar'tcr-hol'o), ». and ft. I, 
II. In (inh., etc., a concave molding the arc of 
wliieh is, or approaches, 90°, or a quadrant : tho 
converse of a quiirtcr-roiiiid. 

II. n. Having the form of a quarter-hollow. 
— Quarter-hollow tool, a cliisel orgoupc used in wood- 
workiiip to make convex or concave inoldinps. 
quarter-horse (kwiir'ter-hors), n. A horse that 
is good for a dash of a quarter of a milo in a 
race. [Southern U. S.] 

quarter-hung (kwur'tcr-hung), u. Having, as 
a gun. trunnions with their a.vis l)elow the lino 
of bore. Farroir, Mil. Eiieyc. 
quarteridget, «■ An ob.Mdete form of quurtcr- 
nyc. 

quarter-ill (kwar'ter-il), n. Same as si/inploiii- 
atif anthrax (whieli see, uniler aiilhrax). 
quartering (kwar'tCu'-ing), «. [Verbal n. of 
quart! r'^, r.] 1. Tho act of dividing into 

fourths. — 2. The act of assigning quarters, as 
for soldicifs. — 3. Quarters; lodging; a station. 

Dirers dcsienntions, regions, habitntions, mansions, or 
quutlcriinji tlicie. Bp. Slounta'ju, .\ppcal to C’tesar, xviii. 


4. Ill /(()•., the marslialing or disposal of va- 
rious e.seutcheons in 
one, in order to denote 
the several alliances 
of ono family with the 
heiresses of others. 
When more tlian three 
other escntcliconB arc quar- 
tered with that of the fam- 
ily, tlie arms are still said to 
be quartered, however many 
compartments tlie shield 
may be divided into. The 
name i.s also given to tho 
sevcml diireront coats mar- 
shaled and placed together 
In one escutcheon. See 
quarterly. 



Fir?l and fourth rjuirters .ire of 
one ancestor. A. second of an- 
other, B , third of another, C. 


5. In carp., a series of small vertical timber 
posts, rarely exceeding 4 by 3 inches, used to 
form a partition for tlie separation or boundary 
of apartments. They arc usunlly placed about twelve 
iueben apart, and are lathed and plastered in interiors, but 
if used for exteriors they are generally boarded. Girilt. 


6. In gun., the position or placing of a piece of 
ordnance when it is so traversed that it will 
shoot on the same line, or on the same point of 
the compass, as that on which the ship’s quarter 
has its bearing. — 7. In mech., the adjustment 
of cranks on a single shaft at an angle of 90° 
with each other; also, the boring of holes for 
wrist-pins in locomotive driving-wheels at right 
angles with each other. E. M. Knight. 
quartering (kwar'ter-ing), p. a. [Ppr. of 
giiarfei-i, ».] 1. Kant.-, (a) Sailing large but 
not before the wind. Totten, (b) Being on the 
quarter, or between the line of the keel and the 
beam, abaft the latter: as, a quartering wind. 
Dana. — 2. In archerg, making an acute angle 
with the range : said of the wind. ■ 
quartering-belt (kwar't^r-ing-belt), «. Same 
as quarter-turn hcU (which see, under belt). 
quartering-hlock (kwar'ter-ing-blok), n. A 
block on which the body of a person condemned 
to bo quartered was cut in pieces. Kacautaij. 
quartering-hammer (kw!ir't6r-ing-ham'‘'6r), n. 
A steel hammer used to block out masses of 
flint for flaking. 

quartering-macliine (kwar'ttr-ing-m.a-sheu''), 
u. A machine for boring the wrist-pin holes 
of driving-wheels accurately at a distance apart 
of 90°. 

quarter-iron (kwar'ter-i^im), n. A^ant., a 
bpom-iron on tho qnnrtor of a lower yard, 
quarterland (kwfir'ttr-land), it. A small ter- 
ritorial division or estate in the Isie of Man, 
forming a division of a ti-cen. 
quarter-light (kwar'ttr-lit), n. In a carriage, 
a window in tho side of the bodv, as distin- 
guished from tho windows in the doors. Car- 
Jhiildcr’s Diet. 

quarter-line (kwur'tfr-lin), «. 1. The position 
of ships of a column ranged in a lino when one 
is four points forward or ahaft another’s beam. 
Also called bow-aiid-qiiartcr line. — 2. An addi- 
tional lino extending to tho under side of the 
hag of a Seine. As tlic lug npproaches tlic shore, tills 
line is from ttmo to time di-aw » upon to relievo tlie strain 
upon the wlnps. 

quarter-lookt (kwar'ter-Kik), It. A side look. 
B. Jniisoti. 

quarterly {kwnr't('r-li), a. and ii. [< qiiarlrri 
+ -fyi.] I. a. 1. Containing or consisting of 
a fourth part. 

'Hie moon makes four ^imrtcrti/ seasons within lier little 
year or niontli of conscention. llddrr. On Time. 

2. Recurring at the end of every quarter of tho 
year: as, qnaricrig payments of rent ; a quarter- 
hj visitation or examination.— Quarterly confer- 
ence. See conference, 2 (c)(2). 

Il, II.; pi. qnarlerties (-liz). A publication 
01 ' literary periodical i.ssucd once every three 
montiis. 

Somncli of our rcviealnp Is clone in newspapers and 
critical notes tninacarincsandytmrfcrfiVstiiat this sort of 
ciitlcism nearly eiicrosscs the name. 

Stiibt/-, Mcdfcv.al and Modern Hist., p. St. 


quarterly (kwfir'tOr-li), adr. [< quarlrrlg, o.] 

1. In quarters; by quarters. 

Tlccy tore in pcces quarterly 

Tile corps aidcli tlicy Iiad sialnc, 

Ga/coiyne, Pldlomcnc (Steele tJIas, etc., cd. Arber, p. 107). 

2. Ouee in a quarter of a year: ns, the retunis 
are made qnartcrhj. — 3. In her . : (n) Aixangcd 
according to tbo four 
quarters of tbo sliield. 

(6) Arranged according 
to quartering, oven wlien 
more titan four divisions 
exist: as, be bears quar- 
Icrtg of twelve. Com- 
pare quartering, 4 Quar- 

terly In equerre, in her., di- 
vided into four parts by broken 
lines, producing an cliect simi- 
lar to gironny.— Quarterly In 

saltier. In tier., same ns per Quarterly in Equerw. 
ealtirr: said of tlic field. See 

saltier .— Quarterly pierced, in her., quartered. — Quar- 
terly quartered, in her., divided along tlic lines which 
separate the field quarterly: said of any bearing in tlie 
field. 

quarterman (kwur'ttr-mnn), p\. quarter- 
men (-men). An officer of a subdivision of a 
navy-yard working force. [U. S.j) 

quartermaster (Ivwar'tfcr-mus'ttr), n. [= D. 
I:iear1icrmccsier = G. qiiarticriiicislcr = Sw. 
qrarlcrm(islarez^Dtm.lTarlccrmcstcr; as quar- 
ter- -1- viastcr^.l 1. Mitit., a regimental staff- 
officer, of the relative rank of lieutenant, whoso 
duties are to suporintend tlio assignment of 
quarters and the distribution of clothing, fuel, 
and other supplies, to have charge of the bar- 



quarter-partition 

racks, tents, etc., of a regiment, and to keep 
the regimental stores on the march : he directs 
the marking out of camp. In the United States 
army the qunrtennaster is appointed by the colonel of 
the regiment, subject to the approval of the Secretarj’ of 
\Var. in the British service the quartermaster is gener- 
ally taken from the ranks, and after thirty’ years’ serA'ice, 
including ten as an officer, he may retire Avith the honor- 
ary rank of captain. Farroxc, Slil. Bncyc. 

2. Nant,, a petty officer ivho has charge of the 
steering of the ship, the signals and sound- 
ings, and the running lights, leads, colors, 
log, compasses, etc., as an assistant to the 
navigator. Quai-termasters keep regular Avatch during 
the Avhole time a ship is in commission, and are selected 
from the steadiest and. roost trustAvorthy seamen. On 
roail steamers the quartermasters steer and keep the flags 
and running-lights in order.— Quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, the staff department of the United States army 
Avhich provides the quarters and transportation of the ar- 
my, purchases stores, transports army supplies, and fur- 
nishes clothing, comp and garrison equipage, horses for the 
artillerj’ and cavalr>’, straw, fuel, forage, and stationer}’. It 
disburses the appropriations for the incidental expenses of 
the army, such as the pursuit and capture of deserters, tlie 
burial of officers and soldiers, the extra-duty pay of sol- 
diers, the purchase of veterinary medicines and stores, the 
hiring of escorts, couriers, guides, spies, and interpreters ; 
and it has charge of the support and maintenance of the 
national cemeteries.— Signal or chief quartermaster, 
in tiio United States naA*}', a petty officer avIio has charge of 
all the apparatus of navigation, as well as the flags, sig- 
nals, and lights. 

quartermaster-general {kwar ' t6r-mas " ter- 
jen'e-r.ql), n. Mitit., in the British service, a 
stafif-offleer xvhose department is charged with 
all orders relating to the marching, embarking, 
disembarking, billeting, quartering, and can- 
toning of troops, and to encampments and camp 
equipage; in the United States army, a stafl- 
ollicer of the rank of brigadier-general, who is 
at the head of the quartermaster’s department. 

quartermaster-sergeant (kwar ' ter-miis ‘ tfer- 
siir'jent), u. Mitit., a non-commissioned of- 
ficer whose duty it is to assist the quartermas- 
ter. 

quartern (kwnr't6rn), n. [< 5IE. quarfcrouii, < 
OP. quar/croii, F. quarteroii = Pr. cartayron, 
cariairo = Sp. cuarieron = It. quartcroiw, a 
fourth part, < ML. quartcro{n-), a fourth part, 
< L. quarlus, fourth: see quartt-, quarter^. Cf. 
qnarteroou, quadroon.'] 1. A fourth part; a 
quarter. 

Ami there is not the mone seyii in ntle the lunecioiin, 
6of only tlie Bccoiide qttartermm. 

Mandcvillc, 'J'mvels, p. 301, (Hallueell.) 

Specifically — 2, Tho fourth part of certain 
British measures, (a) In liquid measure, tlie fourth 
of u pint; nn imperial gill. 

Tlie waiter , . . returned with a quartern of brandy. 

SmoUell, Lnuncelot Greaves, xvii. 

(b) Tlic fourtli of a peck, or of a stone, (c) A quarter of a 
pound. 

Applicants for quarterns of sugar. 

Dickens, Sketches, T.aies, iv. 

quarter-netting (kAvav'ter-net^ing), n. Kaut., 
netting on tlio quarter for the stowage of ham- 
mocks, which formerlyin action sciwcd to arrest 
bullets from small-arms. 

quarternion (kwar-ter'ni-qn), Ati erroneous 
form of quaternion. 

quartem-loaf (kwar't C*rn-16f), n. A loaf weigh- 
ing, general!}', four pounds. 

Who makes the quartemdoa/ and Luddites rise? 

U. Smith, Rejected Addresses, i. 

In proof of their poverty they [tlie sweepers] refer you 
to the workhouse authorities, uiio allow them certain 
gxiarirmdoaves weekly. 

Mayhete, London Labour and London Poor, II. 528. 

quarter-noble (kwar 'ter -no ''hi), n. An old 
Euglisii coin, equal in value to tlie fourtli part 
of a nohlo. Aisofcrliiig-iwbic. See noble, 2. 

quarter-note (kwiir'ttr-not), ». In musical uo- 
fafioit, tt note equivalent in time-value to one 
half of a half-note; a croteliet: marked by tho 
sign or — . Also quarter, — Quarter-note rest. 
Same as quarter-rest. 

quarteroon (kwur-te-riin'), n. [< Sp. cuartcron : 
see quartern and quadroon.] Same as quad- 
roon. 

Your pide-wiiite Creoles have their grievniices: end your 
yellow QimrferooUB? . . . Quarteroon OqC . . . felt for Iiis 
share too that insurrection was the most sacred of duties. 

CarJyte, Frencli Itev., II. v. 4. (Davies.) 

quarterount, n. A Middle English form of 
quartern. 

quarter-pace (kwar'ter-pas), II. The footpace 
of a staircase wiien it occurs at the angle-turns 
of tlie stairs. 

quarter-partition (kwar't6r-par-tish''qn), ii. In 
carp., a partition consisting of quarters. See 
quartering, 5. 




quarter-pieces 

quarter-pieces (kwar'tfer-pe "sez), n. pi. Naxtt., 
projections beyond the quarters of a ship for 
additional cabin accommodation, 
quarter-pierced (kwdr'ter-pSrst), a. In her., 
pierced with a square hole not so large as in 
gnartcrcfl or qiiarierlp pierced. See quartered, 5. 
— Cross quarter-pierced. See crossi. 
quarter^plate (kwar'tfer-plat), n. In photog.x 
in) A .size of plato ineasiu-ing 3J X 4J- inches. 
Tlie half-plate measures 4i X 5i inches in the 
L nitcd States (# X G} in England), and the 
irhol. -plate Ci X Si inches, (b) A plate of this 
size, or a picture made from siicli a plate, 
quarter-point (kwar't^r-point), ii. Abat., the 
foiirfli part of a point, or 2° 48' 45". 
quarter-pointed (kwar'tCr-iioin'tcd), a. In 
lar.. icprc«outing one quarter of the licld cut 
off salticn\i~e, iisnallj' that quarter wliicli is 
appended to either side of the field. 
Qtnirter-rail (kwar'ter-ral), it. sthairt . , that part 
of tile rail which runs above the quarter of the 
sbqi ; tlierail that serves as a guard to the qiiar- 
ter-deek where there are no ports or bulwarks, 
quar^r-rest (kwar'ter-rest), a. A rest or sign 
for silence, equivalent in time-value to a quar- 
ter-note: a erotchet-rest: marked } or^. Also 
called qunrtcr-uofc rest. 

quarter-round (kwar'tir-roimd), II. 1 . Inareli., 
a molding whose contour is exactly or approxi- 
mately a quadrant: same as nvolu. 

In the Ijunrtcr rmm'l ot tlie cornisli without tlicrc are 
spouts can-cil with n lip and flowers that do not puijcct. 

PococlT, Pescription of the East, II. i.‘100. 
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2. Any tool adapted for forming quarter- 
rounds, as an nvolo-plane — Quarter-round tool, 
a clU'i-l ijuaptotl for cutting concave or convex moldings 

quarter-saver (kwuv'tor-sa-'ver), n. A device 
attached to a knitting-machiuo to prevent flie 
work from vnuiiiug off if the yarn breaks or runs 
out. 

quarter-sawed (kwur'ter-sad), a. Same as 
qi\(\rtcrc(t^ 4. 

quarter-seal (kwar't^uxsel), ??, Tlie seal kept 
by the director of the Chancery of Scotland. 
Itisiii th-'Klinpeaml impression of tlie'fourth part of the 
groat sial, and i«5 in the Scotch statutes called thctr^finio. 
nmf nf th.' frrcnf (cnj. nifts of lands from the crou’n pa^s 
thiR seal in certain ca?cf. JlcU. 

quarter-section (kwnr'tt'r-sek'shqn), H. In the 
United Stntcs (Toverninent Lund .Siirvev, u 
.squnro tract of land oontaining 100 acres,"iind 
eonstitnting one fourth of a section. 

quarter-sessions (kwilr'tOr-.sesh'onz), ». pi. 1 , 

A enrnina! court held quarterly in England by 
ju-iticcs ot the peace in counties (in Ireland bv 
county-court judges), and by the recorder iii 
boroughs, and having jurisdiction of minor 
oflenscs and administration ot highway laws, 
poor-laws, c(e. In several of the United' States 
a somewhat similar court, is known by this 
name. 


quarter-stuff (kwar'tOr-stuf), n. Plank one 
fourth of an inch in thickness. 11. S. Knight. 
quarter-tackle (kwar'tfer-takn), «, A purchase 
sometimes used on the quarter of a lower yard 
to hoist boats, etc. 

quarter-timber (kwar't6r-tim"ber), n. 1. 
jVoHt., one of the framing-timbers in a ship’s 
quarters. See cut under eminter. — 2. In carp., 
scantling from two to six inches deep. E. E. 
Knight. 

quarter-tone (kwar'tdr-ton), n. Ill ptutfical 
acoustics, an interval equivalent to one half of 
a semitone or half-step. The term is loosely 
applied to a varie^' of small intervals, ospo- 
eially to enharmonic ones, 
quarter-trap (kwfir'tor-trap), ti. In theaters, 
a small trap on each side of the stage, on a line 
with the first eiitraiice. 

quarter-turn (kwar'ter-tem). It. Tlioaro sub- 
tending an angle of 90° : a bend or change of 

direction at right angles Quarter-tum belt 

gaoseneok, etc. See M/, etc. ’ 

quarter-undulation (kwav"ter-im-du-la'shqn), 

n. In optics, a quarter of a wave-Ien^h Qiiar- 

ter-undulation plate, a plate (as of mica) so fliia as to 
caase in a refracted my a retardation ci|ii.al to one fonrlh 
ot a wave-lenpth. Such a plate is used in detemiJning in 
the pol.ariscope the positive or ncKativecharacterof a uni. 
axial crystal. 

quarter- vine (IvWnr'ler-vin), n. An American 
vine, Biguottia eopreoiatn. it fa so called l.ecause, 
owing to the pr rjcction of mcdtillarj (Isstic in four wing- 
like Layers from tlie mhldle to neat the surface, a slmrt 
section ot the stem, when gejilly twisted In the linnd, will 
divide into quarters. See erox-t-vitie. 

quarter-waiter (kwnr'ter-wfi'ter), n. An ot- 
lieer or gentleman usher of the English court 
who is oue of .a number inatteudaneo by turns 
for a quarter of a year at a time. Also called 
quarterly trailer. 

GcnlUmnn Udicr. "No, do ns I hid thee ; I should know 
something tliat Imve licene a miartcr-irai/Uriln tlie queen’s 
ficrvicej these fUtceiiycarcs.’'^ 

StrJ Davids, Dialogue, Tnnuer MS. 70. 

quarter-wateb (kwav'tOr-avoeh), ii. Kaui., one 
lialf of the watch on deck. 

On the whaling ground In the southern tlsliery, « lien a 
sitip ts hove to In mid-ocean, tlioy stand quarler-ualehex, 
om'.foiirth ot file w orking hands, or half ot cacli « nteti 
liolng on iliily, headed l.y flic lioat-slceiers ’ 

I'Merirs nf U. S., V. ii 22!1. 


.\ grcil lihiacl slionider'd genial Englishman, . . . 

A chairman, alder none. 

Tenwjsnn, iVinccs.s, Conclusion. 

2. In .Scotlnnil, a court held bv the jiLstiees of 
the pence four times a year at tiic county 
towns, and having power to review sentences 
]n’ononiieed at the special and petti’ se.ssions. 
Abbreviated (J. .S'. 

quarter-sling (kwiir'ter-.sling), a. One of the 
supports for a y.ard on either side ot its center, 
quarter-square (kwar'tir-skwrir),n. The fourth 

part of the square ot a number. Tallies of qiiar- 
tcr-Equ’ires are soinrliiiies used to replace logarlthiiis on 
account ol tin; pi opnrty that J (i + i/). + ) (i _ i/Jv = xt/ 

quarter-staff (kwar'thr-stat), a.; pl.‘ fjufirlrr- 
ftfare.-t (-.st;ivz). An old English ■weapon formed 
of a .stout polo about 04 feet long. It was grasped 
'X tn Ihc middle, and by the other between the 

middle and the end. In the attack the latter hand shifted 
fiomoner4uarteroftIiC8t.alTtotlTeolhcr,givIngthc weapon 
a rapid circular motion, which brought the ends on the 
advmaiy at unexpected points. 

A stout frere I met, 

And a quarier-ftaffc In his handc. 

Plaite of Jlobyn Jlode (Child’s ballads, V. 420). 
Quarter-staJT Dr. .Johnson explains to be "A stall of dc- 
icncc, so called, I believe, from the manner of using it* 
one hand being placed at the middle, and the other coual’ 
ly between the end and the middle.” 

StruU, Sports and Pastimes, p. Sfi7. 
The two champions, being alike armed with quarter- 
rtart'/i, stepped fonvard. . . . The miller, . . . holding 
his quarl/>r-xta^ by the middle, and making It ilourish 
round hh lieatl, . . . exclaimed boastfully, “Come on, 
churl, an thou darestl” Scott, Ivanhoe, xl. 

quarter-stanchion (kwjir'ter-stan^slion), n, 

Aiiut, a strong stanchion in the quarters of a 
square-sterned ves.soljono such stancliion form- 
ing the extreme boundary of the stem on each 
side. 


quarter-wind (UwAr'ter-wijid), u. ^'nut.y u 
wind hlowiiig on a vo.ssel^«' quarter, 
quarter-yard (kwAr'ter-yilrd), w. An old alo- 
ineasurc. See ak-ijard and half'-i/ard, 
quartet, quartette (kwAr-tetO/«. f < It. gimr- 
tettoy a quartet, < L. quartuSy fourth: soo^/tnrrfl.] 
1, In wrrvrr.’ (rr) A composition or movomont 
for four solo parts, either vocal or instrumen- 
tal, usually without accomp.mimont. Specifi- 
cally, an hiRtrnmcntal work, wsimlly for four stringed in- 
struments written In sonata form, and planned like a 
smnll symphony; a string-quarlct. The qiinitct Is the 
highest variety of chamber-mnsic. It first reached its 
full development at the end of the eighteenth centniy, 
(A) A coTnpnuy of four singers or players who 
p^'rfo^u quartets, a mixed vocal qunitet properly 
consists of a soprano (treble), an alto, a tenor, and a Iiass. 
A Btring.quartct conslstsof two violins, a viola, and a vio- 
loiiccllo. jyi jip orchestra the stringed in- 
struinonts collectively, and in oratorio music 
thoprincipalvocnl soloists, arc sometimes loo.se- 
ly called the quartet.— 2. A stanza of four 
lines. — 3. Same as quadruplet. Var-BuHdo-^s 
Diet — Double qtiartet. (a) A composition for eight 
voices or Instniments, especially for four Uollns, two 
violas, ami tw’o violoncellos. Grove. (A) The performers 

of such a composition, whether voc.al or instrumental. 

Quartet choir, a church choir consisting only of a mixed 
quartet, especially when made up of expert singers. 

quartette (kwur-tet'o), n. [It.] Samoasqaor- 
tc t. 

quartfulf,quartifulf. u. fJrE. qudrkffuncy quar- 
fnl; < (/aarf3 + -/nf.] In good health; pros- 
porous. Calh. Aug. 

quartfulBesst, v. [ME. quarfuhtesse ; < quarl- 
ful -b -iic.s.?.] Prosperity. Cath. Aug. 
quurtic (kwar'tik), a. anil n, [( E. quartus. 
fourtl. (.see quarO), + -ir.J I. a. In ti/afh., of 
tlio fourth (iogreo; especially, of the fourth 
order.— Quartlc ayramotiy. Byinmclo- like llmt of a 

regular oct.agon; in gcncgal. syniinttiy arising from the 
vanishing ot the ouhinvarinnt nf a qnnrttc. 

II. 11 . An algebraic fanctioii of tlio fourth 
degree j a fiunntlc of tho fourth degreo.— Blclr- 
oular quartlc. Sec MnVrafnr.— Ex-cubo-quartlc a 

non-plane curve fonncil hy the interaectlon of a qtniilrlc 
anil a cuhic siir/aco which have, licslilcs, two non-Intcr- 
seoting Btraight lines in eominon. 
qnartifult, «. See quartl'ul. 
quartile (kwAr'til), n. '[< E. quartus, fourth 
(see quarO), -P -He.'] In astral., an aspect of 
planets when their longitudes differ by 90°. 
See aspect, 7. 
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The heavens threaten us with tneir comets, stars, 
planets, with their great conjunctions, eclipses, opposi- 
tions, quariiles, and such unfriendly aspects. 

Burton, Anat. of Mel., p. 87. 

Or Mars and Venus, in a quariU, ino\e 

My pangs of jealousy for Arcite’s love. 

Dryden, Pal. and Arc., i. 600. 
quartilunar (kwiir-ti-lu'nijj), «. [ih. quartus, 
fourth (see quarfi), -b luiia, moon : see lunar.'] 
Pertaining to or consisting of oue fourth ot a 
lunar month. [Rare.] 

Such [tictal] waves as these may follow then- c-anses, in 
periodic times, not dinrnolly alone, as influenced by sun 
and moon, but in semilunar or quartilunar intervals. 

Filz Bog, Weather Book, p. on. 
quartine (kwar'tin), n. [< E. quartus, fourth 
(see quarts, 4- -iiicl.] In hot., a supposed 
fourth integument of some ovules, counting 
from tho outermost. It is really only a layer 
of t)>e seenndine or of the nucleus, 
quartinvariant (Irwar-tiu-va'ri-ant), 11 . [< E. 
quartus, fourth, + E. invariant.]" An invariant 
of the fourth degree in the eoefiieients. 
quartiseotion (kwar-ti-sek'shon), n. [< L. 
quartus, fourth, 4- E. section.'] Separation 
into four equal parts; qnadrisection. 
quartisternal(kwar-ti-st6r'nal), 71. [<L. quar- 
ius, fourth, 4- sto’iiKtii, breast-bone.] Inanat., 
tlio fourth stemeber, counting from the manu- 
brium backward ; that bone of the stermim 
which is opposite the fom-th intercostal space. 
[Bare.] 

quartle(kwar'tl), 71. [Avar. of 2im7-fcri.] Same 
as quartort. EalUircll. 

q'uartlet (kwart'let), n. [ME. quartelctfc, < OP. 
*qu(ir1clct, < quart, fourth : see quarB.] A 
tankard or goblet holding a quart. 

Item, ij. quartelctUs. of dyvers Bortes, weiyng xlvilj. 
duces. Paxton Letters, 1. 472. 

quarto (kwfir'to), n. and a. [Short for E. (NE.) 
in quarto : L. in, in ; quarto, abl. of quartus, 
fourth: see qiiarfl.] 1. n. A size of book in 
whieli tho loaf is one fourth of a described or 
implied size of paper. The sheet folded twice In cross 
directions makes the square quarto, or regular quarto; 
folded twice in tho same direction makes tlie long quarto. 
A cap quarto Is 7 x 8J inches; demy quarto, 8 x lOtinches; 
fotio-post quarto, 8J x 11 inches; medium quarto, 0 x 12 
nelics; royal quarto, 10 x 13 inches. Theleafofnquarto 
1.S uiiderstood to havo a broad and short shape. Ahbrovi. 
nted 4to. 

In my library there is a large copy of the Apocrypha, 
in wiiat may be called elephant quarto, printed for T. 
Cadcll and IV. Davies, liy Thomas Bensley, 1810. 

W. and Q., 7th ser., IX. 358. 
Broad quarto. See broad folio, under broad, — Small 
quarto, a square octavo ; a hook lias’ing eight leaves to a 
sjieet hut the shape of a quarto. 

II. a. Noting tlio size of a book in which a 
sheet makes four leaves: ns, a quarto volume; 
being of tho size or sliape of the leaves of a 
quarto: as, qimrfo paper; a jiiorfo edition. 
Quartodeciman (kwar-to-des'i-man), «, and a. 
[< ME. quartadecimnni, pi,, < L. quarta decima. 
(se. dies luute), the fourteenth (day of the 


moon), tom. of quartus deenuus, fourteenth, < 
quartus, foiu'tb, *f dcciwus, tenth : see quarts 
niul decimal.'} I, v. A member of one of tlioso 
early Chnstinn communities which celebrated 
llio Pnsclml festival on the fourteenth day of the 
month Nisau (the same dnv as that on whicli 
tho Jews celebrated their Passover), without 
regard to the day of the week. This practice led 
to great confusion and to a wldc-spread controversy (the 
Quartodecimajt controversy). In modern times this qnes- 
t on Ims been much misunderstood, from a failure to dis- 
tinguish tho “Pasuha" which was tho annivcrsai'y of 
Christs crucinxlon from that which was the anniversary 
of his lesurrcctlon The Quartodeciman usage was finally 
condemned by the Council ot Nice, a. d. 325. 

II, a. Relating to the Qiiartodeeimans or to 
their practice of celebrating the Paschal feast. 

As to tho origin and precise nature of the Quarlodccimati 
observance, there is not yet an entire agreement. 

O. P, Fisher, Itcgln. of Christianity, p. 334. 

Quartodecimani (kwar-td-des-i-mu'ni), u, pi. 
[Sqo Quartodeciman.} The Qiiartodeeimans. 
Quartodsciinaniaii (kwar-to-des-i-ma'ni-an), 
n. and a. [< Quartodeciman 4* dan.} Same as 
Quartodeciman. Also Quarfadeeimnnian. 
quartolG (Irwar'tol), n. [< L. quartusy fourth; 
Hco quarD.} In music, a group of four notes to 
be performed in the time of three or six. Com- 
pare decimolcy quintole, etc. 
quartraint (kwAr'trun), n. An improper form 
of quatrain. 

quartridgef (kwAr'trij), n. An obsolete form 
of quarteraqc. 

quartz (kwurts), v. [= P. quarts; = Sp. ciiar:::o 
= Pg. It. quar:!o = D. hearts =: Sw, quarts = 
Dan. Irarh = Russ. Icvartsu, < MHG. qiiarc (pl. 
qiirrcf), G. quay,:, rock-crystal, quartz.] Tho 
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common form of native silica, or the oxid of 
silicon (Si02). Silica is also found in nature in the 
minerals opal and tridymite (winch see). Quartz oc- 
curs crystallized and massive, and in both states is most 
abundantly dillused, being one of the constituents of 
granite, gneiss, and many other crj-stalline rocks, form- 
ing quartzite and sandstone, and making up the mass of 
the sand of the sea-shore. When crystallized it commonly 
occurs in hexagonal prisms, terminated by hexagonal 
pyramids. It belongs, bowever, to the rbombohedral 
division of tlic hexagonal system, and its forms are some- 
times veiy complex. Optically it is remarkable as exhibit- 
ing thopbenomenon of circular polarization, the right- and 
left-handed character of the crystals optically correspond- 
ing to the arrangement of the modifying trapezohedrnl 
planes present. It scratches glass readily (hardness 7), 
gives fire with steel, becomes electrified by friction, and 
also by heating and pressure. It is infusible in the flame 
of the blowpipe, and insoluble in ordinary reagents except 
hydrofluoric acid. Its specific gravity is 2,CC when pm-e, 
and the luster vitreous or in some cases greasy to dull. 
The colors are various, as white or milky, gray, reddish, 
yellowisli, or brownish, purple, blue, green. When color- 
less, or nearly so, and crystallized, it is known as rock- 
cp’stal (which see): here belong the ' Lake George 
diamonds.'' etc. Otlicr distinctly crystalline varieties 
are the pink, called rose-quartz; the milk-white, milk- 
quartz; the purple or bluish-violet, amethj’st; the smoky- 
yellow or brown, smoky quartz or Cairngorm stone, called 
morion when black or ncailyso: the yellow, false topaz 
or citrine; the aventurin, siianglcd with scales of mica 
or hematite ; sagenitic, containing acicular crystals of 
rutile; the cat’s-cye, opalescent through the presence of 
asbestos fibers. The crjptocrjstallino varieties arc named 
according eitlicr to color oi to structfirc ; here belong chal- 
cedony, agate in many forma, onyx, sardonyx, carnelian, 
heliotrope, pi-ase. chiysoprnso, flint, hornstonc, Jasper, 
basanite, agatized wood, etc. (see these noids). The 
transparent varieties of (juartz (amethyst, smoky quartz, 
ctc-Jaro used for cheap jewelry, also when colorless for 
spectacles (then called pebble), and for optical instru- 
ments. ()uartz prisms are useful in Bpectrurn nnnljsls, 
since quartz is highly transparent to the ultra-violet rays. 
(See 8^ctnim.) lieautiful siihcrcs of rock-ciyslal, some- 
rimes several inthes in diameter, occur in dapan. The 
massive colortMl kinds of quartz aie much used ns orna- 
mental stones, especially the agates and agatized or fossil 
wood, onyx, etc lu these cases the colore arc often pro- 
duced or at least heightened liy artificial means Pul- 
verized (piartz IS employed in making sandpaper; also 
wlicn pure for glass-making, and in the manufacture of 
porcelain. Quartz-veins arc often found in inctamorphlc 
rocks, and frciiucntly contain rich depositsof ptdd ; hence, 
in California ami other gold-mining regions mining in the 
solid lock is commonly called fjuartz-minniQ, in con- 
tradistinction to placer and hydraulic inintuy. .Sec cut 
under ycodc —Babel quartz, a curious form of (puirtz 
crystals found at Beer Alston in Devonshire. England, the 
under surface of which shows the Improssilon of the crys- 
tals of fluor-spar upon ultich the quartz was deposited. 
Also called Iiffin/foninn ^ucirtz.— Capped quartz, a variety 
of crystallized quartz occurring in t'ornwall, rngland, em- 
bedded in compact quartz. When the matrl.x is broken 
the crystals arc revealed, and a cast of tlieir pyramidal 
tennimitions in intaglio is obtained. Another kind con- 
sists of svpaiable layers or cap®, due to successive Intor- 
ruptiuiis In the growth of the crystal, with perhaps a depev- 
sltii'ii of a little eUy between the layers.— Milky quattZ. 
Same as milh-quartz. 

quartz-crusher (kwurts'krush^i'r), u. A ma- 
chine for pulveriziii" quartz. 
quartziferous (kwavt-bif'e-ms), a. [< (juarlz 
+ -i-/rro//x.] Consisting of quartz, or chiefly 
of quartz; oontaining quartz. 

‘quartzite (kwart'sit), n. [<. quart: A 
rock composed Ohst'iitinlly of the mineral quartz. 
It is a rock of frcciucnt occunxmee, ami often forms de- 
posits of great thickness. Quartzite l.s lurcly without n 
granular structure, either peiceptible to tlic naked eye or 
visible with the aid of the micKiscopo. .Sometimes, how- 
ever, this structure is witli great difilculty perceplllilc. 
It is generally held by geologists that quartzite has re- 
sulted from the alteration of quarfzosc fund, pressure and 
the presence of silitiferous solutions luuing thoroughly 
united the grains of which the rock was originally com- 
posed. The qiiarlzusc material of which many veins arc 
made up (material which must Imvc Ijcen tlcposllcd from 
a solution) is nut generally dcbignntcd n.s quartzite, this 
sense being reserved for such (luiirtz as is recognized Iiy 
its stratigraphic position to have been fonncil from sedi- 
mentary innteriul 

quartzitic (kwai-t-sit'ik), ii. [< Ijuartsilc + 
-tc.] 0£ or portaiiiin" to quartzite or quartz; 
consistiiip of quartzite o- quartz, 
quartz-liquefler {k«-arts'lik''we-fi-6r), u. An 
apparatus in wliich eonnninuted auriferous 
quartz is dissolved to liberate tbe gold. 

quartz-mill (kiviirts'niil), ». 1. Aninebinefor 
pulverizing quartz, differing in clmraetor from 
the ordinary mill in wliieh the ore is pulverized 
by stamping, but intended to servo tlio same 
purpose. See stamp-miU . — 3. An e.stnblisli- 
menfc where auriferous quartz is stamped or in 
some otlicr way reduced to a powder, and the 
gold separated from it by amalgamation; a 
stamp-mill. 

quartzoid (kwfu’t'soid), a. quart:: + -ohl.'] 
In crystal., a double si.v-sidod pjTamid, repro- 
sonted by uniting two six-sided single pjTa- 
mids base to base. 

quartzose (kwart'sos), o. [< quartz + -osc,] 
Composed of quartz. Quartzose rocks are such 
as are essentially made up of tbe mineral 
quartz. Also quartzous. 
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quartz-porphyry (kwS,rts'p6r''fi-ri), n. See 
porphyry. 

quartz-reef (kwarts'ref), jz. Same as quartz- 
vein, [Australian.] 

quartz-rook (kwarts'rok), «. Quartzite. 

quartz-sinter (kwarts'sin^tfer), w. Silioious 
sinter. 

quartz-trachyte, n. See trachyte. 

quartz-vein (kivfirts ' van), n. A deposit of 
qnartz in the form of a vein. Most of the gold ob- 
tained from ntiniog in the solid rock, and not by washing 
of detrital material, conies from veins of which the gangue 
is entirely or chiefly quartz; hence auriferous veins are 
often called quartz-veins, and mining for gold in the rock 
is called quartz-mininy. 

quartzy (kwfirt'si), a. [< quartz + -yl.] Con- 
taining or abounding in quartz ; pertaining to 
quartz; partaking of tbo nature or qualities 
of quartz; .resembling quartz. 

The iron ore is still further separated from its granitic or 
quartzy matrix by washing. 

Sir George C. Af. Birdicood, Indian Arts, II. 4. 

quas (kwas), n. Same as l. vass. 

quashi (kwosli), r. [< JIE. quashen, quaschen, 
qiiasscn, quessen, < OP. quasscr, casscr, qiiassicr, 
qitc.'iser, haisscr, break in pieces, bruise, shatter, 
maltreat, dcstroj', !•'. casscr, break, shatter, < L. 
qiiassarc, shako or toss violently, shatter, fig. 
simttcr, impair, weaken, freq. of quutcrc, pp. 
quassus, shake, shatter, break in pieces ; whence 
also ult. E. concuss, discuss, qwreuss, rescue. In 
the fig. sense tins verb (L. quassarc) merges 
with P. crt.vser, annul : SCO qiias/ifl.] I. iraus. 1. 
q'o heat down or beat in pieces; crush. 

Abowte 8cho whlrles llic whelc, ami wlilrlcs me iimlirc, 
Tille allcinv qwartera tliat whillc wharc giwi/ffcal to pcccs ! 

Mortc Arihurc (E. E. T. *S.),1. 3300. 

The whales 

Against sharp rocks, like reeling vessels quash’d, 

Though huge ns inoiiiitaiiis. arc In pieces d.'ish'd. 

Il’fl/fcr, Baltic of the Summer Isl.amls, ii. 

2. To crusli; siibduo; put down summarily; 
<liioll; c.xtingiiisli ; put au end to. 

The word Puritan scemes tobcoimx/i/, ami nil that here- 
tofore were counted such arc mow* Itrownists. 

Milton, Church-Govemmont, i. C. 

The Commotions In Sicily are quashed, hut those of Xa. 
pies Increase. Iloirell, Letteis, ill. 1 . 

To doubts 80 put, and so quashed, there seemed to ho nu 
end for ever. Lamb, Witches. 

II. iutrauif. To bo .‘<liakcn with a noi.so; make 
the noise of water w)ion shaken. 

Tlic crtlie qiiook and quasJde ns hit quyke were. 

Viers Ploirman (C), xxi. CJ. 

A tliiu and lino mcinltranc stroitnnd closely adhering to 
keep it (the lirniiij from quashiny and shaking. 

Jlay, Works of Creation, li. 

quash- (kwosh), v, t. f< ME. *’fjuashcu, < OF. 
quasucr, prop, carscr, nuiiibilate, annul, P. c(/*v- 
scr, annul, < LL. cassarc, aimibilato, destroy, 
annul, < L, cassu/f, empty, hollow, fig. empty, 
vnin, useless, futile, null; sco ra.v/ii, cds^ 
satiou^yCashicri,QiQ,'\ Toinnkovoid; annul; in 
law, to annul, abate, overtlirow, or set aside for 
iusufiiciciicy or other cause: ns, to quaah nu 
iiidictinont. 

Pleas in at»atc!ncnt (when the suit Is hy original) con- 
chulo to the writ or dcclanitlon by pniyhig “jiulgment 
of tlic writ, or declaration, and that the same may ho 
quashed,” cas«etur, made void, or nhatcil. 

Dlaekstone, Com., III. xx. 

quash^ (kwosh), «. [Perliaps so called with ref. 
to its being easily brokexi ; (.quash^yV, Squatih^ 
is of Amor. Iiid. origin.] If. Apompion. JIal- 
liwcU . — 2. Same as squash- (?). 

The Indian kale, ocliro, quash, peppers, nckys, and a \’a- 
riety of pnlse being natural to tlic climate (of Jamaica]. 

2’. Jlouf/Mcy, Jamaica Planter’s Guide (1823), p. 74. 

quasbey (kwosh'i), ». [Cf. A pump- 

kin. 

With regard to these said quasheys, . , . the best way 
of dressing tlicm is to slew them in cream. 

Southey, Letters (1823), Hi. 391. (Davies.) 

quashy-quasher (kwosb'i-kwosU'er), «. A 
small tree, Thcrctia ncriifolin, of tbo West In- 
dies and tropical America, it lias Kiffron colorea 
funnel-sliapcd flowers, its wood is hard and cven-grained, 
and its seeds yield n fixed oil called exile oil. 

quasi (kwil'si), conj. or adv. [L., as if, just ns, 
as it were, about, nearly, < qiiani, as, liow, + si, 
if.] As if ; ns it were ; in a manner: used in in- 
trodiicing a proposed or possible explanation. 

quasi-. [< E. quasi, as if, as it were : see quasi.'] 
A jircfix or apparent adjoetivo or adverb (and 
benoo often written witliont the bj'pben) mean- 
ing ‘seeming,’ ‘apparent’ (equivalent to ‘ns 
it wore,’ ‘in appe.aranco,’ in predicate use), ex- 
pressing some resemblance, but generally im- 
plying that w'hat it qualifies is in some degree 
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fictitious or unreal, or has not all tbe features 
of what it professes to be : as, a gizosi-argument ; 
a' gzzzzsz'-historioal account. In eonstzniction and 
partly in sense it is like pseudo-. 

Tile popular poets always represent Macon, Apolin, Ter- 
vagant, and the rest as gwaw-deities, unable to resist the 
superior strength of the Christian God. 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 110. 

A quasi hereditary priesthood is in each. 

J. l'\ Clarice, Ten Great Ileligions, vi. 7. 

Henr>’ . . . allowed the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
exercise a gwu^’-legatine authority under himself, and with 
a check in Chaiicerj’ on his proceedings. 

Stuws, Lledieval and Modern Hist., p. 259. 

(^uasl contract, a leghl relation existing between parries 
to which the law attaches some of the characteristics of a 
contractual relation. See natural obliyatimi, under «a(u- 
rnL— Quasi corporation, d6lit, entail. See the nouns. 
— Quasi delict [LL. quasi delictum], in Jlom. law, the 
contravention of certain policeregulationswhich imposed 
a penalty upon a person for certain acts committed by any 
one belonging to his family— for example, throwing of 
water out of the windows. The distinction between dc- 
licta and quasi dclicta has been followed by some authors 
whose writings are based on the common law; and quasi 
deliela are defined ns those actshy which damage is done 
to the obligee, though withoutthe negligenceor intention 
of theobligor, and for which damage the obligor is hound 
to make satisfaction. As, liowevcr, intention is not neces- 
sary to constitute a delict (tort^ the distinction seems to 
bo unnecessary in modern systems, 
quasi-evolute (kwa's5-ev"o-lut), n. In math., 
the envelop of the quasi-nonnal of a curve, 
quasi-fee (kwil’si-fe), n. In law, an estate 
gained hy wrong. Wharton. 
quasi-geometrical (kwii-si-je-o-mot'ri-kal), a. 
Relating to hj’perspnce. 
quasi-heirloom (kwii'si-ar'lom), n. See heir- 
loom, 1. 

Quasimodo (kwns-i-mo'do). [= F. quasimodo; 
so called hooanse the introit for this day begins 
with the woz’ds “ Quasi modo geniti infantes,” 
As now-hom babes (] Pot. ii. 2) : L. quasi, as if; 
modo, iiist now, lately.] Same as Low Sunday. 
Also called Quasimodo Sunday zind Quasimodo- 
qcniti Sunday. See loir~. 
quasi-normal (Icwa-si-n6r'mnl), n. The har- 
monic eon, ingate of the tangent to a ciiiTe with 
respect to tlzo lines joining its point of contact 
to two fixed points. 

quasi-period (kwil-si-pe'ri-od), n. That con- 
stant which, added to the vai'iablo of a qnasi- 
poriodio function, multiplies the constant by a 
fixed function. 

quasi-periodic (kwi'i-si-pe-ri-od'ik), a. Noting 
a fnnetiozi snob that, when tbo variable is in- 
creased by a certain fixed amount, it has its 
valzie mnltiplicd hy a fixed function: tints, P is 
quasi-pcriodic, heeanso l^ + ^z=i. 1“. 
quasi-iradiate (kwii-si-rii'di-z'it), a. In hot., 
slightly radiato : noting the heads of some com- 
posites whoso ray-florets ore small and incon- 
spicnous. 

quasi-realty (kwu-si-ro'al-ti), n. In law, things 
which are fixed in coiVtemplatiozi of law to 
realty, hzzt oz'O movable in themselves, ns heir- 
looms, title-deeds, court-rolls, etc. Wharton. 
quasi-tenant (kwzi-si-ten'ant), n. In law, an 
znidertonnnt who is in possession at the deter- 
mination of an original lease, and is peiTnitted 
by tbo reversioner to bold over. Wharton. 
quasi-trustee (kwzl*’sz-tins-te'), n. In law, a 
person who reaps a benefit from a breach of 
trust, and so becomes answerable as a trustee. 
Wharton. 

quasje, n. See coali. 

quass^f, f. A Middle English form of quashK 
quass”t (kwas), n. Same as Iwass. 

with spicczl Jleades (wholsome hut deerX 
As Alcade Obarne and Mead Cheruizk. 

And the base Qunz^c by Pesants drunk. 

Pimtgeo or Jtunne Xled Cap (ICOO), qizoted in G flTord’s Jon- 

[son, VII. 241. 

quassation (kwa-sii'shpn), »i. [< L. qiiassa- 
tio{n-), a shaking or heating, < quassarc, shake, 
shatter: see quasld,] Tlze act of shaking; 
concussion; the state of being shaken. 

Continual contusions, tliresbing, and qxtaesatwns. 

Gagton, Notes on Don Quixote, p. 6S. 

quassative (kwas'.n-tiv), a. [< L. quassatns, 
pp. of quassarc, sli'ake: see qiiashl-.] Tremu- 
lous; easily shaken. 

A Frenclimnn's lieart is more quassative nnd subject to 
treznor tlian an IbiRlislmian’s. 

Aliddkton, Anytliing for n Quiet Life, iii. 2. 

Quassia (kwasli'iji), n. [NL. (Linnmus, 1763), 
named after Qua'ssi or Coissi, a negro slave in 
Surinam, who used its hark as a remedy for 
fever. Quassi, Quassy, or Quashy was a common 
name of nop-oes.] 1. A gonns of plants, of 
the order Simarubaceic and tribe Simaruhes. 
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Iti'icliaractetizodbyalnigecoliimiiarreeeptaclobcaiing R Toflattor UnllhnpV rPanv Kno - 1 
a small llve-lobed calyx, five long erect petals, ten thread- ^‘tt ? L-^ro\ . ii/ng.J 

likestamens.andafive.lobedovaiydpeningmtolivefleshy ■*■*%?' lo squat, 

drupes. There me 2 species : one, little known, is from quat^f (kwot), «. ([Orimn obscure,] 1. A 

pustule or pimple. — 2. Figuratively, a small, 
shabby, or insignificant person. 

I have ruhb'd this young quat almost to the sense, 

And he grows angry. Shafe., Othello, v. 1. 11. 

quat^t (kwot), V. f. [A strong pret. and pp. of 
quit, used also as inf.] To quit, 
quat^ (kwot), p. rt. [See v.] Quit; free; 
released. [Scotch.] 
quat‘l,proH. A dialectal form of what. 
quata (kwji'tii), ». Same as coaifa. 
quateb^ (kwoeli), v. i, [Origiu obscure.] To 
tell; bo a telltale; poach. BaUUcell. [Prov. 
Eng.l 

quateb^ (kwoch), «. [< quaich\ p.] A word. 

BaUiu'cV, [Prov. Eng.] 

Xoo ; not a qiiatch, *-ad poets ; doubt you 
There is not greife enough without you ? 

Bp. Corbet^ Elegy on Death of ()nceii Anne. {Davies.) 



Bnndi of Qu.txsta atnara, >Mth inflorevcence. 

‘f, .1 llov^tr ; t, thi' friut, 

tropical Africa; the other, Q. amara, is a tall and smootli 
tree of tiopical America, with intensclj bitter wood, benr- 
inp altornato pinnate leaves uith n winged petiole and 
having tmninal racemes of lai-ge scarlet tubular llowers. 
2. [/. r.]_A_di-iig, also called hittcr-iiomt, eoii- 


quatch-f (kwoeh), a. 
Squat ; Hat. 


[Cf. (jiiaft, Hquat (?).] 


It is liken harbor's cliair.llial Ills nil buttocks ; tlicpin- 
buttock, the //uofc/fbiittock, the brawn buttock, or any 
buttock. ;; o to 

quater-cousin, ». 


.sitting of tlic wood of Picneiin (Qiinxsw) i-j-. q^aterfoil, ii. See (imitrcfoil. 
<■(!'«, and of two or tliroe related trees; also, a ' 

modieiiial preparation from tlicse wood.s. riic 

original tree was otnara, theSni iuam quassia. Its 

«ood Is still in u^e in France and fiermani, but is largely 
supcr'^e'lcd by that of the nii>re aliuntlant ricnrna ex- 
rtffu atall tree, ti»e bitter-ash of J.amalca and *«otnc fiinnll- 
er iskirids A substitute for these is Simariibn amara, 
the mnuntain-danisun or bitter damson or sta\ewood of 
the Wc'-t Indies mul noitheru Soutli America. Quassia- 
wood is imptirtcd in bilUts, and appeajs in the sliops in 
the form of chips nspings, etc. As a remedy it possesses 
in the highest degree the pi.ipertiesof the simple bitters. 

Its virtue- ui t! due to tiie pi jnciple ijuassin. Cups turned 
fiom thonood impait a bitter taste to tlidr contents, and 
acre nney popular. A aneetoncfi Infusion of quassia is 
useful to dc'-troy flje«, l*icr,'vna excclsn has sonietlnics 
iK'en suli^Itutcd foi hops In hrowing,but this use is con- 
puluud deleterious Sec (nttrr a^h (under ashi), bilter- 
tioo(l, ami 7/w}iiif(un damsoiu 

quassia-tree^ (kwasli'iii-tro), u. Any of the 
trei't" iirodni'iijg tbo drug quassia ; a bitforwood- 
tree. 

Quassilabia (kwas-i-la'bi-n), n. [NT.,. (Jordan 
and Braytoii. l.sT.'i), < ]j. (/kos,?iw, ])p. of quat^'ic, 
shake. + lahww, lip.] A genns of oatostoinoid 
libhesof tliotJuitcil Stuios: tbo liave-lip sucker.'). 


Shak., All s Well, ii. 2. 18. 
Same as valcr-voasiiu 


quatern (kwa'tern), a. [< Jj. qfiatcrnif four 
each, by fours, distributive. < <fua(tiioi\ four: 
see quarts, 'ft. quin-.'] Coiisi.stiug of four; 
fourtohl; growiiuj by fours: as, quo /cr« leaves, 
quaternary (kwa-ter'iia-ri), a. anti ». [< h. 
quateniariKs, consisting of four each, contain- 
ing four, iquatcrui, four <*aeh, by fours; see 
quu/erw.} T,a. l.Consistingof four; arranged 
or grouped in four.s. 

Ilcprodnctive organ.s . . . solitary or qmteniaru h\ tho 
same spuintigiiim. 

Le Maout awl Decatsne, Botany (trails.), p. 0Gb. 

2 . 

logic 


quatrefoil 

The triads and quartemions with which he loaded his 
speech. Scoil. 

S. A fourfold quantity capable of being ex- 
pressed in the form xi 4- ijj + zl: d- w, where x, 
ij, z, w are scalars, or real numbers, while i\j, 
k are vectors, or quantities whoso squares are 
negative scalars. The calculus of such quan- 
tities is termed quaternions, 

A Qualemion is tho quotient of two vectors, or of two 
directed right lines in space, considered as depending on 
a system of FourGeoinetiical Elements, and as expressible 
by an algebiaical symbol of Quadrinomial Form. The sci- 
ence, or Calculus, of Qualernions Is a new mathematical 
metliod wlierein the foiegoing conception of a quaternion 
is unfolded and symbolically expressed, and is applied to 
various classes of algebraical, geometrical, and physical 
questions, so ns to discover many new tlieoiems, and to ar- 
rive at the solution of many difticiilt problems. 

Sir W. Rowan Ilainilton. 
Conjugate of a quaternion. See coTiywpafe.— Conju- 
gate quaternions. Scecoiywpnfi’.— Quatemiongroup. 
See pronpi. 

quaternion (kwa-ter'ui-on), v. t. * [< quater- 
nion^ 7?.] To divide into quaternions, files, or 
companies. 

The Angels themselves . . . are distinguislit and qua- 
terniond into their celestiall Trincedomes. 

3Iillon, Clmrch-Government, i. 1 . 

quaternionist (kwa-t6r'm-qn-ist), n. [< qiia- 
ternion -(- -ist.J A student of quateinions. 

Do wo depart wider from the primary traditions of arith- 
metic than the Qiiaternionisi does' 

J. Venn, Symbolic logic, p. 01. 

quaternity(kwri-ti'*v'm-ti),7i. [= F. quaterniM; 
us quatcr n + 1 . Tho state of being four; 

tho eonditiou of making up tlio number four, 

Tho number of four stands much admired, not only in 
the r/imfmu'lp of the elements, wliich are the principles 
of bodies, but in the letters of tho name of God. 

Sir T. Browne, Vulg. Err., iv. 12. 

2. A gi'oup of four. 

So that their whole scale, of all that is above body, was 
hideed not a trinity, but a qxiartemiti/, or four ranks and 
negroes of beings one below another. 

Cudworth, Intellectual System, p. 557. 


[rrq/.] In noting that, part of tho goo- , Cuda-erw,intcllectu 

K*al series whieh is moro recent than tlie n. Sumo jis^quadroon. 



QuTtstfitfiiii taeerrt. 

Q. laeera is the cutllns, or 5hiy, splltmouth, or rabbit- 
mouth sucker, a singular fish of tho Ohio v.allcy and south- 
ward, of nn olivac'Viiis or brownish color above, the fildc.s 
.and bellj silver)*, the lower tins tinged with orange, and a 
peculiar formatiorr of tlie mouth which has suggcstcrl berth 
tlie tcciiiiical and the vernacular names, 
quassin ('kwas'iu), n, [< quassia + -/«2.] Tlie 
neutral bittor priiioiple of quassia {Picr/ena ex- 
cctsa). Thi^ pub-stimee ciystallizes from aqueous solu- 
tiorn hr rcry sm*ill white prisms Its taste is intensely 
Litter, Imt It is destitute of odor. It is scarcely soluble 
in comrni-ri etln-r, plightly soluble in water, and more sol- 
uhle in alcohol. Also called qanssiin. 

quassite{kwas^it), n. [^^quassiu + -<7o2.] Saiiio 
as qun>-sin. 

quasumf, pron. [^lE., < qua, dial, form of who, 

+ sum, mod. Vj.somc.'] AVlioso. 

Qun-sinn this tale can betcr tende, 

I'or Cnslis loue he hit amende. 

Ilohj Rood (E. E. T, H.), p. 120. 
quatl (kwot), V. [< OF, qiiatir, quattir, catir, 
press down, .strike down, plunge, sink, liide, 
refl. croufh, .squat, hide, = It. quatiarc, dial. 
cattarc, crouch, lie close, squat, < L. coaciarc, 
press together, eonslraiii, force, < coqcre, ])p. 

coactu'f, press together, urge: see coqcni, Cf. nr., - t’,r - x 

squat, V., the same as quat, Avith a prefix; and (InMi-ter »>-oi0 

ci-. ttlso Utt- related cJclu'i and irytL/tl.] I. ti,„ 

trans. If. To press down; subdue. 

The renowno of Iicr chastitie was such that it almost 
quattrd those Bjiarkeft that heated liini on to such lawlesse 
affection. 

Grernp, Xever too Late (Woiks, cd. Dyce, Int., p. xxl.), 

2t. To oppress; satiate. 


rcrtiary; Post-tortiaiy. (See Tertiary,) Tho 
oldest ami most gcneiul division of the Quaternary is Into 
dHurial ami aUitvtnl by whicli tcims are meant respec- 
tively c<mrso detiltal rii.*)tett:tl and fine lictiita! material 
— the one the result of lajdd, tlie other of sloweri urrents 
of Avater The former presence of ice, both fixed and 
floating, over a i»art of the nortlioin hemisphere, and cs- 
peciallv in tlic legloiiK Aihcrc geology was caillcst culti- 
vated, lias greatly complicated the question of this dlvi- 
filon of the <)«jitcrnniy into siibgniiips or epochs Tims 
(lilurial has come to be repLiced for the most p.irt by nUi- 
cial : and some Engllsii geologists divide tlie <|untenmry 
into itlaeiai and recent, using the term Pletstoecne also ns 
the e(jul valent of //hinVik Tlio tonn recent linsalboas its 
synonym l»oth allurial ami human, While tlie essential 
dilferenco between Tertiary and Qiintcniarj' Is tlieorcll- 
c.allv supposed to bo that in the former a portion of the 
fossil species m e extinct, w’hilo in the latter all are living, 
this iloes not apply In the case of land-animals, especially 
the mnminnlK, )n fact, there Ls, over extensive areas, 
great dilhculty In deciding tlie question whether certain 
formations slmll be called Tcrtlarj* or Quaternar)*, as, for 
instance, in the case of the rnmpean deposits, whicli, 
althougli containing great mimhera of species of mam- 
maK all or nearly nil extinct, arc generally considered by 
geologists as being of Quaternary age. 

3. In aid chan., noting those compounds wbieli 
contained four elements, as fibrin, gelatin, etc. 
— 4, In math., containing, as a qunntic, or Jio- 
raogoncous integT*al function, four variables. 
A surface m.ay be called a mtatemaryi locus, becau.se Uc- 
lined by u ouatemnry equation, or one equating a qnutcr- 
narj’ quanlic to zero.— Quaternary cubic. SeceuWe.— 
Quaternary number, ten: so called by tbc Pythngore- 
mis because equal to 1 + 2 f 3 + 4. Pythagoras, In the 
oath of the brotherhood, was called tlic iCA'calcr of the 
c|iiatcrnniy niimher, on account of some secret of arith- 
metic, possibly an abacus.— Quaternary quadrics. See 
quadrxe. 

II. u. A group of four things. 

Tiic objections T made against (ho qitatcrnartj of ele- 
ments ami tcrimiy of principles needed not to bo opposed 
so much against the doctrines theniselvcs. 

Boyle, tVorks, I. CSO, 


quaternatG (kwa-ter'iiiit), a. [< NE. quator- 


quatorzain (ka-tor'zan), n, [Fonnerly also 
quaierzayn; < OF. quatorzainc, quatorsahic,t]iQ 
number fourteen, < quatorze, fourteen : see qua^ 
torze,'] A stun Jin or poem of fourteen lines; a 
sonnet. 

Put out your ni.ih candles, yen poets A* rimei-s, and be- 
queath your I'lazed 7 imr(er 2 frj//u.’ to the chandlers; for loe I 
here ho commelh tlmt hath broken your legs. 

Pashc, quoted in Pierce ronilesse, Int,,p, xxiv. 

nts (Drayton’s) next publication is Idea’s mirror; 
Aiuonis in Quatorzoins, 151)4. It contains fifty-one son- 
A. and Q., Gtli ser., X. Gl. 
quatorze (ka-tdiv/), ». [< F. guatorze, < L. quat- 
tuordccim, fourteen, < quattuor, four, + clcccm, 
ton: soo/pi/rfcoi).] In tbo game of piquet, the 
four ncos, kings, queens, knaves, or tens : so 
called because such a group of four, in the liand 
that holds tlio Iiighest, counts fourteen points, 
quatrain (kwot'riin), «. [Formerly also,improp., 
quartrain ; < F. quatrain, a stanza of four lines, 
\ quatre, four,< L. quattuor four: see/bnr.] 
A stanza of four lines riming aUernately. 

I have chosen to Avritc niy poem in quairaim, or stanzas 
of four in alternate rhyme, because I have evei judged them 
moi c noble, and of greater dignity both for the sound and 
number, than any other verse in use amongst us. 

^ Dnjden, Account of Annus Slirabilis. 

Who but Landor could have wTitten the faultless and 
pathetic quatrain ? — 

I strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 

Katuro I loved, and, next to Nature, Art* 

I w aimed both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, luul I am ready to depart. 

Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 69. 

quatravlGf, u, [< OF, quatrc-aylc, etc., < quatre, 
four, + ayh, giaiidfather: see o///c.] A male 
ancestor tlirco generations earlier tb«Tn one’s 
grandfatlior. 

Thomas Gould, . . . who died in 1520. lie avos the quaU 
Tayle ot Zaccheus Gouldo, tlio Nbav England immigrant. 

Pew Eivjland BibUopolist, I. 71. 


imius, < h. qufiterm, four ctich: see quaiam.'] quatre-cousint, «. Same as vatcr-cuusin. 
Consi.sting ol four.— Quaternate leaf, a leaf that quatrefoil (kat'tu’-foil), n, [Also quatcrfoil, 
consists of four Icnilets. . ✓nm ^ » 

.. ..n. IA]ho quarter- 
nion; <L. the number four, a body 

or group of four, < quaterni, foiircacli, by fours: 
see qualeni,'} 1, A sot, group, or body of four: 
applied to persons or tilings. 

Tic put him in prison, and delivered liim to fonrflwnr 
lernions of soldiers. Acts xU. 4. 


Had PhilotiinuB been serv’cd in at the first course, Avhen 
your stomach Avas not quailed Avith other daintier fare, his 
relish had perhapjs been something loatlisonic. 

Philolimus, 1583. {Narcs.) 

To the stomack quatted Avith dainties al dcllcates seeme 
queasle. it/fy, Euphues, Anat. of Wit, p. 44. 


Myself . . , am called Antcros, or Ixu'c's enemy ; the 
more Avelcome (Iiereforeto thy coin t, and the fitter lo con- 
duct this quartemion. B. Jomon, Cyntbla’a llcvcla, v 3 . 

When and wliero this quartemion )byuic,asitisuscd by 
Bercco, Avas first introduced, cannot ho determined. 

TieJenor, Span. Lit., I. 27. 

2. A word of four syllables; a quadrisyllable. 


qmrtcrfoil ; <ME. J;atrcfoil, < OF. (and F.) qua- 
trcfcuillc, < (/an (re, four (< L. quattuor four), 

-f- fciiillc, leaf (< L. folium, leaf) : see foiir and 
foili.) 1. A leaf with four leaflets, as some- 
times that of clover. 

Anil halre/uil, wliennu tlwi both up yspioiiKC, 
Tninsplnimte hem into lMi(le,v(flglitnith doiinge. 

}*aUadiu9, Uushondiie (E. E. T. S.k p. 191. 
2. In arch., an opening or a panel divided by 
ensps or folia- 
tions into four 
foils, or, more 
correctly, the 
figure formed by 
the cusps. This 






(luatrefoil 

ornament resembles tlie four petals of a cruciform flower, 
but is certainly not derived fi oin imitation of such a flow- 
er- Bands of small quatrefoils are much used as orna- 



ments in the Bnglish Perpendicular style, and sometimes 
in the Decomted. The same name is piven also to flowers 
and leaves of similai form carved In relief as ornaments 
on moldings, etc. Sec also cut under gallcrij, 

3. In her., n fonr-lonvcrl grass, or leaf divided 
into four leaflets, used as a beai’iug,— Cross qua- 
trefoU. ^eecrflssi.— Doublequatrefoil. Sameasciif/it- 
/oil or oeto/oif. 

QUatrible (liat'ri-bl), [< OF. tiitadrithlCy quad- 
ronhky qu(idi'uj)h‘t a pieeo of music for four 
voices or four iustnimonts, < quadruple^ four- 
fold: see quadruple.'] In lufdirral music, n 
descant in parallel fourths to llio caiitus iirmus. 
quatrible (Uat'ri-bl), v, t.; pret. uiul pp-quat- 
riOlcd, ])pr. quatrddiuq, [< quatrible, «.] In 
mcdieral mu.sic, to sing a descant at the intcn'al 
of a fourth from the enutus lirrnus. See di- 
aphou}!, 2, Compare quiniblr, 
quatroni, <t. An obsolete vuidunt of quotern. 
HalliwcJh 

quatto, u. Same as coaita. 
quattrino (kwa-tro^no), «, [It. (^[L. quatri- 
uub), < quattro, four:* see four.] An Italian 
coin of about the value of a half a United 
States cent, 

Tlie ^wnftnno. n square coiji which was struck dtirinc 
his (Ixucdano’sl leign. 

C. C. I'crhim, It.allau Sculpture, p. nolo, 
quattrocentist (kwat-ro-elnqFtist), u. [= V. 
quattrociniistv, < It, quaUrocentista, quattroceu- 
tist, < quaiirocvnto (sec quaHroccnin) + -t.s/,] 
An Italian of the fifteenth century: specifical- 
ly, an Italian artist of the stylo of art called 
quattrocento. 

It was a rei elation to me, and I began to tn»co the pur« 
Ity of uork in the quattroceutbU to tliis drilling of nnde- 
vinting inanipulatiun which frcsco-palntiiig had (uriilslicd 
to thorn. Contcmporari! Ucv., XLl-\. -ITO. 

quattrocento (kw’iit-rd-chen'to), and a. [It., 
lit. 400 (< quattro, < Ij.qitatluor, four, + ccuto, 

< Ij. centum, hundred), but used as an .abbre- 
viation of millc quattrocento, 1400, ■with ref. 
to the century (1401-1000) in <jucsti<in C’f. 
cimiuc’Cf nto,]' I. n. The fiftoeiilli century con- 
sidered as an cjjoch of art or literature, and 
especially in coimectioii with Italy: ns, the 
sculpture of the quattrocento. The painters of the 
eajl) p.art of the period had not yet attained the power to 
rciidei their conceptions with entire freedom; but their 
coloring is >er> beautiful, ntul their Pcntimonl in general 
nobler than tliat of the artists uho followed them. 

II. a. Belonging to, or living or produced 
in, the fifteenth century; of the stylo of the 
fiftoontli century: as, quattrocento sculpture. 

quatuor(kwnt'u*-or),«. [<L.<7aa/zmr,prop.^/mf- 

inor,-z=Y‘j. four: seo/o»r.] In ;nj?.v/c, a quartet, 
quaught (kwacht), v. t. and i. [Early mod, E. 
also ; i^c.icauy}it,wauchf ; origin uncer- 

tain. Cf. quafl'.] To drink; quaff. 

I quaufflit, I drlnke all out. 

\vyll >on fjiiaght with me? Pakgracc. 

quavet (kwav), v. i. [Early mod. E. n]so qucarc; 

< ^lE. qunven, earlier ewavien ; akin to quab^, 
quajA. Hence freq. quaver, q. v.] To quiver; 
shake. 

'J’he dayc for drede with-drowo, and dcrkcblcamthcsonnc, 
Tlie wal (veil [ wagged and clef (was rent), and nl the worlde 
(yanard. Piers ]*ltneman (B), wlii. ol. 

While thy mlghte 

Can kcepe my harte (tneavingc or qulcke. 

Pultcnlunn, rarthenhules, vi. 

quavet (kwav), ». [< ME. (/«ure; < (/aurc, r.] A 
shaking; trembling. Promjit. p. 41fi. 

quavemiret (kwfiv'imr), v. [Also contr. qua- 
mirc; < quavc + mire. Cf. quagmire, quake- 
mire.] Same as quagmire. Palsgrave. 
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A muddic quavemire. 3[ir./or ifags., p. C53. 

Howbeit, Anitas would not suffer the Achaians to follow 
them, bccau&eof bogs and ^uaremtr^, but sounded the re- 
treat. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. 070. 

quaver (kwa'v6r), v. [< ME. quaveren, freq. of 
quavc; cf . LG. quabhcln = G. quabbeln, quapjjcln, 
quiver, tremble, freq. of the form represented 
hy^.quaJA. Cf. qitiverK'] 1. iniraiis. 1. To 
have a tremulous motion ; tremble; vibrate. 

Itsemythe that the worlde is alle^imiyryn/?; it will re* 
boylc soinwher, sotliatl deme yonge men shall be cher* 
ysshed, Paston Letters, III. 174, 

At tlic end of this IIolc is a Membrane, . . . stretclicd 
like the Head of a Dmtn, ... to receive the Impulse of 
the Sound, and to vibrate or quaver according to its re- 
ciprocal Motions. Hay, Works of Creation, p. 203. 

If the flugerbemoved with a motion, they [the 

colors) appear again. Kenton, Opticks, 

Her h.and trembled, her voice quavered with that emo- 
tion which is not strcngtli. Steanxan, Viet. Poets, p. 143. 
2. To sing or sound with the wavy tones of an 
untrained voice, or with a distinctly tremulous 
tone; lionco, to sing, in general; also, to per- 
form a shako or similar raolodic orabellislimout 
with the voice or an instrument. 

You'd swc:ir that Randal, in Ids rustic strains, 

Ag.alu was tpiarering to the coiinlry' swains. 

Lrydcn and Soatnes, tr. of Roilcau’s Art of I’oetrj*, il. 

Kotv sportive youth 

Carol incondite rhythms with suiting notes, 

And quaver uiiharmonious. J. Philijts, Cider, 11. 

II. trans. To sing in an artless manner or 
with tromulons tone. 

AndforMusick an old hoarse singing in.an riding ten 
miles fi-om Ids Catliedr.d to Quaver out tlie Glories of our 
Bhtli and State. ShaiUrcll, The Scowrers. 

Wc will quaver out 1‘cccavlmns together. 

Thackeray, Philip, xxvll. 

quaver (Inva'vei'), n. [< quaver, r.] 1. A 
quivering; a trombling. 

Tliewortii of suclinctlons is not a thing to be decided in 
a < 7 nniYr of Rcnstblllty or a Ihish of righteous common 
sense. H. L. Stevenson, 'PheLnglish Admirals. 

2. A Iroinnloiis or quivering sound or tone. 

And tlio choristers' sung, that lute was so strong, 
(hew a 7 ««iYr of consternation. 

Southey, Old Woman of Berkeley. 

3. A sliako or similar embellishment, particu- 
larly in vocal music. 

I hear«!c a certaine Prcncli man who sung vciy mclodi- 
ouslj with curious ipiaucrs. 

Coryat, Crudities, 1. 30, slg. P, 

It has at lca<it ri'cehed great improvements among us, 
whether we consider the instrument Itself, or those sev- 
en\l yurtivM and gnices which are thrown Into the playing 
of it. Addifon, The Cat-l.’iill. 

4. An eighth-note (which sec).— Quaver-rest, in 
nmrieal notation, s.ame as ciyhth-reft. 

quaverer (kwu'vcr-er), n. Ouo who or that 
wiiich quavers; a warbler, 
quaveringly (kwiU ('(‘r-ing-li), adv. lu a quuver- 
iug or tromulous manner, 
quavery (kwa'vcr-i), a. [< quarcr + -yU] 
Slmky; unstable. 

A or n mnris and unstable fonndneion must be 

lioljie with great i»>ly'« of alder nunined dowiic, and with 
a fiunie of tyiubre calle«l a cro««aiindre. 

Itormnn. qiiotetl in IToinpU Parv., p. 419. 

quavingt(kwri'viiig),». [< 'MK.quargug; verbal 
n. of quart', r.] A shaking or trembling, ns of 
the earth. Sir T. Klgot, Uavtlo of Health, i. 2. 
quavivert, n. [Origin nneertaiu. Cf. r/rrr.] 
A fisli, the sen-dragon or dnigonet; a kind of 
gurnard. See gurnard and Trigla. 

Tianlc, the gre.^t sea-dragon, or quaviver; also the gur- 
nard, called soul Koan. Cotgruve, 

I’ltY, the quaviver, or sc.a-<lmgon. Cotyrare. 

Traiyne, the Pca-dragon, ^Iver, quaviver. Cotyrave. 
quawk (kwfik), r. i. [Imitative; cf. squawk.] 
To croak ; cnw. [Prov. Eng.] 

(mawk (kwak), n. [Imitative; cf. quawk, r.] 
The qua-bird or night-heron, ygetiardea grisca 
nirria. Also quark, squawk. [Local, U. S.] 
quay^, U. An oh.solcto or dialectal form of 
wU( !f. 

quay- (ko), u. [A more recent spelling, after 
tlie F. quag, now quai, of the earlier E. kag, 
keg (tho mod. pron. ko jirop. belongs to keg 
oTily); see keg-, kag-.] A landing-place; a 
place where vessels nro loaded and unloaded; 
a wharf: usually constructed of stone, but 
sometimes of wood, iron, etc., along a line of 
coast or a river-bank or round a liarbor or dock. 
JInke quays, Imllil bridges, or repair Whitclmll. 

Poj)e, iinll. of Horace, II, ii. 120. 

To nsceitnia tlie limits of nil ports, imd to assign proper 
wliarfs niul quays in cncli port for the exclusive landing 
and loading of merchandise, Blackstone, Com., I. vIL 

quay" (ke), v. t. [< quay", n.] To furiiisli with 
a quay or quays. 
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quayage (ke'aj), n. [Formerly I'cyape; < F. 
quayage, < quay, a key, quay : see qiiay^.J Buty 
paid for repairing a quay, or for the use of a 
quay; quay-duos; wharfage. 

quay-isertn (ke'hferth), u. A berth for a ship 
next to a quay. 

quayedt, a. A manufactured form of quailed, 
past participle of quaiU. S2)enscr. 

quef, u. Same as cuc^. 

que'-^, n. A dialectal form of cowl. Nalliwcll. 

queachtf (kweeh), v. i, A variant of quitclO-. 

queach^ (kweeh), n. [Also quitch; < ME. qucchc, 
a thicket.] 1. A thick bushy plot; a thorny 
thicket. 

Thel rode so longe till thei com in to n thikke qucche in 
a dope valey. Merlin (E. E. T. S,), iii. 540. 

2. A plat of ground left unplowed on account 
of quoaehes or thickets. Malliwcll. [Prov.Eng.] 

queachyf (kwo'chi), a. [Also quecchy; < qucachh 
+ -yf.] Shaking; moving, yielding, or trem- 
bling under tlie feet, as wet or swampy ground. 
'Xwixt PenwitU's furthest point and Goodwin’s queachg 
sand. Drayton, Polyolbion, ii. 390. 

I’ll pot no daupiiter o' my o\ni — ne’er had one — an’ I 
warna soriy, for thm-’re poor quecchy things, pells is. 

Gctrrye Eliot, Adam Bede. x. (Davies.) 

queachy"t (kwe'cln), a. [Early mod. E. also 
quechy; < qucach"+ -y^/i Busby; thick. 

Tlie owle, that hates the day and loues to flee hy niplit, 
Hath queaehie hushes to defende him from Apollo's sight. 

Turhcrvillc, That All Things Have Itelease. 
Onrhiond is changed to Inke, onrhaircs to Quils. 

Our eyes halfe buried in oiir quechy plots. 

Heyicood, Golden Age, v. 1. 

queaB (kwSl), v, i. [An earlier and more origi- 
nal form of tfiHtiVl.] Tofaintaway. HaUiiceli. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

queal", u. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
u-hcal. 

quean (kwon), n. [(ft) Also dial. (Se.) quinc; 
early mod. E. queanc, queue; < ME. queue, 
queu, cicciic, < AS. vweue, cwync (gen. cwiJuau), 
prop, cweiic, orig. *cirtnc, a woman (L.feiuiua, 
mulicr), wife (L. uxor) (cf. *ciccufugol, a hen- 
bird — a doubtful word in Somuer),=; OS. qucua, 
wife, queen (L. regiuu), harlot (L. lucrctrix), = 
OD. queue, wife, MB. queue, a vain or worthless 
woman, a barren woman, also a barren cow, B. 
I'H'Ccii, n ban’cn woman, a barren cow, = MLG. 
queue, an old woman, LG. queue, a bairen cow, 
a lieifcr, =OHG. qucua (qucua), chwena, cheun, 
MIIG. rhouc, hone, hou, G. (obs.) lone, a woman, 
G. dial, iiaii, chan, a woman, wife, = leel. hrcuiia 
= Sw. qriuna = Ban. l:rindc, a woman (cf. 
contr. lool. Jtoua, woman, = Sw. 7;oua, a harlot, 
= Ban. hour, a woman, esp. a maiTied woman, 
wife), = Goth. qiiiO, a woman, wife (Gr. )i'r;/); 
tho nhovo forms being distinct from, though 
jiartly confused ivitli (o) E. queen (h. reginii), < 
ME. queen, qiicn, queue, hiicn, ewene, ciccn, < AS. 
en'cii, rarely cir/cn (gen. cir«ic),a woman (h.feini- 
na), wife (L. uxor), queen (L. rcyinii, iinpera- 
trix, auyusta), = OS. quun, wife, = OIlG. qucua, 
chuucua =:Jce\. hfiin, hrtru, wife, z= Goth.Aimi.v, 
rarely hwciiis, wife (not reconlcd in sense of 
‘queen’); holh forms ult. akin to Ir. Gael, 
eoiiiiir, a woman ; Gr. jnvJ, a woman, feimilo 
(see gyiacccuiii, gyuarchy,ctc,,gyuccacraci/,ctc.); 
Skt.Jdiii, nwifo, appav. <-/JfiH = Gr. ■/ )n’=L. 
■/ geii = Tent. •/ hcii, bring forth : see 7:eu-. 
hiill, genus, gcucratc, etc.] A woman ; a female 
person, considered without i-cgard to qunlitics 
or position: hence generally inn sliglitin" use. 
It limy be merely neutral or familiar, like icench (as, a 
Btimly oumn, a thriving quean), or be used in various de- 
grees of depreciation harlot, stnnn 2 >ct). [Bng. 

and Scotch.] 

llnstow with Bom queue al nyght jBWonke? 

Chaucer, Brol. to JInnciple’s Tale, 1. 18. 
At clmrclie in the cliarnel clieorles aren yucl to knowe, 
Other a knyght fro a knaue other a queyiie fro a queene. 

Piers Piomnan (0), ix. 4G. 
Ilnvla, because her meanes are Bomewhat scant, 
Doth Bell her body to relieve her want, 

Yet Bcornes to bo reputed as a owean. 

ISmes' Whistle (B. E. T. S.), p. 45. 

I never was ambitious 
Of using congees to my daughter-queen — 

A queen ! perhaps a quean ! 

Ford, Perkin ^Varbeck, ii. S. 

I see her yet, the sonsie jurnn 
Tlmt liglited up my jingle. 

Burns, To tlie Guidwife of Wauchope House. 

My young master will . . . call you slut ami quean, if 
there be but a speck of soot upon his bandbox. 

Scott, Abbot, iv, 

queasily (kw6'zl-li), adv. In a queasy manner; 
with squonmishness. 

queasiness (kwe'zi-nes), n. The state of being 
queasy; nausea; qualmishness; inclination to 
vomit; disgust. 



aueasiness 

They did fight with queasiness, constrain'd. 

As men ilrink potions. Shale,, 2 Hen. IV,, i. l. 196. 
het them live and die in servile condition and thir scru- 
pulous if no instniction will confimie them. 

Milton, Eikonoklaates, xxviii. 
queasy (kwe'zi), a. [Early mod. E. and dial, 
al.'^o (j_Hais}j ; < ME. quaysijy Queysy, causing a 
fooling of nausea; prob. < Norw. Arreis, sickness 
altera debaueb, =Icol. Jcvcisctj in comp. idhra~ 
krd'ifi, colic, = Sw. dial. 7^'vcsa, soreness, blis- 
(< r. pimple; perhaps akin to Sw. qvdsa^ bruise, 
uournl, squash, Dan. Icvasc^ squash, crush. Gf. 
AS. cnish: SMd squeeze.'] 1. Affected 

with nausea; inclined to vomit. 

7'he Keverend Doctor Gasterfoundhimsolf i-atheroutfa^v 
ni tiio moining, therefore preferred hrealrfastine in bed.’ 

Peacoclc, Headlong Ilall, vii. 

2. Fastidious; squeamish; delicate. 

And even po iji anmniicf these instruments make a man’s 
wit so f^oft and smooth, so tender and quaint, tliat they be 
lv=s able to brook stnuig and tough study. 

Ai^chnm, Toxophiliia (ed. 18^:4), p. 27. 
I am BO jucflxy-stomaehed 
I cannot ta.ste such gross meat. 

Massinger, liondman, ii. 2. 
la there cause why tliese men ehould overweeii, and be 
BO quea'ne of the rude multitude, lest their deepe worth 
should be undervalu’d for want of fit umpires? 

J/i7to«, Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Dcprecation-which ia unusiml even for the ouenw mod- 
esty of pL\-teenth-centui7 dedications. 

S. Lanier, Sci. of Kng. Verse, p. vi. 

3. Apt to cause nausea; occasioning uncom- 
fortable feelings; heuco, requiring to be deli- 
cately handled; ticklish; nice. 

TIjose times are somewhat qaeasg to bo touched. 

Ji. Jvnson, Sejanus, L 1. 

I have one thing, of a queasv question, 

Whieli I must act. Shak., Lear, it. 1. in. 

I was not in> o\\ n man again for the rest of the voyage. 

I had a queattj Pcnse tlmt I wore my last diy clothes upon 
my bodj. Jt. L. Stevenson, inland Voyage, p. 132. 

4. .Short; brief, HaUiwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
queazent(kwc' 2 n),r.t. pPoi'**qucascn,<.qiicas(i/) 

+ -iak] To make queasy; sicken. 

The sidrablc odor and pestilent stcamo , , . would have 
qvcazme'l Idnj. Lenten Stutre(lliirl. Mfsc.,VI.l73). 

quebast, u. An old game. 

Eyerj- afternoon at niy Lady Briefs and my Lady ifean- 
weirs at ombre and queha^, 

Kthcreiljc, f^he "Would if ahe Could, ill, .7. 

Quebec group. In a division of lUo Dower 
Silurhui c.stjil/lislied by the Canada Geological 
Survey, of very uncertain value. 

Ac* ouling to recent researches by Mr. Selwyn, the Qnc- 
l»r group as defined by I/>giin embraces three totally die- 
tinct gnmps of lotk-s belongiiig respectively to Archa-an, 
rambri'in, and Lower Silurian horizems. 

Geikic, Te.’ct-liook of fJeol,, p. C91. 

Quebec oak. f^ec* oah. 

quebracho (ke-brU'cho), n. [Pg., contr. from 
qiichi'fidinrho, *rix-brcakerk so called in allusion 
to flic luirduess of the wood ; < qnebrar, break, 4- 
h(wU(i,f(U‘}((t. nx : soe ?/afe7tc(.] Tiienamo of sev- 
enil hard-wooded Soutli American trees of eco- 
nomic value. Tile white quebracho (quebracho bianco) 
is Asjndo'p^nna Qxiehrarho, beat known for its modlciiml 
b:uk. {<i:c qvrbrncho hark, under lark‘2.) The red que- 
bracho tf^uehrachn Colorado) Is Schinopsis (Loxojjterjtffium) 
LorentzitfUl the La Plata region. Its woodand bark form 
an Inipiirtant tanning-material, veiy rapid in action, ex- 
ported to Liirop** In bulk and in extract. Its timber is ex- 
tremely h.wd and ‘strong. Another quebracho is lodina 
rhuTnhifolin of the Santnlaccrc {quebracho JloJa), its wood 
and bark mixed witli the last.— Quebracho gum, 
thf* drl* d juicy or uatcry extract of Schinopsis Lonrentzii. 
it is used for tli« rellcl of dyspneea. 
quebrada (ke-bra'dll), h. [Sp., broken, uneven 
gi-ound, prop. fern, of quehradn^ pp. of quebrar, 
break.] A gorge; a ^a^iue; a defile: a word 
occasionally us-od by writers in English on Mex- 
ican and Sotith American physical geography, 
and bytlie Spanish Americans themselves, with 
about the same meaning as barranca, 

QUecchef, r. L A AEddle English form of quiteJA. 
quech (kweeh), n. Same as qnaiph. [Scotch.] 
queckf, 7<. [Origin uncertain; c*f. q?t6T/;ca.l A 
blow (?). 

But what and the ladder slyppe, . . . 

And yf I fall I catche a quecke, 

1 may fortune to breke my necke, , , . 

Nay, nay, not so I 

Enterlude of Youth. (nalHwell.) 

queckshoest, See quelqucchosc. 
quedf, a. and n. [ME., also qucdcy qnced, quoad, 
quad, quaady quethj < AS. *cwied-= OEries. quad 
= AID. quacd, D. hwaad = AILG. cjiiatj LG. 
qiifind, bad ; otherwise found in the neuter, a.s a 
noun, AS. ^civicd, ewedd, filth, dung, = MD. 
quacd, quad, quat, 7:at = OHG. quat, AIHG. 
qudt, 7:dt, quof, 7cdt, G. 7:ot, 7cotJi, filth, dirt, 
inud.] I, a. Bad; evil. 

II. n. 1. Evil; harm. 
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For to deme quike and dede 
He seal come to gode and quede. 

King ITom (E. B. T. S.), p. 121. 
2. An evil person; especially, the evil one; the 
deril. 

A shrew ; an evil person. 

Namly an eyre {heir] that ys a qued, 

That desyreth liya fadrys ded. 

MS. Bari. 1701, f. 42. (Ilalliicell.) 

And lete me neuere falle in booiidis of tlie queed! 

Hymns tu Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. C. 
Quedius (kwe'di-us), n. [NL. (Stephens, 1833).] 
Anotable genus of rove-beetles oi'SfapIiylinidfc, 
having the prothoracie stigmata eacli covered 
by a triangular lamella. About 120 species have 
been described, the majority from Europe, but many fronj 
Asia and America ; 18 are found in America nojth of Mex- 
ico. Most of them bave the ordinary rove-beetle habits, 
but Q (lilattttus breeds in liorncts* nests in Europe, ami 
will also eat honey. 

quedshipt, n, [ME. quedschipc, qucadscliipe ; < 
gned + -slnj).] Badness; eviluess. Ancren 
Ititvle, p. 310. 

queed^, «. A dialectal variant of quid^. Salli- 
urd. 

queed^f, ». See qued. 

queen^ (kwen), n. [< ME. queen, quen, queue, 
qwlicnc, ii'henc, J:ncn, cweiic, ewen, < AS. ewen, 
rarely cjCc’CM (gen. ewene), a woman (L./<?»i//m), 
wife (L. uxor), queen (L. regina, imperatrix, 
autjuda), = OS. quCin, wife,* = OHG. quena, 
chuuena, wife, = Icel. A-rd/r, 7.vepn, wife, = Goth. 
7:wtus, rarely 7:imn% wife (not recorded in tlic 
sense of ‘qucViF). Hoogueau.] l.Theconsort 
of a king. 

Thuradaye, tho laste daje of Apiyll, to Lashcles, where 
lyetlie<p<e/i^ Ely.'inour of Ihiglondc, and in an al)bey of her 
awne foumlacyon. Sir It. Gwjt/ordc, Pylgiymnge, p. 4. 

I'll undertake to make thee Henry’s queen. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., v. 3. 117. 

2. A woman who is tho sovereign of a realm; 
a female sovereign, in countries tinder monarchical 
rule females are sometimes c.\cludcd from the throne, and 
seldom if ever succeed In direct lineal descent. In the line 
of succession to the Ihitlsli throne the eldest son of tho 
sovereign is the heir, to the exclusion of older sisters ; but 
a daughter who has no brothers succeeds, to the exclusion 
of younger brothers of her father or tliclr male descen- 
dants. Dio exceptionally long i“cign of Queen Victoria 
(who succeeded in rigid of her deceased father, the Duke 
of Kent, to the exclusion of his younger brothera) has 
famiHarireil English-speaking coinniunitics of the prasent 
day \s 1th the form queen's instead of king's in such plirases 
as queen's coumcl, Vtc queen’s English, etc. 

Of lower Syria, Cyprus, Lydia, 

Absolute queen. Shak., A. and C., ill. 6. 11. 
Now u hat I am yc know 1 Ight w ell - your Queen, 

To whom ... ye did iinmiisc full 
Allegiance and obedience to the death. 

Tennyson, (Ittccri Jfnrj’, 11. 2. 

3. Figuratively, a womau who is chief or pre- 
eminent among otbei*s; one who presides: ns, 
quccu of beauty; queen of tho May (see May- 
queen). 

Venus, the queen of Love, was but thy figure. 

And all lier graces prophecies of thine. 

Shirley, Traitor, HI. .1. 
Isalicl, lliro’ nit her placid life, 

Tlic queen of marriage, a most perfect wife. 

Tennyson, Isabel. 

4 . Heiico, anything iiBrsonified as eliicf or 
greatest, wlieii considered as possessing femalo 
attributes. 

The Catlieilrall Church of this CHic lAmlcns] 1 b dedl- 
rated to our Lady, being the very Qiicene of n) tho Chtirclics 
in France, Coryat, Crudities, I. 16. 

•Show tliis queen of cities tll.at so fair 
May yet be foul. Cinrper, Task, !. 727. 

Seven Imndrcd years and flfty.tlircc 
Had floino lieon growing up to inlgiit, 

And now was queen of laud and sea. 

Dennett, Christmas Hymn. 

5. In enfom., a queen boo or queen ant. — 6. A 
playing-card on wbicli a queon is depicted. 

The knave of Diamonds trios ills wily arts, 

And wins (olt sliamefiil cliaiico !) tho Queen of Hearts. 

Pope, II. of the h., ill. 88. 
7. In rhess, tiio piece ivUieli is by far the most 
powerful ot ail for attack, Seoc/ics.9T. Abbre- 
viated Q . — 8. A variety^ of roofing-slate, mea- 
suring ;j feet long and 2 feet wide. Compare 
duchess, 2,— Court of Queen's Bench. See Court of 
King’s Beneh, under eouri.- Dollar queen, In apieuiture, 
an untested queen bee, broil from a purely bred motlier 
that lias mated with one of her oxvn race: so called be- 
cause the standard price was supposed to he one dol- 
lar. 7'hc price of dollar queens, howover, varies from 76 
cents to PJiin, Diet, of Apiculture, p. 67.— KeepBr 
Of the Queen’s prison. See Marshal of the King’s 
(or Qttcens) Peneh, under mars/ferf.— Marshal Of tne 
queen’s household. Sec Problem of the 

queens. Sec proWm.— Queen Anne’s bounty. Sec 
liowntr/.— Queen Anne style, fii areft., the style xvhlch 
obtained In England In tlio early part of the eighteenth 
century, and produced many commodious and dignified 
buildings, particularly in domestic architecture ; also 
Bpeclflcally, a nondescript stylo purporting to follow tlie 
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above, and reproducing some of the exterior forms and 
ornaments of the original, much in vogue in the United 
States, especially for suburban cottages, from about 1880. 
—Queen bee. See 6ec.— Queen closer. See rioseri (6). 
—Queen consort. See consort!.— Queen dowagrer, the 
xvidow of a decea«.ed king.— Queen mother, a queen 
dowager who is also mother of the reigning sovereign. — 
Queen of heaven, (n) A title often given to the god- 
dess Astarte or Ashtoreth. 

The xvomen knead their dough to make cakes to the 
queen of heaven, . . . that they may provoke me to anger. 

* Jer. vii. 18. 

"With these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of heaven, with crescent horns. 

Milton, V. 1., i. 489. 
(6) Among Roman Catholics, a title given to the Virgin 
Maiy.— Queen of the May, a young girl crowned with 
fiowers and enthroned as the central figure of the May-day 
sports.— Queen regent, queen regnant, a queen who 
holds tlie crown in her own riglit, or a queen xvho reigns 
as regent.— Queen’s advocate. Same aslm-d advocate 
(which see, under advocate).— Queen’s color, in the Brit- 
ish army, one of the pair of colors belonging to every 
icgiment. In the line it is a union jack chaiged with 
some legimental devices; in the Guards it is a crimson 
flag, sometimes having the jack in the dexter chief, but 
always having the royal cipher and regimental devices. 
See coZor, and a pair of colors, under pairi. Boutell, English 
Heraldry.— Queen’s counsel, enemy, gambit. See 
cotfnsri, etc.— Queen’s evidence. See king's evidence, 
under Queen’s gap, a gap in a dam, a style 

of fishway used in British waters. It has been occasion- 
ally used in America for alewivcs. In low dams it answers 
well forsalmon.- Queen's berbt, snuff : so called (in the 
latter part of the sixteenth ccntujy) because Catharine 
de’ Medici acquired a taste for it soon after the introduc- 
tion of tobacco into France. — Queen's keys. See kciji-. 
—Queen’s messenger. See messenr^er.- The queen’s 
English. SeeEngZi’riu- The queen’speace, Seepeacc, 
queen^ (k-wen), v, [< queoA, n.] I, tntraus. To 
play the queen; act the part or character of a 
queen; domineer: xvith an indefinite it. 

A three-pence bow’d would hire me, 

Old as I am, to queen it. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., ii. 3. 37, 
Xerxes went out of his way with his army to do homage 
to the great plane-tree that queened it in the desert alone, 
P. PvlnnsoTt, Under the Sun, p. 85. 

n, trans. 1. In c7ies$,to make a queen of: 
said of a pawn on its reaching the eiglith square. 
— 2. In ajdculturc, to supply with a queen ; in- 
troduce a queen to: said of a colony of bees. 
riiiUy Diet, of Apicultui’e, p, 57. 
queen^ (kwon), n. Same as quin. 

In England one heais such names for scollops as “fan- 
shells,” “frills,” or queens” In South Devon, according to 
Jlontagii; and on tho Dorset coast the fishermen coll them 
“sqninns.” Fisheries cf C. S.,V. II. 6C5. 

queen-apple (kwen'ap'''l),ji. Avariety of apple. 

The quecn’a 2 >ple is of the summer kind, and a good 
cider ajiple mixed with others. Murtimer, Husbandry. 

queen-cell (kweiFsel), n. The cell of a honej’- 
corab destined for a queen or female larva. 
It is larger than the other cells, and generally placed op 
the edge of the comb, and Is said to be provisioned with 
richer food, the so-called royal jelly, 
queen-conch (kwen'kongk), n. The giant 
stromb or conclb Stromhits giyas ; the fountain- 
shell, used to make couch-coral, porcelain, etc, 
queencraft (kwen'kraft), n. Craft or skill in 
policy^ on tho part of a queen; kingcraft as 
practiscjl by a female sovereign. 

Elizabeth showed much queencraft in procuring tlie 
votes of the nobility. Fuller. 

Queen-day (kwen'da), «. The Feast of the An- 
nunciation of tlio Virgin Mary; Lady-day. 
queendom (kwen'dum), n. [< queen^ + -dow.] 

1. The condition or cliaracter of a queen; 
queenly rule, power, or dignity. 

"Will tliy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid ? 

Mrs. Drowning, The Dead Pan. 

2, The realm or tho subjects of a queen. 

The mother sat at the head of the table, and regarded 
Xi^r queendom with a smile. 

George MacDonald, What’s Mine’s Mine, p. 9. 
[Rare in both uses.] 

queenfish (kwon'fish), n. A seiasnoid fish, 
Scrip7ius poUtuSy found on the Pacific coast of 
tho United States, it is a food-fish of good quality, 
but too small to bo of much economic importance, reaching 
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a length of only eight inche.s and a weight of half a pound. 
The body Is compressed, and covered with rather large 
deciduous scales. The two dorsal fins aro separate; the 
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color is bluish above, silvery below, yellow on the belly, 
witi) yellowish vertical flns, and blackish at the base of the 
pectorals. Also called Idngfish. 
queen-gold (kwen'gold), n. A royal duty or rev- 
enue once enjoyed by every queen of England 
during her inamage ^vith the king, 
queenhood (k-wen'hud), n. [< (luccn + -/|ood.] 
The state or rank of a queen; the dignity of 
character becoming a queen. 

With all grace 

Of womanhood and queenhood. 

Tcnngson, Geraint. 

queening (Invo'niug), n. [Appar. < queen + 
-ing'i ; but perhaps conneeted with quinc, 
quince.'] A name of several varieties of apple : 
one is distinguished as the leiiitcr queening. 

The ivintcr queening is good for the table. 

Mortimer^ llusbandrj’. 

queenite (kwo'nit), n. [< queen + -?/c2.] A 
partizan of Queen Caroline in her differences 
witli her husband, George IV. 

He thought small beer at that time of some very great 
patriots and Queenites. 

Southey, The Doctor, intcrchapter xvi. {Davies.) 
queenlet (kwou'let), n. [< queen + -let.'\ A 
petty or iusigniticaut queen. 

In Prussia there is a I'hilosophe King, iu Kussla a I'hilo- 
sophe Ljupress; the whole North suarmswith kinglets 
nmlnuecntets of the like temper. 

Carlyle, Slisc., III. 210. (Davies.) 

queen-lily (kwen'Uk'i), n. A plant of the ge- 
nus PhtVdyeniOsfifi. P. chloracca is a handsome cul- 
tivated species from Peru, w ith Ilowcia 2 inches long, the 
sliort tube grecriish, the segments of the limb puiidlsh 
rose-coloi tipped with green. 

queenliness (kwon'li-ucs). n. The state or con- 
dition of being queenly; tlie characteristics of 
a queen; queenly nature or quality; dignity; 
stateliness. 

queenly (kwen'li), a. [< quern + -h/I.] Like 
a queen; befitting a queen; suitable to ti queen. 

An anthem for the dead that ever died so young. 

Po-ye, Lciiorc. 

queenly (kwen'li),rtdr. qneenh/, a.] Likoa 
queen; in tlio manner of a queen. 

Queenly responsive lioji the loyal hand 
Jtose fiom the day It work’d in os she past. 

Tennyson, Aylmer's Field. 

queen-mother (kwen'muTH'^er), n. See •[/are//, 
-Queen-mother herbt, tobacco, 
queen-of-the-meadows (Inveii'qv-the-mod'oz), 
//. Tlie English meadow-sweet, Sjiirica {Jl> 
nmrui, an herb a yard high, witli junnate leaves, 
and a ooinpouiul o^tuo of very numerous small 
yellowish-whilo sweet-scented fiowors; also, 
rarely, the Ameriean meadow-sweet, Sj>ir,rn 
salivifitUd. 

queeri-of-the-prairie (kwen'qv-thc-pnVri), n, 
A tall Americnn herb, Spiriva Udutla, of mea- 
dows and ])ruinos in the interior. Its pinnate 
leaves, '4\hich are fragrant when bruised, are diliil> near 
the groiuid It bears an ample panlded compound c) me 
of handsome crowded peach-pink llowcrs. 
queen-pinet, The pineapple. Also called 
/Jn(f‘pinc. 

queen-post (kw en'iiost), n. In carp., one of the 
suspending jjosts iu the framed principal of a 
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roof, or in a trussed partition or other truss, 
when there are two such posts. Whoii there 
is only a single post it is called a kinq-post or 
crown-post. AKo called 7//'/c7.'-pasf._Queeii-post 
stay, in a railroad-cur, a rod or bar fastened to a queen- 
post to secure it against any lateral movement. — Sec- 
ondary queen-posts, a kind of truss-posts set in pairs, 
each at the same distance from the middle of the truss, for 
the purpose of hanging the tie-beam below. Also called 
mlc-p(Ms. 

queen’s-arni (Invonz'ilrm), //. A musket. 

Agin the chimblcy crook-necks bung; 

An' in amongst 'cm i listed 
The ole qiteen's-ann thet gratrthcr Young 
I'ctched back fruni Concord busted. 

Lou'cll, The Courtin'. 

queen’s-delight (k^Y6nz'de-lit^''), //. A herba- 
ceous plant, Stillniqia si/tvaiic(i, order Euphor- 
fiiacc{c, native of the southern United States. 
It has clustered stems from 1 to 3 feet high, sjiringlngfroin 
a thick woody root. 'Ihe latter is an otllcinal alteiatlve. 
Also queen's^root. 


queen’s-flower (ln\’enz'flou^6r), «. The blood- 
wood or jarool, Lnqcrstrwmia Flos-Rcginw, a me- 
dium-sized tree of the East Indies, etc., in those 
regions oftoix planted. The pauicled flowers are each 
2 or 3 Inches in diameter, rose-colored in the morning, 
becoming purple by evening. 

queenship (kwen'ship), ii. [< queen + -s////).] 
The position or dignity of a queen. 

Neither did I at any time bo far foiget myself in my ex- 
altation or received queenshijy but that I always looked lor 
such an alteration as I now find. 

Queen .dnn Doleyn's last Letter to King Henry (quoted by 
(Addison in Spectator, No, 397). 

Queensland ebony, see Maha; hemp, see Sida; 
laurel, see ruioaporum ; nut, nut-tree, see 
Macmhimia ; olive, poplar, etc., sec olive, etc. ; 
plum, see Omnia, 1. 

queen’s-lily (kwenz'liUi), n. 1. Bao Knqdio- 
fia. — 2. The Mexican lily. See lihj. 

queen*s-metal (kwduz'mot^al), «. An allo)’ of 
w’hicli the chief ingredient is tin, answering the 
purjmscsofBritanniamctal, and somewhat liner 
and harder than pewter. The proportions of 
the ingredients vary. 

queen’s-pigeon (kw'dnz'pij^qn), n. A large and 
handsome ground-pigeon, Goura victorim: so 
named from the Queen of England. See Goura. 
Also called Victoria crown-pigeon. 

queen’s-root (kwenz'rbt), n. Same as queods- 
ileligh t. 

queen-stitch (kwen'stieh), n. A simple pattern 
in embroidery, made by a square of four stitclies 
drawn within another larger one made in the 
same way. A eliceker pattern is produced hy 
a series of these. 

queen’s-ware (kw'onv/wur), n. A variety of 
Wedgwood ware, otherwise known us cream- 
colnrcd ware. See ll'cdgwood ware, xmdor ware-. 

qiieen’s-yellow (kwonz'yel^o), n. The yellow 
suh.sulphato of mercury; tiirpeth-miucral. 

queen-truss (kweu'trus), n. A truss framed 
with qiieoii-posts. 

queequehatch, n. Same as quicldmich. 

queer^ (kwer), a. and //. [Formerly also quire; 
< LG. queer, quer, cross, transverse {> qucrc, 
obliquity), = MHG. G. (gter, cross, transverse 
(> qucrc. obli(|uity), OIIG. MHG. two', cross, 
transver-se {> twer, ol)li(juity); a variant, with- 
out the final guttural, of OIIG. dwerah, dwerih, 
dwinh, dwo'h, ihwerah, thwcrch, iircrli, MUG. 
dwerch, Iwcrch, G. zwcrcli^ = AS. thwcorh, cro.ss, 
transverse, = S\v. irdr ss Dan. //vr/% cross, ob- 
tuse, s= Goth, tliwairhs, angry, = led. thverr, 
neut. thrert, > ME. thwert, thwart, E. thwart, 
transverse, lransvei*sdy : see thwart, whidi is 
tints a douidet of ////<(•/'.] I, a, 1. Appearing, 
behaving, or feeling otherwise than is usual 
or normal; odd; singular; droll; whimsical; 
(ptaiut. 

The prc«;viicc Rccnis, wHh things fo richly odd. 

'i'lie mosque of Maliound, or some qurcr paged 

Pojte, Satires of Douiio, iv. 2;{9. 
The oueerert slinpc that e’er I saw. 

For lieiit u wnme it had ava\ 

Hums, Death and Dr. Iloniliook. 

2, Open to .suspicion ; doubtful in point of hon- 
e.sty. [(’oll()i|.J 

You drive a queer liargaiii with your friends, and are 
found out, and nnagine the woild will juinlsh you. 

Thaclcrny. 

“Wc’vc seen Ids name — the old man’s — on some very 
queer paper,” s.ay8 D. with a wink to .1. 

Thackeray, riillip, Iv. 

3, Counterfeit; wortliless. [Slniig.] 

Tut it about In the right quarter that you’ll buy queer 
hills liy the lump. Dickens, Our Mutual Friend, ii. 

4, Having a sensation of sudden or imj/eud- 
ing illness; sick or languid. [Colloq.] 

Little of all we value hero 

Wakes on the mom of Its hundredth year 

Without botli feeling mid looking queer. 

0. ir. Uohnes, The Deacoirs Masterpiece. 
A queer fish. See — Queer Street, an imaginary 
place, where pcr»ons in llnancial or other itifllculties, and 
flighty, unecitnin, and “shady’* characters generally, aie 
feigned to live. [Slang. ) 

A fair friend of ours has removed to Queer-street; . . . 
> oil’ll soon be an oiphaii-in-Iaw. 

Dickens, Dombey and Son, xl. 

I am verj’ Jdgh in Queer Street just now, ma'am, having 
paid your bills before I left town. 

Kingsley, Two Years Ago, xiv. (Dnr/e/f.) 
= S5T1. 1. Strange, Odd, etc. (sec eccentric), curious, ex- 
tr.iordinaiy, unique, fantastic. 

II. H.' Counterfeit money; “green goods.” 
[Slang.]— To shove the queer, to pass counterfeit 
money. iSlang.] 

queerMkwer), /’. f. [< <//fcerl, «.] 1. To banter; 
ridicule; deride. [Slang.] 

Who in a row like Tom could lead the van, 

Doo7,e in tlic ken, or nt the spcllkcii hustle? 

Who queer a flat*/ Byron, Don Juan, xl. 10. 


quell 

A shoulder-knotted puppy, with a grin. 

Queering the threadbare curate, let him in. 

Colman the Younger. 

2. To puzzle. Hallmell. [Prov. Eng.] 
queer^t, ?/. An obsolete form of quirc^. Cot- 
gravc. 

queer^ (kwer), ??. [Formerly also quarc; prob. 
ult. < L. quadrus, square: see quarry'^, square.'] 
One of the joints or division-planes of queery 
rock, [Cornwall, Eng.] 

queerer (kwer'er), u. One who banters or ridi- 
cules. [Slang.] 

’Twould be most tedious to describe 
The common-place of this facetious tribe, 

These wooden wits, these Quiziers, Queerers, .Smokers, 
These practical notlung-so-easy Jokei-s. 

Colman the Younger. 
queerity (kwer'i-ti), ?/. [Formerly also quear- 
'lly i ^ queer'^ + Queeniess. [Rare.] 

No Person whatsoever shall bo admitted (to the ‘*Ugly 
Cluh”J without a visible Quearity in his Aspect, or pecu- 
liar Cast of Countenance. Steele, Spectator, No. 17. 

queerly (kwer'li), adv. In a queer, odd, or sin- 
gular manner. 

quesrness (kwer'nes), n. The state or charac- 
ter of being queer. 

queery (kwer'i),//. [Formerly also qnarey ; < 
queer'd + -//!.] Breaking up in cuboidal masses, 
as rocks in various quarries, [Cornwall, Eng.] 
queest (kwest), n, [Also queast, quest, quist, 
formerly quoist, also comiptly quease, queeze, 
quicc; < ME. quysht, prob. a coutr. fonn of 
cushat.] The cusliat or ring-dove, Columha jya- 
hinibus. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Askes both goodc, and so hoot is noo dounge 
Of foule as of the douve, a quysht outake [cxceptedl. 

Palladius, Ilusbondrie (E. E. T. S.), p. 28. 

queet^ (kwet), //. [A dial. var. of coot.] The 
coot, Fidica atra. [Prov. Eiig.] 
queet- (kwot), n. [Also quit, cult, cute, coot; 
origin obscure,] An ankle. [Scotch.] 

Tlie Aret an’ step that she stepp’d in, 

She stepped to the qiicct. 

The Drowned Lovers (Child’s Ballads, II. 170). 
The second brother he stepped in, 
lie stepped to the quit; 

Then out he jump’d upo’ the bank, 

Says, “Tills water’s wondTous deep.” 

Bondsey (uid Maisry (Child’s Ballads, II. 370). 

queez-madam (kwoz'mnd^am), n. [F. cuisse- 
niadame.] The cnisso-mailam, a French jar- 
gonelle pear. [Scotch.] 
lie’ll glowrat an auld-warld harklt aik-snngns if it were 
a quccz-mnddam in full hearing. *S’cotf, Bob Roy, xxl. 

queff, quegh, queigh, n. Same as qiwigh. 
queintM, »• A Middlo Englisli form of quaint. 
queint-t. All obsolete preterit aud past parti- 
eiplo of quciicJi. Chuucir. 
queintiset, ». A variant of quaiiiti.vc. 
quekebordet, u. [ME., appar. as if *quicl'boar(1, 
< quid.' + Imard.] An old game, prohibited 
under Edward Et’'. Strutt, Sports aud Pas- 
times, p. 

Quekett’s indicator. See iutlicator, 1 (c). 
quelch (bwclcli), II. ICl. squctch.] A blow; a 
bang. Halliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
quele^t, r. An obsoloto form of quail^, qucal. 
quele-t, u. An obsoloto form of w/iccl. 
quelea(kwC‘'lC‘-jj), II. [African (?).] l.Tliecrim- 
soii-bciiked we.aver-bird of Africa. — 2. [cup.] 



[NL. (Eeielienbacb, 18,^0).] A genus of Afri- 
can weaver-birds or Vtoccidre, containing such 
species ns the above, Q. saiiguiuirosfris. 
quell (kwel), v. [< ME. qucUcu, < AS. ciccUan 
(= OS. quclliau = OHG. qucllau, cu-cllaii, qucl- 
Icii, clicllcu, clictcu, MHG. cliwcllcu, citollcn, 
qucllcu, qucln, Ivlii, G. qudlcii = Icol. l.rclja = 
Sw. qvdija), Idll, lit. cause to die, causal of 
eweiau, etc., die, E. qucaJ, now usually (/ani/; 



quell ■ 

SGC fiuail^. The conuaon identification of quell 
with of which it is said to be the earlier 
form, is erroneous.] I. trans. If. To cause to 
die; put to death; kill; slay. 

Take heed tJiat thou reveal it ere thou be quelled to 
Jeatli. Uohj Rood (E. E. T. S.^ p. 8. 

The dokes criden as men wolde horn quelle. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Tale, 1. 570. 
Hoe lete catclj the King & kyllen liyin soone, 

And his Princes of price prestlich hec guelde, 

Alisauuder cj Macedoine (E. E, T. S.), 1. 925. 
Treading one \’pon another, they quelled to death . . . 
r. rnuUituiie of the common souldiours. 

JlaUwjt's Voyagei, II. 20. 
AnJoJ/jrJ the Snakes n-luch round his [William's] Cra* 
dk ran. Prior, Carmen Secularc (1700), st 9. 

2. To cause to •‘ease; subduo; cni<?h: as, to 
ijUfU an iriMirreetioii. 

Appointed . . . to seditions and tumults. 

AUerhury, 

Tlieimitins was with much less difliculty than 

had been feared. Lccknj, Eng. in Ibth Cent, xiv. 

3. To reduce to peace or inaction; quiet: 
allay. 

But Con'^ideration isof greaterTse, as it suggests Argu- 
ments from Rcuson to quell and allay tlie sudden heat of 
Passions StUlingjlcet, Sermons, 111. vil. 

Me Agamemnon urg'd to deadly hate ; 

'Tis past — I quell it ; I resign to fate. 

I'Qpc, Iliad, xviii. 141. 
Caroline refused tamely to succumb. , . , BentoiMic- 
tor}- over a mortal pain, she did her best to quell iL 

Charlotte hronV-, Slilrlcj’, xi. 

4f. To dash out ; destroy. 

Tlicy ficliten, and bryngen hors and man to grouiide, 
And wuh hire axes onto the brnynes qwlle. 

Chaucer, Troilue, iv. 40. 
= Sni. 2. To ovenioucr, put down, lay, smother. — 3. To 
calm, compose. 

ii.t Intruus. 1. To die; perisli. 

Yet did he quake and quiver, like to quell, 

Sjfens'er, h\ Q., VII. vil. 42. 

2. To abjito. 

Winter's wrath beginnes to quell. 

Speni^er, hlicp. Cal., March. 

quell (Im-ol), 71. [<fjiic!/,r,] If. Murder. [Haro.] 
What cannot you and I . . . put uiwn 
Jib spongj otlicers, who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell.'' Shak., Macbeth, i. 7. 72. 

2. Pnw<*r or means of tpiolliug or siibduitiy:. 
[Rare and jioetical.] 

Awfully lie [Love] stands, 

A povf reign quell Is in his waving liand-^ ; 

No Right can bear the liglitnlng of bis bow, 

Kcat^i Eiulymlon, U. 
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That (virtue) is approperid Into noo degree, 

But the flrste Fadir in magestee, 

Wliich may his heires deeme hem that him queme, 
A1 were he mytre, corone, or diademc. 

Chaucer, Gentleness, 1. 20. 
God 3 CUO us grace in cure lyuynge 
To serue oure God, & Marie to qiceeme. 

Hymns to Virgin, etc. E. T. S.), p. 55. 
Parys full pristly with preciouse araye 
Worshippit that worthy in wedys full riche, 

As qtoemet for a qwene As qivaintly atyret, 

That Priam hade purueit &. to the place sent. 

Heslruction of Troy (E. B. T. S.X 3. 3404. 
Such merimake holy Saints doiXi queme. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., May. 

II. intrans. To become; come to be. 

To qxceme q^vyt of all other, 

To skape out of skathc and sklaunder to falle. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S,), I. 1809. 

quemfult, «. [ME., < queme + -ful.'\ Becom- 
ing; fit. 

Now, sotliely, na thyng bot n lathyngc of all this werldis 
blyssc, of all tieschely lykynges m tin herte, and a girm- 
full langyngc with a thristy gcrnyng to heuenly joye. 

Hampole, l^osc Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 33. 

Haile! quemfidl Qtieene, quaintly shape! 

Mostc of all Macedoine menakfiill Ladic! 

AlUaimder of Macedoine (E. E. T. S,), 1, 58*2. 

quemlyt, mlr. [ME., < queme + In a 

plc.-ising or fitting manner. 

Tlic goldc was all potyn, A* the gi'clc sommes 

Of qwhete, it of qwhile sj’liier. qiremly to*gcdur. 

De-nritction of Troy E. T. B.), 1. 31783. 

quencli (kwtueh), r. ; pret. mid pp. quenched, 
formerly also qmhti, [< M33. quenchen (pret. 
qjicncU-y qncijntv), < AS. civcncan (also, in comp., 
quench, put out, causal of *cjei«can 
Cpiet. in comp, d-cwincan (= OFiies. 

lu'ink(t), go out, be e.xtinguishcd; ef. ^^ewtnan 
{pret. *cw(in), in comi>. d-cwhian, go out, bo ex- 
tinguished.] L ir((}i,*{. 1. To extinguish or put 
out, as fire. 

Tfiy rage Rhall bum tlice up, and thou shalt turn 
To ashes, ere our Idood blmll quench tlint fire. 

Shale., K. John, ill. 1. 345. 
Tlie taper, quenched so soon, 

Had ended merely in a snuff, not stink. 

Droteniny, Ring and Book, I. 112. 

2. To extinguish or allay; stop; imtaucml to, 
ii< thu*ht. 

Tlio gentle deare retunid the selfc^samc way, 

Thinking to quench her tlilrst at the next brookc. 

Spenser, Sonnets, Ixvil. 

In lavish stt earns to quench a countrj'’s thirst. 

Po}>e, iloral Essays, lii. 175. 

3f. To relievo the thirst of. 
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Zeal hath in this our earthly mould little fuel, much 
quench-coed ; is hardly ^ed, soon cooled. 

Rev. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 7I. 
You are qucnch-coal; no sparkle of grace can kindle 
upon yom* cold hearth. D. Rogers. 

quencher (kwen'ch^r), n, 1. One who or that 
which quenches or extinguishes. 

A griever and quencher ot the Spirit, 

Hammond, Works, IV. 514. 
You would-be quenchers of the light to be ! 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

2, That which quenches thirst; a draught or 
drink. [Slang,] 

The modest guenc/i^r, . , , coming close upon the heels 
of the temperate beverage he had discussed at dinner, 
awakened a slight degree of fever. 

Dickens, Old Curiosity Shop, xxxv. 
At the bottom [of the hill], however, there is a pleasant 
public, whereat wc must really take a modest quencher, 
for the down air is provocative of thirst. 

T. Hughes, Tom Brown at Rugby, i. 1. 

quench*firet (liwench'fir), n. [< quench, v., + 
ohj, fire,'] A machine for extinguishing fire ; a 
fire-extinguisher. 

I went to see Sir Sam, Morland’s inventions and ma- 
chines, arithmetical wheelcs, quench-fires, and new harp, 
Evelyn, Diaiy, July 10, 1667, 

quenching (kwen'ching), n. [Verbal u. of 
quench, V.] 1. The act of extinguishing; also, 

the slate of being extinguished. 

Some outward cause fate hath pcrliaps design'd, 
Which to the soul may utter quenching bring. 

SirJ. Davies, Immortal, of Soul, xxxi. 

2. In metal., a method of producing a hard 
crust on molten metal for convenience in re- 
moving it in small plates or disks, called some- 
times rosettes, instead of allowing it to solidify 

in one mass. See rosette Quenclilng-tub,a ves. 

sel of water placed beside a blacksmith’s forge for cooling 
or tempering the irons. 

quenchless (k\vench'ies),n. {f quench -hdess.] 
That cannot be quenched or repressed; inex- 
tinguishable: as, quenchless ^ve orfuiy. 

Come, bloody Clifrord,rougIi Northumberland, 

I dare youroncnc/drss fmy to more rage. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., i. 4. 28. 
His hate 

Is quenchless as his wrongs. 

Shelley, Queen Slab, v. 

quenchlessly (kwench'lcs-li) , adv. In a quench- 
less manner. 

quenchlessness (kwench'les-nes), n. The state 
of being (pienchless or unquenchable, 
quenchuref, n. [klE., also qucnchour; in*eg. < 
quench + -r/rc,] The act of quencliiug. 


queller (kwcl'^r)* d. [< HE. qucKcr, < AS. 
cnrllftr, a Itiller, < rivcilan, kill: hqq quell.] If. 
Olio who quells or kills; a slayer. 

And our jjosleritc shalbc reproued as children of home- 
cides, j c oI rt ^.Mcliles, and prince quellers. 

Hall, Hen. IV., an. 1. 
Mrs. 3Iurder! . . . tlioii art a honey-seed (homi- 

cide], a ii\i\u-qiulUr, and a womtxu-qucller. 

Shah, 2 Hen. IV., il. 3. 59. 
2. One who subdues or cni.shcs. 

Hail, .‘^on of the Most Uiglj, lieir of hotli worlds, 
Qucllrr of Satan ! Milton, P. lU, Iv. 034, 

quelliot, n. [< Sp. cucUo, a ruff.] A kind of 
ruff. 

Our ricli m>>ckndn doublet, wdth our cut cloth-of-gold 
sleeve‘s, and our Font, Lady's Trial, li 3. 
Your Huiiecriatid bands, and Spanish qucllin riilfs. 

Massinger, City Madam, iv. 1. 

quelm, V. /. An ob.soloto or dialeotul form of 
whelm. Jinhffs ]U)ol: (E. E. T. S.), p. 323. 
quelquechose (kelk'shoz), n. [Also qucllrhosc 
(also Iccchshose, hichdiosc, kiehshaws, 

etc.: .see kirhshaw), < F. qiiclqucchosc, .some- 
thing, < fjuciqur, some, + chose, thing: see 
chose-. Qi. kickshaw.] A trifle; a kickshaw. 
Only let me love none, no, not the sport, 

From countn* grass to conlllurcs of court, 

Or city's qurlque-choses, let not report 
3Iy mind tinnsporfc. 

Donne, Love's Usury, 

quemef, O. [HE., also qucvi, eweme, earlier 
uqticmc, i-circinc, < AS. geeweme, pleasing, ( 
agroenblo, acceptable, fit (cf., with diff. prefix, 
OHG. hiqudmi, HHG-. Vcquicme, G. hcqiicm, fit), 

< b generalizing prefix, + cutnan (pret. 
‘*eAram, com), come: see come, and cf. become 
and comely.] Pleasing; agreeable. 

W'ijerfore I bcqw’ethe me to your qweme spouse, 1 
To lyue with in lykyng to my lyfes endc. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.X 1. 033. 

quemef, r. [^lE. quemen, < AS. civeman, 'also ( 
(jeeweman, please, satisfy, propitiate, < qccwdme, 
pleasing, becoming: see nueme, «.] I, trans. 
To become; suit; fit; satisfy; please. 


A bottle of ale, to quench roe, rascal. 

R. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, li. 1. 

4. To suppress; stifle; chock; repress; de- 
stroy: ns, to quench a passion or emotiou. 

The supposition of tlic lady's death 
Will quench thetvondcrof her infamy. 

Shak., Much Ado, Iv. 1. 241. 
Parthians should, the next year, tamo 
The proud Liicaiiians, and nighqucncA their Name. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, 1. 2. 
As I have much quenched my senses, and disused my 
body from pleasure, and so tried how I can endure to l)c 
my own grave, so I try now how I can suffer a prison. 

Donne, Letters, xxvili. 

5, To lay or place in water, as a heated iron. 
See temper. 

In quenching a tool of wdiich one portion is thick and 
anotlier thlii, the thickest part should generally be the 
first to enter the water. 

C. J*. R. Shelley, W^orkshop Appliances, p. 323. 

II. intrans, 1. To bo extinguished; go out. 

Right anon on of the lyres queynte. 

And quykedc og.ayn, and after that anon 
Tliat other fyr was queynt, and al agon. 

Chaucer, Knight's Tnlci 1. 1470. 
Zlf he be chosen to ben Prelntc, and is not wortlii, is 
Lampe quenchethe .anon. MandeviUe, Travels, p. CO 

Tliat hand shall burn In novcr-gucncAfm/ fire. 

Rich. II., V. 5. 109. 

2. To lose zeal; cool; become cool. 

Dost thou think in time 

3ho will not quenchf Shak., Cyrabcllne, I. 6. 47, 
quencht (kwonch), ii. [< (fuciwJi, 7’.] The net 
of queiicliing or exrii.gnislung; also, tlio state 
of being oxtingnisheil. 

The same quench he hath cast 

Upon my life shall quite put out his fame. 

Chapinan, Byron’s Tragedy, v. 1. 

quenchable (kwon'cha-bl), a. [< quench + 
Capable of being quoiiobed or extin- 

g^iisbed. 

quench-coalt (Invencli'kol), n. [< quench,' v-, 
+ obj. coa/,] Anything wliicli quenches or 
extinguishes fire : applied figuratively to a eold, 
heartless professor of relipou. 


Wlinnnc ge hauc do goure qucnchour, putte alle tho wa* 
tris togidcre. Book of Qtn’n!e Essence (cd. Furnivall), p. 0. 

quenelle (ke-ner), n. [F.] lu coohenj, a foree- 
meat ball rriudo of a rich and delicately seasoned 
paste of cliicken, veal, or the like. Quenelles 
are usually served ns entries, 
quenouille-training (ke-no'lye-tra'ning), n. 
[P. qucuouUle = It. couuochia, < ML. conucula, 
coluculu, a distaff, dim. of L. eoluu, a distafi.] 
In hart., a mode of training trees or shrubs in 
a conical form, with their branches bent down- 
ward, so that they resemble a distaff in shape, 
quenstedtite (kwen'stet-it), u. [Named after 
F. A. Qiicusfcclt (1809-89), a Genuan geologist 
and mineralogist.] A hydrous sulphate of iron, 
occurring in tabular mouoelinic crystals of a 
reddish-violet color: it is found in Chili, 
quentiset, n. Same as quaintisc. 
quequert, u. A Middle English form of quiver^. 
quercetic (lavfer-set'ik), a. [< qucfcet(iu) + 
-ic.] Produced from quercetin: ns, quercetic 
acid. 

quercetine, n. Same as quercitin. 
quercetum (kwor-se'tum), n. [L., an oak-wood, 
< quercus, an o.ak: see Qucrcus.'} A collection 
of liring oaks, as in a botanical garden. The 
word is so appliedin tho Kew Gardens, London, 
quercine (kwer'sin), a. [< LL. qucrcinus, of 
the oak, of oak-leaves, < L. quercus, oak: see 
Quercus.'] Of or pertaining to the oak or oak- 
trees. 

Quercinese (kw6r-sin'e-e), u. pi. [NL. (Dumor- 
ticr, 1829), < L. qucrciiius, of the oak, -h -ere.] A 
tribe of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs of the 
apotalous order CupuUfcrw, charactcrizcfl by the 
usually three-oellcd ovary, lobed perianth, nu- 
merous stamens, and fruit a nut piirtly or whol- 
ly surrounded by an involucre or cupule. it con- 
tains -1 Kcncra, Includinc: the oak, ‘beech, and chestnut, 
for which see qncrciw (the type). Far/us, Castanea, and Cub- 
tanoims. ThoranRcot the whole tribe is included in that of 
tlic oak (SCO Qiicmis), except in tho case of theheceh, which 
extends into South America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

quercitannic (kwtr-si-tau'ik), a. [< L. quercus, 
oak, E. tannic.] Same as tannic. 



Quercitannic 

The tannin of the quercitron, or quercilanntc acid. 

C. T. Davis, Leather, p. 101. 

qUBreite (kwer'sit), n. [< L. qiicrcus, an oak, 
+ -i7c2.] A orystallino substance, GgH 7 (OH) 5 , 
derived from acorns, ivliioh resoinbles tlie su- 
gars in that it is sweet and optienlly active, but 
does not ferment with yeast or reduce metallic 
salts. 

quercitin (kw6r'si-tin), «. [Aeeom. from q/icr- 
citroi), as if < L. qiicrccfiim, an oak-wood (< 
qtlcrciis, an oak), + -i»2.] A mibstance de- 
rived from quoroitrin by tlie action of mineral 
acids. 

quercitrin (kwer'sit-rin), ». [< qucrcitr{on) + 

A glucoside, CgoIIsgOoo, wliieh form.s 
yellow crystallme needles or taldots. It is the 
coloring principle of quercitron-bark. Also 
called qiwrcitroiw. 

quercitron (kwer'sit-ron), ». [Ivreg. < L. qurr- 
cits, an oak, -1- citrus, li' tree of the lemon kind : 
see citroii.J 1. The black or dyers’ oak, Qucrcus 
tinctoria, a tree from 70 to 100 foot high, common 
through the eastern half of the United States 
and in southern Canada. Its wood is of some value, 
nnd its bark is of consnlorable importance. The latter, 
though outwardly daik, is inwardly yellow, whence the 
tree is also called ydloio or yeUon'-hark onk. 

2. Tho bark of this tree. It contniiia, in the princi- 
ple quercitrin, a yellow dye, w hlch is now used In the fonu 
of a preparation called tUivin. It is also used for lanninp:, 
and occasionally in medicine, but the coloring matter liin- 
ders these applications. 

quercitron-bark (kwor'sit-rou-bili'k), «. Sumo 
as quercitron^ 2. 

quercitron-oak (Uw^v'sit-roii-6k), Sumo as 
quercitron, 1, 

quercivorous (kwer-siv'o-ms), u, [< L. qucrcua, 
an oak, + vorarc, aevoui*.] In zoiiL, feeding on 
the oak, as an insect. 

Quercus (kw^M-'kas), u. [NL. (Maipiglii, 1075), 
< JLi. qucrcu!^, an oak, = E. AV, q. v.] A genus 
of dicotyledonous trees, tne oaks, tjqio of the 
apetalous order VupuUfcrtr and of tho tribe 
Qu( rcincrc. It is characterized hv nsually sk'ndcr and 
pendulous or erect stamlnatc catkins, the stamens and 
calj\-lobes of each flower being six In number, and by 
the scattered or clustered fertile flowers, composed of an 
ovar)’ commonly with three cells, six ovules and u three- 
lolitfd stignin, surmunded by an involucic of iiioie or less 
consolidated scales, which becomes a hardened cnpulc or 
cup around the flat or lounded base of the mit or acorn. 
There are about .^00 species, natives of all north temperate 
regions, extending tlirongli Mexican mountains and the 
Andes into the L'nlted Statc.sof ('(domhia, and in the moun- 
tains of Asia to the Moluccas. They ate entirely absent 
In South America beyond tho e<inator, In Australasia and 
the I’acille islands, and in Africa outside tif the .Mcdllcr- 
raiiean legion. They are mainly trees of largo sire, liar^l 
and dnnible wood, and slow grow Ih, sprouting repeatedly 
from tho root; a few oul> are never more than shruhs. 
The characteristic oak-leaf is alternate, thin, and veiny, 
deeply and pitinately lobed, with the lobes either lounded, 
as In the white oak, or ciidlug In bristle-points, as la the 
black and red oaks; but tile genus includes great diver- 
sity of form, ranging to tlilek and entire cveigreen leaves 
in (he live-oak ami others. (See cut uiuler oak.) Ihc fruit 
or acorn mntmes in one jear in tho white oak, bur-oak, 
post-oak, live-oak, and the cheslnut-oaks; In other At- 
lantic species, the bienntat-fruitc<l oaks, In tw-u Tho >el- 
lowisli catkins precede <»r accompany the Ic.vvcs. Tho 
numerous American ami Tlumpean species all belong (with 
tile exception of Q. <Ienin/lora, the pe.ach-uakof (’aUfornia) 
to the subgenus /jC/fulnl/alantiif (nmlllelici, 1S14), with 
slender and loo.‘»e-tlowere(l propir nment.e, and bioad 
cupules w ith iinbrlc.atc<l scales. Of the.se over 6(J are found 
in Jlexico and Central America, and about 40 within the 
United .States 'J.'i of which occur «ndy east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and about 15 in C'.alirornin. They extend iu 
North America as far north ns 45*, in Rurope to 50*. The 
oaks of central and ejustern Asia coiifititute live other sec- 
tions, mostly with erect stamlnate snike.s, and include 
about 100 species. See onA*. rirorn, fuad-jnek, t^Itu’-Jnck, 
ertcino, /lolm-oak, krnnru-oak lix'e-oak, pin^oak, pod-oak, 
rerf-oai', roblc, t^crxib-oak, nhinyle-ouk, valonia^oak, icain^coU 
oak, n'ater-oak, nilloir’oak. 

queret, d. An obHoloto form of quirc'^, (juir(^, 
querela! (kwe-ru'Iil), «. [L., a eompluint, la- 
ment: Hoe (//n7m7l.] A complaint to a court. 
See audita (/nerr/n.— Duplex querela. See double 
quarrel, under « 7 narrrfi. — Querela Inofflclosl testa- 
Jneutl, in cinV ffiir, an action by wlilcli an imifllclous or 
undutifnl will was attacked.— Querela nullitatls, in 
systems of procedure based on the Homan law, an action 
to get a judicial decree that an act was voiih 

querelet, querellet, u. Obsolete (MiiUllo Eng- 

lislij forms of quarrel^. 

querentl (kwe'rent), n. [< L. f/i(e) ( H(f-).s-,ppr. of 
queri, comploiii, Isimont. Cf. quarnlt, qucrcln, 
qucriiiioui/, etc. j A compliuiiiint ; a plaiiitill. 
querent- (kwo'ront), 11 . [< L. qun'rfiilt-)s, ppr. 
of qniererc, ask, inqiiire: see qucstl.] An in- 
quirer. [Rare.] 

When a patient or querent camo to him [Dr. NuplerL he 
presently went to his closet to pray. Aiibret/, Mlsc , p. 13:k 

querimonious (kwer-i-mo'ui-us), o. [< L. as 
if ’’querinwniosus, < qiicrimoitia, a complaint: 
see querimonij.'] Complaining; querulous; apt 
to complain. 
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querimonioUBly (kwer-i-mo'ni-us-li), adv. [< 
querimonious + In a querimonious man- 

ner ; witli eomi)laint; querulously. 

To tlieo, dear Tom, myself addressing, 

Most nuertmoniousl!/ confessing 
Tliat I of late have been compressing. 

Sir J. Denham, A Dialogue. 

querimoniousness (kwer-i-mo'ni-us-nea), n. [< 
querimonious -b -jicss.] The character of be- 
ing querimonious ; disposition to complain ; a 
complaining tompor. 

querimonyt (kwor'i-mo-ni), «. [< F. qiu'rimo- 
nic = It. qucrimonUi, querimoitio, < Ii. querima- 
nia, a complaint, < queri, complain, lament: 
SCO quercn/i,] A complaint; a complaining. 

Hys brotlier'a dayly querimonue. 

Hall, Edward IV., an. 17. 
Hero cometh over many quirimnnies, and complainte 
against me, of lording it over my brctlicrn. 

Cushman, quoted in Bradford’s Plymouth PI.antation, p. f>l. 

querist (ktvo'rist), n. [< quer-y + -isf.] Ono 
who inquires or asks questions. 

And yet a late bot Querist for Tithes, whom ye may know, 
hy ilia Wftslyingcverlmsidoliim in tlieSIargin, to be ever 
beside ills Wits in tlie Text. Hilton, Considerations. 
I slinll propose some coitsidemtions to my gentle gaerwt. 

Spectator, 

queristerf, >i. A vnriant of qilirisicr, for chor- 
ister. 

querkt (kwerk), r. [< IfE. qucrlcii = OPrios. 
qucrla, qncrihti, Norlli Fries, qucrlc, quirlc = 
led. lyrhja, krirkja, throttle, = OSw. qiiarhit 
= IJan. I:r;rrkc, throttie, strangle, suffoeato; 
from the nonn, Nortli Pries, qucrl: = led. }:ver?: 
= Daii.A’i’.Tr/.’, flironf. Cf. gi/crAoi.] I. irons. 
To tlirottlo; choke; stifle; suffoeato. 

II. intrans. To griiiit; moan. JJaUitveU, 
[Prov. Eng.] 

querk- (Icwirk), n. An ohsoloto or dialectal 
form of qnirl.A. 

querkent (kwf'r'ken), r. /. [Also quirkcii ; < ME. 
qucrkciicti ; < querkh -P -dil.] Same as querkt. 
Cliekenyd or 7 i(rrpe».'/d Prompt, rare. {Ilalliuelt.) 

quell (kwi-rl), r. t. [Also quirl; a dial. var. of 
twirl, perhaps duo to confusion with curl. Cf. G. 
qucrli n, twirl.] To twirl; ttirii or wind round ; 
coil: ns,to(/i«r/ a cord, thread, or rope. [U. S.] 
queri (kwerl), «. {<qucrl,t'.2 Atwist; acini. 
[U, S.] 

.\nd file crooks and qiierls of tlie linmclica on tlie lioor. 

Harper's Hay., LXX. 21. 

quern (kwern), «. [Also dial, kern, and foniici’- 
ly curn; < ME. qutnt, cwtrnc, < AS. arcorn, 
cwyrn = OS. quern, qnernn = OPrios. quern = U. 
kieccru = MLO. qiiirii, querncz= OIIG. chiririui, 
quirn, ehuni, MIIG. eliiirne, knrn, kiirnc = led. 
krcni, mod. kidrii = Sw. qrani = Dan. krieni 
= Goth, kieoiriius, a iniUstoiie, a qtioni.] 1. 
A stone liaiid-inill for grinding grain. The most 
usual form consists of two circular llat stones, tlie upper 
oneiderced In tim center, and revolving on a wooden or 



Stone Qticnii for Crimling,— Dublin Muscuin- 


nielal pin insertet! in the lower. In using tlic <iucrn_the 
grain is diojiped will* one bnnil Into tlie central opening, 
while wltli the other the upper stone Is revolved by means 
of a stick inserted in a siimll liole near the edge. 

Men wendc tlmt tiele Isaude 
Nc condo hem iioght of love werne ; 

And yet she that grviit at u querue 
• Is n1 to good to CSC iilr harte. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1708. 

Some applc-colour*d com 

Ground In faire querns; and some did spindles turn. 

Chapman, Odyssey, vll. 139. 


querulous 

We stopped at a little hut, where we saw an old w'oman 
grinding witli tile quern. Boswell, .Tolinson, IV. x. 

'Tile old liand-mill, or quern, such as Pennant sketclied 
the Hebrides women grinding with in the last century, 
lias not yet gone out; Dr. Mitchell says there are tliou. 
sands of tliem at work in Scotland, where still 
“Tlie music for a hungry wame 
Is grinding o’ the quemic." 

E. B. Tylor (Academy, Sept. 18, ISSC). 

2. A hand-mill used for grinding pepper, mus- 
tard, and the like. Such querns were used even 
on the table, and as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

quern (kw6rn), v. i. and i. [Formerly also kern, 
curn; < quern, ii.] To grind. 

• : Fly where men feel 

Tlie euminy [var. cunninyj axel-tree ; and tliosc tliat suffer 
Beiicatli tlie cliariot of the snowy beare. 

Chapman, Bussy D’Amhois, v. 

quern-stone (kworn'ston), n, A millstone. 

Theyre come in quemstoans tliey do grind. 

Stanihurst, tr. of Virgil, L (Nares.) 

querpo, n. See ciicrpo. 

Querquedula (Inver-kwed'il-la), n. [NL. 
(Stephens, 1824), < L. querquediha, a kind of 
teal; by some 'doubtfully oonneeted with Gr. 
KepKovpo;, < KspKovpog, a kind of light boat. Henco 
lilt, E. kestrel, q. v.] A genus of Anatidai and 
subfamily -dimt/ii.T, containing a number of spe- 
cies of all countries, notable for tbeir small 
size, beauty, and excellence of flesh ; tlie teal. 
’Pile common teal of Europe is Q. crccca ; tlie garganey or 
siimnicr teal is Q. cirela; tile green-w'inged teal of Nortli 
America is 0. carolinenxis; the hlue.w'iiigcd, Q. discors; the 
cinnaiiioii, Q. cyanoptera. See Xetiion, and cut under teal. 

querquedule (kw6r'kwe-dul), n. [< Querque- 
dtda, q. v.] A book-name of ducks of the genus 
Querquedula; a teal. 

querret, n. A Middle English form of qttarnfi. 
querrourt, n. A Middle English form of qiior- 
rici'i. 

querryt, n. Soo eqiicry. 
quertt, n. An obsolete form of qunrfl. 
Queruia (kwer'ii-ljl), v. [NL., fom. of L. quern- 
Ins, comphiiniiigi' seo querulous.'] A genus of 



Pialmti {Qurritta fur/urata). 


fruit-crows, giving imino to tlie subfamily Que- 
ruliuie; tlie typo is I?, purqiiirata, tlie piahnu. 
Vieillot, 1810. 

querulation(ktver-q-hi'slion), II. [CML. "qucrii- 
liitio(u-), < qiierultiri, oomplain, < L. qiteruliis, 
complaining: soo querulous.] A complaint; 
iiiurmuriiig. 

Will not tlicso monriiiiigs, menaces, querutattons, stir 
your liearts, hecaiise tliey are del iicd fioiii God tlirongli 
ns, ids organ-iiipes, as if they lind lost tlieir vigour hy the 
way? Bcv. T. Adams, Works, I. 340. 

querulentialt (kwor-ii-leu'sbal), a. [< qiieni- 
l{ous) + -eiit -t- -ink] Having a tendency to 
■ qnorulousness; querulous. [Rare.] 

Walpole liad liy nature a propensity, and by constitn- 
tioii a plea, for being captions and qnrruleniiat, for he was 
a martyr to tlie gout. Cumberland, Memoirs, I. 23. 

Querulinte (kwor-y-li'ne), 11 . pi. [NL., < Queru- 
la + -iii.T.] A subfamily of Cotingidie, taking 
nnmo from tlio genus Qucrnla: same as Gym- 
uodcrhiiv. Swnhmon, 1837. 
querulous (ktvcr'y-lus), a. [< L. qucrulus, full 
of complaints, complaining, < queri, complain, 
lament: see gucrcuG.] 1. Complaining; habit- 
ually complaining ; disposed to mtirmur or ex- 
press dissatisfaction: as, a querulous nitni. 

0 gueridons ami weak I— whose useless brain 
Once tlioiipht of nothing, and now thinks in vain ; 
M’liosc eye reverted weeps o'er all the past. 

Coicper, Hope, 1. 29. 

2. Expresshig complniut; proceeding froni a 
complaining habit: as, a duendous tona of voice. 
Quickened the Are and laid the board, 

Mid the crone’s angry, querulous word 
Of surly wonder. 

WiUiain Morris, Earthly Paradise, III, 09. 
Sf. Quan’elsome. 



querulous 

Warlike, ready to fight, querulous, and mischievous, 
r. . , . . Holland. 

Ihc cock Ills crested helmet bent, 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 

WhiUier, Snow-Bound. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. See lilaintiee and petulant 
querulously (kwer'ij-Ius-li), adv. lu a queru- 
lous or eoraplnining manner, 
querulousness (ku-er'ii-lus-nes), n. The state 
of being querulous; disposition to complain, or 
the habit or practice of murmuring, 
query (kwe'ri), pi. queries (-riz). [Formerly, 
as L., qtticre, being the L. qurcrc, ask, inquire 
(i. e. ‘inquire further into this,’ ‘look this up’). 
Lid pers. sing. impv. of qurcrcrc, seek, search for, 
ask, inquire: much used as a marginal note or 
memorandum to indicate a question or doiibt, 
and hence taken as a noun: see q»e,<.t.] A 
question; nninquiry tobe answered or resolved; 
spoeilieaily, a doubt or challenge, as of a writ- 
ten or printed statement, represented by the 
interrogation-point (?), or by an abbreviation, 
q., qy., or qu., or by both. 

Tills name of Sion, Sllon, or Siam may worthily mono a 
qusrrc to Geographers, J*ilgrimage, p. 459. 

Answer’d all qxieries touching those at home 
Witli a heaved shoulder and a saucy smile. 

Tennyson, Aylmer’s Field. 
=S3ni. Inquiry, Interrogation, tiic. ^etqucsUim. 
query (kwe'ri), v . ; pret. and pp. qiii ririt, ppr. 
querying. [< query, )i.] I. iuirnus. To put a 
query; ask a question or questions; e.vpress 
doubt. 

Tliree college sophs, . . . 

Each prompt to query, answer, and debate. 

J*o})e, Dunciad, ii. rJSl, 

lie queried, and reasoned thus within liimself. 

S. Parker, Bibliotheca liibUca, 1. 894. 
n. Irnns, 1. To mark ^ntll a query ; c.xi)re.«is 
a desire to examine as to the truth of. 

This refined ohsen-ation delighted Sir John, who digui- 
fies it as an axiom, yet afterwards came to doubt it with 
a “ sed de hoc qurere ’'—quenj this ! 

I. Disraeli, Cnrlo«. of Lit,, II. 

It [Chelsea College] was afterwards repurcliased liy that 
monarch (but quenj if purclinso money w’as ever paid). 

y, and Q., 7th scr., V. IS.'). 

2. To seek by questioning; inquire or ask : ns, 
to qucri/ the sum or amount; to qiicn/ tlic mo- 
tive or the fact. 

We shall not proceed to query wliat truth there Is in 
palmlstrj’. Sir T. hroienc, Vulg. Err., 24. 

3. To e.\niiiiiio by questions; addro.'*' queries 
to: ns, to quen/ a person. Gaiflon, 

quesal, Same as qiiciznl. 
queset (kwez), v. t. [< L. qurc'^rre, seek, liotf, 
ask, var. of seek, ask : <jinsG.] 'J’u 

search after; look for. Milton. [Hnro,] 
quesitive (kwes'i-tiv), a. [< ^^L. qu/rsitinisy 
socking, desirous, < L. qurenre, pp. qu/rsHus^ 
seek, inquire: ^oaquest^. a.inqiii<(itivc.] In- 
terrogatory.— Quesitive quantity. Sec qttantHy. 
questt (kwest), n. [< JIE. qucutc, < OF. queste, 
F. qnCtc = Pr. qur.sta, qiiisfa = It. chicsta, < 
ML. qu<T!i((if < ]j. qmcsitd (sc. m), a tiling 
sought, qutcfiiium, a question, fern, or nout. 
of qtirrsituSj pji. of qii.'crcrc, also qu,rfy-rc, OTj. 
quaircrc, seek, scnrcli for, seek to get, desire, 
get, acquire, obtain, seek to loam, ask, inquire, 
etc. From the samo L. verb arc ult. E. que- 
rcnt“, gucrif, qnciftion, acquire, conquer, crqinn, 
inquire, perquire, require, acquest, conquest, in- 
quest, request, etc., exquisite, perquisite, inquisi- 
tion, perquisition, requisition, etc. In def. G 
quest is in part an aphctic form of inquest.'] 1. 
The act of seeking; search; piir.suit; suit. 

The Bassa of Sldon’B servants, wlio were abroad in 
quest of Mules for tlic Bcndce of tbeir Master. 

MaundreU, Aleppo to Jcrus.alem, p. 82. 
Her sunny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; . , . 

And many Jasons come in quest of her. 

Shulc., M. of V.. I. 1. 172. 
Greek pirates, roving, like the corsairs of Barbary, In 
quest of men, laid tbe foundations of Greek commerce. 

Banero/l, Hist. U. .S., I. 127. 

2. An act of searching or seeking, as for a par- 
ticular object: as, the quest of the holy grail. 

Thel entred In to Tuanyquestes for toknow’C whichc was 
the beste knyght. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 503. 

A long and wearisome quest of spiritual joys, which, for 
all he knows, he may never arrive to. 

Dp. Atlerhury, Sennons, I. xh, I’ref. 
And those that had gone out upon the Quest, 

Wasted and worn, and but a tithe of them. 

And those that had not, stood before the King. 

Tennyson, Holy Grail. 

3. A body of searchers collectively; a search- 
ing party. 

The senate hath sent about three several quests 
To search you out. Shak., Othello, I. 2. 40. 
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4. Inquiry; examination. 

Volumes of report 
Eun with these false and most contrarious quests 
Upon thy doings. Shak., M. for M., iv. 1. 62. 

5. Request; desire; solicitation; prayer; de- 
mand. 

Gad not abroad at every quest and call 
Of an untr.Mn’d hope or passion. 

O. llerhert, ITie Temple, Content. 

6. A jury of inquest; a sworn body of exam- 
iners; also, an inquest. 

By God, my maistcr lost c. marc by a scute of Margyt 
Biyg upon a defence of atteynt, because a quest passed 
ayenst hyr of xij. penyworth lond by yeer. 

Paston Letters, I, 404. 
The judge at the empanelling of liad his grave 

looks. Latimer, f>th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1649. 

Tbe quest of jury-men w.as call'd. 

Sir Hugh of the Grime (Child's Ballads, VI. 249). 
What lawfnl quest have given their verdict up 
Unto the frowning judge? Shak., Eich. III., i. 4. 189. 
xii. they must he to make an cnqiicstor, assomecalllt, a 
tjui'd. An enqiiest or quest Is called a law'full kind of triall 
by vii. njen. iSj«ffA,Comnionwealth, ii. 18. (Itichardson.) 
Crowner's quest. Sec croie/ierC.— Kirby's quest, an 
ancient record remaining with the remembrancer of the 
Exchc(iuer: so called from its being the inquest of John 
de Kirby, treasurer of King Edward I. Itajialje and Law- 
rence. 

quest^ (kwcht), r. [< ME. quesfeu, < OP. ques- 
tir, F. quite)', .c:eek, < queste, a seeking: see 
quest,)!.] L intrans. 1. Togo in search; make 
search or inquiry; pursue. 

And that the lYelntes have no sure foundation in the 
Gospell, (heir own guiUine««o ilotli manifest ; they would 
not else run qurding up .as high ns Adam, to fetch their 
originall, as tis said one of thejii lately did in publlck. 

Milton, Clmrcii-Governmcnt, i. 3. 
IIow soon they were recognized by grammarians ought 
to i)e ascertainaldeat the expense of a few hours’ 
in such a library as that of the British iluscum. 

V. Hall, Mod. Eng , p. 32G. 

2. To go Ijcgging. 

lie [5.amncl .Tohnson) dined on venison and champagne 
whenever lie had been so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. 
If hi84/i/e.«tm7had been unsuccessful, heappeased the rage 
of lititigcr with some scraps of broken meat 

Macaulay, In Encyc. Brit., XIII. 722. 
Tlierc was anotlieroldbcgg.arAvotnini down In tlic town, 
questing from 8hoj» to shop, who always amused me. 

Fraser's Mag. 

3. To give tongue, as a dog on the scent of 
game. 

To bay or as a dog. Fl<rrio,p 1. {IJalliurlt.) 
Pup They aro a covey soon scattered, inethink; nho 
si)ning tljcrn, I mark* '' 

Town Marr), j ourself. Puppy, for miglit I know; you 
qur<ied last. D. Jonson, Gipsies Mctamorplioscd. 

As some arc playing young Spaniels, quest at cveiy biul 
that rises; so others, held very good men, arc at a dead 
stand, not knouing what to doe or say. 

y. irurd. Simple Cobler, p. 19. 
While itedinond every thicket rouml 
Tracked c.tniest as a questing hound. 

Seott, Kokeby, Iv. 31. 

n. (rans. 1. To soareh or seek for; inquire 
into or examine. [Karo.] 

They^ur^t aiiniliilatioirs monstrous theme. 

Dyrom, Entlnislasm. 

2. To annoiinee by giving tongue, ns a dog. 

Not only to give notice that the dog is on game, but also 
the particular kind which he Is guesting. 

Dogs of Great Britain and America, p. 111. 

quest- (kwe.st), v. Same ns quccst. 
questantt (kwes'tant), n. OF. questani, F. 
quetant, ppr. of que.ster, F, quilcr, seek: see 
quests, r.j A candidate; a seeker of any ob- 
lect; a competitor. 

\Micn 

The biavcst questant shrinks, find what you seek, 
That fame may cry' you loud. 

Shak., All’s Well, ii. 1. 10. 

quest-dovet (kwo.st'duv), «. Same ns queest, 
Panurge hah'ed and fixed upon a great stake thelionis 
of a roe buck, togctlier with tl>c skin and the rigjjt fore- 
foot thereof, . . . (ho wings of two bustards, the feet of 
four quest doves, . . . and n goblet of Bcaiivols. 

Urquhart, tr. of Rabelais, ii. 27. (DfiwVs.) 

quester (Invcs'tiT), «. [< OP. guestcur, P. quC- 
tcur, < h. fjinrsilnr, a .seeker, < qxncrcrc, pj). 
(/i(.'c.s:7h.v, seek : see /[Hcs/l, ». OL qxwstor.^ 1. 
A seeker; a searclier. — 2. A dog employed to 
find game. 

The questcr only to the wood they loose. 

Who silently the tainted track pursues. 

Jloive, tr, of Lucan's Pharsalla, Iv. 

questful (kwest'ful), a. [< (jnest^ + -ful.] Full 
of quest; searebing; investigating. 

The summer day ho spent In quest ful round. 

Lowell, Invita illncn'a. 

quest-houset (kwest'lious), «. Tlie chiot watek- 
uouse of a parisli, generally adjoining a church, 
where sometimes quests concerning misdo- 


question 

meanors and annoyances were held. Hdlli- 
xxiell. 

A hag, repair’d with vice-complexion’d paint, 

A quest-house of complaint. 

Quarles, Emblems, ii. 10. 

questing-stonet, «. [Appar. < *qucslmg, verbal 
n. of *qucst, rub (< MD. qxiistexi, rub, rub away, 
spend, lavish, D. kuistexi, spend, lavish), -k 
stoxie.'] A stone used for rubbing or polish- 
ing (?). 

Ladenwithdiucrsegoodsandmarchaiulises, . . . name- 
ly w’ith the hiiles of oxen and of sheepe, with butter, 
masts, sparres, boordes, questing-stones, and wildo werke. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, I. IGS. 

question (kwes'ehon), n. [< ME. question, qucs~ 
tioun, < OF. question, F. question = Pr. questio, 
question = Sp. cucstion = Pg. questao = It. 
quesiionc, quistionc, < L. qiHestio{ii-), a seeking, 
investigation, inquiry, question, < queercrc, pp. 
qufcsitus, ML. quccstus, seek, ask, inquire: see 
quesf^.] 1. The act of interrogation ; the put- 
ting of inquiries: as, to examine \)y question 
and answer. 

Ross. What sights, my lord? 

Lady M. I pray you, speak not ; he grows worse and 
worse ; 

Question enrages him. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 4. 118. 

Leodogran . . . ask’d, 

Fixing full eyes of question on her face, . . . 

But thou art closer to this noble prince?” 

Tennyson, Coming of Arthur. 

2. That which is asked; an inquiry; a query; 
the expression of a desire to know something 
indicated more or less definitely, in grammar, 
questions are classed as (1) direct {independent): as, John 
ishere? is John heie? who is that? {2) indirect (dependent), 
taking tlie form of an object-clause: as, he asks if .lohn is 
here; lie asks who that is; (3) simple: as, is that man a 
soldier? (4) double (altemaiivc, compound, disjunctive) : as, 
is that man a soldier ora civilian? (h) indirect double: as, he 
ask.s w’hether tliat man is a soldier or not ; (0) deliberative 
or doubting: as, shall I do it? shall we remain? (7) posi- 
tive: as, is that right?— with emphasis on the verb this 
expects the answer “N'o”; (8) negative: as, is not that 
right?— this expects the answer “ Yes.’* 

Answer me 

Directly unto tliis question that I ask. 

Shak., 1 Il'^n. IV., ii. 3. 89. 

None but they doubtless who were reputed wise had 
the Question propounded to thorn. 

Milton, Eikonoklastcs, xxviii. 

3. Inquiry; disquisition; discussion. 

Itls . . . to be put to . . . whether It be lawful 

for Christian princes or states to make an invasive war 
only and simply for the propagation of the faith. 

Bacon, An AUvt. Touching an Holy War. 

4. The subject or matter of examination or in- 
vestigation; the tliomo of inquiry; a matter 
iliscusscd or made the subject of disquisition. 

Now In things, although not commanded of God, yet 
lawful because they arc permitted, the question is wliat 
Hglit shall shew us the convenlenoy which one hath above 
another. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, ii. 4. 

The question of his (Crcsar’s] deatli is enrolled in the 
Capitol; his glory not extenuated, . . . nor his offences 
enforced. Shak., J. C., iii. 2. 41. 

The press and the public at large arc generally so oc- 
cupied with tlie questions of tlie day tliat . . . the moie 
general aspects of political questions are seldom . . . con- 
sidered. ylnetcenth Century, XXVI. 733. 

5. Dispute or subject of debate; a point of 
doubt or difficulty. 

There arose a question between some of Jolin’s disciples 
and the Jews about purifying. John iii. 2r>. 

To be, or not to be : tliat is the qiiesUon. 

5/t(7A*., Hamlet, iii. 1. 66. 

6. Doubt; controversy; dispute: as, the stoiy 
is true beyond all question. 

Our own earth would he barren and desolate without 
tlie benign influence of the solar rays, which without 
is true of nil other planets. Bentley. 

Had they found a linguist half so good, 

I make no question but the tower had stood. 

Pope, Satires of Donne, iv. 86. 

In a work which he was, no question, acquainted with, 
we read ... F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 178. 

7. Judicial trial or inquiry; trial; examina- 
tion. 

He that was In question for the robbery. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. 2. 68. 

ifr. Endecottwas also left out. and called into question 
about the defacing the cross in the ensign 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 188. 

8. Examination by torture, or the application 
of torture to prisoners under criminal accusa- 
tion in order to extort confession. 

Such a presumption is only sufllcicnt to put the person 
to the rack or question, . . . and not bring him to con- 
demnation. Aylijje, Pnrergon. 

A master, wlien accused, could offer his slaves for the 
question, or demand for the same purpose the slaves of an- 
other; and, if In the latter case they wore injured or killed 
In the process, their owner was indemnified. 

Encyc. Brit., XXII. 132. 
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9f. Conversation; speech; talk. 

I met the duke yesterday, and had mucli question with 
him. ShaL, As you Like it, iii. 4. 39. 

10. In lof/iCy a proposition, or that ■which is to 
he established as a conclusion, stated by way 
of interrogation. — 11. In 2 )(irli(tnic)it(n'i/ usage: 
{a) The point under discussion bj" the house; 
the measure to be voted on : as, to speak to 
the question, {h) The putting of the matter 
discussed to a vote: as, are 3 ’ou ready for the 
question Comparative, complex, double, Eastern 

S iiestion. See the adjectives. — Division of the ques- 
on. See dti'mou.— Horary question, in astrol., a 
question tlie decision of which depends upon the figure 
of the lieavcns at the moment it is juopounded. — Hypo- 
thetical question. Sec hi/pothciical.—ln question, 
under consideration or discussion : indicating something 
just mentioned or referred to. 

He is likewise a rival of mine — that is, of my otlier 
self’s, for lie does not think his friend Captain Absolute 
ever saw the lady in question. S/ieriilan, The Itivals, ii. 1. 

Hr. Wall and his ally overt thenipelves to make up for 
the painful absence in question to their utmost power. 

11. M. /taker, Now Timothy, p. 213. 
Leading question, a question so put ns to suggest the 
answer which is ilcsirod, and thus to lead to and prepare 
the N\ay for such an answer. A jiarly is not nllowcil to put 
a leading (luostion to his own witness evce])t In matters 
purely intioduet»)rj, and not toiieliing a point in contio- 
versy; ami cxcejit tliat if his witness is olnioiisly hostile 
or (lefeetive in memory the court may iii its discretion 
allow a leading question \ patty inaj put letiding ques- 
tions in cnt'S-eviimning his juU ets.irj '« w it ness. —Mixed 
questions, ^ce uiuett. -Out of question, doubtle.‘'S; 
beyond «piesti»,>ii. 

Out of qiu.'tiijn, >ou were born in a mcriy hour. 

S/uik\. -Much Ado. ii. 1. 310. 
Out Of the question, not worthy of or reiniiilng eonsid- 
orntion. iu>t to bo tlioiight of. 

It IS i.ut u/ t/i.' question to a-^k the Diet for money to 
deal oil the eimnnous debts; i.o that it la dilllcuU to 
guess liow the matter w ill end 

Conti'uipornr!/ Iln\, XLIX. is". 
Previous question, in pnrlunncntnrif prartice, the <|Ues* 
tioii w hethcr a Mite shall be ionic to on the main issue or 
imt. bionglit forwaid befoie the main oi real question Is 
put by the ^])eake^, ami for the purpovo id ai oiuliig, If the 
\ute is 111 the neg.itue, (he putting of this ijtiestlon 'I he 
motion IS 111 the foj m. '• that the umastlon be m»w put,” ami 
tbemo^cl ami seeomler ^ oto agaiiMl it. In the House iif 
lUpre«entatiM's iif the I ulted .states (it is not u«e<l In 
the sfii.itei. and in manj Mate legi'latuie'*, tlie iibjeil of 
imn ing the prei nms qm slion is to eiil iilf ilebate and m.- 
euu immedi itel> a \ ote iUi tlie quehtion under consideni* 
tion . heie. therefore, the imAer ami seconder vote in tlie 
alllrm.itii t. 

'I'he gie.it renied> against pMdlv <ir <ib«truetlie debate 
is tlie sii-eilled j>r- rwus quiftinn wliieh is imiietl in the 
form '‘shall the main question be now jmt and when 
Olden d I losu*. fortliw itli all debat ami bi ings the House 
to a diieet iote on that main question. 

./. Jtriice, Ainerieaii Commonwealth, T. 130. 
Question Of fact, question of law. See/<tr/,3. -Ques- 
tion of order. Steori/rr. — Question of privllego, See 
;)nVi/r</e —Real question. McenuH —The Questions, 
tile shorter I'ateenisin «»f the \' estnnuf.ter Afisemblv of 
Hiuiies lSc.)teh.| -To beg the question. ‘Ve 
To call In question, (u) To ilonbt ; ehallenge. 
loll call tn qui.'^ttun tlie eontiiiiiaiiee of Ids hue. 

Shak.. T. .N., I, 4. 0. 

(h) To subject to jmHeial interrogation. 

loiuliiiig tlie resurreellon of the ilcad I am called in 
qiitdinii\ty )on thisdaj. Aets.vxH. 21. 

Tin. goiemoiir wrote to some of the a«*<lstants about it 
ami, upiiij ad\jee with tlie mliiisforp, It was ngrecil to call 
. . . them Ithc ullemlersl tn qurdion 

Winthroji, Ilibt. New riiglaml, I. 172. 
To pop the question. See/Ki/.i =Syn. 2 . 

Inquini, JiitciToifation, mid JnternKuitoni agree in evpriss 
ing .1 form of words ii.sed in e.dling for Inforinallon iir an 
answer from another. Qur/.tion is the most genenil in its 
meaning, ami inqiiinj stands next. (Ju< n/ stands for a 
iluesfioM a«ked without force, a point about which one 
would like to be Informed the wtir-l i.s us»<l w Itli all de- 
gi ees of w eakiie'-h dow ii to the mere evpiessloii id n doubt: 
as, I laisfd a qurni ns to the strength id the brnlge A 
quci-tuui iij.ij be put in order tii test anolbei ’« know leilge ; 
the other wonls express an asking for real liifonnatlon 
Intcrroiiaturn is a stiong Wiinl. e\piev‘,lng an aiithoiitativc 
or se.ueliing ipiestioii that must be explleltlv answered, 
soinetiim‘.s in law a ^witten question. Inquinj is soine- 
what niililiT and le*<s direct than quedinn, the order of 
stiength being quero, iiuptin/, qtirdion, xnterropatiim. 
There is no percejitible dillerenei- between interru'jation 
and tnterriijatnrii, except that the foimer may exjirtss 
also the act. .Seeu'A'i and rgui/ji/jrr(iVi/i —4 ami 6. ProjK?* 
sition, motion, topic, point 

question {kwes'ehou), i*. [< OF. que.stionncr, 

< ML. qn.Tstionan , qucstidii, < ]j. qn:c.'<(io{n’)^ 
question: S(‘C qiuslton, ;/.] I. nitrons. 1. To 
ask a question or questions; inquire orsook to 
know; examine. 

lie that qur.dionct/i mneh shall learn much. 

Dacon, Discourse. 

And mute, yet seem'd to question witli their Eyes. 

Conprcce, Iliad. 

2. To debate; reason; consider. 

K<ir dare I e/uestion with my jealous thought 
■Where you may bo. Shah., Sonnets, Ivil. 

3. Todispute; doubt. — 4t. To talk; convor&o. 
For, after supper, long he questioned 
With modest Lucrece. S/iak., Lucrecc, 1. 122. 
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I haue heard him oft question with Captaine Martin and 
tell him, except he could shew him a more substantial! 
triall, he xvas not inamoured xvitli their durty skill. 

Quoted ill Capf. John Smith's U'orks, I. 1C9. 

II. trans, 1. To inquire of by asking ques- 
tions; examine by interrogatories : as, to ques- 
tion a witness. 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 

Still question'd me the stoiy of my life. 

Shak., Othello, i. 3. 129. 
They questioned him apart, as the custom is, 

When fiist tlic matter made a noise at Home. 

Drowning, Ring and Book, I. 127. 

2. Todonbtof; bo uncertain of; mention or 
treat as doubtful or not to bo trusted. 

It Is much to he questioned xvhether they could ever spin 
it [asbestos] to a tin cad. 

Pococke, Dcsciiptioii of the East, II. i. 2*29. 

Tlierc is no possibility to disprove a matter of fact that 
was never questioned or doubted of before. 

Jer. Taylor. Works (ed. 1835), II. 107. 

Nor question 

The wisdom that lintli made us what we arc. 

Lowell, Under the Willow’s. 

3. To call in question; challongo; takccxccp- 
tion to: as, to question an exercise of preroga- 
tive. 

What uproar '» this? must my name licre be question'd 
In tavern-bi-awls, and !»y nlfccteil nifllans? 

Ileau. and PL, Honest ilan’s Fortune, ii. 2. 

Bower and right 

To qur.dion thy bold entrance on this place. 

.\tilton, 1’. L., iv. 8S2. 

Whatever may be qiiedtoned. It is certain that we arc in 
the ]ucseiice of an Infinite ami Eternal Being. 

J. It. Seeley, Nat. Ilellglon, p. 44. 
= S 3 T 1 . 1. Inquire of. Interrogate, etc. (see ask^), 

ealoebire. — 3. To coiilmveit, dispute, 
questionable (kwc.s'chqn-a-bl), <t. [= Sp. eue$- 
tionnhle = Pg. qiiestionavel = It. questionahile; 
as qar.sHou -h -ahle.] 1. Capable of being ques- 
tioned or iiHjuircd of; inviting or seeming to 
invite impiiry or eonver.-^ation. [Now rare.] 
Tbun coine.st in Hucb a qurdionable stinpe 
Tliat I XX ill hjicaU t4» thee. Shak., Hamlet, 1. 4. 43. 

2. Liable to (juestion; susiiieiou.s ; tloubtful; 
uneertain; disputable: as, tlic deed is of ques- 
tionahle authority; liis veracity is questionable. 

It being qne>t{onfibte xxbetlier be ((taicnj ever saxv the 
<ll'»HecHou of n bninan boil). 

Daker, Relicctions upon I.c.irning, \v. 

The facts respecting Idin HJovcni<)r Van Twillerl xxerc 
«o »-cattered and xagiie, ami dlxern of them quedimuiblr 
ill point of aiithenticit), tlut I tiavc had to give up the 
search Ircing, Knlckei!«Kkcr, ]>. l.M. 

questionableness (kwes'ehpn-n-ld-ncs), n. Tlie 
clinraeter<n‘ state of being questionable, doubt- 
ful, or snspieions. 

questionaoly (kwes'ehon-a-ldi), adv. In n 
(jues(ionnl)ie manner; <lonbifiiny. 

questionary (kwes'ehqn-sj-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
(jfK.'^tionnairt = Sp. eutstooiario = Vf'. qnestio- 
nano,<. ]Aj. qn,Tstionanus, prop. adj.» of or per- 
taining {(* (juestion, but used only as a noun, 
IjL. a torturer, <'X(‘entioner, MIj. also an o.x- 
aminer, a judge, aNo a solicitor of alms, a 
lieggar, < L. qun'stift^n-), <piestion, impiiry ; see 
qf«.\tnnt.} I. a. Impiiring; asking ([uestions. 

I grx>xvl.iconlck even hex ond lacoiileDine ; for sometliiicH 
I leturn fudy Ves or No to quriitionnry ur petitionary 
cplsilkHof half a yard long. .Sw jfl. Aug. 17, 173ti. 

II, n.] pi. qurs(ionan< s (-riz). A pardoner; 
an itinerant seller of indulgeiiecs or relies. 

One of the princip.d per'-onages in tlie comic p.xrt of the 
drama x\ai ... a qu/r>.tioiuiry or panloner, one of lliuso 
illiienuits xv!joliax»'Ked abniil from place to place rellqne'4, 
real or jiretemled, X4 Itli xxbich he excited the dexotliui nt 
once and the eliailty of the populace, and generally de- 
cxivetl both the one ami tlie other. Scott, Abbot, xwll. 

questioner (kwes'elipn-er), n. [< qiustion + 
-c/'l,] One wlio asks questions; an inquirer. 
He that lalioiirK for the pparroxv-haxxk 
lias little time fur Idle qiustioners. 

Tennyson, Ceralnt. 

questioning (kwes'elion-ing), n. [Verbal n. of 
qnr.Ktfon, r.j 1. The net of interrogating; a 
query. — 2. Doubt; stispicion. 

Those obstinate quedionixigs 
Of sense and oiitxvard things. 

Wordsworth, Ode, Immortality, st. 0. 

questioningly (kwo.s'c*hqn-ing-li), ade. Inter- 
rogatively; as one who questions. 

questionist (kwosVhon-ist), «. [< question + 

-i.sf.] 1. Olio who nsks questions; a questioner; 
an inquirer; an investigator; a doubter. 

He xx'ns not po much a questionist, but xvrouglit upon the 
other's (ptesHons, and, like a counsellor, wished him to 
discharge Ids conscience, and to satisfy the xx’oild. 

Dacon, Charge ngniiist Wcntxx-ortli, Works, XII. 221. 

2, In old nnivor.sities, the respondent in the 
determinations; hence still at Cambridge, a 


questus 

student of three years, -who is consequently 
qualified to be a candidate for a degree. 

Yea, I know that heades xvere cast together, and coun- 
sell deuised, that Duns, xvith all the rable of baibarous 
questionistes, should haue dispossessed of their place and 
roxvmes Aristotle, Plato, Tullie, and Demosthenes. 

Ascham, The Scholemaster (Axher’s reprint, p. 13C). 
The papers set on the ilonday and Tuesday of the xveek 
following contain only about one low question a-piece, to 
amuse tlie mass of the QuestionUts during the half-hour 
before the expiration of xvhich they are not allowed to 
leave the Senate House. 

C. A. Bristed, English Unix'ersity, p. 291. 

questionless (kwes'clion-les), a. and adv. [< 
question + -less.'] I. n. Unquestioning. 

H’ith the same clear ndiid and questionless faith. 

L. Wallace, Ben-Hur, p. 498. 
II. adv. Without question; beyond doubt; 
doubtless; certainly. [An elliptical use of the 
adjective, standing for the phrase “it is ques- 
tionless tliat.”] 

I have a mind presages me such thrift 
lliat I should questionless be fortunate ! 

Shak., M. of V., I. 1. 17G. 
She's abus'd, questionless. 

Middleton and Jtouley, Changeling, iv. 2. 
What It (Episcopacy] xvas in the Apostles time, that 
questionlessc it must he still. 

3rilton, Reformation in Eng., ii. 

questmanf (kwe.st'man), n. [< quesf^ + man.'] 

1. One Imving power to make legal inquiry. 
Specifically, in old (aw: (o) A person chosen to inquire 
into abuses and misdemeanors, especially such as relate 
to xvelghtsnml measures, (b) A collector of parish rates, 
(c) An assistant to a churchxvarden. Also called sidesuian 
Mnl synoddiian. (d) A juiyman; a person impaneled to 
try u cause. AHo nuestryman. 

2. One wlio laid informations and made a trade 
of petty lawsuits; a common informer. 

questm’ongert (li''vost'mung’'gi>r), n. [< qucuO 
+ iiioiii/ci'.} A juryman, 
questor, quastor (kwos'tor), n. [= F. queuieur 
= S]). vuvstor = Fg. qiicsior = It. queutore, < 
L. (/ii.r.ilor, a mngislrato having special jiiris- 
iliction in linancial matters (see del.), < qu.T- 
mr, pp. qii.rsituf:, seek, procure: sec quesfl.'] 

1. In ancient Itome, a memher of one of 
two distinct classes of magistrates: (n) One of 
two juiblle accusers {quirstnres parrieidii) xvhose duty 
it xv.as to l:iy nceiisatlons against those guilty of murder 
or other capital olfense, and to sec to the execution of 
the sentence. This magistracy xxas in existence nt the 
earliest historic time, but became obsolete about 3G(! 
11 . c., its functions being transfeircd to other olllcers. 
(b) One of the olheers (qun*tores claKdcf) having the 
care ami adininistration of the public funds; a pub- 
lic trca.suicr. It xxas their duly to receive, jpay out, and 
record the public finances, Inelmling the collection of 
taxc.s, tilbme, etc. Qiicslors accompanied the piovin- 
clal govcniois, pioconsiils, or pretors, and received cverj’- 
XX here the i>iibUc dues and imports, paid the trooiis, etc. 
After Jnlins Ca-sar, some of their functions xvere glxen to 
the pretors and some to the ediles. The number of ques- 
tor.s xvas originally txvo, but was gradually incrensed to 
twenty. Under Constantine the qu/rf^tur sacri palafii was 
nil Imperial minister of mucli power and im]iortniice. 

2. In llio middle ages, one appointed by tlie 
Pope or by n Koman Catholic bishop to an- 
noiinco the granting of indulgences, of wliich 
tlie spoeial condition was the giving of alms to 
thochurch. — 3. Atreasurer; one charged with 
tlie colloetioii and care of dues. 

questorship, qusestorship (kwcs'tpr-ship), ». 
[< questor + -shiji.] The office of a questor, or 
tlic tenn of a quc.stoF.s oflicc. 

He xvhom nn honest quwsforship lias indear'd to the 
Slelllans, .Milton, Areopagitiea. 

questristt (kwcs'trist), n. [irreg. < quester + 
-ist.] A itei'ison wlio goes in quest of another. 
[Hare.] 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 

Hot quedrids after him, met him at gate. 

Shak,, Lear, lil. 7. 17. 

questrymant, ». S.unc ns queutmnn. 

Then other xvas call'd ; . . . 

Txvclve of them spoke all in a brea.st, 

Sir Hugh in tlie (ti iine, thon’st now guilty. 

Sir Hugh of the Grime (Child’s Ballads, VI. 249). 

questuaryt (kwcs'tu-ii-ri), a. and n. [= OF. 
questuaire, < L. qufcstuarius, pertaining to gain 
or money-getting, < qufcstus, gain, acquisition, 
< quterere, pp. qutestus, seek, get, obtain: see 
qursf^.] I, a. Studious of gain ; seeking gain; 
also, producing gain. 

Although liiiihlnries and questuan/ enquirers nfilrin it, 
yet the XV ritors of minerals . . . are of another belief, con- 
ceiving the stones xvhich bear this name [toad stone) to be 
a mineral concretion, not to be found In animals. 

SirT. Drou'iie, Vulg. Err., iii. 13. 
Some study questuanj and gainful aits, ami eveiy one 
would thrive in 's calling. Middleton, Family of Love, v. 1. 

II, n. A pardoner; a quostiouary. Jcr. Tay- 
lor, Dissuasive from Popery, i. 3. 
questus (kwes'tus), n. [< L. qurcstus. gain, pro- 
fit, < (jufcrcrc, seek, obtain: see InlaWf 



questus 

land wliioh does not descend by hereditary right 

bn t is acquired by one’s own labor and industry! 
Also qtUTSIus. 

Questwordt (kwest'werd), n. A bequeathment. 

Tlie legacies or <;»«(irord of tlie deceased Bunnlied the 
rest. Arducologia (1702), X 107. (Samee.) 

quetcht, v. See quitch^. 
quethei, v. t.; piet. qiiot/i, ppr. qucthhig. [< 
AIE. qiiclhcii (pret. quoth, quod, hath, ho, earlier 
quutU, quoth), < AS. ciccthan (prct. cioioth, pi. 
avirdou, pp. qc-cwcthcn), speak, say. Cf. hc- 
qucnth.'] 1. To say; declare; speak. [Obso- 
lete except in the archaic preterit quoth,] 

I qlirl/ie hyni qiiyto, and hym rolcse 
01 rgypt alle tlio « ildirne.sie. 

Jtoin, ()/ 1. 

Being alive and scinge I pcryslie, i. being*, qiivcke and 
qxicth])uii I am undone. 

PaUftrnve, Acolastns (ir.-lO). {IIolUtrelL) 
“Ix)rdyngcs/’ qxwth be, '‘now bcrknctb for llic liosfe." 

Chaxtccr, to C. T., 1. TS8. 

. , ‘*I bold by him.” 

I, quoth Evcrard, "b} tlic un^sail bowl." 

^ Tile ‘Epic. 

2\. To beqiionth. 

Hons and rente and outlier tbvng 
ilow they (nu’lhr at boro endvng. 

ta. riarl. 1701 , t'A± (irnUnrclL) 
quethe-f, ». Sec qued. 

quetzal (kwet'sal), a. [Native name.] Tlie 
paradiso-trogoU, J’huromucru.i innciunn (or Co- 
luru.i ckpmis), the most magnificent of the 
trooons, of a goldcn-gi-een and carmine color, 
witli long airy upper tail-covorfs projecting 
like sprays a foot or two beyond the tiiil. It 
inhahifs Central America, ’cs]icciallv Costa 
Rica. See cut under troqou. Abo quc^ol, qiiijul. 
queue (ku), 71. [< F. queue, a tail, < L. eui'ido, 
tail: soorae'.] 1, A tail; in /icr., the t:iil of 
a hoast. — 2. A t:iil or pendent braid of hair; a 
pigtail: originally part of the wig, but uffer- 
Wiird, and toward the close of the eiglifeenfli 
century, whcti it was in common nsp, formed 
of tlio hair of the head. See eui I, I.— 3, Same 
ns nift, 2. 

Several doze;: linen] ft.mdlnE In 'inece ns at tlic ticket 
ofilcc of n rniU\n> Matlon. 

//. Jau\ri>, Jr., Inb nmUntt.il Epleodc, p. l.X 
4. Tlio tail-pioco of n violin or siinilnr in''lni- 
mout. — 5. In muatral itofafinu, the stem or tail 
of a note, 

(1U6U6 Hni), r. (.) prct . ainl pp. f/itrttt fl, ppr. quf n- 
[< quenr, )!.] To tie. hmid, or lastcMi in 
a qiiouo or ])ij;tail. 

Among bis otllccrs mm's t\ sltird) vdemn named KcMcr* 
meeslcr, >\bo lind cberi«bc<l tbioiigb a long life a mop of 
Imir . . . tightly t<i bit. bca<l that bfbvjtsaru! 

moutli generally stood n|.ar, nml bh v)dir(»\s«i nerv <lmu!i 
up to the top of lii^ furc'bcad. 

Iniiiff, Kulckerbockcr, p. .‘na 
queued (laid), a, [< quciir + -rd-.] In hry., 
Paine as iaihd: ii.^ed in the phraso.s double 
queurdq Irijde qnrii/df etc. 
queverf, <(. See qiiii-rr^. 
quewf, Ji. An oh.'^oloto spollinK of ntt'i, .T (#/), 

At tbctliird time the great dooropcncth. for be t-hut In 
one before of punio'C to op<*n it ulieji bh ijunr crime. 

Col/hill, Answer to Martlnll, p. 2(A (hnn*'*.) 

quey (kwa), II, [Al.^o qun ; qmjr, fpnjt ; < 
Icol. Irhja = S\v. qi'iijn = Dan. /.-nV’, a ijne y*. J A 
voung cow or heifor; a cow lliat lias not yet 
had a calf. [SeoUdi.] 

Xought left aic o' foTir-nml-twenty glide oiiscii and ky. 

My wecl-ridilcii gelding, mul a white 71/'’//. 

I'Toy 0/ SupoTt (rblbl’s I5allad“, VI n<i). 
queychf, «. An olxoloto variant of quai/jh. 
queynti, a. An obsolete variant of quaiid. 
quhllk, pron. A Scotcli form of ivhirh, 
quhillest, <idv. An ob.soloto ScoLeh form of 

V'hiht, 

quibf (kwibb »• [A var, of quip; of. quihhlr.'} 

A sarcasm; a taunt; n f^ibo; a quip. 

After be w.as gone, .M^ Weston, In liic of tbiinkfl to ye 
Bow and his /rcind« bear, gave them . . . [a] quih (be- 
hind their baks) for all their pains. 

riratl,ford, PlyinoiUIi riantatloii, p. 1/51. 

quibble (l:\vibT), v. ; iirct, and pp. quibhlcd, 
ppr. quibhlinq. [Frcq. of quip; cf. qnih.'\ 1 , 
To trifle in arfjurncnt or discoiir.se; ovadn the 
point in question, or tlie plain truth, by artifice, 
play upon word.s, or any conceit ; prevaricate. 

QudMin'j about .selMntcrcst and motives, and objects 
of desire, and the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is hnt a poor employment for a grown man. 

_ Macaulaut .Mill on Government. 

2 . q’o pun. 

His part has all the wit, 

For none speakes, carj)'*, and 7Wt6Wes besides him ; 

I d rather see him leap, or laugh, or cry, 

Than hear tlio gravest speecb In all the play. 

Ooffc, Careless Sheplierdcss, Prcl. {Strutt.) 
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quibble (kwib'l), «. [< quibble, d.] 1. A start 
or turn fromtbepoint in question, or from plain 
truth ; an evasion ; a prevarication. 

Quirks and qtnhbles , . . have no place in the search 
after truth. Walts, Improvement of Mind, i. 9, § 27. 

His still refuted quirks he still repents ; 

Hew rais’d objections with new quibbles meets. 

Coieper, I'rogress of Error, 1. 551. 

2. A pun ; a trivial conceit. q 

Puns and quibbles. Addison. 

It was vciy natural, therefore, that thccommon people, 
by a quibble, which is the same in ricmish as In English, 
should call the proposed “Moderation" the *‘Muiilera- 
dou." Motlctf, Dutch Itepnbllc, 1. 521). 

quibbler (kwib'lcr), 11. 1. One who quib- 

bles; one who evades plain truth by trifling 
artifices, piny upon words, or tlio like.— 2. A 
punster. 

quibblet (kwib'let), n. Same as quibble, 2. 

Xnres. 

quibltling (kwik'Iiiig), H. A pun; a witticism. 

I b.ave made a qxnhhling in prabe of her myself 

Shirteii, Witty Fair One, ili, 2. 
quibblingly (kwib'ling-li), adv. Ill a quibbling 
nianuer; evarively; punniiigly. 
quibibt, »* [ME., also quihph, quyhihCj quyhyhCf 
UMially in jd. quihibc'i, < OP. quibibes, cubrbes, 
cubeb.v: see nd}fb.'\ An obsolete form of cuhcb, 
quiblint,)/. [A]>p:ir. forqn/hf>f/ur 7 .] A quibble. 

To o'ei reach that bead that outieacbetb all beads, 

Th a trick r.»mi»;mL’ ‘tis a vcij qvibhjn! 

Martiun, awl Chojmau, Eastwatd Ho, ili. 2. 

quicet, u. Same as qua.',!. 
quichf, r. I. fsame as 
quick (kwik), <1. aiul ii. [< ME. tiuilt, qwih, qutjl:, f; ‘= 
quit:, eicir, eirue, < AS. einc, CWiJC, ciricu, cucii, aieit, nEilcJimv 
living, alive. = OS. OFrics. qiiih = D. hwih = ’ * 

LO. quit,- = OIIH. qiirc, quell, queh, choc, MIIGr. 


quick-answered 

So quick the run, 

"We felt the good ship shake and reel. 

'Pmnyson, The Voyage. 
5, Hasty; precipitate; irritable; sharp; un- 
ceremonious. 


In England, if God’s preacher, God’s minister, be any 
thing quick, or do speak sharply, then he is a foolish fel- 
low, he is rash, he lacketh discretion. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1650. 
Ho bad rather haue a virgin that could giue a quicke 
aunswere that might cut him then a milde speache that 
might claw him. Lyhj, Euphues and his Englaml, p. 280. 

6. Pregnant; with child: specifically noting a 
woman when the motion of the fetus is felt. 


qut e\qucel'-). Ire (/.v c/.*-), G. qucclc(m quccLrdbcr 
= Ih <piief:sihrr), living, hrk, living, lively, 
fpiick C> Sw. !,dek =r Dan. livolj’), = Iccl. 
ki'tkr, hflr 2 = Sw. qvtel: s= Dan. Ird: (all these 
forms hnviiitr an uiiorig. A' d<‘VcIopcd before the 
orig. »r) =Goth. lieuts (*/.vnicn-), living, quick, 
=s L. nrn.s*. living (of. xirere, live, > viUt, life), 
for orig. zs (fr. /her, life (> /horr, live, 

dforor, lift', way of lilc) (flic same redation of 
E. r (A), D. r, (I’r. appearing in E. come = L. 
vruire = Gr. .foanr), = 013ulg. cUii ii = Boliem. 
zhiu'n buss, r/ora s Lith. qini.s, living; Skt. 

jiv, live. To the same root in Tout, belongs 
Icol. I'vtdjo, I inif.jd, kindle (a fire).] I. a. 1, 
Diving: alive; live. [Arcbaie.] 

Mon may et«- llurc the Ertho of the Tomlic npejtly 
many tyrnes stirrn an<l mc%ei!. as there weren quyfdc 
tlilnges umln*. MaiuleriUr, Travel?, p*. 22. 

Seven <»f (bclr I'<*rtei^ were taken, nbum Icremie com- 
inandcfl to be tl.ajcd qnicKe. 

C’fijpt. John Smith, I'mc Travel?, I. 24. 

He pball eiiiiie to judge the quick and the dead. 

Creed. 

SllH tliD great fcolltudo 1% quirk »vUh life. 


Jaquonetta that is quick by him. 

Shak., L. L. L., v. 2. G87. 
His vncles wife surviues, purchance 
Left quick with child ; & then he may goc dance 
For a new living. Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 
I’lirilanism, believing itself quick with the seed of reli- 
gious liberty, laid, w'ithout knowing it, the egg of democ- 
racy, Lou'clt, Among my Books, ist sen, p. 238. 

7. Active in operation; piercing; sharp; 
hence, bracing; fresh. 

For the word of God is qitick and powerful, and sharper 
than any two edged sword. Heb. iv. 12. 

The air is quick there, 

And it pierces ami sliarpons tho stomach. 

Shak., Pericles, iv. 1. 28. 
Why stay I after? hut I deserve to stay. 

To feel the quick remembrance of my follies, 

Steele, Lying Lover, v. 1. 
Quick anatomyt, vivisection. —Quick goods, cattle or 
domestic animals. Norris, Tampblct (Charleston, 1712). 
— Quick-return gearing. See gearing.^ (jiiick time. 
Secquichtep ,!. — Quick water.a dilute solution of nitrate 
of mcrcurj' and gold, used in the process of water-gilding. 
h' ti = Syii. 2 and 4. Expeilltious, rapid, active, 

. hunying. huiTieil, fleet, dexterous, adroit. See 
quiekness.— Z, Acute, keen. 

II. M. If. A living being. [Rare.] 

Tho, peeping close into the thickc, 

Might see the moving of eomeoiu'c/rc. 

Spenser, Snep. Cal., March. 

2. That which is quick, or living and sensi- 
tive: with tho (lofinito article: as, cut to the 
quid'. 

This test nippeth, this plnchcth, this touches the quick. 

Latimer. 
I know the man, 

Ami know ho has been nettled to the quick too. 

Fletcher, Double Marriage, if. S. 
How fceidy and unlike themselves they reason when 
tliey corne to the quick of tlio dlllcrcnce. Fuller. 

You fret, ami arc gall’d at the quick. 

Milton, On Def. of Humb. Remonst. 

3. A live fonco or hedge fomed of somo grow- 
ingplunt, usually liawtliorn; quickset. 

The workes ami e««pccially the countcrcamp are curi- 
ously licdg’d with quick, Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 22, 1G41. 
Wild biril, wliose warble, llnuid sweet, 

Kings Eden thro’ tlie budded quicks. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, Ixxxviii. 

4. Tho quiteh-gi’asR. Also quickut quitch. [Prov. 
Eiip.] 


2, I.ivoly ; cli:ir:iel crizr'd by ])hysictil or nici:tal 
liveliness or s|n-iKlitliiie.s.s; ’i7roinpt; roiidy; 
.-•liriKhtly; nimble; brisk. 

The next lesson uoldebc?onie 7 (/iVAr and meiydi.alngc?, 
elect out of Lnckanc. .SYr T. JJlyot, Tlic Governour, J. 10. 

To have .an open car, n quick eye. and a nimble band 
h m'ces‘«arj for a cutpnrse. .Shak., W. Iv. t. GSO. 
Where Is the boy yc biought mo’ 

A pretty Iml, and of a quick capacity, 

And bred up neatly. Fletcher, 

Good intellectual powers, wlicn aided by , 

ly email pouer «»f propmeed attention, may rcmler their 
posif.-sor quick and intidllgciit 

J. .SuUy, Outlines of I’sjchok, p. lOf). 

3. Prompt to pereeive or to rc.sponil to im- 
pres-sions; pereoptivo in a liigh degi-oo; son- 
hitive; lienee, exeilable; restlc.ss; pnssionnto. 

Quick h mine car to liear of good towards him. 

Shak., Klch. II., 11. 1. 234. 


Bn/rtiit, flic’ Trail Ics. quick (kwik), [< quieh, o.J 


maimor; nimbly; with celerity 
liasto; speeilily: as, run quie/t. 


1. In a quick 
rapidly; with 


But quick ns thought the change is wrought. 

Lady Anne Polhicell's Lament (ChiUI‘s> Ballads, IV, 120). 
2. Soon; in a short time; -without delay; as, 
go and return quid’. 

Then rise the tender germs, upstarting ouwt. 

Cottper, ’Task, iii. 521. 


Quiet to quick bosoms la n hell. 

And llurc hath been thy banc. 

Dyrou, Cliildc Harold, iil. 42. 
No more tlic widow’s deafened car 
Gro>^ h 7 Hfc^‘ (hat lady’s step to hear. 

Scotf, Marmlon, Ik, Int. 

Slic was quirk to discern objectn of real utility. 

Pre-fcotf, Fcni. nml Isa., II. 10. 
4. S^ioedy; hasty; swift; rapid; done or occur- 
ring in a short time; prompt; irninedinto; as, a 
quick rofurn of profits. 

Give thee quick conduct. Shak., Lear, iil. «. 101. 

Slow lo resolve, but In performance quick. 

Drjfden, Hind and I'anthcr, Iii. 021. 

It may calm the apprehension of calamity in tho moat 
fiUBccptlblc heart to sec how ^wtcA: a bound nature has set 
to the utmost infliction of malice. 

Emerson, Essays, Istsor., p. 230. 


• 11 .^ quick (kwik), r. [<.'ME.qi(ikkcu,quikcu,qt(ijkcn: 

, 1 llRnni, 1. 2 . < J ^ 

a comparative- animnte. 

“The whiles Iqiiykkc the corps," quod he, "called am I 
Anlma ; 

And whan I wilno nml woldo Animus ich hattc." 

Piers Plowman (B), xv. 23. 
Thow scyst thy princes Inin thee yeven myght 
Bothc for to slceii ami for to quike a wyght. 

Chaucer, Second Nun's Tale, 1. 481. 
2t. Toiovfivo; kindle; quicken. 

Pandnrus to quyke alwey the fire 
Was ever ylioklc prest ami diligent. 

Chaucer, Trolliis, iii. 484. 
3. In clccfroplatiiiq, to projiaro for tlio firmer 
adlic.sioii of tho deposited metal by the use of 
a solution of nitr.Tto of mercury 


With abiuBh dipped therein [in a solution of quicksilver 
and aquafortis] they stroke over the surface of the metal 
to he gilt, which immediately becomes quicked 

Workshop Itcccijds, 1st scr., p. 308. 

H.f iutrnu.'i. To become alive ; revive. 

Eight anon on of the fyres queynto, 

Ami qxiykedc agayn. 

Chaucer, Knight’s Talc, 1. 1477. 

quick-answeredt (kwik'iin"R6rd), a, [< qnich 
+ ou'orcr, ii., + -erfa.] Quick in replj'; ready 
lit ropiirtoc. [Karo.] 



quick-answered 

Ready in gibes, quick-anmcr'd, saucy. 

Shak., Cymbeline, lil. 4. IGl. 

quick-beam (kwik'bem), n. Tlio Old World 
mountain-ash or rowan. See inouniain-ash. 
Also called quicken or qiiickcn-trcc, 
quicken^ (kwik'n), v. [< late ME. qmjkcncn : < 
quick + -cn^.2 I. inirans. 1. To becomequiek 
or alive; receive life. 

Summer Hies, . . . that y»tcAr?i even with blowing. 

Shak., Othello, iv. 2. G7. 

2. To become quick or lively; become more 
active or sensitive. 

Secs by degrees a purer blush arise, 

And keener lightjiings quicken in her eyes. 

]*opc, R. of the L., i. 144. 

3. To enter that state of prc^iancy in which tho 
cliild "ivos indications of life; begin to mani- 
fest signs of life in tho womb : said of tho 
mother or tho child. Tho motion of tho fetus 
is first felt by tho mother usually about tho 
eighteenth week of pregnancy. 

II. trans. 1. To make quick or alive ; vivify; 
revive or resuscitate, as from death or an in- 
aniinato state. 

You hath he quickened, who wore dead in trespasses and 
sins. Rph. il i. 

How a sound shall quicken content to bliss. 

Ih'owninq, Ry tho Riresidc. 
Tho idea of universal free labor was only a donnant bud, 
not to bo quickened for many centuries. 

Bancroft, Hist. U. S., T. 127. 

2. To revive; cheer; reinvigorate; refresh. 

Jlusic and poesy use to quicken you. 

Shak., T. of the S., 1. 1. .'lo. 
Wake! oiir mlith begins to die; 

Quicken it ^^lth ttinos and wine. 

B. Jonson, Poetaster, Iv. 3. 

3. To innko quick or ppeoily; liastcn; nceol- 
erutc : ub, to qitirkcii motion,' siicod, or (liglit. 

Who got his pension rug, 

Or quickened a reversion by a drug. 

P(i}ie, Satires of Donne, iv. 13r». 
And we must quicken 

Our tard> naee in Journeying Heavenward, 

As Israel (lid in Journeying Oanaati-ward. 

LnnuJeUme, New Dug. Tnigedie**, p nv). 

4. To sliarpcn ; give keener iioreeption to; 
stimnliite; incite: as, to (/itirkcii tlio aiiiiotite 
or Insite ; to quicken desires. 

'J'o quicken minds in the pursuit of lintiotir. 

B. Jonynu, (’ynthlii'fi Kovel«, v. 3. 
The desire of fiune bath been in* Ineonsldcrnble motive 
to quicken >ou Sui/t. 

Wben I speak of eivlHratlon, I mean those tilings that 
fend to deNeh>j) the moral forces of Man, ami not inerciy 
to quicken his (esthetic sensibility. 

Ijoiecll, Oration, Han’ard, N'ov. S, IbilO. 

5. To work with voast. IlaUiurll. [I’rov. Eiig.] 

= Syn, 3. To exjiedhe, Jiurry, speed.- 4. To e.xcUe, ani- 
mate. 

quicken- (kwik'n), n. [< quick + -ra, used in- 
definitely. Cf. quirk-qniss i\iu\ quitch-.'] 1. Tlio 
coucli- or (piitch-grass, Aqropiintm {Tnticum) 
repens. Also quickens. [Prov. Ihig.] — 2, Saiiic 
as qiitcl'Aicdin, 

quickener (kwik'm'u*), /». [< qutdciA -n-i.] 

One who or tluit wliicli ({uickeiis. revives, vivi- 
fies. or commuiiicutos life; tJiat whicli rcinvig- 
orates; something tliat accelerates motion or 
increases activity. 

Ix)ve and enmity, nvemtion, fe ir, and the like arc no- 
table whetters ami quicknern of tho spirit of life. 

Dr. ll. More, Antidote against Atheism, II. xll. 12. 

quickening (kwik'ning), u. [< JiE. qui/kciiinq ; 
verljiil n. of qiiirkcni, r.] 1. The act of re- 

viving or nniinnting. Il'i/clif. Select Works (ed. 
Arnold), II. 99. — 2. Tiie time of jn’egminev 
wlien the fetns is fir.st felt to he qnick. 
quicker (kwik'er), II. [< i/ine/.'-f- -ci-l.] A quick- 
set liedge. Iliilliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
quick-eyed (kn-ik'id), a. Having acute sight ; 
of keen and ready jierccption. 

Quick-dh’d c\liericnec. Flrtchcr, Uoailaca, Iv. 3. 

quick-grass (kwik'gras). ». [= Dan. keikqncs ; 
as quick -t- i/rtixs. Cf. quicken-, quitch-.'] Same 
as quilch-iirdsu. 

quickhatcil (kwik'haoh), II. [Amer. Iiid.] The 
American glutton, carcajou, or wolverene, Gulo 
lunciuf. Also quccquchutch. 
quick-hedge (kwik'ho.j), II. A live fence or 
liedge : a quick. 

quick-in-hand, quick-in-the-hand (kwik'in- 
hand', kwik'in-thp-hand'), «• The yellow bal- 
sam or tontdi-mo-iiot, ImpuiicuK Nuti-taiigcrc : 
so called from the sudden Imrstiug of its" cap- 
sule when handled. [Eng.] 
quicklime (kwikTim), II. [< quick d- limc^.] 
Oalcium oxid, CaO; burned lime; lime not yot 
slaked with water. Quicklime la iircparctl by subject- 
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Ing chalk, limestone, or other natural calcium carbonate 
to intense heat, wlien carbonic acid, water, and anyorganic 
matter contained in the carbonate are driven off. It is 
a white amorphous infusible solid, which readily absorbs 
carbonic acid and water when exposed to the air. In 
contact with water, quicklime slakes, each molecule of the 
oxld combining with a molecule of water and forming 
calcium hydrate, Ca(0n)2, or slaked lime. It is most 
largely used in making mortar and cement, but has num- 
berless other uses in the arts. 

quickling (kwik'ling), n, [< quick 4- -Unq'^.'] 
A young insect. EaUiwcJL [Prov. Eng.] 
quickly (kwik'li), adv, [< ME. quykhi^ quic- 
licJiCy cwiclichc; < quick + 1. ‘Speedily; 

with liaste or celerity. 

Quickly he walked with pale face downward bent. 

iriWfrtw Morris, Rartidy Paradise, II. 1C9. 
2. Soon; without dcln 3 \ 

John Earl of Jlcynaulthad quickly ciioiigl) of the King 
of France, and was soon after reconciled to his IJrothcr 
King Edward. Baker, Chronicles, p. 118. 

quick-marcli (kwik'miircli), ?/. Same as quick- 
step. 

quick-match (kwik'mach), w. Sco match*^. 
quickmire (kwik'inir), n. [ME. quick mire; < 
quick 4- mirc^. Cf. qunkemire^ quatjmirc.'\ A 
quagmire. JlaliiirclK [Prov. Eng.*] 

That al wagged his flelsh, 

As n quick mire. 

Inters Plowman's Creed, 1. 440. 

quickness (kwik'no.s), n. [< JIE. qiii/kncsse, 
cwicncs.'ic ; \ quick 4* -ncs.s.'] 1. The state of 

being quick or alive; vital power or principle. 
Touch it witli tliy celestial qiiick-ne.'i.f. Herbert. 

All the energies soon in iiatiiio me . . . butinanifesla- 
tions of the essential life or quick-ness of matter. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., XXII. 1G3. 

2. Speed; velocit.v; celerity; rapidit}': ns, tbo 
quickm.s'.s of motion. 

Handet, this deed . . . must send thee hence 
Witli fiery quicknein. Shak., llnndet, Iv. .3. 45. 

3. Activit 3 '; briskness; ^uomptness; readiness: 
as, the quickness of tho nnngination or wit. 

lolm Ifoywood tlie Eplgmminatlst, who, for Hie myrth 
and oi(iVA*«A>wr of Ids conceits moio then for any good 
loarning was in him, came to be well benefited by the 
i'lag. Pntlenham, Arte of F.tig. Poesle, j>. la. 

M’lth too imieli quiekne*.i ever to he taught; 

W'ltli too much tldiikiiig to liave common thought. 

Poj*e, Mond Essays, ii. 1)7, 

4. Acuteness; keenness; alertness. 

Would not quieknriui of sensation beau iiiconvctdenro to 
an animal that must He stni'i' Locke. 

In early days tho conscience has in most 
A quickne.*^ which In later life Is lost. 

Cowjwr, Tirocinium, 1. 110. 
6. Sliarjiness; pungenc\*; koenne.ss. 

'J’hcu would ho wish t<» sec my sword, and foci 
The quickness of the edge. 

Beau, and PI., Maid’s Tragedy, I. 1. 
A few drops tinge, ami add a pleasant quieknc’ts. 

Morlimer. 

= Syn. 2. Quiek'iwfn, I'aMner^ .9/vvd, Celerity, Swiflnex*, 
PUttnerji. Baptdity, Velocity, liasle, expedition, dospatoli, 
alertnes«, liveliness. Quiekum Is tlie generic tenn. Quick- 
urr<, /artnciLf. ejh’cd, and rapidity may have relat Ion to time 
oidy, or to space passed throiigli or over ; the others npjdy 
oidy to space. '•Sin/l to hear,” In .fas. i. ip, l<t a l>old 
figure'. CcDrity Is swift voluntary movement ; but we (lo 
not ordinarily speak of tho movements of an animal ns 
having celerity. I'lee(ncs-i nl-o Is voluntary', and Is applied 
lo animals; we may speak by figure of the jleetnr*< of a 
yacht. Thew(*rd suggests qidcknees in getting o\erthe 
ground by the use of the feet: we speak of the 
or rapidity of the swidlow’s or tho pigeon’s Iliglit ; the 
jtcctnc.'u of Atalanta, a hound, a deer. is pro- 

Bumaldy not t<«) great for cnreftdness or tborougluiess; 
rafddity may be too great for either. IVb»ri7i/ is the attri- 
buloof matter In motion; theword Is especlallyn techni- 
cal term for the rate of movement of nmtter, whether fjjst 
or slow. We speak also of the velocity of sound or light. 
Bapidity has less suggestion of persomiuty Hum any of the 
othei-B, except r«7(»n7»/. t'CCfimiWe. — 3. Dexterity, adroit- 
ness, expertness, facility, knack.— 4. I’enetrntlon. 

quicksand (kwik'smul), «. [< ME. quyksandc 
(= D. kwikzand = G. quicksand = Icol. keik- 
samlr = Sw. qvicksand = Dau. kviksaud); < 
quick 4- .sYi/u/.] A movable saiHl-buiik in a sea, 
lake, or river; n largo mass of loose or moving 
sand mixed with water formed on manj' son- 
coasts, at tho mouths and in the channels of 
rivers, etc., somotiines dangerous to vessels, 
and espociallj' to travelers. 

And fearing lest they (dionld fall Into the quicksands 
[should be cast upon the Syrtls, It. V.J, [thcyl strake sail 
and 80 w'ere driven. Acts xxvil. 17. 

And what Is Edw'an! hut a ruthless sea? 

What Clarence, but a quicksand of deceit? 

Shak., 3 Hcji, VI., v. 4. 2G. 

quicksandy (kwik'saii-di), n. [< quicksand + 
-I/.] Containing or nkoiiiuling in quicksands; 
consisting of or resombling quicksands. 

The rotten, moorish, quick-sandy grounds. 

Ilcv. T. Adams. Works, I. 3r)8. 


quick-work 

Unfortunately for this quicksandy world, nobody can be 
sure of liis position, however comfortable. 

Nctv York Scmi iceekly Tribune, April 2, 1SC7. 
quick-scented (kwik'sen"ted), a. Having an 
acute sense of smell ; of an acute smell. 

I especially commend unto you to be quick-mnicd, casl. 
ly to trace the footing of sin. 

Hales, Golden Remains, p, 168. (Latham.) 

(mickset (kwik'set), a. and n. [< quick + scfi.] 

I, a. Made of quickset. 

He iminediatoly concluded tliat this huge thicket of 
thorns and brakes was designed as a kind offence or quick- 
set hedge to the ghosts it enclosed. 

Addison, Tale of Marraton. 
II. II. A living pl'ant sot to grow, particularly 
for a liedgo; hawtliorn planted for a hedge. 

The hairs of the eye-lids are for a quickset and fence 
about the sight. Eacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 107 . 

quickset (kwik'set), ii. t . ; pret. and pp. quick- 
set, p;)!'. quieksetting. [< quickset, ii.] To plant 
with living slirubs or trees for a hedge or fence : 
ns, to quickset a ditch. 

qitick-sighted (kvtdk'si''ted), a. Having quick 
siglit or acute diseernmont; quick to see or 
discern. 

Tile Judgment, umpire in tho strife, . . . 
Quick-sighted arbiter of good and ill, 

CoKTicr, Tirocinium, 1. 31. 

quick-sightedness (kwik's5''ted-nes), n. Tlie 
quality of being quiek-siglitod; quickness of 
siglit or discernment ; readiness to see or dis- 
cern. 

quicksilver (lrtvik'sil‘'ver), ii. [< ME. qui/ksil- 
ccr, < AS. cicicscatfor (= D. l;icik:Uver = SlLG. 
quiksulccr = OHG. quccsitahar, qucchsilpar, 
MHG. quccsilbcr, G. quecksUher = loel. kviksitfr, 
mod. kcikasilfr= Sw. qi’ic/;si7/rci- = Nonv. kvik- 
.si/lc = Dan. keiksiile, kavgsoh), lit. ‘living sil- 
ver,’ so called from its mobility, < ewie, living, 
•f scaifor, silver : sco quick and sUrcr. So in L., 
argentum vicitm, ‘living silver’; a\so argentiwi 
liquidum, ‘liquid silver,’ Gr. ag)vpnr, fused 
silver,’ t'li/iiipjrpof, ‘water-silver’ (see hydrar- 
gyrum).] The common popular designation of 
tlio metal mercury. See mercury, 0, and mer- 
curial. 

Tlio rogue fled from me like nuicksihrr. 

Slink., 2 Hen. IV., ii. t. 2.1s. 
Tliou hast quieksitrcT in tlie veins of llico to a certainty. 

Scott, Aliliot, \ix. 

Quicksilver plaster!, a mercury soap, prepared from 
elilorlil of mercury and soap. Also called quicksitrer mail. 
— Quicksilver water, nitmte of mercury, 
quicksilver (kwik'siHvfn-), r. t. [< quicksilver, 

II. ] To overlay with qnioksilvor; treat with 
quicksilver: chictly used in the past and pres- 
ent participles. 

quicksilvered (kwik'siHvtrd), p. a. l. Over- 
laid witli qnioksilvor, or with an amalgam, as a 
plate of glass witli quicksilver and tin-foil, to 
make n inirror.— 2f. Partaking of tho nature 
of iinicksilver; sliowing resembhineo to some 
cliaracleristio of quicksilver. 

Tlio'io nimble ntul quicksilrered brain?. 

Sir Saudys, Stale of Religion, H. 2. b. IC-Oa. (Latham.) 

'i’lils iniiv Pcrve to phew’ the DIlTcrcnco betw’ixt tho two 
N’alionp, the Icaden-het-'l’il Pace of the one, anil themnVA-- 
fiYrcr'rf ifoHons of tho other. Uouell, Letters, I. fv. 21. 

quicksilvering (kwik'sil'vt-r-ing), n. [Verbal 
ii. otqiiicksilrir,r.] 1. Tho process of coating 
with quicksilver or with an amalgam. — 2. A 
eonting with quicksilver or an amalgam, as in 
a looking-glass. 

quickstep (kwik'stcp), ii. 1. Milit., a march 
in qnick time — tliat is, at tlio rate of 110 steps 
pemiimitc. — 2. Music adapted to sneli a rapid 
miircli, or in a brisk marcli rhythm, 
quick-tempered (kwik'tem‘'pLTd), a. Passion- 
iito; irascible. 

quick-witted (lcivik'wit''ed), a. Having ready 
wit; sliiirp; ready of perception. 

Pnp. How likes Gremio tliese quick-united folks? 
tire. Itcliove me, sir, tliey butt togetlier well. 

Shak., T. of tlie S., v. 2. 3S. 

quick-wittedness (Icwik'wit''ed-nes), n. The 
cliaractcr of being quick-witted; readiness of 
wit. 

quickwood (kvik'whd), ii. The hawthorn. 
Compare quiclvcl. [Prov. Eng.] 

llo . . . in n pond in tlie said close, ndjoinilig to n^tticb- 
wood hedge, did drown his Mifc. 

Aubrey, Misc., Apparitions. 

quick-work (kwik'werk), it. In ship-hitildiiig, 
.sliort planks between the ports; nil that part 
of a ship’s side which lies hotwoen tlie chain- 
wales and the decks: so called beeanso of its 
being the work most quickly completed in 
building the ship. 



Quicunaue 

Quicunaue (km-kung'k-we), ». [So called from 
the opening words of the Latin version, Qtii- 
ciiiiqitc full, whosoever will: L. quicunqtie, qui- 
ciimqtic, whoever; whosoever, < qui, who, + -c!rai- 
qtw, n generalizing suffix.] The Athanasiau 
creed. Also called SijmhoUim Quiciinquc and 
the Psalm Qniennquo viilt. 

Ililarj', • • . Viiicentiiis, . . . and Vif-iliiis, . . . to whom 
gtvcraliy the mithorsliip of the Quicmique hns been ns. 
cribed. Eiictjc. Erit,, VI. t)G2. 

q,uid* (kwid), ii. [Also queerl; var. of cud, q. v.] 

1 . Aoud. [Prov.Eng.] — 2 . A portion suitalilo 
to be chewed; specilioally, a piece of tobacco 
chewed and rolled about in the month. 

Tlie heygar who chews Ids quid as lie s\i ceps his cross, 
ing. Di^rarli. 

qtlidl (kwid), r. I. and i.; pret. and pp. quuldrd, 
\-i\ir. quiddiiiq. [<(711/1/1, 11.] To drop partly mas- 
ticated food from the mouth: .said of liorses, 
quidll (kwid), II. [< L. quid, interrog. wliat, in- 
dof. somewhat, something, neut. (= E. u hat) of 
qiiis, who, = E. icliii; see who.'] 1 . 'What; na- 
ture; substance. 

You must know mj* npo 

Until scene the beinps mul the quvl of thhi^s; 

I know the dimensions nmi the tonulni 

Of nil existence. Marftou, The Knwnc, i. 2. 

2. Somotliiiig: usod chiefly in the phrase frr- 
thim quid (see helow). So*e prcdirtftinju-Ter- 
tlum quid, something illlfcrcnt from both mind and mut- 
ter, n representative object in perception, itself iinmedi- 
ntcly known, mcdintlnc lietwoen the mind s\iul the rcalitj. 
—The Quids, in U, S hhf, from iMJ'i t<» IbU, n seclhui <*f 
the Dcmocrutic-Itepublieiin jmrty which wa« nttuclied to 
extreme State-rights and democratic views, nnd si'inmittd 
itself from tlic udminfstrutlon, under tlu lo.ulerslnp of 
John Randolph, favoring Monroe as fiuccc’»«or to .leifei- 
Fon: supposed to have been so nnmod as being trrhtDu 
tjuiii to the Federalists and admini«ilration Itcpubllcans. 
Also called QitulfUstt. 

In Ids nc\t speech he avowed himself to be no longer a 
republican; be belonged to the third party, thp riuidtlihts 
or quid*, being that tertium quid, that third somelldng, 
uhlcli had no naino, but was really an anti-iladlson move- 
ment, //. .rohn nandolph, 11. ISI. 

quid® (kwid), ii. [Origin oliscurc.] A .Mivcreign 
(XI). [.''lang, Eng.] 

quidam (kwi'dain), u. [L.. some, a eci-tain, < 
qui, who, + -dam, var. -i/iiii, an indef. tmfiix.] 
Somebody; ono unknown. [Kiirc.) 

PoTpany unworthy <?iitV/iiiii^.wliicIi catch at the gailninl 
nhicli to yon alone is dcnc. .'(hop. (‘ah, ticl. 

quiddany (kwid'a-ni), ». [< L. ciidouiaiu. nj. 
dniicum, quince-juice, qtiincc-witic, < ci/doiiia 
{cildoiiium iiialuiii), a (itiince; see ('i/d"iiia, Cf. 
rjiiitit", quiiii'cl.] A confection of quinces pre- 
pared with sugar. 

quiddative (kwid'n-tiv), a. [Contr. of qiiiddi- 
talirc.] Same as qiiidililalirr. 

Quiddist (kwid'ist), H. [< quid- + -iul.] See 
Ihf Quids, under quid-. 

quiddifc(kwid'it). It. [A contr. of (/idV/i/t/i/.] A 
subtlety; an equivocation ; a qttiliblc. 

N'o quirk left, no quiddif. 

That inay defeat biniV 

I'tctrUrr, .<paid>li (‘orate t. .1, 
Ily some filrangi' nuiddit, or pome vvrc'tled rlaus*-. 

To find Idrn guiltic cf the breach cf law». 

The Owl. 

quidditative (kwid'i-tn-tivh a, [< F. quuidt- 

MIj. qui(l(Iiiatini.s^<, * what- 

ncss’: sac rjuiddit}/.'] Conhtitulinff the cssonce 
of a tliinff— Qulddltattvo being;, entity, sie the 
nouns.— Quidditative predication, the predlcatlcn of 
the genus or species. 

quiddity (kwid'i-ti), a.; pi. 7(oV7(//f/('.s-(.ti/.). [= 
F. quidditc, < ML. qnidditn{t-)Sq ‘ \vhatii(*s«,’ < J.». 
rya/Vf, M'hat(^E, tr//r/f): kco rya/r/-.] 1 . Inscha- 
(rifftic philos., that which diKtinffnislirs a tliiiif: 
from oilier tliinjf.s, and makes it what it is, ainl 
not another; substantial form; nature. 

I darcvndert.'Jke<)rlaijdoFarioeo,or)»nnc‘it King Arthur, 
will ncuer displease n Souldfer: but the quiddity of I'lis, 
and Itlma materia, will liardely agree with a Corslet 

Sir f \ Sidnq/, Apol. for roclile. 
Neither shal I stand to trifle with one tliat will tell me 
of quidddirn and fonnalltfcs, 

Jililton, Church-Govemment, II, 1. 
'Ibe Quiddity and Essence of the Incomprehensible 
Creator cannot imprint any fniTnal Conception upon tlic 
finite Intellect of tfie Creature, Unv'dl, Letters, fl. 11. 

IlcaRon is a common name, and agrees botii to the un- 
derstandlng and essence of things as explained In definl- 
tlon. QwiddiV// tliey commonly call it. 'J lie intellect they 
call reason reaponlng, quiddity reason reasoned. 

Jiurf/ermiciux, tr. by a Gentleman, L. xxi. 4. 

2 . A trifling nicety; a cavil; a quirk or quibble, 
but she. In quirks and quiddities of love, 

Sets me to school, Abe Is po overwise. 

Greene, George-a-Greeno. 
Evasion was his annature, quiddity Ids defence. 

J. T. Fields, Underbrush, p. SO. 
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quiddlei (kwid'l), u, t.; pvet. and pp. quiddled, 
ppr. quiddUng. [A dim. or freq, form, appar. 
based on L. gnidf what, as in quiddity quidtlihj, 
etc.: sec quid^jqidddifg,'} 1. Tospend orwasto 
time in trifling employments, or to attend to 
useful subjects in a trifling or superficial man- 
ner; be of a trlding, time-wasting character. 

You are not sitting .as nisi prius law7ere, bound by 
quiddling technicalities. 

TT. Phillips, Speeches, etc., p. 181. 
2. To criticize. Davies, 

Set up j’our bufllng base, and we will qiiiddell upon it. 

/?. Fdu'ards, Damon and rythias, (Davies.) 

quiddlei tkwirt'I), ii. [< quiddiel, i-.] Ono wlio 
qiiiddles, oi- busies himself about trides. Also 
quiddirr. 

Tlio Englishman is verj* petubnt ami precise about Ids 
accommodation at inns and on tlie road, n quiddle about 
Ids toa*tt and Ids cbop and i:\er> species of convenience. 

Fiiieriion, English TkiUs, vi, 

quiddle- (kwhri), r. i.; pret. and xip- quiddhd, 
ppv. (jttiddliitg. [Origin obscure.] To quiver; 
hliivor; tremble; creep, a.^ live flesh: as, tho fish 
were siiW qmddtnig. [New Fng.] 
quiddler (kwiil'lcr), j/- [< quiddle^ + 

^Samo us qutddlc^. 

quidificalt, [< E. quid, wlmt, + -fic + -al. 
Cf. qqbbb'b/.] Kqiiivocnl; subtle. 

Diogenes, mocking p«»eh qvidipcatt trifle^ that were al in 
tlu- eheiubln'5, sabl. Sir I’lnlo. join table and your cuppe 
I see ver>' w ell, but as for your tabletcc nnd your cupitcc, 
I sec none soehi}. 

l/dall, tr of Apophtbegms of Erasmus, p. 
quidlibet, ». Same ns quodlihct. 
quidnunc (kwid'nungkb «. [< L. quid nunc, 
wliat now: quid, whni (see quid-)\ uuuc, now 
(see noiv).] Ono wlio is eurions to know cverj'- 
tiling that pa.sses, and is eontiimall}’ asking 
“Wimt now?*’ or “What newsf*^ hence, ono 
who knows or protends to know all that is go- 
ing on in polilies, society, otc.; a newsmonger. 

Arc not you called a (healrietil qtndnmtc, nnd n muck 
Maceiins to Fecoml-haiul nutbors’ 

Sheridan, The Critic, I. 3. 

Mint n trca^ure-tiove to thcbo vciiciable quidmnies, 
could they have guessed the seeix't which llcpribnli nnd 
dldnrd weto eanyliig along with them ' 

liauthorne. Seven Gables, xvil. 

quid pro quo fkwid pro kwo). [L., something for 
Honn*fhii)g: qutd, interrog. what, indof. some- 
thing; pro, for: <pfo, abl. sing, of quid, some- 
thing.] Something given for something else; 
a tU for lal : in loir, an ctpiivalcnt; a thing 
given or offered in cxelmngo for or in consiil- 
oration of nnolhcr; tho mntnnl considoration 
nnd performance of either party ns toivard the 
other in a eontnet. 

quien, «. [V.chivu, dial. quicu,<. h. cants, a dog: 
SCO liouud.] A dog. [Thieves* cant.] 

“Curse tlie<ry«i>n*,*’ said lie And not a word nil dinner* 
tbne but ••('ur-e tlie quieiu*!" I Said I must know- who 
tlu-y were befuie I would enrsu them. *'Quienff why, 
titat w as doi-'R. And I Knew not even that much'/’' 

C. /icodc, Cloister nnd llcartli. iv. 

quien sabe (kion sU'be). [Sp. : quint, who, < 
\j. qunu, arc. of quis, who ; sale, fld pers. sing, 
jires, ind. of saber, knoM%< L. sapcrc, have taste 
or Kon.so: see sapicut.l Who knows f a form of 
response equivalent to ‘how should I know?* or 
*T do not know,* oeeasioiinlly used by Aineri- 
eans on the Pacifie coast, 
quiert, n. An obsolete variant of quirc^, 
quiesce (kwi-es'), r. t. ; pret. and pp. quiesced, 
])pr, quiescing. [< Ij. qnicsetre, rest, kocpqtiiot, 
< quirs, r(‘.‘it, quiet : see quit I, n, Cf. (icquicscc,"] 

1. To become quiet or calm; become silent, 

Tlic village. nflcT a sc.'i«oii of acute conjecture, quiesced 

Into that sarcantlc sullenincc of the aiinmnly Into which 
it may ha>c been notlcetl that small communities are apt 
tfj bub.side from such occaFloti'*. 

IJoicells, Annie Kilburn, xxx. 

2. In ydi/fob, to become silent, as a letter; eoino 
to have no sound. Autcr, Jour. 2*hihl.,'VLll, 
282. 

quiescence (kwi-es'ena), v. [< quicsccutia, 
ro.st, quiet, < Tj. qulc.sccu{(^)s, jipr, of quicsvcrc, 
repose, keen quiet: seo quirsentt'] 1. Tho 
slate or(nmiily of being quiefscont or iimctivo; 
rest; repose; inactivity; the state of a thing 
witliout motion or agitation ; a.s, tho quiescence 
of a volcano. 

’TIs not millkclj' that lie fAdnml had na clear a pci-ccp* 
tlon of the earth’s motion ns w’c think wc have of its qui- 
escence. Olaiiville, Vanity of Dogmatblng, I. 

It is not enough tliatwc are stimulated to pleasure or 
to pain, wc must lapse Into muscuIar^iuVsccncy* to rcnlho 
either. A, JJain, Emotions ami Will, p. 14D. 

2. In pliiJol., silence; tho condition of not be- 
ing heard in pronunciation; as, the quiescence 
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of a letter. — 3. In hiol., quietude or inactivity; 
a state of animal life approaching torpidity, 
but in which tho animal is capable of some mo- 
tion, andmayreceivefood: itis observed among 
insects during either hibernation or pupation, 
and in many other animals both higher and 
lower in the scale than these, 
quiescency (k-wi-es'en-si), n. [As quiescence 
(see -cy),'] Same us'quicscence. 
quiescent (kvi-es'ent), a. and n. ^ [< L. eptics- 
ccn{t-)s,ppT, of quiescerc, keep quiet, rest: see 
quiesce.'] I. n. 1. Resting; being in a state 
of repose; still; not moving: as, a quiescent 
body or fluid. 

Aristotle cndcavoureth to prove that iti all motion 
there is some point quiescent. 

Bacon, Ailvancement of Learning, ii. 222. 

Quiescent ns he now sat, there was something about his 
nostiil, his mouth, Itis brow, which, to my perceptions, 
iiulicatcd elements within cither restless, orhard, or eager. 

Charlotte Bronte, Jane Eyre, xxix. 

'I'hc overpow’ering heat inclines me to be perfectly quU 
c.*ccnt in the daytime. 

George Eliot, Mill on the lloss, vii. 3. 

2. In philoJ.y silent; not sounded; having no 
sound: ns, a letter. — 3. In Zu'oh, phys- 
iologically inactive or motionless; resting, as 
an insect in the chrysalis slate, or an encysted 
ammba. 

II. n. In philoJ,, a silent letter, 
quiescently (kwi-es'ent-li), adv. In a quiescent 
manner; calmly; quietly, 
quiet (kui'et), a. [< ME. quiet, qinjct = OF, 
quiet, quictc, quite, vernacularly coi (> E. 
coy), F. coi = Pr. quetz = Sp. Pg. quicto, ver- 
nacularly cJicdo = It. quicto, vernacularly qucio, 
< L. quietus, pp. of quicsccrc, keep quiet, rest ; 
cf. quics {qnicU), quiet, rest: see quiesce, quiet, 
n. Cf. coyi, a doublet of quiet, and quit^, quitch 
acquit, requite, etc.] 1. Being in a state of rest; 
not being in action or motion; not moving or 
agitated; still: as, remain quiet; the sea V’as 
quiet. 

And they . . . Inid wnlt for 1dm nil idglit in the gate 
of tho city, luul were quiet nil tlio night, saying. In the 
morning, w’hen it is day, we shall kill him. .Tudges xvi. 2. 
'Iljc holy time is quiet as a Nun 
breathless with adoration. 

U^wdsicorth, MIsc. Sonnets, 1. SO. 

2. lA‘ft at rest; free from alarm or disturb- 
ance; unmolested; tranquil. 

In his days the land w-as gwiVMcn years. 2Chron.xiv. 1. 
\, peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still nnd quiet conscience. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., iii. 2. 380. 

3. Pon(*cablo: not turbulent; not giving of- 
feiise ; not o.xciting controversy, disorder, or 
trouble. 

As long ns the Cairiotes are poor nnd weaken’d by for- 
mer divisions they are quiet, but when they grow rich 
ami great they envy one another, and so fall into divi- 
sions. Pucockc, Description of tho East, I. ICO. 

he plain In dre.ss, nnd aoher in your diet ; 

In short, my dcar>', kiss me ! and he quiet, 
body M. M'. Montagu, Summary of Lord Lyttelton’s Advice 

[to a Lady. 

4. Undisturbed by emotion; calm; patient; 
contented. 

The oniamont of a meek ami quiet spirit. 1 Pet. iii. 4, 

Grant. . . to thy faithful people pai’don and peace, that 
they inav be cleansed from all their sins, and serve thee 
AVith a quiet mind. Book of Common Prayer, Collect for 
(2l8t Sunday after Trinity, 

Majgarct Duchess of Burgundy, a M’'oman that could 
never lie lyuiVt In her Mind ns long ns King Ileniy was quiet 
In his Kingdom. Baker, Chronicles, p. 241. 

5. Free from noiso or sound; silent; still: as, 
a quiet noighborliood. 

Jluch of inlrthe Avatj that ho made, 

Among her ferejT tli.at watj so quyt! 

Alliterative Poeuislcd. Morris), I. 1140. 

Her days 

Henceforth W’cre given to quiet tasks of good 

Bryant, Sella. 

Till lie find 

The quiet chamber far apart. 

Tennyson, Day-Dream, Tlie Arrival. 
All was quiet, but for faint sounds made 
By the wood creatures Avfld and unafraid. 

ll’iffifim Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 221. 

6. Free from fuss or bustle; ■without stiffness 
or formality. 

A couple of Mir. Bardell’s most particulnracquaintance, 
who had just stepped in to have a quiet cup of ten. 

Dickens, Pickwick, xxvi. 

7. Not glaring or shotvy ; not such as to attract 
notice^; in good taste: as, Qa/ci colors; u quiet 
dress. 

A large finmr, . . . whloh I afterwards found to contain 
a rather highly coloied seventeenth-century mnster, was 
covered wdth a rpnet drapeiy. The Century, XXXVIII. 01. 
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ssSyn. 1-5. Placid, Serene, etc. (see caZml), peaceful, un- 
ruffled, undisturbed. — 4. Meek, mild, 
quiet (kwi'et), 71 . [< ME, quictc, qtujctc = Sp. 

qidctc = It. quictc, \ L. quics (quiet-), rest; cf. 
quiet, rt.] 1. Rost; repose; stillness. 

For uo^v the nooiulnj’ quiet holds the hill. 

Tcjuvjson, CEnonc. 

That cloistered quiet which characterizes all university 
towns. Lou'cll, CambridKo Thirty Years Aro. 

Lour bo it ere tlie tide of trade 
Slial! break with harsh rcsoundiiig din 
• The quiet of thy banks of shade. 

nVtif/icr, Kenoza Lake. 

2. An iinclistiirbed condition; tranquillity; 
peace; roposo. 

And take hedc hou Jlakamedc, thorwe a myldc done, 
Uchald al Surrye as hyin-sclf oldo audSarasyns in qwjcle ; 
Nouht thorw inanslanht and inannes strengthe Maka« 
inede haddo the inastrlo. 

Piers Plowman (C), .wiii, 210. 
Enjoys his ganlen and his book in quiet. 

Pope, Iinil. of Horace, II. i. lOD. 
And, like an infant troublesome awake, 

Is left to sleep for i)eace and quiet's sake. 

C(ijr 7 )rr, Truth, 1. •12S. 

3. An undisturbed state of mind; pence of 
soul; patience; ealiniu^s.'^. 

Thy greatest help is quiet, geiitle Nell. 

Shuk., 2 Jlcn. VI., ii. 1 . 07. 
\ cei'tain quxet on his soul did fall, 

As tliuugb he sau the cncl and waUe<l it. 

Williniii Morns, Ilaitbly ratadisc, II. 311. 
At quiet*, still . peat efnl 

Viid tlu'j . . . cainc unto I.aisli, unto a people that wore 
(it quiet and secure. .hulgos will. 27. 

Ocatb did the only Cure api»ly; 
f'he w a'' at quiet, so u as I. 

Prior, Turtle and sparrow. 

In quiet, quiotb 

. V'lrk I ‘'hall not sleep I'/i at the Tow er. 

(t'loii. \\ hj , uhal hliould jou leaf' 

Shik., Kleh. HI.. Ill 1. 112. 
On the quiet, Cl.inde.stlnel) ; so as to avoid (diMTvatlon 
(Slang. 1 

I d just like to have a bit of cbtuu agu Itli >uu on (hequi’l. 

Puiirh, .Ian. b, lb'‘l, p. 1. 
Out of quiet*, ilMurbcd ; resiles* 

Since the >outh <if tbc count's uas to.<la> u Ith luy la<l), 
she iss uiucli (art o f quiet. iShuh., T. N., ii. ;i. 1 1 1 . 

-Syn. liepo'^r, Troiiquillitu, etc. Sec reU. 
quiet (,Ku i'<‘i ), r. [< IAj. (/uk turc, (/uietdn, make 
((uict, < L. qitirfu.s, (plict: SCO qinit, (I. t’f, 
qiiit^, r.] I. tntiis, 1. To brin^; to a .'‘talc* of 
rest; .stop. 

Quiet tbj cudgel .^hnk., Men. \ 1. .M. 

The lilcius of ino\ iiig or quii tiiuj curporc.vl motion 

I/xke. 

2. 'I’o inako or cause to be (imct ; calm; ap- 
pease; pacify; lull; allay ; traiujuilli/.i*: a*;, to 
quid tlic hout when il is a;;ilated; to (nitrt (Ik* 
clanior.s of a nation ; to quo t the ilisoruers of a 
eit \ , 

After tli.it Ibillla uas thus quirleil, (’ic«ar (a* he was de. 
tcnnincd before) went into Italy («> hold a pirlaincut 

(soldiu'j, tr »if (Tc*<ar. fol. 1T.\ 
surely I has c behaved niu\quieteil mysclr, as a clilbl tliat 
is ss e.stied of Ills mother. I’s. cxxxl 2. 

The gmssth «if our dlxsenllori w.melllicr prevented or 
moi) quitted. Miltnii, rdkoiiokinsts s, xxsl. 

= S^ 2. Tocotnpo«e,s/H)the, sober . lostlll, silence, bush. 

II. iiitraiis. To iK'coine <piit‘t or ^tiil; ahatc; 
as, the c-cii (jiiivltd. 

U hlle uHtonlshmcnt 

W itt> dcejMlrass’ii sighs ssa.s quietiiu/. KeotM. 

quietaget(kwi'et-aj), «. + Pence; 

quiet. [Rare.] 

Ssveel peace ami quiet a<je 
It slotli e^tablisli in Hu- troubleil iii) ml. 

Silencer, i'. i)., IV. ill. j;;, 

quieten (U\vi'ct-ii), f. [< «., + -oi'.] I. 

'I'd bccomo quiet drulill. 

II. traii.s. To make quiet ; calm; pacify. 

I will sta.s, . . partly to (yro'efrM the fears of tills jioor 
faithful fellow. Mrs. Gaskell, Jlutli, xxxlv (Davies.) 

quieter (kwi'ot-cr), a. [< quirt + One 

who or tliat wliicli quiets, 
quieting-chamber (kwi'et-ing-cham'b^r), v. 
In a stoam-engino, an e.xlmust-pipe fitted witli 
a number of small branch tubes tlie sections 
of which, taken together, ciiual tlmt of the main 
pipe It is intcmled to prevent tlic usual iioi.''e 
of lilowing olT steam. 

quietism (kwi'et-izm), II. [= F. quirti.smc — 
.Sj). Pg. It. qiiirtis-mo = G. quiciismnn, < NIj. <yi</r- 
tismu.s; as quiet + -isin.] 1. Tlmt form of mys- 
ticism whieli consists in the entire abnegation 
of all active oxorciso of tlio will and a jmroly 
passive meditation ou God and diviiio tilings 
<as the higlicst spiritnul exorcise and the means 
of bringing the soul into iinmodiato union with 
the Godhead. Conspicuous exxiononts of quiot- 
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ism were Molinos and Mme. Guvon, in the seven- 
teenth eentiu’y. See Molmist^. 

If tlio temper and constitution xvere cold and phlegmatic, 
their religion has sunk Into guietism; If bilious or san- 
guine, it has flamed out into all the frenzy of enthnsiasm. 

H'rtr&MWon, Alliance, I. 
The jMonks of the Holy Mountain (Mount Athos], from 
the eleventh century, appeared to have yielded to a kind 
of quietism, and to Imve hold that he who, in silence and 
solitude, tunicd his thoughts with intense introspection 
on hlmsolf, would find his soul enveloped In a mystic and 
ctlicreal light, the essence of God, and be filled with pure 
and perfect hnp])incss. 

J, M. ATcfflc, Eastern Church, I. 870, note. 
2. Tho state or quality of being quiet ; quiet- 
ness. [Rare.] 

Ho . . . feared that tho Uioughtlcssncss of my years 
might Rometimes make me overstep the limits of quietism 
xvhich ho found necessary. 

Godwin, Maiidcvillc, 1. 110. (.Davies.) 

quietist (kwi'ot-ist), «. [= I', quielhlc = Sp. 
Pg. It. qiiicliKta = G. quietist, < NL. qiiiclisla ; 
ns quirt + -/.■.■/.] 1. One wlio bolioves in or 

practises quietism: applied o.spoeially [cop.] 
to n body of mysties (followers of Molinos, a 
Spanish priest) in the latter i)art of the soveri- 
teentb contnry. Somewhat slmllnr vlcwf were held by 
tho Euchitos, llegharfl'slU'guInoR, Ilesycliasts, Jlrethrcn of 
the Free Spirit, and others of less note. 

The best peinonB have always lield It to bo the essence 
of leliginn that the paramount fluty of man upon earth is 
to amend himself; but all except monkish liavo 

annexed to this the aildit tonal fluty of anieiifUiig thoxvorld, 
and not solely tho liiimaii part of It, but tho material, tho 
order of i>h)RlcuI nature. J, s. Mill. 

2. Olio who seeks or onjoy.s quietness; onowbo 
ndvoentes a imlicy of qnietiic.ss or inactivity. 

Too apt, perhaps, tfi Rtay wlieie 1 am put. I am n quiet- 
tVf b} CfUistitulloii. The Centunj, XXVI. 2^0. 

qilietistic (kwi-e-tis'tik), a. [< quHi.st + -/c.] 
Of or pertaining to quietists or quietism. 

.Te.aune Marie . . . Guyf>n. ... a leafllng e.xponciit of 
the quirtisiir tn>Rt|cl.Hin of the 17lli century. 

ISncpc. P.rit., XI. 311. 
qillctive (kwi'ot-iv), n. [< quirt + -/it.] 'I'liat 
wlii<di lias tlio popcriv of induciiiK qniol or 
calm, as a s«*dative ine<licine. 

IN cry one knows of a few plaiitn that are gfXMl as liixa- 
tl\es, emetic*, sufifirlflc*, ur qiiietires. 

Pop. Sri. Mo., .\XVIII. .W 

quietizo (kwi't'l-i/,), r. t. [< i/uirt, a., -f .(>.] 
To make quiet ; calm. 

.solftmie, and patlencf, ainl rellcloii !ia\c in»w quieti^eil 
lM»th father and fhuighter iiitf* tfderalde efuitentinent. 

.Voir, jyjrf'tnit, Dlaiy, V. 271. (/*finV*.) 

quietly (kwi'ot-li), mlr. In a quiet sl:ite or 
manner. I!*piclall) — (u) Witlmtit motion or agitation; 
In a state <if rf*t. 

Me quiet!;/, and hear a little more; 

Nn>, do iH*t struggle. 

Shiik., Vemi* and Adonis, 1. TO'*. 
(f>) Wllhout tumult, alarm, dispute, or dl*turl»aiicc; peace- 
ably; a*. tf» Ihe //nirf/y. 

After all the**' Outrage*, tin* King pnK'Iniiutf! I’nnhui to 
all such a* woulil lay flow n Ann* ami gfi quiethi borne. 

//oArr, (Tiioiilcici, j>. 13'. 
(r) Calmly; (n\nf|iiI11y ; without agitation or \ lulent emo- 
tion; i»:illently. 

Qirieth/, mode*tIy. and ii.xtieiitly iccointnend hi* e«lnle 
to Gful. Jcr. Taplor. 

Tlieii e.ame her fatlier, sa)liig In low tf»ne.* 

'* Ifaxe comffirt,’* whom slie greet eil guietlif. 

7Vn«'/xoi'i, Laiicelfit and T.lnlnc. 
(«/) In n mnniuT to nttmet little or no ob*f rvntion ; wltli- 
fUit m»l*c ; a* ho 7 iiirg»/ left the room. 

.“funcMim,* . . . (WaI|>olf‘) found that inranurc* which 
Ilf hnfl hfijK-d to carrj- through quielli/ hatl causeil gn*at 
agitathm .V<r<vinfay, Horace Waljade. 

Ho shut tlie gnto quieth/, not to make a inil*e, but never 
lookcil bnek. Mrs. OUphaul, I’fMfr Gentleman, xxxvi. 

quietness (hxvi'ct-iifs), ;i. [< JIE. ^hiV/hc.sw ; < 
quirt 4- -7irv.v.] Tlio state of lioing <iniot, still, 
or free from notion or motion; freedom from 
agitation, disturbanct*, or e.xcitement ; tran- 
quillity; stillness; calmness. 

It I* great 7 ?/f/rf/ir/*r to hnuc pofiplc of good behaviour 
in n hoiiBe. P>abers J}ook(V: Ik T. S.), p. lU. 

IVnce ami quietness. .ViVfon, 

III quietness and In conlUIcncc slmll ho jour strength. 

Isa, x.xx. 15. 

quletoust (kwT'ot-ns), a. [< quiet + -oii.s.] 
Quid ; pciicoiildo. 

Uryngx-pgo men to a qtn/rtousc lioldo and fure ptep in 
the Ixirtle. Dp. Dale, Image, i. 

quietouslyt (kwi'ot-iis-li), mlr. [< quirlnus + 
-/)/-.] In 11 qnicloiis milliner; quietly. Jlp.JIulr. 
quietsomet (kwi'et-snm), n. [< quirt + -some,] 
Culm; still; iindisliirbed. 

Hut let tlie lilRlit be cnliiio niul nuietmutr. 

.Sjtrnitrr, iqiltlmlaniloii, 1. 320. 

quietude (kwi'c-ffid), «. r< F. quiftmte = Sp. 
qiiictud = It. qiiictudinc, i L. quictiido, quiot- 


quill 

nesB, rest, calmness, for *quietitudo, < quietus, 
quiet: see qtdet, a.] Best; repose; quiet; tran- 
quillity. 

A future quietude and serenitude in the affections. 

Sir 11. WoUon, Itellquifo, p. 70 . 
Never was there a more venerable quietude than th.at 
which slept among their sheltering boughs. 

Umethorne, Marble Faun, viii. 
'J'herc broods upon this charming hamlet an old-time 
quietude and privacy. B. James, Jr., Pass. Pilgrim, p. 42 . 

quietus (kwi-e'tus), n. [< ML. quietus, or qui- 
etus cst, (he is) ‘free’ or ‘quitted,’ i. o. he is 
discharged from tho debt: a formula in noting 
the settlement of accounts: see quiet, a.] 1. 

A final discharge 6f an account; a final settle- 
ment; a quittance. 

Till I had signed your quietus. Webster. 

I hoped to put her off with half the sum ; 

That's truth; some younger brother would have thank'd 
me, 

And given (me] my quietus. Shirley, Tlic Gamester, v. 1. 
Ilenco — 2. A finishing or ending iu general; 
stonpngo, 

M'hcn he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. Shak., Hamlet, ill. 1. T.'j. 
Why. you may tbiiik there's no being shot at W’lthout a 
little risk ; and If an milucky bullet sliould carry a f/KiVtun 
with it — I say it will be no time then to be bothering you 
about family matters. Sheridan, The Ilivals, v. 3. 

3. A severe blow; a “settler/^ UallhccU. 
[Slang.] 

quightt, (idr. An erroneous spelling of quite!. 
qui-hi, qui-hye (kwi'hi'), n. [Ilind. hn hni, 
‘who is there?’] 1. In Bengal, tho Anglo- 
Indian call for a servant, one being always in 
allcndanco, tliongh not in tho room. 

'J'he seal motto [of a letter] qui /if (“who xvaits") de- 
noting that the bearer Is to bring an answer. 

J. ir. Palmer, The Xcw ami the Old, p. 208. 
2. Ilcnco, tho jiopuhir nicknarao for an Anglo- 
Indian in Bengal. 

The old hoys, the old gcncmls, the old colonels, the old 
ipii-his from the rhih came nnd paid her their homage. 

TlincUrni/, Newconics, Kli. {Davies ) 

Quiina (kwi-i'njl), u. [NL. (Aiiblet, 1775), from 
tho niilivp name in Guiana.] A genus of poly- 
potaloiis jilniits of the order (liittifcric, typo of 
llie trilu' Quiiurrr, it Is charactcrirod by ovnrj-cclls 
with tw o oMilc*, the numcron* sinmens and several styles 
all Mliform, ami tlie fruit a bcriy w ith llbrous Interior and 
from one If) foiirwoolly Feeds, each Jllled by the two thick 
ami dlstJncT FcetMcavts. The 17 Pptcies are natives of 
th)pli :»l .Vnu’ilca. I'hey arc (tees or phruhs or Foniellmcs 
climbers, bearing uppo«lto or wliorhd stijmlate leaves, 
ehganlly markeil with transvei-se xeinlets. The small 
How irs are arranged in short nxilhuy panicles ortenninnl 
raceineil clnvters. Q. ilnmaiernris is an eiitiie-lcnfed spe- 
cie*, known in .Tanmica a.* (Ad-u'oman's tree. 

Quiineaj (k«!-in'e-c), u.qd. [NL. (Bontlmm nnd 
Jiooker, l.^lOll), < Quiiutt + -e/e.] A tribe of 
dicolyledonoii.s jiolypctalons plants of the order 
(lultifrnr, eonsisting of the genus Quiiuri, the 
embryo liaving largo cotyledons nnd niimite 
railiele, while in tho rest of the order, except 
the Culojilii/lle/r, the radicle is large and tlie 
seed-lenv(‘s arc minute. 

quilisma (kwi-Iis'mjl), ». [JIL., < Gr. Ki'/tn/m, 
a roll, < Ki'/iiir, roll: see rt/liudtr.^ In mcdicred 
iiiusicul iintiitiou, a sign or nenmo denoting a 
sliake or trill. 

quiin (kwil), H. [< ME. -quitlc, quitilc, a stalk 
(L. rnluinu.s)-, cf. LG. quirir, l.icle = MHG. 
I:il, G. I.icl, dial, liil, a quill; connections un- 
certain. Cf. OF. quiltc, a jicg or pin of wood, 
a ninepin, < OlIG. I:(;iil, MIIG. G. Irqel, a nine- 
pin, skittle, cone, bobbin: see Inil-. I’ho Ir. 
ruillr, a quill, is ajipar. < E.] 1. Tho stalk of 

a eane or reed. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. A cane or 
reed piiie, such as those used in Pan’s pipes. 
Per they henc duughtors of the h>gho3t Jove, 

And hoidea scorne of homely shephenrda quilt. 

.Ipenser, Shep. Cnh, Jane. 
On u coaatry quilt each plajs 
^ladrlgals and pretty lajs. 

Sliirteii, Love Tricks, iv. 2. 
ITo touch'd tho tender stops of various quills, 

IVlth eager thought w.arhllng his PoricK lay. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 18S, 

3. One of the largo, strong feathers of geese, 
swans, turkeys, crows, otc., used for writing- 
pons nnd tho like. 

.Snatch thee a quilt from tho spread eagle's wing, 

Quartc.s, Emblems, j., Invoc. 
Ami reeds of 8undr>' kinds, . . . more used than quils 
by tho pcojilo of theso couiitreys. 

Sandifs, Travailcs, p. 110. 

4. A quill pen ; henee, by e.xtonsion, any pen, 
e.specially considered as "the characteristic in- 
strument of a WTitcr. 

Thy rencil triumphs o'er the poet's Quilt 

Congreve, To Sir Godfrey Kneller. 



quill 
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Mr. Jones 1ms n tjuill of blue ink behind one ear, a quill 
of red ink behind the other, another of black ink in his 
mouth. U'. M. Bakcr^ liew Timothy, p. 151. 


quilting 


5. One of tlio compnrativoly large fliglit-fea- 
lliers or reiiiigce of tiny bird, ivitbout reference 
to the use of suoli feathers for making quill 
pons; !1 quill-feather: as, the qiftlfeand coverts 
of the wing; soinotimes extended ' 
tiio similar feathers of the tail. 


chine or instru- 
ment in which a 
weavers’ quill is 
turned. JJalli- 
wcll. 


crown of live many-aeeded follicles. The 3 or 4 species auill-turnikwil'- 
are natives of southern Brazil, Chili, and Peru. They are ,, a 

very smooth evergreen trees, bearing scattered and iindi- ‘-etn;, «, zi.ui.i- 
vided leaves which are thick, rigid, and veiny. The large 
and woolly flowers aro in small clusters, of which the lat- 
eml are stiiminatc and the central are fertile. Q. Sapona- 
ria is the quiliai, cnllay, or soap-bark tree of Chili. See 

qnillaihark, under quiliai. Also spelled Quillnja. 

to include Quillaies (kwi-la'ye-e), «. jil. [NL. (Endlicher, , 

1840), < QniUaia + -c.-b.] A tribe of rosaceous 

Who u-nv so long hath praised the chough's white bill plants somewhat resembling the Sjiiraew, dif- St'™ '"’erK), 

1 ! .'t be hath left her ne’er a ilying ijuill. feringin the usually broadly winged seeds, and 

jifnra/on. Satires, i. G8. characterized by coramonlypersistent bractless 

any stamens, one or many 
tiles, and fruit of five fol- 
It includes 8 genera, mainly 
Qiiillaia is the tj-pe. Sob 



The whole Fcapo is divided into two parts : out, nearest 
til- lio.ij of till- bird, the tube or harrei, or quill jiroper, 
vhi'-ii is a hard, Inrny, hollow, andsemi-transpnenf eyl- 
io'hr, . ant-'.ining a httle pith in tile interior; it hears no 
^ Cones, Key to K. A, Birds, p. 84. 

7. Uno of the much enlarged and peculiarly 
modified hairs with which some animals, as 
porcupines, are provided ; a large hollow spine. 

tike qiuilf upon the fretful porpcntlue. 

Shak., Hamlet, 1. 5. 20. 
Tlioii It shontc thy quilltt at mec. when niy terrihlo 
Parke's turn’d, for all this; wilt not, Porcupine ' 

Bclkcr. Humorous Poet, I. 2.3:.. 

8. A piece of .small reed or other light .slender 
tiiiie, used by aveaver.s to wind thread upon, 
and by manufacturers to liold tiie wound silk 
and other tliread jirepared for .sale. 

Of works W'illi loom, avilh needle, and aailh qjtilt. 

9. (n) pinotnim of quill, ns of a goo.se, for 
]daying on musical instruments of the lute and 
zitlier families, (h) In the haiqisichord, siiiiiot, 
and virginal, a small piece of quill projoetiiig 
Irnm tlie .itick of each key (digital), and so sot 
that when the l;cy w.a_s depressed tlio con'o- 


Embroidery 
with porcupine- 
quills, such as 
that made by 
the North Ameri- 
can Indians. Seo 
Canadian cm- 
in-oidcry, nnder 
Canadian. 


Kaflcncckia. zUso spelled Quillajcx. 

quillback_(kwil'hak), n. The sailfish, spear- 
fish, or slcimhack, CVrpioflcs ci/jir/nifs, a kind of . 

carp-sucker. The name is also given to other qttlHWOrt (kwil - 
fishes of that genibs, as C, difformis. [Local, 

quill-bit (kwil'bit), n. A small sbell-bit : same 
as youfjc-hit. 

quiil-cbverts (kwilTcuv'’erts), n. pi. Feathers 

i Ai. _ 1 .j 



SworcMult. 47, fT, qtiillons. 


plant, isoctes ia- 
custris; so called 
from tho quill-liko loaves ; also, .any plant of 
the genus isoetes. Seo Isoctes and Mcrlin’s- 



quill 

with a, quill or pen; 


^pnijdinj: Mnn^ ^vas f^tcliodor twaiifjcd by it. quilled cnlisavot coiifrastci witli JU 
1 anous other mntenuls were used instead of j,, ,,^51,,^ „• (clnchoncharkl rolls .q 
quills.— 10. In .sfOf-fiiyrnni/17, tho hollow shaft quilkil. U. .s. Disjxmatory {A 


or mandril of the .seal-cngnivor.-^’ lathe, in whieli 
tlie_ eiit ting-tools iire secured to lie revolved 
while tlie -tones are licdd against thorn. — 11. 
In inruiiia, a train for igniting a hlasf, consist- 


[•Shiiig.] 

quill-driving (kwilMri’'ving), 11. 
working with a pen; mating. 

.Some sort of sTavc's^io'ff-.fni'iug. Kiuqdey, Ilypathi, vli. 
quille, n. Seo quill -. . 

qnilledi (kwild), o. [< qnilli + -cd-.] 1. Fiir- 
nislicd witli quills. 

Ills thighs with darts 
IVero almost like a sliarp-gm'f/’d ftorpeiiliue. 

i'/infr., 2IICI1. VI., 111. 1. 363, 

2. Fonimd into a quill: said of hark: us, 

Jlat calis.aya. 
up or liccoraes 

Diyvmntnrj/ (mh cd.), p. 133. 

3. In her., li.aving a quill: g.aid of a feather 
employed a.s a bearing, and used only when tho 
(luill of a fe.atheris of a different tincture from 

tlio 


[< Abounding 

showing tho quills, as a bird’s plum- 
' or worn away. 

His wings bDcamc quidi/ .and draggled and frayed. 

J. uu'cn, Wings of Hope. 

Tlio net of quilt (kwilt), n. [< ME. qiiiitc, qwjiic, < OF. 
[Slang.] ■’ " 


a scrivoncr: a clerk. 



fonijr-d in drying, n‘5 of cinnamon orcinohona.— 


In the quUlt, a phrase usvd In the following p'l's.agc, _ 

.•irii J'ltcrjintul tn nu-an / penned ‘ ‘in form QUillei (Invil'cr), «. [< f/uiin +.rrl.] 

and iwdir liLe a quilled ruff (4^or^'»); ‘m tlio coll' /A.i 7 ;...!r/i r’r>..z.... t.' 

(Sill irr) 

M) lonl priitoctiir will come this way hy and by, and 
then nc* nnj delhcr our supplications t*« (he quill. 

Shak.,^ncx\:\’l., i. 3. 4. 

Primary, secondary, tertiary quills. Pec the adjcc- 
c '.—To he under the quill, to lie ^vrlttcn about. 


The FUl/jcct which h now xtmlcr the qxtill Is tlic Illshop 
of hliKoln. l]p. JIackrt, Alip. William?, II. 23. 

To carry a good quill, to write well. 
quilU (kwil), r. [< quill^, ;?.] I. fraiis. 1. To 
pluck out quill*; from. 

FTK Mings ha\’C been quilled tliricc, and arc iimv up 


many glowing colon 
Jhtciic. Jint., IV, 120. 

Q^led sutoe. See CTffwrc. 

. ^ An tin- 

flodged binl. IfalUwclL [Prov, Etig.] 
quillet^ (kwil'ot), «. [Origin obscuro. Cf. 
7a///’-.] l.AftiiTow. Xlallhrdl. [Prov. Eng.] — 
2. A croft, or small soimrate piece of ground, 
[Obsolete or prov, Eng.j 
/MI the account to make of crety bag of money, and of 
every quillet of whose It la. Vonne, Sennons, ix. 

In the "Cheshire Sheaf," June, 16S0, It M’ns aUited that 
there were close to tho border town of UoU a number of 
quillet/! ciiUivntcd by tho poorer freemen. These were 
Etrlps of land marked only by mear or boundarj- stones 
at a distance ot twcnty-nfuc to (lilrty-two janis. 

uV. nmf Q.f (5th ser., X. 


-’.'iin. 

2. Tn tap. as a hurrc'l of liquor. JJalliicdl. 

[rmv.Eiig.] 

II. inliuniv. Tn wind tliroad or yarn on quills 
fur tiif loom. [New Eiig.] 

Tho rhlld .Margaret sits In the door of her liouse, on a 
InM- ptoiil. Mitli a f mall M heel, Minding spools— In our ver- 
nacitlar.^icVfii y— forhemiothtr. S.Judd, Margaret. I 2. 

quill- (I:v. il), II. [Also, ns inore F., quillr; < F. 

qiiillr^ ti Utol: Koe /.cell.] A fold of a plaited qulll-feather (kwil'fcTH"6r), u. 
or fluted niff or ruffle. quilil, r>. See feather, 

quill- (kwil), r. f. [< ^Kii/2, ».] To flute; form quilling (kwil'iiig), ji. [< quill- + -iiq/l.] A 

iiaiTowbordcringofucf.I.ace, or ribhon" plaited 


Suia, To .sicih., zvh. quillet'-^t (kwil'et), n. [Coiitr. from L. quidUhet, 
anything you please: qmd, imything; libel, hi- 
lirl, it jileases.J A nicety or subtlety; a quib- 
ble. 

O, some authority Ijom* to proceed ; 

.Some tricks, same qtiillcU, how to cheat the devil, 

Shak., h. L. h., Iv, 3. 2«8. 
Ifc la . . . 8MnlIoM'c<l hi tlie qu!ck‘‘andR of IaM'.i7mYfcfj?. 

MiddletoUf Trick to Catch the Old One, i. 1, 


Saino 


with small rounded ridges, 

M’hat they called his cravat M'as a little piece of M’hite 
linen quilled with great exactness, and hanging below liis 
chin nbout two inches, 

Addinon and Steele, Tatlcr, >'o. 2.i7. 
quiliai (ke-H'), n. [Also quillatfj cullaij; < 
(Jliilian quillaij so called from its soap-liko 
qnalitios, < quiUcmij wash.] A middle-fsizcd 
Chilian tree, QuUlaia iSV/ponorm.— QulUal-bark 
the bark of the qulllal-trec. tho Inner layers of which' 
aiKiund In saponin, whence It Is commonly used In Chill 
as Koap. It has also come Into use elsewhere for Mushlng 
pIIks, printed goods, etc,; and an oil for promoting tlio 
growth of thy hair has been extracted from it, 
qullUn-hark, quillaja-hark, and eoap-hark. 

Quillala (kwi-Ia'yii), n. [NL. (Molina, 1782), < 
Cliilian quillai.J A genus of ro.saoeous trees, 


so as to resemble a row of quills. 

A plain gtri7Iin;7 ill your lionnct— nnil if ever nny body 
iookfii liku nil auKvl, It 'a you iu n not Olli/fiiiy. 

iJeorge Eliot, Mldiiicmarcil, l.vxx. 
quill-nib (kwil'nib), u. A quill peu from which 
tlio feather and a largo part of tho tiiho havo 
been cut away, leaving only onougli of the sub- 
staneo to give the jioinl of tlio pon suffieiont 
eonsistonec. I'his is done for onso of frniis- 
portnfion, and tho nib requires a bolder liko 
tlio steel pen. 

Also quillon (kfi-lj’oii'), n. One ot (ho arms or 
branches ot tho cross-guard of a sword. Seo 
cross-guard, cross-hill, cut in next column, and 


cuiltc, olso cotre, couirc, also coite, coittCy coisirc, 
a tick, mattress, = Sp. Pg. colcha = It. coUrc 
= W. cylched, a quilt, < L, cnlcita, cnlciira, a 
cushion, pillow, mattress, quilt: seo cushion. 
Cf. counterpane'^. Tho Ir. cuiltc, a bed, bed- 
tick, is appar. from the E.] If. A mattress or 
llock-bod. 

Cmise to bo inndo a good thycke quylte of cotton, or els 
of pure flockes or of clenno M'olle, and let the couerynge 
of it bo of Mhytofustj’an, and layeiton the fetberbed that 
you do lyc on. Jiahees Book (E. E. T. S.), p, 245. 

After tlmt thcl lay down to slope vpon the grasse, for 
other quyltes no pilowes liaddc thei noon. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill, 689. 

And you havo fastened on a thick quilt, or flock-hed, on 
the outside of tho door. B. Jomon, Eplcmnc, 11. 1. 

2. A cover or coverlet made by stitching to- 
gether two thicknesses of a fabric with some 
soft substance between them; any thick or 
warm coverlet: as, a patchwork quilt, 

III both sorts of tables tho beds M’ero covered with mag* 
nifleent qitUU. Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 334. 

There Affectation, wjtli a sickly mien, . . . 

On tho rich quilt sinks u-lth becoming woe. 

Pope, R. of tho L, Iv. 35. 

3. A quilted petticoat. [Rural.]— Log-cabin 
quilt. Seo MOTBeUles quilt, a double cotton* 
cloth coverlet woven in patterns M-hIch are raised in relief 
in parts, from having a tliird thickness there interposed. 

quilt (kwilt), r. [< quilt, ?i.] I. trims, 1. To 
stuff or interline in tho manner of a quilt; sup- 
ply witli stuiling, 

A bag quilted with bran is very good, but it drieth too 
^nwch. Bacon, Nat. Hist. 

With these [verminous and polluted rags] deformedly 
to quilt and Interlace the Intire, the spotlesse, «ml unde- 
c.aying robe of Truth. Milton, Prelatie.al Episcopacy. 

To Cliaring Cross, and there into the great ncM* Ordi* 
narj-, . . . being led thitlier by Mr. Jleale, . . . and lie 
sat Mitli ino while I had two quilted pigeons, very hand* 
pomo and good meat. Pepys, Eiary, Sept. 2G, 1CC8. 

Dressed 

In his steel jack, a swarthy vest, 

With iron quilted m-c11. Scott, Marmion, v. 3. 
2. To stitch together, ns two pieces of cloth, 
usually with some soft suhstanco hetweoii: 
ns, to quiit a petticoat; in goneral, to stitch 
together: said of anything of which there aro 
at least tlircc layers or thicknesses, tlio stitch- 
ing often taking an oi-namontnl clmraoter, tlio 
lines crossing one another or ni'ranged in 
curves, volutes, etc.— 3. To pass through a 
fahrio backward and forward at minute inter- 
vals, ns a needle and thread in tho process of 
making a quilt, 

IIo . . . stoops down to pick up a pin, wlilcli ho quilts 
into the fl.ap of tils coat-pocket with great nssidnity. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, Ko. 1, 
Quilted armor, stutlcd and wadded garments of defense 
held ill place and Btrciigtiicned by iiniltine.— Quilted 
calves, sham calves for tho legs, made of quilted clotli. 
//alfiu-rlt.—Qnlltea grape-shot. See grape-shot. 
quilter (kwil'tdr), n. [< quilt + -cri.] 1. One 
who quilt.s; one who makes quilting. — 2. An 
attachment to sewing-mnehines for executing 
quilting upon fabrics. 


tjqio of the tribe QinV/aiV.'c. Itlsclmrnclcrizcdhy nn m i ■ QpltlBg (kwil ting), n. [Verbal n. of qtnVf, p.] 

an Inferior radicle, five a-alvato calj-x.Iobcs to wlilcli ad- ^ I'ihlfiv duck, Ari.s- 1 . 1 ho act or operation of forming a quilt. — 

hero Hie five dilated and fleshy Stamcn.bearing lobes of niatura riibtda. Also called 2Hi7/f«i7 coof. [Now 2. The material used for making nuilts- nnd- 
llie five woolly cairiels, becoming a Btcllatc Jersey.] ding or lining.— 3. Quilted wor?. 



quilting 

Tliick quaiinffs covered with elaborate broidery. 

Bulwer, Last Days of I'orapeii, i. 3. 

4. A kind of cloth reserahling diaper, having a 
pattern slightly marked hy the direction of the 
threads or raised in lorv relief. It is made of 
cotton and of linen, and is used, like pique, for 
waistcoats.— 5. A quilting-hee. [NewEng.] — 
French quilting. Same as piqui, 2 (a), 
quilting-hee (kwirtlng-hej, n. A meeting of 
women for the purpose of assisting one of their 
number in quilting a counterpane: usually fol- 
lowed hy a supper or other entertainment to 
which men are invited. [New Eng.] 

Now fin the days of Peter Stnyvesantl were instituted 
qiiiltiiiq bees . . . and other rural assemblages, where, un* 
der the iospiring influence of the fiddle, toil was enlivened 
by gayoty .and followed up by the dance. 

Jm'np, Knickerbocker, p. 405. 

quilting-cotton (kwil'ting-kot''n), «. Same as 
cotton wadding (which see, under cotton^). 
quilting-frame (kavil'ting-fram), n. A frame 
with ad,justable bars, wires, eto., used for 
stretching flat a fabric for quilting or for con- 
venience in embroidering upon it. 

Quimper pottery. See potterg. 
quin (kwin), n. [Possibly < Ir. cninc, cun, coin, 
money; with ref. to the shape.] A kind of scal- 
lop orpecteu. Also queen, sf Hi)!. [Local, Eng.] 
quina (kwi'nii or kS'na), n. [= qnina, < Sp. 
Pg. qnina (NL. quina)'l<. S. Amer. (Peruv.) qiii- 
na, kina, bark.] The bark of various species 
of Cinchona: also applied in Brazil to some 
other febrifugal barks. 

quinamia (kwi-na'mi-ij,), n. [NL., < quina + 
am(idc) + -f«.] Same as quinaminc. 
quinamicine (kwi-nam'i-sin), n. [< quinam- 
inc: an arbitr.ary form.] An nrtifloial alka- 
loid obtained from quinainine. Its formula is 
C13H24N2O0. 

quinamidine (kwi-nam'i-din), 11 . [< qnina + 
amide -ine2.] An artificial alltaloid obtained 
from quinamine. It is isomeric with quiuami- 
C'ine. 

quinamine (kwi-nam'in), n. [< quina + 
amine.] A natural crystalline alkaloid, with 
the formula Oi 9 H 24 l'^'’ 02 , obtained from vari- 
ous cinchona barks. Also called quinamia. 
quinancyf, n. An obsolete form of qninsij. 
quinancy-wortt, n. An obsolete form of qninsi/- 
wort. Miller, English Plant Names, 
quinaquina (ke-na-ke'uil), 11 . [Also quinquina 
= F. quinquina = Sp. quinaquina, < Pernv. quina- 
quina, tlie tree which yields the bark called 
quina: seequitin.] The bark of various species 
of Cinchona, See kin-kina, 
quinarian (kwl-na'ri-an), a. and n. [< quinarg 

-0)1.] 1. a. Quinary^ as a system of classi- 

fication; classified in seta of five, in zoology the 
word notes specidcnlly the circular or so>cnUed tiaturnl 
system of classification, originally p’-opounded by 3Iac« 
leay in 181D, and further elaborated especially by Vigors 
ana Swainson. As subsequently modined and foimu* 
lated by Swainson in J835, it rests substantially upon 
the following five propositions : (1) Every natural series 
of beings, in its progress from a given point, returns 
or tends to return to that point, thus forming a circle, 
(2) Th^ primary circular divisions of every group are 
actually three, or apparently five. (3) The contents of 
such acircular group arc symbolically or analogically rep- 
resented by tlie contents of all other circles in the animal 
kingdom. (4) These primary divisions of every group are 
characterized by definite peculiarities of form, structure, 
and economy, which, under diversified modifications, are 
uniform throughout the animal kingdom, and are there- 
fore to be regarded as the primary types of nature. (5) 
The dilferent ranks or degrees of the circular groups arc 
nine in number, each being involved within the other, 
lione of these propositions being intelligible, the system 
soon fell into disuse, and is now regarded as entirely 
groundless and fanciful. 

II. !). In 2-007., one who proposed, practised, 
or taught the quinary system of classification ; 
an adherent of the quinary system. 

There were not wanting other men in tliese islands 
whose common sense refused to accept the metaphorical 
doctrine and the mystical jargon of the Quinnrians; but 
so strenuously and persistently had the latter asserted 
their infallibility, and so vigorously had they assailed any 
who ventured to doubt it, that most peaceable ornithol' 
ogists found it best to bend to the furious blast, and in 
some sort to acquiesce at least in the phraseology of the 
self-styled interpreters of (Creative Will. 

A. ifeteton, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. IG. 

quinarius (kwl-nti'ri-us), «. [L. : see qninan/.'] 
An ancient Roman republican and imperial 
silver coin, in value half the denarius, or abotit 
8 cents United States money, it was originally 
equivalent to five asses, hut after tlie depreciation of the 
as to eight. It was also called wcfonufiis from the figure 
of Victory stamped upon it It appears to have been first 
coined at Borne 177 B. c., after the victories of Clodius in 
Istria. 

quinary (hwi'na-ri), a. and [= R. quinairc = 
Sp. Pg. It. qiniiario^ < L. quiuariuSi containing 
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five, < five each,< five, =E./pg.] 

1. a* 1. Divided in a set of five, as parts or or- 
gans of most radiates. 

A quinaty division of segments. 

AdamSf Manual of Xat. Hist., p. 328. 

2. In zodl.f same as quinarian. 

Swainson's system of classification was peculiar. He 
endeavored to establish *• circular '* or quinart; analogies 
throughout the animal kingdom. Amer. A’af., XXI. 8S9. 

The mischief caused by this theoiy of a Quinartf System 
[in zoology] was very great, but was chiefly confined to 
Britain. A. iTetrton, Encyc. Brit., XVIII. 15, 

Quinary system, or quinary classification. See gm- 

7iarirtn. 

II. pi. quinaries (-riz). A wliole com- 
posed of five parts or elements. 

Quaternaries or compounds formed of four elements, 
quinaries, sectaries, etc., according as the number of the 
constituent elements increases. 

Pop. Sci. Jfo., XXXIV. 740. 

quinatel (kwi'nflt), a. [< L. quini, five each, 
+ -afet.] In hot., haring an arrangement of 
five similar parts together, as five leaflets on a 
petiole. 

quinate^ (kwi'nat), n. [< quin(ic) + -atch.] 
In chem., a salt of quinic acid, 
quince^ (Icwins), n. [Formerly also qitcnec; < 
JIE. qucnce, an extension of qninc, appar. orig. 
plural taken as singular: see qnine'^. Cf. h. 
cgdonia, pi., quince. Less prob. a reduction 
of OF. coignassc, the largest kind of quince; 
< coin, quince: see quinc'A] 1. The fruit of 
the tree Pgrns Cgdonia. (Seedef. 2.) Itispenr- 
shaped, or it) one variety apple-sliaped, large, sometimea 
weighing a pound, of a poldcn-yellow color when ripe, and 
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verj' fragrant. The quince was known to the nnclents, and 
it has been m-gued that the golden applcsof the Uespcridcs 
were quinces. While raw it Is hard and austere, but' it 
becomes edible b> boiling or baking, and is largely used 
for jelly, preser\'es, and marmalade (sec etj'molo^ of ntnr- 
maladc\ and for flavoring sauces of other fruits. The 
seeds of the common quince arc used in medicine and tlic 
arts, on account of their liighly mucilaginous coat. In 
decoction they affortl a demulcent application, and they 
are sometimes used in eye lotions. Their mucilage is em- 
ployed in making bandoline and in marbling books. See 
handoline. 

Of ripen'd Quinecz such the yellow Hue. 

Concrete, tr, of Ovid's Art of Love, iii. 

2. Tho fruit-treo Vijrus CtjAonia, sometimes 
classed as Cydonia vulgaris, the latter genus be- 
ing based (insufficiently) on the many-seeded 
cells of the fruit. The quince is n small hardy tree, 
usually dwarfed, but sometimes reaching 15 or 20 feet in 
height, having crooked spi eading branches which produce 
the flowers singly at theirends Besidesbeariug fruit, the 
quince often sen’cs as a stock for d^varfing the pear. TJie 
local origin of thequince is not clearly known, but it occurs 
spontaneously from northwestern India westward through 
the Mediterranean basin. Tlic name quince applies also 
to any of the plants formerly referred to Ov^onia. See the 
phrases below.— Bengal quince, Marmelos. Sec 

Chinese quince, a species, Pyrus Caliiaucnsis 
{Cydonia Sinensis), resemoling the Japanese quince, but 
less ornamental. Its large green egg-shaped fruit cun be 
used to make jelly.— Japanese quince, a garden shrub, 
Pyrus (Cydonia) Japonica, n great favorite, on account 
chiefly of its abundant earl^ large scarlet or crimson flow- 
ers, varying to white. It is well suited for ornamental 
hedges. The fruit, whiclx resembles a small apple, is in- 
edible, but is soinetimcsused for making jelly. Also called 
japonica and, locally, burning bush. P. (C.) Jlfaulei, more 
lately from Japan, bears abundant smaller orange-scarlet 
flowers on every twig.— Portugal quince, a variety of 
the common cjuince, having superior finely colored fruit, 
but less productive than other sorts.— Quince-essence. 
See oenanthic ether, under oenanfhic. 

quince^t (ksvins), it. [MB. qngnee; appar. an 
abbr. form of quinsg, qiiinancg.] Scrofula. 

For the gugncc. Take Iiorehowmfe and columbyne, and 
Bethe it in wyne or ale, and so thereof let hyni dryncke 
fyrste and laste. MS. Jtec. Med. {IlallueeU.) 

quince^ (kwins), n. Same as quinzo. 
quincentenary (kwin-seu'te-na-ri), a. and n. 
[L'reg. < L. quin(que), five, -t- centenarius, con- 
sisting of a hundred: see ccitfciiar)/.] I. a. Re- 
lating to or consisting of five hunwed, especial- 
ly five bnndred years. 
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H. n. 1. That which consists of or compre- 
hends five hundred. — 2. A five-hundredth an- 
niversary. 

It saves us from the reproach of havinfr allowed the 
quincentenary of the Cantei bury Filgrininge to pass by ut- 
leily unnoticed. The Academy, Kov. 21, IbSS, p. 331. 

quince-tree (kwins'tre), n. The tree that hears 
the quince, Fgrus Cgdonia. See quinccK 
quince-wine (kwins'win), n. A drink made of 
the fermented juice of the quince, 
quinch (kwinoli), v. i. [A var. of qnitcht, 
appar. simulating winch for wince,] If. To 
move; stir; wince; flounce. 

But Cato did abid if a longtime, and nevGTquinched for 
it, nor shewed countenance of fear. 

Morth, tr, of Plutarch, p. G3S. 

Noe parte of all that realrac shall be able or dare see 
iQUcb as to qiiinche. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

2. To make a noise. Salliwcll, [Prov. Eng.] 
qnincunciai (kwin-kim'shal), a. [= F. qitin- 
concial = lt. qninconciale,<.L. quinenncialis, con- 
taining five twelfths, < quincunx, 
five twelfths: see 5 H!)!C!i)!a:.] Dis- 
posed so as to form a quincunx; .... 
arranged in a sot of five; also, _ ' ‘ ' 

arranged in two sets of oblique ‘ . ' . ' , 
rows, at right angles to one an- 
other, so that five together form Qaincunciai 
a quincunx; in oot., sometimes 
noting a pentastichous arrangement of leaves; 
more often noting an estivation. 

Kow for the order of setting trees either in groves, hop- 
yards, or vineyards, we ought to follow the usuall manner 
of chenner row called quineunttall. 

Holland, tr. of Tlinj', vil. 11. 

Quincunclal estivation, the imbricated arrangement of 
five petals in a bud, in which the first and second are ex- 
ternal, the fourth and fifth internal, and the third has 
one margin external, overlying the fifth, the other inter- 
nal, overlapped by the first.— Qulncuncialniap-projec- 
ti on. See projection. 

quincuncially (kwin-kun'shal-i), adv. In n 
quincunoial manner or order. 

It Is no wonder tliat this quincnnclnll order was first and 
still aliccted as gratefull unto the eyo : for nil things nre 
seen quincuncially. Sir T, Browne, Um-burial, tv, 

quincunx (kwin'lcungks), n. [= F. qtiinconcc = 
Pg. qninennee, a quincunx; < L. quincunx (quin- 
enne-), five twelfths (of anything), < quinqiie, 
= E. Jive, + itncia, a twelftli part: see and 
oitncci.] 1. An arrangement of five objects 
in a square, one at each corner and one in the 
middle t thus, ; espooially, an arrangement, 
ns of tree.s, in such squares continuously. A col- 
lection of trees in snch sijnnres toms n regular grove or 
wood, presenting parallel rows or alleys in dilferent direc- 
tions, according to the spectator's position. See diagram 
under quincuncial. 

Before them obliquely, in order of quincunc.vere pits 
dug three foot deep. Bladen, tr. of Ctesar's Com., vlt. 31. 

Tho single quincunx of the Hyades upon the neck of 
Taurus. Sir T. Broiene, Urn-bnrial, iii. 

2. lu hoi., same as quincuncial estivation (which 
see,under quincuncial). — 3. In «sf)-o(., the posi- 
tion of planets when distant from each other 
five signs or 150°. 

qnincunxial (kwin-kungk'shal), a. An erro- 
neous form of quincuncial. 

In Qnincunxial mstivation . . . two of the five pieces ore 
exterior. Le Maout and Becaisne, Botany (trans.), p. S6. 

quindecagon (kwin-dek'a-gon), )). [< L. qttin- 
que, ■=:'&. five, -t- 'E.dccagon.] In< 7 coii!.,aplane 
figure with fifteen sides and fifteen angles, 
quindecemirir (kwin-df-sem'vcr), n. [Altered 
in the second vowel to suit <?cccii)i)ir; (.Jj.qulnde- 
cimvir, < quindecim,:='Ei. fifteen (see qiiindccim), 
-t- fir, a man.] In Horn, antiq., one of a body of 
fifteen magistrates who, at the close of the re- 
public, had charge of the Sibylline books. They 
succeeded the board of the decemvirs idecemviri sacrisfa- 
cinndie, or decemviri eacrarum), who were keepers of the 
Sibylline books from 3071) c„ nnd who continued the func- 
tions of the duumvirs, or two patricians of higli rank who 
kept the books under the kings. It was the duty of the 
qnindecemvirs to celebrate the festival of Apollo and the 
secular gomes, and they were all regarded as priests of 
Apollo. 

quindecem'virate (kwin-df-sem'ri-rat), )!. [< 

L. qnindccimviratus, the dignity of a quindecem- 
rir, < quindccimviri, the qnindecemvirs: see 
quindecemvir,] Tho body or office of tbo quin- 
deeemvlrs. _ ■ 

quindecimt (kwin'de-sim), )i. [< LL. quindeci- 
iiuis (L. qnintus dccilnns), fifteenth, < L. qitindc- 
cim, fifteen, < quinque, = E. five, + dcccm = E. 
ten.] A fifteenth part of anytlring. 

Oner and beside hath also beene declared what vnrea- 
sonable collections of monie from time to time, as quinde- 
cims, subsidies, tenths, &c. Foxc, MartjTS, p. 29S, an. 1257. 

qnindecima (kwin-des'i-ma), n. [ML., fern, of 
quindecimus, fifteenth: see qiiindccim.] 1. In 
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music, the interval of a fifteenth, or double oc- 
tave. — 2. An organ-stop trvo octaves above the 
foundation-stops. 

quindenet, h. piE. qtii/ndciic, < OP. quindesme 
(i), < ML. quitidecimiis, fifteenth; see‘quindc- 
cim. Cf. ML. quiudena, a period of fifteen days.] 
Tlie fifteenth day, counting inclusively from a 
I'crt.aiu date. 

.rij'l that done, he toke his leue of sej'nt Denys about ye 
cu'.i'.'li'hc of Pasclte. Fahyan, Citron., II., an. 1347. 

qnindismet, u. S.ame as quindccim. 

If the parliament of i, R. 2. pars 2 num. II. the hishop 
of Nontich offered before the kin;; and lords that, If the 
ktnv would itrant himthequindieme and disme of thclnity 
andcl.rpj* . . . /trt/nne. Treachery and Disloyalty, iv. 7. 

qtlineL A dialectal (Scotch) form of quean. 
qmne-t, u. [< Mil. quync, coinc, coin, < OF. coin, 
F. cniii;/ = IT. rndoiug, m., == It. cotopna, f., a 
riui.'io(',< L. Ci/douiuni, Ci/doucuui (sc. malum), < 
Ur. Kt V.'itvoi (^c. iir/?.ov), a quince, lit. ‘apple of 
'Jyduria,‘< ICfiii.n'in, ICrdtjwV, Cydonia, an ancient 
Uri-ok city of Crete: seo Ci/dotiia. Ct. quince^, 
quiddfiu;/.'] A quince. 

qnine^f, adr. An obsolete dialectal fonii of 
iriu ncc. 

quinet (Invi'net), it. [< OF. quiqnet, quoiqnet, 
cniquri, r.uiijuci, a little wedge, dim. of quoin, 
Clin, a ivedge : sec co/iil, coiqu.J A wedge. Ilal- 
liirrll. [Prov. Eng.] 

quinia (l:win'i-il), ». [NL., < quiua, q. v.] An 
'dder name for quinine. 

qninible (kwin'i-bl), n. [ME. quijniWe, tilt. < 
L.qHinque = 'E. fee. Cl.quatribic.'] In luitsic, an 
interval of it fifth; a de.scant sung at the fifth. 
Tlicrto ho soniT Pom tyme n loud nwinilUl/'. 

Chaucer^ Sliller'-s Tnle, 1. HO. 
To piiipr n nvinVAc moans to descant by einging fifthg on 
n pHin-«'ing. 

Chitpjrll, Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. .'!4. 
qninible (Itwin'i-bl), r. i. [< quiniblc, ».] In 
mu'ie, to sing a descant at the interval of a fifth. 
Se“ diapboiii/^ 2. 

qninic (Kwiii'jh), a. [< quinn + -ic.] Same as 
biiiir. 

quinicia (l:wi-ni.sh'iU), n. [NL., < quiuie, q. v.] 
Siiine as rjuiiiiciiic. 

quinicine fkwin'i-sin), u. [< quiuie + -iuc'-i.) 
Tim i-orneric alkaloid into wliicli quinine or 
qninidiiie is eonverted by heat, differing from 
tlmm in being de.vtrngjTalo and amorplions. 
quinidamine (kwin-i-dam'in), Ji. [< quiua -(- 
-id- -k niuiut.) An alkaloid of cinchona barlcs, 
with the formula CyglljiXoOo. Also culled 
enurbuiamiw, 

qninidine (Uvin'id-in), ». [<. quiua + -id- + 
-iu< -.] A base (CooHeiNgOo) isomeric with qui- 
nine. and occurring associated with it in some 
ciiicbona harlt.s. it cryst.'illlzes in larce tmnspurent 
prl'iim, .slaiost ia«iluhlc in water, but toleraldy BoluUlo in 
alcnliol. It neutralises acids, and forms salts witli tlicm 
w'liieb miicli resemlile tlio corresponding quinine F.aUs, 
hut ciystallize more easily. Tiiciraction on the system is 
similar to that of iiuiidne, but less powerful. Also called 
conchiniuc. 

quinine (kwin'en or ki-nen' or kwi'nin), ii. 
[= F. quinine = Sp. Pg. quiniua = It. cbinina, 
chiniun, < XL. quiniua, quinine, < quiua, Pern- 
vian barlt: see quiua and -inc".'] A very iin- 
port.ant vegetable alkali (CooHojXoOo), obtain- 
ed from tlu bark of several trees of the genus 
Ciurbfnia, It i« colorless, inodorous, and extremely 
hitter. With acids it forms crjst.alllr.ablc K.alts, the most 
important of wlilrh is tlic salphate, extensively used In 
medicine It la antlperiodic, antlpyretle, antlnLuraisIc, 
and tonic, 

quininism (ki-nen'izm), ii. [< quinine -f -ism.) 
Same as eiuelinuism. 

qnlniretin (kwiu-i-ret'in), n. [< quinine; sec- 
onil element obscure.] The floceulent iirecipi- 
tato deposited in solutions of quinine by the 
action of sunligiit. It has the same chemical 
composition as quinine, but no nlk.aloidnl prop- 
erties. 

quinisext (kwin'i-.sokst), a. [< L. rjuiui, five 
each, five, + serins, sixtli.] Bearing some re- 
lation to five and six or to the fifth and sixth. 
— Quinisext Council. Sec ComtantinopoUtan Council, 
under Couftantlnnpolitan. 

quinism (kni'nir.m), n. [< quiua + -ism,'] 
Same as ciuclionism. 

quink-goose (kn-ingk'gOs), n. [< quinl: (imi- 
tative; -f t/oosc,] Tho hrent-gooso, Bcrnicla 
brenUi. Seo out under hrcut-r/oo.se. 
quinnat (kwin'at), ?!. [Tho native name.] Tho 
k'tng-uuhnon.Oncorbijnchusquinnat. Also called 
chavieha and cquinna. See Oncorhynchus and 
saimon. 

quinoa (ko'no-jl), n. [Also quinua; Peruv.] An 
annual liorhj Chenopodium Quinoa, native in 
Peru, Chili, etc., and there much cultivated for 
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its farinaceous seeds. These afford a meal svhich 
can he made into cakes, but not into leavened bread. A 
favorite preparation is a kind of brotlt or gruel called cara- 
pulque, prepared from these seeds and seasoned witil red 
pepper, etc. The qninea Is somewhat grown In England, 
thesced beingeaten by fowls, and the leaves used like spin- 
ach, The plantresemhles some common species of goose- 
foot or pigweed. A variety having wliite seeds is the one 
yielding food; the red seeds of another variety are used 
bi decoction as an application for sores and bruises, and 
their iiusk has emetic and antlperiodic properties. Also 
called petty-rice. 

Tliey (the Incas of Pern] had also Maiz, Quintal, Pulse, 
Fruit-trees, with Fruit on tliem all, of Gold and Silver re- 
sembling the natural. 

.F. C/nrPc.Geog. Descr. (1C71), p. 281. 

quinoline (kwin'o-lin), «. [< qiiina -f -ol- + 
-lac'd.] .S.qme ns f/iiwo/inc.— Quinoline blue, a coal- 
tar color formerly used in dyeing: it is very fugitive to 
light. 

quinologist (kwi-nol'o-jist), «. [< quinoiog-y + 
-i.sf.] One wbo is ver.seil in qiiinology. 
quinology (kwi-nol'o-ji), n. [< NL. qiiina + 
Gr. -Hoyia, < Hiyciv, speak, say.] The sum of 
scientific knowledge eoncomiiig quinine and 
otlicr cinchona alkaloids, 
quinone (kwin'on), »t. [< qiiina -k -one.] 1. 
Tbu general name applied to all benzene de- 
rivatives in wliieli two bydrogen atoms are 
replaced by two oxygen atoms. — 2. Specifi- 
cally, ji compound obtained by distilling kinie 
ai.'itl witli diluted siilpburic acid and peroxitl 
of mangane.se, or by the oxidation of aniline 
with cbroin.e acid. It is in the form of a sublimate 
of fine golden-yellow crystals, slightly soluble in cold 
water atid very volatile, and lias a piercing irritating odor 
in tile state of vapor. Also written kinnne. 

quinquagenarian (kwin'kwn-je-ml'ri-an), a. 
and n. [= F. quinquagenaire = Sp. quihenuge- 
iiai'io = It. qninqiiagciiario, < L. qiiinquagcna- 
rins, consisting of fifty, < quinqiiageniyMty'each, 
< quiiiqiiaginta, fifty, < qiiinqiic = E. jive.] 1. a. 
Being fifty yettrs of age. 

II. ». A iiei-son aged fifty or between fifty 
tint! sixty. 

Dancers of it fty are n very different sort of qtiinquayciui- 
rbins from sittera of tlfty. The b’ctc Jfirror II. 34, 

quinquagesima (kwin-kwn-jcs'i-inj|,), «. [L., 

fom. of qniiiqiiagcsimiis, fiftiotli, < qiiinqiiaginta, 
fifty: sec.//fVi/.J j\. period of fifty days— Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, tlie Sunday Inunedlalcly preceding 
Asti Wednesday, iieiiig tticllftlcth day before liastertbotli 
liicluslvei, ami tlio last Sunday lieforc I.ent; Slirovo Sun- 
day. 

quinqnangular (kwin-kwang'gfi-ljir), a. [< Li ». 
qiiinqnangnliis, five-cornered, < ii.'qitiiiqtic, = E. 
.lire, + angnliis, corner, angle: see angUS,] 
Having five angles. 

quinquarticular (kwin-kwiir-tik'u-liir), o. [< 
L. quinque, =E,firc, + articidns, joint, article.] 
ConsisUng of or relating to five nrtiele.s— Quin- 
quartloular controversy, the controversy between tlio 
Armliilaiis and tlie Calvinists on tlie “live points." See 
tbc Five Artictes and the Fire Paintr, under article. 

Vou may peihaps lie aide to grapple witli the dlilicul- 
ties of tile qiiiiiquartictdar controversy without discredit 
to yourselves. Bp. Ilor/tey, uliargo, Aug., 1800. 

quinque-angled (kwin-Uwe-nng'gld), a. [< L, 
quinque, = E. fire, + E. angled.] Quinqiian- 
gular. 

quinquecapsular (kwin-kwe-knp'Kti-Ijir), a. [< 
L. quinque, =E.Jive, -k cajisula, capsule.] In 
hot, and cool., having five capsules, 
quinquecostato (kwin-kwe-kos'ldt), a, [< h. 
quinque, = E. Jive, + rosla, n rib.] In cool, and 
hot., having five ribs or cosite, in any sense, 
quinquedentate (kwin-kwo-den'tat), a. [< L, 
quinque, = E. Jirr, + f/c)i(V-)s = E. tooth ; see 
deniatc.] In hot. and cool., having five teeth 
or serrations of any kind, 
quinquedentated (kwin-kwo-dcn'ta-tod), a. 
[< quinquedentate -k -C(/2.] Jjanio as qitinquc- 
dciilnlr, 

quinquedigitate (kwin-kwe-dij'i-tat), a. [< L. 
quiiiqiir,= E. Jive, + digitus, finger: see digi- 
tate.'] Having five Hngcr.s or foes; pontadao- 
tyl. 

quinquefanous (kwm-kwe-fu'ri-us), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E Jive,+ -fariiis, as in bifarioits, etc.] 
1. In iof., disposed infivovcrticalranks. Gray. 
— 2. In cool., disjioscd or arranged in five sots, 
rows, or series; tininquescrial; pontastichous. 
quinquefld (kwin'kwe-fid), «. [< L. quinque, = 
E.fivc, + Jindere (Y Ji<i),oioavc,sp{it.] In hot., 
cleft into five segments. Sec clefts, 2. 
quinquefoliate (kwin-Irwe-fd'li-iit), a. [< L, 
quinquefoliiis, five-leaved (< quinque, = E.Jirc, 
+ folium = Gr. leaf), -k -ofci.] In bot., 

liaving five leaves, or, more commonly but los.s 
properly, five leaflets. 

quinquefoliated (kwin-kwc-fo'li-S-tod), a. [< 

• quinquefoliate -k -cd2.] Same as quinqmfoVmte, 


quinquesyllabio 

quinquefoliolate (kwin-kwe-foTi-o-Iat), a. [< 
L. quinque, = E.fivc, + iH'L, foliolum, a leaflet: 
seo foliolatc.] In bot., having five leaflets : said 
of compound le.aves. 

quinquegrade (kwin'kwe-grad), a. [< L. qm'n- 
que, = E.Jive, + gradus, degree: see graded.] In 

music, consisting of five tones Quinquegrade 

scale. Same as pentatonic scale (which see, under scale). 

quinqueliteral (kwln-kwe-lit'e-ral), a. [< L. 
quinqtic,= E. five, + littcra, Htcra, letter: see 
literal.] Consisting of five letters, 
quinquelohate (kwin-kwf-lo'hat), a. [< L. 
quinque, =aE,fivc, + NLi. lobus, loho : see iobate.] 
In bot. and coot,, having five lobes, 
quinquelohed (kwin'kwe-lobd), a. [< L. quin- 
que, = E. five, + E. lohc -k -cd^,] Same as 
quiuquciobatc. 

quinquelocular (kwin-kwe-lok'n-ljir), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E. five, + iocuJus, a oell:"see locular.] 
In cool, and hot., having five loculi, cavities, or 
cells. 

quinquenerved (kwin'lcw§-n6rvd), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E. fire, -k ncrius, nerve, -k -ed 2 .] 
Same as quintiijplincrvcd. 
quinquennalia (kwiu-kwo-na'li-ii), n. pi. [L., 
nent. pi. of quinquennalis, that takes place every 
fifth year: see quinquennial.] In Bom. antiq., 
public games celebrated every fifth year. See 
quinquennial, «., 2. 

quinquenniad (kwin-kwen'i-ad), n. [< L. quin- 
quennium, a period of five years (see quinquen- 
nium), + -qrfl.] A period of five years. 

So sleeping, so aroused from sleep 
Tliro’ sunny ilccnds new and strange. 

Or gay quinquenniadg, would we reap 
The ifowcr and quintessence of change. 

Tennyson, The Day-Dream, L’Envoi. 

quinquennial (kwin-kwen'i-al), a. and n. [For 
' quiuqucnnal,<. L. quinquennalis, occurring once 
in five years, < qninqacnnis, of five years, < qnin- 
quc,!=E. five, + annus, year.] I, a. 1. Occur- 
ring once in five years. — 2. Eeourring in the 
fifth year, reckoning both years of occurrence ; 
ocenn'ing every fourth year. See II., 2. 
tVith Joyous banquets bad lie crown’d 
Tlie great quinquennial festival of Jove. 

II cst, tr. of rindar's Nemean Odes, xi. 
3. Lasting five years. 

II. ». 1. A period of five years; a quinquen- 
iiiiid; lienee, something characterized by such 
a iieriod or interval, as an anniversary, or a 
college c.italogiie. — 2. A festival or celebra- 
tion occniTing once in four years; an anniver- 
sary in tho fiftli year, in this sense both the first 
ami last years of tlic cycle of occurrence were reckoned, 
ns was tile invariable system in antiquity. Tims, the 
Olympian, Fytlilan, and istlimian games, all celebrated 
once in four years, were all quinquennials, 
quinquennially (kwin-kwen'i-nl-i), adv. Once 
in five years; during a iioriod of live years, 
quinquennium (kwm-kwen'i-um), n. [L., < 
quiiiquriinis, of five years: see quinquennial.] 
A period of five years. 

Tlic lapse of n quiiiqucnnium. 

Lou'ell, Among my Books, 2d sen, p. 254. 

quinquepartite (kwin-kwf-piir'tit), a. [< L. 
quinqnepartitns, divided into five parts, fivefold, 
< quinque, = E. five, + pai tilus, pp. of partirc, 
divide, distribute: seo part, r.] Five-parted; 
divided into or consisting of five parts, 
quinquepetaloid (kwin-kwe-pot'a-loid), a. [< 
L. quinque, = E. five, -k E. ’pctaloid.] Formed 
of five potaloidomhnlncra: as, tho qiiinqucpcta- 
loid rosette of a spatangoid sea-urchin, 
quinqueradiate (kwin-kwe-ra'di-at), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E.fivc, + radius, ray.] Having five 
rays; pentaotinal, as a fish’s fin, a starfish, or 
a sponge-spieulo. 

quinquereme (kwin'kwe-iem), n. [< L. quin- 
queremis, < quinque, = l3. five, + remus, oar.] 
An ancient galley having live hanks of oars. 

The great triremes and qiiiiiqucrcmcs ruslicd onward. 

Kinyslcy, Hypatia, xviii. 

quinquesect (kwin'kwo-sekt), v. t. [< L. quin- 
que, = E. five, + secarc, pp. scetus, out.] To cut 
into five equal parts. 

quinquesection (kwin-kwe-sek'shpn), n. [< L. 
quinque, = 'E. five, + secti'o{n-), a cutting: seo 
section.] Section into five equal parts, 
quinqueseptate (kwin-kwe-sep'tat). tr. [< L. 
quinque, = E. five, + septum, a partition: see 
septum, sepitatc.] Having five septa or parti- 
tions. 

quinqueserial (kwin-kwe-se'ri-alj, a. [< L. 
quinque, = E.fivc, + scries, row, series: see 
.series, serial.] Arranged in five series or rows, 
quinquesyllabio (kwln"kwp-si-lab'ik), a. [< L. 
quinque, = E. Jive, + syllab'a, syllable: see syl- 
labic.] Hiiving five syllables, as a word. 



qulnquesyllablo 

ciuinquesyllable (kwin-kwf-sil'a-bl), n. [< L. 
qiunquc, = "E,. five, + syllaia, syllable : see sijl- 
Iablc.2 A word of five syllables. 

Anything beyond a qiiinquesyllablc is difllcult to pro- 
nounce. Buck's Handbook 0 / Med. Sciences, VIII, 616. 

quinquetactic (k^nn-kwe-tak'tik), a. [< L. 
quinq^ue, = "^.fivc, + Gr. ra/cn^df, tactic: see iac- 
//c.] Having five consecutive points in com- 
mon.— Quinquetactic point. See tritactie point, under 
points. ' 

quinquetubercular (kv’in'^kwe-tu-b6r'ku-liir), 
(i. Same as guiuquctuherculafc. 

The crowns of the lower molars are quinquetubercular. 

Awer. Naturalist, XXII. CC3. 

quinquetuberculate (kwin^k\ve-tv-b6r'ku-lat), 
<7. L< L. qitinqiic, = E. five, + iubcrculum, tu- 
bercle: see tubercle, tuhcrculatc.'] Having five 
tubercles: as, a quinquctuhcrculaic mo\vcc. 
quinquevalent (kwin-kwev'n-lent), a. [< L. 
quiuque, = 1^. five, + E. ralcut.^ In chem., ca- 
pable of being combined with or exchanged 
for five liydrogcn atoms; having an equiva- 
lence of five. 

quinquevalve (kwin'kwe-valv), a. [< L, quin- 
que, = E. five, + NL. valva, door (valve).] In 
hot,, having five valves, ns a pericarp, 
quinquevalvular (kwin-kwe-varvu-Uir), a. [< 
h. quniquc, = E. five, + vnlvulei, dim. of 
rail'd, vn]\v: seernhr.] Sumo i\s quuiqucvalvc. 
quinquevir (kwin'kwe-ver), /!.; pi. guinquevin 
(kwin-kwev'i-ri). [L*., < qiniique, = E. + 
nr,i\ man.] In Itom. ,autiq,, one of fiv*e com- 
mi>sioiu*rs who were appointcjl from time to 
time under the republic ns extraordinary ma- 
gi'^trates to carry any measure into eiToct,*ns to 
provide relief in time of public distress, to di- 
rect the establishment of a colony, or to pro- 
vide for tlic repair of fortifications, 
quinqui-. For words so erroneously spelled, 
see quuiqui-, 

quinquina (kin'ki-nli), ». qumaquina. 

quinqulno (kin'ki-no), n, [H. Amer.] A tree, 
Miiroxuiou rirrir.r, the source of the balsam 
of Ih'rii. ]( Is found on a strip along tlic coa«t of San 
.Siihadnr called the Ilalsain To-i^t. It has a lielght of 
Ml feet, hr.niehlng at 8 or 10 feet from (he ground . the 
lea\ts are pinnate, 0 or 8 Inches long, the llouers mniuT- 
oii« in erect noxmes the po<N :i <ir l Inches long, narrow 
at the h.-ise, hroadeniog and winged nlKiNC, lontaltdiig one 
seed The halsain Is obt.alnotl l»y the n:U(\cs from tlie 
trunk by a proccs-s of heating amt tncl»«l(m It wan first 
exported bj the wa> <if IVni, whence (is name. Hie frnlt 
also >lelds to cold pressure inaluahle while halsam, and dl. 
ge>.ted in rum furnl«hesn medicine, hals.iiiilto, Ixit neither 
of these Is an article of commerce, see Mt/roriilou, and 
tfolfain o/ J’rru {iMuluT l>alMin). 

quinsy (kwm'zi), u. [Fonncrly also < 7 »u;{.sf >/, 
quni:!/, qumrif (also quinauci/);' vviUwvd froln 
early i>quiuctj. •.sryamvv, squwzir, a cdutractcil 
form of sqmnancii, < (iF, squnuiiicie, .'^nmnance, 
esqumaiicc, F. c.^qiniidiicie (cf. also OF. qiiiiui- 
itqiK, qimiatihi) — Sp. e^qinnaucia = Fg. c.'.qui- 
tu/icid = It. !f'cltiiidn:ia, quinsy, with prostlict ic 
s. < LL. ciiiiaurhe. < Gr. u kind of sore 

throat, also a dog-collar, lit. ‘dog-tIiro(tliiig,’< 
Muv (MT-), dog, 4* d; clioko. throttle, (’f. 
cijiuiuejie.'] Toii^-illitis ; spocifically, a deep suj»- 
piirativo toiis«illitis. 

In steps tliat Inwjlcnl Insiilttr, 

The cruell Quinn,/, leaping like a Viillurc 

\t Atlams throat. 

.^idredrr, tr. of Du IJ.irt.as’s Wcekis, li.. The I’uries, 
Why don't jou 8pc.ak out'' — not filaml croaking like a 
frog In a quiii*i/: .^’bmdau. 'i’he KUals, h. i 

quinsy-berry (kwm'zi-borG), u. The black cur- 
rant. Itibrs uiqrum, of the northern Ohl W(»rld, 
often plantcrl. Its berries are oaten, uiidajelly 
of them is a long-known popular remedy for 
quinsy and sore tliroat. 

quinsywort fkwin'zi-wert), 71. [Fonnorly also 
quinaurn-irovt. '^quniducii-irort ; < quiiit^ii + 

irorfl.] A small trailing European herb, j.s/ir- 
rnln riindnclncd, of tiio liubidceic, hin'iiig nar- 
row leaves whorled in fours, and small, clus- 
tCTod, nearly white fio wer.s. Ii was once reputed elll- 
caeious us a gargle in quinsy and sore throat, whence the 
common and the upeclllc names. Also quinni-xcoodrufT. 

quint (kwint), n. [< V. quiutr (= Sp. Pg.'lt. 
quinta), f., a fifth part, a fifth (in mii.sic, etc.), 
also quint, m., a fiftli, < quint (= Sp. Pg. It. 
fjmnto), fifth, < L. quintus, fifth, < quinque, five: 
SQQ five.] 1. A set or sequence of five, as in 
piquet. 

For since the State has made a 

Of genends, he's listed in 't. 

S. Butler, IIudibnisdGll), III. 1|. 
2. In viu'^ic, same as fftfi, 2. 

As the melody proceeded there resulted a succession of 
parallel quarts, quints, and octaves, which would be In- 
tolerable to modem ears. 

The Acadenv/, Jan. 18, 16t>0, p. 51. 
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3. In organ-building, a stop mving tones a fifth 
above the normal pitch of the digitals used. — 

4. The smallest of the three varieties of viola 
da bracchio. See viol, — 5. The E string or 
chanterelle of a xiolin: probably so called 
from tho highest string of the lute. — 6. In 
fencing, the fifth of the eight parries in sword- 
play. It is taught in tho schools, but rarely 
used in practice. 

quint-. [Ii. 57/iw/M5, fifth: sec (77/iMf.] A prefix 
of tho names of musical instruments and of or- 
gan-stops, denoting a varict 3 ' whoso pitch is a 
fifth above or below that of the usual varietj'. 
quinta (Invin'tij), w: [Sp. Pg. quinta, a coun- 
try liouse.] A country house in Madeira. 

A Pasco del Tlfollno is the best part of the towTi, where 
all tho rich merchants reside in quintas surrounded by 
pretty gardens. Ladij Brasses, Voyage of Sunbeam, I. v. 

quintad (kwin'tnd), ii. [< L. quinlus, fiftli (see 
quint), + Sumo an pentad. 

quintadena (kwin-tn-do'iiii), «. [< L. quintus, 
fiftli, + -ad-ciia, an arliitniry fei-miiiation.] In 
organ-huUdiup, a stop having small stopped 
pipes of metal in the tones of which the second 
harmonic or twelfth is decidedly prominent, 
quintain (kwin'tilii),)i. [Fonnorly also qKiatoi, 
qniutiii; < ME. qiiyntayne, qivaintau, < OF. quiii- 
tainr, ciiiiitainc, etc., f., a quintain, F. quintaine 
= Pr. It. qmniana,<. ML. quintaua, a quintain, 
al so a part of a st reet whore carriages could pass, 
< L. quintaua, a street in a camp, helweoii the 
fifth and sixth maniples, where were the market 
and forum of tho 011111 ( 1 , and, it is supposed, the 
place of martial exercises, etc., whence tho ML. 
use; feiii. (sc. rta) of quiutauua, fifth: see quin- 
tan.) 1. A figure or other olijcet to 1)0 tilted at. 

It wfts constnictcd in vnrloiift wnys. A commun form In 
Ftiglfuu! comilsted of mi upright post, on the lop of w hich 



w«s A Jmrlrniitnl bar turning on a pivot; to one end of 
till" A f.imilKig WAS nttiiclu-d, to the other n broatl l>o.ml ; 
And It WAS A trl.sl of skin to strike or lilt nt the broad end 
with A lance, and pass on lubire tlie bag of saml cnnlil 
w birl round .and strike tlie tIUcr on the back. 

My better nart.s 

Aie all thrown down, nnd that widen here stamls np 

Is but A A mere llfclc-s bhK'k. 

Sha , As you Like It, I. •». 2GJ. 

The quintain in its original state was not conflncsl to 
the exercise of >oung wiirrhws on liorfebiek; U wa.s an 
otiject of pnictlee for them on fiK>t, in order to nci|nlre 
strength and ^klll in ns«uilliiig an enemy with their 
8w«.rtl« Fpc.irs, iiihI battle axe«. 

Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. IKI. 
2. The gainc or o.wreist* of lilting nt Ibo quiii- 
tnin. 

Somiir qwrm's, and qiraintaut, A other qwalnt gamnes 
There found) n was iirst. A yet twn fortbe haunted. 

Drdructwu o/Tri>;/ (I*., II, T. 1. 1C27. 

quintal (kwin'Ial), «. [ANo Kintal, and for- 
merly' Ariif/if, /.77iV/r, early* mod, E. K'gntaijl; < F. 
quintal = It. auintalc, < Sp. Pg, quintal, < Ar. 
qintdr, u yveiglit of one Inindred jmund.*!, < L. 
vnitum, a hundred: ^ee ant ainl cantar, canta- 
n/.] A yveiglit of 100 ^munds. Tlic old rrcncli 
(inlnt.al w.as equal to lOOllvresor nearlv lOS i>ounds nvolr- 
dni>*)l«. The */m'nffif vu'triquc, or nuMieni quintal. Is 100 
kllugroins, or aluuit 'j'jo pounds (i\oirdu|tois. 

I ghe this jewel to thee, richly wortli 
A or an biindred-welgltt of gold. 

C/ia;»«ian. Illind Ileggar of Alexandria. 

quintan (kyvin'tan), a. and it. [< H. quintnnus, 
pertaining to the fiftli, <,quintH\', fifth, iqiiin- 
qiir = E. //jv; SCO five. Cf. quintain.] I. a. 
Oeeurnng or reenning every fiftli day*, both 
days being counted, as on Sundu}' and TIiury- 
dav: a«?, a quintan fe\’cr. 

II. 77. An intermittent fever the paro.xy’.'sms 
of whitdi recur every fifth day*, 
quintet, a. A Middle English form of quaint. 
quintefoil (kyvint'foil), n, [A oomipt form of 
cinquefoil, ns if < OF. quint, fifth, +/oi7, leaf.] 
In her., same ns cinquefoil, 
quintellf (kyvin'tol), «. An erroneous form of 
quintain. 

None crowns the cup 
Of yvn8s.alle now, or seta tho quintell up. 

Herrick, A rAstomll sung to the King. 

quintent, u. An obsolete form of quintain. 


quintlc 

quintornef, «. [OF. quinternc, a corrupt form 
of guinterne, guiterne, a gittern, guitar: see giU 
tern,^ guitar.] A musical instrument of the lute 
family, which was one of the early forms of the 
modern guitar. 

quinteron (kyynn'te-ron), n. Same as quintroon. 
quintessence (kyvi'n-tes'ens, formerly kwin'te- 
sens), n. [< ME. quintessence, < OF. (and F.) 
quintessence = It. quintessenza =ML. quinta es- 
sentia, fifth essence: L. quinta, fern, of quhitus, 
fifth; essentia, being or essence: see quint 
nnd essence,] 1. The fifth essence, or fifth 
. body, not composed of earth, water, fire, or air; 
the substance of. the heavenlj” bodies, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, who seems in*this matter to 
follow Pythagorean doctrine. The quintessence 
WAS situated above the four terrestrial elements, and yvas 
naturally bright and incorruptible, and endowwl with a 
circular motion. 

Forsothe phllosophoris clepen the purest subetaunceof 
manye corruptible tldngis elementid quinta esscncia. 

Book of Quinte Essence (ed. Furnivall), p. 2. 

Paracelsus . . . tells us . . . the lungs consume part of 
the air, nnd proscribe the rest. So that ... it seems we 
may suppose that there Is in the air a little vital quin- 
tessenee (if I may so call it), which serves to the refresh- 
ment and restauration of our vital spirits, for which use 
the grosser and incomparably greater part of the air being 
iinscry’iccable, It need not seem strange that an animal 
stands in need of almost incessantly dra^ving in fresh ajr. 

Boyle, New Experiments touching the Spring of the Air, 

[L.xp. xli. 1. 

Hence — 2. An extract from anj’thing, contain- 
ing its y'irtucs or most essential part in a small 
quantity*; pure nnd concentrated essence; the 
best and purest part of a thing; in old chem., 
an alcoholic tincture or essence often made by 
digestion nt common temperatures or in the 
sun’s heat, and nlway's at a gentle heat. 

To comfortc the licrtc, puttc yn cure f> essensc, the 5 es- 
sntee of gold and of pccrl, and he schal be dclyuerld there- 
of [of venom) and be liool. 

Book qf Quinte Essence (cd. Furnivall), p. 23. 

More prccions I do holde 
Mnltcs i>urc quintessence then king Harries golde. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.X p. 61. 
The quintesfrnee of ever}’ sprite 
Heaven would in little sliow. 

Shak., As yon Like It, ifi. 2. \47. 

The large scarlet anemone outshone even the poppy, 
who«e color here is the q^iintessrnee of flame. 

B. Taylor, JgimU of the Saracen, p. 110. 
J*nrc ouintessrnces of precious oils 
Jn hollow’ll moons of gems. 

Tennyson, Palace of Art. 

quintessence (kyvin-tes'ens, formerlj’ kwin'te- 
sens), V. t.; prot. anil pp, quintcsscnccd, ppr. 
qnintcsscncing. [< quintessence, 7f.] To extract 
as a quintossoneo ; reduce to a nuintcssonce. 
[Karo.] 

If till* whole world were Ti/uitewnffd into one perfume, 
it could not j IcM so fragrant a smell. 

Bee. T. Adams, "Works, II. 43-1. 

It is truth q)tintes«niced nnd raided to the highest power. 

Quoted In LittcU’s Liriny Aye, CLXXW 113. 

quintessential (kwin-tc-scn'shal), a. [< quin- 
tessence (ML. quinta essentia) -al.] Consist- 
ing of quintessence; of tho nature of quintes- 
sonco. 

Here Hrst arc boni the spirits nnlrn.al, 
yy'hosc matter, almost Immaterial, 

Itcscmblcs lie.avcn’s matter owinfcA'vntraL 

J\ Jlctcher, Purple Island, v. 

Our states, I have always contended, our various phn.'jes, 
have to be passed tlirough, and there is no disgrace In It 
Fo long as they ilo not levy toll on thcquinte.fscnfial, the 
pplrltnal clement, G. Meredith, The Egoist, xiv. 

quintessentialize (kTviii-to-scii'sli|il-iz), v. t.; 

and pp. fjuiulesscutialivcd,ppf. quintivucn- 
lialiviu;/. [<. quinic.'sscutial -E -izc.) To reduce 
to a quintessence; exhibit in tlio liighcst or 
quintessential form. [Ilarc.] 

Their [the Jews’) national egotism, quintes'^entializrd in 
tho itrophets, was csiioeially sympathetic witli the per- 
sonal egotism of Milton. 

Loxcell, Among my Books, 2d scr., p. 273. 

quintet, quintette (kw-in-tet'), n. [= F. quin- 
Irllc, < It. quiutcllo, a quintet, < quinlo, < L. 
quhilus, fifth: see quin/.] In ma.fic; (a) Amove- 
nient for five solo parts, oitlicr vocal or instru- 
mental. Instrumental quintets are essentially 
similar to quartets, (i) A company of five sing- 
ers or jdayers vlio perform quintets, 
quintette (kivin-tet '6), a. [It.] Same asi/H/a- 
td. 

quintfoil (kwint'foil), u. See quiuirfoil. 
quintic (kwin'tik), a. and ». [< L. quiu/us, fifth 

(see quint), -h -ic.] I. a. Of the fifth degree. 
— Quintlc equation. See fjimtiOTi.— Oulntlo symme- 
try, sjaiimetr^' arising from the possibility of reducing a 
quintlc to the form ax' q- ti/". 

II. 11 . An nlgobrnic function of the fifth de- 
gree. 



quintile 

quintile (kwin'til), n. [< L. quintus, fifth, < 
quiiiqiic. five, + -iVe.] The aspect of planets 
when tlicy are distant from each other the fifth 
part of the zodiac, or 72°. 

Qnintillian (kwin-til'ian), n. ' [< QtiiniiHa, a 
Roman female name (see def.), fem. of Qinntil- 
liif. dim. of quintus, fifth: see quintan.'] One of 
a ho<ly of Montanists, said to have been so 
called from a prophetess Quintilla. 
quirtillion (kwin-til'ypn), n. [< L. quintus, 

I. irli. + E. ()h)/ 7/(0H.] in the English notation, 
tlic fifth power of a million, a unit followed hy 
thirty ciphers; in the French notation, nsed 
generally in the United States, the sixth power 
of one thoii'-and, a unit followed hy eighteen 
cijdiere. 

quintinf, u. An obsolete form of quintain. 
qilintine (kwin'tin), )I. [< L. quintus, fifth, + 

-no-.] In hot., an alleged fifth coat of an ovule, 
counting from the outermost. Compare quar- 
tnu . 

quintistemal_(kwin-ti-st6r'nal), n. [< L. quin- 
Ins, fifth. + XL. .stennoH, sternum.] Innnat., 
the fifth storneber, succeeding the quadrister- 
nal, and corresponding to the fifth intercostal 
space. [Rare.] 

quintole (kwin'tdl), n. [< It. quinto, < L. quin- 
tus, fifth, + -ofc.] 1. Same as quintuplet, 3. 
Compare (tcrinioir, quartntr, etc. — 2. A fivo- 
sfringed variety of viol much used in France 
in_ the eighteenth century. See viol. 
quintroon (kwin-triin'), n. [Also qnintcron ; < 
Sp. quintnvn, a quintroon, < L. quintus, fifth: 
see quint. Cf. quartcroon, quadroon.] In the 
AVest Indies, the child of a white person by 
one who has one sixteenth part of negro 
blood. 

quintuple (Icwin'tu-pl), «. [= F. quintuple = 
.Sp. rjuiiituplo = Pg.' It. quintupio, < XIL. ‘quintu- 
ptus, fivefold. < L. fifth (< quinque, five), 

+ -jtius, -fold. Cf. L. quiutuplex, fivefold, < 
quintus, fifth, -f- plicarc, fold.] 1. Fivefold; 
contaiiiiug five times tho number or amount. 
Dwinc this name nut only unto tho quintuple ntimhor 

1. t tres's, hut the hgure doclarinc that minilicr. 

.7.r T. Erenrnc, Garden of Cyrus 1* 

2. In hot., divided or arranged by a rule of five ; 
livefold. -.Quintuple rhythm or time, In mu^c, 
ihrtJim r.r time chanicterizca by live beats or pulses to the 
nieiLsure, See rhiilUm. 

quintuple (kwin'tn-pl), r. ; pret. and pp. quiu- 
iuphd, pfir. quintuplinq. [< quintuple, n.] I. 
traus. To make fivefold. 

II. iutraiis. To increase fivefold. 

Th'- taluo of land In that district h.v: quintupled within 
tlir last thirty or forty years. 

Fortntr/htli/ S., XLU. 220. 

quintuple-nerved (kwin'tn-pl-ntTvd), a. .Same 
ns quiutupliuerred. 

quintuple-ribbed (kwin'tfi-pl-ribd), a. Same 
U't quintupUm rred, 

quintuplet (kwin'tn-plot), n. [< quintuple. + 
-e!.] 1. A set of five, as of ear-springs, etc. 

— 2. p1. Five children born at a birtb. 
rpo ycara suhst-quontly she pave hirth to quintuplets. 

Lancet, S'o. 3417, p. 31^ 

3. In a fjrou]) of five notes to be por- 

fornipfl in the time of tliree, four, or six. Also 
qniutoJi. Cnxn-piiro uonujilct, trij)lcf, etc. — 4. A 
bieyclc for five riders. 

quilituplicate (kwin-tu'pli-kat), v. t . ; pret. and 
pp. qidntujilirfitrd, ppr. quintupUeniinq. [< L, 
qiiuiti(]ilif((ft/s, pp. of quintuplicarr, < quintus, 
lifth, + ]>lirarc, fold: f^ee plicate.'] To make 
fivefold; incroaFGorrcpeat to thonumberoffive. 
quintuplicate (Invin-tu'pli-kat), a. and [< 
L. (juintupticatus, pp. oi quintiipUcarc : see quin- 
tupUcatc, r.] I. a. Consisting of or relating to 
ii set of five, or to five corresponding parts. 

II. n. One of five things coirespondiiig in 
every respect to one another. 

A prtat many duplicates, not to speak of triplicates, or 
even such a quintuplicate as that which I adduced. 

Trench, Study of Words, p. 181 

quintuplication Ckwin-tu-pli-kfi'shon), n. [< 
quiniujilicatc + -iou.] The act or process of re- 
peating five times, or increasing to tho number 
of five. 

The perceptible arc evolved out of the Imperceptible 
elements by the process of quintuplication. 

L'nq/c. Brit., XXIV, 119. 

quintuplinerved (kwin'tri-pli-n6rvd), «. [< 
J^IL. * quintuplus, fivefold, + L. nervusj nerve, 
+ -cd2.]^ In having a midrib with- two 
lateral ribs or primary nerves on each side: 
said of palmately nerved leaves, or those ap- 
proaching tho palmate nervation. See nerva- 
tion. Also quinquenerved. 
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quintus (kwin'tus), n, [ML., < L. quintuSf fifth : 
see quint] In medieval nmsiCf the fifth voice 
or part, it cither correaponded in compass to one of 
the other four, though independent, or strengthened the 
different parts in turn: hence sometimes called vagans. 

quinzain, quinzaine (kwin'zan; F. pron. kan- 
zan'), n. [< ME. ^quinzainCf quynsynne, < OP. 
(and P.) quinzaine, the number of fifteen, a 
fortnight, < quinze, fifteen: see qiiinzc.] 1. In 
cliron., the fourteenth day after a feast-day, or 
the fifteenth if the day of the feast is included. 

And the quynsynne after that Merlyn come to courte, 
and grete was tho ioye the kynge made to hym. 

iMerlin (C. L. T. S.), I. .‘17. 
2. A stanza consisting of fifteen lines, 
quinze (kwinz; P. pron. kanz), «. lAlso quince ; 
< P. quinze, fifteen, < L. quindeeim, fifteen: see 
quindecim.] A game of cards somewhat similar 
to \*ingt-un, in which tho object is to count fif- 
teen, or as near as possible to that number with- 
out exceeding it. 

fiamhling the whole morniti'c In the Alley, and sitting 
down at night to quinze and hazard at St. James’s. 

Colman, Alan of Business, Iv. 

quinzyf, n. Sec quinsy. 

quip (kwip), V. [< W. chwip, a quick turn or 
flirt, ^ehwqdo, whip, move briskly. Cf. whip. 
Hence quih, quibble.] A smart sarcastic turn; 
a sharper cutting jest; a severe retort; a gibe. 
/Vyi. Why, wliat 's a quip ? 

Manes. Wee. "rent gliders call it a short saying of a 
sharpe wit, u itii a bitter sense in a sweet word. 

Lyhi, Ale.tanderand Campaspc, lil. 2. 
If I sent him word again It uas not well cut, ho would 
send me word he cut It to please himself. This is called 
the Quip Alodest. Shak., As you Like it, v. 4. 7D. 

llaste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youtlifiil jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Hilton, L’Allegro, 1. 72. 
quip (kwip), r. ; pret. and pp. quipped, ppr. 
quipping. [< quip, ».] L intrans. To use quips 
or .sarcasms; gibo; scoff. 

Arc you pleasant or pccvisli, that you quip with suclie 
brlcfc girdts? 

Greene, Theeves Falling Out (ITnrl. Mlac., VIH. 383). 
Yc malitious liauc more nifiide to quip then might to 
cut, Lyfy, Euphiies, Annt. of Wit, p. 200. 

II, (rans. To utter quijts or sarcasms on ; 
taunt; treat with a sarcastic retort; sneer at. 
The more he laughcs, and docs her closely quip. 

To sec licr sore lament and bite her tender lip. 

Spenser, i\ ()., VI. vll, 44, 

quipo, n. See quipu. 

quippert (kwip'er), «. One who jests or quips. 
And here, peradtienturc, some desperato quip3>er will 
cantiazc my prono.scd comparison. 

.S'ashe, Introd. to (Irccnc’s AIcnaplion, p. 14. (Davies.) 

quippian (kwip'i-im), n. [So called because 
denoted by f,).] ’A curve of tho third class, 
the left-hand member of whose equation is tho 
quintic coiitravariaut of a cubic, 
quippish (kwip'ish), a. [< quip + -islt'^.] 
Abounding in quips; epigrammatic. [Rare.] 

I prefer Fuller’s [vcrslonj, ns more quippish and adagy. 

N. and Q., 7tU scr., VI, r)01. 
quipu (ke'pb or kwip'O), n. [Also qnippn, quipo, 
quippo; < Peruv. quipu, a knot.] A cord about 
2 feet in length, tightly spun from vnriou.sly col- 
ored tlircads, and having a number of smaller 
threads attached to it in tho form of a fringe: 
used among iJio ancient Peruvians and elso- 
wliero for recording events, etc. The frlngc-llkc 
tlircad.s were also of dlircrcnt colors and were knotted. 
The colors denoted sensible objects, us wdiite for silver 
und yellow for gobl, aiul soinctinies also abstract Ideas, as 
white for pence and red for war. They constituted a rude 
register of certain important facts or events, as of blrtlis, 
deaths, nnd murxIagcH, the number of tho population !lt 
to bear arms, the quantity of stores in the government 
mag.azines, etc. 

The mysterious science of tlic quipus . , , supplied 
the Peruvians with the means of communicating their 
Ideas to oncanotlicr, and of transmitting them to future 
generations, J’rescoft, Conquest of Peru, I. 4. 

Wampum nnd tniipinis ore mnemonic records of the 
most clerocnt.ary kind. Isaac Taidor, Tlie Alphabet, I. 18. 

quiquiiiatch (kwe'kwo-haeh), n. [Amer. lud.] 
The quickhatch or wolverene, Gulo luscus. 
quiracet, n. An obsolete form of cuirass. 

For all their bucklers, Alorlons, and Quiraces 
Were of no proofe against their peisant mnccs. 

Hudson, tr. of Du Bartas’a Judith, v. 

quirboillet, quirboillyt, n. Obsolete forms of 
cuir-bouilli, 

quircal (kw6r'kal), n. A kind of marmoset. 
Sci. Amer., LV. 176. 

quire ^ (kwir), 71. [Early mod. E. also quier, 
queer; < ME. queer^ qiicre, quer, queor^ \ OF. 
cucTf F. chceur = Pr. cor = Sp. Pg, It. coro = D. 
koor = G. cJtor = Sw. Jeor = Dau. kor = AS. chor 


Quirinus 

(rare), < L. chorus, < Gr. a dance, chorus: 
see chorus. Cf. choir, a mod. spelling simulat- 
ing, like the mod. F. chceur^ the L. spelling, but 
with pron. of 1. A body of singers; a 

chorus. 

They rise at mid-night to pray vnto their Idols, which 
they doe in Quires, as the Friers doe, 

Purchas, rilgriraage, p. 459. 
Angelick quires 

Sung heavenly anthems of . . . victory. 

Milton, P. R., iv. 593. 

When the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire. Tennyson, Love and Duty. 

2. Tho part of a church allotted to the choris- 
ters; the choir. 

Besyde the Queer of tho Chirche, at the right syde, as 
men comen dounward 16 Greces, is the place where oure 
Lord was born. Mandevilte, 'J’ravels, p. 70. 

The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires, 

And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 72. 

3t. A company or assembly. 

And then the whole quire hold their hips and laugh. 

Shak., il. N. D., ii. 1. 55. 

quire^ (kwir), v. i. ; pret. and pp. quired, ppr. 
quiring. [<. quirc"^, n.] 1. To sing in concert 

or chorus; chant or sing harmoniously. 

There 's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But In his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed chenibims. 

Shak., AI. of V., v. 1. 62. 

2. To harmonize. 

Aty throat of war be turn’d, 

AThich quired with my drum, into a pipe 

Small 03 . , . the virgin voice 

That babies lulls asleep! Shak., Cor., iii. 2. 113. 

quire^ (kwir), n . [Early mod. E. also quicr, queers 
qucrc; <ME. quaycr,quaier,quair^ qiiayrc, quaer, 
cwacr (= Icel. kver, a quire, a book), < OF. 
quaicr, quayci% caicr, caycr, coyer, a quire (also 
a square lamp), F. cahicr, a quire (six sheets), 
a copy-book, writing-book, written lectures, a 
memorial, = Pr. cazern =: It. qitadcrnoy a quire, 
a copy-book, writing-book, casu-book, two fours 
at dice, < ML. quatcrnuvt a set of four sheets of 
parchment or paper, nout. of quaternus (> OF. 
quaicr, caicry c\.c.,si01i.quadcrno, four-square), 
pi. quaterni, four at a time: see quatern. For 
OF. quacr, quaicr, < L. quaternum, cf. enfer, < L. 
infcj'Hum.'] If. A set of four sheets of parch- 
ment orpapor folded so as to make eight leaves : 
tho ordinary unit of construction for early 
manuscripts and books. 

Thcouirc^ or gatherings of which the book was formed 
generally consisted. In the earliest e.xamples, of four 
sheets folded to make eight leaves. 

Eneyc. Brit., XVIII. 144. 

2. A sot of one of each of the sheets of a book 
laid in consecutive order, ready for folding. E. 
H, Knight. — 3t. A book. 

Go, litel quayre, go unto my lyvcs queue. 

Lydgate, Black Knight, 1. 674. 

4. Twenty-four sheets of paper; the twentieth 
art of a ream.— in quires, in sheets, not folded or 
ound : said of printed books. 

The Imprinter to sell this Booke tn Queres for two shil- 
linges and sixe pence, and not above. 

Notice in Edward VI.'s Prayer-Book, 1540. 
Inside quires, the eighteen perfect quires of a ream of 
paper, which were protected by outer quires of Imperfect 
aper, one on each side of tlie package. This distinction 
ctween outside and Inside quires is noticeable now only 
In hand-made papers. Alachlne-made papers ore of uni- 
form quality. 

quire^ (kwir), v, t.\ pret. and pp. quired, ppr. 
quiring. [< quirc"^, «.] To fold in quires, or 
with marks between quires, 
quire^t, a. An obsolete form of queer^. 
quirewise (kwir'wiz), adv. In printing, in sin- 
gle forms on double leaves of paper, so that the 
leaves can bo quired and sewed in sections: 
in distinction from on single leaves, which have 
to bo side-stitched. 

Quirinalia (kwir-i-nfi'li-il), n.jd. [L.,neut. pi. 
of quirmalis, pertaining' to Quirinus or Romu- 
lus, or to tho Qiiirinal Hill at Rome, < Quirinus, 
a name of Romulus deified: see Quirinus.] In 
ancient Rome, a festival in honor of Quirinus, 
celebrated on February 17th, on which day 
Romulus was said to have been translated to 
heaven. 

quirinca-pods (kwi-ring'kil-podz), 7i. pk [< S. 
Amer. qiiirinca + E.porf.l’ Tho fruit-husks of 
Acacia Cavenia, the espanillo of the Argentine 
Republic. They contain about 33 per cent, of 
tannin. 

Quirinus fkwi-rrnus), n. [L.,< Cures, a Sabine 
town. Cf. Quirites.] An Italic warlike divin- 
ity, identified with Romulus and assimilated to 
Mura. 



qulrister 

dulristert (kwu’'is-t6r), «. [Also jK/rn’s/cr, qucr- 
istcr, qucrcstvr ; < rjuirc"^, ti., + -istcr. Cf. clior- 
islcr.2 Same as chorister. 

Tho clear jumWm of the woods, tlic birds. 

J’Wdf Ixner’s Melancholy, I. 1. 

The coy fjmristcrs 11ml loilRO within 
Arc j)rodI};al of harmony. Tfiomf^on, SprItJf?. 

Quiritarian (kwir-i-tfi'n-nn), n, [< quiriiarjf + 
-a».] In law, legal: iiotinga certain class 
or form of rights, as distingnisiiod from houi^ 
farian. The uso is oqnivalcnt to that of Iqjat in 
modern law, in contradistinction to crjiiitohle, 

Tlipy [tho Homan lawyers) c<inld cotjcclvc land ns hold 
(so to speak) under dilferenl lcjr.\l dl8i>en8atlonR, ns hcloufc'- 
inp to one person in <>m'n7onon and to another in lloni* 
tnrian ownership, a Hpllttinj; of ounersldp hleli, after 
feudalism liad fallen Into decay, revived in our countrj' In 
tho distinction Ijctneen thelecat nml the ei|utlnl)1c estate. 

-Ifninr, Ihirlj nntl Unstom, p. atth 

quiritary (kwir'i-ta-ri), a. [< ML, fjairitariiis, 
< L. Qnn'itcs, the Itoman eili/.ens: see Qiiiritvs.] 
ynme ns (iinritanan, Jaicjjc. Jint,, XX. (iS2. 
quiritation (kwir-i-tiVshon), n. [< li. qmvita- 
tio{n-), a ciy, a shriek, < qniritatr, wail, .'•liriek; 
commonly exjdained (first hy Varro) ns orig, 
‘call nj)on the (^hiirites or Knnian eiti^'ens for 
aid,’ < (Jiinutrs-, t^hiinte.s; jind). fro(i. of qinri, 
comjilain : see quen afl, and ef. rn/, ult. < quin- 
tarc.l A erving f<»r help. 

IIu\> P it then with thee, ll .Sa\iiiur, (hat then thtit 
ustonhhest men and miei Is v ith vo ntifnll n tjtnntiili'm: 
(M} iitMl m> (loil, « hy liasl tlmn fiir*aketi mr ■>' 

/.*;• Hall, The ('rncllUlon 
Quirito (knir'it), n. (<L. f.tionv (f.honf-): *.eo 
One of tin* (^uint<*s. 

QuiriteS (kni-ri'tez). a. ]•!. fL.. pi. of o»/ir<v 
I (,>ninM, orig. an iidmhitnnl ol the Siihine t<n\ n 
(hires, later a 1 tom an eit i/en (set* def. ): < Curt 
a Sal'ine ton n.] Tlie eiti/eiis of aiieient Konie 
tMHisjilereil in t li(*ir eivil eapaeii \ . ‘ihr a'lUK (.no 
pert dm <l to tln^in in addlllon to that «<f lionumt, tin* 
hitter (U'slcnatloii ln>iti(;npplleitlnn in their .'dnnd 

inim.aD c ipnelt) 

(kwerk), «. [rormerly nNo qmrl ; )ier- 
liajis a var. of ( ef.jf r/. l.j- r/), < \V. r/oritv d, 

erafi, quirk (< r/or/on, turn hri**klyi. = (»a' I. 
ritinifl, a turn, wih*. trodc (ef. cur. Uirui ] 1. 

A “harp turn <»r angle; n sudden tv.ist. 

l lien ln\e tlicN m \ tin r ^totin'' lif». n, 

riirmudj kidt. «i|i« n inie dnun th< I'.'-e. \»nli 
•/I’lrif* nml idm'it the nti' l.li « nti<l 

ilnplU’) hdi rhi. t d V nil t'olde IT > Ih ( r tlio '!«. 

.'>hr'V', \nal ef .\hu»(. »,|i .U. (.N itrr undt r « j 

— 2. An artful turn lor e^ti^iotj <*r sale 
teifuge; a “liifi ; n (pithblo: as. tie* ^ of a 

pettltugger. 

.\« one f.nld of a lantir tlmi, fl•‘•d^ lii«* red (<> he fo*. 
k’otti n. he iindi Id* e 111 fn full of intrl\ ite tint 

lih < t< « tifors If for iioiiiiiia I he. ) ct fdf I ff) 1 1 1 ni m of 
lau, nii.;ht hot i.tit** to rt no mhi r titm 

/.vr r AduPf I rr. 

3t. A lit or turn: a sln»ri paro,\\siii, 

1 ha^e fill s» iiiati) qutrlt ui j.i) And i,'rl< f 

s/ni , Ml n n .11, III ; :\. 

4. A smart taunt or retort ; a “liglit i one. -it or 
quildih*; a quip; a lllght of fuliey. 

I ina> chance hna. p *im ."M yfori i nn.l r» ti»nan!« of n it 
t'r'Aen on mo M.il Muili.vd" ii r. .’r». 

T« hi. d •iiiirlt »nd Iniijo Idf*, 
i fill iiil*!\ no a "f I< !f< f' . 

'i he t I ni teiiir^ of tnl.'lili nil* 

Tt HI.' • -n, W (U \\ At. r|e«*if 

5. Inelinatioii ; turn; peoulianta ; lniinor; en* 
pnee. 

I h o I III ar«l «*f »<'ine kind of no n tint pat ijnnm 1» i-nr 
jec. nil oth'Ti*. t-» 1.1*1 0 till If ^ alntir I" lll.o llili U .a III in 
of that tjuirl >A'it , i. N , 111 I n 

0. A sudden turn or llourisli ni a musn-al air; 
a fantasiie plirasr. 

I.lvht Ytorl" nf mti'li'k, hr-.k. n nnd imp 1 1 'n. 

Make the sniil d.aiKe iiisni a ]L’ In to la. ii. 

/'• 'loni I i\ If: 

'J lie Yf/iri » of tin- no l(»l\ are imt niilll.e tlin'c- j,f a , 

tdd r.nj:lnh b.allaih. sjruj{*h ' I'l.a», p I’.'o 

V. In fn<nV/f;i»;, a picu* laKi'ii *iut of any regular 
groumUplot or lloor, as t»» make a eonrl or 
yard, ete.: tlius, if the ground-jdan were square 
or oblong, aiul a pii*ee were talo-n out of the 
corner, sueh ]deee is eaJled a qinrJ :. — 8. In 
arch , an acute angle or reeess ; a deep iudeti-' 
tntion: the ineision under the abaeus. — 0. A 
])am* nf glass cut at tlio soles and top in the 
form of a rhomb. Ilallnrdl. (Pruv. Lug.} — 
10. In a grooving-jdaiie. a firojeeting fillet on 
the sole or side, arraiigi'd to serve as a fiMi«*e or 
gfige for depth or disfanee. ucad and quirk, 
bead nnd double quirk. f^v»' l^nd. i>.— Quirk bead, « 
molding tlif nmnd jnrt of uJileh forini more tlmn n SLtiih 
clrdf, nnil wlilch ban n nliikliik' on the tier t.-rimd the 
f/mX-.— (Julrk moldlnc. snmo ui i/tn'rknl i/p-f./i,,.;. 
qillrkl (kwerk), r. [< qmri^, ;/.J I. in(raii>. 
To turn sharply. 
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II, irons. 1. To twist or turn; form into 
quirks. — 2. To form or furnish with a quirk 
or channel. 

In Grcclnu architcctiuc, ovolos nnd ogees arc usually 
quirked at the (op. Weale. 

Quirked molding, n molding chiiRicterlzed by n sharp 



Qiilikcd M‘d 


.-I, auliLol ct tpui fc%cf\ I (.ircli of Cntixl.itiiUK*. Kumci ; II, 
i)iiiil.r<l oin1>5 r.qiiirkid C)Mii icrti; 1), qiiirkcl he ul (A*, C, /», 
modern ft»lc»nl .1 Amrtlc iit Wim h<nk). ^ ^ g, qtilrks. 

nn<I suthh'ii rvtiirn fretn its ettri'iiu* projcitloa to n reca* 
(mnl tingle. Abo culled quirk ttuddiwt. iStriU. 
quirk- (kwerk), r. I. [(*f. //mm 7.'L3 !• 
the breath foreiblv after retaining it in vio- 
lent i‘\(‘rtion. IlaUiwrll. [I‘rov. Kng.] — 2. To 
grunt; eompinin. HalliwtU. [Prov. Kng.] 
quirk-float (kwerk'lirjt). ». Seeyhm/, P (r). 
quirking-plano (kuer'kiug-plan). ». A mold- 
ing-plane for working on eoiivt'X siirfaees. /A 
11. ICuiaht. 

quirkish (kw.r'kish), //. (< tiuirld + 

I laving the elmraeter of a quirk ; eiuisisting f>f 
quirks, quibbles, or artful evasions. [Kaie.] 
S>tiietliiH"t tt (fiic.'tliMi^m d III n fly iiu. 

In n fiipirl n«*wtr, in n t« imuj. 

J.arriar, W..rkf, 1. \l\. 

quirky (kwir'ki). a. [< qmrli + -vL] 1. 
AlMitimling in quirks nr twists; irregular; zig- 
zag; quirkish. (Kure.] 
b-.f.l. r< d h) Ilip % 

I'Idt‘id'1} I.ta Tiuir*, June 1, !*“*». 
2. I'ull of ipnrks orstildeffugi s ; shifty; quili* 
Iding; eharaeleri/ed by petty trieks; as, a 
710//1/ att<*riiey; u quirl 1/ ques||oii.— 3. Mer- 
r> ; sportive. UaUiwtU. (Ivov. Kng.] 
quirl (kw« rl), «, nnd ». S* e quirt. 
Quirlcwindt, a. .\n ob-olet** dialeetnl form of 
•dtirlwiiul. 

qulrpelc, n. [Tatuil.] A imm** for the mon* 
goos: Used III India. Vulr aiu! Jtunull. 
quirt (kwert k a. [I*erhii|»s<Sp. earrdu, aeord, 
r.'pe: s«*e ronfl.] .\ Kind of riding-whi)» mtn h 

ns.-d in tin* w. st. rii p:irls of tho Tiiitod Statos 
and in Sp inish-.Xtneriean <*ountries. it nonlh 
. » nf A flp'ft i«*.«inl "(.s'k A fi « Inrhc'^ of 

or ef h i'Ip r t-ril I'd s* lUlitb h» I*' rlzM, And of n 
t<r »t I* vl b it In f Ja‘li nls,»ii |i««i f. , ( |Mt*g, ()• vild. Aiid i» r> 
AltA‘ !i‘d Cc» III*' fiiwl.. Dll' «|t|)rt tlnif r. *• tuldi «> 
A leill « hip In inltd itnf. . l! Ii tlnx 1 1 ntlr. I) hr.iM 
«d •'! 1< ^tli» r, like A •in dl l>ln- k itnli. htit m n* then to 
iinke A flmrl rlzl 1 lionll* And hMig ll.flMe h»!i Th" 
quirt |•*•ft•n ormneiitid (.tip Ifnll), and guirr aUi Imtu* 
on the fi.’ht wrht h) a I» iUp r l■-■p 
quirt (Kw*rt», f. (. f< oatrf, a.] To strike or 
llog with a quirf, [\Vestorn U. S.) 

A r.p-tp It»i rllir ttlll fit lhrptich*'Hl It nil «Utp*«U 
iip'tliic from tip • »dd!« , r hit all Up time, 

lli-pfcli ldi Ini inn l»* J irt» d ••U td« Ip td nnd id* r* tp|i 1 r 
«iutof llmlmth. T The (V:ilno,.\.\X\ . 

Quisc.llinrc (kwis-kii-h'n«'->, a. ;d. fNL., < 
nut>r<iltt\ + -111,7.] A subfamily of Irlfnit.'i. 
typified bylheg.-niis (,no*r.ibf\*, usually liuvjng 
a lengthened ainl more or less boat-shaped lull, 
sompwhat eroudiko or thrusli-bko Itill. stout 
fe» t, an«l in tin* mab* (In* etdor entirely irides. 
eont-bbtek; (h«* Aineri«*aii graekles or erow- 
blueklunl*t. M’he speejos are inosljy terrestrial 
and gregarioiiH. See (fin'robr* and .'‘Vofnvjydoi- 
auy. 

Qulscalu.stkwis'kudus), a. [NL.fVn'illot, l^Hi); 
appar. < MI<. etc., 

a t|iiail : sei»//if/ii/**.] 'I lie typieal genus of 
nitifur, having tin* bill elongaterl ami erow-likt», 
tlie tail buig. graduated or roumled, and more 
or b -s keeled or boat-shai»ed. Siitral i«ppcbi In- 
InliU llic l’nlt‘d stitii and wsirmir parti ef .(nurli'a, 
'1 he rnminoti i rmi-hl icktilrd, er purple gnicKte. Ii Q. /mr- 
j'umii (•• «• rat tnid«r rn-ir-f/ariAinO. the l«»it-tnilnl 
gr i> Kir <ir J icKiliw i4 the Spiitln rii SlAti s |i Q. inaj»r{n'v 
t ui limit r (—If //.«;•■'-(); Uie fnn-InlUd IdacKMnl b Q. tmi- 
cniruf, Inliahiting Tt x.ai nnd Mexico. 
qui.sht, n. An obsolete form of rnis'<. 
quishinl. n. An obsolete form of ru'^hiou, 
Quisqualls (kw is-kwa'lis), u. {"XL. (Kmuphius, 
17d7). named in ntlnsioii to ita polymorphoiiK 
b*nves and ehnnging colors of flowers, or from 
an uneerlainty at first ns to its elussifiention ; 
< L. quii^ who, + qimlis^ of whnt kimk] A ge- 
nus of ptdypetalous plants of (ho order Coiiihn - 
taec.T anti suborder Comhn Uiv. it Is characterized 


quit 

by a cnlj’x with a small deciduous border and a slender 
tube below, far prolonged beyond the one-celled ovar>'; 
by Its five petals and ten straight stamens; and by the 
largo, linrd, dry fruit with five wings, containing a single 
flvc-furrowcd oblong seed and sometimes tliree cotyle- 
dons Instead of the usual two. TIio H or 4 species are 
natives of tropical Asia and Africa. TJjcy arc slimbby 
climbers with slender brauclilols, opposite leaves, and 
Imndsome spiked or racemed llowcrs of cliangeable colors, 
passing from wlillc or orange to red. Several species are 
in cultivation tinder glass, especially tho Ilangoon creeper, 
Q. lndica, used by tho Chinese as a vermifuge. 

quist (kwist), h. Sumo as queesi, [Krov. Eng.] 
quistle, ii* An obsolete or dialectal form of 
whistle, 

quistronf, v. [JIE.. quystron, qucslcroun, < OF. 
coistron, cocstrou, quistron, qxtesiron, coisicron, a 
scullion ; cf. F. cnistrc, a college Borvant; a vul- 
gar podimt.] A scullion. 

This god of loyo of bis fasoiin 
Was lyku no knave no qinjstron. 

Item. 0 / the Hose, 1. BbO. 
quit^ (kwif), a. [< ME. quit, quyt, quite, quijie, 
ewitc^i OFries. quit = 1). kwijl = MLG. quit, 
L(t. quit, quirt = MIIG. qnit, queii, G. quitt = 
Iccl. hriltr^ Sw. quitt = Dan. tvit, < OF. quite, 
vuitc, F. quittc = Pr, quiti = 8p. quite = Pg. 
r/n/fr, discharged, rcl(>ascd, freed, < }*Uj. quietus, 
tiisehnrged, rcleitsod, freed, a particular use of 
L. quit tus, at rest, quiet : see mtic t, a., of which 
quit is a doublet. Cf, quietus^ Disehnrg<*d or 
rt'lensed from u debt, pomilty, or obligation; 
on ev(*nlerins; absolved; free; clear. 

Vff ji* w III, levenu*, nnd yef ye no ulll, Icie rue nought; 
fur 1 lie leve yow nmight, nnd so be we quute. 

Merlin (H. IL T. .K.), H. KW. 
'Jim th.at lien t<hr>uen A verra* contryte, 

Of alle here synnes he Tiinketh Item ffiriitr. 

iWiViVfif etc. (ed. rurntvnll), p. IIB. 

1 prombe jon that w hen 1 am quit of theoe (jiuhllc af- 
fiiirn) I u 111 engnge in no nlher. 

//. Hraiiklin, Autobiography, p, ai". 
Donblo or quite, said when the stake due 

from one pir^on to nnolher b tlthcr to becomi* donhle or 
to I.e reduced to nothing, AtToulIng tothefiwondncor an- 
f.uorable bureof a certain cJiance.—TO bO quit or quits 
(« Ith one), to JiAie made mutual Mtbfnctlon of claims or 
d« mamb(n 1th him); be on iwn tenn«(v\llh him); luiieu, 
M All I'Xi hmatlon, 7 Uib.' ' we are ocn.’ (In tlK«e phwies 
the ndji ftbe b ti‘ed ni a i|inLiI-noiiii in a pliiril funn.) 

3 hop.* ( I /v »hi*rll> quit with >nn for all f’oiirlcilv’i. 

Hiarfll, I.ctlir>«, I. Iv. 2*^. 

Ill t-* »;m7 n|th him for dbeoicring me. 

Sheridan, .'behind for .‘^camhil, Iv. ;i. 

To pet quit Of. 

quit* (kwit), r, t.x prel. and j»i», quit or quitUii, 
ppr. qmttttMU piarly mod. K. also quite (a form 
siill Uf*od in rrr/ifif' ), and erroneon.**!)* (juiyht; 
< y\\). quit' 11 , qiii/tni (ss 1). hirijti n = ^*ILG. qui- 
t'li, l/i. t/uittm sr MHO. quitni, quitni, quittiu, 
G, f/uittiu =: leol, hitta = Sw. quitta = Dan. 
h ifft ), < OP, qiiittr, ruitir, qutttn\ F. quitter = 
I’r. S]>. Pg- V'ufurrr It, ^nifnrr, rJntnn (ML. ro- 
Ili'X f/rnfiip , quittnrr), < .MI./, quit fare, juiy, dis- 
olmrgo, fpjit, Iravo, abamb^n, jiartioular ibos 
of J/. qua tan, make tiuiet: see quid, r., and 
of. 7 ai(L(f. Vi. arqutt. nquitt ."j 1. To .satisfy, 
a*, a claim ordobt; discharge, as an obligation 
i»ribity; make pu\7m*nt for or of; ]iay: Ti*puy; 
roquito. 

“nt more, to nnke p« • i and qu>/te no ntie d( itii. . . , 
A« t rbt IiImi*« If lom.antiih'th to tilk't'rjilem' i>ciipU‘. 

I'lers J'lttinnnn (f), ilv. 7(k 
I nin endttttd pai tlierlw. 

Of gold tint 1 hnxe binirtl trcuily, 

‘Ih.Tt >'li>l I ijxe, I ph.al it qin/tr mver. 

Chaucer, I’rol. to (‘anon’« Viornaji'p Tnlc, 1. IS.". 
I II 7m7e lib co«l or i be m) ?elf u 111 iHe. 

Greene, Alphonstn, I. 
.k iltle aiony from the inw mIH quite thee, 
r» e lull the Snnmi r, A he pIiaU not die thee. 

Tiwei' M’hiUle (H. K. T. S.), p. Si. 

Mki‘ ilotli 1/107 like, iiml inercmre still for no-niuro. 

Shal., M. for il , 1. 11H. 

riril, all tiur debts are pahl ; daiigiri of hiw, 

Artlotji, dcereti, jndguieiiti ngsdnil m, quHtnl. 

II. Jon*'m, Catiline, 1. ■*, 
bach Irtikx n« if lie c.ame to beg, 

.\nd not to f/m7 a reore. 

Ci'if 7 >rT, Tho Ve.arlj IMstres*. 

2. Tn sol froo; release; absolve; ac([uit; e.x- 

niKTJitc. 

fiiMl 7 ui 7 )on In Ids mercy 1 Shal., Ucn. V., II. 2. K*-<k 

rnlil they tliiit \\erf accused tobe tlu-mnrtliercrsxvcrc 
quitted or condemtu'il. .^I'r Sidne;/, Arcadia, V. 

I must 7m7 

Young llorlo; I.oreuzonnd myself 
Are only guilty of the prlnccV dc.ath. 

Shirley, Traitor, v. :i. 

3. To free, ns from Bomotbing bannful or oji- 
prc.ssing; relieve*; clear; liberate: witli af. 

If I r/in7 jrm not preiently, and for ever, n/this cumber, 
you shall have iiower Instantly ... to revoke yourncl. 

li.Jonsoti, bplcmue, V. 1* 



quit 

Their Judicious kin^ 

Begins nt home; quits fiist his royal palace 
O/rtatttriiig sycophants. 

Webster, Duchess of Main, i. 1 . 
4. To meet the claims upon, or expectations 
entertained of; conduct; acquit: used reflex- 
ively. 

E‘.' stronc:, and quit yourselves like men. 1 Sara. iv. 9. 
Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson. Miiton, S. A., 1. 1709. 

5i. To complete; spend: said of time. 

Never a uorthy piince a day did quit 
With greater haz:nd, and \\ilh moie renown. 

Daniel. 

6. To depart from; go away from; leave. 
Avaunt ! an J trut my sight ! Shak., itacbeth, iii 4. 93. 
''hoonglit tiijdu iiLT part in haste, when flic considers 

(I'-.f fIil ii tuildonly to quit the stage, and niaice room for 
oitiers Addison, spectator, No. 8J. 

7. To resign; give up; let go. 

The other he held in his sight 
A drnwen dirk to his breast, 

And said, “False call, quit thy staff.” 

Dobin Ilond and the Dcgyar ((’hlld's Ballads, V. 197’). 
I had never quitted the lady's hand all this time. 


4Sl0 

tull seldom docs a man repent, or use 
Both grace and will to pick the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him, 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 

Tennyson, Geraint. 

Blact quitch, mostly the slender foxtail grass, Alopc> 
eums ayrestis, a weedy gi-ass with daik*purplc iloweis. 
Also black bent, black couch yrass, black squilch. 


quitch-grass (kwich'gras), 
firasSf cooch-grass ; assibi- 
latcd form of quick-grass : 
see guich-grasSf quitch^.'] A 
weed-grass somewhat re- 
sembling wheat, though 
smaller, formerly regarded 
as belonging to tbo wheat 
genus, 2'riUcumf but now 
known as Jgropyrum rc- 
pens. Also quick-, quack-, 
cutch-^ and couch-grass. Seo 
especially couch-grass. 

The thoroughfares were overrun 
with weed 

— Docks quitchyrass. Inathy inal* 
lows no man plants. 

Drou'niny, ^o^dello, iv. 


n. [Also couch- 


Sentiment,alJoi.rney. p. 23. quitclaim (kmt.'kiam). 


^top; give over. [Now chiefly 


8. To forsake; abandon. 

Quit thy fear ; 

All danger is blown over. 

Fletcher (find unothi-r), Love’s Cure, i. 3. 
Epiccopacyhe bids the Queen bo confident he will never 
quitL Milton, Eikonoklastcs, xvlil. 

9. In to discharge ; shoot. 

Quit or discharge the arrow by allowing tlio string to 
pass smoothly over the llngcr-pohits without jerking. 

Dneyc. Lrit., II, 377. 

10. Tno.xlrnct; get rid of. Sportsmans Gnzet- 
f((r. — 11. To remove by force. Ualliwcll, 
[Obsolete or jn*ov. Kiig.] 

He strove his combred clubbc to quiyht 
Out of tlic earth. Spefv^cr, F. Q., 1. vili, 10. 

12. Tocfa«e; 
eolloq.] 

Quit ! quit for shame I this will not move, 

Tills cannot t.ahe her 

SueUiny (Arbor's Eng. Garner, I. 2t). 
Notice to quit, 111 Inir, notice to a tenant of real jiroperty 
that he must «iHTender possession. Whore notice toquU 
IS reinured. .as in the ca«c of a tenant at will or by sutter- 
ance. it dnuild be in writing, and should state acemately 
the time for hivin'.', which, liowever, vuiies according to 
the nature of the len.uicy and tlie relation of the partie.s. 
—To quit cost, to pay e.xpenses ; be remunenilive. 

U lio S'ly I care not, those \ give for lost; 

And to in'tnicl them, 'twill not quit the cost 

G. Herbert, The Temple, the Cliurch-rorch. 
To qxUt scores, to Inakc even ; balance accounts. 

Arc you sure you do nothing to quit scores with them? 

Sheridan, .''t. I’atrick's D.iy, 1. 1. 
ssSyn. C and 8, Desert, Abandon, etc. Scc/maAc. 
quit-, n. ftnine ns qncci^. 
quit^' (Invit), h. [Prob. imitative,] Thepopular 
name of numerous small birds of Jamaica, be- 
longing to dilTvrcnt genera and families. Pa- 
iiana-quit^ are species of Ccrthiola, as C.Jlavcola; gi-as-i- 



I, Flowering Plant of 
OuitcJi- grass {Aserofy. 
rurrt {/ rt/tcutn) rt- 
retts\ ; i, the spike on a 
laiger scale, a, a spike- 
let , d, the flowering 
Clumc , f, the palet. 


[< ME. quifcclaymc, < OF. 
quiicclamf', a giving up. 
abandonment, release, < 
quiter, quit, + dame, elaiin: 
see cUiim^.'], In lair: (a) A 
deed of release; an instru- 
ment by which some claim, 
right, or title to an estate 
is relinquished to another. 

(b) A conveyance without 
any covenant or waiTanty, expressed or implied. 
Sin yc wyll do so. 

Of vs slial he liatio a quile-claymc fully. 

Jtom. o/ Vartenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 3&85. 

quitclaim (kwit 'klam), r, /. [Early mod. E. also 
quifcclaim ; < ME. quHclai/mcn, quitcclaymcn, 
quytcclcijmen, < OF. quitedamer, quHcdaimcr, 
give up, release. < quilccUtmc, a quitclaim: see 
quitclaim, a.] 1. To quit, or give up claim to; 

relinquish; relea''!e; acquit, as of an obligation. 

Tlio tiucnc qwjte cleyuied (ho x IcnygliCcs that were pris- 
oners that hir knjghtes liadde her sent. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), HI. &02. 
Fnim henne to Vmlc that cIW 
Quilcclaym (lini schul go fic. 

Gy o/ lEonnAr, p. 310. (IlaUiuell.) 
Wee haue quite claimed, mid for vs and our hcircs re- 
leased our wcdlu-loiied the CHIzciisof Colcn and (licir mar- 
chandlse from (he payment of those two shillings which 
they w ere wont to pay. Hakluyt's Vvyayes, I. I3l. 

2. In law, to quit or abandon a claim or title to 
by deed ; convey without covenants of waminty 
against adverse titles or claims: as, io quitclaim 
a certain parcel of ground. 

If any froke be eo fcllc to fonde that I telle, 

Eepe Iy 3 ily me to. A Inch tills weppen. 

I quit clayme lilt for ciicr, kepe hfi os his mien. 

Sir Oaxeaync and the Green Kniyld (E. E. T. S.), 1. 293. 

quitclaimance (kwit'kla'inans), n. [< ME. 
idicaeca; the blue (iint is o tanager. £i/p/if>ina ja/imicu; ^ 

the orange quit is another tanager, Tananrella ruficolUs qutfc-damancCj^ OF, quitcclomaucc (ML. fj 


. . r tanager, Tanayrella ruficoUis 

qui tarn (kwi tarn). [L.: //»i,who; ff/;//, as well, 
as much a«, equally.] In late, an action on a 
penal statute, brought partly at the suit of the 
peopb' oi-Ftat*- and partly at that of an inform- 
er: so called from the words of the old com- 
mon-Inv.' writ, “flpi tarn pro domino roge quara 
pro so ipso,” etc. 

quitasolf (ko'tn-sol), n. [Sp., < guitar, quit, + 
.‘■ol, Miri. Cf. parasol.'] A parasol. 

Tlien did he iiic.ask his pate in his hat, which was so 
broad ns U might serve him excellently for a quitasot. 

Shelton, tr. of Don Quixote, I. i. 13. (/I’lc/iariZ^im, under 

(i;ica«/i:.) 

quitch^t (kwich), v. [Also qiiich, quench, qucntch 
(also quinrh, simulating winch), more prop. 
qucich; < ME. quicchen, quycchcn, qiiyirhcn, qucc- 
chcn,<.AS.ciccccnn (■pTct,cwcahlc,cwchtc), skake, 
causative of ewacian, siiake, quake: see quaUc.'] 

1. trans. To siiake; stir; move. Lnyumon. 

II. in trans. 1. To stir; move. Prompt. Pare,, 

p. 421 ; Palsgx'firc. 

An huge great Lyon lay, , . . like captived tlirall 

With u Rtiong yron chaine and coller bound. 

That once he could not move, norf/uich at nil. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. lx. 33. 

2. To flinch; shrink. 

lie laid him down upon flic wood-stack, covered his face, 
nor never stirred hand norfoofe nor quitched when the Arc 
took him. North, tr. of Plutarch, p. t87. 

quitch^ (k-wich), n. [Also quickens; an assibi- 
latcd form of quick (= Noiw. kvika, kviku, 
kvikvc, kiiku, quitch-grass), < quicks a. Of. 
quitch-grass.] Same us quitch-grass. 


• quicta 

damantia), <. quitedamer, quitclaim: see quit- 
claim.] Same ns quitclaim. 

Of that I'hillp, for he suld haf grnntisc, 

Mad Ulchnrd a quite clamanee fro him A* nllo hisc, 

A ncucr thoigh nodistresse siild Clayincther of no right. 
Dob. of Drunne, tr. of LangtofCs Chron. (ed. licarnc), p. ISC. 

quiteH, •' 2 . An obsolete form of quif^. 
quite^ (kuit), adv. [Early mod. E. also, errone- 
ously, quight; < ME. quite, quyte, adv., < f/Kifcl, 
a.] 1, Completely; wholly; entirely; totally; 

fully; perfectly. 

Gcner>des liym settc so vppon the hede 
That his hclmo flew’ quyte in (o Uic fcld. 

Ocncrydcs (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2030. 
No gate 80 strong, no locke so flmie nnd fast, 

But with that pcrclng nolso flew open quite, or brnst. 

Sjfcmcr, F. (J , I. vlii. 4. 
Shut me nightly fii a charneMioiisc, 
O’er-covered quite with dead men's rattling bones. 

Shak., It. mid J., iv. 1. 82. 
Something much more to our concern, 

And quite a scandal not to leai'n. 

PajiC. Imlt. of Horace, II. vi. 140. 
Books quite worthless aro quite hannlcss. 

Macaulay, .Machlavelll. 

2. To a considerable extent or degree ; notice- 
ably: as, (/Hf/ewarm; gMifcpretty; (/iu7c clever; 
guile an artist: in this sense now chiefly collo- 
quial and American. 

BIlllngB . . . was but three months old, but, os tho 
Araei leans say, was quite a town. 

ir. Shepherd, Prairie Experlenres, p. 70. 
Tho lithographer has done his woik quite, though hard- 
ly very, weU. Science, V II. 403. 


quitter 

Quite a few. See few.— Quite a little, considerable : as, 
quite a little business ; quite a little curiosity. [Colloq.J — 
Quite so, a form of assent in conversation. 
quiteH, V. i. An obsolete form of quiO-. 
quite^f, a. An obsolete dialectal form of white. 
Ther cam on In a qxvytc surplisse. 

And pryvely toke him be tlie slefe. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. v. 43, f. 07. (HaUiwell.) 
quitelyt, adv. [ME., also quitly ; < quitc'^, quit^, 
a., + -ly‘^.] 1. Completely; entirely; quite, 

gour aiicestres conquered all France quitehj. 

Rob. of Drunne, p. 115. 

2. Freely; unconditionally. 

Ther fore, gif godes wllle were i wold haue al the payno, 
To mede ge were fro this quarrere quitly a-scliaped. 

William of Palerne (L. E. T. S.), 1. 2311. 
Qui tollis (kwi tol'is). [So called from tho first 
words: L. qui, who; tollis, 2d pers. sing. pres, 
ind. act, of iollcrc, raise, take away.] In the 
Pom. Cath. and Anglican liturgy: {a) A part of 
tho Gloria in Excelsis. (Zi) A musical setting 
of the words of tho above. 

Quito orange. See orange^. 

Qui transtulit sustinet (kwi trans'tu-lit sus'- 
ti-net). [L.: qui, who; transtulit, dd pers. sing. 
perf.ind.of transj'crrc, transfer; sustinet, 3d pers. 
sing. pres. ind. of sustinerc, sustain.] He wlio 
transplanted still sustains : the motto of the 
State of Connecticut, 

quit-rent (kwit'rent), n. [< ME. quitcrent; < 
quit^ 4- reni^.] Rent paid by tho freeholders 
and copyholders of a manor in discharge or ac- 
quittance of other services. Also called chief- 
rent, 

Consydre what seruyee longyth ther-to, 

And the quyterent that there of owte shalle goo. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Funilvall), p. 24. 
There was nothing before him but contests for quilrents 
with settlers resolved on governing themselves. 

Bancroft, llist. U. S., II. 355. 
quits (kmts). See quit, a. 
quit-shillingt (kwit'sliik'ing), n. A gratuity 
given by a prisoner on his acquittal. 

Were any one lucky enough to be acquitted, he had to 
spend a Quit Shxlliny for (heir delight. 

J. Ashton, Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 245. 

quittable (kwit'a-bl), a, [< quiO- + -able.] 
Capable of being quitted or vacated, 
quittalt (kwit'al), n. [< quit^ -h -al. Cf. acquit- 
tal, requital.] ’Requital; return; repayment. 
As in revenge or gmffof of such strife. 

Shak., Lucrece, 1. 230. 

Let him unbind thee that Is bound to death, 

To make a quital for thy discontent. 

Pyd, Spanish Tragedy, lit. 

quittance (kwit'ans), n. [< ME. qnytance, < 
F. quiitanco (= Sjp. quitaiiza = Pg. quitanga = 
It. quifnnza), a release, receipt, < quitter, quit, 
rcleas*': see quit‘s, v.] 1. Acquittance; dis- 

charge from a debt or obligation ; a receipt. 

Haulng paid the custorae, it behoueth to haue aguif- 
(ance or cocket scaled and firmed. 

UalduyVs Voyages, II. 272. 
Who writes himself “Armigero” in any bill, warrant, 
quittance, or obligation. Shak., M. \V. of W., i. l. 10. 

Gurth . . . folded the quittance, and jmt it under his 
cap. Scott, Ivanlioe, x. 

2, Recompense; requital; return; repayment. 
But these mine eyes saw him In bloody state, 
Rcndeiing faint ^m'ttancc, wvaiied and outbreathed, 

To Harry Monmouth. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., i. l. 103. 
In quittance of your loving, honest counsel 
I would not have you build an airy castle. 

Shirley, Hyde Park, 1. 1. 

To cry quittance, to get even. 

Cry quittance, madam, then, nnd lo\e not liim. 

Marlowe, Edward 11., i. 4. 
Against whom [certain ladies of the bed-chamber], at 
their first being appointed, tlio French slint tlie doors, 

. . . whereas now ours have cried quittance with (hem. 

Court and Times of Charles /., I. 122. 

quittancet (kwit'ans), v. t. [< quittance, ii.] 
To repay; make requital or return for. 

Hate calls on me to quittance all my ills. 

Greene, Oilando Furioso. 
We dread not death to quittance injniics. 

Tourneur, kevengei’s Tragedy, iii. 5. 

quitter^ (kwit'fer), II. [< {nifi -k -e; i.] 1. One 
who quits. — 2f. A deliverer, 
quitter^ (kwit'fer), n. [Also quitior, and for- 
merly quitlurc; < ME. quiter, quifcrc, quitourc, 
quiture, quytur, whitour ; ef. LG. hucatcr, Icwa- 
drr, rottenness.] If. Matter flowing from u 
sore or wound. 

Qivytur or rotunnes, putredo. 

Nominate MS. {ndlliwcll.) 
Still diitik thou wine, nnd eat, 

Till fnli-hnir’d Ilccamed hath giv'n a little water-heat 
Io cleanse ilie quitturc fioni Hi} wound. 

Chapman, Iliad xiv. 7. (Davies.) 
2. In farriery, a fistulous wound upon tbo quar- 
ters or thelicel of the coronet, caused by treads, 



Qvdtter 

pricks ill shoeing, corns, or other injuries wliich 
produce suppuration at the coronet or within 
the foot. — 3_t. Scoria of tin. 
quitter" (kwit'er), r. i. [< JfE. quitercn, whil- 
ouren; from the noun.] To suppurate, 
quitter, H. See quitter-. 
quitturet, «■ An ohsolofo variant of quitter-. 
quiverlf (kwiv'er), a. [Also dial, querer; < JIE. 
"quircr, querer, cirirer, < AS. "cirifer, in eonqi. 
eu-iferiier, eagerly; cf. quiriri, r.] Niinhle; ac- 
tive; siiry. 

There was n little quiver follow, niul a‘ uoiild inanape 
you his piece thus ; and a’ uould about nud about. 

67mA-..‘Jllen. 2.ti01. 

QUiveri (kwivV-r), v. i. [Cf. JID. linjirmi, 
tremble, quiver, freq. form, assoeinteil witli 
tremble, quiver, siml with the n(l.i. 
quiver'^: ."^ee q\nvcA, a. (7. quav()\'\ 1. 'Pcj 

quake; tremble; shake tremulously; slmdilor; 
shiver. 

In claiinccs brlpht she flittered fnun the pnuiml, 

Holdiii^j in haiul her tar^e jind spore. 

Surrnj, .Ihield, II. 
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Tlic quivenna of objects seen tlirongb air rlslnp over a 
heated surfaco is due to Incgutar refraction, which luces- 
Bautly shifts thu diiections of tho rays of lii;ht. 

Tyndall, Light and Elect., p. 43. 
quiveringly (k\viv'6r-iiig-li), adr. In u quiver- 
ing niannor; with quivering, 
quiverish (kwivV-r-ish), «. [< quircri 4- -i.shl.] 
'I’reniulouH ; treiiililing. 

Then fiirlh with ii qttirerisJt Iiorror. 

Stanitumt, .Itncld,- 111. 30. (Dmies.) 

quiver-tree (kwiv'er-tro), n. A siiccios of aloe, 
-I/or dirhotniiia. 

qui vive (kG vGv). [F., lit. wlio lives? i. e. who 
goes there? ns a noun in tho phr.aso ftre uur tc 
qui rile, bo on tho nlorl: qui (< E. qui), who; 
l ire, :!d ]iois. sing. pros. subj. of ririr, < L. 
r/reir, livo: seo ririV/.J IVlio goes tlicro? — flio 
eballongoof French soul lies addressed totho.so 
who approaeh their posls._To bo on tho qui 
vivo, to 1*0 on llio iilert ; be ontchfnl, ns ii brntliii'l. 

Oiir ni'tt- Khipl/>a nenoinot coniiilnlii of iii too youiifi, 
or too iiiueh «■» m/i-r/iv. 

J/iV« J.'dynrorth, ratroiiage, \ill. (/;nriV,».) 


quoddle 

Ills [Sydney Smith’s] constant quizziny of tho national 
foibles and peculiarities. Encyc. Brit., XXJI. 177 . 

I hate to he quizzed, and I think most people do, par- 
ticularly those who indulge iu the habit of quizzing others. 

J. Jefferson, Autobiog., ill. 

2. To look at tbrougb or as tbrotigb a quizziug- 
glass; peer at; scrutinizo suspiciously. 

To inquire the name of an Individual who was using 
an eye-glass, in order that he might complain . . . that 
the person in question was quizzing him. 

Dichens, Sketches. 

3. To o.vajniiio (a student) orally or infor- 
mally, as in a quiz- or question-class. [Col- 
loq.] 

. II- uirnur. 1. ThpractisobanteringorelmlT- 
iiig; bo addicted to tensing. — 2. In vied., to 
ill tend oral or informal examinations, as in a 
(liiiz-cbiss. [Colloq.] 

quiz" (kwiz), n. [Perhaps a var. of udiic.) A 
toy, foniicrly jiopiilnr, consisting of a .small cyl- 
inder or wheel grooved to receive n string, by 
which the wheel is mndo to wind und unwind 
itself. Also called handaiarc. 


'J’liat jewel ’.s jjilne that fiinri-rx In hh c.ar, 

•Mocking his mnsler’ft ehlhu'-'i and \aln fenr. 

Tourneur, j;e\enger’s 'JVngedj, i. 
Her p.ile Up iiuieercd, and the light 
iJU.iim tl In Iier jno|»lenlng eyes. 

(>. ir. Ilolu\e*, Illnsttmtlon of n 1‘ictnre. 
2. To flutter nr be agitated uitli a Ivi'mulnus 
motinti. 

rrii^f beams, w bh h d.vz d Hie w ntHlering » \ v, 

J'turjuj, Ir «if '!'«««(» 

M lUio\s whiten, ti'iieas tpnter 

7 canyon, of .''b.dolt. 
sSyiL V'''Hc‘ tie See »/iiVcT.‘, 

quiver* tk\\i\'er». n. [< qutirr'i, r.] Tho net 
nr state of tjuiveriMg; a tremulous motion; a 
tremor: a flutter; a shudder; a shivi-r. 

hut I lg', all \\ lio'e limbs ( re la a ym rer, nnd w Iiom* 
Jiostrlls wire bre.\thtag r.ige, put !i|s llttl.’ t'ottle Inddt r 
iiHdi yVifteO rrt'/, \ nnllj I iilr, \ 

quiver- ikwn'er', a. [< MIh qumr, quyvtr. 
•luinrtn, quiqufr, < til', i/tittrt, ruin-t, qui i n , 

I 111 rn , rntin, nntt n iMh. t'liruruni = MUr. 
Alil M/l [Hi\ ), < tll(ti thnhhur, I'lnulmr, rlnihltui i. 
Mllti, l.iu'liti, al-o l.tnitr, liipr, ti. 

/ in III r, also 

Mim. linjir. i I r 

f lip I = L( }. / O- V ) /L yft 

//»•./<//.</•= 1). b|7 fl 

fnhr =()S eo. f M // .V >•: 

rnr = I H'rirs. L ff.fj 

/i./.r = .\S.e„. 1,1 M If 1 /y- 

=su./.,.. \j 'J /■/ 

f/M = I tail. / Of/. if f T 

•\IY, a quuer. If/ / y 

A ease for j' / / / 

holding arrow s ’ if/ 

or erosvlnov- / / / 

holts qulicpt I I / 

'ure fiinncrl) J?* 11/ 

III irl\ .1' lii'ig ns il J I I / , 

till :lrrt-w^ M. Ill'll If/ 

• ■nil the f. ttliir- I i; ' 

i.roj.it.d, til. .e 1.7 

ie III.: I c ri «l b> n Id**-'* Sy*^ 
pit It of li itlii r .ir I jt'j . 
ili.fb win II not ! If'A* 

llkeli (.< !..• rt - liV'-' ■ 

.[tilrt.l. Mull. ».d 'H 1,^ • \ 

anlnrs In « nr .y 

gem nil) il-dlbe 
cpih. r cm the A . „ 

III inli ciid) , nnd S' 

In biltli nmc'l Mi-,'lnmrr .i .--i if w 
III' Ir :irr>.w k 

Hired bi, II stnii u-imll) with the nddlliun cf n fm.nll 


quixoto (kwik'snl), i'. i. [< Quixote (hoc def. 
of quixotic) (Sp. Quixote, now siiellod Quijote, 
proiumm-ed ke-li<yie).] To net liko Don (jni.x- 
ote; jday tho (^ui\ol(‘: with iiidolinlto .7. 

U lifii Jon li:t\r not llic d<‘\ 11 In jonr looly, nlnl nre 
upon jonr nnillpolo inh.nlnn -. jon slnill quixLlr it l,j- 
)ont-o-lf for lo|o z. Viiiilineiti. 1‘lil.e I'rii'tnl. V. 1. 


Mooro snj’B Hint lit. cnrlicst verses were composed on 
llie use of llie toy "cnlleil in Frencli n bniuhilore, nnd In 
lliiKlIsh n quix." y. and Q., till ser., III. 07. 

quiz-class (kwiz'kliis), n. In vied., a mimlier 
of modieal students enrolled in ii eliiss for tho 
purpose of being ornlly questioned, eitlier by 
their leiielier or by one nnotlier. [Colloq.] 
quiz-master (Icwiz'mhs’t/r), u. The tenelicr 


quLxotic (kwik-sol'ik),/.. [<f)./;.r«/,-(seeder.] aUlZ-m|lSter (inviz iims’tf r), u. 'J ho tenelicr 
+ -..■.] Porlnininglooi-ivsoml.lingDonQnix- "'I Compnro qm.-l, «., 4. 

olo, tho hero of (Vrvanl. o'.s eoh innte.l ro- ‘ ‘iV 

Ihni immo; , .•xlrav.ignnllv or 

iilisnrdlv roninntu': striving for an nnuUnin- *1"*?^®^ (kniz or"'), ".; pi. qui::rric.i (-iz,). [< 
nl.lo or impraolicablr ideal; .•l.araclorized bv The net orpraetieeof quizzing; 

fnlilo s..lf-.levoli(>n ; visionary. ‘ “ 'l'‘izzieal obsei-vation or eommont. 

llo-podirl s..nndn.qi niol ooij-'..fiV nnd on., fh.l 1... b’s vnfcrnV*. he |Sterthil;l thinks she puts 

<sml,l not .onrm-mnnv. i.Vrr./, On.tl,.,,.. l! mt. iI.r,''„Vtl/nVer7ne:'io‘n':eVlln™eter o^ 


"m'.'M... 1. mi. r..f,r,„,n to ,i,e ehnrncter of otlim. 

1 hl« f.iinlU tmliiliig, lfw>. cmMiu d w ith tiu Ir tuni for Caroline /Vj, Journal, p. 13,3. 

7’. //ihAh.-Ioi.i jin.wM nt Ktigb> hi. ^ fniraeterisf le of a rjuiz; bantering; teasing; 

quixotically (kniK.sofi-knl.i), ode. [< quix- 
Ot.e + .,fi -ly^ 1 .Ul, rH... manner of Do,, J I” 

(.'nivo o; Ml an a). -i, idly romanlio mannor. .V,„ j:,iw,nxt/,, liLllnda, Iv. (Durtr.-.) 

m V ; r-'.'lo'ix'’, ”' auizzicallty (kwiz-i-kal'i-ti). „. [< qui.-.-ieol + 

qiiuoto) -1- ...niy.lie oxtravaganoo The nnalitv of bidno onizzie.,! n oniz. 


mdiciiis, uetuuis, or undertakings; imrsuit of 

abstirdl} r<»nitin( ie entiTprisfs; nnealt< d-f«>r or 
us. lfvs idmalrv or niagnanimit v. 


-»h/.] Tlie quality of b(‘ing (juiz'/ical ; n quiz- 
zieal look or remark. 

1 he jsxir liiihe, , , . M llh the (<M «/m'.'nVfifj7i/ in hln lit- 
tle fare, dcehrttl . . , Curlyle, In I'nimle, II. 


quizzically (hwiz'i.kai.i), m/r. i,, qnizzieai 


dull Illichr the IHIiiff'f '»V|CI tliah .ihj f.ther*lM«i 

n line cct (■%!•. • :i)h g itb'ii. 

/.'ii'Uii. I.« etnre ^ eii An Idle* ture luid r.ilntlng, Ii, 


il,so .niq'.'.tlor'iM.,- "r biintormg manner; with jdayfnl .slyness. 


here,'* ►.ilil one of thiin, yui'i.“iVcif/i/, “Ogden. 
lift\e )cm livid nil ji'ur life la t\er> Imu^e la ('ndleld nnd 
ia Ml rli'a\ Die nad ivirjMhere?" *'■7. .YtVA»Va», XVII. Cll, 


quixotry (I:uikVpt-ri), ». (< nuix»tr (seef/«ij-. M'rl..a\ille nad ivirjMhere?" *'■7. .YtVA/Va», XVII. CIU 
f/fic) + -ri/.] t^tui.\ntism ; visimmry notions or qulssilication (IcNvizM-fi-kaVtipn), ». [< quiz- 

undertalvMig^. zi/y + -f/Zom.] A joke; a quiz. 

^laa) pc r-.a* will . , . r.»a*ld« r It n ph-ec i.f (.Ucij. Aflc r all. lay dear, the wlmle niaj be n quizziriention ef 
* fn/ la 't *Iiil>re tec g(»e )c.u n MM 1 ting (la n «Iim Ij while •''Ir Philip a — luid Jet he g-ive lae *ueh n lalaute »le«iorlp- 
jfitr ehtrwtrr naci elr» nuotniico ure iii\cch«d In rueti th>a nf h« r pt rron ! .Vo» /.’i/ /c-ioirt/i, I’.elirula, \i. {Danes.) 

, .. ”• d^'vir.'i-n). /. ; pret. mnl pp. 


iddltiua cf n rin.-ill 


'"ec.et la w llh h tile pcilalt .'id> w c re k'I t rt d 
Pat M<i>-(.i. did iii'.re r\ k'c tin a w t » xp- etc d, ft.r, 
h.Txhig ch"t aw .!> hi . cMtii . r nf \irowc*, he raatcithc P-'ii 
ful aicre Ipniti .1 in (’<r/ / .Sdh/A t W ,,rKs, I. l^c. 

Nciw la hi r Iniid n fh adi r f>pi ir ^hl t*'iri 
.Now u light cyiiu > r I'll ill r flii'iildi n< w nr* . 

-1 c/t/i «( (I, ir (if < Old A Ml t.iai'Tph , 11. 
quivered '1^1!), a. [< qutni'-!, n., + -f r/-.] 

1 . runiished uitli a qui\er; wearing a quiver. 

T he c/*fiicT'c/ Ambs' xngnial il.ia, tint wtilli 
lieldh. ns -line rieh e moan. J /V.i/i;.', C. n illi 
Illai, tliui re tnatlag, Arte aiP iipbml.l*, 

Tbe quuir'd huatre*--* of tin- ^>h:ul aIi idi « 

I’l'I'e, Ih'iil, xxl .Ml'.. 

2. Held or eovered in or as if in a quiver; said 
of a feathered arrow, or, as in the iiuolation, of 
u quill. 

Kram him wlio^e ipiIIIs At.iad quurr'd nl hh lar 
To him who notchiH tllck" nl w i -tmln'-ti r 

Do]>e, Imit. of He. race, I. I s.i, 
puiyering (kwiv'er-ing), 11 . fVei'hal n. of 
quiver'^, r.] 'J’ije act of trembling, wavering, 
or vibrating; a tremulous shaking. 


quiz* (l.uiz), ff. ; |d. f/ui--e X fkniz'ez), [Orig. ]>pr. fyi(i,v;/y/i(f/. [< r/ei-1 + -o/f/-] To 

slang; jie rliaps a nnob* wmil, baseil on //rov. turn into n quiz; make odd or ridieuloiis. 
ttmi (witii wine'll it IS \agu»dv as-soriated). or -n ••••!« i.i 

^.. 1 ,.. I f ... \ . «i 1 * I 1 I he en\oa f/m.TO rr the tlgure, nad then hy innrs t he ef- 

(as a s,.|hm, 1 t.Tlii) on the \.. qu:,^n, \ ask: see f.cte.fwhal w\mhf..lherw|.eh:oebieau]di.asiagu.HWeH 
qti' ' 1 , ^*o rf'ImiH'o IS to be ])ho’od on iipj.n.prl lie di ‘Iga. 

llie varifnis aio-edcdf's wbirh jmrport to give The I»oeteir, cxii. (//(inV-e.) 

the ..riu-iii Ilf Ih- nerd.] 1. im/zling qiii— quizziuCSS (kwiz'i-m s), ii. Oddness; eei en- 
t ion; seiini-t iiing de-igiie«] to i>n//!e otH' or inaKo t rieity. 

iini-ndienliMis; banter; railliry.--2. Onenho ill. '.inziiHrltli • sml .iir.rl.itlnn i.l alleclatlon nbiiiys 
• [Ul/zev. — (I||t> whoortimt wliieh js obno\- Atraikme; hut both the-e' nad 1 iIh spirit of ratire tire mere 

ions to ridieiili' or qiliz/ing; u queer or lidieu- Mn\e. Jt’Artilny, Hlarj, VI. lb7. (Z/unV.) 

Inns per-im nr tiling. quizzing (kwiz'ing), ii. [Verbal n. of quir'i, r.] 

w he reilhi je.ijg, t ih it e/ifuM.f n hit ? It iniki s jou l<s.k Haiiter; raillery; teasing. 


like (in I.M Wii. h. June Anifen, NiTlIt.in;:i r AM-j, p. quizzlug-glass (kwiz'iiig-glas), }i. A Single ove- 


I w us tJi»‘ ijiie I a do 'HI d hiT ; >«iu know w hat n figure 
*he u*. «l !•» Ill ikf of III r*i If w llh Im r <“!<! itiiiuu r of «lre 
lag he r'l If . hut ni'iiiimi Aihl, "Now re dl). Prhiei pov • 
nl, Ihl* on** time the lait. nnd 1 t'.iniint Miller )e»u {<» 
laike Mil )i n */»fig of jiuir'elf** . . . 'IheMierd quiz, xou 
nrtj ill Jo ml, w.iH IM \* r tile (pionV 


glass, or monoele; e.sjieeially, one that is held 
to the eye by the museles of tin* fare, 
quot, ]>rnn. .\n obsolete form of irhu. 
quo*. A elipjted fonn of quoth. 
quond hoc (kwd'nd liok). [L. : quond, so far as 


Mine DAitinu. IM >r>* (ITi*:). VI. v.A. (/Mn>.) (< r/imi/, wluit, US. + Of/, to); hoc, iieut. of hie, 

4. An oral quest inning of a student or elass by this : gee /irl.] To this extent ; ns far as this, 
a teaidier, eoinliiet*-*! willi tl»e objeet of com- quoud onuiia (kwu'ad om'ni-ii). [L. : qtioail.yo 
munieafing instriietion and preparing for some fur ns; unntiti, neut. pi. of oinnis, all.] As re- 
examination: as, the surgery quiz: the prae- gards or in resjieet of all tilings: as. a quoad 
liee quiz. [(Ndloq.l — 5. g\ colleetionof notes oiuuiu ]»arish. See parish. 
maih’ liv a student fioni a ]irofessor*s leetun*s, quoad sacra (kwtVad sa'ki'jj). [Ti.: quoad, so 
espi'eially when printed for the iisoiif otherstu- fnr as; .vnrrn, neut.pl. of.vfnv/*, saenul, eonse- 
deiits. [(’olloij.J — 0. A inonoeuhir eye-glass, crated.] Tu resjieet of or as far as eoneerns 
witli or w ithout a handle; a quizzing-glass. saered matters: as, u M/crn jiarish. tsiu* 

qiliz^ (kwiz), 1%; nret. and pp. qtiizzul, pjir, pundi. 
quizziny. [< r/in.'*, a.] I. trau'i. 1. U’o ]»uz- quob, r. and a. See (/an/A. 
zle; banter; make sjiort of by means of jmz- quodM. Ad obsolete fonn of r/aoZ/i, 
zliiig questions, hints, and (he like; ehaff. quod- (kw’od), a. and r. Seo quad-, 2. 

Tin* mil fur miuvifii/ him grew less nnd bss quoddlc^, r. t, gVn obsolete or dialectal form of 

As ho grew richer. IJalleck, Fnaiij*. coddle'^. 



quoddle 

If secracs it is tlie fashion with you to sugar your papers 
with Carnation phrases, and spangle your speeches with 
new (juadlrd v,-ords. X. Ward, Simple Cohler, p. 89. 

quoddle- (kwod'l), v. i. ; pret. and pp. quod- 
died, ppr. quoddluig. [CX. waddle (?).] To pad- 
illi'. 

Vou nill pie^enlly see the young eagle mounting into 
till ..ir, tlic duck ynoddfini/ in a pool. 

Dp. StilUnnjlcct, Origines Saerre, iii. 1, § 10. 

QUOddy (kwod'i), jf.; pi. quoddws (-iz). [Abbr. 

J fi'^samaquodd}/.'] A Icind of large herring 
X-'U:ni in Pnssatnacpioddy Bay. 

qnodlibet (kwod'ii-bot), n. *[= F. quoUbet, a 
joko. pim; < ]ML. qundlibetinn. a quodlibet, < L. 
:h!« * {tj'n'illihct), •wliat yon please, au3’t]iing 
jin^-thing at all (iiont. of quilibrt, 
t ny OTIC y m jilease, any one at all), < qund^ 
^vll.T(. iicic. of ijri, who, whieh, + liixt, iinpers.. 

Cf. quillf'f-.'] 1. A sc'bolastie argn- 
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Small wedges, called quoinif, arc inserted and driven 
forwaid by a mallet and a shooting-stick, so tliat they 
gradually exert increasing pressure upon the type. 

Encye. Brit., XXIII. 700. 
(c) In ^<?m-CT/Wini 7 , any one of the four facets on the crown 
of a brilliant ; also, any one of the four facets on the pavil- 
ion or base. These facets divide each portion of the bril- 
liant into four parts. Also called lozenge. Sec cut un- 
der bTiUiant. (d) Naut., a wedge placed beneath a cask 
when stowed on shipboard, to prevent it fr^m rolling, (cl 
In gun., a wooden wedge used to hold a guii at a desired 
elevation.— Cantlck-quoln. Same as canting-coin. 
quoin (koin), r. t. [< quolUf ?f.] To wodgo, 
.stcadj’, or raise wdth quoins, as a stone in 
building a wall, tbo types in a chase, etc.: gen- 
erallj* with uj). See quoin, n., 2. 

"They (Hat stones] arc exactly what I want for my uall 
— Just tlie thing for qvoiningxtp." What Sir. Grey meant 
by quoining t/n was llllliig in tlie spaces under the laige 
stones when they did not lit exactly to those bolow' them, 
and tints wedging them up tu their proper level. 

Jacob Abbott, Wallace, vii. 


mi-nT-'tiojj Tipori a subject chosen at will, but 

:.lin '-t al'.va.vs tlieological. These are generally the quoin-post fkoin'jmst.). n. In hydrauL engin., 

the heel-post of a lock-gate. E. H. Knight. 


• l.klH-ir.itc and subtle of the works of the BLlioXastic 
d-"-t'-r- 1 lieio arc about a dozen printed book's of quod- 

lib'.t', all written between 1 ‘ 2.'0 and lliriO. 

Th*-' ‘ a-e your quodUhcl% bjit no learning, brother. 

Fletcher {and another), Elder Erothcr, il. 1 . 
lie who, reading on the Heart 
(When all Jus QuodlthcU of Art 
(’uuld not evnound its rnl«e and Heat), 

Swore he had never felt it bwat. 

Prior, Alma, ill. 

2. Inniusit': (r/) A fanta^^in or potiTOurri. {h) 
A fanciful or hninorou^ harinunic coinhinntion 
of two (*r more well-known melodies: .some- 
time- (‘{juivnlent to a Dufeh rtmvvrt. 
quodlibetal (kwod'li-bet-nl). n. [< ML. qitodli- 
h> /ah s' ; as quodlibf t 4* -o/.*J Consisting of ((uo*!- 
li]w‘t<j. — Quodlibetal question. Samo as quodlibet. 
quodlibetarian (kwod’li-ho-irCri-nn), n. [< 


quoit (kwoit), r. [Also nut ; < ilE. coitcn,c.oytcn, 
< OF. miUr, eoiticr, quoitier, cutter, press, push, 
ha.‘^tcn, iiiciie, prob. < L. coactarc, force, freq. of 
eoz/nv , compel : f^co cogent. Cf. qimfi; ef. also 
quinV-, n\t. < Jj. coagulare.l I, Iran.*}. To throw 
as a quoit; throw. 

(.tiioit him down, 11 irdolph. ShaK - , 2 Hen. IV., ii. 4. 20C. 

liiitidreds of taired and Itunilng hoops were skilfully 
7 r«o 7 ei/niomif» the necki of the soldiers, who struggled iu 
\alu to extrir ito tliemselvi-s from these fiery lulFs. 

Midleg, Hutch Itepubllc, II. -ICS. 

n. itiirans. To throw quoits; piny at quoits. 

Tor lython slain, he rjlhlan games decreed, 

Where noble youths for mastership should strive. 

To quoit, to rtin, and stecils and chariots drive. 

Jtrgdcn, tr. of Ovid’s Metamoridi., I. COO. 


■ML, qiimUihrlu^ (kwoit I, ». [Also coil, 


“ quudlihct) -f •an,'] One given to quoillihets 
or argumontativo subtleties, 
quodlibetic (kwotl-li-bot'ik), a. [< iML. qtutd- 
Idotirir^, < qttndlihrtnm, a quodlibet: see qnod- 
libtt.) 1. X<it r«'Straiue(l to a particular snli- 
jeet; moved or discus«ed at jdeapure for cun- 
o^-ity or ent.u’tainmeiit ; iiertuiniiig to qnoilli- 
liet-. 

'Po Bix'^k with the FchrKil', It b of quoilllfh'ftc ajiplica* 
tluri, nuiglng from to gre.if' -t. ,V<> H*. Hamilton. 

2. fi'ivoii to Tiicetios and sulitle point-, 
quodlibctical {l:wod-li-betM-kal). (t. [< quod, 

lihf Uc .al,] Same as f/aod/ihr/a/, H'. /IV//.soa. 
A Iiecatdioi don of Ten Questions, 

quodlibetically (kwo(l-U-i)et'i-kal-i), adc. In 
a Tpiodlibetical manner; at idcasure; for cun- 
o-jty; so a- to bo debated for entortuinment. 

Mail) jii'itions secni quodlileticalUi constilutcd, and, 
like a iii-lijlii'in blade, w 111 cut on both 8lde«. 

Sir T. Brotrne, Chrifit. 31or., ii. § a. 

quodlinct, qnodlint, ’i. Soe (■odlinii'^, I’. 

Jnl. A fine young ^Tfoif/oTi;. 
yvi'"'* H, 

My chTk, I lighted on Inst night. 

B. Jviifion, Alolieinint, I. 1. 

quodpermittat fkwod p/'r-mit'at). [Socalhol 
from tlie'^e word^ in tiie writ: L. quo'l, wliicli, 
Tient. of qiti, who; prnnittat, lid per.'!, sing.jire'!. 
subj. of ju rmificrc, pennit: sec prr;;/f7l.] In 
i'.nq. hnr, a v.Tit (rerjujring defendant to ])ennit 
plaintifT to, etc.) m-ed to jirovent iiiterfereiii’C 
witli 11 j‘- e.\oriM‘«e of a rigljt, such as the enjoN’- 
mont of fommon of pasture, or tlie nbateuieiit 
of a iini-ance. 

quod vide (lev. od vl'de). [L.: 7 /md, wiiiebjUent. 
of qyi, V, ho; vidr, impv. sing, of vulrrc, see.] 
Wliich rommon, in the abbreviated form 
q. V., after a diet ioiiarv-word, book-title pud 
page, or tlie like, to wliicb the reader is thus 
referred for further infonnution. 
quog (kwog), u. Same as quahog. 
quonog, u. Same as quahog. 
quoicb, n. Same ns quaigh. 
quoiff, n. An obsolete spelling of coif. 
quoiffuret, u. An obsolete spelling of coiffure. 
quoilf, u. An obsolete spelling of eoil^. 
quoin (koin), n. [< F. coin, an angle, a comer, 
wedge: sen 1. An extcnial solid 



Oiioil 

<».cciafAloj>enmc. 
m.innn.il cUi^c. I'liich, 
tvlicii tlie qiioit h sVil 
fully |>ltclic«l, cuts into 
tlie earth. (. tliimib- 
n-'tcli, by uhlOi the 
tbtonrr i. en.ibted to 
gisc the quuit .1 spin 
iiini; motion on .in axis 
•It ri^lit angles with the 
ill irguial cd);c. 


also dial, quait; < ME. eoite, 
coyfe; cf. quoit, r.] 1. A 

flnttish ring of iron, used in 
phqviTig a kbid of game. It Ir 
generally frmn h| (o inches In ex- 
(iTiial (hametcr, and between 1 and 
2 IiicIk r In l»rc:idlh, convex on the 
upIKT Bide and slight)) concave on 
tite under Ride, -o that the outer 
edge ctirM-s downward, and Is shnrj) 
enough to cut into soft gruiiiii). 

He willed ^R abo hlniRclfc to sit 
dowijc before him the distance of a 
tptoU'r cahl from hb tent. 

llnilnut Vogage*, I. 

*Tls not tliine to hiii) the distant dart, 

'Die quott to to-**, the iK»nd’rouR mace to wielil. 

Or urge the I'aee, or wrestle on the field. 

Iliad, xxlll. 7ia. 

Fonriorly In the countr)’ the rustics, not Imving the 
round perforated iptoUn (o piny with, iiseil horse-shoes, 
ami in many places tlie 710*17 itself, to this day. Is called a 
shoe. Strutt, Si»ort 8 and Pastimes, p. 142. 

2. ]d. Tlie game played with sneb rings. Two 
pins, called hob$, arc driven part of tliclr length Info tl»c 
ground some distance apart; and the players, who are 
lUvIded Into two sides, stand beside one hob, and In regu- 
I.ar succession throw their <|iiolt 8 (of whlcli each jdayer 
lias two) ns near the other lioir ns they can. ‘The side 
which lias the quoit ne.arcst the hob counts a point townnl 
game, or, if the quoit Is throw n so ns to surround the hob, 
It counts two. The game only slightly rcBcmbles the an- 
cient exercise of throwing tliedbcus, w lilchhns, howe^er, 
been often lnu»s!atc«l by tills English word. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., II. 4. 20<1. 


A' jdnys at qunitt well. 

Tlic game of 7 t/*n 7 s. or colts, . . . Ir more moderate, be- 
enuBO this exercise docs not dc{icnd so much iqion 8U]ie- 
rlor strength ns ujioii superior .'‘kill. 

,S7n/f/, .'Sports and rnstimes, p. 141. 

3. A quoit-nbajiod iniplenionf used a.s nwcapon 
of win-; n disons. Thow hkciI liy (he Sikh, nro of 
I»olIs)ied steel wUIi 8harjT edges, and are somctlnics richly 
ornamented xvltb dainnsccnlng or the like, 
quoivesf, n. Plural of quoi f, nii old fonii of coif, 
quo jure (kwo jl/rG). [So called from these 
worils in llie wril : L. quo, hy whnt, abl. aing. 
iicut. of quit, wlio, which, wbnt; jure, abl. sing. 
oi JUS, law, right.] In law, a xvrit which for- 
merly lay for him who had land wherein an- 
other challenged common of jmstnvo time out 
of mind: it was to compel him to show by wlmt 
title lie clmllenged it, H7<f/rfOH. 
angle; Kpccifically, in arch, and masonry, the quokf, quoket. Obsolete strong preterits of 
external angle of a building. The w-ord Is gener- qual:c. 

quoll (kwol), n. [Australian.] An Australian 
marsupial mammal, Da.syurus maerurus. 
quo minus (kw6 mi'nus). [So called from these 
words in the writ: E. quo, by which, abl. sing 


ally applied to the Bcparatc Btoncs or blockfi of whfcli the 
angle Is formed; when these jirojcct beyond tlic general 
surface of the wallH, and have their comerB chamfered olf, 
they are called ruidic quoiim or bofsage. 

2. A wedge-like piece of stone, wood, motal, 
or other material, used for various purposes. 
(<i) In xnnr/mrg, a xvedge to support and Btcady a stone. 
{b) In printing, a short blunt wedge iiBcd by printers to 
secure the types in a chase or on a galley. Jfcchanlcal 
quoins are made of Iron in many fonns, preRsurc being 
applied by means of the screw or by combined wedges. 


of quod, which, neiit. of qui, xvho; minus, less: 
see minus.] An old English xvrit, used in a suit 
complaining of a grievniieo which consisted 
in diminishing plaintifPs resources, as for in- 
stance, waste committed by defendant on land 


quota 

from which plaintiff had a right to take wood or 
ha5^ The Court of Exchequer, whose original jurfediction 
related to the Treasury, acquired its jurisdiction between 
private suitors by allowing a plaintiff by the use of this 
writ to allege tliat, by reason of the defendant's not paying 
the debt sued for, the plaintiff was less able (quo minus) 
to discharge his obligations to the crown, 
quondam (kwon'dam), a. and n. [L., formerly, 

< qiioni, cum, when, + -dam, a demonstr. par- 
ticle.] I. a. Having been foianerly; former: 
as, one’s quondam friend; a quondam school- 
master. 

This is the quondam king. Shak., 3 Hen. VI., iii. 1. 23. 
Farew'ell, my hopes! my anchor now is broken : 
Farewell, my quondam Joys, of which no token 
Is now remaining. 

Beau, and FI., Woman-nater, iii. 2. 

IL n. A person formerly in an office; a person 
ejected from an office or a position. 

Make them quondams, out with them, cast them out of 
their ofllce, Latimer, 4th Sermon bef, Edw. VI,, 1549. 

As yet there was never learned man, or any scholar or 
other, that visited us since xve came into Bocardo, which 
now in Oxford may be called a college of quondams. 

Bp. Bidlcy, in Bradford’s Letters (Parker Soc., 1853), II. 84. 

quondamshipt (kwon'dam-sliip), n. [< quon- 
dam + -ship.] The state of being a quondam. 

As for my quondamship, I thatik God that he gave me 
the grace to come by It by so honest a means. 

Latimer, 4th Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1540. 

Quoniam (kw6'ni-ara), n. [So called from the 
initial v ord in tlio E, version : L. quoniam, since 
now, although, < quom, cum, when, since, + 
jam, now.] 1. In the Rom. Cath. liturgy: (a) 
A part of the (Gloria, {h) A musical setting of 
the words of the above. — 2t. [(. c.] A sort of 
drinking-enp. 

Out of can, ouojn'am, orjourdan. 

ilealy, Disc, of New World, p. C9, {Fares.) 

quont, n. See quant. 

quookt, quooket. Obsolete preterits and past 
participles of qual:c. 

quorlf, V. A INIiddlc English form of whirl. 
quorum (kwo'rum), n. [Formerly also corum ; 

< E. quorum, ‘of wliom,’ gen, pi. of qui, who: 
see whtt. In commissions, etc., )vritton in Latin, 
it was common, after mentioning certain per- 
sons ffcncrally, to specify one or more as always 
to bo included, iu such plirases as quorum uuum 
A. Ii. cssc volumus (of whom wo will that A. B. 
be one) ; such persons as wore to be in all cases 
necessary thoroforo constituted aquonim.] 1. 
In England, those justices of the peace whose 
prcsoiico is nccossar)’ to constitute a bench. 
Among tlic justices of tlio peace It was formerly custom- 
ary to name gome eminent for knowledge and prudence 
to be of the quorum ; but the distinction is now practically 
obsolete, and all Justices are generally "of the quorum.” 

He tlmt will not erx* "amen ” to this, let him live sober, 
seem wise, and die o’ the comm. 

Beau, and FI., Scornful Lady, i. 2. 

I must not omit that Sir Itoger is a Justice of the quonnn. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 2. 

2. Tlie number of members of any constituted 
body of persons whoso presence at or partici- 
pation in a meeting is required to render its 
proceedings valid, or to enable it to transact 
business Icgnllj’. if no special rule exists, a majority 
of the mernbera is a quorum ; but in a body of consider- 
able size the quorum may by rule be much less than a ma- 
jority, or In a smaller one much more. Fortv members 
conslituto a quorum or “house” in tlic British House of 
(’oinmoTis. 

In such cases, two tlilrds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors are necessary to form a (piortnn 

Calhoun, Works, I. 175. 

Others [rcgulatlonsl proscribe rules for the removal of 
unworthy members, and guard against the usurpation of 
Individuals by fixing a quomm. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 307. 

3f. Kequisite materials. 

Hero the Dutchmen found fullers’ earth, a precious 
treasure, whereof England hath, if not more, better than 
all Christendom besides; a great commodity of the 71 ( 0 - 
rum to tlic making of good cloath. 

FtiUcr, Ch. Hist, III. ix. 12. (Davies.) 
Quozaim of Twelve, or Quorum, a name given collec- 
tively to the twelve apostles in the Mormon Church. See 
IHormon-. 

(lUOStt, An oljsoloto spelling of const. 
quota (kwo'til), Ji. [< It. qitotn, a share, < L. 
qiwfn (bc. jxifs), fern, of quoins, of what nuni- 
hor, how many, < qiiot, how many, ns many as, 
akin to qui.'] A proportional part or share; 
.slmro or proportion assigned to each; any re- 
quired or ])roportionato single contribution to 
a total sum, numhor, or quantity. 

They never once furnished their 71 / 0/0 eitlier of ships or 
nien Sivljt, Conduct of the Allies. 

'i’ht* power of raising armies, by the most obvious con- 
struction of the lutlcles of the confederation, is merely a 
power of making retpilsitions upon the states for 71 / 0 /as of 
men. A. Hamilton, Federalist, No. 



quotability 

quotability (kwo-ta-bil'i-ti), n. [< quotahle + 
-itu (seo -hility).'] tJapa'bility of or fitness for 
being quoted ; quotable quality. 

It is the prosaicism of these two writers [CouTer and 
Moore] to which is owiiifr tlieir especial quotahUity. 

Foe, Marginalia, xxviil. (Z?aw€5,) 

quotable (kw6'ta-bl), a. [< quote + 
Capable of or suitable for being quoted or 
cited. 

3Iere vividness of expression, such as makes quotable 
passages, conics of the complete surrender of self to the 
impression, wliether spiritual or sensual, of the moment. 

Lowell, Among my Books, Ist ser., p. 17G. 

quotableness (kw6'ta-bl-nes), n. Quotabilitj*. 
Athou'cnm, Nov. 24, 1888, p. G93. 
quotably (Invo'ta-bli), adv. So as to be quoted ; 
iu a quotable manner. 

All qualities of round coal prices arc weak, tliough not 
quotably lower. The Fnyincer, LXV. 613. 

quotation (kwo-ta'slion), «. [< quote + -rtf/o/J.] 

1. The act of quoting or citing. 

Classical quotation is the parole of lltcraiy men all over 
the world. Johnson, in Boswell, an. 1731. 

Emerson . . . believed in and borrowed from 

everj'body, . . , not in any stealthy or sbamc-faeed way, 
but proudly 0. 11’. Holmes, Emersou, xii. 

2. That wliich is (piotod; an expression, a 
statement, or a jmssago cited or repeated as 
the utterance of some other speaker or writer; 
a citation. 

■Unjeu tlie quotation Is not ojily apt, !»ut lias In It a ti-rni 
of wit or satiie, it is still the better qiiul Hied for a medal, 
ns it has a double c.apneity of plea.sini;. 

Adiliion, Ancient .Medals, ill. 

3. In vutu.^ tlie cuiTcnt {)rico of eonmioditie.s 
or stoclcs, published in pricch-cuiTont, etc. 

A quotation of prlee such ns appf'nrs In a dallj price list 
is, if there lias been much lluetnatlon, only a wry roupli 
guide to the actual rotes of exchange tllat'ln^^y been the 
basis of the successive bargains making up the ilnj s bu<>l 
ness. l.ncyc. Jirit,, .\.\LU. 405. 

4. [Ab})r. of quutatinu^qundrdf.'j In pnutinq, 
a large hollow (luudrat, usually of the size 3 x' 4 
jiicas, made for tlu* larger lilanks in printed 
matter. [T. S.] = SjTi, 2. Extract. Sec 

quotational (kwo-taSlipn-al), a. [< quotation 
+ -«/.] Of or pertaining to (quotations; ns a 
(luotalion. 

qUOtationist (kwp-tn'sliqn-ist), u. [< quotation 
+ -nvf.] One who makes (quotations. 

(’onsldered not altogether b) the narrou Intellectuals of 
quoUilxonotf and uunnnui places. 

}f\Uon. Ibvorct, To the r.irl.unent. 

quotation-mark (kwcVln'shpn-miirk), One 
of tile marks used to note the beginning ami 
tlie end of a (quotation, in r.nglMi, qm.tatlon marks 
geiierall) consist of l«o liu cried coinmas at the beginning 
an<l t\wi apostrophes at the end of a quotation, but a 
single Lomina and a single ni)0<^lrof)he are al-o used es* 
|iet.i.vllj Indreal Britain In the fornuT c.shc the mark* 
Ingof .1 iiuotation within a quotation 1' single. In the 
latter, pn)f»eilv ilouble Single <jUofntlon*markh arc often 
u-ed, as m this work, to mark a tnmslatlun (piotalloh- 
marks for printing in I’rench. (Jennaii, etc., are tjiies 
siieeially lUt and ca.st for Ibis usi* . and in fonie fonts for 
printing In EnglMi • leir.ieters ba^e lieeti mailc for the 
iieginning of quotations curTesjxmdlng in re\ erse to tlie 
apostrophes at the end. 

quote ikwot), r. ; pret. and pp. quntfd, ppr, 
quotinq. [Formerly also vote; < OF. qiiotir, 
Vfttir, F. cot(y, letter, number, quote (in cotn- 
mercial use), < ML. quotan^ mark olT into 
cliaplers and verses, give a reference, < L. 
quotna, of wlint miinber, how many, < qm)t, ns 
many as.] I, trains-. If. To note down; set 
down in writing; lienee, in general, to note; 
mark; observe. 

A fellow bv the band of nature mark'd, 

Quoted and sign'll to ilo a decti of shanie. 

.S7««A‘., K .lolm, Iv. '1. 

I arn sorrj' that with better lieid and judgement 
I bad riot (yiifjfft/ him Sfmk , Hamlet, II. 1 112. 

M'bei-fore I was depirous to see It again and to read It 
with more flellberotlun and, being sent to rnc a second 
lime, It was thus quoted in llie margent n» ) e see. 

Foxe, Martyrs, p. lllO, an. 1643. 
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2. To adduce from some author or speaker; 
cite, as a passage from some author or a saying 
of some speaker; name, repeat, or adduce as 
the uttoranco of some other person, or by way 
of authority or illustration; also, to cite tlie 
words of; ns, to quote a passage from Homer; 
to quote Shakspere or one of his plays; to quote 
cliapter and verso. 

He quoted texts right upon our Saviour, though he cx- 
poiUKled tliem wrong. Atterbury. 

As long as our people quote English standards they 
dwarf their own piopoitions. Emerson, Conduct of Life. 

3. In writing or printing^ to inclose witliin quo- 
tation-marks; distinguish as a quotation or ns 
quoted matter by marking: as, the dialogue in 
old books is not quoted, — 4. In cot;;., to name, 
as the price of stocks, produce, etc.; name the 
ciUTont price of.— Quoted matter, Xn printing, com- 
po'icd types that are Inclosed by qiiotation-maiks: thus, 
“ ”. = Syn. 2. Quote,Cilc, Adduce, Itecite, When w'c ^wofe 
or recite, we repeat the exact words ; when we cite or ad- 
duce, wc ina}' only refer to tho passage witliout quoting it, 
or we may give the Biibstanco of tho passage. \V() may 
quote a thing for the pleasure that wc take in it or for any 
other reason : ns. to quote a saying of Izaak Walton’s. Wo 
cite t»r adduce a thing In proof of some assertion or doc- 
trine; ns. ton'/c an niithurity In court; to adduce conllr- 
niatory examiilea. Adduce, be.sliles being liroatler in its 
use, isBlronger tlmimVr.aa to urge in pi oof. Jlecitc, in this 
connection, applies to the quoting of a passage of somo 
length : as, torrrifca law ; to r<*ct/e the conversation of Lo- 
renzo and .lessica at Bclniont. It generally implies that 
tho jia.«sago is given orally from memory, but not necessa- 
rily, ns a petition recites. cic, ; the others may bo freely used 
of tliat which Is read aloud or only wrltleii. 

ii. intrans. To cito (he xvords of nnolher; 
make a quotation. 

quote (kwdi), n. [Ill (lef. 1, < OP. quote; in 
otlror sense.'? < quotey r.] If. A note upon an 
author. 

o were thy nmrgents dllleB of Itching Inst, 

Or quotes to clialk(‘ out men tho way to sin, 

Tlioh wore there hope that mnUitirdcs woid thrust 
To buy tliee. C. 7’»«r«/*f/r,Transforincd Mctnmondio- 
(sis, Author to his Booke. 

2. A (quotation, or tlie marking of a quotation. 

This column of ** I ocal Notes ninl Queries”. . . has been 

snccocdcd b) a column entitled “ Notes mid Quote*.'" 

y. and Q., 7tli ser., \'1I. .50.'. 

3. A ({uotution-innrk: nsnally In the plural, 
[t’olloq,] — 4f. A (quotient. [Haro.] 

quotelcss (kw4"»tMes), (I. [< (/aofo + •/<"«•<?.] Not 
caqmhteor worthy of being quoted; unquotable. 

I fright. 

quotcr (kwo'ter), u. One who quotes or eito.s 
tli(* words of an author or n speab'r. 

Next to tho originator of a good sentence Is the first 
quoter <.>f it. Jonerfon, Quot.ation and Originality. 

quoteworthy (kwot'wer'Tiii), a, Deserx ingof 
(quotation. [Hare.] 

In Ihirne’s *' Spirit of (he Age” are mmcquoteirortto/ re- 
marks. 'J'/w yew Mirror Y., 1913), HI. 

quoth (kw(‘>tli). Preterit of quethe. [Obsolete 
or andmio,] 

*‘(aH>d morrow, fo<d "quoth I, **No, *\r," quoth he. 
‘•(’nil me not fool till luaxen li.atli sent me fortune.” 

Shak., .\s jon Like It, II. 7. IS. 
Qw'th the raven, **Nevennore.” /'(x*, 1 he K.ixcn. 

quothcl (kwt'i'tliii). intrrj, [Vor quoth a, and Hint 
for quoth he. a being a corruption of he: seo (dk] 
For'-oofli! indeed! originally a parenthetical 
idirase used in repeating the words of anotlirr 
with Tiiore or l(‘'•s eontemi)! or diMlaiii. 

Here are >eclaxerlngidKnit (he Duke of Aigjie and this 
man Martingale gann In lireak «m our hands, nnd lose ns 
glide six!) pounds— I wonder what duke will nay that, 
quotha. Scott. Heart of Mid l.othlan, .x.xlv. 

quotidian (kweVtid'i-nn), a. and a, [< MK. eo- 
iidirn, < OF, quotiditu, etdidicu, F, quotidieu = 
Pr. cotidtan, eotvdiau = Sp. cotidiano = Pg. It. 
fpiotidiaiio, < L. quotidiauu.s’f cotlidiaiiu.^, daily, 

\ quotidir, cottidie, rotidie, daily, < quot^ us many 
as. + d/c.v, day: seef/mh] I. *o. Daily; occur- 
ring or reluming daily; as, n quotidian fever. 

Ctnnmon nnd quotidian inlbinitles that bo necessarily nl- 
tend me. Sir T. Brcnrn^, Ilellgio Slcdicl, II. 7. 


qy. 

Like the human body, xvith aquotidian life, a periodical 
recurrence of ebbing and floxving tides. 

Gladstone, Might of Right, p. 173. 
Double quotidian fever. See/ereri. 

II. n, 1, Something that returns or is ex'- 
pccted eveiy day; specifically, in med.j a fever 
whose paroxysms return every day. 

He seems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 

Shak., As you Like it, iii. 2. SS3. 
A disposition xvhich to his he finds will never cement, a 
quotidian of sorrow and discontent in his house. 

ZlUton, Divorce, il. 16. 
2t. A cleric or church officer who does daily 
duty. — 3t. Payment given for such duty, 
quotient (kwo'shenb), n. [= F. qunticut; with 
accom. term, -ent, < L. gnotics, quotiens, how 
often, how many times, < qnot, how many, as 
many as.] In math., tho result of the process 
of dirision; the number of times one quantity 
or number is contained in another. See divi- 
sion, 2.— Differential quotient. Same as differential 
coefficient (which Bee, under coefficient). 
quotiety (kwo-ti'o-ti), n. [< L. qnotics, how 
often (see quotient) + -c-ty.'] Tho proportion- 
ate frequency of an event, 
quotity (Irwot'i-ti), n. [< L. quot, how many, -1- 
-/-(//.] 1. Tho number of individuals in a col- 

lection. — 2. A collection considered as contain- 
ing a number of indi\-iduals. Carlyle, Freneb 
Fev., I. ii. 

quotqueant, n. A corruption of cotqucan. 

Don Qiiol quean. Don Spinstcrl wearnpetticoat still, and 
put on yonr smock a’ Monday. 

Fletcher {and another). Love’s Cure, il. 2. 
quotum (kwo'tum), )!. [L., neut. of quotns, of 

wimt immbcr, bow many, < quot, bow many, ns 
many ns.] A quota; a share; a proportion. 
[Hare.] 

Tlie nnmhcrof names which arercally formed by nn Imi- 
tation of Bound dwindles down to a very small quotum if 
iToBB-exninlned by the comparative philoloirist. 

Max Mutter. 

quo ■warranto (kw6 wo-ran'to). [So called 
from tiiosc words in tho -writ: L. quo, by what 
(iibl. sing. nent. of qiiis, who, which, what); 
IMIj. warranto, nbl. of ir«rrn»(»w, wniTant: .see 
irnrrant,'] In lair, a writ calling upon a jicrson 
or body of persons to show by what wamint 
they c.vcrcise a public oflice, privilege, fran- 
chise, or liberty. It is the remedy for nsurjia- 
tion of oftieo or of eoiporato franchises, etc. — 
Information or action In the nature of a quo war- 
ranto, a Rtntcmcnt of comiilaint by n public jirosccutoror 
complainant to tho court ; now nsoil in many jurisdictions 
In Hell of the ancient writ of quotrarranto. 

Quran, ». Sauic ns A’or(/«. 
quyt, «. Snmc r\H queif. JlaUiiccU. 
quyTDoillet, quyrboillyt. Obsolete forms of 
ruirdutuilli, 

Tho Ocntylcfi ban pchorte Spercs nnd large, and fullo 
triMichant on that osyde: nnd theilion Mates nnd Holmes 
made of Qiiyrhoylle, and hire Hors covertbures of the 
panic. Mandeville, Travels, p. 251. 

HIi jambeux were of quyrhoilly. 

Chaucer, Sir Tliopas, 1. 104. 

quyssewest, ». A Jliddlc English fonn of 
vui.shri!. 

quysshent, »'• An ob'jolctc fonn of cu.s-hiou. 

And doun she selte hire by bym on n stone 
(»f jasper, on a quysdten [var. (HUb cenliirx-) quishin] gold 
ybelte. Chaucer, I’roiliis, Ii. 1220. 

q. V, An abbreviation (o) of tho Latin phrase 
qunutuui r/y, ‘ns iniieh as you xxilF; (h) of quod 
ride, *xvhifh seo.^ 
qw. See qu. 

qwelet, a. An obsolete form of ichccl. 
qwesej^t, b. An obsolt'to fonn of cu.'thion. 
qwetliert, (tdv. An obsolete dialectal variant 
of whether, 
qwh-. See 

qwhatt, jirou, A Middle English dialectal foi’m 
of 

qwichet, prou. An obsolete dialectal form of 
which, 

qy, abbreviatiou of query. 



1. Tlioeif'liteoiith letterand 
i fouHoentli coii'^ojiaiit iutho 
{ EngUsli alpliabet, repro- 
sonting a oharacter having 
^ position and value in 
iK^tr’C'^frCM^ tlio alpliabcta from which 
tlie English is derived — the 
Latin, Greek, and Pheni- 
Cian. Specimetis of its <‘sjly 
forni' (as In the enseof the other letters : see especially^!) 
lire jrivon below : 


Ee^jiti.ni I'hetii I'.iib 

Ui-ro^lijil.r. Uicr.-itK ci-m (..f'cV. amf J-.-itui 

The tai: bobue the ciine by which the I'npliah (arul the 
Latin) i: dilfcrs fnmi the lnter(>’reelc form 1' mqs luhicd to 
the latter in order to ilbtlti'rulsh It from the ;)-PiRti after 
this Ind asMimed Its present form ; the addition Mas first 
made on (Jreck frround, but M'as abandoned there when 
the dUtinctiori of the;>-and r-sLns had become cstab- 
liehed in another M ay. The value of tlic chametor has 
uIm.ij sheen < '«enli:illy the same ; it represents n contln- 
non>s «onaiit Jitteranceinadehelivcen the lip of the tonsne 
and the ro^f of the mouth, at a point more or less removed 
b icl.M'ard from the upperfront teeth. Thesound is so reso- 
nant anil cnntinuable ns to he nearly akin ndtli the vowels; 
and it i«. in fact, n«ed as a vowel in certain lancuaecs, as 
•'an'^hrit and some of the Slavic dialects : In normal Hnc- 
li*h pronnnciatlon. however, it never has that value. Py 
It« mode of prodiKtlon It Is nearly akin ulth /. and r and 
f ar<' t(t a hree rxtcjit Intorchanceable olth one another 
In lint’ni'tle libton. It Is often cla:^sc<l as a •MI<|nl<l/' 
abrns; m iili /, i-n ?i ; io»s often, but more accurately, as a 
feriilvoiud, Mith I, y, ir. It also, on no Finall scale, an* 
hM er« as corrf-pondini: son.uit (in lanmiaitcs tliat have no 
z) to f o-s surd, and comes fniin # under eonanlizincr influ* 
cric'-'’: Fo 111 '•anskrit. In Latin (as ara from O'-cr). and In 
(bTinanlc (a*- in our plural of ko*). In Antrl'*.«<aTMn 
the Initlil r of many M'ords was nsplratcil (tliat Is. pro- 
nounced nl!h an A before it), as Anji/; (our n'/io); but the 
a«iilr.it|rin mils loiii? atro aliaiidoned, both In prouuncla* 
tion and in sp-llinj;. In (Ircek initial r w.as always thiiH 
a«jilnt'd, and tin* eoniblnallon was tranalltcmtcd in Latin 
by rh ln>t*ad of Ar; hence the frequency of rA in our 
wonlsof (Jre‘k deiivatlon. Moreover, such an r, when 
bj infliolinn or cnmi»o«ltlon made medial, became rrA, 
and doiibli- r m.i-< in irencral viewed as rrh: Mhcncc 
that Piitdline in many of our words (for cvarnnlc, di'or- 
r/i'-n, h‘-itv'rrl,n'i'‘, rnfnrrh, c-tc.): in recent Polentlllc xvonls 
and names taken from (Jreek, the Greek rule and Latin 
practice a® reiranL the doubllnj: and a-splraflon of the 
r are often rn slfcied. Tlio moilc of production of tlie 
r-sound It«'.lf xan'es crently In different lantcuaccs and 
dl.ilccts. Normally ic.s utterance Is combined 'ndtli a dis- 
tinct trilline or vlbr.itlon of the tip of the loncue, In vari- 
ous deirrecs (the H/uind Is thence often called the“dof:'8 
letter," crinifin\ IJut in ordinary' IhiRlIsh pronun- 

ciation this ailiratlon Is either extremely sllcht, or, more 
commonly, aKojrc'thtr wantiiu:; In fact, the lip of thu 
toneut I« <lniv'n too f.ir b.ick Into tlie dome of the palate 
to admit of vibration ; the CnKlIsh r Is a Pinooth r. Put 
further, in many localities, even araoufr the most cnitl- 
> atfd «ri ■ d.f r®, no r Is ever really pronounced at nil un- 
less fidii'Mrrl (in tin- Finic ivord, or. If fin'd, in tiic word 
fulloM Ifie) b> a vou el (for example. In art', /arlhrr, pro- 
nounced nfi, It either slrniily dis iiijie-rs, or, 

as after nm-t Ion;: voivcl®, Is replaced by a bit of neu- 
tral voM'el h'liifid. of u or and after Biich a lonp aoivel, 
if It comes to be pronounced by the addition of a 
vowel, It retains the same neutral-voavcl sound as 
Iransillon sound (for example, In /ariny, fcariiiy, pour- 
iny, (ixirin'i, ftriny, foim‘n. 7 ; the pronunciation Is Indi- 
cated In tills avork I»y ret.alnlnc the r In the same syl- 
lable M'iili the lonpr voavel : thus, f.'ir'Inp, fer'Inp, etc.). An 
r h'ls a slron^rer and more frequent Influence upon the 
character of the preceding vowel tlian any other conso* 
nant; Iience the rr-dnctlon to similarity of the voivcl- 
founds in such ivords as prrt, dirt, cart, earn, myrrh. If 
all our r’s that arc avritten are pronounced, the sound Is 
more common IJinn any other In nnKlIsh utterance (over 
seven per cent.); tlic Instances of occurrence before a 
vowel, and so of universal pronunciation, arc only half 
as frequent. 'I hero arc localities where the normal vibra- 
tion of the tljiof the tongue is replaced bv one of the 
uvula, making a guttural trill, which Is still more en- 
titled to the riiune of “ dog’s letter” than is the ordinary 
r: such are considerable parts of Trance and Germany; 
the sound appears to occur only sporadically In English 
pronunciation, 

2, As a medieval Roman numeral, 80, and ynth 
a line over it (It), 80,000, — 3. As an abbrevi- 
ation ; (rt) Of Hex or Itcgina, as in George 7?., 
Victoria H. (h) Of Ilojialj as in 7L N. for Hoydl 
Xavij, Jl. h. for Jloynl Academy ot Academician, 
OT iov Iloyal Arch (in freemasonry), (c) Pre- 


fixed to It medical prescription ([J.), of recipe, 
take, (f?) [/. r.] (1) In a ship’s log-book, 

of rain. (2) ‘When placed against a man’s name 
iti the paymaster's book, of run away, {c) Of 
right (right-hand), as in R.A. for right ascension, 
li, II. E. iorright second entrance {00 the stage of 
a theater). (/) In math., r is geuerall 3 " a radius 
vector of coordinates, R the radius of a circle, 
p a radius of curvature. (/;) Of rapre.— The three 
R'B, readlnir, writing, and nritiinictie: a humorous tciin. 
It orighuited ttith Sir William Curtis (1762 -1820), an emi- 
nent lull iibteinlo alderman and lord tnay'or «>f London, 
who, on being nskod to give a toast, said, “I will give you 
the thiee It’s, Kiting, Keading, .and Kitlimctle.'* 

Ikarochial education liiScotland liad never been conflned 
to the three lCt[ Timcit (Ix)n(lon). 

rat, n. All obsolete foriii of rocL Chancer. 

Ra (rii), n. [EgiT)!.] In Egypt, mythoh, tho 
sovereign sun-god of the Memphite system, the 
chief Eg^'ptian personification of tho Supremo 
Being. lie was often confounded to some extent with 
the Tliehan Amen. In art Irc was typically represented 
us a hawk-headed man bearing on Ills liead the solar disk 
ami the royal urmus. 

R. A. An abbreviation of (o) Royal Academy; 
(A) Itoyal .tcadrmician; {c) Royal Arch; (d) right 
a.<fCf ny-ion. 

ra-. [See n-.] A prefix in some words of 
Froncli origin, ultimately' from rc-and ad: See 
rnhate, rahbet, rapport, etc. 

raad, ». [< Ar. raUl, tlmndor.] A nematog- 
nafbous fish, Malaptcrnrus chctricim, inhabit- 
ing the Nile; the oloctrie catfish. It reachi'S a 
length of n to 4 feet,5iiid gives a sharp galvanic 
shock on being touched. 

rab^ (rub), n. [Origin obscure.] A kind of 
loam; a coar.se lianl substance for mending 
roads. Ilalfnrrtl. [Cornwall, Eng.] 

rab-t (rab). n. [An abbr. of roAAif-.] Same ns 
rahhit-, 1. 

rab^ (rab), n. [ITeb. : see roAAt.] A title of 
respect given to Jewish doctors or e.xpounders 
of the law. See rahhi. 

rabanna (ra-ban'ji), n. [Native name.] Cloth 
or matting made from the raffia and perhaps 
other fibers: an article of export from Mada- 
gascar to Mauritius. See rojpia. 

rabat (rn-bat'; F. pron, ra-bii'), n. [F., < ra- 
hat, a turned-down collar, a band or ruff, OF. 
also a plasterers’ boater, a penthouse, caves, also 
a beating down, suppression, < rahattre, beat 
down, bring down: seo rahatc. Cf. Tahnto.'\ 

1. A kind of linen collar worn by some eccle- 
siastics, falling down upon the chc.st and lenv- 
ingtheneck expo.sod. — 2. A polishiiig-Tnulerial 
made from unglazcd pottery' which has failed 
in baking, used b\' marble-workers, etc. 

rabate (ra-bat'), r. ; pret. and pp. rahated, 
ppr. rahating. [Early mod. E. also rahbatr; < 
F. rahattre, OF. roAafre, beat do^Ti, bring down, 
< rc-,back,+ ahattrc,hQi\\ down: seo abate. Cf. 
rebate.'] If. To beat down; rebate. 

Tills alteration Is sonictimrs by adding, sometimes by 
rahattiny, of a slllnble or let ter to or from n worde either In 
the beginning, middle, or ending. 

J'liftenham, Arte of Eng. Poc.slc, p. 131. 

2. Tn/<7?roar//, to bring down or recover (tho 
hawk) to tho fist. 

rabatot (ra-bal'), n. [< rabate, v.] Abatement. 

And your figures of rabhatr tic ns many. 

Puttmham, Arte of Eng. Poeslc, p. 136. 

rabatinet (rab'n-tin), It. [< F-'rahalinc (f), dim. 
of rabat, a nock-band : soe rabat, rabato,} bamo 
ns rabatn. 

Hcfonn me. Jnnet, Hint precise nilf of tliinc for nn open 
rabatinr at Inee end cut work, that will let men see tlioii 
liast n fair neck. Siiott, Kenilworth, xxiil. 

rabatot (rn-ba'to), v. [Also rebato; xvitli altered 
termination (as if of Sp. or It. origin), < OF. (and 
P.) rabat, a turned-doxvn collar, n band or mff: 
soer«6«f.] 1. A falling band ; a collar turned 
over upon tlio shoulders, or supported iu n hori- 
zontal position like n nm. 

4l)?3 ■ 


Where Is your gowne of sllke, your periwigs. 

Your flue rehatoes, and your costly lewels? 

Ucyicood, 2 Edw. IV. (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, I. 168). 

Your stiffnecked ruliulos, that have more arches for pride 
to row under than can stand under live London bridges. 

Dekker, Gull's Hornbook. 

2. A wire or other stiffener used to hold this 
hand in place. 

I pray you, sir, what say you to these great ruffes, which 
are borne up with supporters and rebatoes, as it were with 
poste and raile? Vent’d Pathway,!;). i2. (Halliwell.) 

rabattement (ra-bat'meut), ii. [< F. rabatte- 
mcnt,<. rahattre, beat dbxvn: see rabate,'] An 
operation of descriptive geometry consisting in 
representing a plane as rotated about one of its 
traces until it is brought into a plane of pro- 
jection, with a view of performing other opera- 
tions more easily performed in such a situation, 
after which tlio plane is to be rotated back to 
its proper position. 

rabban (rab'an), it. [Heb. rabban, lord ; cf. Ar. 
rabbani (> Pbrs. rabhani), belonging to a lord 
or the Lord, divine; as a noun, a rabbi; rab- 
baiia (Pers.), 0 our Lord! etc.: see rabbi, and 
cf. rahhoni.] A title of honor (of greater dig- 
nity thanro!)!)!) given by the Jews to the patri- 
archs or presidents of tho Sanhedrim — Gama- 
liel I. , who was patriarch in Palestine iibont a. d. 
.lO-TtO, being the first to whom it was applied. 

rabbanist (rah'.an-ist), ii. Same as rabbiiiist. 

rabbatet, f. t. An obsolete form of rabate. 

rabbet (rab'et), v. t. [Early mod. E. also rab- 
bnl, rabot; < ME. rahclcii, rabbet, < OF. (and F.) 
)Yi//w/cr, plane. level, lay even; cf.F.rn!n)f,ajoin- 
ers’ plane (also a plasterers’ beater, ef. OF. ru- 
bai, a plasterers’ beater: seo rabat)-, ef. F. ra- 
botctix. rugged, knotty, rough; < OF. raboutcr, 
thrust back {= Pr. rt botar= It. ribiitlarc, push 
back), < /■<?-, again, + abater, aboutcr, thrust 
against ; seo rr- and n!)»f. Ct. rebut.] To cut 
tlio edge of (a hoard) so tliat it will overlap that 
of llie no.xt piece, whicli is similarly cut out, and 
will form a close joint with this adjoining hoard; 
cut or form a rabbet in (a board or piece of tim- 
ber). Sacrabbet, Rabbetedlock.nlockofwhich 
the fnce-plnto Is sunk In a inbbet in the edge of a door. 
V. II. Knight. 

rabbet (rab'et), ». [< ME. rabvt, < OP. (and 

F.) rabot, a joiners’ plane, < rabotir, piano: see 
rabbet, r.] 1. A cut made on tlio edge of a board 
so tliat it may 
join by lapping P" 
with anotlier 

board similar- L,.-™—-—..-—----, 
ly cut; also, a, i \ 

rectangular re- 

cess, cliannel, or i 

groove cut along j 

tlio edge of a k, 

bonra ortho like 

to receive a corrospondinff projection cut on 
tho edge of another board, etc., required to 
fit into it. Rabbets aro common in paneling. 
Sec also cut under match-joint. — 2. Same as 
rahhct-planc. 

rabbetin^-machine (rab'ot-ing-ma-shon^), 

A machine for cutting rabbets: a form of 
matching-, molding-, or planing-machine. E. 
H. Knight, 

rabbet-joint (rab'et-joint), jl A joint formed 
bj’ rabbeting, as the edges of two boards or 
pieces of timber. 

rabbet-plane (rab'ct-plfin), n. A plane for 
plowing a groove along tbo edge of a board. 

Kabbct-plnncs are 
so slinped ns to 

adapt tliem to pe- 

_ ctilinr kinds of 


Square Rabbet-plane. 


ciillnr kinds of 
work. Inaf^uajv- 
ralihet plane tbc 
cutting edge is 
square across tho 
sole; in a slceto- 
rahbet plane the 
bit Is set obliquely 



rabbet-plane 

across the solo; In n mlc-rahhct jiJmic the cutter is on the 
sido, not ou tho sole. 

rabbet-saw (riO)'et-sa), «. A saw used for mak- 
inff rabbets. Such saws coinnionly liavo an 
adjustable fence or gage to insure the proiier 
placing of tlio groove. 

rabbi (rab'i or rab'I), >i , ; ])1. rahliis (rab'iz or 
rab'iz). [Early mod. E. also jvddiir. rnblnj; < 
ME. rahi, rahtj = OP. rahhi, rnhi, rabi/, < 1/L. 
rabbi, < Gr. Iia6()i, < Ilob. (jVi'amaic) rabbi, mas- 
ter, lord (muoli used in tho 'I’nrgums for all de- 
grees of aiithority, from king and high jiriost 
down to chief sliojdicrd), lit. ‘my master’ or 
‘my lord’ (= Ar. rabbi, ‘ray master’ or ‘my 
lor(l’); with pronominal sulli.x < mb, master, 
lord (= Ar. rahb, master, lord, the Lord, God, 
cf. rabha, mistrcssl, < riibab, be great. Cf. rab", 
rabbin, rabban, rabboni,^ Ijiterally, ‘my mas- 
ter’: a title of respect or of ofliee (of higher 
dignity than rab) given to.lewish doctors or ex- 
pounders of the law. lo mmlmi .TcwIMi oFnac tlic 
tenn is strictly niiiilicd to tlioso >vli(i nro nutlmrl/od 
by onUnatUm to ifcclde Icpal mid ritualistic question?, 
nmt toperfonn ceitaln desljrnuted function?, ns to rcceho 
jiroselyto?, etc ; but it la j:>\en by courtesy to other il|s- 
tlngulshcil ifewish Hcboliirs Itj i»tT?ons not Hebrews It Is 
often applied to nnj oiio inlni'«terliij» to n Jewish conjrre- 
gution, to tll.stiiiguiHh him from a ('hrlstlan elcivj man. 

Ciud llkclU iiat that /iVifu/ uuui tts csdle. 

Chaitcrr, Stimmnnera Tale, 1 ‘170. 

Thev bald unto him /infibi (\\ hleh h to Kiy, beinu' Inter- 
lireleil. Master fi. r., 'IV:u berj). John h JJs. 

Tbiises'bose licads uitbage .irehomTi gionen, 

Ami thti^e griat that tin gr:uul\ bll, 

lte\«d\ lug soluint s id (he highest \\ rit. 

Siilic'lrr, tr. of Hu Hartus'a ^\eek.^ 11 , The t'nptalne?. 

rn.bbin (rub'in), n. [< l’\ rahhni, < LL. 

<(7r. raiii, rabi»i ; m*(.' S ump ns 

It Is exiirebil), again?! the Ians of our onn gunernmont 
\\hen n inlnSterdoth bcrx’o a? a fitlpendlarj* etirito. nhleh 
kind of ber>]ee nevi.rthele-'s the gre .ill'll that 

p.irl «lo allogetlur follou. r.ecle* I’olltj,' 

.Non he l>alina'»!nh| betake* hliu'-elf tot lie f.ilmbm? ruf** 
bi'af again .t/iVbm. .\nv, to .‘'.dm.idu*, 111 >«'», 

rabbinate trab'in-stt), «. |< iuthlnn + -ft/r-i.J 

Tlu' ilijriiity or oflipo of u rubbi. 

Unuluall) tlu Talmml, nlikli bad l»eeu once tbeeummi'ii 
]i’ibuhim of nil education, p.i’-'od out of the kimnliMlci of 
Hie laltj . and u a? nb.midonid ultiio-l i ntlrelj to eandldnli ? 
for tile nifd/omtr. /.'jic/e. /»rib, .Kill Ol. 

rabbinic (ra-biii'ib)i tt. tb (= !"• vdhtn- 
mtim , u»i rufihin + -ir.] I, d. Sumo U'' rtih- 
hiinnil. 

11. n ffvi/'.] 'riio InnptnK't* ‘>r <hnl(M-t <if tlio 
rabbis; iho lator Ib*lir<*\\. 

rabbinical M'a-biu'i-knl (< 4- wj/.] 

i\'rtainin^' to tlo' «ir to flour ojitnion.s, 

ifuniiii^, niid Inniftinp*. Tlo* tortn ntMunrvtf 
lllis lu'i'li ajililil’d to nil tlio Jewish i-xei'etieul 
wiiliiij^^s after the C’hristiau era. 

Me «lll not bu) )our rnf'f'ttxicnl fnim • . ue lia\e One 
that ( all? u? to bii) of Iilm pure gold tried In the lire. 

.tfi/r<>fi. Oil Uef of illimb lUlilolot. 
It li lint a l( gi nil I kiion , 

A fiibli a iitnntom n rlmw, 
of (be niitmiil nit'^'imeuf lore 

Aofiy/f/fi'ir, S imlaipboii. 

Rabbinical Hebrew, s* * llrbr. tr. 
rabbinlcally irn-bin'i-Kui-i), In i\ mb- 

Iiiiiical iiiniiiier; like a rablii. 
rabbinism (r.ib'iii-izm). ». [< I\ nihhini'>nu = 
Sj). ra/un/smo ; as raffl'iii + -t'/n.] 1. A rab- 

biiiie expression or phrase : a i)oiMiiiarity of tlie 
lantftmtf*' tbe rabbi.s.— 2. A system of reli- 
frioiis heiief prevailing' aniono tlie Jows from 
the relnni from the Jewish eaptivity to the lat* 
ter part of tin* ei^'hteenth eeiitnry, tin' ilistin- 
j^uishin;' feattire of wliiidi was that it deelared 
tlie oral law to be of eipnd uufhonty M'ith llic 
MTilteii hnv of (Jod. 

rabbinist(**ab‘'in-ist ), «. [Alsoio/<fMi«isf; < K. 
rahfnid'.ti = S[>. n///i/ii.vfo ; ns ro/JoM + -i'/.] 
Anion;; the Jews, one who ailht'red to the Tal- 
minl and the tnulitionsof tin* rabhins. in oppo- 
sition to tliC* Karaiti's, who rejeeteil the tradi- 
tions. S(*p r(ihhiin.*!in. 

'Hiuse who Btood up for (he 'i'iduiml and it? tradition? 
werecbldly the rabbin? and tbelrfoIluwcrH, from whence 
till; party had the name of rnWoVioM 

iSlnckfi'ju.*', Hht. nible, I! \11 I 

rabbinite (rub'in-it), n. [< nthfmi 4- -ih'J.J 
Same as rahhuiist. 

rabbit' (rab'io, ». [Karly mod. K. also rofi- 
6fife, rahvt ; < MK. nt/af, rabbit, apjmr. < OF. 
^rahot, iiulieati'd in F. dial, raluttlf, a rabbit; 
Qi. OX), robbe, D. rob, a rabbit; LO. O. robin, 
a hcuhIo", soul; Oael. juihaid, rohnit, a rabbit. 
Cf. F. rdblf, tho buck of a rabbit, Sp. rabn, 
tail, hind qnurler.s, Sp. rnhel, hind ipinrlers. 
An older K. name i.s c(nn/. The native name 
for the rabbit is hare (including hares aud rab* 
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bits).] 1. A rodent mamraal, icpK5 cmticidas, 
of tho liaro family, Lcporidie; a kind of baro 
3\otablo for burrowing in the ground. This nni- 
innl is Indigenous to Riiropc, but iias been nnturnlized 
in many other countries, und is tlio original of oU tho 
domestic brcetls. It is smaller than the common Imre 
of Europe, L, timidxts or variabilis, with shorter eare 



and llmlis. Tl»e nnliiml color Is hrownlftli. hut In do- 
mesttcntlon black, gray, ?vhlte, nml pled InolvidnitlB are 
found. Tltc ears are uattirally erect, but In sotno breeds 
tliey fall ; RUeli nibldl? are called topjKd or /rnsrumf, nml 
♦legnu'S of lopping of Hie ear.? arc iinined hal/dopi nnd 
Itablills breed In their burrows or warrens, 
nml also frerlf InhutcIieH: they arever>* proliOc, bringing 
foi lb several times a year, usually six or eight nt n litter, 
and In Rome eomitrie? where tliey have been imtiirallrcd 
they multiply so rapidly ns !o become n pest, ns lii Austm- 
Ha for exniiiide. 'I he fur Is used In llie iimniifncture of 
imls and for tdlier piiriH»aes, nnd the llesli Is esteemed for 
footl. 

llcuco— 2. Any ban*; nloporhl,or iinymcmbcr 
(if th(« Lriu}ri(l:r. Thecoiniitongrnyrabbllorwnod-ralw 
hlt of the I'niled States Is L. sr/frufiVi/jr. also culled roffou- 
tatl and n \arlety of ?tlilch ((trn closely re- 

luted speeleH)!-* tlie sage-ralildl of we»ttrn North Ainerlen, 
I..artrmtittn. Theinnn>h-r.\bbit UL.j>atudni; tlieswamp- 
ruht)lt <jf Hie S.»iitlirni .''late? Is L (K/uafictit. Various 
I.srge loiig-c'irtd uiid long Hintied haies of western Nortli 
Atmrieu nre c.sllnl jorX-nifJ'iM or 'I ho 

?*<iulh Anirriean fwbbll or hare Is tlie tupetl, h.brarilirn<f\f. 
See cuts under jitfK-~rtd>lnt, and /»rtr<*, — Native 

rabbit, In Australia, n long-e.ind kind of bandfrmd, Jfri- 
crefi* fu'/'-fM.— Snow-ohoo rabbit, tlmt vaihiy of the 
.\merieun ?nr)itig hare which Is found In the itocky 
Xlount.du* It (urns ??hlte In winter, nnd nt tlmt season 
the fur of the ftet ls>*r> heuy. It hn? been dtscrllK-d 
n? n distliiel spvch s, /✓/»i/4 f-nnfi, but 1? loUtr tri.deil 
«? n loe.sl ntee of /.. rtinencoMM* — WcIdIi mbblt. lA 
t< no of Ji*eulur origin, fonin «1 nfler Hie fashion of A'er 
/iVi rtd iKrrlng. (to. (»■•«' qitotntlon). tlwjiig to 

on ubstinl notion (Ii.st mfJot In (Id? idmise Is n rormptlon 
of rufrbi/fus If *a Hire blt'X (he wonl I? often fo wrltl* u ) 
<'1 m e-i melted 1th n little nie, nnd jx'tins! o?er slices of 
liol loa-l, t'nain. mustard, or \V(*rtu stershlrv sauce nre 
«‘<'ea*lon!dIy nd«h*k The name has been given lo chcfse 
loa«led but not entirely melted, nnd laid on toast. 

M'fhft raff’d l?ng« nitliieflang trim, bt longing tonkirge 
gnmp wblih de*erlbe in the same biiniorou? wu) Ibe 
ep» el il ill'll of priMiuet or |e ciill.irlly of a pirllciilar dh 
trbt I'or < X (inpits . nti Essex lion I? n calf; n Tlebl- 
lune dm k Is a b.ikid sla« p> In el ; IJl.tsgow iiiagl«lrites 
or Norfolk ctpins are nd lorrlngH. Jrlsli nprleotu or 
^^unst4r plums nre potatois; <Jr.ue'*nd sweetmiuls arc 
shrimps. J/rtcr;u7bin j* .tfoy. 

rabbit* (mb'it), r. i. [< ivi/ibif', ».] To limit 

or truj» mhldts-. 

.''hellkid keeping the Reore nt rrlektt, niid coming lo 
liN.k at thrill ttsfitiig «»r rrtk’otiny In her walks. 

T. Ilti tfif, Tom Hrowii nt Oxfonl. 11. slk 
I Mipp.so '• piu>tud .Mr. Morle> prisently, *'Hiut uui 
liavi* be« ti Indulging 111 the KngII*bMianVu«nnl r* creation 
of phiughb-r '* **l'>c lorn raf-f-itiii'j. If lhal’ft wliat jou 

m« an,” an?"* n »l .''Ir (’hrlsloidu r uluTtly 

It . i;. .Vorru. Mbs Shafto, ilx. 

rabbit-t (ruh'it), n. [< OF. (ami F.) robot, u 
jilu'-toror-'* healer: soe rabbit.'] 1. A wooden 
itnplemenl U'-ed in mixing niorlar. (’otifrorr. 
— 2, .\ atoodeii enn u'-ed as n drinking-vesstd. 
SlnMiglicrr In raWbainlt In atliigi*rniiy 
cans, 

Three plp« s for two pt m-e, and ?uc!i like 
In p uis. 

Vrai/’’ of Vvrkthire ,lf<* (IC'i7), p. i. 

[(ItallorrU.) 

rabbit'* (rnb'it), r. t. fApjmr. n 
corrujdi«»n of rahaU (ef. rohbit'>. 
used as a vugm» impreeution.] 

An iiiterjeetionnl imperative, 

(•(luivnleiit to von/oinnt, 

Ilnbfiit Hie fellow,*’ cries he, *'l 
Ihoiiglit, ti> Ids talking' ?o much about 
rUdu-s, (hat lie luol n hmidrsal jHmiids 
nt least In his jH*cki-t.** 
yVb/i;i. 7 , Jt»'ep!i Andrew? {Latltain ) 
me, I mil no ?«ddler. NVc«</, 

rabbit-berry (Kib'il-bcr'i), n. 

'I'lic Imfriilo-biTry, Shtphcriiia ar- 

ijt itti a. 

rabbit-brush (rab'it-brMsli), ii. 

A tall Hlinibliy vomiicisile plant, 

Jliiltbina (inifmlcnn, prowiiiK 
nbimdanllv in alkaliiip soils ol' 
weslt'ra j5orlb Ainrrifa, oftoii, 
like till' saKu-briisli (but at low- 
oi‘ elevations), monopolizing the 6, a tiuscr. 
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ground over largo tracts, it lurnishcs a sate retreat 
for the largo Jack-rabbits of the plains. It is a disagree- 
ably scented plant, with numerous bushy branches which 
nre more or less whitened by a close tomentum, narrow 
leaves, and yellow flowers. There are 4 or 5 well-marked 
varieties, dllfering chiefly in the width of the leaves, in 
the degree of svliitencss, and in size, 
rabbitear (rab'it-er), n. A long slender oyster; 
n razorblado. 

rabbit-eared (rab'it-Crd), a. Having long or 
large ears, Uko those of a rabbit ; lagotlo : as, 
tbo rabbii-cared bandicoot or native rabbit of 
Australia, Macrotis lagolis. 
rabbiter (rab'i-ttr), v. One who limits or traps 
rabbits. 

The ninjority of the men engaged as rahbiters (in Aus- 
tralia] were making ii very iilgh rate of wages. 

Sci. Amer., If. S., LVI. 29J. 
rabbit-flsb (rab'it-fish), n. 1. A holooopba- 
louB fisb, Chimirra monsirosa. Also called Icing 
of Hid herrings. [Local, British.] — 2. A plec- 
tognnthons iisli of tiio family Tcirodontidie eend 
genus Lagorcjdialus, Tiio name refers to tlio pecu- 
liarity of tiio front tectli,w!ilcli reaemhie tlio incisors of n 
raiihlt. Tlic ralihlt-flsli of tlio eastern United States is h. 
Imiotitujf, n]po enWed Ftnooth pufernnd tainhar. It Is most- 
ly olive-green, init Bilver-ivlilte below, nnd nttnlns a length 
of 2 feet or more. Tlio name is also extended to kindred 
jiIeetognntliB. 

3. 'J'ilo streaked gurnard, Trigla Jiiicala. [Lo- 
eiil, Eng.] 

rabbit-foot clover. See cionr, 1, und hare’s- 
foot, 1. 

rabbit-hiltcb (ral/it-lmcb), n. A box or cage 
for the coiilhiemeiitund rearing of tame rabbits, 
rabbit-moth (rnb'it-nmtli), v. Tho bombycid 
molh J.ogoa ojwrcniaris: so culled from its soft 
fiiiTy nppcnrniico nnd mbbit-liko coloration. 
.See en( iimlor slingiug-calcrjiillar. [U. S.] 
rabbit-mouth (rub'it-month),)i. A mouth like 
tlmt of n Imre; used attributively, having n 
fnriimtion of the jaws which siiggost.s Imrclip: 
as, the rabbit-month sucker, n entostomoid lish, 
ollierwisc called sjilitmonth, hnreliji, harclippcd 
snclci r, cnlliji'c, and J.agorhila or Qiiassilubia la- 
rrro. This (Isli lias tlio fonn of an ordinary sucker, Init 
Uie loner liji is split Into tno separate lolies, nml tlie up- 
l>er ll|> Is greatly enlarged nnd not protractile. II Is most 
eoinmon In the streams lion Ing from the Oral k mouatains. 
-See cut under QuaesUnt/in. 

rabblt-rat(rnb'it-riit), a. An Anstraliiin rodent 
of the genus Jlajiololis, as JI. albijws. 
rabbit-root (rab'it-rijt), a. The wild sai‘sapu- 
rilla, -Iralia nndimulii. 

rabbitry (rab'it-ri), a.; jd. rabbi trim (-riz). [< 
rabbifi -i- -ry.] A eollectioii of rtibbits, or the 
]ilaee whore' tliey nre kojit ; a rnbbit-wiiiTen. 
rabbit-spout (rab'it-.spout), a. The burrow of 
a rabbit. [Prov. Eiig.] 

Here they turn left-handed, nnd rnti him Into a rabbit, 
rjxmt hi the gorse. 

/‘I'rf.l (UuidoriX J'eh. ISn-O. (Unege. Diet.) 

rabbit-squirrol (rab'it-skwur''el), a. A South 



S- Mill Aittctis-an Clntflii c.t U.ilil it ^qulrTcI cut ten). 

.Aiiierieaii rodent of the family CbincIiillid.T nnd 
goiiiis Lagidinni, ns I., cnricri. Cones. 
rabbit-sucker) (rab'it-suk't'r), a. 1. A suck- 
ing nibbit ; ti young riibbit. 

I preferre an nldo cony heforo n Tabbft-sarkrr, and an an* 
cieiit henno liefore a joung chicken peeiier. 

Lglli. Ihulymion, v. 2. 
If Hum dost It half so gravely, so malestically, both in 
word and matter, hang me np hy the heels tor a rabbit. 
FucXcr. Shak., 1 Hen. IV.. IL 4. 4S0. 

2. A gull; n dupe; n eoiiy. See eon;/, 7. 
rabbit-warren (rnb'if-wor’on), a. A piece of 
grouiid npproprinted to tbo iicr-serviitioii niid 
breeding of rabbits. 

rabblei (mb'l), |‘.; prof, niid pp. rabbled, ppr. 
rabbting. [Also ravel; < ME. rablen, spciik con- 
fiiBodly ; ef. OD. rabbeten, elintter, trille, toy, = 
G. ditil. rabbeln, robbrin, elintter, pvnttlo; cf. 
Jrij. rahntare, scold, < L. rabnia, a brawling ad- 
voeiitc, a pettifogger. Cf. Gr. /tajiuamr, make 
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■ a noise, If. rapal, noise, rapach, noisy. Gaol, ra- 
pair, a noisy fellow. The word may have been 
in part confused or associated with ramble; cf. 
dial. rnhhUnp, winding, r.ambling.] 1. intrans. 
To speak confusedly; taUe incoherently ; utter 
nonsense. 

II. trails. To nttev confusedly or incolior- 
rntly; gabhle or chatter out. 

Let tliy tunge serve tliyn liert in skylle, 

And rahlc not wordes recheles owt of rcson. 

• MS. Cantah. IX ii. 38, f. 2L {llalliurll.) 

Thus, father Tmves, yon may sec my rashness to rahhlc 
out tlie Scriptures without purpose, time [in other editions 
nuie], or reason. 

J. Bradford, Letters (P.irker Soc., 185.3), II. 23. 

[Ohsoloto or prov. Eng. and Scotch in hotli 

J15CS.] 

rabble- (rab'l), «. and a. [Early mo«l. E. raJilr; 
rahrl ; rahhlc^ jV.'] I. 1. Atnmul- 
tuou*; crowd of vulgar, noisy people; a con- 
fused, disorderly assemblage; a nioh. 

I saw, I say, come out of London, even unto the prc'i- 
cnceof the prince, n great rnWcof mean and light por«ones, 
Afc/iain, The Scholcjua^ter I. 

Tlien the Nabob VIziernndhis rotitife made their nppe tr- 
ance. and hastened to plunder the camp of the valiant 
enemies. Maraulai/, U arren Ilaslings. 

2. Specifically, the mass of common people: 
the ignorant iiopulace ; the mob: v ith tne defi- 
nite article. 

Th^ rnhblc now such frecihim did enjoy 
As winds at sea that use It In di-tro>. 

I)rti(ln\, Astnra ileilux, 1 43. 

3. Any confused crowd or a‘J'-omblmTO ; a haji- 
har.anl conglomeration or aggi-cgato, especial- 
ly of things trivial or ignobl(‘. 

Tliismbcreant (Mahomet) . . . Instituted ami puhlMicd 
a sect, or rather a rnbfdr, of aliborultulde prccoptes and 
detestable counselled, thereby to chauiigc the vertm>u% 
and therewith to delight the vicious and wicked. 

(/uroiro, IfCtters (tr. by Helloue®. 1577), p. 327. 

For the pnlacc they may gcuo the rtadera, after such a 
raf-tr of scliolastical precepts which lie tetlinus, tlie«e re* 
ports being of the nature of matters hl'-torleall, they are 
to bo embraced. /bdtrnAam, Arte of I'.ng. roe.«le, p 221 
niod, liuttorflics ftnats, Pecs, and all the rab/drf 
Of other Inject#!. 

Siilivdor, tr. of Du Parlay s \Vj*ek>-, I .*>. 
sSyiL L Mob, v\c. 

II. a- Pertainingtoorconsistijigof a rnbblo ; 
riotous; tumultuous; disorderly; vulL'ar; low. 

To gratify the lnrbamu« p.irtj of my audience, I gave 
them a sliort ro^Wr-Pcene. berau«e the inol* (n« they call 
them) are rcpre«entcd by I'lulareh and l’ol)!i|us «ilii the 
same character of basotusd ami cnwardlee. 

Ifn/drn, Ckfinicne«, Pref. 

ITnw could any one of PiigUdb education and prattlque 
suallow such a low. rahbtr suggfdtiofr' 

licjrr Sorth, Pxarneit, p, (/^unW.) 

The victory, of Peaiitnnnt proveil to MacMalion tliat Ids 
only rc«ourcc* left «ns to aliandon the attempt (o teach 
Pitilne, and to concentrate his rnWfe anu) around the 
frontier fortress of .Si-dan. Plptuarck, I. M'*. 

rabble- (rabM), r. t. ; pret. and p[». rahhlfd, ppr. 
rafihUtifi. [(. rnhhft^, )i.] To assault in a vio- 
lent and disorderly inanncr ; mob. [Si'olch,] 

I'nliappily, throughout a large jiart of .Scotlanil. (lie 
clergy of the establlslied church were, to use tin- phni‘‘C 
then common, rabllfd. Maraulat/, Hl.st Lug., xlli. 

Tlic dc«olatlon of Ireland, the ma">acre nf (flcucor, the 
abandonment of the Parleri cnhirilfitfl, tin- rnl'hUua nf 
nMut 300 Pplscopal clergymen in Scotland . , . 

Lcchr, r.ng, in 1^*111 (”enl , i. 

It seems but ns yesterday since In tlic stri ets of Pdln* 
burgb ladles were insulted and rahlArd on their «ay to a 
medical lecturc-rooni, 

Vorimqtdhj Urr., N. S., XXXIX. la 

rabble*^ (rab'I), a. [< OE. roafilc. l'\ rrihh, an 
implement for .stirring or ini.xing, a poker, oti-., 
dial. vf.ftnhJr, < Jj. rutahuhnn, MJj. also mtalm- 
Ivm, a poker or sltovel.] An iron bar bent at 
rigid angles at one end, used in the operation 
of puddling for stirring the melted iron, so as 
to allow it to bo more fullv exposed to the ac- 
tion of tlic air and the lining of tlie furiiaee. 
rabble^ (rab'I), r. f. ; pret. and pp. rahhUd, ppr, 
rahhliiifj. To stirand skim with 

a rabhle or pnddling-tool, ns melted iron in a 
furnace. 

rabble-fish (rab'l-fish), u. Fish generally re- 
jected for market, as the dogfishes, rays, gur- 
nard.s, scad, and wrasses. [West of Eng.] 
rabblement^ (rab'l-ment), «. [< raJihlc^ + 

-me«f.] Idle, sillytalk; babblement. ITalliirrU. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rabblement-t (rab'l-ment), u. [Formerly also 
ral/kmeut ; < rahhlc^ -f ’ 1. Afumiiltu- 
ous crowd or aHsemblago ; a disorderly rout; a 
rabble. 

The flr«t troupe, wan a mouBtrous rutfcnicnf 
Of fowlc miBflhapen wlghtcB, 

Spejver, K. Q., II. xl. 8. 
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The rabbUment hooted, and clapped their chopped hands, 
Shak., J. C., 1. 2. 246. 

I saw . , . giants and dwarfs. 

Clowns, conjurors, posture-masters, harlequins, 

Amid the uproar of the rabbleme7it, 

Perform their feats. Wordsioorth, Prelude, vii. 

2, Refuse; dregs. Malliioell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rabbler (rab'lfer), w. One who works with or 
uses a rabble, especially in the operation of 
puddling. 

rabbling (rab'ling), rt. Same as ramhlhig. See 
ramble. [Prov. Eng.] 

rabboni(ra-b6'ni),?/. [Hob.: secrflrWu.] Liter- 
all}', ‘my great master’: a title of honor among 
the .Tews; specifieall}', the highest title given 
to doctors or expounders of the law. It. was 
juililicly given to only seven persons of great 
eminence, all of the scdiool of Hillel. 

She turned herself, .'iiid saith unto him, Itabboni; which 
is to say. Master |i. e., TiacherJ. John xx. 16. 

rabd, rabdoid, etc. See rhabd^ etc. 
rabel. u. Same as rrhec. 

Rabelaisian (rnb-e-la'zi-an), a. [< F. rabelai’ 
sfcifj < Unbelni.s (see dof.).] Of or pertaining to 
Francois Rabelais (about 1400-1553), a French 
priest, author of “Gnrgautua and Pnntagrucl”; 
resembling or suggestive of Rabelais and tbo 
charael eristics of his thought and style. Com- 
]>aro rautiif/ntrlisut. 

Olc.inis of the tnicBt poetical PcncUiIlity nltcrnntc in him 
[John .Skelton) wItJi an .ilmost hnital coarseness. He was 
trulj hefore Unhelal'*. 

Loirdl, N. A. Rev., OXX. 340. 
rabctL, »• An obsolete spelling of rabbit^. 
rabet-f, n. An obsolete spelling of rabbet. 
rabi^t, »• An obsolete sptdling of rabbi. 
rabi- (rab'i). n. [Also written rnbbcc; < Hind. 
raid, tlio sju'ing, the crop tlien gathered.] The 
great grain-crop of Ilindiistaii, consisting of 
wlient, barley, oats, ami inilhd. It h the Irwt of 
the tlireeciop®, Ik lug laid down hi AugUBtand Scptcnihcr, 
partly »*ii laml uhlch has lain fallow and partly on himl 
I'htch ha<» l>ecn cleared of thvhhadoee or earliest crop. 
It furnidic** al»oii( il\u sKlecnthH of the food-Biipply In a 
normal ar 

rabiatc (ra'bi-al), O. f< ML. rabiatu'f, pp. of 
rabiar< , go mad. rave, rage. < I*, rabies, mad- 
nevs: -eo rabirs. ( 'f. rm/c. ro/vL] Rabid; inml- 

di'iicd. 

All ' \e uor««* than ilosge** rafnatr. 

Lnutfittafinn of .Vorj/ Maffdnlcn. 

rabiator (ni'bi-a tor), w. [< ML. mbiator, a 
furious man. < rabiarr, rave, go mud: see rain- 
ate. 'I'Ih* 1 uA/ofj/rr, a robber, bully, It. ra- 
bafitrr, a roblM-r. < ML. ^rubator, does not seem 
to be connertrd ] A furious anima! or person ; 
a violent, gn c'l\ jierson. [Scotch.] 
rabictrah'ik). o. f< ;7t/u(<.s) + -m.] Oforper- 
tainingto rahje.s: afTi'cted or euused by rabie.s. 

Of clirht nnv.icrhialed dogB. six Biicciunhcd to tlio In* 
tru'emms iiM>ctil.itini) of rahir matter. 

Tandolt. Int !«• I«mIv Maiiilltotra tr. of Life of Pasteur, 

ip. 40. 

Ill tlie hitrnal it (a dog) nianifests ratdc syinptoinB. 

Medical Xctcf, XLVIII. 223. 
rabid (rab'id), a. [=OF. rabi, rabit =: Sp. rd- 
Indo = Pg. It. rabtdo, < L. rabidns, mad, furious, 
< rahrre, ho mud, rago: see ro/u>.v, and ef. rape, 
a.] 1, Furioii.s; raging; mad. 

With rabid liniiger feed upon your kind. 

Pn/den, tr. Ovid's .Mctaim»rpli , \v. 2.58. 
Like rabid HiiakcH that sting soiiic gentle child 
Who brings then) f«M»d SMle;/, Revolt of Islnni, v. 7. 

.Slec|» Is t he f lire ant Idote of hiBanity, the cure of Idiocy. 
. without nhoFcp'itent aiMMlyncscvcrj’ creature would 
run rabid. .1, Jf. Alcott, Table-Talk, p 71. 

2. S|>c<'ifical1y — (a) AfTected with rabies or liy- 
drophohia, ns a <Iog, wolf, horse, or man; liy- 
ilrophobic ; Iliad, (b) iVrtainingto rahics; ns, 
rabid viriiw. — 3. Excessively or foolislily in- 
tense; rampant: as, a rafad Tory ; n rabid tee- 
totah-r. 

Ill the rabid desire to Bay Boniclhhig easily, I scarcely 
knew what I uttered at nil. 7*oe, Tales, I, 280. 

rabidity (ru-lud'Mi), ». [< ML. rabidita(t-)s, 
rahidno^s, <! ]j. ra/ada.s’, rabid : hco rabid. j The 
state «/l boingrabid; rabidnoss; specifically, ra- 
bies. [Ifarc.] 

Although tlic trnn hvdropholiia has hecii Kcncmlly 
applied to this terrible dlscape, I have preferred that of 
rabies, orrabiditi/, nsliclng more characteristic of the chief 
phenomena inunlfestcd by R both la man and the lower 
nnhnals. Copland, Diet. iTact. Med., Uutdep, § 2. 

I fear that he (Macaulay] is one of (hose wlio, like the 
individual whom lie has most sttidied, will **glve up to 
party what wosmeantfor mankind.” Atanyrate, lieiuust 
get rid of Ills rabidit]/. lie ^vrites now on all sutijccts ns 
if he certainly Intended to be a renegade. 

Dwrarli, Young Duke, v. 6. 

rabidly (rab'id-li), adv. [< rabid + In 

a rabid manner; madly; furiously. 


raccourcy 

rabidness (rab'id-nes), n. [< rabid + -jtm,] 
Tbo state of being rabid; furiousness; mad- 
ness. 

rabies (ra'bi-ez), n. [< L. rabies, rage, mad- 
ness, fury: see rage, n.'] An extremely fatal 
infectious disease of man and many other ani- 
mals, 5vith predominant nervous symptoms. 
In man (where it is called hydrophobia) the period of in- 
cubation lasts in a majority of cases from three to six 
months or more. Cases where it is said to have lasted 
several years are ill sustiined. The outbreak begins with 
malaise, anorexia, headache, and slight difUcuItyin swal- 
lowing. After one or two days of these prodromal symp- 
toms the stage of tonic spasms begins, most marked at 
first in the pharyngeal muscles and in the attempt to swal- 
low', especially liquids, but proceeding to involve the 
respiratory muscles and others of the trunk and those of 
the extremities. These convulsions are accompanied by 
extreme anxiety and oppression, and may be elicited by 
any stimulus, but especially by attempts to drink or by the 
sound or sight of liquids. They may last from a few min- 
utes to half an hour. The pulse-rate increases, the tem- 
perature is more or less raised, and there may be decided 
delirium. After from one to three days the period of 
paralysis succeeds, followed shortly by death. The mor- 
tality after the development of the malady is nearly 100 
per cent. The disease is communicated to man by inocu- 
lation from a rabid animal, usually by a dog-bite. The 
maximum niimbcrof inoculations occur in the early spring 
or winter, the minimum in late summer or fall. The sa- 
liva of rabid dogs seems to he somewhat rabigenic two or 
tliree days before the animal shows any evident signs of 
ill-health. Of persons bitten by rabid animals only a frac- 
tion develop rabies, estimated at from IG per cent, for light 
w’ounds tlirougli the clotliing up to 80 per cent, for wounds 
of exposed parts, TIio records of Tasteur’s laboratories 
show a reduction to less than 1 per cent, when such 
persons are treated by his method. See Pasteurism. 
rabietic (rfi-bi-ct'ik), a. [Irreg. < rabies + -ct 
+ -tc.] Pertainiiig or relating to rabies; oftho 
nature of or resembling rabies. 

To M, Graiichcr was most justly accorded the very 
agreeable task of expounding in a few’ simple and un- 
ndonicd sentences the results of the antl-ralnctic treat- 
ment of M. rasteur. Xaturc, XXXIX. 73. 

rabific (rfi-bif'ik), a. [< L. rabies, madness, 4- 
faccrc, make (see -/tc),] Communicating ra- 
bies or canine madness; capable of causing 
liydrophobia. 

Paldfic virus is obtained from a rabbit which has died 
after Inoculation by trepanning. Xncyc. PriU, XX. 202. 

rabigenic (rab-i-jen'ik), a. [< L. rabies, mad- 
ness, + gignerc, generc, produec, ■>/ *^gci\f bear, 
produce: see -/jru.] Same as ' 

rabinett (rab'i’-not), «. [Origin obscure.] A 
small piece of ordunneo formcrlj' in use, weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds, and caiTjnng a ball about 
1^ inches in diameter. 

rabioust (ra'bi-us), a. [< OF. rahieux = Sp. 
rabioso = Pg. rairoso = It. rahbioso, < L. rahi- 
osus, full of rago, raging, < rabies, rajje, fury: 
see rrt^/c.s' and m( 7 r.] Wild; raging; fierce. 

r.thelrctl Inngnlsblng in minde and body, Edmond his 
Bonne, siirnamed Ironside (to oppose youth to youthX was 
Imploycd against thisrnWou^ inuador. 

Daniel, Hist. Eng., p. 16. {Davies.) 

rabitet, ». [^lE., also rabett, rahyghte, war- 

horsc, < Icel. rdbifr, an Arabian steed (cf. Icel. 
rdldfnr, Arabs), = JIHG. rdrit, ravit, a war- 
liorsc, < OF. arahit, arrabi, an Arabian horse, < 
.trabe, Arab: see Arab."] A war-horse. 

Syr Oyc bestrode a rohyghtc. 

That was moche ami lyghte. 

MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38, f. 121. {Ilallnvell ) 
rabonet, a- [= Sp. rdbano =z pg. rabaiio, rabdn, 
< L. rnplinuiis, a radish ; see Itophanus,'] A rad- 
ish. (icrnrdc, Horball. 

rabot (rab'pt), a. [< F. rahot: see rabbet.'] A 
Iiard-wood nibber used in nibbing marble to 
prepare it for polishing. E. II. Knight. 
raca (ril'kjl), a. [Formerly also racha ; LL. 
raca, < Gr. Jinhn, < dial, rvhd, an insulting 
ciiithot of doubtful moaning, connected per- 
haps with raq, spit, spit upon (Ar. riq), or 
with riqd, empty, valueless (Ar. ra'iq, vain, 
futile).] Worthless; naught: a transliterated 
word occuiTing in Mat. v. ‘22, common among 
tlio Jews in Christ’s time as an expression of 
contempt. 

raccahout (rak'a-hot), Tt. [< F. raeahont, a cor- 
niptionof Ar. rdqnut, rdqout, or rdqaout, anour- 
ishing starch witli analeptic properties. But 
this Ar. word may bo the F. ragoiti, OF. ragoxist, 
imported into tho East during the (irusades: see 
ragout.] A starch or meal prepared from the 
edible acorns of tho belote oak, Quercus BallO’ 
to, sometimes recommended ns a food for inva- 
lids. iUIxed with sugar nud ammatics, it is used by the 
Arnha ns a substitute for chocolate. (L’ncyc. Diet.) The 
Bo-callcd racahout des Arabex, sold in FTnnce, is a mixture 
made from cdililc acorns, salep, chocolate, potato-starch, 
rice Hour, vanilla, and sugar. Laroxisse. 

raccoon, U. See raeoou. 
raccourcy (m-kor'si), a. [< OF. raccoiirci, pp. 
of raccourcir, shorten, cutoff, < rc-, again, 4- ac~ 
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racemation 


courcir, shorten, < a- + courts short: see curt,'] 
in lm\, same as coitiicd, 

race! (ras), n. [Early mod. E. also rase; < ME. 
rase, ras, commonly recs, res, a rush, running, 
swift course, swift cuiTont, a trial of speed, 
etc., < AS. rieSy a rush, swift course, onset (cf, 
gdr-rirs, * spear-rush,^ fight with spears), = Icel. 
rds, a race, running, course, chaniiol: see racc^, 
v,y and cf. racc'^. The AS. form Vies, ME. rccs, • 
res, would produce a mod. E. ^reese; the form 
in noun and verb, race, prop, rerse, is due to the 
Scand. cognates, and perhaps also in part, in 
the verb, to confusion ■with racc^y r.] 1. A 

rush; running; sw’iffc course. 

■Whenno tliei were wnr of jrolses, 

Tliei fleyso nwny jU in a res. 

Cursor Mundi. (JlalluvcU.) 
That I ful ofle, in snche n m, 

Am woryo of mj n owen lyf. 

OoU'CTy Conf. Amnnt. 

3’he night of mnny birds Is snifter tlinn tho race of nny 
beasts. liacon, Nnt. IJist, § OSl. 

2. A course which has to bo run, passed over, 
or gono through; onward movouient or pro- 
gression; career. 

Ilmv soon hath thy prediction, fleer hlcst, 

Jtcasured tlds transient world, tho race of time. 

Till time stand ll\‘d! .ViVfon, V. 1.., xll. ftr>t. 

r.ternlty ! that houndlesH liaec 
WUlcli Time himself can never run. 

Congreve, Imlt. of Horace, IT. xlv. 1. 
Succeeding Venrs their happv liuee shnll rtin, 

And \go unheeded hy DellgM come on. 

7‘Wor, Henry and nunua. 
My Arthur, whom I fihall not pco 
Till all my widow'd race ho run. 

Teiiuiikon, In .Mejuorlam, 1\. 

3. A contest of speed; a oompotitivo trial of 
speed, ospeeinllyin running, but also in ndinL^ 
driving, sailing, rowing, walking, or any modi* 
of progression, llic plural, uf>cd absolutely, comtnonlj 
means a Hcrlc* of horse-races nin at a set time over a reg- 
ular course os, to go to tlic rn(V» ; tho Pp'orn races. 

To tho blschopo In n ras he ran. 

Old Kug, Metr, JlomHirs, 1. 111 . 
Part on tlie plain. »)r In tlic nlr publlmc, 
rpon tho wing «r In sulfl rare cojitend, 

Aant tho Obinplan games Mtltou, V. L, 11 vjt*. 

The races were then called bell courses, heeati»<e . . tlie 

prlzewnsasllverbell Sports and l'astlnie«, p. 107. 

4t. (’ouiNo, ns of events ; progivs'^. 

The pn)«eeuflon anti race of the war carrlclh tlio defen- 
limit to n««!all and Invnde tho niielenl and liiduldtate pat- 
rimony of tho llrsl nggre.'^sor. Haeon, War with Spain. 

Of. Struggle; conflict; tumult; trouble, 

othes hue him swuren In stude thcr ho wes, 

To hucii him Indd nnt tr»‘wc for nllea oiinnos re*. 

I^xeeuttein of Sir Simnn /'VatirCdilUl fl Il.illad«, VI ’JTti). 

Hem rued tlie re* that tliei no test had, 

Alisatnulero/ Maeedtntie {Z. T. .s ), 1. 

Knlelleho In that the recuuerore that mo falle«, 

As whan 1 hauo mil hap to hero of that barne. 

nf ralrrii'’ (H. I*.. T. fl X 1. TT.». 

6t. Course; line of onward movement; way; 
route. 

Tlie souldlcr vlctonrcr Is not woontc to spare any that 
commcttio in his ra*e 

It. Kden, tr of Peter Martyr (First PcKihs on America, 
fed. Arbor, p. ll.’JX 

Consolation race, see eon*ofaf ion.— Flat raco, a horse- 
race over level or clear grtniiul, nsojipo’»edtoahiirdle-r.u*e 
or steeplccJiase.— Obstaclo-raco. Seu ohanele. 
race^ (ras), r. ; pret. and pp. rr/r^r/, j)])!-. racing. 
[< ME. r«vc/i, re.srn, rush, run. hasten, < AS. r.v - 
.^an, rush, move violently, also rush on, atfaek, 
rusli into; = OD. rdsev, rage. = ML(i. rasat, 
!NirKT. G, rasnif rage. = leel. rasa = Sw. 

Dan. ro.vr, raee, rush, huny: see rare‘s, 1. 
Tlie form race, proj). rase, is due to tlie .Seand. 
cognates: seo the noun.] I. tnlrans. 1. To run 
swiftly; run in, or as if engaged in, a contest 
of speed, 

Snlndla began to rase for Ire 

iliehard Coer de Linn, 1. aotri. 

Therari*n^7 place, c.all’d the Illpix>dromUH, wlttmut the 
gate «'f (’anopus, wa'i probably In the plain towards the 
canal /’orc/cAc, Description of tlic Hast, I. 10. 

Hut I begon 

To tlirld the musky-clrclcd mnzes, wind 
And dunbte in nntl out (he bolca, and race 
By all tho fountains . fleet I was of foot. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iv, 

2. To run with iinconlrollcd speed; go or re- 
volve ■wildly or with improper nccelemtion: 
rfaid of a stoam-engino, a wlicel, n sliin’s screw, 
or tho like, when rosistanco is diminiHliod with- 
out coiTCspoudiug diminution of power. 

No centrifugal governor could have po fnfilantaneously 
cut olf the fiteam : It would not have acted till tlic engine 
began to race. 

S. P. Thompson, Dynamo-Blecl. 'Mnch., p. t)3. 

A big steamer In n heavy scaw.ay often rests upon two 
waves, one under lierlwwB and tho other under her stem, 


while the 'midship section has practically no support from 
the vvator ; and, ngain, her bows will bo almost out of wa- 
ter and her screw rff«n£f. Set. Amcr., N. S,, LVII, 144. 

3. To praetiso horse-racing as an occupation; 
bo engaged in tho business of running norses. 

IL trails, 1. To cause to run or move swift- 
ly push or drive onward in, or as if in, a trial of 
speed: as, to raco a horse; to race steamers. — 
2. To run, or cause horses, etc., to run, in com- 
petition with; coutond.ngainst in a raco. 

Swore, boxed, fought cocks, and raced their neighbor’s 
liorses. Irving, Knickerbocker, p. 170. 

[Colloquial in both uses.] 
race^ (f’us)) particular use of racc^j as ^ a 

swiftly running slreain^; but perhaps in part 
due to OF. rascy raise, a ditch, cliannel, = Pr. 

a chaunol ; origin uncertain.] A strong 
or rapid current of ivator, or tho channel or 
passage for sucli a current ; a powerful cmTont 
or heavy soa sometimes produced by tho meet- 
ing of Wo tides: ns, tho Jiace of Alderney; 
Portland Jiacc. 

This evening (ho Talbot weighed and w'cnt back to tho 
Cowe<». because her anchor would not hold hero, tljo tide 
set wU!i so Rtrong a race. 

U’inthrop, Hist. Kow Hnglaiul, I. 4. 


of like existences : as, the human race; tho raco 
of statesmen; the equine or the feline race. 

That provident care for the welfare of the offspring 
whlcli is BO strongly evinced by many of the insect race. 

Say. 

7t. A line or series; a course or succession; 
used of things. 

A race of wicked acts 
Shall flow out of my anger, and o’erspread 
The world’s wide face. B. Jonson, Sejanus, ii. 2. 

Sf. A strong peculiarity by which the origin 
or species of anything may be recognized, as, 
especially, the flavor of wine. 

Order. There camo not six days since from Hull a pipe 
of rich canary. » . . 

Oreedy, Is it of the right race? 

Massinger, New Way to Pay Old Debts, i. 3. 

9t. Intrinsic character; natural quality or dis- 
position; hence, spirit; vigor; pith; raciness. 

Now I give my sensual race the rein. 

Shale., Id. for jr., li. 4. ICO. 
I think the Epistles of Phalaris to have more race, more 
spirit, more force of wit and genius than any others I have 
ever seen. Sir IF. Temple, Anc. and Mod. Learning. 
=Svn. Tribe, Clan, etc, Becpeople. 

II. a. Of or pertaining to a race. [Rare.] 


Near the sides of ctinmicls and near tho tnoulliR cf bays 
the changes of the currents are very complex; mul near 
tiic headlands Heparntlng two bays there Is usually nt cer- 
tain times a very swift current, termed a race. 

Encyc. BriL, XXTII. nr>:i- 
(u) A canal or watercourse from a dnm to a water-wlieel : 
Rpcclflcnlly called tlio ht'ttd^raee. H>) The wntcrcoinsc 
which leads away tho water after it leaves tho uhccl: 
spcclHcally called tlio 

race'' (I'iis), n. mul «. [< P. ymv (> (1. r<i.s>.r, 
rnce — S«’. rax = Dan. race, breed of borscs, 
ete.), dinl. ruire = I’r. S]i. ra:n — Vp. ra^a = 
It. race, breed, biiengc, < OlIG. rd:, 

rd:a, MIIG. rci: (0. rixx), line, seratcb, stroke, 
iiiiirk, = Icel. m(r, scr:>te)i,< rita. scrntch, = AS. 
«'r/to»=:K. irr/fe; HceirriVe. Noconncclion with 
yard, root, < L. railix, tbonf-h roet" may have 
been inllneneed by (bis word in sotne of its 
uses: see rorr'.] I' ii, 1. A (-enoaloKienllinc or 
stock; a elnss of person.s allied by descent from 
iieomiuounneestry; linonRo; family; kindred: 
as, tlio Ijevites wore- a rarr of priests; to be of 
roval or of iftnoble rarr. 


Tho pjTaailda arc rare monuments. 

A'cic Princeton Pev,, V. 23.*;. 

race ' (ras), n, [Formerly also r«"c; < OF. rai'x, 
raix = Sp. rah = Pg. rah = It. radicc, a root, 
< L. radix, a root: seo radix, radish.'] A root. 
Sco racc-giiigcr, and /mad, 13 (n). 

I have 0 Kommon of hacon, and t»vo razes of RinRer, to 
ho dollvorcd as far as ClmrinR Oross. 

Shak., 1 non. IV., il. 1. 27. 

Ily my troth, I spent eleven pence, beside three roers nt 
RinRcr. 

Greene and Lodge, Looking Glass for Lend, and Lag. 
race'’! (ras),!', t. [< JIE.rncca,r(Wca,bynpberesis 
from araccii, root np : see aracd, and cf. raxliii.] 
To tear up; snateb away hastily. 

At Icr lie liediclldo towardc tlic Her, and saiigh tlie llcsshe 
tlint tlie knniic linddc rosted that svas tlie I-nouRli, and 
raced it oil ivilli his liondcs madly, and reiilc it n-somlcr In 
pi'cos. Merlin tli. 1’.. T. S,), ill. 124. 

And rans It fromo his riclic iiieac mid rystc Ilia soiidyrc. 

Moiir zirtUure (L. L. T. S.), 1. :iC2. 


. race"!, r. /. An obsolete form of rasd, razd, 

she Is a Rciillmvotnmi of srry nhsoltilo ln hn\ lour, and raco' (ras), a. [Origin obsenre.] Aealenroons 
r.t a R.«d rarr. It. ./earn,,, KpU'.riii', 111. 2. ,,n„erction in brick-earth. [Prov. Eng.] 

Imdh'imiemitto oi’n L"lw'."C’ " ere at llrst siipimscd to he pchWes la one of the 

^o tuUh iron mUltr ( n fnoli h fact. . snmpic.t from Tnntnh prove on examination to be cnlcare- 

Savage, Ihc BaMnni. [oncrellons (rare or kunkur). 

2. An ethnical stock; a groat uivision of nmn- J*roe. Boy. Soc., XXXIX. 213. 

kind having in common certain dislingiii.shiiig (rn-sfi'). «• 1“ same ns indented. 
pliysieal peentinniios, mid thus ii eomprehen- yaco-card (ras'kiird), a. A printed card coii- 
sive class appearing to be dern-ed from n di.s- infonnntion about tlio rnces to bo run 

tinel priinitivc soureo: ns, tlio CuHcnsinn rnec ; • 


tlieMoiigolinnrore/tbeNogrorrtrr, Sco man,l. 

I cannot with any neenrnry speak of the Lagllsh rarr; 
that woiitd lie clnimliig for ourselves lisi great a place 
niiioiig tile nations of Ihe earth. 

/,* .1. J'rrrmnn, Atiier. Ia'cIs-, p. 1 1. 

3. A trilml or iiatioiml .stock; ndivisionor siili- 
division of one of tlie great riieinl stoeks of 
iiiaiikind, disliiignisbed Iiy minor peeulinrities: 
as, tlio Celtie rare; tlio Fiiinie rarr is a brnneh 
of tlio Mongolian; Ihe English, Freneli, and 
.Spaniards are mixed rarrs. — 4. The limnaii 
family; tinman hoings ns a class; maiikiml: 
shortened form of human rarr; ns, Ihe fn 


nt n mooting on n rnco-conrsc. 

I remeniher It hccniifc I went to Lpsom mcc.s that year 
to pell rarr cards, 

Magheie, London Lahoar and London Poor, I. 431. 

race-clotb (ras'kliMh), n. A saddle-cloth used 
in Iiorso-racing, linving pockets tor tho weights 
timt may bo proserilicd. 

race-courBB (ras’kors), a. 1. A plot of gi-ound 
laid out for liorsc-rncing, linving a track for the 
liorses, nsnnlly cllipticnl, nnd nccoramodntions 
for tho participnnts nnd spectators. — 2. Tho 
canal along wliich wntcris convoyed toorfrom 
a wntor-whoel. 


the rarr. 


tiiro prospects of tlio-rnei'; Ihe elevation of race-CUp (ras knp), ii. j^ioco of pinto foi'ming 
■ ‘ n prize III a horse-rncp. Originally sueli a piece 

of plate had the fonn of a goblet or drinking- 
enp, avlicncp llie nnnio. 

race-ginger (riis'.iin'jer), n. Ginger in the root, 
or not piilvorizod. 

race-groiind (ras'gronnd), n. Ground nppro- 
iiriatod to races. 


IT troin liatiiril apeelep or varlcuia 111 llieir lemieney i ..is 

eiert to tiielrerlgliiidclianicteni.niid loselhoseartlh- race-horSB (ras hor.s), a, 1. A horse urea or 
ly aeiiiilied. when they arc lifi to tliemselvcs. Jinny kopt fof racing omtiining in contests; n horse 
iiH.iinlK of mcei have licen produced and iinined. yii„s j], eoinpotition. Tho laodern mce-horsc, 


She lin<i no coi«i»nnlonR of mortal race. 

ShrUr-y, flcn*>Itl\t* linnl, U. 4, 

0. A breed, stodc, or htrain of doinoslientcd 
niuiimlR or cuUivnlcd phiiit.s; nii nrlificinUy 
jiropngntcd nnd perpeiuiiled varioly. Sucb racts 
(lilliTfrom natural apccIvH or vnricllts In thrlr tcnib’nry 
to ie\ 
dally 
tliouHanilK 

Tlicrv Ih q rarr of Bbeepin (lih country with four liorns, 
two of tliem tuniliig upwanlH. nnil (wo <iou im nrdR. 

Vocoele, Dv’tcrlpllon of the East, IT. l. ino. 

Tlic tiutli of till* principle of prepotency comes out more 
clearly when dWInct *ace* arc cimssed, 

Darain, Vnr. of AnlinnlB nnd I’lants, xlv. 
Spcclflcally— (n) In zonl., n gcnprnpliic.'d variety; nsub- 
specie**, clinracterlstlc of n given faunal area, Intcrgradlng 
wltli another f«»nii of the Bnme Bpecle** (fc) In bnt. : (1) A 
variety so Il\eil ns to reproduce Itself willi considerable 
certainty by accil. Knees may be of spontniu'ons origin 
or the result of artlflclnl selection. (2) In a broader use, 
nny variety, Rnhspecles, species, or group of very similar 
sncclcB wliose characters aro continued thiougn succes- 
slve generations. IJeutham, Address to I.Inn. Soc., IBCD. 
6. Aiij' fixed clnsflof Iteings moro or loss broadly 
difTorcutiatod from nil others; atty geuoral ag- 
gregate of lunukind or of nuitnals cousidcred as 
a class apart; a porpotunted or continuing lino 


... cornpotiti' 

though far Inferior to tlio Arab In point of ciiclurance, Is 
perhaps tho finest horse In the world for moderate heats, 
mich HR those on common race-tracks. It Is generally 
lonper-bodlcd than the hunter, and the same power of 
leaping Is not required. 'Ihls animal is of Arabian, Ber- 
i)cr, or 'rnrkish c.xtrnctlon. Improved nnd perfected by 
careful crossing nnd training. Sec racer, 2. 

2. Tlie stcnnicr-duck. — 3. A renr- 
liorso; nny mantis. 

race-knife (vas'iuf), n. A tool with a 
bent-over lip for scribing, marking, 
numbering, and other purposes. E. 

IT. Kmqht. 

raceraation(i’ns-(>mri'shqu),7f. [<LL. 
roc(7/mfi‘o(a-), the gleaning of grapes, 

< Ij. raccmvsy a cluster of grapes; see raceme.} 
1. Tho gatlioring or trimming of clusters of 
grapes. [Rare.] 



racematlon 

Hnvlng IiroiiRlit over some curious Instrumonts out of 
Italy for TOcrmafion, engrafting, anil inoculating I?o,vas 
a great master in tlie use of them. ‘“‘"fc. «o was 

Bp. Burnet, Bp. Bedell, p. 120 . (Latham.) 

2. A cluster, ns of gr.npes; tlio state of beintr 
1-aceraoso, or Imviiig clustorod folUeles, ns a 
glaiKl. [Rare.] ^ 

The whole racemation or cluster of cfrps. 

Sir T. Broimc,’'\iile. Err., iil, 23. 
raCGlna (rn-sem ), n. [=p. raceme, a cluster, 
_ hp. Pg. ractmo = It. racemo, < L. racemus, a 
cluster of grapes; allied to 6r. /wf (gen. Aodd 
a lierrj- esp. a gi'ape. Of. rnfcini, from the same 
source.] A cluster; specifically, in hot., a sim- 
ple inflorescence of the centripetal or indeter- 
minate t^ pe, in vvliich the several or many flow- 
ers are homo on somewhat equal a.xillnrv pedi- 
cels aloug a relatively lengthened a.xis orrachis 
Utmiiples arc furnished by II, e currant, tlie lilv.oMhe'. 
v.alle 3 - tlio locust etc. A raceme l.eromcs culnpoimd 
when the slnglo dowers are replaced by racerne» f.e,> 
mitormcnce, compare rpUe, mid sec cuts under .trf/rn in. 
/lorcsccnce, aiiil OrmlJiojaltim, ' 

racemed (ra-semil';, «. [< niccmr + -odd 1 
hot., disposed in racemes: said of flowers or 
fruits, or of the hranclies of a raeeinoselv eoni- 
poiiiid infloreseoiice. 

Eflce-nieeting (rtis meeting), a, A meetiiiw for 
the piirpo.so of horse-racing. '' 

How many more racc-merlinpr are there now tlian there 
were in I 6 . 1 O .' Qimrtrrtii Iter., iXLV ;o. 

racemic (rn-scm'ik), a. [< rarrmr + .„•.] Per- 
taining or relating to grajics in cluster.s, or to 
racemes^ Riiccmle add, C,neO,,, an add l=n,„erle 
n Ith tartaric acid, found along with tlie latter In the tar- 
tar olilnined from certain aIncjanUon the Ithliie It is -, 
modincatlon of the ordinary tartaric aeld. diilerlng tr..m 
It in its physical hut nntin 11a ehemle.al rmpertiea. 
cnllod jiarntnrlnrir naif. 

racemiferous (ras-c-mif'e-ms), ». [< i,. ran- 
inti.i, a cluster (see raceme), + 1 } nr = E. In art 1 
Bearing riicenie.s. 

racenuform (ra-so^ini-forni), a. E. raremnt, 
a cluster, + /ormii, form,] In hat., haviim ihe 
form of a raceme. " 

racemocarbonic (ra-.se'mo-kiir-lmn'iki, a. (< 
racemic + carhoiiic.] Formed from or eoii-ist- 
iiigof racemic and carhonie acids. _Raccmoo.ar. 

Dome acid. .s.ainc at (lc.’rixalie arid (wlilch see under 
(itfninlic). 

rSCGDlOSS <7. [wM^o iv/rv V • — I' 

raccmeitx = Sp. I>g. racimo-o = It. ran m,a„, 

< L, racrmn.vm, full of gr.i|ie.s, < ran mat, luineli 
of grape.s: .«ce raceme, raitia.] 1. In hai.-. (a) 
Ilaniig the character nr appearance of a ra- 
ceme: .said of a llower-cliisler. (//) Arranged 
in nacemes: said of the flowers.— 2. In anal., 
clustered or aggregate, ns a gland; Inning 
ducts which divide and siilidivide and end in 
hillielies of follicles. Jt Is a common line of cl.m- 
dubr structure, well ctcmiilllle<l |„ ihe snlu.uw ginnds 
and the pancrc.is. .see cot under /"loInl.-Racemoao 

adenoma, a tumor origin:, ting from gl.nidiil.irtl-iie and 

rcsumoiifi;: clo<oly the tiiipv.imnci; juul fiinjcturi* ff rv r:\< v* 
nioscphnd ; found In the hrejist raid In F-iIl^nn and 
ceoiis 

rsCGniOS6l7 (rns ttdv. So ns to fonii 

or rcFOinblo a raceme or raoemos. 
rscGmous (ras^c-rntis or ra-fiu'ititip). (t. Same* 
as raremasr. 

raCGinule (ras o-mul), v. [< NTj, ^racf'mtduny 
<ltm. of h. racemua, n clustor: son rnnmr.'\ In 
hnt., a small rnoemo. 

racemulose (ra-ficm'u-los), a. [< XL. rnrrmu- 
fofnv, full of small racemes, < *nirrniuhis, n 
small raceme: scG rarnniilr.] In fmi., 
hVxjif; n racomiilo, jir arrnii^rfsl in racomnlrs. 
racG-platG (T^is^plfit), ji, A wmimJjt-iroii or 
stool travor.sinf:-plalform for Iicavy ^uns, upon 
^vliicih tlic ^cjin is moved in a horizontal arc and 
movf.s backward in recoil, 
racGr (ra'sd-r), u. [= Icel, nhari, a raerr, racf'- 
horsc; ns rac^A + -cri.] 1. One wlio ranos; a 
nmner or contestant in a race or in races of 
any kind. 

hepmear’d with fllth. nnd Idottcd o’er ^>Ith day, 

Ou«cuij(; to ftl^jht, the rueful r/ir/r lay. 

2. A race-horse. 

llie racer Is generally dislingiilshed hy his hcniillful 
Arahhnheeil: hlsniieaml llnely-ret or, neck: hlsnhlhiue 
lengthened shoulders; well-hent liiiiilcr legs; his iiniplc 
nuifcularouaitcrs; Ids ll.at It-t’s ratlier short from tlicUico 
uownw.arus: anil IiIh lonjr nntl flafstiu pabtern. 

Quoted In T. Jlclls JlrUxith Quadnipedff, p. 082. 

3. Heiiec, anything having great speed. 

Coal will ho transferred across Ihe Allanllc in cargo 

hoalB for the iiBc of the occ.an raecri. Kngineer, h.'CVI. 77. 

4. In a braiding-machine, a traversing sup- 
port for tension and spool-holding apparatus. — 

C. A snake of the goniis Scattipliir (or Coliihcr), 

.S', ofmoletar, nls'o called pilot hlack.suah'e or 
pilot-tsmthc. It is black, with a mottled hlaek 
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and yellow belly, .and has the median dorsal Kacbiodontidse (ra''ki-6-don'ti-de), rt. pf. [NL., 
scales eannated.— 6. A snake, jBascanfon cou- <l{acMoclon(-odont-)+'-ida:.'i Afamilyofcolu- 
sfrmfor, the common black-snake of the eastern brifonn ophidians, named from the genus Ka- 
Umtecl btates. It is blue or blue-blaok, with ehiodon: same as the subfamily JJasr/pcHni®. 
gveemsh-Wue belly, and has smooth scales.— Also Pliacliiodontidre. 

7. A poor, thm, or spent flsh; a slink; applied Bacbiopteris (rii-ki-op'te-ris), n. 


to mackerel, shad, salmon, etc.*— 8. A sand- 
erab. bee Blue racer. See bluc-raccr. 

race-track (ras'trak), The track or path 
over wliicli a race is lam j a race-course, 
raceway (ras'wil), «. l. An artificial passage 
for water flowing from a fall or dam; a mill- 
race. Compare mUl~racc. See racc*^.^2. In 
fiAt-culiurc^ a fishway, 
rachf, V. See nticifi. 
rachamah, w. In ornith. See Kcoithvon. 
rache^f, a. See 

racliept, e. An obsolete form of rcacIA, 
racliC'H, r. L An obsolete assibilated fom of 
jvir/x. 

racliia.1 (ril'ki-al), «. [< rochis + -ok] Pertain- 
ing to a raebis; raehidial. Also r/mc/itok 
rachialgia (ra.ki-ul'ji.a), ». [NIj.,prop.r/?oc/</- 
[Uinn, < Gr. spine, + u>;or, pain.] Pain 
111 the spine, e.«ipcciall 3 ' neuralgic pain. Also 
vliachiiihjw. 

rachialgic (ra-ki-al'jik), a, [< rachialfjia + -/c.] 
Aflrcted with rachialgia. Also rhacliinlqic, 
Racnianectes (ni Md-a-mk'toz), «. [NL. 
G <»pe), also JUinAinDirrica, < Gr, paxin^ a rocky 
+ J7 vr//r^ n swiiiim(*r. < vijxctVt swim.*] 
A gmius of whalebone whales of the family 
liultTHttpii I'uJu' * 111(1 Kiilifamily AijupheiinsVf oon- 
taining the gray whale of tho North Pacific. 
li. ijhiuvus^ combining Ihe small head, slender 
form, and narrow llipp(‘rs of a linner-whalo 
witli the lack of n dorsal liii and absence of 
of skin on Ihe throat of a right, whale, 
rill.'* uliftle attaliiR crent ?lro, nml Its pursuit Is an Impor- 
tant lirnnch of the tMirrJcs la llic waters It Is fouinl la. 

atttmU'il with special dangers. 'Jhe paniRilcs 
‘lifctli lUfcctlag U (ilaitem arc a whnicdousc, C»;ami/s 
^romnioni an<I a haraaclc. Cniptfitf'jxiK rnchinncfti. 

Racmcallis (nr-ki-karis), u. [Nl... (A. P. do 
GnmloUe. isHO). < Gr. p(x\ia, a ro<dn' shore, + 
beauty.] x\ genus of nibiaceonssljrnb.s 
bcluiiging to tlie tribe HomtcIctir.Ty dilToriiig 
from AV»ad< A (ut ebiell^* in its balf-su])erior sop* 
tii'idnl ejijKide. There Is only oat* species. It. 
tv"* Vl Ctoulae oa the locky coasts nf tlie 

u«*bt Indu-* It Ka lowvhrtih htarlag n.irrow deeas'iatc 
lca\«'s with «hcithli»c stipules, and small solll.iry yellow 
lloucTH M^sile ia Ihe ntib. 

rachides. «. Plural of 

rachidial (ra-knl'i-al), [Also rhachhlial ; < 
Gr. intx>c (avminied Mem Iho spine, + 

-//A] < )f or porlainiiig to n rachis, in any sense; 
raeblal. 

rachidian (itl-Kid'i-an), a. [.-Vlso rAocA/V/ma < 

I , rarhi(h<n, < tJr. fft^'^^umed stem 
the spine, + •tan,] ,Saiiie ns rachidial, 

I he teeth of the ra*lii1nnn' divided hy nearly nil ftndeats 
nf ihnl orpan Into rhnfhidinu or median. Intend, ami un- 
fi * f/- Ifntt, science, Iv. No. 81, A«fr. 22, 1881. 
Kachtdtan bulb. SamcnsairdKffrtoWoa^afn — RachlQ- 


l/C-XXOy, II, [NL., < Gr. 

liable, the spine. -1- arcpif, fern: see Ptcris.'] A 
name under which Sehimper has grouped vari- 
ous fragments of the rachides or stems of fossil 
ferns. Specimens of this n.aturc h.uve been described by 
Lesquereux as occaning in the coal-me.asures of Illinois, 
and hy Dawson as having been found in the Devonian of 
New Yoik, 

rachipagUS (ril-kip'.q-gus), n.; pi. rachipagit-jf), 
[NB-. < Or. paxic, the spine, -f irayo;, that which 
is fixed or firmly set, < mjyvvvat, make fast.] In 
tcratoh, a double monster united at the spine. 
racliis (rii'kis),ji.; pi. rac/iides (-ki-dez). [Also 
rhachis; NL., < Gr.fiaxic, the spine, 
a ridge (of a mountain-chain), a rib 
(of:ileafl,] l.Inio/.: (a)Thoaxis 
of an inflorescence when somewhat 
elongated ; the continuation of the 
peduncle along which the flowers 
are ranged, as in a spike or araecme. 

(h) In a pinnatcly compound le.af 
or frond, tho prolongation of the 
potiolo along Bvhich the leaflets or 
pinnro aro disposed, corresponding 
to the midrib of a pinnatcly veined 
simple leaf. See cut under com- 
pnund. — 2. In cool, and anal,: (a) 

TIic vertebral column. (6) The stem, shaft, or 
scape of a feather, as distinguished from the 
7voh, vane, or ve.xillum ; especially, that part of 
the stem which bears the vcxilliim, as distin- 
guished from the calamus or quill. Sec quill, 4. 

Tlic illltcrcntintlon of the feather Into rnefits and vexil- 
Gerjcntiaur, Comp, Anal. (Irans.), p. 410. 



Ryc-grass (Lo. 
Itttm peremteX, 
, Kachis. 


(c) Tho median part of tho radula of a mollusk, 
usually bearing teeth which differ from those 
on each side of it.— 3. Tho axial skeleton of 
various polyp-colonies, ns of Gorgonia; some 
axial part, or formation like a midrib, as iu 
cnnoids— generative raobls, la crinoldr, a cellular 
*'”*'*. floe In the gcnitol canal in conneciion 
with the yl.Bccral generative tiBSUc. and tlic enlargements 
T, ‘ “I "hl'U la llio pinnules form the genital glands: 
m,.rinl rachitic (ra-kit'ik), a. [Also rhachmc; < P. 

rachiliqiic; ns rachitis + -I'c.] 1. In anat, of 
or pcrlnining to tho spin.al column: spinal; ver- 
tebral. [Bare.]— 2. Pertaining to or affected 
witli raobilis; rickety. 

rachitis (ra-ki'tis). ;i. [NB. (Dr. Glisson, 1C50, 
III Ills work “Do Jtachitidc’’), ns if lit. ‘inflam- 
mation of tho spine’ (prop. rhncliitis,< Gr. l>dric, 
the spine, -h -i/f.v), but adopted ns a Latinized 
form for E. ricitets; see ncMs.] 1. A disease 
of veiy early life, ehnrneterizcd by a perversion 
of nnti-ilioii of the bones, by which unealcified 
osteoid tissue is formed in place of hone, and 
tlie resorption of hone is qniekoncd, nonce the 
hones nro nc.vfI)lo, and distoitlons occur, cnch as crooked 

Icg.s,hc.art.sliapcil pelvis, orcun-atureof spine. See ricMs. 
2. In hot., a disease producing abortion of the 

fhln! ”^''r,'‘'^'7ll0'’l>it*s,f'stallB annularis, intra-iite- 
rlno formation of nnnular Ihickcningson Ihcdlnpliyscsof 
the long lioncs. Also called rnchitu inira-vicrina annu- 
(ana.— RacbltlB foetallB micrcmellca, intra-uterinc 

BUint log ol tlie hones in their lungitudinal growth. Also 
cnllca rncmtnt vtcrina micromclica. 

rachitoine (rak'i-tom), 71. [Also rhachitomc : < 
r , rarhitomc, < Gr. tho spine, -b -ro/io^, < 

Ta/iEiVy cuts] An nnntotnical instrument 
for opening the spinal Ctiiinl, without inliirincr 
uin.il fji iiMiiiiji oiiiy a .‘.ingio inenmn tootJi. or tho mcflulla. 
a inodinn toolh with only an admodinn ono on rachitomous (ra-kit'o-raus), a, [Also rharhito- 
<*acdi mdo of il, in any one of tlio many trnns- uious; < Gr. />dxig, tho spine, + -touoc < tIuveiv 
VQVHO or cro.wK-row8 of radular tooth. Tlio ra/mv, cut.] Segmented, ns n vortobra of many 
fonnula is O-j-0 or I-I-I, where tho 0 is a ciplier of tlio lower vertebrates wliich consists of a nou- 
‘'"i! resting on a separate piece on each side 

rachllla (nt-kil a), «. [Also rhachilla; NL.,< Gr. tho plourocontrum, which in turn rests on a sin- 
na\>r, tlie spine -f dim. -iV/w.] In hat,, a little glo modinn piece below, tho intercentnim* hnv- 
rnchis; a seeoiKiary’ rnohis in n compound in- ing or characterized by such vertobrm as a fish 

processes projecting into the esojihagiis and racial frri'sinn n y<rnrfZA- tni nc c • m 
Horving ns teeth: synonymous with Ila.sifpcWft ^Eelalinir oruortninbi^^tn rnnn nS* 

(which BOO). The Ivne 1. /.■ eentn-r „f f . ."I'l ^1100 Or lineage, or to 


ukixu. AO vutu/iyaifi — iVaClJ 

Ian canal, (he spinal or neural canal. 

Rachiglossa (ra-ki-glos'ii), n.pl. [Also Itharhi- 
gtnsni ; NL., < Gr. pnq/f, llio spine, -b y/Cmea, 
longue,] Those molliisks which are racliiglos- 
anlo; Rpecifically, a division of gaslnipods so 
cliaracterizod, ineludiiig the liucriniiltr, Mnri- 
ritltc, i'olntaltr, etc. Gee cut under rih/ien, 
rachiglossato (ra-ki-glos'iit). a. [Also rha- 
chiglotealc ; < Gr. /m.V'C, the spine, + y/uoan, 
toiiKiie.] In ifoUnern, having upon the lingual 
rihlion or r.adiihi only a single median toolh, or 


(which see), 1 he type Is rmter, of Afi lea, n snidco 
which Ilvi'S imieh on eggs, nnil has lids conirivnnee for not 
smashing them till llicygel down Its lliioal, wlien tlio so. 
gncloiis serpent swiillows Hie contenie and spits out tlie 
sht'Jl. Ali^O Jthttchindon, 

rachiodont (ril ki-p-dont), a, FAIho rhnrhio- vioncr, i-^ncyc. lirit XV -145 

ehiodoniidm* Ti-isnlli Jho most potent people of 

whom wo Imve record. TheAcademUy Aug. 3 , 1889, p. CO. 


V/. Lu inuo ur iineai;e, or to 

a race or racoB of living beings; characteristic 
of race or of a race. 

Mnn, OR ho lived on the earth during the lime when tho 
most slilkijjg rncinfchnrackTistlcswcre being developed 
ir. II. Floucr, Bncyc. Mrit., XV. 445! 
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Kaciborskia (ras-i-bor'ski-ii), )i. [NL. (Bor- 
lese), < Bacyhorski, a Polisli botanist.] A genus 
of myxomycetons fungi, giving name to tlio 
family Bacihorslcinccm. 

Eaciborskiacese (ras-i-bov-ski-a'so-o), n. ph 
[NIj., < Bncibnrsl'ia + -acc.r.'] A small family 
of' myxomycetons fungi, talcing its name from 
llie genus )lacihnrsl-ia, and having the poridium 
naked and distinctly stipitatc, and tlio eapil-i 
litinm violaceous. 

racily (ra'si-li), (uh). [< racy + In a 

racy manner; picjnantly; spicil}’. 
racinet,^». [JIE.; < OP. raciuc, rac.hinc, F. ra- 
ciiic = Pr. raciiia, raziiia, root, < JIL. ns if "radi- 
ctna, dim. of L. rti(U.r {riuUc-), root: sec radix. 
Cf. meet.] A root. 

Unlefnlle lust, tliouph itlio soto. 

Ami of iillo yvclk* tho ractnie. 

Jlotn. o/ the Jiocc, 1. 1851. 

raciness (rri'si-nos), ». [< men + -Jic.s-.v.] The 

([iiality of boiiif; racy; poculinvly characteristic 
aiui piquant flavor or style; spiciness; pun- 
gency. 

racing (ra'sing), ». [Verbal n. of rorrl, r.] 
The running of races; tho occupation or busi- 
ness of ammgingfoT or carrying on races, esiie- 
cially between horses. 

Tlic (^uccn [Atmc) >\ns foml «if rnntifj, nml piivolior KKV. 
cold rujis t«» l»o run fur, luiw : tiny more, j»hi! not only 
kept rni’o hoj-.^'s. hut nn them tn her own unmo. 

Socinl Lifo In llelpn of (pU’en Anno, I ;t02. 

racing-bell (rn'sing-bol), II. A grclot or small 
licll given as a prize for a liorse-race: such a 
prize was freipient in the sixtecntli century. 
Ik’lU of this form cxkt of silver, from nn inch to tun 
Inches ami a half In dliuneter, « ith lupcrlpllons and tlatos. 

racing-bit (ra'hiug-lul). «. A light jointed- 
ring bit, the loo-^j* rings of wlucli range in size* 
from U to (i inelu's. 

racing-calendar (ra'sing-kal'en-<hjr), a. A <le- 
tailed list of races run or to bi' run. 

rack^ (rak), r, t. [Marly inmi. Ih also irmeJ: (bv 
confusion uitb irmelA); not fttund as a verli 
in MK. or AS., except (lie sei'cmdary forms AS. 
reeciniy jis ludow, and MK. mfni, < AS. raxmi, 
’ruc.soa, stretidi oneself isei* ritf)\ jir(di. < .MI>. 
rnri.ni, streteli. rmieli out. torture, rnek, = iJ. 
mrhn, streteli, torture; a collateral form of 
.\S. rfcenn ipret. streteli out, aNo cor- 

rect, direct, rub*, guide, tell. etc. (>MM. nr- 
rhcii, stretch, also tell: se(* »r/r//l and mrl.'*, 
nehiii), = OS. stret<di, = MI), nr/.va, 

I). rtlKni = MlAi, nhni, streteli, = OlIO. nr- 
rlifin, MllO. n rl.cii, sf reteh, extend, = leel. n /.- 
ja, streteli, traee (ef. reiljn, stiniii), = Dan. 
nrhUi = Sw. rur/.fi. nuieli, band, streteli, 
(iotli. *m/:jnn, in comp, tij'-nil.jiin. siret<di out; 
prob, = L. niii n . rule, lit. *.stret<di «iut,’ * make 
straight’ (in jior-rit/i n , stret<'h forth, (•rttjm, 
straighten out. erect, (dc. > (pji. rtelu.s, slruiglit, 
= K. ritilit). = Or. 'V' . '"'t stretch. =r Midi, ro .via, 
mri/li, streteli, = Skt.\/oi^, stretch. Ahin t(» 
rnl.r~, rcaeh, extend, but prob. not l<» /vf/.f),n<»r 
tomir/d, witli >Nliieh. luoNever, ruc/.l pas been 
partly t-onfiised. The xerb and esp, the noun 
rnrl slmw great eoiifiisMui and mixture iif 
scns<'**, and eomplcti* .separation is diflieult. 
In some seii-^es the viM'b is from tin* noun.] 1, 
T(» stretch; stret»diout; strain by forei'orvio- 
lence; extend by strefcliing nr straining. 

Which jet tlic) rnrk lilirlicr to fmirc lmn<lrcd thne- 
fcorc nml tea lliou«:uid ) i.iri f 

lUtrcliCMi, riltrrlmai'c, p M. 

I kiMMi jntir hi arts arc llki- t>Mi lutes raei'tl up 
To the juiuc pitch. Tfir Slt'jhtrit Mnti!, ji. .'y. (A’urr/ ) 
Suits iti ho c should not, 

I.ikc siiitH In l.i«, he rnrk'il from term to term. 

Shirlru, lljdel'nrk, I. ’2. 

2. To strain so ns to rend; wremdi by strain or 
jar; rend; tlisiniegrute ; disjoint: ns. a mrhiii<i 
cough ; to nil I: a sliip to pieces b\ slanting shot. 

The iliike 

iJnre no more Mtri'tch tliU tln'.:er of mine tlnn he 
Dare rnck IiIh onn shaK , M for M., v. 1. .'117 

3. To torture by viident sfretcliing; stretch on 
a frame by means of a windlass; subject to the 
punisljinent of the rack. See ;v/c/.l. U’ {!>). 

l^e^\n'' rackrd nml misemhi) tomiented. to the Intent 
he f-lumld either cliianme his opinion or eotifesso other of 
hi'< profcs-lon. / Vjr, A Tnhlu of Trench Martyrs, nn. Ui.'U 

An nmswer w:!!? relurneil hy L<inl Klllultns'h to the clfecl 
that "you oUL’ht to rack him If jou hau enupe, and haiic 
him if )ou found reason.' Kiic’ic. I!n(., X\III. 4tKl. 

-Noblemen were exemj)!, tho viiluar thoui;ht. 

From rackrinfi, hut, pIijco la« tliliikfi otherwise, 

I have hoen pul to the niek. 

Jtroiriiinii, ItliiK nml Hook, 1. C(r2. 
Ilonce — 4. To put in torment ; alTect with groat 
pain or distress ; torture in any way; disturb 
violently. 


My soul Is rack'd till you dissolve my fears. 

lieatt. and FI. Faithful Friends, 1. 1. 

Lord, how my soul is roeVd betwixt tho xvorld and thee 1 
Quarles, Emblems, v. 0. 

I will not rack myself with the Tlioucht. 

Steele, Grief A-la-ifode, v. 1. 

KInrnId was rocA-fd with nftony from bis dangling broken 
leg, ami his very life seemed leaving him. 

Jlfr*. Gaskelt, Sylvia's Lovers, xxxviil. 

5. To strain with anxiety, eagerness, curiositjq 
or tlio like; subject to strenuous effort or in- 
tonso feeling; worry; agitato: as, to I’acic one’s 
invention or memory. 

A harharoMB plimso has often made me out of love with 
a good sense: nml doubtful writing bath vracked me he* 
yond my patience. Jl. Jonson, Discoveries, 

It doth rnrA* my hraln why they should stay thus. 

Shirley, Love In a -Maze, v- f». 

6. To strolch ordraxv out of nomial condition or 
rtdation; strain beyond measure or propriety; 
wrest; xvarp; distort; exaggerate; overstrain: 
cbudly in figurativo uses. 

Alhelt this is one of the places that hath been racked, as 
I told you id rrtcAiX? .‘Scriptures. 

Lrttiuifr, Sermon of the Hough. 

For It so fulls out 

That wlint wo have wo prize not to the worth 
While we enjoy H, but, heing lack’d and lost, 

Wljy, then we rack the \aliic. 

Shnk., Much Ado, Iv. 1. 2*2'2. 

I’ray, rack not honesty. Fletcher, Ixjyal Stjhject, II. 

IlyiH-rhole Is racked to tlml terms of adoring admiration 
for ihe <|Ueei». Whipjdc, Kss. and Ilcv., II. 2S. 

7. To exact or obtain by rapacity; get or gain 
in excOK< or wrongfully. See meh-reiit. [Ob- 
solete arebaie.J 

Tach place nhoiimlliig with fowle lnjuric«. 

Ami aid with treisiire rnrkt with rohhcih*H. 

.V/w«ccr, -Mothir Huh. TnlcJ. im 
M’liy, hom-st umster, lure lies all niy money, 

‘The inoiic) I ha' ruck’d hj iisiir>'. 

J’fcfrhce(aiidanf'fhcrXSvn Voy.ige, 1. 1. 

Cotxl fi>r nought hut (o pcrsuaile their )<»rds 
'I'o rack their n nlH ami give t»*er housekeeping. 

Miihttcfoa, Anything for a (piiet Life, 1. 1. 

8t. To subjeid to extorlion; j»ru<dise rapaeily 
upon ; oppress by ixxaetioii. 

The eomitmns li:«Pt thou rrict'd; tlie clergj’s hags 
Are lank nml lean with tliv « xl**rtl«>ns. 

.N/./it..*2lIen. VI ,1. i:il. 

Here are m» har«l I-.and1or»U !•* raclc vp w Ith high it nt*. 
tir extorting lines. (’u/'f. ./oAn .X'lm'fA, Works, II, Isik 

0. In Mu/im//, to war'll on (lu‘ rack. See rm7.l, a., 
.'j (»), — 10. To place on or in n rack or fnimt* 
made for the jitirp‘>st*, either for sloragt' or for 
tomponiry need, a^ for tlraiiiing, tlrving, or the 
lij;,..— 11 . T<» form iiitt) or a^ if into a raek 
or grating; givt* Ihe appearanet* of a rack to. — 
12. yaut., to std/t' (tvgether with ertts‘<-tnrns, 
as t wo rt»pe>. — lincklng tumn, turns taken allcruate* 
ly over and nmh r rop« «, to hind tlu m togrtlier. — To rtlCk 
a tackle, to s« Ire t«o parts of a tackle tog. tlo r w Hh rope* 
).irn or sptin ).arn, so that. If the fall Is let go, the strain 
vt III not ho hnisrned. 

rack^ (rak), II. [< MH. nteh , a rack (for tor- 
ture), nif:l:e, n htraight bar, a rank for luiy, a 
framework, r/ /././•, a bar. a framework abt»ve a 
mangor, a bar, a niek (for tt»rlun‘)» biter nil:, 
raek (as a rot»s(, a fraint' for<lishe>, wtmpons, 
ele.); < Ml), melr, I). rnh, a raok, r= L(f. mil:, 
a shelf, = (i. niel, a bar, rail. r<<7.r. a frame, 
trestle, rack for supporting tilings, dial, reel:, 
scufTold, wot)deii lior'*o; the lit. sen^je ludng 
either (u) aelixo, ‘that which stretehc'i,’ as an 
appliance forhendiiiga bow, a frame forstreti b- 
ing the limbs in tortiin* {niel in this sense also 
involving the sense of ‘framework* merely), 
or {li) passive, ‘(but xvhieh is siretehed,* heneo 
a straight bar (ef. leel. nillr, mlr, straight. = 
Sw. ml:, straight), a fraim* of bars (such ns (he 
grating above a inangi*r). a framework used in 
torture (involving also the orig. active notion 
of ‘strcteliing*), a bar xvitli teetli. a thing ex- 
torted, etc.; from the verb. C’f. U. reelhaiih, a 
rack (means of torture), < nchn, stretch, + 
haul:, bmudi.] It. A bar, 

Hfvio rekkci hinde In lilro fot. 

Faria I'lfi. Fi'^'uim dtid Liivgof Sainte(i'*i. I'lirnlvall), xv. 

ilUJ. 

2. fnimeorajvparatus for stretchiiigorstrain- 
ing. Spcclllc.ally— (rt) A wlmlln's or winch for homllng 
a Urn . thepartof (hecro«show hi which the gatllc moved. 
IlalliiecU. 

'rhc»*o 1 m>wb . , . vvcnHieiit only by a man's Immediate 
strength, witlioiit the lielp of any bender or rocA-. 

/»/». iri'fAVm*, Malli. Magick. (Latham.) 
(A) An Instnimcnl of torture by means of which tho llmhx 
were pullcti In dllTcreiit directions, «i that tlievvlnde body 
was Buhjcctcd to n great tension, sutllclent Bomotlmes to 
c.auBc tho bones to leave their sockets. Tho form of np* 
idlcatlon of tho torture dllfercd atdllicrent times. The 
nick consisted essentially of a platform on xvhlcli the body 


w'as laid, having at one end a fixed bar to which one pair of 
limbs was fastened, and at the other end a movable bar 



to wliich tbo other limbs were fastened, and wbich could 
bo forclldy pulled away fmm tho fixed bar or rolled on 
its own axis by means of a windlass, Seo Judicial torture, 
mulor torture. 

Oalows ami racke. 

Caxton, tr. of Reynard the Fox (cd. Arbor), p. 24. 
Take bim hence; to the rack with him! Well tousc you 
•Tniut hy Joint, hut wo will know his purpose. 

Shak., M. for JL, v. 1. 313. 

3. Puni.slimont by tho rack, or by sorao similar 
means of torture. 

i’ou have found a Person who would suder Hacks In 
Honour’s Cause, Congreve, Way of the World, Iv. 13. 

llmice — 4. A state of torture or e.xtreme suf- 
fering, jjliysical or mental; gi*eat pain; rend- 
ing anxiety; anguish. Seo o» fZ/cn/c/.*, bolo\v. 

A fit of tho stone puts a king to t!ic raeA',and makes him 
as miserahio ns it docs the meanest suhjcct. 

Sir ir. Temple. 

6. A grating or open framework of bars, xvircs, 
or pegs on or in xvliicli articles are arranged or 
deposited: niiieli used in composition, as in 
bottle-mr/.', card-rr/r/.-, liat-nrrZ;, loticr-mcl’, etc. 
specifically — (n) A gritlng on wldch bacon Is laid. (A) 
An »>pcn vvoo<len framework placed above a manger or the 
like, in whlcli bidder for horses or c.attlo Is laid. 

From their full rnrAj* the generous steeds retire. 

Addison. 


(e) All openwork siding, high and flaring outward, placed 
on n wngoii fi>r the conveyance of hay or straw’, gmln In 
the sheaf, nr other light and bulky material, (d) In print- 
iit;t, an nt»rlght framework, vvllli sidc-cleats or other 
support'*, for the storing of cases, of hoards or galleys of 
tvpe.etc.: ilbtliigulshcd ns ra.»<'.raeA' rtaUnj.raek, clc. (e) 
Saul., a falr*leailer for n running rigging. (/) The cob* 
iron of a grate. JlaltiirrU. (/;) A fnimcwork forat.ahlc 
al'oird ship to liohl dl.‘>hcs etc., so as to keep them from 
slliling or falling oIT: s.amc jlddle, 2. (A) A frame for 
holding ronml shot In holes; a shot-raek. (») In metal,, 
an lncllne<l wooden t.ahle on which fine ore Is washed on a 
snnll scale. It is one of the various simpler forms of the 
hmhile. O’) bi lerdlcn-eloth mnuuf., a fmme In a stove or 
r*K»tn bellied hy steancplpes on which thocloth Is stretclicd 
tightly after wn.'»hlng with fullers* earth. (A) In orvan* 
huihUiui, one of the thin hoanls, w Ith nerfonitlons, which 
supi‘ort the npj>er part of the feet of the i>lpc8. 

0. Ill tiiarh., a straiRlit or very sliplitly ciiiTed 
motallic bar, villi tootli on one of its etl^res, 
ailaploil to vork into tlio teeth 
of a vliccl, pinion, or endless 
screw, for eonverting a cireular 
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U.»ck .tnd I’ltii'" 


into a rectilinear motion, or vice x'crsu. if the 
r.u k lv eurvetl. It I** cnlleil a fcnncnt rack. If the teeth 
are jdnevd on the rack otilirjuely and It Is u^ed with a 
wonn Instcail <if a wheel, It forms a rnrA-ftnff-ironu ijcar; 
In the cut. a Is the wonn, A the rack, ami c a friction- 
w lieil nn w lilcii tlie hack of A ndl®, junl wldch holds A In- 
termeMhed w itli n. Sec also cut taider mutilated. 

7. An anglciV crcrlor fisb-baskct. — 8. A fisli- 
weir. — 9. Amc'a^^uro of Incowork counting 1240 
mesbes porjiondiculavlv.— 10. Kcach : as, to 
work by mrl: of oyo (tliat is. to be guided by 
the evo in working). — Ilf. Tlmt xvliicli is o.\- 
tortoA; exaction. 

The great rents nml rucAi would he Inst>pi)ortnhle, 

Sir Saudi/i, State of Religion 

In n high rack, In u high i>o?ltion. Ilalliin'll. (lYov. 
r.ng.]— ^n tho rack, on the stretch hy or a*? If hy means 
of a niek; hence, in a state of tension orof torturing pain 
or anxiety. 

T vvou'd have him ever to continue upon (Ac Hark of 
Fear ami .Tcalousle. Confrere, XVny c*f tlic World, ii. 1. 

My Head and Heart are on the Hack about my Son. 

Steele, Conscious I-ovcrs, iv. 1. 

Rack and pinion. Hee dcf. n, above. — Rack-and-pln- 
lon Jack, a llftlng-Jack in which power Is applied hy 
means of a rack and pinion. — Rack-and-plnlon press, 
a press In which force Is transmitted through a pinion to 
a rack connected with the follower. K II. Knight.— 
l^ck-cuttlng machine, a mllllng-maehlno for cutting 
the teeth of racks.— To live at rack and manger, to 
live snmptunuBly and recklessly without regard to pecu- 
niar)' means ; live on the host without rock of payment. 

Hut while tho Palatine was thus busily employ'd, and 
lay with nil his sea-horses, unbridl'd, unsaddl'd, n( raek 



■ rack 

flnrf tnf7n{7^, rccinv and cardctsof nny tldnc r1«r !mt nf 
cnrr>lnp-on t!ic pnat Murk Mhlrh hclnd hupun . . . 

T/it /‘(T,7ftn I'riur>? (\n>ty. (.Vorr<.) 
A hl(i8trrlnjr,dl««iixit<d hiiinin fipurt' . . . tr-arinpoiil 
i:dmtmdM.ur>-Conu'iit(lu hrdoiN nan,*', 
ly and ccUar'Hri tlic mo><t rinnoun May, l<v /«‘rjn 7 n' 

ffn.itrtrtfijrrrtlicnx Cnrfyf/-, j-av* and H. 1. 

To put totbo rack, to rabjrct to tliotortnr** of llin rack • 
cnjj!»o tn K'rnrkcil; bcncc, to tonnent >»Ith (Tn»»n-jt am- 
tliltip; Ful>ji“ct to ft FLttp of keen fijtlcrl: c. 
rack- (nao, n. [< mi:. •rnUr, < AS. hnnrra, 
hrti'r'a, hrtra, tho l>nck of tho ht ml (L. oeW/ui/ • 
Sty(>ot,OM Kni:, Texts T- TIio ih ek nvA 

Kpiiio of a fore qtinrfrr of ve.nl or touttoti. or 
tlio nock of mutton or jtork. 

A r vtof mritfi'n, r!r. 

And h\lf .1 hmK MiJ f’/f >?«. I, IL'.\ 

racket (r.»k), v. i. [Altrrul, to ronfonn to 
rac):^, ji., fn->m MF., rrh-u (yri't. nm), drivo, 
move, tonil, < Tool, rchi, drive, drift, toes, ~ 
Stv. rro/.v; = Fan. rranr, rt j< e*, drift. t= AS. 
f."r<v/7’j. drive, ’ivrf'nk, "F, trrr-tJ-: roo i—Mfb 
rf. rarl.'', a.] 1. To drive; move ; forward 

r.tjddly; htir. 

Ill* "jv n.* !-» h\* kc-'rtc r'c. m, 

To ls»T « )*)c he jr.'.n lo reJe, ( 7 ^ 

Ichn tile fo.’thnr rrt-. 0 tt «/. ! ♦->. 1, lov*.. 

2. To driv(‘, ilyintr olotuK. 

11.rv<* plorloijs F'ln*. e\''}i n^e a ji rfi-ct n in; 

Kot Sfi-flrnfol Mith the r I'-vin,’ 1 1 eid*. 
r.ut »• >tr d In ft ink' cle-ir iMr irp fki 

i.cr. 

Tlsc rloni!^ rr'l cK-at l*eforo tho fjn. T, J’r*?.* m, 

rack^ (rnk), k. [< MF. rnc, r(tl\ rnlJr, < 1. 
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The tutn tie wlicel. 

rn'jdv tl . M.-riy re-1, Mt 1 fill the reel 

I*':- k»». ir of \ IrcH'ii tieorple^. It. 4-}. 

rack’^ (nd:',. r. t. [Appnr. Iir^t in pp. tncf.nl, 
< <)}'. nt'/rer, j»p. r<uju>\ in nu rnr/n/, 
‘•►♦if.il or vor^* wine. v,in,.o7od from the 
of tl.u j:r.ipec. nlrr ndy rin.iiii d of nil their be*-! 
TP.'o'sMir'*** oriL'm nncorlain; no* 

eor-Iiti:; to \\ « d;:uood.< linjiimetlocornra, r.i»'k. 
< riir<\ lni«k« or dr>',rs of ifnipi-*'; acoohlinj; to 
Sk'-nt, for orijr. •rnw;.rrr = Sp. 1^- Fr. ru'cnr, 
F-ernfe!i: cf. Sp. IV* ro'/'or, tear apart: m-o 
ro«//^.] To dniw oiT from !!>•' Iooh; draw olT, 
n>- pure litpior from it** p' «Ument: n“, lo rorh 
oilier or Avino : to rar/* off Uqnor. 

— tint l«. wl'ie» rlMn*i>l and ft-* pijr/ed tint 
it nnjr Rt 1 l4dr.twne fn r.t the l<-tse. .Vin»Art», mit. 

rack^) (rak), II. (Partly l»y ntdioro'^j^ from 
r-?<d ; ef, Sr>. rnqur. nrfael;, Turk. rm/i. a si)ir» 
drinfc. from the pnmo ult. ponree: pro or* 
roe/..] 1. S.aine as nrrnr/.', 

Tli-lr reHnirr ilrlnk t« Ten : Imi tie y make the*n«clres 
ni'-rr> >»lth ).Mt whlih M*netltne« ftl«» tluyiiilXMlIh 
tlx Ir Icn. />jn«/ner, Voy.ipr«, JI, i. f-:*, 

2. A Hipmr nmdo idiiofly of lirandv, snptr. 
lemons (or other fruit), and Kpioes. ilnttunli 
— r.ack punch, a ptinrh made %f|th nrmek. 

1 d >n*t l«or rtjfl j-inrf,. S rin, T«»M(lh, rx\%. 

It tijy- pl'ieapph- I>e |mt Intn pixvl amck, and 


. .. . . 

r»/;, drift, a thin;: driftod ri-hor*-, j*d‘-:im; rf. 
n/'i. drift, j*t‘-.'im; < nJo, drive, drift: e 
ror/,‘h r. Cf. rue/ t =; friur/ 1, pt' rk] Thiuth- 
im; lirokon cloud*; o*.jwri.n)]y, detiieli.'d fm*"- 
im-nts of rau':,T oKMnl.comtmuUy ooourritur witli 

riin*elou»N. 

Th'^re a t< 'nj ««t hum tike tl e t* m ■ lush 
A rnl- nn t a tvide 'n j.d,- ru». jt) | ^ ^ ^jie. 

/I'Onon'-M < f Tr-\i {P, p, T. >.k 1, 1'. si 
Tl * •.Tr\! pick- |(«rlf. 

Yen, all whhh It Inlurlt. ihall di«'.>he 
An 1. like tl.k Iii<!ih«t.‘n,thl jnpfard t\ k.l 
f.«'a>e nut a met khln'S. 

.‘'Veil., Teit’jK 0. JT I 
The rl ittdy rrt-I fI-.w Jotmir) tnp in the ne^t. 

/»'<• I'n Jj ml '•! U 
A« wlien afr «>*4 llir >ky the drliiep of lie* nin eh-nd 
fJruM* f.^r a mometil thin, and h-tratn the »;:ri I.t its 

hfiphlr.tsv ;>« ;rri/iMr, Miki •'tindlOt, it. 

rack* fntk), V. [.\nothor‘']’'dlinK'‘^^ rrarl : p.-e 
rrur/l, v., and ef. nirlZ, fMm tho fame ult. 

*'ouroo.] S.imo ns urnrl.l: now n.'^rd in the 

pltnise^ to tjo to ri.'e/-, to /70 to ivm/.- rui'l rm-i. 

We M! to t.alk hrpclyi'f the intn! of f.ene iver*- n« nn- 
dr ft. and ins toloik after J ho htil all e »•/ f.irneX. 

Fe?: r. 

rack*' (rnk), m [A var. of rn/e-, a patli, tntek: 
peo rft/y-.] 1. A nnlo narrow path, like tho 
track of n funall .animal. Ifolhrrll. [Prov. 

Fn;;.] — 2. A nit in a Mad. JldlliirrU, (Prov. 
r.n;;.! 

rack^ (rak), r, A dialcct.al form of rcrl\ 
rack“t (nik), r. t. (A dial, form for >Yhat would 
he re;;. *rctrh, < MF. rrcrhrn, rttrrhrti, rrclut! 

(pret. rahtr, rrhtr, rm/y/e), rule. < AS. rimrii, 
direct, extend, rendi forth, explain, *ay: p-eo 
rnW.). and ef. rcfWA nml rcrlouA To relate; 
tell. Jrallirrll. 

rack*’ (nik), r. i. (Perhaps n imrlieular u*e of 
r/fr/.^,r. Jlypomepupposedtohen vnr.of roW-.J 
To move witli the pint called n rtiek. 

nil Ihxln-iln’r, r<T-tin7 «Uli proud and itiifcly pare, 
fJlveth to hli lluck a rlphl hcnutlfiil pTnee. 

An Pel r^ie. 

Uenvtl I fIt.X a knillliip chdh, a ileuc; n rfidiVei ef n 
horse. /; />’nlMrr, to lift or riu-ak*. Al«o ft rtirK;i 7 
In tncen an ftinhle and a trot. JlcriZ 

rack^ (rak), [< rnc/.^, c.] A pait of tho horse 
between :i trotnmlapallop(orcantor),in whieh rack-Wr (rnk'har), 11 . Annf,, n liillot of wood 
the fore feet move ns in aslowpallop, while the used to twist thehipht of nropo called n swifter, 
Idnd feet tnovo ns in a trot (or pace), it M mn. in order to hind n raft firmly topother, 
all) nil nrtllidd pnll.lmtkiiumcflmc^ lirn'dlt.ftryorintii. rack-block (nik'hlok), li. n ranpc of 

ml. 'Ilicrc k much cutifii-lun of trrmi In ifpcct to this «heaves cut in one nieee of ivond for rimrdn.r 
Rilt. dnctotlicfact that thepmit Itself IsFunu-M hat v.nrl«-d. ««« *n one inei e 01 x\oo(l lornmninp- 

nccomllnp ns I he mckcr carries thu one or the other fure to leau throiipn. 

fool foremost In the pallojdnp motion of the fum feet ;.thnt rack-CaliporB (rnk'kftl'i-perz), n. pf. Calipers 
iii.any cnnfiituid tho rack Mith the pace, the two Mords t)f which till* Icps iiM netnatcd hv n rack-and- 
oflcn hiliip n«cd ns syjinnymons; nnd (Jut many has-c niTiinTi innlimi 
mistaken tho use of tho Monls jKTc<r nn<l omW'*. llierols ' • . . 

fthunilant evidence that tlio American “paco” of to-»lay Is 
tlie "nmldc'* of Ihiroiu'.ujs of the Inst ccnlnrj'nnd rarller. 

The motion of the hind feet is the same in the trot, tlie 
pare, nnd the mck. In the trot the dhponal hind luid 
fore feet move nearly Plmnltanwusly. In tho pace or 
nmldo tlie hind nnd forefeet of the miuo aide move nearly 
alnujihmconsly. 8 ee cut In next coinmn. 
rack^ (rnk), n. (A vtir, of Tiy confusion 
with rnr/.-i . Cf. rneJ:^, n Riipposod vnr. of roc/;-.] 

A distiifT; a rock. 
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tlirff-ltllkcpt ficarofiskh-ml If time It mellow sduMnnnrj 

anpiim a trry «UIIcl”*is f.asotir. 1 his ijnalltv Is mm h 
vftlmd for maklnp 

.*«* /.V.-:/e. Jtfnnuf., I. 

rnck*- (nik), n, [Oripin oh'-enre.] 
r.ihhit. Soc (}i«* qufdation. 

/.’.retf, oryrmtip nddiils ntxiut tsro months old. stIiIcIi 
liars- not I >st thrlr llrsd coat. tVe, Met., IV. S'O. 

rackjkhones (nik'n-lM'mz), w. [< r«r/.I, r,, + a 
(iti'-ipnilivnnl) + honec.] A very Ic.ftii person 
ornnimnl. [(Vdloq., U, S.] 
lie Is A little nfmid that this mcttlr*.-*!!^* charpcr can- 
nut he tniFlrd polnp shmn Mil. olhcnTlsp |u« ssmiM let 
po cf the sd J r«lfA'l^m/’«lh^.l huMdos l.« hlnd (the achlclej. 

.Vcir JVrri Tcf'-’mc, June 13, 

rnckApclt (rnk';»-iM*U), v. fCf. rnr/vrf/ofir.v.] 
An itlio rnsoal. IiaUhrrU, (Prov. Fnp,] 
rackarock (mk'tprok), «, [x mr/.*, r,, -f «- + 
roc/.'), Cf. rr»e/ror/ .] Ancxplosivt'coiisistinp 
of about tlirco jiurts of potn^sium cbloratc to 
one part of nilrobcnzol. 


racket 

mentor. — 2. One who wrests, twists, or dis- 
torts. 

.Snell Taclrrt of orlhosTaphy. Shak., L. L Ij., v. 1. 21. 

3, One wlioharnsscs by exactions: as, a roc/.-cr 
of tonant.s. 

racker- (rnk'fT), «. (< racl:^ + -crl.] Ahorse 
that moves with a ra eking pait. 
rackcr^ (rak'er), ri. [< rocXio + -cri.] A de- 
vice for raclnng liquor, or dravnnp it off from 
Iho Ices; also, a person who racks liquors. 

Tlic nillnp of c.a.<k8 la cPcctcd by Fmllh’s rncAcrx. 

Ln^inter, LX\T. I.*;!, 
racket* (rak'ct), ji. [< Gaol, racakl, a noise, 
disturbance, < rue, make a noise like peeso or 
ducks; Ir. rr/cun, noise, riot. Cf. 1. 

A di«on!erly. confu.sing noise, ns of commin- 
plcd pl.ay or .strife and loud talk ; any prolonged 
clatter; din; clamor; hurly-burly. 

rnsy, what’* all that rtrclrf over our heads? . , . 3Iy 
hmtlicr and I can acarco hear oun«elvc8 epc.ak. 

Strrn'', Trl.slnun fihandy, IL C. 

2. A (listnrbanco; a row; also, a Doisj’ gath- 
ering; a scene of clamorous or eager merri- 
ment. [Folloq.] 

C/.7r. Ailrdcsli.forFooth. yonder h.ar been nmostlicavy 
rnflft : h) ihc ritjoof the woo<l there Is n curious hansom 
peiillL-weijinn lies fts dcail ns a hcrrlnp, nnd Mcctl.s like 
nrij stuck pip. fTnjiufnral.lfof/icrClOa): (.Y<irr».) 

3. A clainorons outburst, ns of indignation or 
otlior emotion; a noisj’ manifestation of feel- 
ing: ne. to make n racist about a trifle; to 
r.ai*'e a rnchtt .about one’s cars. [Colloq.] — 4. 
Sometbinp going on, whetber noisily nml open- 
ly or quietly; a siiceial prneeciUnp, scheme, 
project, or tlio like: a slanp use of very \ndo 
npplie.ation: n^, wliat’s tho rachetT (udmt is 
gtunp on?); to po on a raclrt (to engage in a 
lark or po on a spree); to be on to a person’s 
nt^/ rf (to detect his secret aim orpurpose); to 
work the rnrl ct (to carr^' on a particular scheme 
or undert.akinp, rspecmlly one of a “shady” 
chnmctcr); to stand tho raf/;cf (to take tlie 
con*jeqnonces, or abide tho result). 

He b rc.vrly .IS myself to et.vul the rodtt of fuhseqncnt 
pfivcrodinr*. 

TtU',Tm]'\ (I/>nd.uj\ FcpL S, lSS-1 (Frttfj/tf, Diet.) 
lie InJ been ofl on tlicmirf, pcrlinps for a m eric nl ft 
lime. 

JhiUii Tftfjmi'h (iondonX Nov. Jfs IFS.'. {Enei’c. T>iet.) 
"bneky I Icnnicil that sipnal Jack, ns, still 

fit ft (immjs pwe, ho made cuts In dltTorcnt directions 
with Ms cxtcmpurlred Its?. The Century, XXXIX. f-27. 

To pivo tlio nvmo of Ifpi'latlon to the proccwllnps nt 
Alhniiy over the J*.'\lr IJIU yc*tvnlft\ would be an ahuso of 
hiipuapc. The projx'r name for tliem «.as ‘'tumtdlnp to 
tho rufl't.” The Afjrmltl.v p.ivsvd the hill without ile- 
t>ate and almo'l nnaniinou«ly, much ns they mipbt pass a 
MU ftulhurlrlnp a man to chanpo lib name, 

.Vcif Fori* Frcnuiy Purt, Jtin. 20, ISOO. 

r>. A smart stroke; a rap. [Prt)V. Kng. nnd 
Scotch.] 

racket* (nik'ct).r. [< rac/.rflj«.] I. larrmi.v. l. 
To make a rattling or olnltennp noise; raise a 
A young tumult; move noisily. 


. JZ Jf. Kuitfht, 

rack-car (rak'kUr), v. A freight-ear roofeil 
over and with sides fonnod of slats with open 
sp.oces between. 

rack-compass (rtikknim'pnB), n. A joiners* 
emnpasswitlia rack adjustment. 77. IT.Knutht. 
packer* (rak'f*r), ?». [= D, rf//.7.<rs=MFO. rocF- 
a\ rachcr, LG, ralKir = 0, rncArr = Sw. rnrJ:~ 
are = Fan. rallrr; ns rw/.*, r,, + -cr*.] 1. 
One wito puts to tho rack; a torturer or tor- 


Tlie wliul bl’inil and rcelTfrd throuph the narrow space 
between the hou»eand the hill. S Judd. Slarparet, L 17. 

2. To enpapo or take part in a racket of any 
kind; frequent noisy or tumultuous scenes*; 
carry on enper or energetic action of some spe- 
cial Kind. [Colloq.] 

Old ntneral rierpnnt, ht« pref-pret-prandfather, was a 
plntml in the Prltbli nnii) In Injy, an he roeirMf round 
‘nionp them dabobsoal there, an* pot no end o' pold an' 
precious stones, //. i?. Nfoitv, Oldtown, p. r»Tl. 

3. To 1 h' dissipated; indulge to excess in social 
pleasun'H. [Colloq.] 

I hnvcbivn mrlffum l.ately, h.nvlnp dlnctl twice with 
Ilopers nnd once with tirnnt. 

.Vueotffav, In Trcvcl)*ftn, I. SO’. 

n. trnu.t. To utter noisily or tumultuously; 
clnmor out. [Pare.] 

Tlicn think, then pnenk, then drink their sound npaln, 
And rcTftrf muml aiKiut this body’s court 
■J hcjo Iw o sweet wonb, TIs rafe. 

/?. Joiifon, Case Is Altered, Iv. 4. 

racket- (rak'ct), n. [Also racquet, raquet; < 
MK. ral'Ct = D. ralrt = MLG. rarjfjci = G. raclrt, 
rnl'ct, ralrtt =s Dan. Sw. ralrY, < OF. assibi- 
latod rnrhctc, rnchette, rasqnctc, rasqucftc, a 
racket, battledore, also the palm of the hand, 
F. raqncttr, a rsiekot, battledore, < Sp. raqueta 
= It. roceJirtta, also Incchctta. a racket, battle- 
dore (cf. Mlj. ruc/m), < Ar. rdhat, palm of tho 
hand, nl. rah, tho palms ; cf. palin'^, 7, flio game 
so called, tennis.] 1. Tlte instrument with 
which players at tenuis nnd like games strike 
the ball; a bat eonsistiiig usually of a thin strip 
of wood bent into a somewhat elliptical hoop, 
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across wliicli a network of coni or oaf^iit is 
stretched, and to wliicli a handle is attached. 
lUit kanstow plcjoji rahrt to luid fro? 

Chaucer, Troilns, tv. U‘>0. 

Th' Ilatl, Mhich tbo Wlndo fall iti Ills face dotlj >cik, 

Smarter than Ilnai^urtM In a Court re*Ierk 

Halls 'fiainst the ^\ alls of the hlnck-hoonled honve. 
^<!ihr'U'r, tr. of Dii Ilartas's Weeks, ii , The ('ajilalius. 

Tis hut a hall handle<l to and fro, ii?id everj man car- 
ries a yncKft ahout him, to strike It from hlinhelf amnnp 
tlio rest of the company. 

Stcij't, Tale of a 1'nh, Author'fl I’rcf. 

2. pi. A modern variety of the old panic of 
tennis. 

lie could shoot, pla> rncKch*, whist, and cricket better 
than most people, and was a coisniumate hiu>cnmn on 
uro animal under aii> cln umstam es 

Whutr Mt Ivilh , WhlloHosc i xlll. 

Nunc llritish otileers, pla,\liii; had strmka hdl 

to whcic he was fcittiiip, yuutf-uth ('•nturti W\ I. soj, 

3. A kind of net. Ildlhndl.-—^. A sji<»\\ -shoe: 
an Anglicized form of the French raiimitc. 
[Univ.] 

Their (the Canadian Imlians | Iiocces are lik*' l oxcs 
which hpeiitl not, lu ner cine luier. and hane nir'.cN t.M 'l 
Mider tliulr feet, the heller to rnniic on tlic snow. 

Vurehu', rilkMlinii;.**, p. T.Vk 
6. A lifoail wooden shoe or jiutlon for a Imi^e 
or other ilrafl-aiiimal. to enalile him to ^teji on 
inarsliy or soft prouiid.— G. A Inrd’.s (jiil-foa- 
thersha]M*d like a r.iehet ; a*«|intide. Ther.i-kct 
ina> result from a sjutiilite ctdarKeincnt of the wcIm 
at »ir near tin i ml of dm fc dliiT . or from the latk. iialu 
ral or aitllicial. of w<hhiiik' alotik’ a p.irt <d the f».dh«r 
he)ond hlch (he fe.it lu r is w < hii< d , or from collitiL; of 
till cml of till fiathir. Tlivso fomiatloiis an c\hiidl««l 
In (he iiiottiiots, ill KMiic hniiiiiiliiu birds and birds of p ira 
dl.se, and in i .iiions odu rs, aiul an* il hist rati, d in tin IIl: 
nrts nndei /’romiO/ro*. and Coiromirru», Some 

fe.illurs spniitnm: from die hi. id miinlica slimlni f-h ip,- 
Sei eiit iiiidiT I’arntia 

7i. A mii'.ical instnimeiit of llie seventi'enth 
century, consistinpof a moulli|ijece w ith a dou- 
ble reed, and a isoodeii tulie re|)catedly lieiit 
upon il.sclf, ami ]iieiTrd with several llmrop- 
liolos. Its enmiMss was limitid, and the tone w lak and 
d mil nit to prodtiei t ml i irietii s or sires w « re in nic, 

as of tin hoiiih.ird. winch it n.s«mMcd laid in the 
cik’lilecntli 1 1 ntiin it was rejd aid hj ih* modi nili.eso,,!,. 
8. All orpan-stoji inp ("in-s similar to thu.se 
of (he aho\ c instrument 

racket* t irak'et), r. f. [< rtirl.d-, ri.] To strike 
with or as if wdlj a raeket ; toss. 

T li tis, like a ti nil Is hall. Is poor man rnrf > tnl from one 
temjitatioii toaiiotlnr, till at last In Im/.ird <tcm.il niln 
//I’lryf, .Mm .senimns. ji i,ii. 

racke1>court (niU'ci-ijoi-i ), n. a cipui t or area 
in a; hieli I he pa me of rackets js jihiyed ; a ten- 
nis-court. 

racketer (rak'et-er), n. [< no/.c/l + -tr^ ] A 
person piveii to racketinp or noisy froliekinp; 
ou(» who Ic.ids n pay or dissipated life. 

At a piii ate loneert last iiik'ht w Itli ni) eoiishm and Misn 
Clements . and air.ihi to he at a plaj this njclit . 1 nliall he 
a rtichrirr, T doiilit, 

liichardeon, .Sir Charles (framll"on, I, ledtr \il. 

racket-ground (ruk'ot-gromul), Siimc ns 

rarLf /-ciHirl. 

TIio nri--:!, it iipiiearcd from Mr. liokrr'fi st.-itcnn'lit, .\iis 
Uic racl.cl-(jri,nmt. Dicicn':, I'ickwlck, xll. 

rackettail (mlv'ct-liil), ». A Iiiimininp-ljiril 
of tliegoniis liiKci'riix iiiiil rcliitcd forins, Imviiig 
two fealliors of the (nil sliapccl liUo rackets, 
racket-tailed (rak'ot-tfiM), a. Having tlio 
tail formed in ]i;irl like a racltid ; liaving ii 
racket on the tail, as the molinots {Mamotitlir), 
cortiiin liiimining-liirils {nhniviis, etc.), or a 
])arridieet of tlie genus I'riiDiilunoi, 
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rackety (rak'et-i), a. [< racl;efl -f -i/i.] 
Making or cliar.acterized by a riicket or noise ; 
noisy: as,aj'f(cA'ctycoinpaiiyori)liico. [Colloq.] 

Tills strange metamorphosis in the racketly little Irish- 
man. Kingsley, Two Years Ago, vii. {Davies.) 

In the rackety bowling-alley. 

C. K, Woolson, Anne, p. 193. 
rack-fisht(rnk'fisl)), it. [Origin unknown; prob. 
oitlior for “wracl-fisli or for rockfish, q. v.] A 
fisli, of wliat kind is not dotorminod. .V. Clarice, 
Four Plantations in America (1G70), p. 5. 
rack-hook (rak'lmk), 71. In a repeating clock, 
a part of tlio strikiiig-meclianism whicli en- 
gages tlio tooth of Uio rack in succession wbon 
tlio liours nro struck ; tlio gatlioring-pieco or 
])allot. Ji. JI. JCi/ir/ht. 

racking! (rak'ing), w. [Verbal n. of raclA, r.] 
1. Tlio act of torturing on tlio rack. — 2. Sa7it., 
a pioco of small stiilT fised to rack a tackle. — 

з. In 7)/clallii/-i/iral opcratio7is, same ns I'aq- 

ffiiif/j 2. 

racking- (rak'ing), «. [Verbal n. of raclfi, c.] 
In tlio snino as )y/c/.8. 

racking-cari (rak'ing-kan), II. A vossol from 
wldeli win(> can bo (Irawii witlioiil dislnrliing 
tlio loos, wliicli roiiniiii at the bottom, 
racking-cock (rak'ing-kolc), //. A form of 
faneot used in racking oil' wine or alo from tlio 
cask or from tlio loos in tlio fcriiicntiiig-vat. 
racking-crook (rak'lng-kriik), a. A liook liiiiig 
in an open cliiiiiiiey to sinqiort a )>ot or kottlo. 
.See firtmanf. Also ealleil rnlh n-rriml:. 
racking-fancet (rak'iiig-fiV'sel), «. .Same ns 

rti(J:t7tf/-t'arl:. 

racking-pnmp (rak'ing-pmnp), ». A pump for 
till' transfer of liipiors from vats to casks, etc., 
when tlio dilTcreiiee of level is siieli as to ))re- 
vont tlio use of a siplioii or faucet, 
racking-table (rak'ing-ta’bl), a. A woollen 
luldc or frame used in roriiwall for wasliiiig 
tin ore, nliieli is distributed over llie .surface 
of the table with a solid rake or hard hrnsh, 
wlieiiee tin' name: sometimes corrupted into 
J'ra/iii/iii-tahlr. 

racklo (rak'l), r. /. and i.; jiret. and ])p. /(/i-l-lrd, 
iqir. 7'afl.lniii. [I’erhaps a var. of ra/t/c' ; lint 
ef. To rattle. (I’rov. Kng.] 

racklo t rak'l), a. (Cf. rarl.U-. r.,r</(/.rl>.] Noisv 
t.ilk. [iTov. Ihig.] 

rackoonl, a. An olisidele spidling of raran/i, 
rack-pin (rak'pm), a. A small ra(d;-sliek. 
rack-rail trakTal), a. A rail laid alongsiile tlie 
liearing-rails of a railnay, Iiaviiig cogs into 
wldvh Works a I'Og-wheel on llie loeomotive: 
now n-ed only in some forms of iiielined-)ilano 
railway. 

rack-railway (rak'rt'd'wa), a. A railway oji- 
elated willi tin’ aid of raid.-rails. 

Ihi‘fln*t rucX railtray lii I'nuicowaH opriud nl 

I-nn^'ri •*. yoture. .\.\XVII. 

rack-rent trak'n nt), ». [< nirld, i\, + iv 

и. ] A rvid rai*'i d tu (hi* liiphi*.*'! possildt* limit ; 
a rout pruatur Ihnii any tuiuiid van rrnvonahly 
1 m‘ cxjM rtrd (u ]»ay: iispd u'-prcially of huitl- 

in Ireland. 

''innv (hiMi*-'niil f.iiuillvH an* . . . ]*rrpiihiL' t«» c* fnun 
hi tiei* nad Hvtllv thvm’ifhi'H In Anil nca. . . . tin* l.irim-r-*, 
w ho'.r livm llrlal I* irjrain** nrr imw henunr a racKn-nt t<«<» 
hard t«i hr hnriir, and thi»*-c wJic» !i »vr nnj n .id\ nuumj, 
or c in I»nrf!i!i‘‘i- am hv tin* b-ih* of tlit Ir goodn or lca«v\ 
til canuv tht) find ihi lr foilum “ Inmil) ‘Ivvnjlni:. 

.Stnji, lntrUI;;cnctT, No. IP. 
l!ar{-rruf . . . tin* td;;)i(‘<-t iinnual mit tliat c.*!!) hcoh- 

(idiiid t») tin* ccunpi*tlll'»n of (ho^e whoiU‘'In.* to hccotnc 
(i-nantii. It (i not a ►trlvtlj Iciial term, tlioncli Foinvtimvs 
nn d In Art** of I*,irll unrnt . in Irg il docunii'iiti* It i^ rvp- 
ri'^cnti d h> *'ttii* lK•^t rt nt tint v.m ho nhtaliud w It lion t n 
lint*.*’ /*. J'olliicK, I.and I.aw{i, p. I.'".'! 

rack-rent (rak'n'iit). r. [< mcK-rent, ».] I. 
(id ns. To siiI»jiM*( lo (ho paMiioiit of raok-rmit. 

Tin- hind-Ioid rnrA -rrnf i/ivand evict liu; him |lho tenant 1 
w ith tin* holp of llie i h 11 and inllitnry ro’^mircos of the 
law II’. .V Cre-jy, Irish II|«t. for Ihig. Ittadcrp, p. U'-d, 

II, intrdiis. To iinpo.so raok-roiits. 

irenoc the elih f gnnlnally nciiiilred the cliaiactoristlc^ 
of what natnndi«tH liavr ealted “.synthetic** and 
iihctic “ t\ pel eonil>lning the fc.il«re*<of (lie inodera goni* 
licen iimn with tlioseof tlie inodcin rncA reiifiin; landlord. 

Jlujlry, Top. .<0*1. .Mo., XA.WI. 

rack-renter (rak'ivn^lrr), », (■< rarl-rnit + 

rk] 1. Ono wlio is .siibjoeted to (liu payment 
uf raek-ri*Tit. 

The yeiirly lent of (he liiml, wlifch the raeA'-renfer or ini- 
dcr tenant pajH. /.ocAr. 

2. Ofio wlio rack-rents Ids tenants. 

The entire Tory’ and t'ninniit alllanco went on lU knees, 
so to RjicaK, during the Aiitiiiiin to implore the rarA-rraN 
rrn to innderation. ConteinjHtmry Iter., 1,1. TJI. 

rack-saw (rak'sa), a. A M’ide-toothod sayv. 
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rack-stick (rak'stik), n. A stick suitably pre- 
pared for stretching or straining a rope or the 
like, as in fastening a load on a M’agon.— Rack- 
stick and lashing, a piece of two-inch rope, ahout G 
feet long, fastened to a picket ahout 15 inches long, hav- 
ing n liolc in its liead.to leceivc the rope. Farroiv, Mil. 
Encyc. 

rack-tail (rak'tal), n. In a repeating clock, a 
bent arm connected with the striking-mecha- 
idsm, having a pin at its end whicli drops upon 
the notched M’heel that detoimines the number 
of strokes. 

rackwork (rak'M'crk), n, A piece of mecha- 
nism in ^Yhich a rack is used; a rack and pinion 
or the like. See put under racl:^. 

raconteur (ra-k6h-ter'), iu [F., < I'acontcr, re- 
late: see rccoinii'i-.'] A story-teller; a person 
given to or skilled in relating anecdotes, re- 
counting adventures, or the like. 

Tlierc never was, in my opinion, a raconteur, from 
CharlcsLainb or Theodore Hook down to Gilbert iiHcckctt 
or H. .T. Byron, , , , who spoke and told anecdotes at a 
dinner-t.able, , . , that was not conscious tliat he was go- 
ing to be funny. 

Lester Wallack, in Scribner’s Mag., IV, 721. 

racoon, raccoon (ra-koiF), n. [Formerly also 
Vdcl’oon, raclccoon, by tiphorcsis from earlier 
arocouny arougltcuu, (iroughcond, < Amer. Ind. 
(traiheone^ arratliLiinc, a racoon. Hence, bj' 
further ajdieresis, coon. The F.raiou, racoon, 
is an accom. fonn, simulating F. raioji, a rat: 
.see raticn.'] A small phintigrado carnivorous 
(luadnipod of tho nrctoid scries of the order 
/rnr, belonging to tho ftimily J^roetjonidte and 
gi'inis J^i'orifon . 'ilje cotninon lacoon is V.lotnr, so 
called from its habit of dipping Its food in water, as if 



Cftnmi-n Krverxin Icti.'r), 

wn«hliie it, before eating. Tblsmilnial is ahout 2 feet long, 
w Ith a stout hod)', a hu'-liy ringed tail, sliort llinl)% pointed 
e.ai>, hioad faee. ami very J*har|)Piiout, of a general grajlsli 
I'olonitlon, with light and datk markings on the hice. It 
Is eoinmon in fmntheily partn of the I'niled States, and 
feeds on fruits and othei vegitahle ns well as animal snh- 
Ftanees. Its lU-'-h Is eatable, and tho fur, liiueh used for 
tnaking caps, la called ctom^kin. 'llie racoon Is leadlly 
tamed, and makes an amusing jiet. Other members of the 
genus arc I\ j>'"rn of Callforni.i (pethap^ only a noniliial 
•■peeles) and the iiulte distinct 7*. caMcntv'rib, the end)- 
e.diiig nicoon, of the wnrmei j*arts of Ametica, known as 
the nuKunra. 

A be.asl they c.dl .!rfiro;/<eif)i, much like a badger, hut 
\seth lo Hue on tree.s ns Kiiulriels doe. 

Cajif. John Smith, Virginia, 1. 124. 
(hiil-darting roreuplnis ami ItncKcnoncs he 
rastled in the hiillowof an aged 'Tree. 

Clarke, I'oiir riantations In America (1G70), p. 32. 

ritcoon-berry (ra-l;iin'lu'r i), n. Tlio May-iip- 
]ili‘, J‘<i(liiiiliiilliiiii ptUutvm. [U. S.] 
racoon-dog (ni-hiin'ilo;,'), n. An Asiiilie nnd 
.lainuicsi' iinimiil of tlm fnmily Ca/iiil;r, A’l/clc- 
ri iilt.i prnniiDinhli s, a Itiml of dog liuving an as- 
lioot .suggesting a laooon. Soo cut under A'l/o- 

h n ahs. 

racoon-oyster (ra-kiin'ois'lor), n. An nnoul- 
tivated oy.sloi- growing on muddy bnnlcs cx- 
Iiosod at low lido, [isontliorn coak, U. S.] 
racoon-perch (ra-kiin'iioreh), n. The oommon 
yellow iiorcdi, J'lrra a/ta rira/ia, of tho Missis- 
sippi valley: so enlied from hands around tho 
liody something like tlioso of a racoon’s tail. 
See ent under prrvhl. 

Racovian (ra-l;d'vi-an), a. nnd ». [< Jlacoir 
(in Poland) (NL. Jla'i-oi ia) -f -hni.] I. a. Pin- 
taining or relating to liahow, a town of Po- 
land, or to the hiocinians, who made it tlieir 
chief seat in tlie first iinrl of tlio seventeenth 
eentnry: ns, the Jlaroriau Catcehism (npojni- 
]arex 7 )osition of Socinianism : fiPC catechism, 2). 

II. /I. An inliahitant of Rahow, or an ndlie- 
ront of tlio Unitarian doctrines formerly taught 
lliere; specifically, a Polish Socinian. ' 
racquet, ». See rarl.rt-. 

racy (ra'si), a. [< j-nce'! -h -yl.] 1, llnving 

an agrceaiily peculiar flavor, of a hind that 
may bp supposed to bo imparted by tho soil, 
as wine I peculiarly jjalatablo. 




The in pisn 

Of pochl wi'lcniui*, ntlxM the nic*/ wine. 

OiljMey, III. Wl, 

2. linvinjja ptron^; distiiictlvo nnd iijn'ronhlo 
qnnlity of miy kind; spirilod; piinj^nnf; pi- 
fpiaiit; H]m*y n rarif stylo; a ntry anoodnio, 

IJrPk me*/ versc'5, Inwlilchwe 

TIjc poll fn’m « hence tlu’> came tapte. ntn 11, nn<l f >•»*. 

.\n«. lo 

Ill'halhiW.in' rtTfiV/f wlu-ti l>tltnine<t witli (tie dMiunt 
tliAl iito^i attniclp the nnlhnr. 

C. ytf<!innn. I'm iH of Atnerin, p. £»^ 

Il.Mrk llnpllih hi«i jrfijje n>«n«! the wnrM I'Sit at Innne 
wc plil) pn-st nr the rnro MIhum «‘f nur filh'rr. 

A. 'llo' l\‘ril,rnrr n( Iloinr. 

3. IVrtniinnctor.u’i' orKtJid: rnoiiilly di^'fine- 
tivo or poonliar; of tiativo oripti or qunlity. 

YoTK•h^^• In^ PMrhfantllle* l.irentnl tlierr. . , . pieti* 
linr, m.-t'. tipno’n ; nf p^xl Mix>-1 n?iil itrofic hmln 

(V-irf f.V / ri »t*, ^ll^rl« 3 , It. 

Tlir r)i« for a Oonh>*i >< ttirj Jim*! he (nil « f a’lhmlton, 
nf a pfi h ri<|..r. l>et«ten hrowij ami ; (!m- mm V mn*t 
Ik* .atnlrnw. Thr Vt'itimt, AWI. ll'*- 

f SjTl. 1 aH'l C. iinr;/, Tlo «e vrnr-tx a;’r«e in ev- 

a*jtnlitj (hat J« HOhnI, iih)»li'Tllj it on nt »n>. 

it. tTilij. rire t*» lli«* jirruihr flaior «Iitcli 

«1( rli r fioni till* H'll, nii'l »7i>7 (o the (U>(>r piri n to f.>o»l. 
".t tc ,h) »i Ice, ristJTntiii ly, tint i« r>’f’i nhl- h 

ajmatijj (n^ti3ni!<tl<iiiuiltL liitl!oi;t:la ati>l«\|ir< .‘iMn; 
Uni li p;n>vn hlrh |« n;jm aMi pimcfiii ti» I hr inlu'l. pn»- 
•Itirln,; a nemitlon ronipnratJi” to tint «hMi tj.lr.' j,rt- 
«ine< H ill la*te. l%»ltiteilni*»* l« to t] i>i» r»«, a*3<t 

liVtIj' to hr fount! hi mrxivrt. 

rnd^ <r. [< Mli, rmt, < leol. ItnnUr zz Sw. 
fu'iMsz 1) m.r;t^/,nfmid,3 -\fn»id; frii:litoiio<l, 
[OM Ikit;. and Soololi.l 

AVr WfTf ♦«» rrJti ttirrJlVnn, 

AVhen that he put l>e« 3 i 1 e the »lone, 
e tjuohr fu-r fcrl. fl’nl tliii»t ptjr mue. 

Alut f-t re wi* « i tv aln«f, 

Tort 77 7« •, 11. 4K. 
'*he •' Wliho'it ctir.'c'it of ini'. 

That an Untlrn- fuM n*nie l-» for a Ktnc; 

1 am rLdit m-f ,,f trf " 

fiih'jtf (7/ f/i f.’.Tir .t/errrTV(t*lilJ'l'* r.\llail», VI. tJ?) 

rnd*i, u. A .Miildlo Knhdi‘-1» form of rnf/i'. 

rild'4, A Middl<‘ rti;;li‘«h jircf'Tit of rvfr, 

rfvdM, An obsoloio undent of pcod*. 

rad’’(md), n. [.Mdir. of rmf/r/t/.] A rndieal. 

(1/0>V.] 

llc> {Tfi* \’lnt will htn Mm hr* ^-l fln<t rher».- «hf u (he 
itu f« phut tip ihrChurth. Tn//";**, I»f, Tliortir, xxti. 

raddef. An o1*M»lido imdorit of rrod*. 

raddle* (rndM), a. [l.arly imo« 1. K. r^d/e; 
ul«o(invcrl»)rM»M/r; uorhapHutr.tn'-povtl form 
nf hiirtUr ; nr forinod ironj m nthrot mf/ro (of. 
i'Tithti, r,) and oonfiipod wiih huriU^t or with 
n’/Mh” (.MK. t/ifW.tdo.), n rttrlaui.] 1, A htir- 
dh-. fl'rov. Knu'.]— 2. /d, Stnnll wood orrtirkK 
split hkf huh< to land n wall for tin' pln'^torin;: 
it ovor with loam or mortar. JCnturtf. (//nllf 
r<lL) 

In oM time ihr hiiii»'<<>f the Ilrllodi were »lL*hU|e rrt 
Tp with a few |io*{p ami niau)’ rd-fcf#, w lih tiihlr and all 
t IIlrMtiinlerone omfe. 

7/»TrnVi;i, lirtertp uf Prlt.iln, il. li (7/f7o(».'.r.fV(V,n'n.l 
3. A pi»' 0 (M»f wood intonvoviMi " itii othi-iN he. 
Iwoojt st.'ikfH to form n fonon. [Prov, Pm:.]— 
d. A Jiodiro fnnnod hy intorwnavim: f !im filioof*: 
and hranohosof troosorshnth'<. ( Prt»v. Jhi}:.] 
■— G, A woodiMi bar vitli a row of npri^dit 
poo'i, cinployod hy tloimo*lie woavotv in eoino 
jilaon*^ to ki'C'p thiMVarp <if a jimjicr wiilth, and 
to jirovrnt it from hoeominc ontaiii’lo'l lion it 
iu \^oiind npoii tin- lioniii. — 0, In uirtat-irorLimj, 
n rahhh*. 

raddle* (rad'l), r. f.j pnd, and pp. rtuhllrtl, pjm 
rniftilifuj. [I\»nm*rly aKo rritlr, riuhllr; < r/id* 
7t.j 1. Touoavc; intt'rwoavo ; wiml to- 
potlior; w.ntllo. 

J:a't({lin't nr worhln? It np like hithrt ucirk. 

i;iitiiii«fm ('rmmo, nv. 

2t. To boat. 

iloMii Ifofwl drt-w 111" pwnnl m cmul, 

'Iliepnldlir drew his lirand. 

Amt he Intli mddfrd Iiliu, holti llohln lloml, 

Ho tint heflc.nrcc can pinmi. 

/follnd of Jl'^nn //on<f. 

raddle- (rnd'I), «. fYar. of rahllr, no/d//d.] i, 
Kamo SIS ritUllc . — 2. A layor of rotl pi|;iin‘iU. 

Bonn- of na havr innro pcrltpiia thliura to hide thtn n )ol* 
low ctieek ticlilnd n rnihUr of naiKe. 

jT/iocIerow, Itoumlnliont l*np(.ra, A Mcd.il of Ueorjre the 

(Fourth. 

raddle- (radT),r. jirot. and pp. rodd/rd, ppr. 
rniJitlbuj, [< rnihlU-, a.] 1, To iinint witii nr 
as if wilii raddlo; color uoarsoly, ns with roni'o. 

Tan tlirrr !»e any inoro dr«ir>'ohJprt tinn tlmar w lilton* 
cd iind raildled olil women wlio ^lmd<Icr at the flips? 

Thaclrray, Ncwcoinff, xx. 
2. To I'M over (work) in a carolcss, slovenly 
manner, [Prov. Kng.] Jnqf. JJicl. 


raddlo-licdgefrad'l-lioj), «. SaiiioaHruddfrt.d. 
raddlcmant. »*. Snino as rubUruiftn. I'ltlUr^ 
Worthier 1 1 1. 3^*. 

raddock (mtPt»k), «. A dinh*ctnl form of r»d- 

tfoi*/.*, 

raddourt, «. Sor* r/doar. 
rade4 (rud). A dialvctnl (Old Kntflisb and 
Scotch) prtds'nt of rifle. 

rade- (rad), «. A lUulectal (Scotch) or ob-ohde 
fonn of rood. 

radeau (ra-<lo'), n.; pi. riuUtinr (-ildr.'). [< P. 
rmltuu = Pr. rtuVUt, < ML. “ro/r/hr' (nLo, after 
or., r«dfda«f, ro'fVi>*)f ditn. of 1>. raft, 
Y<“»v(d,j \ raft. 

Thn »' sc»s»l* under fsll, a'«d cr e il a^rlior aVwe ‘^pllt 
IhK k, .amt tn Mi.il 1: Uu- r.j o 1 hut I* rer 

/m,i ». (nVh»ter.) 

Kadcmac}icr*s jtlastcr. Soc 
radovorcl, a. f.MK.. pro!». nf or. oriirin; per- 
iiain oritr. or. dr Vorr: n/* <Sj>. If. ni*"), 
a of ^nimdlicl.dh (h eftf*/. * d^.of : * 1 /<rr, 
to rh.ui»'' the town of fjtrnuriu Luiiijnciloc, (’f. 
1\ r</'* rh- r«»s dr similar cloth 

frotii tlic phc'CK lilt!!)* tl.] A ‘•rirt of <‘h»tli *>r 
textile f.ibric tmiudlv cxpbiinrMi as ‘tajicsiry * or 
‘stiipiul stnfT t.upc'try.* 

TI.!« wt fat 1 1 1j slen rd hxd !u >«ci!!h<' 

So I hut »?.e wrrk ru ftu 1 1 ml towdi n koutln , 

.\ji 1 w« s« !i h) »•« !t thr 

A« 1 )t id WjmJtu t» 1 utti he woTnl son*. 

(Vuttvr. Um-t bofian, I. ^"'.2. 

radpet (raj). »». Suiiif as naf/.v. 
radial trfi'tii-fd), o. nml a. (< V. r>u!uif r= If. 
r.aft'd' . < NL. n/t/inff', < L. na/ii/''. r^y. rrnllus: 
hoc rndiiK, rnyt.] I, o. of or iicrtninim; to n 
ray or n noliiis jor rn*lii); hu'int; the diaractcr 
nr appearance of a nty or a railiii** : jn“oni*ed or 
nt»i>‘'.uriiJ:: like radii or rays; shoot inc out n« 
from a renter; iMin^or nioxinj: m ihedircclion 
of the ntdins. 

At ji1(ttle«U*f.uiici‘fn'm lh''frnlff ttie win 1 |» pfi*huMj- 
tinilt rn h-if .‘•Wenee, 111 t»|. 


(d) Tlie fourth Joint, countIii« fnun the hanc, of the pedi- 
pilp of nfphItT. 

radialo (lu-di-n'In), a.; pl.^ rfldmhVf (-li-jj). 
fNL,, nont. of rndialhf rndinl: aoo radial.^ 
in rod/, and (o) Tim radiocarpal bono; 

that hone of tho wrist which i.s silnuted on tho 
radial shh* of the proximal row of carpals, in 
hprriul relation with tho radius. In man this 
l)om* is (lie srnplioid. Comparo tduarr, and seo 
enls under /f«»d and rarjws. (b) Ono of tho 
ray.s of the eup of a crlnoid. Seo rr/d/V/f, «. (r), 
an'dent under (7ri«oidra. (c) A cartilage rudiat- 
ing from tho l)n«e of the fins of clnsmobranchi- 
ateflslies. See cut under phr//^<«;7. (d) Same 
as radial, n. (6). See /i»/nrrror/ir«fd. 

radialls(r5wli.iVlis),a.; in.radialc‘!{~]i‘z), [XL. 
rfidiff/»s{sc*. nuf.«rKfif^, etc.), rndinl: see radial,] 
In ffMaf.,a radial mu.scle, artery, vein, or nerve: 
ehietly n^ed adjectively as a part of certain 
Latin phm‘;e-nnmeK of nniscles: as, lloxor car- 
pi rrtdio/»v; extensor carjii rrfdiV//i‘f longior or 
hrevior. See Jlcxitr, rxhmwr. 

radiallty (rn-<ij.npi-ti), ff. [< radial + -ff'/.] 
Tlie chanicter or structure of a radiate organ- 
ism; formation of wiys, or disposition of rayed 
parts; radial symmelrj’. Sometimes called ra- 
tlialenrft and radiistn. 

radialization (rn-4li*al-i*rA'}*hon), a. [< rodi- 
ali:i 4* -fdiom] Arraiigemeht in radiating 
forms; radintion. 

Tim* file O’ckA ettilfill miirh cvlilrnrenf n »lllcinc.iUuu 
tnn«l efleu of 5 rnJtaltTfituvi |Kj*«IMy entiin r!e«l w ith Itji 
Qitnrt Juxtr, XLV, 207. 

radializc (nVdi-al-Iz). r. f. ; pn-t, and pn. ra- 
dtrdt:riJ,^\UT, raduilirivp, [ < ror/nr/ + -ire.j To 
render nnii-ute; make niy-like. 

• f::c fraemrxil cxtilhlts pnrt of n l.xrirr radinltzfd *trtic- 
lurc wilhiu It KptuTUllflf mtfrli. 

Qxixirt. Jour. (i<i4 XIA. 219. 

radially (Ta'di-rdd), odr. 1. In a radial or 171- 
•liatinginaiiiifr; in the manner of nidii orniyh: 
t\<, lines diverging radudhj. 


.sp*«'lfl'*til) (o) In nn-tf., of or prtnlt.lur in so) w.tj to 
U>e tvllu* (*<«♦ r.t h'w», 2r ws (In* r.ti** ♦! att*r>. 

Tftfi; l> >/ mill uHtl'jn* « r iu'.t<in*nts. Il.i riif/i j1 «Mi* 

or n»tsv-t i t flu- arm wri**, < r html ft.*' ru h tf cT*iup *1 
nm* l<*i. (he rii fml <.r »upli M**r <.’4 In t •7., 

fxjr.!. ndlite. or lauhtlf^. of or l»« tlalnle.r t»» Ue* rttr, 
nnti*. »T ra.nntf'*e pns'*-**-* of ft’ifinlmat r>ltil:*ctoU».* 
riAIxIp ill‘p‘o •! <*r arihe-mfrlc pnrtuof the /. i h da nml 
»i‘nltxf .xulm-.l*. Btccttltin«trrn/*f«V^'’* *•’1 Ijik'AU. , 
t.f er p' rf.ulnlii? (<» llie fatlhlK Hr* rttdt-d^tr). 

TIm rtrtUnrlnott*, <»rex*(n<*l, ht^it a».*l n*'iTl iiiipj-'tt* 
of (h» |!n«. UvsUu Aie»t. X «tl , p 

(•f) In?./.: (I) (<* ,u ra).a* **f ati umh*! or «’f n 

fl «wer-titt*l In the (**•••»/». oXv <;) Ihuitiplns «n(f**rmtT 
oil all •htc^i-f IIk »\1« . «'pp»*r,! l**?(/.»<u.tf*.r •f.'fruvn'rfr/ 
i; .<M —Radial ainbulacral x'cs'icla. sv rrm' u/.trr.ii 
—Radial artery, the *mnllrr«'f the hronlM-s lu'iitUii,; 
fnun fhe !'lliirc.ith*n 4'f the hrn.'hJil nrtrr^ at Ihe ell«*w, 
« xt* ii.Iinc |:i rt rtral^ht iJnr on fh** out* r >i !.• « f the Irout 
et (Iiehufunn the ttrbt.wh* tett fiira^ sniim*! (hr ra.ih 
at »|.len( (!ieran*n«nmt *!»'< « m!«(«* theMpp**r put of (he 
licit lntlTO««r«UM ‘pXi'e. whefo It Ih-|h tnt*--* tl**' pUtU of 
(he humt toll* Ip hsin the(lr«'|*l>-%lti)3r Arrh. Jint nlwne 
(he wrl«( |i Ill'S >iilK'«lnne*i»i‘l> on the nln.ur »l te cl tlie 
femlon of the Ion;* nij»Inah‘r. nn«l 1^ h* O' f. U 

in A'* rrlAlnlnsthe pnl*e. Uu <hh ( hnnchi *, I** *i*lr< the 
tim»enluraml ruluiro'inmes. Rrctlir mllul uriin*'nt aTut 
(lie .nnlirh'r nml !-•«(« rhir r»rpil< —Radial axlcdiox. 
.Sit- iiifi-.l-ir — Radial bundle, in ?-<?, n itlut»va<cnlur 
tmmlle In wMrli tlie phh»m leul x>lrm are nriAiicnt In 
njti-rmlln? rH«lll. txnnpire rf.-of, ft/Aifi'm?, .nm! ommi. 
(rf.- ? undU, nmli r f'lirr/fr. 

Tie I.n»t form (< the crr./t/if, when* thef«n»ifhV*of p1d»»t m 
amt ijh in an*arniii.:isi altrni.ntel) In iherrnttal nhosi.-tu. 
citlar'nxl*. i'lirye. Unt , XII. is. 

Radial CClla, In rr fnn., mine nn j>'"'Vo?«i7 r>lUdrt (whirh 
fee, «mh r i-e'.-rMhif) — lladlol CUrve, In a curve 

me‘-t roinnilently * ipn'*-**'*! I»y inrmn of the tndhci \iv- 
ti>rn<onec*s'r\lliiat«’: rplral^ nml theqiiRilralrix id IMrm*- 
UAlM«.nn'rn/irtfc«rtvj»— Radial dmiitlg-rn.aclllac. J^ee 
ifnfliM r-in/ir/.iii*-.— Radial flbera ortbe retina, s* e 
trnt,tndiir/t<r*. liinhT etofriiforw/irr,— R.aUlal fomiUl.a, 
(he ixpie«'l.*nol Ihe iiumt*rrof jannln the IJnmdn 11*11 l>y 
Ilie liilll d l*'t(«*w of the mtin »nf the fln* nml the jmml>« m 
of (helm) •: thuvthernifi.if/. rmxila f*»r lliejdlow p* rrh 
I* U.MII. + I.H; .\,1I. » 7; I*. If.; V, I. &— where (he 
KomAii rtiimemL ore the rplnt n nml the Amhic tlie mvs 
of tlie ilorr.’il.ainl, |M'cl''rAl, ntn! xeninil flnxierprrUvely. 
—Radial nerve. See nen-e,— RadJ.al-plston water- 
wheel. J'ce imf/r-trAeef.— .Radial plates, In vrlnoMr, 

the net orfjateniof )>Iuteu which lurlinle* tho Joints of the 
rtein. nnn*i mill phiiuile»s the rrntri*<h»r:*'il plute, .nrul the 
noli d pinto pn»per:dhtliiaMWii«l fitiin;*cri* nnwtiVpfrtfc*. 
— Radl.alrcctUTCntnrtcry.nhranohoflherAilId nrtery, 
I'tviui olf iienr Itn origin, t lint (tinis hnckwanl (njdin in th** 
iinautom«MlsnlMMitlhcrlhow,~RadIal eyinmetrj'. Fee 
/omoiffry.-^-RadkllVCln. Feowmr.Aiml r*'m, umliTiunr. 
l/innl. 

II, M, A radiating or radial part ; a ray. .spe. 
clflcnlly, limn/?f. ninlr^'*/.: fa) A mdl.d**. (A) In irfdh., the 
rrtillni or h\perr«irnco|d (a ixmeh (c) Une of tlic Joint u of 


rrtillni or h)perr«irnco|d faixme). (c) Une of tlic Joints of 
(he hmnehm of n crliiohl, hetwccii (lie hmchinli nml the 
!*n*il«; one of the Jntntn of the necomi outer, or of n div !• 
bIoii of the Insulr. .Sco cut umltT CnnoWcd. 

The two raifinNlof n crlnoldl on either rhioof the Iatr- 
csthann! . . . nruoronilerthnn the other two. 

^,*unrf. Jour. G<ol. Sik., XM’, 150. 


As the crow th [of ihc fiijtctJ*] tprr.ul*otjtw.nr*l radinlltf, 
the Inner hjpin*. hutnc futkt*l nil tie* oraunlc mnltcr 
oni of the pnmnii, pcrldi 

S. U litrriei. Womler# of I’lnnl Mfe, p, f2. 

2. Ill </if'>w., toward op over tho ra'lins (a vein 
«*f tho uliJk'): as, a rolordmml r«dnd/y dilated, 
rddirin (n*i'di*un). n. [< rndnec 4* Tho 

nngU* subtended at tho ronlor of iv circle by an 
arc equal in length to llio nidms. Also called 
tho iniif om;/e in cireulnp mcasiiro. Il is equal 
to To® 17' ne.urJy. 

radiance (ru'di-ansl, «, [< l'. twUauce, < ML. 
ruffiiuilm. nidiaiu'e, < I*. nn/nm(f»).<, widiantJ 
M**nu/»uM?.l 1. Hnghtnrss ^h^loling in ravs 
or lH*nms; hcnco. in pmend. brilliant orsparV*- 
liuglust*T: vivid liriglitnoss. 

The mrrrd rnifi'unrr of Ihe run. .VAoI , lA^Ar, I. 1. III. 

Til'* Sm, . . 

dirt with emulp't* nee, wIUj rtiihfu.ee crtiwn'il 
Uf m'vjt*'ty divine. .t|i/?.*n, I*. L, vll. IJH. 

I.Ife, like A *hime of m.nny rolouriu! gin**, 

M.ilnv the wlitle nutinucr of eternity 

ShftUi), Adoiml*, 111. 

2. Kadiation, 

Tim^ wo Ii-ATc . . . (.X) Tlioiry ef nvhntw. 

J. ebri .Vnn'-rf/, In I'mje, Urlt , .VIX. 2. 

SjTl. 1. /ht /^■rtller,7.‘n?hVnle'•,/*n7?^^Tne^f, Hfulyeufr, llftul- 
*jrnrr.,V;-?rntler, /.toVr. Tin <e wonts ARTve In icpri'VtfUt lug 
III** riu-itlug «»til of rnj i» or Ihmiiis In an Imprer'iv c way. 
/.‘fjt/nrmv I* themo-t itvuily ; it Is piunTally a light that Is 
ognu'uhle t*i the eje*. heneo the won! Isoltfn chosen for 
is>rre«jMim!Iug hKumllve rxpr*-s.«li)n5- ns. tho rndmiirr of 
Ms rheerfiilni-ss; tin* ro«fmii<v* of the g*i3piL r,riU{ni\ct 
represents n light that is rtnmg, often to<» strong to he 
ngrts’vl'le, ami marknl l»y vnri.atinn or play ami pcnetni- 
lion ; n*. tlicf'nVirnfirf ofnillnmoinlorof lln’workj', Ileuce, 
ngiiratlvilv. the I'n/fornn/of tlie scene nt n wethling; the 
rrirfinurr of linnn'r, the hrilUnnnj of w It. Driltiaurf h more 
often lit* ral, ?'n7fi‘rtnr»/|lgntatlve. F.ftdjnxer Is a splemUd 
light, rtu ining toflll tooveillowing every place wliere it is 
— nilrotig, tliMMlIng, Imt not neecsKarily lulcnseor painful 
llglit : ns, the rfuliencr of thenoomlay buii ; tliv<//i/?>/f;icf 
of (henttrlhutvsot Uod. llenccnronrtler might oj lignre 
speak priliCf/’»i/;i<’nci*of QiueuRnzala’th’sho.auty. Uffub 
/ifricclsoften t he Ramo ns r 7 rif?^;c«pc,hulFomclInus weaker. 
.SiXcmfiw, which is more sdten u«ed figuratively, |s, when 
usid lltemtiv, nhoul lliOMmcnsrc/i%piirc. /.twferis the 
oiil> one of llio'e words which docs not Imply tlint the oh- 
tev t gives forth light ; furfer m:vy ho UF*-tl w lierc the light 
Is eliiiiTemlUe*! or reficetisl, hut latterly more often re- 
flcele*!: ns, the /infer of silk. Luder b genenilly, like 
?»n7lut«ec, a varying light, hut It may ho simply two or 
Uin e degrees weaker tlinn tjicxydcr. For comparison w 1th 
Oli/ten, pfi'ffcr, etc., see glare, r. f. 

*’r\vcre all ono 

I'hat 1 slioutd lore a bright particular star 
Ami think to wcit It, lie 1« ro ntiove me. 

In tiU liright radimw nml collateral light 
Must I he comforted. Sink., AIFb X' ell, 1. 1. f>0. 

There I* an appearance of &n7/ifT»fj/ in the plcnsurosof 
high lift* which iintumlly vlnrrlca tlio young, Craig. 

Effulgence of my plorj', Son heloveil. 

.Vt7fon, 1*. I-, vl. ItSO, 
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Thotiph they fell, they fell like stars, 

Streaming ^lendour through the sky. 

Montgomery, Battle of Alexandria. 
The smiling infant in his hand sliall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 
ricased the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongues shall innocently pla^. 

rox>e, Messiah, 1. 82. 

radiancy (rfi'di-an-si), n. [As radiance (sco 
Same as radiance, 

radiant (ra'di-ant), a. and n. [Early mod. E. 
radiaunt ; < Ol\ radiant, F. radiant = Sp. P^. 
radianto = It. radianic, raqffiantc, < L. radi~ 
an{U)s, ppr. of radiarc, radiate, shine: sec ra- 
diafc,'\ 1 . f7. 1. Darting, shooting, or omit- 
ting rays of light or heat ; shining; sparkling; 
hoaming with brightness, literally or figurative- 
ly: Rs, tho radiant sun \ a countenance. 

Mark, whatrudinjit slate she siwcads, 

Milton, Arcades, 1. 11. 
A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of luilr. 

Pojie, n, of the L,, v. 128. 
His features radiant as the soul within. 

0. }y. Holmes. Vfstlgin (Blinquo itetrorsurn. 

2. Giving out rays; proceeding in (ho fonn of 
rays; resembling rays; radiating; also, radi- 
ated; radiate: as, radiant 


.Tonas, . , made him a shadow yngo place for hla dofojico 
agaynsl tho racb/nioit heet of the sonne in the sjde of an 
hill. !>]>. I'ishcr, Seven I’eidtcnllal I’anlms, I’s. ev.xx, 
Tho pass.ago of radiant heal, a-* suoh, through any me- 
<Uum (foes not heat It at all. 

ir. L. Car 2 ^ntcr, Bnorgj* in Naluro ( 1 st ed ), p. 4.^. 
^^^lcn this (radiation of llbern] take.s place in an open cav* 
ity, producing brush-llkc forms, tliev arc tenned radiant. 

A'lirr/r, ISril., XVI. .'170. 
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3. In her,: (a) Edged with rays: said of an 
ordinary or other liearing such as is usually 
bounded with straight lines, tho 
rays genernlly appearing like 
long indentations. See S. 
i,b) Giving off rays, wlneli do 
not form a broken or indent- 
ed edge to (lie l)earing, hut 
stream from it, its outhuo he- 
ing usually perfect and the 
rnys anpareiitly streaming from 
hehiiKl it, — 4. In fnd., radiating; radiate.— 
Radiant energy. See Radiant heat, si-o 

itrai, i— Radiant matter, n phnve u‘>nl ti) I'nN.ki* 
to de'^orlbe n liighl> rarclU-il giis, or ultra ga«cnus mat- 
tor." which Ir found t<* produce itrlnln peculhr inc- 
chaiilcal and luimnouM tllicif when u » Inrgc of lilgh-p-K 
leatl'vl olcctrlcltj is p.i^Hcd tlimugh It. 1 or c.xarnplc la .i 
xncuum tuiiceiliau-tcd to om.- tnilllonth of nn .atmo'ple re 
fa rri*okcH tultc)thi' inolci ulci of the ga<i pri«cnl arc pri»- 
jet'll d from the ncg.itlM' pole In ^trc^I^«. and Iftliej are 
made to strike agaliel ii dellc.-Ucl) p<dscd whtel tiuy P( t 
It In motion , if on a piece of ealelte, they mak« it plio*- 
plif»re«cent, etc. — Radiant ncuratlon. It» eid-an.. m nni- 
Hull characterifed li> a mitidierof Reins nidl.itingoutward 
from u (unull nmndMi nreolct or cell In the di-k of the 
wing, ns In certain Dij-tera — Radiant point, tn vt,>;net 
the point from wlji< Ii nijs of light or he it pn»ettd. Abo 
calleil rfTdiVifoe; /vank— Radiant vclnB or nomircs, 
In ciiloin., vtlns or neri nres ridi ulng from a fingle fniall 
w ing-eeU. =SyXL L Beaming. re'pUndenl. See rudm/ic*'. 

II. n. 1. In ontir.s, :i luminous point or oh- 
jeet from wliich liglit rndintes id tin* eve. or to 
a mirror or lens; a point cnnsulered as tlie 
focus oi a j)eneil of rays.— 2. In asfron., tlie 
jioiut in the lieavens from wliieli tho shooting- 
stars of a meteoric shower srem to jiroeocd : 
thus, the radiant of tljo shower of Xovomher 
KUh is near the st.ar ^ Leonis, and Ihevo meteors 
are lienee called the Ltomdrs. Slmlhrh the im ti*- 
ors of NoRcrnher '.'Tlh (which are coimicted «llli IHiIifl 
cnmct.nnd are •dteii called tho /;iV/c//-'<) have thi Ir rtdhnt 
net lar frem y \ii'lruim<la?, and arc ai«u known ns Hit* 
Andrtnnfdc* ur ,\ndr<nn<'didi> 

radiantly (rri'.li-!int-li), Of/c. l. With nnliant 
or heaiiiiiiK bri;rlitiR''.‘i ; with (;litti'rin(,' 
ilor. — 2. ]!y radiation; in flip manner of rays; 
radiatinRly. [Ifaro.] 


Ilfaltliy liuniiin nction^ fIii.iiKI sprias' ra.ti'anf/p (like 
ra\8)fntm Bunic Blnplo lie.irl inullvo 

y.’n«W/i, r.lemcnlfl of Drawing, HI. 
Radiariat (ru-di-a'ri-ii), n. }d. ps’L.,iicut. pi. 
id radiiirius, radiate: seo radiarii.] 1. In La- 
marck’s classification (lS01-ll,'),*n elassof nni- 
mals, divided into tlu* orders Sfollia, or nca- 
lephs, and LchinfaUrmn (the latter including 
llu* A(‘(ini/c). — 2. In Owen’s elassilieation 
(IS.ID), a suh])rovinco of tlie province Uadiata, 
containing the five clashes Krhinodi nnata, 
llryozoa, Anthozna, Acalrjdi.r, and llydrazoa . — 
3. In TI. Milne-Edwanis’s elassilieation 
the first snhbraneh (jf Zodjfhiftes ((‘ontrasted 
with Sarcodaria), containing tke three classes 
of cchinoderms, acalophs, and corals or polyps, 
radiaryt (raMi-fi-n), a. and n. [= F. radiairc, 
< NL. radiariiis, < L. radius, u ray, radius: sec 
radius,} In zoOl,, same as radiate. 


Radiata (ra-di-a'ta), n, jd. [NL., nout. pi. of 
L. radiatuSf radiate: see radiate, /i.] 1. In 

Cuvier’s system of classification, tho fourth 
P’nnd branch of tho animal kingdom, contain- 
ing “tho radiated animals or zoophytes.” it 
was divided into five clftssca: (1) Echinodermata ; (2) En- 
toioa, or Intcstinnl w'orms; (3) Acalepha, or sca-nettles; 
(4) Polypi; (5) Ji\fusorta: thus a mere wnstc-basket for 
animals not cisewhero located to Cuvier’s satisfaction. 
It was accepted and advocated by L. Agassiz after its 
restriction to tho echlnodcnns, acalcphs, and polyps, In 
which sense it was very goncrally adopted for many years. 
But tlm group has now been abolished, and Its compo- 
nents aro widely distributed in other plijla and classes 
of the animal kingdom, as Protozoa, Ccclentcra, Eehinoder- 
main, and Vermes, 

The lower groups of which he [Cuvier] knew' least, and 
wliich ho tlircw' Into ono great hcterogcricotis assemhlngo, 
tho Radiata, have been altogether remodelled and rc- 
nri'anged. . . . Wliatover fonn tho clnsslflcation of tho 
Animal Kingdom may eventually take, the Cuvierinn Ua- 
iUata Is, in my Judgment, eirccliialty ahollstied. 

Huxley, Classincatlon (1800), p. 60. 
2. In later classifications, •with various limita- 
tions and restrictions of sense 1. (n) Tlio old 
Radiata without the Ti\fusnria. (h) Same ns Eehinoder- 
inata proper: ./I nifcr/fffrmna (whicli see) without tho ge- 
nus Ralanogtossus. MrtschuiXojr. (c) In Owen’s system 
(lS7.r>X one of four provinces of (ho nnhiml kingdom, di- 
vided Into Radiaria, Enlozoa (c(eleltniiith8 and sterci- 
nilnths), and J){fasoria (tho latter containing Rotifera 
and J'olygasiria). 

radiate (rri'di-ut), P.; pret. and pp. radiated, 
\)\)v, radiatinfj, [< L. radiaiti.t, pj>. of radiarc, 
fiirni.sh with spokes, give out rays, radinto, 
sliino (> It. radiarc, rayyiarc = Sp. Pg, radiar 
= F. radicr, radiate, sliino), < radius, a spoke, 
ray; sce^Ytd/»/.v, rm/l.] I. intrans. 1. To issue 
niul jirocccd in rays or straight linos from a 
poiiit; spread directly outward from a center 
or iiuchuis, as (ho .spokes of a wlieel, lieat and 
ligiit, etc. 

I. lghl . , . radiates from luinliioiiB ImmIIcr directly to 

our e>eR. L^eU, I'.lein. of Nat. riilk, xl. 

lUjl it (the w(mh1) Is traM*r?cd by platen of parenchyma, 
or cellular tl«sue of the Fame nature a** tlio pltli, which 
radial/' from that to tl»e hark. 

.1. (Jniy, .struclund Ikitany, p. 71. 

\\ hen the light dintlnl^IieH. or In twilight, tlie circular 
(\Im rs rehix, the pro Ion*-!) Btritched radiating Hhers con* 
tnu’l by cla-Rtlclt), and tnlarge the impll. 

/X* Conte, Sight, p. 

2. To emit rays; bo radiant: as, a radiatiny 
h<»dy. — 3. To sprea*! in all directions from a 
eeulrnl source or cause; proceed oiilward as 
fi'<»m a focus to all aecc'^sihlo jiojnls. 

'I h« nmnd law lh‘< at tho center of nature, and rndiate.t 
l<* the circumference. Xatiirc, ]>. 61. 

i;nj"'mcnt radiate* It p of no ti*c (o tr>'ant| Like 
care (if all the w«irli!. tl>al h heltig taken care of wjjen 
) I'll ftt I deliglit IrR art or In an) tiling c1«e. 

Gf-’rge A’/od, Mlddlemarcti, xxIL 

II. fruiK, 1. To <‘mi( or send out in direct 
hne^. jis from a jioiut or focus; hence, to cause 
Ut proceed or diverge in all tliroctions, as from 
a source or caii''e; comtnunicatc by direct em- 
anaii«»n : as (lie sun radiatis lieat and light. 

I»onat(.llo. . . Feemcd tf> nnfiufcJolUtyout of lib whole 
iilmhlc perron. ' Hairthorne, .Marble rjiiin, x. 

ITie Womhr . . . full enough of life to radiuf** 

> It.ilil) Into a Ftatiie of Ice. 

0. ir. Holinrf,A Mortal Antipathy, rI. 

MiiUnt.aIn gailn r chmd'i around them for the Fame 
re:i‘on • th»y co*d theinF*dRcH by rndirtfiii'; their hc.d, 
through Hie dr?' fujh rhicunibt nt iilr, into ppice. 

R. J. Mann, in M(Hlenl 3letR*orob*gy, j* 2.1. 
2. To fumi'^h with raxs; cau.‘>e to have or to 
consist of rays; luake radial. 

I'beRRlare, a brilliant railiateil formation rru^ c(»m>plr- 
uotM, Fprtadlijg, nt four opj«»*Ite iKdtd", Into four Ravt 
lumluoUR expulsion", eompirecl to featlier-glunu s or 
nlgrcltes. ,1. M Clerte, A«lron. In lUth (.‘cnt,. p. s.k 

Radiating keyboard or pedals. In ongandiuHdina. a 
pedal Ke>h(»'ird In rrIiIcIi the pedals are placid cbe-er to- 
gether In fnujt linn hehind, kr ns to enable the jdnyer to 
reach them with equal eT>e,— Radiating polut. Same 
a** rmfmnf jydnt (RvhUh nee, under nnfmnt). — Radiating 
power. Same n*R rmfiufir'* purer (w hlch tci*, under rntlt- 
atirey. 

radiato (ra'di-fit), a. and ». [< 1j. radiafii'i, 

having ravs, radiating, j»p. of radiarc, radiate, 
funii.sh with si»okes: set' radiate, r.] I, n. 1. 
Having a ray, ray.s, or rny-liko parts; having 
lines or [uojee- * 
tionsprocectling 
from a common 
center or sur- 
face; rayed; as, 
a radiate aninml 
(a member of the 
Jlailiaia)] n radi- 
ate mineral (one 
xvilh rayed crys- 
tals or libers)*; a 
radiate fiower-Iiead. specifically— (o) In goof,: (i) 
Clmrnctcrlzctl by ur cxlilhltiiig nidlnl aymmetr}', or niUln- 
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tion ; having the w’hole structure, or some parts of it, rndi- 
ating from a common center; radiatoi'y; rayed; actino- 
meric. (2) Of or pertaining to the Cuvierian Radiata : as, 
*‘thc radiate mob," Huxley, (b) In hot., bearing ray-flow- 
ers : said chiefly of a head among the CotnposiUv, in Rvhich 
a disk of tubular florets is encircled by one or more roRvs of 
radially spreading ligulate florets, as in the daisy and sim- 
flow'cr; or in which all the florets are ligulate, as in the 
dandelion and chicorj’. 

2. Constituting a ray or rays; proceeding or 
extending outward from a center or focus; ra- 
diating: as, tho radiate fibers of some minerals 
and plants: tho radiate petals of a flou'er or 
florets of a head. 

A school-house plant on even’ Idll, 

Stretching in radiate ncrvc-lincs thence 
The quick wires of intelligence. 

jr/iiffier, Snoxv-Bound. 

3. In numismatic and similar descriptions, rep- 



R.idf.Wc Ilc.itl of CRlIicnus.— From .rh .nurcus m the Uritish Mu- 
seum. (Four times the size of the original.) 


resented xvifh ray.s proceeding from it, ns ahead 
or bust : as, t lio licad of tho Emperor Cnracalln, 



Tlie Min llcli'Vv ri'lng from the sea, ^hovnn-.: rndi.atc head. 
( Meioj'e fr\ m .N'ew llliini in the Tru ul.) 


radiiilr; the lioiid of Ilolios (tho Min-goil), nt- 
ilia If. 

n. a. 1. A ray-liko projection; a ray. 
llio tin Fait crjFtalllBcd out In tmnspatont, Fblning nco. 
(Ill's arranged In clusters of radiates alMUit nuclei. 

.rimer, ('hem. Jrair,, XI. 8'2. 

2. A member of tlie Iladiata, in any son.se. 

radiated (ra'di-a-ted), j>. a. [< radiate + -rd-.] 
Same a^; radm/c.— Radiated animals. Sec Radia- 
fu.— Radiated falcon. Beo/nfenn.— Radjated wing- 
cells, In rnf"ni., Rvlng-eells forimd jirinclpally by diverg- 
ing lit n’lirex, as in the earw Ig, 

radiatcly (ra'di-at-li), adr. In a radiate man- 
ner; xvil h radiation from a common center ; ra- 
dially.— Radlatcly veined or nerved. In lot., same as 
jHjhnatrly veined or nrrrrif. See TicrrufiVui. 

radiateness (nVdi-at-ne.s), n. Same as radi- 
ality, 

radiate-veined (ra'di-fit-vand), a. In hot., 
j>:ilmiitely veined. See nervatinn. 

radiatifonn (rn-di-a'ti-fdrm), a. [<L. radiniiis, 
radiate, + /fuvaa, form.] In hot,, hnxnng tho 
appearance of being radiate: said of heads, as 
in some siiooie.s of Centaurfa, having some of 
(ho marginal flowers enlarged, but not tnily 
ligulate. 

radiatingly (rit'di-n-ting-li), adr. Same ns ?y/- 
diateiy, 

radiation (ra-di-a'shon), n. [< F. radintion 
= Sp. radiacion = Eg. radia^do = It. radi- 
azianc, < L. radiatio{n-)y shining, radiation. < 
radiarc, shine, radiato; seo radiate.} 1. Tlic 
act of radiating, or tho state of being radiated ; 
specifically, emi.'<sion and diffusion of rays of 
light and the so-called rays of bent, riiysic.ally 
Bpi'iiklng, radiation Is tho Inuisfonnation of tho molecu- 
lar energ)’ of a hot body — that i*-, any body above the ab- 
solute zero (—273* (’.) — into the xvavc-motlon of tho sur- 
rounding ether, and the propagation of the«o ether xvaves 
llinmgb Bpace. Ilencc, every body Is the source of radia- 
tion, hut the character of tho mdiatlon vjuic.% depending 
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chlpfly upon the temperature ot the body; it is called Ixu 
minmn or according as it is or is not capable of 

('veitinsc the sensation of lislit. See further radmntcTwrpy 
(under mer'jitX also heat, lights, spectrum. 

ItdfUnf} ni is tlie communication of vibratory motion to 
the (■•t’l'.r, anfl w hen a body is said to be chilled by rorfi'a- 
txm, nsfor c\aniplc the gi-assof a meadow on a starlight 
niL’lit, the meaning is that the molecules of the grass have 
a portion of their motion, by imparting it to the 
1 1 “ hum 111 wliichtliey vibrate. Radiation, §2. 

An/ substance . . . w illbecorac heated by rutfiafion to 
;i. grcitest degree when its surface is made rough and 
I .M;il»^te!y black, so that it can absorb all the rays falling 
iip>’ It. Zfom^nc?, Light (trans.), p. lf)S. 

2. TIio (livor^reiioe or shooting forth of rays 
fp-ni a pioint or focus. — 3. In ro67., tlie striic- 
M.r.il of a radiate; the radiate con- 

<iTielity. or tyfie; tlio radiate arrange- 

nu lit of parl'^. Also radiism Direct radiation 

md indirect radiation, plir.ases used in de'jcribing the 
It!' tljod fif litatinc: by steam-radiators, according as tlio 
r.j li 'till N ontmllv in the room heated or is inclosed in a 
''p.i'’' b'u^'itli, fiMtii which the hot air Is distributed by 
rill pip •, n-. in simple heating by a hot-air furnace. In 
both CAS'"' the heat is communicated by convection, and 
ill the ca*;© of indirect radiation not at all bj- radiathui. 
—Djliamlc radiation, a phrase introduced by TjiuIaII 
to de-cribe the radiation of a gas when the heat is not 
line to an outside source, but is developed by the molecu- 
1 ir rnollun as the gas passes rapidly into an exhausted 
\ • S-' I.— Solar radiation, the radiation of the sun as 
niLMsincd by the heat which the earth icceives from it. 
—Terrestrial radiation, the communication of heat 
lij the e.arth to the surrounding ctlier, by me.ana of radia- 
tion. 

radiative (rii'di-;j-tiv), a. [< railiatc + -irc.] 
Ilaviii" a tendency to radiate; possessing the 
quality of radiation. —Radiative or radiatinB 
power, the tibil ity of a body to i adiate lieat — that is, phys- 
ically, to transform its own hcat-enorgy into the wave- 
motion of the sunoumUng etlier. It depends, other 
thing'* being equal, upon the nature of the surface of the 
body, being a in.iviniiim for lampblack and a minimum 
foi polishetl inutulUc suifnces: thus niass of hot water 
will cool moie rapidly in a vessel with a dull-black s>tir- 
fneo than in one which Is polished and bright, like silver. 
The* radiative and nhsoihing powers of a substance are 
identical, and are the ojiposite of the reflecting power. 
Also calk'd emissive poiirr. 

radiator (rfi'di-a-tor), H. [< radiate -i- -orK'} 1. 
Anything which radiates ; a body or snlistance 
from which rays of heat emanate or radiate. — 
2. A part of a hoating apparatus designed to 
eornmnniento iieat to a room, chiefly by con- 
veotiuii. Imt partly, in some cases, by radiation. 



( 7 . a direct n li itnr with c.ist iron Imse fri and cap «/ /’, vertical 
tubes of Mroii^ht iron «cre«c<l into tbe basei .f, inlet, /t. outlet; <i 
.iri'l f, fltt 111 ■'(.'-tions of tube ; r, cliapliMicin usetl in one kuid of ver- 
tir il ttilif *!ti.ain r iilivtors, steam passinc through it, as indicntcd liy 
irniu. e, i «hrc<.: indirect radiator, air entering at /, and circulating 
iipw.ird throuijh p in base <t'. c, an indirect ste.iin-radintor* vt, 

l>i<' /, tubes - col 1 air from without is admitted .at /, and passes over 
r idi itor as indicateil liy arrous; A, fiues up which warm air passes 
to ft 'rtcr j 

A ernmnon form of radiator is a sliect-irou drum or cyl- 
iudi’j containing dctlcctors or haflle-plsitcs. placed over n 
lircjtlate to cau<*e the volatile products of combustion to 
give up tlifii heat as they pass: a heating-drum. Asteam- 
ratliaf or c onsisis of a mass of coiled or flexed pipes to wliicli 
steam for heating is conveyed through a continuous pipe 
fiorn a boiler, anil which is provided with suitable valves 
for the control of the steam. 

radiatory (rfi'cli-.q-to-ri), a. [< radiate + -ory.'] 
Ifadiating; having’ parts arranged like rays 
around a center or axis; rtiyed; actiuomeric. 
radical (rad'i-kal), a» and n. [< F. radical = 
Pr. Sp. Pg. radical =: It. radicalc = D. radil’aal 
= G. Sw. Pan. radilcal, < LL. radicaliff, of or 
liertaining to tlio root, having roots, radical, 
< L. radix {radic-), root: see radix."] I. a. 1. 
Pertaining or rolaling to a root or to roots. 

Tliecau'*oot athynno and watery rnd//caff moyster to 
sucho tlijmscs as drawc thcymurj'sliemcnt tlierof. 

R. Eden, tr. of Oonzalus Oviedus (First Books on America, 
led. Arber, p. 227). 

Specifically— (a) In hot,, belonging to the root: opposed 
to cnvline. Sec radical leaves and radical peduncle, be- 
low. {b) In philol, of the nature of or pertaining to a 
root, or a primary or underived word or maiti part of a 
word: as, a radical word; a radical letter or syllabic; 
radical accentuation, (c) In math., consisting of or in- 
dicating one of tlic roots of a number : as, n radical ex- 
pression ; tbernfZica? sign, (d) In chem., noting any atom 
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or group of atoms which is, for the moment, regarded as a 
chief constituent of tlie molecules of a given compound, 
and which does not lose its integiity in the ordinary chem- 
ical reactions to which the substance is liable, Cooke, 
Chem. Philos,, p. 106. 

2. jNInking part of the essential nature of the 
subject or thing concerned ; existing inherent- 
ly; intrinsic; organic: as, radical defects of 
character; a rrtdica? fault of constniction ; the 
radical principles of an art or of religion. The 
Latin word first occurs, about tfie beginning of the tliir- 
teenth centurj', in the phrase AtonidMui radicale, or radi- 
cal moisture, that moisture in an animal or a plant which 
cannot be expelled without killing the organism which 
was supposed to remain unchanged throughout life, and 
to be the chief principle of vitality. The word seems to 
translate the pseudo-Aristotelian w? ai' flwot n? pi^at, ‘as 
one may sa}', roots* — an expression applied to moisture 
and certain other couditions as being essential to the life 
of plants. 

Radicall moisture, or first or natural! moisture, spied 
like a dew thoraw all the parts of the bodie, wherewith 
such paits arc noinishcd; whicli moisture, being once 
wasted, can neucr be restored. Minsheu. 

Whilst thus my sorrxiw-w.asting soul was feeding 
Upon the radical humour of her thought. 

QuarteSy Emblems, iv. 12. 

Tills radicaf error . . . has contributed more than any 
other cause to prevent the formation of popular constitu- 
tional goveniments. Calhoun, Works, I. 30. 


those consisting of carbon and hydrogen alone are usu- 
ally basic, and those containing oxygen also are usually 
acid. Cooke, Olicm. Philos., p. 100. 

3 . In music, some as root. — 4, A person who 
holds or acts according to radical principles; 
one who pursues a theory to its furthest api)ar- 
ent limit; au extremist, especially in polities. 
In the political sense, in which the word has been most 
used, a Radical is one who aims at thorough reform in 
government from a liberal or democratic point of view, 
or desires the establishment of what he regards as abstract 
principles of light and justice, by the most direct anti 
uncompromising methods. The political Radicals of a 
country generally constitute the extreme faction or wing 
of the more liberal of the two leading parties, or act as a 
separate paity when their numbers are sufficient for the 
evertlon of any considerable influence. The name Radi- 
cal is often applied as one of reproach to the members of 
a party by their op])onents. In the United States it lias 
been so applied at times to Democrats, and to Republi- 
cans especially in the South about the period of recon- 
stiiiction. The French Radicals are often called tlie 
Exireuxe Left. The British Radicals form an important 
section of the Liberal party. 

In politics they [the Independents] were, to use the 
phrase of their own time, “Root-ajid-Branch men," or, to 
use the kindred phrase of our own. Radicals. Macaulay. 

He [President Johnson] did not receive a single South- 
ern vote, and was detested through every Southern State 
with a cordiality unknown in the case of any Northern 
Radical. The Naiiofi, III, 141. 


3. Of or pertaining to the root or foundation 
of tlie snlijoct: concerned witli or based upon 
fundamental principles; lienee, thorougligoing; 
extreme: as, a radical truth; a radical differ- 
ence of opinioji; rn'r/zcrt/ views or measures; the 
Uadical party in British politics. 

His works . . . are more raJicafin spirit and tendency 
tlian any others, for they strike at all cant whatever, 
wliether it be the cant of monarchy or the cant of democ- 
racy. Whij^plc, Ess. and Rev., 1. 147. 



Radical Axes and Radical 
Center. 


Sec curre.— Radical 


4. Of or pertaining to a political party 

or body of persons known as Radicals (see 
II., 4, below): as, a Radical candidate; the 
Radical pro^am.— Radi- 
cal axis of two circles. 

See aar&t.— Radical bass, in 
same as fundamental 
bass (wlilch sec, under /tmtfa- 
incntaf)— Radical cadence, 
in music, a cadence consisting 
of chords in their original posi- 
tion.— Radical center of 
three circles in a plane, the 
intersection of the three radi- 
cal axes of the three pairs of the 
throe circles —Radical CUTVe* 
expression, an exprc.ssion containing radical signs, es- 
peci.ally a quantity expressed as a root of another. Some- 
times loosely called a radical a«a«t%.— Radical func- 
tion, See Radical leaves, leaves springing 

from the root, or, pi operly, from a part of tlic stem near to 
and resembling the root. In many herbs (primrose, dan- 
delion, etc.) all or nearly all the leaves are thus clustered 
at tlic base of the stem. See cuts under Uieradum and 
Onuf/ioi^afum,— Radical moisturet. See above, def. 2 . 
— Radical peduncle, a peduncle that proceeds from the 
axil of a radical leaf, as in the primrose and cowslip,— 
Radical pitch, the pitch or tone with wliich the utter- 
ance of a syllable begins.— Radical plane, tlie plane of 
intersection of tw'o spheres other than the plane at in- 
finity, whether the circle of intersection be real or not. — 
Eadi(^ sign the sign Y modified form of the letter 
r, the initial of T^atin raclw^ root), placed before any qnan- 
t it)', denoting that its root is to be extracted : thus, -/a or 


y a + b. To distinguish tlie part^iculm- root, a number is 
written over the sign : thus, , V ^ V > rtc*# denote 
respectively the square root, cube root, fourth root, etc. 
In the case of the square root, however, the number is 
usually omitted, and merely the sign written. The same 
sign Is much used to mark a so-called root or radical cle- 
ment of words. — Radical stress, in elocution, the force 
of utterance falling on the initial part of a syllable or word. 
“ Syn. 3. There may be a distinction between a radical 
reform, cliange, cure, or the like, and one that Is thorough, 
entire, complete, ov thoroughgoing, radical emphasizing only 
the fact of going to tl;e root, whether there is tiiorongh- 
ncss or entireness or not. Yet that which is radical is 
likely to be thorough, etc. 

II. 11 . 1. In philol. i (a) A radical word or 
part of a xvord; especially, a primitive word 
or verbal clement serving as a root of inllected 
or derivative words, (b) A radical letter; a 
letter forming an essential part of the primitive 
form or root of a word. Also radicle. — 2. In 


chnn., an element or group of combined ele- 
ments %v1iie1i remains after one or more ele- 


ments have been removed from a compound. 
(See the quotatioii.) The term is chiefly applied to 
compound radicals, which are assumed to exist In com- 
pound bodies and to remain intact in many of the chem- 
ical changes which these bodies undeigo. Thus tlie com- 
pound radical ethyl, C 2 II 5 , appears in alcohol (C 2 Hg-^H), 
in ether (( 02115 ) 30 ), in ethylamlnc(CoH 5 .NIl 2 X etc., and 
may be transferred without change, like an clement, from 
one of these compounds to the other. Also radicle. 


The word radical stands for any atom or group of atoms 
which is, for the moment, regarded as a chief constituent 
of the molecules of a given compound, and which does 
not lose its integrity in the ordinary chemical reactions 
to which the substance is liable. ... As a general rule 
the metallic atoms arc basic rndicafe, while the non-mctal- 
lic atonfs are acid radicals. . . . Among compound radicafs 


5. In alg., a quantity expressed as a root of 

another quantity Negative, organic, etc., radl- 

cal. See the adjectives, 

radicalise, »- See radicalize. 

radicalism (rad'i-h./-izm), it. [= P. radica- 
lisme = Sp. Pg. It. " radicalismo; as radical + 
-ism,] The state or character of being radietil ; 
the holding or carrying out of c.xtreme princi- 
ples on any subject ; specifically, extreme politi- 
cal liberalism ; tlie doctrine or principle of un- 
compromising reform in government the sys- 
tem or methods advocated by thepoliticai Eadi- 
oals of a country. 

JtatlieaUmi endeavours to realize a state more in har- 
mony with the character of the ideal man. 

U. Spencer, .Social Statics, p. 511, 

The year 1769 is very memorabie in political history, tor 
it witnessed the birtli of Rnglish Jimhcalistn, and tlie first 
serious attempts to reform and control Pariiament by a 
pressure from without, making its members iiahitually 
subservient to tlioir constituents. 

Lecky, Eng. In 18th Cent., xi. 

radicality (rad-i-kal'i-ti), «. [< radical -ity.] 
1. Tlie state or character of being radical, in 
any sense. [Rare.] — 2t. Origination. 

There may bo equivocal seeds and hermaphroditical 
principles wliicii contain tlie radicality and power of 
dilterent forms. Sir T. Bromte, Vulg. Err., iii. 17. 

radicalize (rad'i-k.al-iz), n.; pret. and pp. radi- 
calized, ppr. radicalizing. [< radical -f -izc,] 

1. Irans. To make radi'e.al; cause to conform 
to radical ideas, or to political radicalism. 
[Recent.] 

It is inferred . . . that Lord Sfilisbury means to radical* 
ize his land programme for England. 

New York Trilntne. Feb. 18, 18S7. 

II. intrans. To become radical; adopt or 
carry out radical principles, or tbe doctrines of 
political radicalism. [Itecent.] 

Indeed, it is iiard to say whicli is tlie more surprising— 
the goodwill sliown by tlie Russians, and even by the 
Russian Government, for a radicalizing Republic, or tile 
fatuous admiration of certain French Republicans for the 
most autocratic State in Europe. 

Contemporary licv., LIII. 303. 

Also spelled radicalise. 

radically (rad'i-kal-i), adv. 1. By root or 
origin; primitively; originally; naturally. 

Tho’ the Word [bless] he radically derived from the 
Dutch Word, yet it would liear good Sense, and he very 
pertinent to this Purpose, if ivc would fetch it from the 
French Word hlesser,** wliich is to hurt. 

Jlotpell. Letters, I. vi. 55. 

These great Orbs thus radically liright. 

Prior, Solomon, i. 

2. In a radical manner ; at tbe origin or root ; 
fundamentally ; essentially : as, a scheme or 
system radically wrong or defective. 

The window tax, long condemned by universal consent 
as a radically had tax. 

S. Dowell, Taxes in England, II. 313. 

radicalness (rad'i-kal-nes), «. The state of be- 
ing radical, in any sense. 

radicand (rad-i-kand'), n. [< L. radioandus, 
gcr. of rndicnri, take root: see radicate.] In 
math., an expression of which a root is to be 
extracted. 

radicant (rad'i-kant), a. [< F. radicant, < L. 
ratiiran{t-)s, ppr. "of radlcari, take root: see 
radicate.] In hat., rooting; specifically, pro- 
ducing roots from some part otlier than tho 
descending axis, as for the pui'pose of climb- 
ing. Also radicating. 
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radicarian (rad-i-ka'i-i-an), a. [< L. radix (ra- 
dio-), root, + -ariaii.'] Of or relating to roots. 

The strength of the radicarian theoiyis that it accords 
with all that woliavc learned as to tlie nature of language. 

JVhitneij, Amer. Jour. Tliilol., Nov., 1880, p. 33S. 

Badicata (rad-i-ka'tii), ??. j)?. [NL., neut. pi. 
of L. radicaius, rooted: see radicate.'] A dm- 
sion of polyzoaiis: same as Articidata (d): op- 
posed to Incrustata. 

radicate (rad'i-kat), v.; pret. and pp. radi- 
cated, ppr. radicatiiifj. [< L. radicaius, pp. of 
radicari (> It. radicare = Sp. Pg. Pr. radicar), 
take or strike root, < radix {radic-), root: see 
radix.] I. intrans. To take root. 

For evergreens, especially sucli as are tender, prune them 
not after planting till they do radicate. Ecehjn, Sylva. 

II. trans. To cause to take root ; root; plant 
deeply and firmly. 

Often remembrance to them [noblemen] of their astate 
may happen toradijcatc in theyr hartes intollerable pride. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 4. 
This medical feature in the Essenes is not only found in 
the Christians, but is found radicated in the very consti- 
tution of that body. Dc Quincey, Essenes, iii, 

radicate (rad'i-kat), a. [< L. radicaius, pp. of 
radicajd, take root: see rad/cofc,«.] 1. Incod/.: 
(a) Rooted; iLxed at the hottom .as if rooted; 
grorviug from a fixed root or root-like part, (h) 
Specifically, in conch.': (1) Byssiferoiis ; fixed 
Ijyabyssus. (2) Adherent by tlie base to some 
other body, as a limpet to a rock, (e) Rooted 
and of a plant-like h.abit, as a polyzoan; not 
iucrusting like a lichen ; belonging to the Jtadi- 
cata. — 2. In hot., rooted, 
radicated (rad'i-k.a-ted), p. a. [< radicate, v., 
+ -ed2.] Rooted, or having taken root: same 
RU radicate; as, a, radicated stem. 

If, therefore, you would not cheat yourselves, ns multi- 
tudes in this age have done, about your love to the bretli- 
roll, try not by the bare act, but by the radicated, preva- 
lent degree of your love. Baxter, Saints' Rest, ill. 11. 

radicating (rad'i-ka-ting), p. «. In hot., same 
as radicant. 

radication (rad-i-ka'shpn), n. [< F. radication 
= Sj). radicacion = Vg',' radicacao = It. radica- 
zione, < ML. radicatio(n-), < L. radicari, pp. 
radicatm, take root: see radicate.'] 1. The 
process of taking root, or the state of being 
rooted. 

Pride is a sin of so deep radication, and so powerful in 
the iiearts of carnal men, tlmt it will take advantage of 
any condition. Baxter, Lite of I'aitli, iib 15. 

2. In hot., the manner in which roots grow or 
are arranged. — 3. In zodl., fixation at the base, 
as if rooted; the state of being radicate or rad- 
icated. 

radicet, »i. An obsolete form of radish. 
radicel (rad'i-sol), n. [< F. rndiccUc = It. radi- 
cclla, < NL. *radicclla, little root, dim. of L. ra- 
dix (radic-), root.] 1. In hot., a minute root; 
a rootlet. Also rudicic. A. Gray. — 2. In soijl., 
a rootlet or radicle, 
radices, n. Phu-al of radix. 
radicicolous (rad-i-sik'o-lusl, a. [< L. radix 
(radio-), root, + co/ciT, inhabit.] Living upon 
or infesting roots : specifically noting the root- 
form of the pliyllo.xera or vino-pest : contrasted 
with gaiticolous. See Phylloxera, 2. 
radiciflorous (r.a-dis-i-tld'rus), n. [< L. radix 
(radio-), root, 4- flos (flor-), flower, -b - 0 !(s.] 
Flowering (apparently) from the root. A. Gray. 
radiciform (rii-dis'i-torni), a. [= P. It. radi- 
ciformc,<.Xi. radix (radic-), root, + forniii, form: 
see form.] 1. In hot., of the nature or appear- 
<anco of a root. A. Gray. — 2. In OTot., root-like 
in aspect or function. 

radicle (rad'i-kl), )i. [= F. riidicidc = Sp. ra- 

dicula, < L. raihcida, rootlet, small root, also 
radish, soapwort, dim. of radix (radio-), root: 
see radix. Ci. radicel.] 1. In hot. : (a) A root- 
let: same as radicel. (h) Spoeifically, same 
as caulicic: by late writers appropriately re- 
stricted to the rudimentary root at the lower 
extremity of the cauliolo. — 2. In anat. and 
zoo!., a little root or root-like part; a radix: 
as, the radicles of a vein (tlie minute vessels 
which unite to form a vein); the radicle of a 
nerve. — 3. Injdiilol., same as radical, 1. [Un- 
usual.] 

Itadiclcs are elementary relational parts of words. Tliey 
are generally single sounds — oftenest a consonant sound. 
F. A. March, Anglo-Saxon Grammar (1809), p. 33. 

4. In chem., same as radical, 2. 

A radicle may consist of a single elementary atom, and 
it then forms a simple radicle; or it ni.ay consist of a 
group of atoms, in wlucli case it constitutes a compound 
radicle. II’’. A. Miller, Elem. of Clicmistry, § 1001. 


AQverse, centrifugal, centripetal radicle. .See the 
adjeetives. 

radicolous (iil-dik'o-In.s), u. A contracted form 
of radicicolous. 

radicose (rad'i-kos), a. [= Sp. Pg. radicoso, < 
L. riidicosiis, full of roots, < radix (radic-), a 
root: see radix.] In ho/., having a large root, 
radicula (ifl-dik'n-lji), pi. radieulm (-le). 

[L. : see radiefc.] In CH/ont., a radicle, 
radicular (rfi-dik'n-lar), a. [< radicide + -«r3.] 
Characterized by the' presence of a radicle or 
radicles — Radicular odontome, an odontome formed 
on the neck or root of a tooth. 

radicule (r.ad'i-kul), n. [< F. radiculc, < L. ra- 
dicula, little root: see radicle.] In hot., same 
as radicle, 1. 

radiculose (r.a-dik'u-16s), a. [< NL. *radiculo- 
SUK, < L. radicula, rootlet: see radicle.] In hot., 
covered with radicles or rootlets, 
radii, n. Plural of radius. 
radiism (ra'<R-izm), u. [< L. radius, r.ay, -b 
-ism.] In zodl., same as radiation, 3. Forhes, 
Brit. Sea Urchins. 

radiocarpal (ra''di-6-kiiv'pal), a. [< L. radius, 
radius, + NL. carpus, the wrist: see carpal.] 
1. Pertaining to the radius and the carpus or 
wi'ist: as, the radiocarpal avtieulntion; radio- 
carpal ligaments.— 2. Situ.ated on the radial 
side of the wrist : as, the radiocarpal bone. See 
radialc — Radiocarpal arteries, the anterior and pos- 
terior carpal arteries ; small limnclies given off from the 
radial at the wrist and passing to the front and back to 
lielp form the anterior and posterior carpal arches. — Ra- 
diocarpal articulation, the wrist-joint proper; the 
jointing of the maims or third segment of tlie forelimb of 
any vertebiato with the second or preceding segment. In 
animals whoso ulna is shorter tlian the radius tins joint is 
formed wliolly by the ladiiis in aiticulalion willi some or 
all of tlie pioximal row of caijial bones, constituting a 
rndiocarp.al articulation in literal strictness ; but the ulna 
often enters into this joint witliont altering its name. In 
man, whose jironatioii and supination are perfect, tlie 
ulna readies tlie wrist, but is cut oil from dircet articula- 
tion witli any carp.al by a button of cartilage interposeil 
between itself and the cuncifonn, and tlie radius aiticu* 
latcs witli botli the scaphoid ami the semilunar, so that 
the human wrist-joint is properly ladiocarpal.— Radio- 
carpal ligament, the external lateral ligament of the 
radiocarpal articul-ation. It extends from the summit of 
the styloid process of the radius to the outer side of the 
scaphoid. 

Radioflagellata (rn'tli-o-llaj-o-lii'tjj), «. pi. 
[NL. : see radiojlagcltatci] An order of animal- 
cules emitting numerous ray-like pseudopodia, 
after the manner of the Jladiolaria, and pro- 
vided at the same time with one or move flagel- 
late appendages, but having no distinct oral 
aperture. Tliey are mostly marine. In Kent’s 
system they consist of two families, Actinomo- 
nadidx and ICuchitonidx. 
radioflagellate (ra''di-o-fln.i'e-lat), a. [< L. ra- 
dius, ray, + Jlagcllum, ’a, whip: soejiagcllatcl.] 
Having radiating pseudopodia and 'flagella; of 
or pertaining to tlie Fadioflagcllata. 
radiograph (ru'di-o-graf), «. [< L. radius, r.ay, 
+ Gr. ypa^eir, write.] 1. An instrument for 
measuring .and recording the intensity of solar 
radiation. — 2. An impression produced on a 
sensitive photogi'.aphic plate by the Biiatgon 
rays. See ray. 

radiography (ra-di-og'r.a-fi), n. The produc- 
tion of images on sensitized plates by means 
of the X-rays. 

radiohumeral (ra''di-6-liu'rao-ral), a. [< L. 
radius, r.ay, + humerus, prop, umcrus, a slioul- 
dor : sec humeral.] Relating to tlie radius and 
the humerus: ns, tho radiohumeral articulation 
or ligament. 

Radiola (ra-di'o-lji), n. [NL. (J. F. Gmelin, 
1791), so n.amed in rofereneo to the many 
hranches; < L. radiolus, a little ray, also a 
plant rcsemhling a fern, dim. of radius, a ray: 
see radius, rtiyl.] A genus' of polypetalous 
plants of tlie order Liiicx, or flax family, and 
tribe Euliiic.-c, distinguished from tho nearly 
related genus Liuiim (fl.a.x) by its complete uu- 
inerieal symmetry in fours (instead of fives), 
having four tootlied sepals, four twisted pet, als, 
four distinct st.amens, a four-celled ovary, four 
styles, .and an eiglit-cclled, eight-seeded cap- 
sule. The only species, R. Millcgrana, native of the 
temperate ami subtropical parts of the Old Woild, is 
a little animal with forking stem, opposite leaves, ami 
minute white corymbose llowcrs. See allseed (d) and 
flaxseed, 2. 

Radiolaria (r.a'^di-o-la'ri-ii), n.pl. [NL.,neut. 
pi. of *radiolaris, < L. raSiolns, a little r.ay; see 
Radiola.] A class of Close non-eorticate Pro- 
tozoa ; a name applied by Haeckel (in 18G2) to 
the protozoans called by EIirenberg7'o?i/ci/i(iH«. 
The radiolnriniis are marine KJ^ninoniyxine protozoans in 
wliicli no contractile vacuoles are observed, liavingan atnu)- 


biform body of spherical or conical figure with radiant 
filose pseudopods, inclosing a similarly shaped perforated 
test of membranous texture called the central capsule. 
Tlie intracapsular protoplasm is continuous througli tlie 
perforations with that wliich is extracapsular, and lias a 
large specialized 
nucleus or sev- 
eral such nuclei. 

There is usually 
a skeleton of sili- 
cioiis spicules or 
of tlie substance 
called acantliin, 
and embedded in 
the protoplasm 
may be oil-glob- 
ules, pigment- 
granules, and 
cr>’stals. Most 
radiolarians con- 
tain peculiar nu- 
cleated yellow 
corpuscles regard- 
ed as parasitic al- 
gals. Kcproduc- 
tion both by fis- 
sion and by sporu- 
lation has been observed. The Radiolana have been di- 
vided intothesnhclasses5i7jcosA-eZ<?^a [inaAcanthometriilea, 
according to the chemical composition of the skeleton, 
the former subclass into Pcripylrea, Monopylrea, and TVi- 
pylita {or Phivodaria)', into Monocyltaria, with one cen- 
tral capsule, and Polycyttaria, with seveinl sucli ; and in 
various other ways. The latest monographer aiTanges 
them under four subclasses or “legions”: (1) Pcrijiylca 
or Spumcllaria, witli 32 families; (2) Actipyka or Acan- 
tharia, witli 12 families ; (3) Monopylca or Ea^scllaria, 
with 20 families ; and (4) Cannopylea or Phitodaria, with 
15 families. The term Jladiolaria appears to have been 
first used by Johannes Jliiller, in 1858, for the organisms 
known as Iklycystina, Thalamcolla, and Acaiithomeira. 
The marine radiolarians all inhabit the superficial stra- 
tum of the sea, and fabricate their skeletons of the in- 
flnilcsinially small proportion of silex which is dissolved 
in sea-water. When they die these skeletons sink to the 
bottom, forming geological strata. Extensive masses of 
Tci'tiiuy rock, such as that which is found at Oran in 
Algeria, and that wliich occurs at Bissex Hill in Barba- 
dos, are veiy largely made up of exquisitely preserved 
skeletons of Jladiolaria^ which are erroneously named 
“fossil Jvfiisoria.'' But, though there can be little doubt 
that J.’frdjofftn're abounded in the Cretaceous sea, none are 
found in the Chalk, their silicious skeletons having in-ob- 
ably been dissolved and redepositecl ns Hint. Becent re- 
mains of i-adiolarians enter largely into the composition 
of the so-called radiolarian ooze. 

radiolarian (ra"di- 0 -la'i'i-nii), a. and II. [< Ra- 
diolaria + -an,] I. a. Of'or pevtaining to tbo 
Radiolaria; containing or consisting of ra- 
diolarinns— Radiolarian ooze, tlie ooze or seiliment 
nt the bottom of tlie sea, eomposed in part of the shells of 
rotliolnriaiis. Sec ylcUgcrina.mud. 

Ifieir siliceous skeletons accumulate in some localities 
... to such on extent ns to form a Radiolarian ooze. 

ir. B. Carpenter, Jlicros., § 507. 

II. u. Any member of tbe Radiolaria. 
radioli, u. Plural of radiolu.s. 
radiolite (ra'di-o-lit), ii. [< NL. riidioliics, < ra- 
diohis, dim. ofL". radius, rny: see radius.] 1. A 
member of tbe genus Radiolites. — 2. A variety 
of natrolito, ocenrring in radiated fonns in tbo 
ziroon-syonito of soutbern Norway. 

Radiolites (ra"di-o-li'tez), n. [NL.: seo radi- 
oiilc,] A genus ol Riidistx, tj'pieal of tbe fam- 
ily Radiolitidx. The typical species have at maturity 
valves elevated in a coniform manner in ojiposite direc- 
tions, and sculptured with radiating grooves and ridges. 

Radiolitidae (ra"di-o-lit'i-de), u. pi. [NL., < 
Radionics + -idx.] A famOy of Riidistx, typi- 
fied by tbe genus Radiolites. The shell is very in- 
equivalvc and fixed by one valve; the hinge has one car- 
dinal tooth and two fossre in the fixed valve, and two 
cardinal teeth in the free; the extezmal layer of tlic shell 
is thick and the intcnml thin; the summit of the free 
valve is nearly central in the adult, but submarginal in 
the young. The family is characteristic of the Cretaceous 
period. 

radiolus (m-di'o-his), n. ; pi. radioli (-11). [NL., 
dim. ofL. aray: seeradius.] Inornith.f 

Olio of tlio barbules, or rays of the second or- 
der, of tho main shaft of a feather Radioli ac- 

cessorii, the bnrbules of the aftershaft or hypoptilum of a 
feather. 

radiometer (ra-di-om'e-ter), n. [= F. radiomv- 
tre = Sp. radiometro, < L. radius, a ray, + Gr. 
fihpov, measure.] 1. An old instrument for 




measurinf? angles; the cross-staff. The end of the 
staff was lield to the eye, and the crosspiece was shifted 
until it just covered the angle to be measured, when the 
latter was read off on the longitudinal staff. 




radiometer 

2. Aa inslmraent ■wliieli serves to transform 
radiant energy into mechanical work, it con- 
slfits fif four crossed 
arms o! very fine glass, 
supported ill tlicccntcr 
by a needle-point, and 
liuving it the extreme 
ends thin vertical disks 
or stjuares of pith, 
hlaekenul on one side. 

■\Vhen placed in a 
glass vessel nearly ex- 
hausted of air, and ex- 
posed to rays of light 
or heat, the blackened 
surfaces absorb the ra- 
diant energy and be- 
come heated, the mole- 
cules of the air remain- 
ing in the vessel strik- 
ing against them gain 
from them greater ve- 
locity, and there results 
an increased pressme, 
causing a more or less 
rapid revolution of the 
arms. By vaiying the 
conditions as to degree 
of exhaustion, size of 
bulb, etc., a number 
of experiments are performed Mith the radiometer which 
sen'e to illustrate the mechanical effects of the rapidly 
moving molecules of a gas. 

radiometric (ra'''di-o-met'rik), a. Pertnining to 
the radiometer, or to the expcrimeiit.s performed 
hyit. 

radiomicrometer (ra''di-o-mi-la'om'e-ter), «. 
[< h. radius, ray, + E. mieromcicr.j An in- 
strument serving as a very delicate means of 
measuring small amounts of lieat. it consists 
essentially of an antimony-ljismutli tliei mo-electric con- 
rle of very small (iinionsions, with tlie ends joined liy a 
Iioop of copper wire, and suspended l)y a slender tliread in 
a powerful magnetic field. It is claimed for it tliat it can 
he made even more sensitive than Langley's bolometer, 
radiomuscular (ra''di-6-mus'ku-liir), a. [< L. 
radius, radius, + muscidus, museld': sec musetei-, 
muscuiar.2 In auat., pertaining to the radius 
and to muscles: speoilieaily noting muscular 
branolies of tlie radial artery aud of tlio radial 
nerve. Cones. 

radiophone (ra'di-o-fon), «. [< L. radius, ray, 
+ Gr. voice, sound: seeji/tohcl.] An in- 
strument in which a sotmd is produced by the 
successive expansions aud eoutractions'of a 
body under the action of an intermittent beam 
of radiant beat thrown upon and absorbed by it. 
radiophonic (ra'''di-o-fon'ik), a. [< radiophone 
+ -id.] Pertaining" to radiopliony, or tlic pro- 
duction of sound by the action of a beam of 
liglit and beat; relating to the radiophone, or 
produced by it. 

radiophonics (rii"di-o-fon'iks), n. [Pi. otradio- 
phonic (see -ic.?).] iSamo as radinphony. 
radiophony (ra'di-o-fd-ni), n. [< L. radius, ray, 
+ Gr.^uiv/, voice, sound: seop/miici.] Thepro- 
duetion of sound by the action of an intermit- 
tent beam of radiant beat ; that branch of acous- 
tics wbicli considers sound so produced. For ex- 
ample, if the beam from a lime-light is thrown upon a 
rotating disk peiforafcd witli a sei ies of holes, and, after 
thus being rendered intermittent, is made to fall upon a 
confined mass of a liquid or gas capable of ahsorlnng 
radiant heat, a music,ai note is olitalned fiom the latter 
whose pitch depends upon tlie rapidity of the rotation. 
Stinilar results are obtained witlr a plate of an nppr opriate 
solid, as hard rrrhher. Iladiophony also inchrdcs the more 
complex case where an intermittent beam of liglrt, falling 
rrport a substance like selenitrnr (also trr a less degree srrl- 
plrur), serves to vary its electrical resistance, and itence tire 
strength of current passing tlrrouglr it, so as to proditce a 
cotrespoiidtrig sound in a telephone-receiver placed rit the 
circrrrt. Tlrts is rllustratcd hr tire plrotophone. 

radio-ulnar (rfi'-'di-o-urniii'), «. [< L. raditis, 

radius, + vlua, ulna; see vliuiyidnar.'] Of orbe- 
longiiig to the radius and the ulna : as, therarZ/o- 
'idn((r articulation. — Radio-ulnar fibrocartilage. 

See fibrocartilage. 

radious (rfi'di-us), a. [< ME. radious, radi/ous, 
radius, < OP. ‘'radios, P. radieux = Sp. Pg. It. ra- 
dioso, < L. radiosus, radiant, beaming, < radius, 
a r.iy: sec rof/tiis.] If. Consisting of rays, as 
light. Scrl'cleij. — 2t. Radiating; radi.ant. 

His radioux head with shameful thorns they tear. 

G. Fletcher, Christ’s I'riumph overDcatli, st. 35. 

LS radiant, fRare.] 
n. [Formerly also raddish 



3. In hot., same 
radish (rad'ish), 

' (also dial, redish, reddish, appar. simulatin|_ 
reddish, of a red color) ; early mod. E. radiee, 
radyce; < ME. radish = D. radijs = LG. radys 
= G. radics = Dan. radis = Sw. rddisa, radis, 
radisa, < OF. radis, F. radis, a radish, < Pr. ra- 
ditz, a root, a radish, = OF. rats, raiz (also ra- 
diec), a root, = It. radiee, a root, radish, = AS. 
nedic, rcdic, erroneously hriedic, ME. radih = 
MLG. redil:, redcl:, redich = OHG. rdtih, rdtich, 
MHG. rxtich, rdtich, rctich, G. rettieh, rettig = 
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Dan. 7'd'ddil'e = Sw. rdttiJea, a radish, < L. radix 
(radio-), a root, in particular an edible root, esp. 
a radish; see rud/x.] 1. A plant, Itaphanus 
sativus, cultivated forits edible root; also other 
species of the same genus. (See phrases below. ) 
The radish of cultivation is unknown in a wild state, but 
is thought by many to be derived from the wild radisli, li. 
Eaphanistrum. It has been highly prized from the days 
of ancient Egypt for its crisp lleshy root, which is little 
nutritious, but pleasantly pungent and antiscorbutic, and 
is mostly eaten raw as a relish or in salads. The i-adish 
commonly must be young and fresh, but some varieties 
are grown for winter use. The root varies greatly in size 
(but is ordinarily eaten when small), in form (being long 
and tapering, turnip-sliapcd, olive-shaiied, etc.), ami also 
in color (being white, scarlet, pink, reddish-purplo, yel- 
lowish, or brown). 'J'hu leaves were formcrlj boiled and 
eaten, and the green pods make a pickle somewhat re- 
sembling capers. 

2. A root of this phint. 

When a* was naked, he was, for all the world, like a 
forked radish, with a head fantastically carved upon it 
with a knife. Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iii. 2. 334. 

3. Same as walcr-railish Horse radish. See 

Rat-tail radish, a species (Jlaphanm can- 
dntm) or perhaps a variety of the common radish, a cu- 
riosity from the East Indies, with narrow pods a foot or 
more long, wliich are boiled or pickled for the talde.— Sea- 
radish, or seaside radish, a variety of tlie wild radish, 
sometimes regarded as a species (Itaphanus maritimus) 
found on European coasts.— Wildradish.anoxiousflelil- 
weed, Fophanus Faphamstnim, resembling charlock, but 
having nccklace-fonned pods, and hence sometimes c.illcd 
pdntnl charlock. It has rougli lyrate leaves, and yellow- 
ish petals turning whitish or pui-plish. It is adventivo in 
the eastern United States. 

radish-fly (rud'ish-fll), n. Au American dip- 
terous insect, Anthomyia rajdiani, injurious to 
the radish. 

radius (ra'di-ns), h.; pi. 7‘adii(-l), [< L. radius, 
a staff, rod, spoko of a wheel, a measuring-rod, 
a semidiameter of a circle (as it were a spoko 
of the wheel), a shuttle, spur of a bird, sting of 
a fish, tlic radius of the arm; by transfer, a 
beam of light, a ray. Cf. ray^ (a doublet of 
radius) aud the derived radiant, radiate, fmt- 
diatc, etc.] 1. In math., one of a number of 
lines proceeding from a center; 

ray; especially, a line drawn 
from tho center to the i>eriphovy 
of a circle or sphere; also, tho 
measure of the semidiameter. — 
2. In anat, and zodL, the outer 
one of the two bones of tho fore- 
arm, or coiTesponding part of 
the fore log; the bone on the thumb side of 
the foreaiTu, extending from the humerus to 
tlie carpus, and bearing upon its distal end 
tlie manus or hand ; so called from its re- 
volving, somewhat like a spoko, about tho 
ulna, as in man and other mammals whoso 
foro limb exhibits the motions cnWed pronation 
and supination. In most nnlnmls, however, the rnilius 
is motionless, being fixed hi a state of pronation, when it 
appears as tlic inner rather than the outer of tho two 
bones, or as by far the larger bone, of the forearm, the 
ulna being often much reduced. In man the radius 
is ns long as the ulna without the olecranon, and some- 
what stouter, especially in its distal parts. It presents a 
small, circular, cuppeil and button-like head, for articu- 
lation with tlic capitulum of the humerus and lesser 
sigmoid cavity of the ulna, following which is a constric- 
tion termed tlie neck, and next to this a tubercle for tlie 
insertion of the biceps muscle. The shaft enlarges fiom 
above downward, .and is of somewhat prismatic form, with 
the sharpest edge of the prism presenting toivaid the 
ulna. The lower end has two laigc articular facets for 
articulation with the scaphoid and lunar bones (forming 
the radiocarpal articulation, or w'rist-joiiit), a lateral facet 
for the radio-ulnar articulation, and a stout projection 
called the gft/loid process, for the insertion of the supinator 
longus muscle. The nidiiis is pronated by the pronator 
radii teres and pionator <|nadratus, and supinnted by the 
supinator longus and supinator brevis, assisted by tlie 
biceps. Quite a similar form and disposition of the radius 
characterize various mammals which use their fore paws 
like hands, as monkeys, mice, squirrels, opossums, etc. 
The radius of others, as the horse and ox, is more differ- 
ent, and associated with a much reduced and ankylosed 
ulna. In birds the radius is so peculiarly articulated with 
the humerus that it slides lengthwise hack and forth upon 
the ulna in the opening and closing of tho wing, prona- 
tion and supination being absent in this class of animals. 
.Sec jrronation and supination, and cuts under carpus, Ca- 
tarrJuna, Bquidre, forearm, ox, pinion. Plesiosaurus, and 
solidxmijulate. 

3. In ichth., a bono of the pectoral arch, WTOUg- 
ly identified by some naturalists with the ra- 
dius of higher vertebrates. Tho one so called 
by Cuvier is the hypcrcoracoid, and that of 
Owen is tho hypoeoracoid. — 4. In entom,, a vein 
of the wing of some insects, extending from 
the pterostigma to the tip of the wing. — 5. 
leap.'] In conch., a genus of Ovulidic. It. volra 
is tho sliuttle-shell or weaver-shell. — 6. pi. In 
onu'f/i., the barbs of the main shaft of a feather; 
the rays of the first order of the racliis. — 7. In 
arachnology, one of the radiating lines of a geo- 
metrical spideFs wob, which are connected by 
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a single spiral line.— 8. In cchinoderms, one 
of the fiveradialpiecos of the deiitary apparatus 
of a sea-ui’chin, being an arched rod-liko piece 
articulated at its base with the inner extremity 
of eacli rotula, running more or less nearly par- 
allel with tho rotula, and ending in a free bi- 
fiu’catcd extremity. Also called the comjiass 
of the lantern of Aristotle (which see, under lan- 
tern). See also cut B under lantern. — 9. jil. 
Specifically, in Cirripedia, the lateral parts of 
tlie shell, as distinguished from the paries, when 
they overlai) : w’heii overlapped by others, they 
are called aJic. — 10, In hot., a ray, as of a 
composite flower, etc. — 11. The movable limb 
or arm of a sextant; also, a similar feature in 
any otlier instrument for measuring angles. — 
12*. In/or(., a lino drawn from tho center of 
the polygon to tho end of the outer side.— Au- 
ricular radii. See auricular.— Geometrical radius of 
ft cog-wheel, the radius of the pitch-circle of the wheel, 
in contradistinction to its real radius, which is that of the 
circle formed by the crests of the teeth. — Oblique line 
Of the radius. See oWiiyifc.— Pronator radii quadra- 
tus. Sec pronator (juadratus, under pronator.— Pronator 
radii teres. See pron«tor.— Proportional radii, in a 
system of gears, or in a set of gears of the same pitch, 
radii proportioned in length to the number of teeth in 
the respective w heels. The proportional radii of any tw'o 
geared wheels, when taken together, are equal to the line 
connecting the centers of the udieels, which line is the 
basis of computation in determining them. Also called 
primitive radii. — Radii 
accessorii, the barbs of 
the aftei shaft or hypora- 
chis of a feather. — Ra- 
dius astronomicus. 

Same as radiometer, 1.— 

Radius of concavity. 

Same as radius of curva- 
fwre.— Radius of curva- 
ture, the radius of the 
ciicle of curvature— that 

is, of the osculating circle 
at any point of a curve. 

In tho cut, AUBC is the 
primitive cuiwo (in this 
case an ellipse); KH J, the 
circle of curvature, oscu- 
latlngtheprimitive curve 
at H ; T, the center of cur- 
vature; Til, the radius of 
curvature; OPTED, the 
locus of centers of curva- 
ture, or the evolute. The 
radius of curvature wrap- 
ping itself upon the evo- 
lute gives the primitive 
curve.— Radius of dissipation. See dissipation.— "R q.- 
dius of explosion. See mine'-i, 2 (6).— Radius of gjra- 
tlon, in viech., the distance from the axis to a point such 

■ that, if tlic whole mass of a body w’ere concentrated into 

it, the moment of inertia would remdn unchanged. If 

the axis Is a principal axis, this radius becomes a prin- 
cipal radius of Radius Of rupture. See 

mine^, 2 (&) — Radius of the evolute. Same as ra- 
dins of ewntafitrc.— Radius of torsion, the element 
of tlie arc of a curve divided by the angle of torsion. 
— Radius vector (pi. radii vector’es), the length of the 
line joining a variable point to a fixed origin: in as- 
tronomy the origin is taken at the sun or other cen- 
tral body. See wetor.— Real radius. See geometrical 
radius. 

radius-bar (ra'di-us-biir), n. In a steam-engine, 
one of a pair of rods pivoted at one end and 
connected at tlie other with some concentri- 
cally moving part which it is necessary to keep 
at a definite distance from tho pivot or center. 
Also called radius-rod and hridlc-rod. See cuts 
nndor grasshoppcr-hcam and paddlc-irhccl, 
radius-saw (ra'di-ns-sa), n. A circular saw 
journaled at tho end of a swinging frame or 
rndial shaft, used in oross-entting timber, 
radix (ra'diks), n.; pi. radices (ra-di'sez). [< 
L. radix (radic-), a root, = Gr. pdfh^, a branch, 
rod. Hence nit. E. rnev^ and radish (doublets 
of radix), radical, radiecl, radicle, radicidc, rad- 
icate, eradicate, aracc'^, etc.] 1. The root of 
a plant : used chiefly with reference to the roots 
of medicinal plants or preiiarations from them. 
Hence — 2. TIio primary source or oiigin; that 
from which anything springs, or in which it 
originates. [Rare.] 

Her wit is all spirit, that spirit fire, that fire flies from 
her tongue, able to burne the radix of the best invention ; 
in this clement she is tho abstract and briefe of all the 
eloquence since the incarnation of Tully. 

Ucyu'ood, Fair ilaid of the Exchange (W'^orks, 1874, II. 54). 

Judaism is the radix of Christianity — Christianity the 
integration of Judaism. De Qxdnccy, Essenes, iii. 

3. In apnmitive word or fonufr'^m which 
spring other words; a radical; a root. — 4. In 
math., a root, (a) Any number which is arbitrarily 
made the fundamental number or base of any system of 
numbers, to be raised to different powers. Thus, 10 is the 
radix of the decimal system of numeration (Briggs’s). In 
the common system of logarithms, the radix is also 10 ; in 
the >.’.apierian it is 2.7182818284 ; eveiy other number is 
consiileied as some power of tlieradi.x, the exponent of 
which power constitutes the logarithm of that number. 
(h) The root of a finite expression from which a series Is 
derived. 
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5. In zool. and anat., a root; a rooted or root- 
like part ; a radicle : as, the radix or root of a 
tootli; the radix of a nerve.— Radix cerehelli, 
the posterior iieduncle of the cerebellum. — Radix mo- 
toria, the smnllei motor root of the trigeminal nerve.— 
Radix sensoria, the larger sensory root of the trigeminal 
nerve. 

radlyt, See rathhj. 
radnesst (rad'nes), n. [ME., < racD- + -j^ess.] 
Tear; frigUt; terror. 

The Romaynes for radnesse ruschte to the erthe, 
Fforde feulnesse of hys face, as they fey were. 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 120. 


radoub (ra-dob'); [jP’-j repairs made on a 
vessel, < radotihei% formerly also rccloubcr, mend, 
repair: see reduh.'] In mercantile law^ the re- 
pairing and refitting of a ship for a voyage. 
Wharton. 

radula (rad'u-lji), «. ; pi. radulic (-le), [NL., < 
L. radula, a* scraper, scraping-iron, < radtrcj 
scrape : see rasc^, roze^.'\ In conch,, the tongue 
or lingual ribbon ot a mollusk, specifically 
called odoniophore, and more particularly, the 
rasping surface 
or set of teeth 
of the odoiito- 
phore, which 
bites like a file. 

This structure is 
liighly character- 
istic of tlie cepha- 
lophorous classes, 
among whicli it 
presents great di- 
versity in detail. 

Itbeais the numer- 
ous small chiti 
nous piocesses or 
teeth of these mol- 
liishs, which servo to triturate food with a kind of filing 
or nisping action. According to tlm disposition of the 
teeth in any one of the many cross-rows which beset the 
length of the radula, inollusks arc called rachi^toMalc, 
t/rnioulo^^atc, rhipidoglossatc, toxoglo^^ali', 2 ^tcnouhs^atc, 
and ilocotjh^sntc. See these w’ords, and odontophorc. 



j-1, median tonih and teeth of one tow of 
righl half of railul.l of Trorhui rtnenirtus. 
Ji, one row of rndul.'kr teeth of Cj^raa <*«• 
rofaa j-J isrhip)clog1o&s.tte, and /> istdetuo- 
glossate. 


radular (racl'il-ljlv), n. li radula + -nr'^.} Per- 
taining to tlio rnclula: as, radtdar tootli. 
radulate (rad'u-liit), a. [< radula -t- 
Provided -ndtira radula, ns a ceplmlopliorons 
molhisk; radnliferous. 

raduliferous (rad-n-lif'e-rus), a. [< NL. radu- 
la + L. ferre = E. Jenr'.] Bearing a radula; 
radulato. 

raduliform (rnd'u-li-fdrm), a. [< L. radula, a 
scraper, -P forma, form.] Rasp-like; having 
the ohavaeter or appearance of the teeth of a 
file; cardiform: siiecifically noting, in ichthy- 
ology, the conical, sharp-piiintcd, and closo-sct 
teeth of some fishes, resembling villiform teeth, 
but larger and stronger, 
rae (rS), », A Scotch form of roc. 
rafet. A Midille English preterit of rrai'c. 
rafit (riif), r. t. [< OF. raffer, rafer, catch, 
snatch, slip away, = It. in comp, ur- 

raffare, snatch, seize, = MHG. raffcii, reffcit, G. 
rafcii, snatch, sweep away, eairy olT sudden- 
ly, = MLG. LG. rnpcii, snatch. = Sw. rappa, 
snatch, seize, = Dan. ruppe, hasten; see rap", 
from tho Sennd. form cognate uitli the G. 
Hence nit. rnjjlc^.] To sweep; snatch, draw, 
or huddle together; take by a promiscuous 
sweep. 


One of the raffs we shrink from in the street, 

Wore an old hat, and went with naked feet. 

Leiffk Hunt, High and Low. (Davies.) 

5, Collectively, worthless persons; tho scum or 
sweepings of society; the rabble. Compare 
riffraff. 

“People, you see,*’he said, “won’t buy their 'accounts' 
of raff; they won’t have them of any but respectable." 

Mayheto, London Labour and lx>ndon Poor, 1. 325. 

II. a. Idle ; dissolute. HalUwcll, [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Raffaelesctue, a. See Jtaphaelcsquc. 
raffe, raffle (raf, r.af'i), n. [Origin obscure.] 
Naut., a three-cornered sail set on schooners 
when before the wind or 
nearly so. Tho head hoists 
up to the foretopmast-hcad 
and the clues haul out to 
the square-sail yanl-arms. 

It is rarely used c.vcopt on 
the Great Lakes of Koith 
America. Sometimes it is In 
two pieces, one for each side 
of tho mast. 

r affla, r offla (ra f 'i-it, vof '- 
l-ii), Jf. [M,alagasy.] 1. 

A palm, Bapliia Jtuffia, 
gi'owing in Madagascar. 

It bears pinnate leaves 20 or .30 feetlong npon a moderate 
trunk. The cuticle is peeled from both sides of tlie leaf- 
stalk, for ti 80 as a fiber, being hugely made into matting, 
and also applied by the natives to finer textile purposes. 
(Sec roinnno.) It is now somewhat largely n8e<l for agri- 
cultm-al tie-bands, as Is also a similar piodnct of tho jn- 
pati-palm, R. t.Tdiycra, included under the same name. 
Also spelled raplda. 

2. Tho fiber of this plant, 
raffish (riif'ish), a, [< raff + -i.s74.1 llosom- 
bling or having tho character of tho raff or rab- 
ble; scampish; worthless; rowdy. Compare 
raj)', n.y 5. 

Five or wx mj/ts/i-looking men had Binroinulcd a fair, 
delicate girl, and were preparing to besiege her in form. 

Laurence, Guy Livingstone, xxiii. 

The raffish young gentleman in gloves must measure his 
scholarship with the plain, clownisliladdie from the parish 
school. R. L. 5terc«son,ThcForcignertttllome. 

raffle^ ME. rajlc, a game atdico (= 

Sw. raffcl, a raffle) ; < OF. rajlc, raffle, F. raffe, a 
pair royal at dico (fairc raffe, swoop tho stakes), 
also a gi*ape-stalk, < raffer, snatch, seize, cany 
ofC,< G. raff'cln, snatch up, freq. of raff'eu, snatch, 
snateh away, carry off hastily: sco raff v. Cf. 
raffle^,} If. A game with dico. 

Nowcointh hafLirdric tvilh hlsc apurteiinunces, ns tnhlcs 
and rajtrs, of which comtli dcccitc, false othes, cliidynges, 
and ado mvyne?, blaspheinyngc and reneyinge of God. 

Chaucer, Parson ’s Tale. 

2. A method of sale by chance or lottery, in 
whieli tho price of tlm thing to ho disposed of 
is divided into equal ehare.s, and tho persons 
taking tho slmres east lots for its possession by 
throwing dico or otliorwiso. 
raffle^ (raf'I), r. ; prot. and pp. raffled, ])pr. 
raffliiifj, [= Sw. raffia =s Dan. rdjh, rnfflo; 
from tiic noun.] I. hitran.<!. To try tho chnneo 
of a raflle ; engage in a raffle : as, to raffle for 
a watch. 

They were rajfliny for Ills coat. 

S. Butler, Satire upon Gaining. 

The great ItcndezvouB is at night, after the Tiny and 
Opera are done; and RaJIliny for all Tilings Vendible Is 
tho great Divcislon. Lister, Journey to I’aris, p. 17G. 



Tlieir causes and effects ... I thus raffe vp together. 

R, Carew, Survey of Comwall, fob 09. 

raff (raf), ». and a. [< ME. raffe, raf, csp. in tho 
phrase rifand raf (now rixTrajj’), < (DF. nfet raf, 
every bit, in which raf is duo to the verb raf- 
fer, snatch: see raff', i\ Cf. riff'raff. Cf. It. 

a crowd, press.] I, n. 1. A promiscu- 
ous heap or collection; a jumble; a medley. 
[Obsolete or arcluiic.] 

Tlie synod of Trent was convened to settle a raff of er- 
rors and superstitions, Barroxc, Unity of the tiuirch. 

2. Trashy material ; lumber; rubbish ; refuse. 
[Old nnd’prov. Enp;.] 

And maken of the rym and raf 
SucliD gyloiirs for pompe and pride. 

Apipcndix to Tl'. Hopes, p. J40. (Ilalliwell.) 


II. iranfi. To dispose of by means of a raffle: 
often with off: ns, to raffle oi* raffle oXl'n watch, 
raffle- (raf'I), r. ; pret*. and p*p. raffled, ppr. 
raffling. [Perhaps < Icol. hraffa, scrape toge- 
ther (a slang term); cf. hrapa, buiTy, hasten: 
sQ(iraff\v. Cf.raJJlc'^.'] I. intrans. 1. To move 
or fidget about. JIalUiecll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. 
To live in a disorderly way. JIalliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

II. trans. 1, To stir (a tiro). — 2. To brush 
oft* (walnuts). Ilallijvcll. [Prov. Eng.] 
raffle^ (raf'I), v. [< raffl^, v. Cf. 7vff, a.] 
raff; lumber; nibbish. 

Her decks were Iicavily encumbered with what sailors 
call rajlle — that Is, the muddle of ropes, torn canvas, 
staves of boats and casks, . . . with which the ocean il- 
lustrates her violence. H’. C. Russell, Death Ship, xxx. 


Let raffs be rife in prose ami rhyme, 

We lack not rhymes and reasons, 

As on this whirligig of Time 
We circle with the seasons. 

. Tennyson, Will Waterproof. 

3. Abundance; affluence. Hallni'cll. [Prov. 
Eng. and Scotch.] — 4. A worthless or disor- 
dorlj^ person; a rowdy; a scapegrace : now ap- 
plied to students of Oxford by tbo townspeople. 
Balliwcll. 

Jlysclf and tills great peer 
Of those rude raffs became the jeer. 

If. Conwe, Dr. Syntax, i. 20. (Davies.) 


raffle^ (raf'I), n. [Origin obscure.] Same as 
raffle-nef. 

raffled (raf'ld), a. [Origin obscure.] Having 
tho edge finely divided or serrated. 

A peculiar small cut or raffled leaf resembling an i>y, 
or more nearly n vine leaf. 

Soulayes Catalogue, p, 116, note to No. 366. 

raffle-net (raf'l-net), «. A kind of fishing-not. 

raffler (raf'16r), n. [< raffle^ + -cri.] One 
who raffles. 

Rafflesia (raf-lo'zi-U), n. [NL.(R. Brown, 1821), 
named after Sir Stamford llafflcSj British gover- 


raffc 

nor in Sumatra, and companion to the botanist 
Dr. Joseph .Arnold, who discovered there tho 
first known species, 11. Arnoldi, in 1818.] A 
genus of apetalous parasitic plants of the or- 
der CytinacciB and type of tlie tribe llafflcsicre, 
characterized by a perianth of five large entire 
and fleshy imbricated lobes, numerous stigmas, 
and globose many-chambered anthers, each 
opening by a single pore, wbicli foim a ring 
at the revolute top of a cofumn rising in the 
center of the flower. The flowers are dioicious, and 
the pistillate ones contain an ovary with a labyrinth of 
small cells and numerous ovules. The 4 species are na- 
tives of hot and damp jungles in the Slalay archipelago. 
The whole plant consists of ii single flower, without leaves 
or proper stem, growing out from the porous root or stem 
of species of Vilis (Cissiis), at a time when the leaves and 
flowers of Hie foster-plant have withered. The flower of 
the parasite protrudes as a knob from the bark at first, 
and enlarges for some months, resembling before opening 
a close cabbage, and remaining fully expanded only a few 
days. It exhales an odor of tainted meat, securing cross- 
fertilization by aid of the flies tlius attracted to it. The 
flower reaches 3 inches or more in diameter in R. Rochus- 
seni (valued by the Javanese for astringent and styptic 
properties), C inches in others, and 2 feet in R, Patma. R. 
Arnoldi has long been famed for its size, greatly exceeding 
the Victoria lily (23 inches), and even exceeding the ./Iris- 
tolochia Goldieana (a specimen of wliich at Kew, March, 
1890, was 28 inches long and IG broad). Tlie first flower 



Rt\p7esfn /■irnoldt, pnmsitic on a stem. 


of R. ./I found measured 3 feet acioss its flat circular 
top, and weighed about 15 pounds; tho roundish calyx- 
lobes were each a foot long, anil In places an Incli thick : 
and the globular central cup was a fool across and held 
about C quarts. Tlie fruit ilpens into a chestnut-brown 
and truncated nut, about 5 inches thick, with irrcgulaily 
furrowed and broken surface, and containing thousands 
of hard, curiously apnendnged and lacunose seeds, The 
flower is flesli-coloreu and mottled pink and yellow with- 
in, and with brown or bluish scales beneath. It Is called 
amlnnuainltin or wondcT’Konder by the Malays, and lei'll- 
hut, a name which they also give to another gigantic plant 
whicli grows with it, the ovoid Ainorphophatlus Titanum, 

Rafflesiace© (raf-le-zi-u's0-C*)> «. ph [NL. 
(Schott and Eiulliclier, 1832), < liajjlcsla + 
-«rc«T.] Same as Hafflemae, but formerly re- 
garded ns a separate order. 

Rafflesie© (raf-lc-zl'e-e), «. j)?. [NL. (Roboit 
Browm, 1844), < ’Jtafflc.'iia 4* -cfl5.] A tribe of 
apetalous parasitic plants, constituting with 
tho smallertribo ffj/dnorcfetho OYdoYCt/tinaee/v. 
it Is characterized by the presence of scattered or imbri- 
cated scales in place of leaves, and flowers with from four 
to ten usually imbricated caly.x-lobes, the anthers forming 
one, two, or three circles about a column in the center of 
the Btaminatc flower, and tho one or many stigmas termi- 
nating a similarcolumn in thcpistillate flower. It includes 
about 21 species in 5 genera, scattered through warm 
climates and u.xtending into the Meditcirancnn region, 
South Africa, and Mexico. All are indwelling parasites, 
issuing out of the roots or branches of various trees and 
slrrubs. They vai-y in habit, having in Cytiniis a colored 
fleshy and distinct stem and marry-flowered spike, ivhilc 
in the oilier genera the whole plant consists of a single 
flower sessile on its embedded rhizome. They range from 
n minute size in Ajiodanthes and Inigo in other genera to 
the monster flower of Rafflcsia, the type. The plants ai’e 
called jmtma'Uvrts by some botanists. 

raffling-net (raf'ling-uet), n. Same as raffle- 
net. 

raffmanf (nU'mnii), n. [< raff + inaiu"} A 
dealer in miscellaneous stuff; a chandler. 

Grocers and raffemen. Korieich Records. (Xares.) 

raff-mercliaTlt (rtif'ra6r*'ehant), ??. A dealerin 
lumber or old articles. Also raft-merchant. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rafti (raft), n. [< iffE. raft, raft, raftc, a rafter, 
spar, beam, < Teel, raptr (7'aftr), a rafter, beam 
(r final being sign of nom. case); = Sw. Dan. 
raft, rafter; with formative perhaps < Icel. 
rdf, rafr, a roof, = OHG. rilfo, MHG. rCivo, G. 
dial, raff', a spar, rafter; cf. Gr. opo^of, a roof, 
cover. Cf. nz/fcpi.] Abeam; spar; 

rafter. 

Aythir gripus a schnfte 
Was nis rude as a raftc. 

Avowjnge of King Arthur, xxv. 

2. A sort of float or framework foimed of logs, 
planks, or other pieces of timber fastened or 
lashed together side by side, for tbo conve- 
pience of transporting the constituent materi- 
als down rivers, across harbors, etc. Rafts of logs 
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tobc floated to a distant point are often very large, strongly 
constructed, and cany huts for the numerous men re- 
quired to manage tlieni. Those of the Ilhine arc some- 
times 400 or 500 feet long, with 200 or more liands. A ci- 
gar-shaped raft of large logs, 500 feet long, 60 feet wide, and 
35 feet deep, was lost in December, lii87, under towage 
by sea from Xova Scotia to New York; but other large 
rafts have been successfully transported. 

3. A structm'O similarij’- formed of any mate- 
rials for the floating or transportation of per- 
sons or things, in cases of shipwreck, planks, spars, 



barrels, etc., are often hastily lashed together to form a 
raft for escape. In passenger-vessels life-rafts frequently 
form part of the permanent equipment. See life-rajt. 

Where is that son 

That floated with thee on the fatal rojt? 

Shal\, C. of v. 1. 34S. 

4. An accumulation of driftwood from fallen 
trees in a river, lodged and compacted so as to 
form a permanent obstruction, iiaftsof this kind 
exist or have existed in the Mississippi and other rivers of 
the western United States, the largest ever formed being 
thntoftheRed River, which during many veal's completely 
blocked the channel for 45 miles. 

5. A conglomeration of eggs of some animal^?, 
as certain insects and mollushs, fastened to- 
getlior and forming a mass; a float. See cut 
under lautluua. 

A great many eggs (of the common cockroach! nro laid at 
one time, the whole number being sun'ounded by a stiff 
chitinoua coat, forming the so-called ra/t. 

Aincr.S'aLt XXIL S57. 

rafti (riift), r. [<rn/^l, ji .] I. Iraus. 1. To 
trajisport or float on a raft. 

Guns taken out o£ a slitp to llslitcn her when aground 
should ho hoisted out and rafted clear, It there is any dan- 
ger of bilging on them. Luce, Seamanship, p. 162, note. 

Tlie idea of rctftxwj timber by the ocean, 

Sci, Amcr,, N. S., LVUL 17. 

2. To inalto a raft of ; form into a raft. 

As soon as the Iduhber Is taken off, it is tied to- 

getlier with ropes in a sort o( raft— and lic.s In the water 
until taken on hoard siilp. 

C. .If. Seaiitmon, Marine Mammals, p. 03. 

I could see liim securing tlicso planks to one another liy 
lasliings. By tlie time lie liad rafted tliem, nearly an lionr 
liad passed since lie liad left tlie s-aiidliank, 

II'. C. Jtxmelt, A .Strange Voyage, xlvl. 

II. iiiiraiis. To m.anage a raft; tvork upon a 
raft or rafts ; tr.avol by raft. 

They canoed, and rir/frii, and steam-boated, and travelled 
witli packhorses, Aeadejai/, Kov. 10, 1&S6, fi. sni. 

raft^ (ruft), n. [A var. of rnff, appar. by con- 
fusion ivitli roffl.'] A Tnisceliaiicous collection 
or heap; a promiscuous lot: used Bliglitlngly : 
as, a rrijl of paper.s ; a whole raft of things to 
bo attended to. [Colloq., U. S.] 

This last spring a raft of them flrisli maids! was out of 
cmploiTncnt. Pliiiadctpltta Times, Oct. 21, ISSG. 

raft-"* (raft), II. [Origin uncertain; cf. TO(r.] A 
damp fusty smell. JlaUticcIl, [Prov. ling.] 

raft't. An obsolete preterit and past participle 
of reave, 

raft-breasted (raft'bres^ted), a. In ormth., 
ratite. 11'. K. Varlicr, 

raft-dog (raft'dog), n. An iron bar with ends 
bent over and pointed, for secur- 
ing logs together in a r.'ift, Tlie 
points are driven respectively in- 
to adjacent or juxtaposed logs, 
which are thus bonded to each 
other. 

raft-duck (raft ' duk), 71. Tho 
scaup or blaoWiead duck, Aitliyia or Fvligiila 
or Fitlix marila: so called in the United States 
from its flocldng closely on tho water, as if form- 
ing a r.aft of ducks. Also called bluchill, .‘ibitfjlcr, 

and ftoclciny-fowl. See cut under scaaj) Eed- 

headed raft-duok. Same as redhead, 2. 

raftei. An ohsolete preterit and past iiarticiple 
of reave, Chaucer. 

rafterl (raf'tdr), li. [< ME. rafter, refter, < 
AS. rafter, pi. raftras, reftres (= MD. rafter = 
MLG. rafter, raffert), a beam, rafter; with for- 
mative -cr, from ’‘raft = loel. raptr (raftr) =z 
Sw. Dan. raft, a rafter, beam: see raft.'] 1. In 
huildiiu/, one of tlio beams wliich give tho slope 
of a roof, and to which is secured tho latli or 
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other framcworlcupon which the slate or other 
outer covering is nailed. Tho rafters extern! from 
the eaves to the ridge of the roof, abutting at their upper 
endson corresponding rafters tisingfrom theoppositesidc 
of the roof, or resting against a crown-plate or ridge-plate 
as the case may be. For the different kinds of rafteis in 
a fitnictiirc, see roof, and cuts under curb-roof , jack-rafte)‘, 
and poniomi. 

Sliepherd, I lake thy word, 

And trust thy lionest offer’d courtesy, 

Which oft is sooner found lii lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters than in tap’stry haRs. 

Milton, Comus, 1. 324. 

2. Same as carlhic^f2» — 3. In a trabecule 

or trabeculum : as, the rafters of the embryonic 
slaill — Binding-rafter. Sec Wndiniy.— Intermediate 
rafter, a rafter placed between the ordinary rafters, or 
between principal infters, to strengthen a roof.— prin- 
cipal rafter, a main timber in an assemblage of car- 
pentry; especially, one of those rafters whfcli arc laigcr 
than the common rafters, and are framed at their lower 
ends into the tie-beam, and either abut at their upper ends 
against the king-post or receive the ends of the straining- 
beams when queen-posts are used. The principal rafters 
support the purlins, which again carry the common raf- 
ters* thus the whole welglit of the roof is sustained by 
the principal raflers- 

rafter^ (riif'tdr), r. L [< raftcrl, n.] 1. To 
form into or like rafters: as, to rafter timber. 
— 2. To furnish or build with rafters : as, to 
rafter a house. 

Bnildyng an lions cnen from the fonndacion vnto the 
vttermoste roftreim;? and reiring of the roofe. 

Udall, tr. of Apophthegms of Erasmus, p, 2G0. (Davies.) 

3. In afjrL, to plow, as apicco of land, by turn- 
ing tho gniss side of the plowed furrow on a 
strip of gi’ound left unplowed. 

rafter- (riif^ter), [< rafti + -crt.] One who 
is employed in rafting timber, or transporting 
it in rafts, as from a sliip to the shore. 

How the 900 casual deal-porters and rafters live dining 
... six months of the year . . . I cannot conceive. 

.Voy/icir, London labour and london Boor, m. 203. 

rafter-bird (raf'(t*r-b6rd), «. The beam-bird 
or wall-bird, Muscica])a grisola; tbe jotted 
flyeatehor: from tho site of its nest. [Eng.] 
rafting-dog (ruf'ting-dog), «. Same as raft> 
(/0/7- 

raft-like (i*aft'lik), a. Plat-bottomed or keol- 
lc.«s, a<5 the broast-bono of a bird; ratite. 
raft-merchant (raft'mer^ebant), iu Same as 
ralY-mcrvhant. 

raft-port (riift'port), «. In some ships, a largo 
square liolo framed and cut iminediutoly under 
tljo counfor, or forward between tho breast- 
hookrt of tlio bow, for loading or unloading tim- 
ber. See cut under lumhcr^port, 
raft-rope (laft'rop), n. A rope about tliroo 
fathoms long, with an eyo-.splice,u6cdfor8tring- 
ing seal-blubber to bo towed to a whaling-ves- 
sel. A raft-ropo is also sometimes used b^' a 
blubber-logged vessel for I’aftiug or towing 
whale-blubber. 

Tljchorsc-plcccs (hliibberof tlie sca-clcplmntl are strung 
on a rff/f-rqpc . . . and taken to the edge of the surf. 

C. M. Scammon, 3Iarine Mammals, p. 119. 

raftsman (rufts'man), w.; pi. raftsmen (-men). 
[< rafVSj poss. of rafflj + waa.) A man em- 
ployed in the management of a raft, 
rafty (ruf'ti), a. [< ra/f^ + -yi.] 1. Musty; 
stale, — 2. Darap:muggj’. — 3. High-tempered; 
violent. [Prov. Eng, iii all senses.] 
rag^ (rag), «. and a. [< MB. ragge, pi. raggrs, 
shred of cloth, rag; cf. AS. *raggig, iu nout. pi. 
raggie, shaggy, bristly, ragged, as applied to 
tho rough coat of ahorse (ns if from un AS. 
noun, but prob. from tlio Scaud. adj.); < Iccl. 
rogg, shngginess {raggathr, shaggy), = Sw. ragg, 
rough hair (Sw, raggig, shaggy, Sw, dial, rag- 
gi, having rough hair, slovenly), = Konv. ragg^ 
rough hair {raggad, shaggj’); root unknown. 
The orig, sens© ^shnggiDCSs’ or ‘roughue.«5s’ is 
nowraot'o obvious iu uses of ragged,"] I, n, 1. 
A sharp or jagged fragment rising from a sur- 
face or edge: ns, a IV7/7 on a metal pinto; hence, 
a jagged face of rock ; a rocky headland j a cliff ; 
a crag. 

And taking up their standing upon the craggio rockes 
and r(7/;'7rs rouiul about, with oil their might and mainc 
defended their goods. 

, Uolland, tr, of Ammlaniis Marcelllims (1009). (Narcs.) 

2. A rock having or weathering u*ith a rough 
irregular surface. [Eng.] 

Tlie material is Kentish rag, laid In regular courses, 
witli fine Joints. Quoted in N. and (?., 7tli ser., V. 4()C 
We wound 

About tho cliffs, the copses, out and in, 

ITammcrlng and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of slinlo and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff. 

Tennyson, Princess, Iii. 

3. In hot i (rt) Aliehen, Sticia pulmonaria (see 
hazcl-crottlcs). (h) Another lichen, Parmclin 


saxatilis (stone-rag), (o) A catkin of the hazel, 
or of the willow, Salix cajyrca. Also raw. [Prov- 
Eng.]— ‘4. A torn, worn, or formless fragment 
or shred of cloth; a comparatively worthless 
piece of any textile fabric, either wholly orpart- 
ly detached from its cojmection by violence or 
abrasion; as, his coat was iu rags; cotton and 
linen rags are used to make paper, audw’ooleii 
rags to make shoddy. 

Hir ragges thei anone of drawe, , » . 

She had bathe, she had reste, 

And was arraied to the beste. 

Gower, Conf. Amanfc., i. 

Cowls, hoods, and habits with their wearers toss'd, 

And flutter’d into rags. Miltmi, P. K, iiu 491. 

5. Awom, torn, or mean garment; in the plural, 
shabby or worn-out clothes, showing rents and 
patches. 

If you will embrace Christ in his robes, you must not 
think scorn of him in his rags. 

J. Bradford, Letters (Parker Soc., 1S53), II, 111. 

Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. 

Prov. xxiii. 21. 

Trust me, I prize poor virtue with a rag 
Better than vice with both the Indies. 

Beau, and FI. (?), Faithful Friends, iv. 4. 

The poore inhabitants were dispers’d, . . . some un- 
der tents, some under miserable liutts and liovells, many 
without a rag or any necessary utcnsills. 

Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 6 , ICGO. 
The man forget not, though in rags he lies, 

And know the mortal through a crown’s disguise. 

Akenside, Epistle to Curio. 

6. Any separate fragment or shred of cloth, 
or of sometliing like or likened to it : often 
applied disparagingly or playfully to a hand- 
kerchief, a flag or banner, a sail, tho curtain 
of a theater, a newspaper, etc. 

It cost three men’s lives to get back that four-by-thvee 
flag— to tear it from the breast of a dead rebel— for the 
name of getting their little rag back again. 

}yali The Century, XXXVI. 827. 

7. Figuratively, a severed fragment ; a rem- 
nant; a scrap; a bit. 

So he up with liis rusty sword, 

And chopped the old saddle to rags. 

Saddle to Bags (Child’s Ballads, VIII. 2C7). 

They {fathers] were not hearkened to, when they were 
heard, but heard perfunctorily, fragmontarily, here and 
there a rag, a piece of a sentence. Donne, Sermons, v. 

Not having otherwise any rag of legality to cover the 
shame of their emelty. Fxdlcr. 

8. A base, beggarly person; a ragamuffin; a 
tatterdemalion. [Colloq.] 

Lash hence these overweening rags of Fi'ancc, 

Tlieso famish’d beggars, weary of their lives. 

Shak., Rich, ni., v. 3. 828. 

Out of my doorc, you AVitch, you Bagne, you Baggage! 

Miak., M. W. of W. (folio 1023), iv. 2. 104. 

9. A farthing. HalliweU. [Eng. cant.] 

Jac. ’Twcrc good she had a little foolish money 

To nib tho time away with. 

UosU Not a rag. 

Not a denier. Beau, mirf Ft, Captain, Iv. 2. 

lOt, A herd of colts. Slrnif. [Prov. Eng.] — 11. 
In type-founding, tlie bur or rough edge left on 
imperfectly finished type— coral rag, one of the 
limestones of the Middle Oolite, consisting In part of con- 
tinuous beds of petrifled corals.— Hag, tag, and ragt. 
See /((I/ 7 -L— Kentish rag. See Kenaj?7j.— Litmus on 
rags. Scoh’(mw«.— Rag, tag, and bobtail, aiabblc; ev- 
ciyM)ody indiscriminately. Sevsray-tay. (Colloq.] — Row- 
ley rag, a basaltic rock occurring in the Soutli Stalford- 
shire coal-fleld, much quarried for road-mending. See rag- 
stone. 

II. ff. Made of or with rags; formed from or 
consistingof refuse pieces orfragments of cloth; 
as, rag pulp for paper-making; a rag carpet. — 
Rag baby. («) A (foil made entirely of rags or scraps of 
cloth, usually in a vciy artless manner. ( 6 ) In U. S. 
political slang, tho paper cunency of the government; 
greenback money : so called witli reference to the con- 
tention of the Greenback party, before and after tiic re- 
sumption of specie payments in 1S79, in favor of mak- 
ing such money a full legal tender for the national debt 
and all other purposes. 

Fortunately, the "specie basis "of the national banks is 
now chiefly paper— tho rcri 7 -&rt 6 i/— three hundred and 
forty-six millions of greenbacks! N. A. Bcv., CXLT. 207. 
Rag carpet, a cheap kind of carpeting woven with strips 
or Blircds of woolen and other cloth, usually from worn- 
out gai-mcnts, for the weft, A better kind is made with 
strips of list from new cloth, when it is also called Ivd 
caj 7 )cf.— Rag money, rag currency, papc’- money; cir- 
culating notes issued by United States banks or hy the gov- 
ernment: so called in depreciation or contempt in allu- 
sion to the origin of the material, to the ragged appear- 
ance of paper money when much handled, and to its in- 
trinsic worthlessness. (Slang.] 

All true Democrats were clamorous for ^‘hard-money'’ 
and against rag.moncy. The Nation, Jiily29, 1876, p. CO. 
Rag paper, see paper, 

ragl (rag), t'. ; prot. and pp. ragged, ppr. ragging. 
\\ ragif «.] I, intrans, 1. To become ragged; 
fray: with out. 



rag 

Leather thus leisurely tanned and turned many times 
in tlie fat will piove serviceable, which otherwise will 
quickly lleet and rag out. 

Fuller, ^Vo^thies, Middlesex, II. 312. 

2. To dress; deck one’s self: in the phrase to 
raff outj to dress in one’s best. [Slang, U. S.] 
A finely dressed woman rags out. 

S. BoicleSy Om* New ’Wost^ p. COG. 

II. irans. 1. To make ragged ; abrade ; give 
a ragged appearance to, as in the rough-dress- 
ing of the face of a grindstone. 

In straggling or ragging [a grindstone] the stone is kept 
running as usual. 0. Bgrne, Artisan's Handbook, p, 422. 

2. In viininff, to separate by ragging or witli 
the aid of the ragging-lmmmer. See raffgiuff, 2. 
rag2 (rag), V. f. ; pret. and pp. ragged, ppr. rag- 
[Prob. < rag^, 7t., 5. In another view, < 
loel. TiCffja, calumniate, = AS. wregau, accuse: 
see wrag.'} To banter; badger; rail at; ins- 
tate; torment. Compare hidhjrag, [Local.] 
To rag a man is good Lincolnshire for chnfi or tease. At 
school, to get a boy into a rage was called getting his rag 
out. iV. and (?., 7th ser., VI. 38. 

rag^ Xoel. hregg, storm and rain.] 

A driz^iling rain. [Prov. Png.] 
rag^ (rhg), ti. An abbre^’iation of rngince, 
ragabash (rag'a-bash), n. [Also raggahash, 
ragahrash, Sc. rag-a-buss, ragahnsli ; appar. a 
made word, vaguelj' associated with I'ag^ or 
ragajnujjhi.'] 1. A shiftless, disrcinit.ablo fel- 
low; a ragamuftln. [Prov. Png. and Scotch.] 
The most unalphnbetlcal raggahashes that ever bred 
louse. JJifcov. of a New ll’orW, p. 81. (iVarrs.) 

2. Collectively, idle, worthless ijcoplo. Ilalli- 
wed. [Prov. iKng.] 

ragamuffin (rag'n-muf-inl, n, and a. [Early 
mod. E. also raggcmuO'ni, ragamofui^ ragomofm ; 
erroneously analyzed rag-a-miijiu, rag of Muf- 
fuiii; < ME, liagamoff'yu, the name of *u demon, 
]»rob., like many other names of demons, mere- 
ly fanciful. The present sense has been partly 
detei’juiuod by association with rag^. Por the 
souse ‘demon,’ cf. 7'agman^.'] I. ti. If, [atp.] 
The name of a demon. 

Ac rjs \p, Bagamofgn, and rcche mo allc the barres 
The Belial th) bcl-syre boot with thy d.anune. 

l*icrs Ploicman {i'), xxl. 2S3. 

2. An idle, worthlessfellow; avagabond; now, 
especially, a disreputably ragged or slovenly 
person: formerly used as a general term of rep- 
rehension. 

I haNf led my ragamuflns where they are peppered. 

S/iak\, 1 lien. I\„ v. 3. 30. 
Did that same tiranlcall-t<ingu d rag-a-wujftn 
Horace tunic liald pates out eu naked? 

Deklcr, Ilunmrous I’(»ct. 
Once, attended with a crew of raggaviuftnx, she bioke 
into lii^ houbc, tuincd all thinga tops} -tun), and then 
set it on lire. Sivift, .Morj- of an Injured Luly. 

3. A titmouse: same as mujJUu. 

II. (/, Base; beggarly; ragged or disorderly. 
Hero bo the emperor’s captains, you ragatnuffoi r.iscal, 
and not your coniiudes. li. Jonson, roet.aster, i. 1. 

Mr. Abluoith . . . turned over the rest of this raga- 
muffin absemlily to the care of his butler. 

(Jraves, Sjiiritual IpiLxutc, vllL 23. {Datici.) 

ragamuffinly (rag'a-inuf-iu-li), a. [< ragamuf- 
1ui 4- -///L] Like a raganiuffin ; marked by 
raggedness or slovenliness. [Rare.] 

His attire was . . . shabby, not to ragainujfinlg in 
the extreme, ... .as t«j inberent disrcputaiileness of nj>- 
peaiTinte J. Fothcrgill, JIarch in (lie Hanks, 

rag-bolt (rag'bolt), u. An iron jiin with a barh- 
cd sliank, eliiefly used where a eom- 
inon holt cannot bo elinelied. Also V £ 
called barb-holt and fiprig-bolt, 1 V 

rag-busb (rag'biish), a. In some hea- j j 
then countries, a bush in some special 
locality, as near a saered well, on U 

which pieces of C'loth are hung to pro- ' 

pitiate the spirits supiiosed to dwell 
there. The rags aro generally pieces torn from 
the garments of pilgrims or wayfarers. 

There is usually a rag-hu.sh hy the well, on which lilts of 
linen or worsted arc tied as a gift to the spirits of the 
wateis C. Elton, Origins of Eng. Hist., p. 285. 

rag-dust (rag'dust), n. The refuse of woolen 
or worsti'drags pulverized and dyed in various 
colors to form the flock used by paiier-stainers 
for their floek-paper.s. 

rage (raj), ». [< JIE. rage, < OF. 7-agr, raige, 

F. rage, P. dial, raige = Pr. rabia, ratjc =r Sp. 
rabia = Pg. ratva, rahia = It. rabbin, dial, rag- 
gin, madness, rage, fury, < ML. (and jirob. LL.) 
rnhia, a later form of L. rnbic.s-, madness, rage, 
fury. < rnhcrc, be mad, r.'ivo, = Skt. y' mbit, 
seize. Cf. rage, v., enrage, rnve'^, rabiea, rabid, 
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etc.] If. Madness; insanity; an access of ma- 
niacal violence. 

Now, out of doubt Antipliolus is mad, , . . 

The reason that I gather lie is mad. 

Besides this present instance of his rage, 

Is a mad tale he told to-dny. 

Shak., C. of E., iv. 3. 88. 

2. Violent anger manifested in language or ac- 
tion ; indignation or resentment excited to fury 
and expressed in furious words and gestures, 
with agitation. 

TVords well dispost 

Have secrete powre t* appease inllnmed rage. 

Sjienser, F. Q., II. viii. 20. 
So he [Nnaman] turned and went away in a rage. 

2Ja V. 12. 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 

Nor hell a fur}* like a woman scorned. 

Congreve, Jfourning Bride, iii. 8. 

3. Extreme violence of operation oi* effect: in- 
tensity of degree, force, or urgency: used of 
things or conditions: as, the rage of a storp 
or of the sea; the rage of fever or of tliirst. 

And in wyntcr, and especially in Icntc, it ys mcrvelows 
llowyng with rage of watir that coinytli witli grett violence 
thorow the vale of .Fosophat. 

Torkington, Dlaric of Eng. Travell, p. 27. 
Fear no more the heat o* the sun, 

Nor the furious winter’s rages. 

Shak., Cymbeliiie, Iv. 2 (song). 
Ere yet from rest or food we seek relief. 

Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 

rope, Iliad, xxil. 14. 

4. Vehement emotion; generous ardor or en- 
thusiasm; passionate utterance or olorpience, 

Tburgli which her gretesorwe gan aswnge; 

She may not alwcj* diiren in swicli rage. 

Chaitcer, Fr.iiiklin’s Tale, 1. 108. 
And yonr true rights be term’d a poet’s rage, 

And stretched metre of an antique song. 

Shak., Sonnets, xvH. 

The soldiers shout around with generous rage, 

And in that victorj* Ihclr own presiige. 

Vrgden, I’nl. ami Arc., i. 117. 
Chill peiuny i cprcsscd their noble rage, 

Ami frore the genial current of the soul. 

Gray, Elegy. 

6. Vcltomcnt desire or pursuit; aixlcnt eager- 
ness, as for the attainment or accomplishment 
of something; engiossing tendency or propen- 
sity: as, tlie lutgc for speculation, for social 
distinction, etc. 

So o’er this sleeping soul doth Tarquln stay, 
Hisro^e of lust hy gazing qiialincd. 

Shak., Lucrccc, 1. 424, 

What rage for fame attends both great and small! 
Better be d— d than mcntiomal not at all. 

HWcof (7*. /*im/ar), To the Itoyal .Vcademiclans. 
In our d.ay the rage (or accuinuintloii has a])otheosIzed 
work. II. Sjwnccr, Social Statics, p. 178. 

Cro<|uet, wlilch Is now so far lost in the mists of an- 
tiquity tlmt men of thirty arc too }oung to remember the 
rage for it, was nctnnlly not yet (18371 invcnteil. 

ir. Jiesant, Fifty Years Ago, p, S8. 

6, An object of general and eager desire or 
pursuit; fashion; vogtic; fad: as, music is now 
all the rage, [Colloq.] — 7t. A violent wind. 

Thcrout cam a rage and such a veso 
That It made id tlie gates for to rose. 

C/i«iicer, Knight’s Tide, 1. 1127. 
=Syn. 2. IVTohon, etc. (BeeaiJ'/crl) ; frenzy, 

nmuncss, raving. 

rage (raj), r. ; pret. and pp. raged, pi>r. raging. 
[< ME. ragen, < OF. ragicr, rager, be furious, 
rage, rotnp, play, F. rager, Picard dial, rubier, 
bo furious, rage, = 'Pv*raviaj',7'atjar = Sy>.rabiar 
= Pg. rairar = OIt. rabbiarc, be furious, < ML. 
ralnarc, be furious, rage, < rabia. L. rabies, mad- 
ness, fury, rage: see rage, n. Cf. enrage, i'avc'^, 
rahiatc.'] I. intrans. 1. To be furious with an- 
ger; bo excited to fury; bo violently agitated 
with passion of any kind. 

He Inly raged, and, as llicy talk’d. 

Smote him into the nddrilf with a stone. 

Milton, V. U, xl. 444. 

2. To Speak with passionate uttoranco, or act 
with furious vehemence; slonn; rave. 

Tlie fool rageth, and is confident. Prov. xiv. IG. 

Poets, when they rage, 

Tiini gods to men, and make nn liour an age. 

Jtean. and FI., Maid’s ’lYagcdy, I. 2. 
As liec was thus inaddc ami against the true lle- 

Hgion. Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 81. 

I expect Mr. Tickler this evening, and he will rage if he 
miss Ids frcc-nnd-easy. Nodes Ambrosianie, Feb., 1832. 

3. Tonct\dolently; move impetuously; bo vio- 
lently driven or agitated; have furious course 
or cfl'ect : said of things: as, u raging iavoT] the 
storm rages; war is raging. 

The chariots slmll rage in the streets, they shall justle 
one against another In the broad ways. Nahum ii. 4. 
Like tlie hectic in luy blood he rages. 

Shak., Hamlet, iv. 3, 08. 
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If the Sickness rage in such Extremity at London, the 
Term will be held at Beading. Howell, Letters, I. iv. 2.3, 
The storm of cheers and counter-clieeis rages .irouiid 
him [Mr. Gladstone), as it can rage nowhere except in the 
House of Commons. T. TI', Pdd, Cabinet Portraits, p, 24. 
4t. To frolic wantonly ; play; frisk; romp. 
When sche seytli galantys revell yn hall, 

Yn here hert she thynkys owtrage, 

Desyrynge with them to pley ami rage. 

And stelyth fro yow full prevely. 

Iteliq. Antiq., i. 29. (Jlalliwcll.) 
Oil a day this hende Nicholas 
Fil with this yoiige wyf to rage and pleye, 

Chaucer, Jliller’s Tale, 1. S7. 
She hygan to plaie and rage, 

As who saitlv I am well enough. 

Gower, Conf. Amant., i. 

5. To be very eager or anxious. [Rare.] 

II. trans. To enrage; chafe; fret. 

Deal mildly with his youth; 

For young hot colts being raged do rage the more. 

Shak., Rich. II., ii. 1. 70. 

ragee, n. See raggcc. 

rageful (raj'ful), a. [< rage + -/?d.] Full of 
rage; furious. 

Witli rageful eyes she bad him defend himself. 

Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, ii. 
Nor thou be rageftd, like a handled bee. 

Tennyson, Ancient Sage. 

ragemant, r. See ragman^. 
rag-engine (rag'en''''jin), n. hi paper-manvf., a 
tank fitted ■NN'ith rotating cylitidrical cutters or 
other devices for the rapid disintegration of 
rags to form paper-pulp, 
rageoust (ra'jns), a. [Also ragious; < rage + 
perhaps by association with the unrelated 
onfrageons.'] Full of rage ; fiu’ious. 

Our Snuyour wbiclio redeemed vs with so great a price 
may not thincke that it longetli to liyin to se vs peryslie, 
ncythcr to suffer the sliippe of his churche to bee so 
shaken witli many great and ragious llodes. 

Dp. Fisher, Seven Penitential Psalms. 

rageousnessf (ra'jiis-nes), n. The quality of 
being rageous ; fury, jAso ragiousness, 
Whatara«7ioi/jmf5 is It, to set thy chastity common like 
an harlot, that thon maicst gather riches ! 

T'lVw, Instruction of aCliristian Woman, Hi. 7. 

rageryt (m'jir-i), n. [< ME. r<i(icric,< OF. 
riiijiric, r.ige, iiiigor, < rager, rago: see rage, i’.] 

1. Hugo; au ebullition of fuiy. 

Plucked olf . . . in a ragerii. 

ir. Drowne, Slicpherd's Pipe, i. 

2. 'Wnutonness; frolic. 

He was al coUissh, ful of ragerye. 

Chaucer, Morcliant’s Tale, 1, C03. 

rag-fair (rag'far), n. A market for vending old 
clotlics and cast-olV garments. 

raggt, ». Soerag'i. 
raggabash, «. 600 ragabash. 
ragged (rng'od), a. [< ME. ragged, ragggd, 
shaggy, tattered, torn; < Icel. raggathr (= 
Norw.nr/ 7 //af?), shaggy, < Icel. rdgg, sliagginess, 
= Norw. ragg, rough, uneven hair: see n/r/^.] 

1. Having a rough shaggy coat, as a horse or 
sheep ; shaggy. 

A ragged colt. King AUsaunder, 1. fiS4. 

What shepherd owns those ragged sheep? 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil’s Eclogues, iii. 1. 

2, Rough, uneven, or rock}’, as a sea-bottom. 
— 3. Roughly broken, divided, or disordered; 
having disjointed parts, or a confusedly irregu- 
lar surface or outline; jagged; craggy; nig- 
gedly uneven or distorted: often used figura- 
tively. 

My voice is ragged; I know I cannot please you. 

Shak., As you Like it, ii. 5. 15. 
I am so bold as to call so piercing and so glorious an 
Eye as your (iraco to view those poore ragged lines. 

Capt. John Smith, Works, I. 57. 
Then, foraging this Isle, long-promis’d them before. 
Amongst the ragged cleeves those monstrous Giants 
sought. Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 471. 

We went somewhat out of y-' way to see the towne of 
Bourbon I’Arcbambaut, from whose antient and ragged 
castle is deriv’d the name of the present Boyal Family of 
Franco. Evelyn, Diary, Sept. 24, 1044. 

Itagged clouds still streamed the pale sky o’er. 

in7fi‘a»i Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 1G2. 

4. Rent or worn into rags or tatters; tattered; 
frayed : as, a ragged coat; ragged sails. 

He [the slieikl came out to us in a ragged habit of gi'eea 
silk, lined with fur. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. ICO. 

5. Wearing torn or frayed clothes; dressed in 
rags or tatters. 

Since noble arts in Borne have no support, 

And ragged virtue not a friend at court. 

Drgdcn, tr. of Juvenal’s Satires, iii. 
Ho , . . peihaps thinks that after all gipsies do not 
look so very ditferent from other ragged iieople. 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 58. 
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6. Shabby; ill-furiiisliecl. 

I« n small, low, ragged room . . . Jlargaret saw an old 
woman with a disli of coals and two tallow candles burn* 
ing before her on a table. S, Judd, Mai-garct, i. 15. 

7. In hc)\y same as raguhjy especially of any- 
tliing-wliicli is rngiily on both sides. See ragged 
siadj below^. — Ragged staff, in her., a pale couped at 
each end and raguly on each side : more commonly repre- 
sented as an actual knotted stick, or stout stalf with short 
slumps of branches on each side. 

The Earl of Warwick’s ragged staff is yet to be seen 
pourtrayed in their church steeple. 

Jl. Carcii', Survey of Cornwall. 


ragingly (rii'jing-li), adv. In a raging manner ; 
with fmy; with violent impetuosity, 
ragioust, ragiousnesst. See ragconsy rageoxis- 
ness. 

rag-knife (rag'nif), n. In a rag-engine, one of 
the knives in the cylindrical cutter, working 
against those in the bed or bottom-plate, 
raglan (rag'lan), n, [So called after Lord 
lan, commahcler-in-chie£ of the British forces 
in the Crimea.] A land of loose overcoat, hav- 
ing very full sleeves, or a sort of cape covering 
the arms, worn about 1855 and later. 


ragged-lady (rag'cd-la-'''di), u. A garden flower, 
IsUgcUa Damasccna. 

raggedly (rag'cd-li), odv. In a ragged condi- 
tion or manner; roughly; brokenly. 
liaggedly and meanly apparelled. 

lip. UacM, Abp. Williams (1C93), p. 219. (Latham.) 
Sometimes I heard the foxes as they ranged over the 
snow crust in moonlight nights, . . . barking raggcdlg 
and demoniacally like forest dogs. 

Thoreau, Walden, p. 203. 

raggedness (rag'ed-nes), v. Tlie state or obar- 
acter of being ragged, in any sense. 

Poor nabed wretches, , . . How shall 

Your loop’d and window’d rnggcdnr'^'t defend yon 

From seasons such as these? Shak., Lear, id. 1 . ai. 


ragged-robin (i’ag'ed-rob''in), «. Tliu cnekoo- 
flowor, Lijclmis 
Flos-cuculi. 
ragged-sailor 

(rag'ed-sa'lor), 

II. A idunt " of 
tbo genns Polij- 
(joiium: same as 
pi'iiicc’s-fcnthcr,2. 
ragged-school 
(rag'ed-skfil), ii. 

Soo schoaU. 
ragged-staff 
(rag'ed-staf), ii. 

A kind of poly- 
aoan, Alci/viiMi- 
vm ijliitiiiosiiiii 
Also called vicr- 
maicVs-glovo. 
raggee (rag'd), 

11 . [Also raggn, 
rageo; < Hind. 

Cnnareso ragi.] 

A grass, Elcu.'iiiic 
coracana, a jiro- 
lific grain-plant 
cultivated in Ja- 
pan and parts of 
India. 

raggery (rag'dr-i), a. [< rag'^ ■¥ -erg.'] Rags 
collectively; raggedne.ss. [Rare.] 

Grim, portentous old hags, such as Michael Angelo 
painted, dr.iped iji majestic raggerg. 

Thackeray, Ncwconics, xxxv. 



k. ij’Ced-robin {I.yehn\t rtos fi4cult\ 

l, upper part stem with mtl<ifcsc.«uce , 
2 , loucr pirt of stun with rhizome, <i,.t 
fruit 


ragging (rag'ing), ii. n'erbal n. of rng'^, r.] 
1. A method of fishing for Iho striped-has.s, 
oto., in which a red rag is used as a lly. [U. H.] 
— 2, In milling, the first and vouglie.st separa- 
tion of the ore (ini.xed with more or less vein- 
stone), by which tho entirely worthless portion 
is selected and rejected. Xe.-irly the s.mio ns iqinll- 
ing; but sometimes the latter tenu is used to tU'sigunte 
a second and more Ihorotigh ragging, uliile cobbing may 
mean a still more tlioroiigli separation; but all are done 
with the liaininer, without speeial macldner}’. 
ragging-frame (rag'iug-frfmi), n. Same as rat-!;- 
iug-tahlc. 

raggle (rag'l), v. t . ; prot. mul pp. ragglcd. ppr. 
raggling. [Froq. of rag'^.’] To notch or groove 
irro^larly. 

raggle (rag'l), ?i. [< jw/i/Zc, t’.] A ragged piece; 
a torn strip. 

Striding swiftly over the lica^y snow, he examines each 
trap in turn, to find perhaps in one a toe, In another a nail, 
.•mtl in a third a splendid ermine torn to raggJes by “tliat 
infernal carcajou." ComopoUtan, FoIj , 


raggyt (rag'i), a. [< jME. *r(igg!/, < AS. rag- 
gig (pi. raggic), rougli, shaggy, < Sw. raggig, 
shaggy, Sw. dial, raggi, roiigli-haired, sloven- 
ly, < ragg, rough hair, = led. riigg, sliagginoss: 
sec rof/'l.] Rougli; rugged; rocky. 

A stony and raggy hill. Udlland. 

ragbtf. Same a.s raiighO- for reached. 
ragi (rag'o), 71. See ragcc. 
raginee (rag'i-ne), [Hind, rdgim, a mode 
ill music (=Skt. rdginlf possessing color or pas- 
sion), cf . rag, a mode in music, < 8kt. rdga, color- 
ing, color, feeling, passion ; < “v/rr//, bo colored.] 
One of a class of Hindu melodies founded on 
fixed scales. Often contracted to rag. 


As it was quite dark in the tent, I picked up what was 
Eupposeil to be my raglan, a water-proof liglit overcoat, 
without sleeves. The Century, XXXIX. 600. 

rag-looper (nig'ld''per)> An apparatus for 
knotting together strips and pieces of fabrics 
in making a rag carpet. 

ragman^ (rag'man), a.; pi. ragmen (-men), 
[s ^lE. ragmann ; < rag^ + man.'] If. A ragged 
person. 

/tagmann, or lie that goythc wythc iaggyd fvar. raggyd] 
clothys, paniiicins vcl pannicio. I*romj)t Parv., p. 421. 

2. A man who eolloct.s or deals in rags. 

ragman-t, n. [^lE. *ragmau, rageman, I'aggc- 
mauy prob. < Iccl. ragmeuni, a craven (cf. regi- 
madhr, a craven), < ragr, craven, cowardly (ap- 
par. a truiisposod form of argr, ci*avcn, coward- 
ly, = AS. earg, eowardl)': sco arch^). + madhr 
(^mannr), man, = E. man. Cf. ragman-rolh] 1. 
A craven. [Not found in this sense, except as 
in ragman^roll and the particular application 
in deiiuition 2 following.] — 2. The devil. 

Fillus by the faders wil ilegli with Spirltiis Sanctus, 

To rnnsakc that rn£;<»nmn mid reuc bym bus apples, 

Th.at fyrst man deccyiiede tborch friit and false by-heste. 

/‘im i’/oim»au(0), .Kix. 122. 

ragman^! (rag'raan), n. [ME. ragman, ^-agmon, 
ragenutn, ragvtnon. ragment, a deed sealed, a 
piiiial bull, a list, a tedious story, a game so 
culled: an abbr. of ragman-roU, q. v.] 1. Same 
as ragman-rolh 1- 

lie blessed bem uitb bia brcuct, and bicred hiiro cycn, 
And laghtc witb lius roj;wion rynxes and brocbcs. 

Piers Ploteman (C‘), I. 72. 

Rede on this rogmon, and rcwle yow tlicraftnr. 

MS Cantab. Ff. v. 4o, f. 7. (Ilnllmrll) 

Tbe records in connexion with tlic fliinncial openitlons 
of Klcliard II. and Richard III make It clear that a ray. 
T«an or myewan— I belles e the word is sjielled both ways 
— meant simply a lioiid or personal obligation. 

The Aeadcmy, ,la«. 18, 1890, p. 47. 

2. Same as ragman-roll, 2. 

Mr. Wright . . . has printed two collections of ancient 
verses useil in the game of ragman. ItalUicclL 

ragman-rollf (rag'nian-rdl), n. [^lE. ^ragman- 
rode. ragnxanc-racdci'K. ragman^ 4- roV, n. Also 
ragman's rod, ragman^s rewe (i. o. row). Honco 
by* abbr. ragmam^, by cornqition rig^intprod, rig^ 
marolc: see rtgumrolc,] 1. A parchment roll 
widi pendent seals, as an oflieial catalogue or 
register, a deed, or a papal bull; lionce, any 
imjiortaiit document, catalogue, or list. The 
name was applied spcciflcally, and pcriiaps orighinlly 
(in the supposed invidinu.s BCnse *tlie Cravens’ Koll’). to 
the coUection of those iiistriiinciits by wliicli tlie nobility 
and gentrj’ of Scotland ucro tyruniiic.ally constmined to 
subscriliu allegiance to Edunid I of England in 1200, and 
which were more particularly recorded In four large rolls 
of p.'irchmeiit, consisting of tliirty-live pieces bound to* 
gelher, and kept In tbe Tower of London. (Jnmiwm.) 

What one man emong many tliousandcs . . . hath so 
inoche vacaiinte tyinc, that he male bee at lca'»urc to 
tournc oner ami oner In tbe bookes of Plato the rag- 
inanncsrvllcs . . . wlilclie Sociates doelh there vseV 

Kramnus, iTef. to Apoplithegnis, tr. by Udall. 

Tlie list of names In Fame’s book is c.alled ragman roll 
in Skelton, 1. 420. llalliwcU. 

2. A game played with a I’oll of parchment 
containing verses descriptive of charactci*, to 
each of whicli was attached a sti’ing with a 
pendant. The parchment being rolled up, each player 
selected one of the inojeeting strings, and the verse to 
>^hich It led was Liken as Ills dcHcrIptlon. 

3. A written fabrictitioii; a vague or rambling 
story; a rigmarole. 

Muystcr ii.»r8on, T ninrvnvll ye wyll gyve lyccnc 
To tills false knave In this niidlcnce 
To iHibllsli his ragman rolb’s with lyes. 

The Pardoner and the Frere (1,533). (Tlallimell.) 

ragman's rewet. Same as ragman-roll, 2. 

These Bonges or rimes (lieeaiise their originall beginny ng 
Issued out of Fesceiniim) wer culleil In Litine Fc.seennina 
Cannina or Fescennini rylliml or veisns; whiche I doo 
here translate (according to oiir EnglUU pniuerbc) a rag 
man's reive or a biblc. For so done we call a long je.sto 
that railleth on any pcrsunc by name, or (oucUetlt a bodlo's 
1ioiic.stcc somewhat nurc. 

UdalVs Krasmus's Apaphllu, p. 274. 

ragman's rollf (rag'manz rdl), n. See ragman- 
rod. 
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rag-money (rag'imm''''i), n. See raff moiici/, 
under raff^. 

Bagnarok (rag'nil-i’ek'),«. [< 

‘twilight of the "gods’ (G. ffottcrclumincniiiff): 
riiffiiii, gen. of riiffii, rcijiii, neut. pi., the gods 
(= Gotli. raffiii, counsel, will, determination, 

'> raffincis, counselor); rokr, twilight, dimness, 
vapor (see rcc/A); but orig. raffna riik, the his- 
tory of the gods and the world, esp. with ref. to 
Hie’last judgment, doomsday: rdV;, reason, judg- 
ment.] In Scaiul. myth., the general destruc- 
tion of tlie gods in a great.hattle with tho evil 
powers, in wliieh the latter and the earth also 
perish, followed hy regeneration of all things 
through tho power of tho supreme God, and the 
reappearance of those gods who represent tho 
regenerative forces of nature, 
ragoa (ra-go'il), n. Same as ffoa, 1. 
ragondin, «. The pelt or fur of the La Plata 
heaver or eoypou, Myopotainns coypiis; nutria, 
ragoot, It. An obsolete Englisli spelling of 
ragout. 

ragout (va-gO'), u. [Formoi’ly spoiled ragoo or 
rngoit, in imit ation of tho P. prom, also ragoust, 
< OP. ragoust, P. ragout, a stew, a seasoned 
dish, < ragoustcr, ragoAtcr, bring back to one’s 
appetite; < rc- (< L. rc-), again, -k a- (< L. ad), 
to,+ gousicr, P. goiitcr, < L. gustare, taste: see 
gustC] 1. A disli of meat (usually mutton or 
veal) and vegetables cut small, stewed brown, 
and highly seasoned. 

Sponsy ^lorells in sironff Itagousts are found. 

And in the Soupe the slimy Snail is drown’d. 

Gatj, 'rrivia. 

And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes. 

And solid meats, and hlKhly-spiced ragouts, 

To live for forty days on iltdress’d Ashes. 

• Byron, Beppo, st. 7, 
When lie found her prefer a plain dish to a ragout, had 
notliing to say to her. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, p. 29. 

2. Figuratively, a spicy mixture ; any piquant 
combination of persons or things. 

I assure yon she lias an odd Itagoi'it of Guardians, as you 
will And wlien you hear tho Characters, 

lirs. Centum, Bold Stroke, II. 

rag-picker (rag'pik'Ar), u. 1. Ono who goes 
.about to colloet rags, hones, and other waste ar- 
ticles of some little vahio, from streets, asli- 
pits, dtinghills,ete. — 2. A machine for tearing 
and pidling to shreds rags, yarns, hosiery, old 
carpet, and other waste, to rednoo thorn to cot- 
ton or wool staple ; a shoddy-machine.— Rag- 
pickers’ disease malignant antlirax. 
ragshag (r.ag'shag), «. [A riming variation of 
rag, as if < rngt- + shag.] A very ragged per- 
son; especially, ono wlio purposely dresses in 
gi'oto.sqtio rags for o.xhihition. [Colloq.] 
Wldteilic Jtup^fmpjfwcremarcliing, . . . [Iie]cauglithi3 
font in liis rugged gaiment and fell. 

C’ouu. Couranl, July 7, 1887. 

rag-shop (rag'shoit), n. A sliop in which rags 
and otlior refuse collected by i-ng-pickors aro 
bought, sorted, and prciiared for uso. 
rag-sorter (rag'sor'ti’r), n. A person employed 
in sorting rags for paper-making or other use. 

TIio subjects were grouped as follows ; six ragsorters, 
four female cooks, etc. ilfctltcnl Kervs, LIII. COO. 

ragstone (rug'ston), n. [< rag^ 4* sfw»e.] 1, 
III Eng. gcot,, a rock forming a part of a series 
of rough, slioUy, saudy limestones, witb layers 
of marl and sandstone, oecurving in the Low- 
er or Batii Oolite. Tho shale series is sorao- 
timos called tho Itagstouc or Itagstunc scries . — 
2, In masonry, stone quarried in thin blocks 
or slabs. 

rag-tag (vag'tag), n. [Also tag-rag, short for tag 
and ray: see rag^, tag, tog-rag.] Ragged 
people collectively ; the sernn of tbe populace ; 
the rabble: sometimes used attributively. [Col- 
loq.]— Rag-tag and bobtail, all kinds of shabby or 
shiftless people; pcr.sous of every degice of worthless- 
ness ; a disorderly rabble, [Colloq.] 
llag-tag and bobtail, disguised and got upAvith make- 
shift nnns, hovering in tlie distance, have before now de- 
cidetl battles. (7?nti«foue, Gleanings of Past Years, 1. 109. 

rag-turnsol (rag'tem^sol), ». Linen impreg- 
nated with the blue dye obtained from the juice 
of tho plant Chrozophora tinctoria, used as a test 
for acids. Sco Umisol, 2. 
ragiilated (ing'n-la-ted), a. In her., same as 
raguly. 

ragule (rag-u-lu'), a. Same as raguly. 
raguled(rag^■lld), «. [_<ragnl-y •¥ -cd"^.] Same 
as raguly. 

raguly ( rng'u-li), a. [< Iloraldic P. rogidc; < 
E. rr/r/t 4- -uU 4- -r.] In her., broken into regu- 
lar projections and depressions like battle- 
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ments, except that tlie lines make oblique an- 
j^les with one another: said of one of the lines 
in heraldry, which is used to 
separate the divisions of the 
field or to form the boundary of 
any ordinary, 

Ragusan (ra-gd'san), a. and n. [< 

Ratjusa (see def.) + -mi. Cf. ar- 
f/o.sy.] I. a. Of or pertaining to 
liagiisa in Dalmatia, on the Adri- 
atic, a city belonging to Austria, 
but for many centuries prior to the time of 
Napoleon I. an independent republic. 

II. /n A native or an inhabitant of Ragusa. 
ragweed (rag' wed), 1. Any plant of the com- 
posite genus Amhrosia; especially, the common 
North American species A. irijidn, the great 
ragweed or horse-cane, and A. artnuisimfoUaj 
the Roman wormwood or hogweed. Both aro 
sometimes called btttcncccd. The former Is commonly 
found on river-banks, has three-lobcd loaves, and Is 
sometimes 12 feet hij»h. Tlio latter, n muoh-hranching 
plant from 1 to 2 feet hijjh, with dissected leaves, prows 
everywhere in waste places, aloup roads, etc., and is trou- 
blesome ill llelils. Its pollen is regarded as a cause of hay- 
fever. The plants of this genus are mona'olous, the flow- 
ers of the t«o sexes borne in separate heads, the female 
heads producinp a sinple Dower witli the ovoid involucre 
closed over if. The flowcis arc preeuish and Inconspicu- 
ous. See AuibriMQ, 2. 

2. The viigwiirt or St.- James-wort, &'nccinJaco- 
hicu. [Prov. Eiig.] 

rag-wheel (rafr'luvol), )i. 1. In mor//.,a wlioel 
liaviiig a noteliod or sorratccl margin. — 2. A 
futlers’ polihliing-wliccl or .soft disl; made l)y 
elaiuping together a mimhcr of disks ent from 
soini' faln'ie. — Rag-wheel and chain, a cuiitriviuice 
tor use instc.ul of n liaiid or Itelt when (Treat resistance is 
to be o\eict>uie, coosistiiieofa wheel ultli pitia or cogs oh 
the liiii, .iiui a eliaiu to tlie links of uhich the pins catch. 
See (lit under c/idiihic/iccl. 

rag-wool (rag'wul).h. Wool from rags; slioddy. 
rag-work (rag'wOrk), 11 . 1. Masonry Iniilt witli 
undressed Hat stones of about tlio tliitdtness of 
a briek, and having n rougli c.xtorior, wlicnce 
tile name. — 2. A mannfnettire of enrpeting or 
similar heavy fttlirie from strii)s of rag, wliieli 
are cither knitted or woven togetlier. Comparo 
ritti nirix I. nndcr 

ragworm (rag'werm), n. Same ns iiiiiil-irdnn. 
ragwort (mg'werl), «. The mimo of several 
plants of the genus Scnccio; primarily, 6’. Ja- 
nihtcn of Europe aitd 
northern Asia. This Is 
an erect herb fumi 2 to 4 
feet Inpli nllh Itrlpht-jel- 
bin radiiite heads in n earn- 
Ibut tcttulnal corymb; the 
le ' are irtepuhiily bdied 
and toiitlied, nheiiee the 
liiinie Al'tiealled tprinvccd, 
c(i)iKiriric<l icfirt, 

Ludb -ihn'K, jncubtcd, »'te. . in 
liel.unl/funV'x’ hurt'c 'Mitnu- 
tiiiHs -African 

raCTVOrt. See Othunnn — 

Golden ragwort, a North 
Ann rican plant, Scucrio 
nuT' H", from l to D feet 
hu'b t-uinetimes loner, 
be.u nil.' cory mbs of poldeii- 
yilbm heads In fipiinp 
s tiy common and extremely 
Mutable. It Is ^taid to base 
lieen ii favorite Miliunii-y 
nitb the Indians and l.s by 
.‘■lime repaided as nii I'lu- 
menapopne and diiiietic. 

Al*ii i.dktl xrcctl 

and h/rnioi — Purple rag- 
wort, tile public JacoKea, 

Sfiiici'i rb'/nii't a handsome 
^.'uden •'peeU'S from t!ie 
<’aj)e of (iooil Hope a 
Miiofith herb n itli ]iinmitind lea^ es ami cory'inbed heads, 
the ray s pur jde, the dlsl. y ullow orput 7 )le.— Sca-ragWOI*t. 
'‘-anie luillrr, 2 — WooUy ragrW 0 rt,<SivicciV» tinneii’ 

f'/vi.v of llie pimllierii I'nitod Slates, a plant cowred nith 
biaicely diclduous hoary wool, 
rahatef, r- t. An crroiu-ous form of ratc"^. 

He neucr lliincd rabali/ii'/ of tlio^c persones that offred 
s.ieiiliee for to haue ctHid health of hodle. 

VditU, ti of Apophthepms of rra.^mus p. fed. {Dax'ic'f.) 

Rahu (ra'liil), n. [Skt. RCiJiu ; (Icrivntion ob- 
.‘•eun*.] In Huidn iniith., tlie (lemon tlint is sup- 
IiosimI to bo tlio caiiso of tho oclii»so.s of tho sun 
and moon. 

Raia (nVil), v. [NTj., also R(ijfi,<, L. raia, a ray: 
see A gonus of batoid solacdiians: used 

witli various limits, (u) By the old authors it \vm ex- 
tended to all the species of the older or suborder Jlaiir. 
{h) By modern authois it 1*1 restricted to tln»se Ilaixd/v (In 
the narrowest sense) which liave the pectonds separntecl 
by the snout, tho caudal nidiiuentai-y, ami the venlrals 
distinct and notched. It comju-ises nearly 40 fipeclos. 
generally c.allcd sl:aic8 or rays. See cuts under skate nml 
rni/l. 

RaiSB (ru'o), n. pi. [NL., pi. of L. raia, a ray: 
SCO Raia.'] An order or suborder of sclucliiuus, 



I ilie iipivrr pxrt cf Uic stem 
mUi tlie tic I'K Ilf pi'll Icn r t - wurt 
S'fif, I.’ ittir<iij , Uic rlu/umc 
>iUi Uic Inner j.jrl <f tlic sleti* 
,n 1 ttie lc I'cs , ii. Uk ii.ticnc. 
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comprising the rays or skates, and distingnisliecl 
by tile position of the branchial apertures on tlio 
lower surface of tlie body, and the depre.ssed and 
disk-iiko trunk in combination with the out- 
spread pectorals. Also called Batoidci. 
raian (ra'an), a. and n. [< Nli. l{ai(a) -k -a».] 
Same as faioid. 

raible (ril'bl), v. A Scotch form of rahWe^. 

AVeo Miller nelst the guard relieve^ 

And orthodoxy raihles. Bums, Holy Fair. 

raid (rad), «. [Also radc; < ME. radc, Northern 
form of rode, < AS. rad, a riding, =Icel. rcidh, 
a riding, a raid : see road, of which raid is a va- 
riant, prob. in part from tho cognate Icel.form.] 
1. A hostile or predatory incursion; especially, 
an inroad or incursion of mounted men; a 
swooping assault for injury or plunder; a foray. 
Then ho a proclamation maid. 

All men to meet at InvcrncBs, 

Throw Murray land to nmk a rat'd. 

Battle of Ilarlaw (Cliild's Ballads, VII. 184). 

So the t tifllans growl'd. 

Fearing to lose, and all for a dead man, 

Tliclr chance of booty from tlio morning's raid. 

Tennyson, Ger.aint. 

Hence — 2. A sudden onset in general; an ir- 
ruption for eras if for assault orsoiznre; a de- 
scent made in an unexpected or nndesired mnn- 
iior: ns, a police raid upon a gambling-liouso. 
[Cliicfly colloq.] 

raid (rad)^ v. [< raid, )(.] I. iiitraiis. To go 
upon a raid; engage in a sudden hostile or dis- 
turbing incursion, foray, or descent. 

Tlic S:i.xon8 were perpetually raidiny along the confines 
of Gaul. T/ic Atlantie, LXV. ir.;{. 

n. Irmis. 1. To iimkc a raid or hostile nttuelc 
upon; encroach upon by foray or incnr.sioii. 
Ilonco — 2. To attack in any Avny; alToct injn- 
rionsly by sudden or covert assaidt or invn.sioti 
of any kind : as, to raid a f;ambliiig-honsc. [Col- 
loq.]_To raid tho market, to derange prices or the 
course of tnidf,nH on the sfock-exclmnge, hy exciting dl'4* 
trust or tmeertainty with regard to values; dl.«t«rl)or tie- 
prc'-'S prices liy creating a temporar>- panic. (CoHoq.) 

raider (ru'dcr), [< raid + -cri.] One who 
makes a I'aid ; one engaged in a hostile or prcil- 
atory incursion. 

raign^f, t’« t. [^^3. reifum ; by apboresis for r/r- 
nfh/»i (ME. arainun, etc.).] * To nmign. 

Ami many other exstorcloncrs and promoters in dyiieis 
contrcy.s within tlierc.amc wnabroght to I»mIon, nml j)ut 
Iji to pr>Fon% and Tcyned at tho Gyld Halle with Ihnpson 
nml Inidley. Arnold’s Chroniele, p. .\llv, 

raign*f, «. and r. An obsolete snellingof niyn. 
Raiidas (nVi-dC*), u. pi. [NL., s Raia + -if/.r,] 
A family of hypotremo selachians, or JUtiiv, 
typified hy the gonns Raia ; the skates and rays 
projuT. The fpecles have a mo<!crately hron<l rhojublc 
dl«k. a more or Kfb acute snmil, tho tall ftlenderlml not 
nhlp tlke, and «nnnomited by two email dorsals without 
pplaci, nml no olccltlcal apparatus. The females arc 
oviparous, eggs Inclosed In <|iiadra(c corneone cnji^ules 
being c.ast. In this respect the Baud.-v differ from all Ihu 
other roy-llke Selachians. The species arc <i«ilte mnner- 
ous, ami evtrj’ sea has repr^-^eutatlves. lonnerly tho 
fnfiilly «ns taken In a imich more extended sense, eni- 
hmcliig all tho representatives of the subonler except tho 
saw.fishes Also Bajtiln. 

Rauna3 (rn-i'nc). n. pi. [NIj., < Raia + -imr.] 
A subfamily of rays, coextonsivo with tho fnm- 
ilv Raiidic in its Tiiosl restricted sense, 
raikt, r. I. See rahr-. 

raiD (rfil), n. [< ME. rail, railc, rmjl, “rrscl, 
*rr^of (ill comp, rcfohtid.c, a ruler), partly < 
AS. m/of (not found in sense of *b,ar^ or *raiD 
o.wept as in ntjohdeca (> ME. rcsolstirkc), a 
riiU'r, a straight bar, hut common in the de- 
rived sonsp *a nilo of action,^ =r MD. rcffhcl, 
rijijhvl. rijchcl, r»r/<(/, a bar, rail, holt, laternV//- 
(f( /, a bar, shtdf, D. rit/vhvl, a bar, = ^ILG. rror/, 
Ji(i. nt/t'l, a rail, cross-bar, = OIIG. nV/iV, MllG. 
ri(f(l, (t. ritijvl, a bar, holt, rail, = Sw. rnjvl = 
Dan. rifjvl, a bar, holt ; partly < OF, rcillc. raillr, 
roillr, rode, rrilhe, rdlc, rvlc, a bar, rail, bolt, 
hoanl, plank, ladder, plow-handle, furrow, row, 
ctc.jF, dial. m//r, laihlcr, reiUcyraiUc, plowslinro 
(< LG.); < L. refjala, a straight piece of wood, 
a stick, bar, staff, rod, rule, nder, hciico a rule, 
jmttorn, model : see r/dcL Rail^ is thus a doub- 
let of 7’uhd, derived through AS., while rule^ is 
derived through OF., from tlio same L. word. 
Cf. raiV^.] 1. Abar of wood or other material 
jinssing from one post or other support to au- 
(►lliei*. Knllp, variously ucciircd, ns by being mortised to 
or p issing tlirougli slots in tlielr supports, etc., are used 
to foiin fences and baiTiei's and for many other purposes. 
In many parts of (hu United .States mil fences are com- 
monly made of mils roughly sjillt from logs and laid zig- 
zag with their ends resting upon oiio another, cveiy inter- 
section so formed being often supported by a jmlr of cross- 
stakes driven into the ground, upon which the top mils 
rest. 


rail 

2. A structure cousisting of r.ails and their 
sustaining posts, balusters, or pillars, and con- 
stituting an inelosure or line of division : often 
used in the plural, and also called a raili)iff. ihe 
rails of massive stone, elaborately sculptured, which form 
the ceremonial inclosures of ancient Buddhist topes, tern- 
pies, sacred trees, etc., in India, are among the most char- 
acteristic and important features of Buddhist architec- 
ture, and arc the most remarkable works of this class 
known. 

The Grownd within the liaylcs must bee coverx'd with 
blake Cloth. 

Boofee of Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), i. 33. 

There lyeth a white marble in form of a graves-stone, 
environed with a rale of brasse, Sandys, Travailes, p. 127. 

The Bharhut rai7, according to the inscription on it, 
was erected by a Prince Vfidha Pala. . . . Hie Buddh 
Gaya rail is a rectangle, measuring 131 ft. by 93 ft. 

J. Fcrgxisson, Hist. Indian Arch., p, 85. 

3. In joincrijf a horizontal timber in a piece of 
framing or paneling. Specifically — (a) In a door, 
sash, or any paneled work, one of the horizontal pieces be- 
tween which the panels lie, the vertical pieces being 
called stiles. See cut under door. (!>) The course of pieces 
into which the upper ends of the balusters of a stair are 
mortised, (c) In furniture-making .and fine joinery’, any 
piece of the construction passing between two posts or 
other members of the frame : as, tlie hcad-rai7 orfoot-raif 
in a bedstead, llence~((f) A corresponding member in 
construction in other materials than wood, as a tie in 
brass or iron furnitui e. 

4i. Naut., one of several bars or timbers in a 
sliip, serving for inclosnro or support. The ratV, 
specifically so called, is the fence or upper part of the 
bulwarks, consisting of a course of molded planks or small 
timbers mortised to the stanchions, or sometimes to the 
timber-heads. The part passing round tho stern is tlie 
tajfrail. Tho forceastlc-railfpoop-rail, and top-rail are bars 
extended on stanchions across the after part of tlie fore- 
castle-deck, the foic part of the poop, nml the after part 
of each of tho tops, respectively. A ^n'n-rai7 is part of a 
rail with holes In it for hclaying-pins ; and a ftfc-rail is a 
rail around the lower jiart of a mast, above the deck, with 
similar holes. The rni7j? of the head arc curved pieces of 
timber extending from tho bows on cacli sldo to the hull 
of the head, for its support, 

5. One of the iron or (now generally) steel bars 

or beams used on the poi’mnnent way of a rail- 
way to support and guide the 
wheels of cal’s and motors. Tlio 
general form now most in use for stcam- 
i-ailways Is that known as the7’-rai7. But, 
though these rails all have a section v.agnc- 
ly resembling the letter 'J', the proportions 
of the dllfcrent parts and tlie wciglits of 
tlie mils arc nearly as various ns the rail- „ . ,,, , 

ways themselves. In the accompanying Scctmt) of Kmi. 
diagram isshoun a section of mail weigh- the 

lug 75 pounds per yard In length, tho p.irt’rf is at’ the 
weight of the length of one yard being tlio Inner side of the 
common mode of staling the weights of |'ci»l..»n<i made 
nils Tlieso wdctiis riiv In modern mlh “ "r 

somctlim-s OS great ns KW or more pounds thecar-«hcci, 
per yard, the more recent tcnileney having 

l)cen toward heavier locomotives and lieavicr rails. The 
cut shows the comparative dimensions of tho vaiious 
y*arts. (Compare ftm^joint, fishodate, and r. f., 8.) 

Tlie curved junctions of the web with tho liead and the 
base arc called the fillets. 

6. 'J’lic railway or railroad as a means of trans- 
nort : as, to travel or send goods by [Col- 
Io(|.] 

Ircnch and English made rapid way among the dmgo- 
manisli ofilclals of the rail. 

ir. II. Rus.'^cU, Diary in India, I. 24. 

On tlio question of rai7 charges a good deal might be 
written. Quarterly Bci\, CXEV. 319. 

The tourists find the steamer waiting for them at the 
end of tlie rai7. C. 2). ll'anirr, Their I’llgrimngc, p. 270. 

7. In cottoii-spiiniiiirf, a bar baxing an up-and- 
down motion, by wliieli yarn passing tbrougb is 
guided u))on the bar and is distributed upon 
tlie bolduiis — Adhesion of wheels to rails. Secaif- 
hedon — Capped rail. Sec capi.— Compoimd rail, a 
nvilway-rail made in t^ o longitudinal counterparts bolted 
together In such manner that opposite ends of each pro- 
ject beyond the other part to produce a lapping joint when 
the mils arc spiked to the tics or sleepers. Also called 
coutinmus rai7.— Double-headed rail, a railway-rail 
without llnngcs, with two opposite heads united by a web. 
It Is alnays used with chairs, .and hy turning it upside 
d<iu n It can be used after the upper head has become so 
worn as to be useless.— False rail, in ship-carj)., a thin 
I>Icce of timber attached inside of a curved head-rail m 
onlcr to strengtlicn it. — Fish-bellied rail, a cast-iron 
lailwny-i-all liaving a con\ex or down\^ar(Uy arching un- 
der surface to strengthen its middle part, after the man- 
ner of some cast-iron beams and girders. It was Intro- 
duced In 1805. — Flat rail, a rall« ay-rail of cast-iron or 
wrought-iron fastened by spikes to longitudimd sleepers. 
'J’heciust-lron Hat rail was fiistused in 177G. — Middle rail, 
in carp., that rail of n door which is on a level with the 
liand, and on which the lock is usually fixed, whence it Is 
sometimes called the/ocA-rai7. See cut under door.— Pipe 
rail, a rail of iron pipe joined hy fittings ns in pipe-fitting. 
.Such rails, of iron or brass, arc now much used in engine- 
rooms of ships, at the sides of locomotives, on iron bridges, 
elevated lailwnys, etc.— Pipe-rail fittings, the screw- 
threaded fittings, Including couplings, elbows, crosses, tees, 
Ilanges, etc., used in putting together pipe-iailings. and 
usually of an ornamental pattern.— Point-rail, a pointed 
mil used in the construction of a railway-switch.— Rail- 
drilling machine, a machine for drilling holes in the web 
of steel rails for the insertion of fish-plate bolts.— Rail- 
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Spotted rail, the spotted crake, Porzana maruetta, also 
called spotted skitty and spotted iratcr-Acn.— Weka rail. 
_ -■ — See Ocydromw. 

ii-on or steel by rolling.— s^^l-liVadedr^U°VVa°ii^^^^^ rail-^ (ral), v. [Early mod. E. raylc; < OF. rail- 
•' ' ■ Kn ‘ , 1 * ! .‘x , ici\ F. rmUci\ ifiRt. dftrulft. TnAolr. — Sn. r, 


straightening machine, 
straightening bent or ciooli 


portable screw-press for 
■ Clocked rails or iron bars.— Rail 
under (nau/.), with the lee rail submei ged : as, the vessel 
sailed rnd tindrr. — 'Pmiiari -.-r,,*! ....-i — , , 


rail having a wrought-iron base and web and a steel 
bead. Such rails were too expensive for general use 
and have given place to the Bessemer-stcer rails. Also 
calledstcf^-tpppcdjoiV.— Steel rail, a rolled-steel railway- 
rail. The first steel rails were manufactured in England 
by JIusbet in lSr»7. The development of the use of steel 
rails, stimulated by the invention of the celebrated Besse- 
mer process for making cheap mild steel from which rails 
of far greater durability than those of wi ought-iron can 
be manufactured, has been rapid, and has resulted in the 
substitution of steel rails for wrought-iran rails on near- 
ly all important railways in the world.— To ride on a 
rail. Sec nrfe.— Virginia rail fence. Same as male 
fence (which see, under fence). 

raill (nil), V. [< JIE. railcn, rai/lcfi (= OHG. 
ri[)iWn, MHG. riffctcn, G. ricpchij, rail; e£. OP. 
rciUicr, roiUicr, raillicr, inclose ivith rails, liar; 
from the noun. Cf. ro)72, r.] I. 1. To 

inclose with rails: often mth in or off. 

The sayd herse must bee rayhfd about, and lianin-d with 
blakc Cloth. 

Boolcc of Precedence (E. E. T. S., c.vtra ser.X i. 33. 

It is a spotrmVrd in, and a piece of ground Is laid out like 
a garden bed. Pocockc, Description of the East, II. ii. loi. 

Sfr. Langdon . . , has now reached the railed spacu 

ir. .V. Laker, New Timothy, p. ir.o. 

2. To fiu-nisli with rails; lay the rails of, as a 
raihva}-; construct a railway upon or along, as 
a street. [Recent.] 


lci\ F. raillery jest, deride, mock, = Sp. rallary 
grate, scrape, vex, molest, = Pg. ralary scrape, 
ruh, ve.v, < L. as if *rachilarcy dim. or freq. of 
radercy scrape, scratch: see rasc^, raze^. Cf. 
L, rallum (eontr. of *radlum)y a scraper, radida, 
a scraping-iron: see radula. Hence ralhfi^ rail- 
I. iairans. To speak bitterlj’, opprobri- 
ously, or reproaclifiilly; use acrimonious ex- 
pressions; scoff; inveigh. 

Thou rnylest on, riglit withouten reason. 

And blamest hem much for small ciicltenson. 

Sjycmer, Sliep. Cal., May. 

Angela . . . bring not railing accusation against them. 

•2 Pet. ii. 11. 

A certain Spaniard . . . railed . . . extremely at me. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 12C. 
With God and Fate to rail at suffering easily. 

M. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 
= S3T1, of rail at. To upbraid, scold or scold at or scold 
abo\it, inveigh against, abuse, objurgate. Itailimj and 
scolding are always nndignillod, if not improper ; literally, 
abusing Is imptoper; all three words may by hypeibole 
be used for t.alk which is proper. 

Il.t Ivans. To scoff .at; taunt; scold; banter; 
affect by railing or raillery. 

Till thou canst rail the seals from off my bond, 

Thou but offeiid’st thy lungs to speak so loud. 

Shah., M. of V., iv. 1. 130. 


foj'tlfc eon';™ny 'to mrU,*','’,! Sent's ''''■"-• »' 

in that State. IIar 3 )cr’s iMag., LM.Wll. 12 ,'.. rair't (rul), I’, f. [Early mod. E. raylc; < ME. 

railcn, rcilcn, roilen, flow, prob. a var. of roilen, 


n. iuirans. To fish with a hand-lino over the 
rail of a ship or boat. [Colloq.] 

In England, the summer fishing for mackerel is carried 
on_ by means of hand line«, and small boats may be seen 
railing or “ wbifllng" amongst <bc schools of matkcrcl 

Saturc, XI.I. ISO. 

rall-t Oral), v. t. [< ^^E. railcn, raijlcn, < AS. as 


roll, 


wander: sooroiVi.] "Torun; flow. 

Whan the Geamito felt hyin wounded and snugh the 
blodc raile down by the littc iyc, he was nygh wode ontc 
of " iltc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. 342. 

I saw a spring out of a rocko forth raylc. 

As dear ns (‘hristall gainst the Snnni'c beames. 

Spenser, Visions of Bcllay, 1. IS.**. 

A serew-press or 
aigbtening rails, or for 

„«:i t ' i * • r :r bending them in the construction of railway- 

S’ ^0 nln^o iitte; 

A1 watz raided on red r)che goldc najlcz, 

That nl glytered .V glent as gletn of the sunne rail Wird Vv'ilMw.vil i ..T .Vi 

Sir Gaivaync and the Green KniqhtiL. V..!: S ), 1- 003 . (la! iHid), ii. The Carolina rail oi 

' ^ soni, porzana varoUna. [U. S.] 


<' 7 r .^*7 ’ (j.rcycln), set in rail-bender (niKben^der), n. 
oidei, lulo, < icffol _ D. G. Sw. < E. hydraulic press for straight! 

TCffnJa, a I’ulo: see , and cf. rule . Cf. OF, bonding them in the constn 

curves and -switches. Tlie 
upon two bearers, between which the pressure 
is apjiUed. Also called rait-hendintj machine. 


They were brought to London all railed in lopes like ii --41 K 

am of hoi-ses in ii c.ait, and were executed. Sumo at L<iu. ti<«i OH trn;, 77 . 


team 

(Ion, and the rest at divei-s places. Lacm, H ist. Hen. VII, 
Audley. nammock, .Tosepli, 

The rlnglc.aders of this commotion, 

Piailcd in lopes, fit oriiaments for traitors. 

Wait your dctenniiiiitions. 

Ford, Perkin Wniheck, ill. 1 . 
rail^t (ral), «■ [Early mod. E., .also riiijln ; < 
ME. mil, nil, rc^cl, < AS. krmjrl, lii’.rfil, it par- 


Oiic of tlio small 
bittcrn.s of flip rciius Ardctta, ns A. nroxam, 
whicli in soin<‘ rpsppcts rcsomblo vails. Cmus. 
rail-board (rarbord), ». A board nailed fo 
tlio rail of a vessel engaged in fishing for mnek- 
ercl with band-lines. 

rail-borer (ral'bor'er), II. A band-drill for 
making lioles in the web of rails for tlio fish- 


iMt,. ivm, nii, reset, ^ Ah. inw/e/, la'icfi , .a gar- pi„„, 

’J’a = rail-brace (rfil'bras). n. A br.a 

01 lies. Am/, tfj/l, led _ ()HG. hru/d, clotliiiig, turning over of rails 0 


g.annont, dress; root unknown.] 1. A gar- of tracks at cnrve.s, switches, etc., on railw.ays” 
ment; dress; robe; now only lu tlio eomiiomid rail-chair (rfil'char), n. An iron block, used 
mo/it-rml— 2. x\. kerchief. «v..n..iniiv 


. brace used to pre- 
■■ ; or tlio .spreading 


[JIE. riiilcii; < mil3, r.] To 


night- 

Laylc for a womans neck, crcvcchlef, cn (|unrttre dun 
hies. Pahgrare. 

And then a guml grey frocke, 

A kcrclietfc, nnd a raile. 

Friar liacnn's Froph>'>de (IGdl), {IlaUiivell ) 

raiPt (ral), r. /. 
dress; clothe. 

Hcali railled with w’el richo clothes. 

William of Paleme (E, E. T. S.X 1. 1018. 

raiH (ral), n. [Early mod. E. raylc; < OF. ranlc, 
raslCy F. rdlc (> G. raltc, ML. rallus), F. dial. 
rcillcy a rail; so called from its cry; cf. OF. 
raslc, F. 7’dlc, a rattling in the throat; < OF. 
rallcr, F. rdlcr, rattle in the tliroat, < I\ID. 
ratejen, rattle, make a noise: see rattle. Cf. 
also D. railcn, rcilcn, make a noise, Sw. redla, 
chatter (ralffdycl, a rail), Dan. raile, rattle.] A 
bird of the subfamily Jlallinic, and e.speeially 
of the genus JUdliis ; a water-rail, laud-rail, 
tnar.sh-hen, or crake. Rails aiT small rnarsh-lov- 
ing wading birds, related to coots and gallimilcs. They 
alxuind in the marshes and swamps of most parts of the 



especially in Great 
Britain, by means of 
wliich railway-rails 
are secured to the 
sleepers. M'lthtbcffat- 

boltomcd rail common in 
the United States, chairs 
are u«»t rcqulrtal, tlie rails 
being attaclic<l to tlie 
sleepers by spikes. 

rail-clamp (riir- 
klamp), 77. A wedge 
or tightening-key for „ 
clarnpiiiga rail firmly be-"* •■ti. s. ri,au; sleeper. 

..1...;.. wc<li;e of woo<l , rf, wood-scrcws.. 

in a rail-cl!air,'^oa.sto »•. «:pikcs. 
prevent lateral play. 

rail-coupling (rarkup'ding), 77 . A bar or rod 
connecting the opposite rails of a railway to- 
gether at critical points, as curves or switches, 
where a fiimer coimoction than is afforded by 
the sleepers is needed. 

railer^ (ra'lcr), v. [< raiP + -crl.] One who 
mjiki'S or furnishes rails. 


noiil)tc licacicd K.iil .iimI Raib 
rh iir, as used on tlic Lorulon .uul 
Nfirth-Wc'-lem K.iilu.ty, Eii^l «n<I 
upper he.ad of r.ail; a', lower 


word, where they thrcafl then* way in tlie mazes of the railcr^ (ra'Jer), 77. [Earlv mod, E. ranter, < F. 
leeds with great ease and celcHty, the body being thin rniHruv vnWnv 
and compressed, and the legs stout and strong witli long jum 


jester, < railler, vail, jest, mock : 
see rail'*.] One wlio rails, scoffs, insults, cen- 
sures, or reproaeliosxvith opprobrious language. 
I am so far off from deserving you. 

My beauty so unfit for your nfiectiou. 

That I am grown the scorn of common j'niVerTt 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, iii. 1. 
Junius Is never more than a railer, and very often he is 

third-rate even as a r«i7er. John Morley, Burke, p. 47. 

Una,mnKin\\y cMaUail-bird, Mciccn-bM tail-guard (nTrgiird), «. 1. In English loco- 

ran. Carolina rail, American rail, common rail, snru-rail, irmfivno /sf fw/s cif/vnf 

ortolan, Carolina crake, crake-gallinule, etc. See Crex, StOUt lOfls, rfadllllg dox\n 

Porzana, and cut under 7f77fDef.— Golden rail, a snipe about two inches from tho track, bolore a 
of the genus IthyncJaea; a painted-anlpp or rail-snipc.— front wheel. In America the COW-catelicr or 


toes. Tliey nest on tlic ground, and lay numerous spotted 
eggs; the young run aboutas soon asliatclied. Tbeconi- 
moil rail of Europe is Rallus agualicus; the clapper-rail 
or salt-w’ater inarsh-bcn of the United States is R. crejn- 
tans; tlie king-rail or fresli-watcr marsh-hen is R. clegans; 
the Virginia rail is R. virgininnus, also called red rail, 
Utile red-breasted rail, lesser clajgier-rail, small mud-hen, 
etc. Very generally, in the United States, tlie word rail 
used absolutely means the sora or soree, Porzana caro- 


railroad 

pilot serves the same purpose. — 2. A guard- 
rail. 

railing (ra'ling), n. [< ME. raylynyc; verbal n. 
of /'ft//!, r.] 1. Rails collectively; a combina- 

tion of rails ; a construction in which rails form 
an important part. Hence — 2. Any openwork 
construction used as a barrier, parapet, or the 
♦like, primarily of wood, but also of iron bars, 
wire, etc.— Post and railing. See^^orfi. 
railingly (rfi'ling-li), adv. In a railing manner; 

with scofling or opprobrious language, 
railing-post (ra'ling-post), ?7. Same as rail- 
pn.d. 

railipotent (ril-lip'o-tent), a. [IiTe^. < raiU + 
potent, as in ovinipotcnt.i^ Powerfiu in railing 
or vituperation, or as incentive to railing; ex- 
tremely abusive. [Rare.] 

The most preposterous principles have, in requital, 
shoivn themselves, as an old author plirases it, valiantly 
railipotent. F. Uall, Mod. Eng., Pref. 

rail-key (riirke), n. A wedge-piece used to 
clamp a rail to a chair by driving it in between 
tho rail and the chair. Compare rail-clamp. 
raillery (ral'- or ral'er-i), n. [Early mod. E. 
raillcric, rallicry, rallcry; < F. raillcric, jesting, 
mockery, < railler, jest: see rail^ and rally-.'] 1. 
Good-liumored pleasantry or ridicule ; satirical 
meiTiment; jesting language; banter. 

Let raillery be without malice or heat. B. Jonson. 

When you have been Abroad, Nephew’, you’ll understand 
Ballcry better. Congreec, M'ayof the World, iii. IG. 

That conversation where the spirit of raillery is sup- 
pressed will ever appear tedious and insipid. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, i. 1. 

2t. A jest. [Rare.] 

They take a pleasing raillery for a serious truth. 

Gentleman Instructed, p. 13. {Davies.) 

railleur (ra-ly6r'), n. [F. raillcnr, railer, jester, 
mocker: soerailo'-.] One who tuims what is 
serious into ridicule; a jester; abanterer; a 
mocker. 

The family of the raillcurs is derived from the same 
original with the philosophers. The founder of philoso- 
pliy Is confessed by all to be Socrates; and he was also 
the famous author of all irony. 

Bp. Sj>rat, Eist. Royal Soc. 
railly (ra'li), j(.; pi. raillics (-liz). [Dim. of 
rail'^.] Same as rail^. [Scotch.] 
rail-post (ral'post), n. In carp.: {a) A balus- 
ter for a stair-rail, hand-rail, or a balustrade. 
{!>) A newel. Also called railing-post. 
rail-punch (rarpnnch), 7?. A machine for 
punching holes in the webs of rails, and for 
analogous uses. 

railroad (rrirrod),77. [< raiP + 7‘o«r?.] A road 
upon which are laid ono or more lines of rails to 
guide and facilitate the movement of vehicles 
designed to transport passengers or freight, or 
both. [In this sense the words railroad and railway 
(w’liich arc of about equal age) are synonymous; hut the 
lormcr Is more commonly (and preferably) used in tlio 
I nited .States, the latter now universally in England. 
In both countries steam- railioad-s are called roads, seldom 
nays, for convenience, the subject of railroads, and the 
various eompound word.'!, are treated in this dictionaiy 
under raiUvay.l 

I’lic London “Courier,” in detailing the advantages of 
rail-road.'t upon the locomotive steam engine principle, 
contains a lemark relative to Mr. Rush, ourpresentniinis- 
Icr In I.oiulon . . “Wliatexei parliament may do, they 
cannot stop tho course of knowledge and improvement! 
The American government has possessed itself, through 
its minister, of the impro\ed mode of constructing and 
making rail-roads, and there can be no doubt of their im- 
mediate ailoption throughout that country.” 

Files's Register, April 2, 1S25. 

Alas ! even thogiddiness attendanton a journey on this 
Jlaiichcster rail-road is not so perilous to the nerves as 
that too frequent exercise in the merry-go-round of the 
ideal world. 

Scott, Count Roheit of Paris, Int., p. xl. (Oct. 16, 1831). 

On Monday I shall set off for Liverpool by the railroad. 
w’hich will then he opened the whole way. 

Macaxday, in Trevelyan, II. 20. 

Lady Buchan of Atldono w’rites thus in 1833: “I have a 
letter from Sir John, who strongly recommends my going 
by the railroad." N. and Q., 7th ser., VIII. 379. 

Commissioner of Railroads. See c(rmmissw7icr . — Ele- 
vated railroad. Sec railu-ay.— Railroad euchre. See 
euchre.- Underground railroad, (a) See undcrgroxind 
railway, under railivay. (b) In the 1 niteil States before 
the abolition of slaver}’, ii secret airaiigemcnt for enabling 
slaves to escape into free territoiy, hj passing them along 
from one jioint of concealment to another till they reachcil 
Canada or some other place of safety, 
railroad (rarrod), v. t. [< railroad, ?7.] To 
hasten or push forward with railroad speed ; 
expedite ru.shiiigly ; rush: as, to railroad a bill 
through a legislature. [Slang, U. S.] 

A Ncnv York dally some time ago reported that n com- 
mon tliief , . , was railroaded through court in a few 
days Pop. Sci. Mo., XXXTl. 758. 

The Alien act, that was railroaded through at tho close 
of the last session. Sc\ Ainer., N. S,, LVII. 37. 



railroader 

railroader (ral'ro-clur), n. A 2)orson engaged 
in tlic management or operation of a railroad 
or railroads ; one omi)loyed in or about llio run- 
ning of railroad-trains or the general business 
of a railroad. [U. S.] 

The Iiitcr*Stntc Commerce Commission is endeavoring 
to harmonise the interests of shii)i>ere and railrondcrf!. 

The Tnjincer, LXVI. 18 . 
railroading {nil 'rd- ding), a. [< railroad + 
-/ar/i.] The management of or work niion a 
railroad or railroads ; the business of construct- 
ing or operating railroads. [U. S.] 

■Wonders in the science of railruatling that the tourist 
will go far to see. 

Harper's lIVcW*/, XXXIII., Supp., p. CO. 
railroad-worm (rarrdd-werm), ». The apple- 
maggot (larva of Trifpcta }nniifnn‘lla): so called 
because it has spread along the lines of the rail- 
roads. [New Kng,] 

rail-saw (rril'sa), a. A i)ortablo machine for 
sawing off railway-rails in track-laying and -re- 
pairing. The most iipi)rr>ved fuini clamps to the mil to 
he sawn, its fnime cairying a i celprocatlng .segmental 
saw woikmg on a i«»ck-sliaft, >\hieli is «iperntet\ l>y later- 
ally extending det.ieh.ihle r<jek-le\ eis. Il has mechanism 
A\hich slowly mi>ve-> the s.nv toward the rail. A tall can 
be cut oil by it in llfteon minnte.s. 
rail-snipe (rfirsutp), n. A bird of tho genus 
JiJii/nvlaxa (or Ii<i'-fra(ida), as 7 *. rnjwiisisj the 
Capo rail-snipe, also called paintnl Cape anijic 
and poldt II raiL 

rail-splitter (rfd'sidit cr), n. One who splits 
logs into rails for mahing a rail fence. Aliraham 
Lincoln, ITesldcnt tif tho rtillod .'^tati s from liCU to Is*',;,, 
wlio in Ids Moith h,id occasionally s|)]U ralb was Hotin-- 
tnne-' jjupnl.irly i.:dled fhe r, and clubs of bis 

jurtj?.uis iiMiimeil tlie n.nne liail-spharrs. [C, S.] 

Yc'> he li.al lived to sbamo me from my sneer, 
'Jolamenn pencil, and confute up pen. 

To niaki. me ow n llii'' bind of prlnee-* peer, 

Tins lail-.-'jtlaicr a true b<un IJnu of men. 

Ttiin Toiil'ir, Abr.ibnm [.Incoln. 

railway (nirwa), ». [< nn/l + inn/.] 1 . In 
nn rli. < iii/ni., broadly, ti w ay c<iin])0''eil of o tie <U’ 
more raiN. or lines of raiN, for the support, and 
commonly al'^o for the direction of the m<*t ion, 
of n luoly ctirried on wlu-els adapted t<» loll on 
th(‘ rail or raiN. or lines of raiN. The wiocK of 
are mov m<M« usually (1 iiigid . but lu i.illwjus 
funning p.nts of mulilMe>> tiny aie ►••untiiius pro«Ot.d, 
or the^ m.t} lUii m gu»>vi s foniu <1 iii Ok i.iils 
2 . A Wax lor tin* I raiisportat i<»n ot Iroight or 
pa'sSenger'-*, or ImiIIi, in which vehicles with 
ilaiiged or groo\od wheels are drawn or pn»- 
pelled on one (.r more lines of raiN (hat suji- 
jiort t he w heel.s of the veliK'les, and guide their 
course b\ the laim al presstu-oof (In* rails against 
t he w In ‘els ; a rad road. (See railroad. ) The p.irts 
of an ordinary fi ngi r- and fri Ight-r.illw a) propi i art* 
till III id hill, b til, isi, hleepi r**, rail** rail ' li.ilr' hpll. < •«. 
bjiik' •' swjttlii'' Dill sw m b nil ‘ li.iiil’-m, lolK I tiiclv 1 ilUd 
niifiii' lit iifoi. .Did tin nigii.ib. tint in tonimini atid 
.u 1 1 pti d ii“-agi tin nil inlng of tin- terms rmVrr no and on/- 
mar/ liaHliiiM ixtiiidid to imlude imt oiil) ilu pi nii.i- 
iieiit w.ti Imt tiiMtliiiig iicic'‘s.D) to Its tijK r.itloii, as 
tile loltiug'stoi 1 . and Imildings Imiiirllng htation*, ware 
lioi|-is, loiind liollsts, Im oiiiot li e-sfiops e. it .shop-,, nud 
iipair -liop- .iii<l .ils.i ill utlii r pioperl) of tlit opt niilng 
cuiiip tnj as “toi ks bonds, and other !>' cin ilies \Iovt i 
ist ing I .iJlwai n I nijiloN sti tin loeotnolh is. but sterns of 
propill-loli bj eiidli-swirc rojti s or * .ddes, t»j ibitrl' 
ioooinothes uml lij ilictromotors pi n i-il on indUitlual 
c.ira tu w Id> Il < leitriiit) gerienilid b> d)ii,irnos at Miiiabb 
ht.it ions i!; -uiijiliid from i lei trn .il e.mdiii tops i \temllng 
along till line, ty from htomgi battiiles c.»niid bj the 
c.iTh, liaw reiefitly made notable jitogn-s. Mor>e r;ill 
w .1) s or ( r .till w ,1) .s, in w bii b the « trs ,ire dr.iw n b) liursi s 
or iiiiili .in .ilso e\leiislvil_\ iisetl fui ]oi .i] p isscngi r and 
freight iialln , but in m.iii) places suib niilwnjs are now 
being sii jijii.niteil bj eh-ctrli or e.ibk hjhleiijH. 

/lUr/irrn/ — A mw |r<m niiltnvi lias bem lioeiited In 
IJaiaim. tin an »\aill\ liorirontal huif.ni.on this Irn- 
lirovi’iueiit, a woman, or ei en a i bibl, niaj, with app irml 
e.ise, draw a i .irt lo.ttle'i w itli more tli.iii hl\ tpiintals. , . 
It la jinocd tb.it tlio-e iron i. tilings are two tliinls belter 
than the i.iiglPIi, .ual onb lost li.ilf .is rnin Ii 

.Yi//> jf /o'/nfer, .Ian ‘ 2 (\ 

AbandOEment Of railway, '^ee (f/<fOM/r./n/ie/it. — Aerial, 
Archimedean, atmospheric, centripetal, electric 
railway. ^ei thendji. ti\es._incvatcdrallway,or«/e. 

rrtiil railrn/i'l in contradlstliietion to yiir/iir> railimif, an 
eUwated hlrncture. in form analogous t<i a In idge, usul |ij 
New Volk and elsiwlien- ftir r.iilwii) jmriKi-is, to a\oid 
ohstnictloii of hill f.iee io idw a) s The ele> ateil hlriu lures 
arc U'lially made of .i good (pialll> «>f hteil .iicl lion, ami 
cats are nioied on Hum litlnrlM hl< am |oeonioti> es or 
by c.ible-t taction, nior e cttnnnonly the forniei I'-lictrlclty 
li.is iiPo been applied to t lie proiml'-lon of eai .s on ilev.iti d 
laihva) 8 . -Inclined railway, n rallw.iy bating htieli a 
pteep grade that Fpiei.d means oilier tb.tn oidinary loco- 
motive «hh Ing-w 111 els arc ncccssar)- f«»r draw ing or pio 
polling c.D's on it. The ubc of locomotit es w llh gripplng- 
wbccls engaging a tail cxtr-iiding midway between the 
oidinary raiks, or bating a pinion engnghig the teeth of a 
rack-iall Pimilaily placed, is n feature of many hiicli lail 
w.ijfi. f’ablestipei’ated by a slat iomiry engine ai c also used. 
— Marine railway. See uuiroic. -- Military railway, n 
railway etpilpped for milltaiy scivlce. ArmoMsl locoiim- 
tivc«, ami nrmoi-.iil.ated caisluit hig iiort-bole.s for rl lies ami 
some of them cair}ing sw It ebgnns, are inomlneiit features 
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of n military rallw.ny outfit.— Pneumatic railway, (a) A 
railway in which cars arc propelled by air-pressure behind 
them. In 0110 form of pneumatic railway the cars were 
pushed like pistons tlirougli a tunnel by pressure of air 
on the rear. The system failed of practical success from 
the difllcultics met with in the attempt to carry it out on 
a large scale. Also called atmospheric railtcay (which sec, 
nxnlcr atmosjihn'ic). (b) A railway in whicli cars are drawn 
by pneumatic locomotives. Scarcely more success lias 
been reached in this method tiinii in that described above. 
—Portable railway, or portable railroad, a light rail- 
wny-track mado in dctachaldc sections, or otherwise con- 
structed BO that it may he easily taken up, carried about, 
and transported to a illstance, for use in inilitarj’ opera- 
tions, in constructing roads, in Imilding operations, in 
making exc.avations, etc. Tho rails are fretincntly of 
wood, or of wood idated with iron. — Prismoldal rail- 
way, a railway consisting of a single continuous beam 
or truss supported on posts or columns. The engine and 
cais run astride of tlie beam, tho former being provhled 
witli grip-wheels to obtain (lie liold on the ti nek requi.sitc 
for draft.— Railway brain, a term applied to certain 
cases developcil tiy railway accident, in which a tian- 
mat Jc neurosis Is believed to ho of cerebral origin.— Rail- 
way Clauses Consolidation Act, an English statute of 
18ir» (8 and t) VIct., e. 20) consolidating the usual statu toiy 
jirovisions n))pUcahle to railway corporations, enabling 
them to take nrlvato property, and giving them special 
ilglit.s or special duties. — Railway CUt-OfT saw. See 
mtrt.— Railway post-oUlco. See Raillway 

scrip. See Railway spine, an ntfection of the 

spine resulting fiom concussion produced by a railway 
accident. See under spine. 

The raihvap sjnne has taken Its place In medical nomcn- 
clatine. Set. Aincr., N. S., L.X. 22. 

Underground railway, a railway running tlirough a 
cnntlnnotis tunnel, ns iiinkT the streets or other jj-arts of 
n city; uBuiderT.aiican railway. 

railway-car (lal'wri-kiir), «. Any vohielo in 
gctiornl (tlio locomotive or other motor nml its 
totuler excopletl) that runs on n railway, wlio- 
tlicr for tho transportation of froi^ffil or of 
]»n''Scngcrs. 

railway-carriage (ral'wa-kar'ni), ». A rail- 
way-ear for |>asscnger-tratlic. [Kng.] 
railway-chair (rnrwa-cliar), a. Same as rail- 
ehair. 

railway-company (ral'wa-kum'j>a-ni), u. A 
st<M*U eompany. usually organized uiider a ehnr- 
t<‘r gr.inted hy special legislative enactment, 
for the jmrpo^e of <‘onstrueting ami operating 
a niilwuy, and invested with eertain spoeial 
])owers. as well as subject to special rostrle- 
tioiis, by i1h‘ terms of its charter. 

railway-crossing (nirwa-lcrbs^ing), «. 1. An 

intersection of ratlway-traeUs.— 2. The inter- 
section of a common ida<lway or highway with 
the track of a railway. 

railway-frog (ra!'\\a*frog), «. See/ro^/-. 2 . 
railway-sliae (rarwa-«bd), «. A turii-tabio. 

(i:ng ] 

railway-stitch (rul'wn-stich), a. 1. Tnmu7o /, 
sauu* as (ncot-stilrh . — 2 . in enthrouh nj, a sim- 
pb’ stiirh ustinlly employed in white embnu- 
<lcry, or with lloss or liloselle. — 3. In worsteil- 
Work or l>erlin-woo| Work, a kiml of stitch used 
«m leviathan canvas, large ami loose, ami cov- 
erifig the surface «|uickly. 

railway-switch (rarwa-suieh), a. See ^rttch. 
railway-tic (ral'v\a-li). a. See tn . 
railway-train (r.irwa-traiO, a. Stu* tram. 
raira (mm), r. /. Same as rumi-. 
raiment (ra'iiieul), a. (Karly imnl.K. rai/iiifiit. 

< .MK. ramimt, rai/nanf, short for ann/nanf, 
later lit, uioil.arnnfiiirnt : see arraifiiif a/. 
Cf. rat/, by aplieresis for arrai/.] 'I’lmt in 
vvhii’h one is arrayed <»relad: elothing; vesture; 
bu'iuerly soiiudimes, in the ]dural. garments. 
[Nt»w only poetical or archaic.] 

i Ui III) kaci I T !k g 

That )iMri! dMirh^.ifc MU' r«rii/i»iif, Iml, and food. 

.ShaK; Lcai, li I. lf»s. 

Truth h Angi 1 «'ii liorj*r]».u k, lil'i raonent nf while Bilk 
powdind with hlarrt of gold 

Muhlhiiin, Trlumphn of Tiutli. 
= S>Tl. t’iolhi", drc‘-‘». ntllic. Iinldlliueut«<, garb, coitmnc. 
arr.i). TIm -e wohIh an* all la i urrciit tec, while niii/irni 
and r^’diire hn>c a poetic or .*Uitl«|Ue M>uiid. 

raimonditc (ra'imui-tlit), a. [Named after A. 
Ilatniondi, tin Italian scientist vvlio spent many 
vears in e\ploring rent.] A basic sulphate of 
iron, occurring in lie.vagoiml tabular crystals of 
a yellow color. 

rain^ (ran), a. [Harly mod. E. r<it/ar,< rnn, 
rn/n, ni/iif, ;vuae, rryii, rim, rcii, ran, < AS. 
rn/n (often eontr. J'fn) = OS, rci/an, rtijin — 
OEries. rrm = I).rr//ra = MlAl.m/ra = OlUf. 
ni/aiif MlltJ. rn/m, (.1. nf/m = leel. Sw. Dan. 
rttjn = Ooth. rii/n, rain; ef. 1 j. rit/are, moisten 
(.see irrnjation), Gr. iifn;['ur, wet (sec einhroca- 
lion).] 1. Tho deseeiit of water in drops 
tlirough tho atmo.sphere, or the water thus fall- 
ing. lu gcncial, ctoudR roiiBtltiito the ix“ieivoir fnnn 
w hit'll lain iUsccihIr, but the fall of rahi In very Finali 
(inantKIes fioiii n eloadlchs Rky Ik oecaBlonnlly observed. 
'J'be mtueuiis Mijior of tlie atmusjdiere, wldoh uumlcnses 


rain 

into cloud, and falls as rain, is derived from the evapora- 
tion of watew partly from land, but cbicfly from tlie vast 
c.xpanse of tlie ocean. At a given temperature, only a 
certain amount of aqueous vapor can be contained in a 
given volume, and when tliis amount is present the air 
is said to be saturated. If the air is then cooled below- 
Hiis temperature, a part of the vapor will be condensed 
into small drops, which, when suspended in the atmo- 
sphere, constitute clouds. Under continued cooling and 
condensation, the number and size of the drops inciease 
until they begin to descend by their own weight. The 
largest of these, falling fastest, unite with smaller ones 
that they overtake, and thus diops of rain are formed 
whose size depends on the thickness and density of the 
cloud and on the distribution of electrical stress therein. 
Sometimes the rate of condensation is so great that the 
water appears to fall in sheets rather than in drops, and 
then tho storm is popularly called a cloud-burst. It is iiow- 
gonerally held tliat dynamic cooling (tliat is, the cooling 
of air by expansion, when raised in altitude, and thereby 
brought under diminished pressure), if not the sole cause 
of min, is tho only cause of any Importance, and that other 
causes popularly appealed to— such as the intermingling 
of warm and cold air, contact with cold mountnin-slopcs, 
etc. — are cither inoperative or relatively insignificant. 
The requisite ascent of air may be occasioned either by 
convection currents, a cyclonic circulation, or the upwaid 
dellection of horizontal currents by hills or mountains; 
and min may be classified as coiircctivc, ci/clonic, or oro- 
graphic, according ns the first, second, or tliird of these 
methods Is brought Into operation to produce it. The 
prodiictlvene.ss of the soil and the maintenance of life in 
most parts of the earth depend largely upon an adequate 
fall of niln. In some regions it is more or less evenly dis- 
tributed thronghoiit the jear, in others it is confined to a 
part of the year (the rainy sea.son), ami in others still It is 
entirely absent, or too slight for need, according to varia- 
tion of local atmospheric conditions. In asliip’s log-book 
abbreviated r. 

A muehel wind alllh mid a Intel rein. 

Ancren lliwlc, p, 210. 

Also a man that was horn In thys yle told vs that they 
had no i/rty/ic by the space of x months; they sow’ther 
whele with owt Jlninxe. 

TvrkingUm, Diarie of Eng. Travell, p. 01. 
2. Figuratively — («) A fall of any siibstiuiec 
tliroiiKli tlio atinosplioro in tlio iniinner of rain, 
ns of blossoms or of tho pjTotoolinic stars from 
rochets and otber firoworhs. Bluml-ram is n fall 
of fragments of red algie or the like, raised In largo quan- 
tities by tlic wind and afteiward i>reeipltated. iS'if//)/Dtr- 
rnm or pcUoxe rain Is a similar precipitation of the pollen 
of fir-trees, etc. ((;) A .‘-howcr, tlowiipoiiT, or abuii- 
tlnnt outpouring of anything. 

Wlillsl Wealth It self doth roll 
In to her bosom In a gf»lilen Jtiiin, 

./. Ilcaumout, IVyclic, 1. 28. 
Tho former and tho latter rain, in rale^tine, the rains 
of autumn and of spring; hence, rain in its due season. 
—Tlio RalnsI, a tract of the Atlantic ocean fonnerly so 
called. See the quotation. 

rro««Iiig toward the west, from Africa, It I.s now known 
that between al>ont five and fifteen north latitude Ib a 
Pjtacc of ocean, nc.aily triangular, the other limit being 
aiMiut Iw only (long.) and tenOat.), which used to be ealleil 
bj the earlier iia\ lgator> the Itaxtn, on account of the calms 
and almost lnce'«.int rain alw ays found there. 

Fitz 7/01/, Weather Look, p. Ilf). 
= Syn.l. 7/ft //I, Haze, Fog, .ViVt, Cloud, jKdoud i eating Upon 
the eartli Is eallid t/oVt or /of/. In iixiA the ghibule.s are 
ver> fine, but are sepDately distlngulsliable, and have a 
vl‘‘lble motion. In Jog the particles are sepamloly Indis- 
tinguishable, and Ihiie Is no perceptible motion. A dry 
/og is eomIH)^^•d largely of diist-partleles on wln’cb the 
ciirnlerisiil sapor Is tcK) i-liglil to occasion anj si.n8e of 
moisture. Haze dlllirB from /og and cl»\id in the greater 
tnlcn)“CopIc mlnnteriL'S <if its particles. It Is s klble only 
as a want of Ininsn.Denc) of the atrno'phiie, and in gen- 
eml exhibits neltlier form, bnimdar>‘, nor locus. Thus, 
ntumig hnZ'\/o'i, uiid, mnl rnin, the size of the constituent 
particles or globules is a dkcrlminating eliaraeteristle, 
Ihoiigb fiiqiieiitly eloinl nit rges into fog or mist, ami mist 
Into niln, b) Inseiolble gnnlalions. 
rain^ (ri’iu), r. [< .ME. raijnen, rfinni, rcgticn, 
rrritni, mini, rgnvn {proi. raindr, rciiadr, rmdv; 
souiotiiiu's strong, ran, roo;/),< AS. nV/n/n/, rnru- 
ly rnjnan, usually {'Oiitnietc(ln//ff;i, rijuan (prot. 
rtndc; rarely strong, ran), = D. rnjria n = 
rnjrnni = OIIG. rnjanOn, rnjondn, rnje- 

nm, G. mjiien = Tool, rrr/na, rir/na = Sw. rcgiia 
= Dan. rn/iie = Gotli. rii/iijan, rain; from tlio 
noun: see rorifN /i.] I. intrans. 1. To fall in 
ilrnjiH through the air, ns water: generally u.seil 
imjiorsonally. 

'riiere it n »/;iff/« ind but lU)llc in that rmitiec; ami foi 
that t'anse tliey lia\c no Wntio, but zif il be of that I’bmil 
tif that ItyveiL*. Mnudcvillr, Tr.oels. p. -ir*. 

Evernn)re so Rtei’iillcbc i/ ron, 

Ami blew tlierw itb so wtuulerllche loude, 

Tliat w el neighe no man beren nthei koiule. 

Chaucer, Tioiliis, Ii|. (’,77. 
Ami in r.lyes tyme benene was j closetl, 

That mi reyne no roue. 

Piers Plou'iiiaii (11), xiv. (U>. 

The rain i7 raiueth ever)* day. Shak., T. X., v. 1. 401. 
2. To fall or drop like rain: as, fears rained 
from their (*yos. 

'nic.Si)anlanlR presented a fatal mark to the Moorish mis- 
siles, which raiMCf/on them with pitiless fmy. 

Pre.^colt, Ferd. ami Isa., ii. 7. 

Down rained the blows upon the unyielding t>ak. 

]Villiam Morris, Earthly 1‘aiadise, III. 252. 
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n. ii'fius. To pour orsliower down, like rain P^jncipnlbo^y,nn(^finalJyJne^ceinthod^ff^Be(l whitclight 
fromtlieciouds; pourorsenddownabundantly. oHhe primaiy bow, and outside the eecondary. 

Cclioid, 1 will r<i?n bread from heaven for you raiinbow-UgS/tB (ran bo-ag^at), n. An iricles- 

^ * cent variety of agate. 

rainbow-darter (ran'bo-dar^tSr), n. The sol- 
dier-fish or blue darter, Pcccilichthys cta'ulciiSy 
of gorgeous and varied colors, about 2^ inches 
long, found in the waters of the Mississippi ba- 
sin ; as .a book-name, any species of this genus, 
rainbowed (rjln'bod), «. [< rainlmo + -cd 2 .] 
1. Formed bjr or like a rainbow. — 2. Encir- 
cled with a rainbow or halo, Davies. 


r you, 

Ex. xvi. 4. 

Does ho rain gold, and precious promises. 

Into th}' lap? Fletcher, Wife for a Month, i. 1. 
Why, it rains princes; though some people are disap- 
pointed of the arrival of the Pretender. 

Walpole, Letters, 11. 24. 
To rain cats and dogs. See cnti. 
rain" (ran), n. [Origin obscure.] 1. A ridge. 
HalVmclh— 2. A furrow. [Prov. Eng. in both 
senses.] 

'J'liey renped the come that grew in the rainr to Ecrve 
that turno, as the come in tlio ridge was not rcadie. 


Sec him stand 

Before the altar, like a rainbowed saint. 

Kingslctj, Saint's Tragedy, i. S, 


iry«nr,nistoryoftheGwedirF.annly,p.87. (rncyr.nw.) rainbow-fish (ran'bo-fish), ». One of several 


rain^f, ». An obsolete spelling of 7-p(«3. 
rainball (ran'bal), ii. Ono of the festoons of 
tho mammato-oumnlns, or pocky elond: so 
called because considered to be n'sigu of r.ain. 
[Prov. Eng.] 

rainband (riin'band), n. A dark band in the 
solar spectrum, situated on tho red .side of tlio 
D lino, and caused by the absorption of that 
part of tho spectrum by tho aqueous vapor of 
the atmosphere. Tho intensity of the minljnnd \n- 
ries witli tlic nmollnt of vnpor in tlie nir, and is tlms of 
some iniporfancc ns nn indiention of min. Direct-vision 
spectroscopes of moderate dispersion are licst adapted for 
ohserving it. Pocket insti-umcnts of tilts kind, designed 
for the purpose, arc c.atled rninbnnd-^cctro^cnjirs. 

At every Iiour, when tliere is sufficient Itglit, llic inlcn- 
sity of the rainband is ohserved and recorded. 

Safure, XXXV. tSO. 
rain-bird (ran'bird), n. [< JEE. rci/nc-lri/ilc ; < 
7-ni«i + hicdl.] A bird .supposed to foretell 
r.ain by its cries or aetion.s, a.s tho rnin-erow. 
ilfiny birds become noisy or nncasv before rnlji. tho ])op- 
ulnr belief having tlms coiialcicrnhle foundation in fact, 
(a) Thcgrccn woodpecker, Geciniix eitidh. Alsorai«./oirf, 
raw‘pic. [Eng.] (b) The large ground-cuckoo of .Ininaf 
ca, .vauroikera rchua; also, a related cuckoo, 
vialiJi. 


different fishes of bright or varied coloration, 
(a) Tlie blue darter, P<KciUchth;/s c/cntlcits. (U. S.] (b) 
A sparoirt fish, Scam» or Psendoscartts qitadrisrnnosiui. 
[Byrmurta.1 

rainbow-bued, rainbow-tinted (ran'bo-hud, 
-tin''tcd), a. Having hues or tints like those 
of a rainbow. 

rainbow-quartz (ran'bo-kwiVrts), n. An iri- 
descent variety of qnnrtz. 

rainbow-trout (ran'ho-trout), n. A variety or 
Kub.speeios of tho Californian Salmo gainhicri, 
specifically called S. iridcus. it is closely relntcd 



R.*iml>on’.trout {Stt/rtto 


, Piaya pin- 


to tl»c bmok-trowt of Europe, but not to tlint of the Unitcil 
StntcB, It has iiecn quite widely distributed by piscicul- 
turists. In the breeding season its colors are resplendent, 
. ry\tr> • i . . giving rise to the popular imiuc. 

7 ✓ ve rainbow-worm (rrm'hd-w6nn),w. Aspooicsof 

icuho^c^ < Ao. rcgn^hofia^ rejihoga (r= OFnes. totter, the /V/.y of Batoinan. 


iogi = Sw. rcguMyc = Dan. regnhue), < regn, 
rain, -h hogn, how: soo mini and hotr^, ii.J 1. 
A how, or an arc of a oirelo, consisting of tho 



posito to tho snn, ttTien large and strongly lllnmi- 
uated, the mlnhoiv presents the appearance of two con- 
centric arches, the Inner helng callol tho immnm and 
the outer the Kcmdarij ralnhow Daeli la formed of tho 
colors of the solar spectrum, Init the colors are arranged 
In reversed order, thcicd fonnlng theciteriorringof tho 
priniiiry how and the Interior of tho secondaiy. The prl- 
maiy how Is formed hy mys of tho sun that enter the up- 
per part of f.iUiiig drops of rain, and undergo two refrac- 
tions and one reliccllon ; the secondary, hy rays that enter 
tho uniler part of raln-drops, .and undergo two rcfractlona 
and two reflections. Hence, the colors of the secondaiy 
how are fainter than timae of the primary. The ralnhow 
is regarded as a symhol of divine henellccucc toward man, 
from Its being made the token of the covenant that tho 
earth sliould never again he dcslroj ed hy a flood (Oen. l.v. 
13-1"). Smaller hows, sometimes circular and very ftrll- 
liant, arc often seen through masses of mist or spray, .a.a 


its bright and varied colors, 
rain-box (run'boks), ti. A dovico in a theater 
for producing an imitation of tho sound of 
falling rain. 

An attach- 
smolting-works 
. lal, ps load, arc 
partly or entirely condensed hy tlio aid of water, 
rain-chart (rau'cliitrt), ». g\. chart or map 

giving infonnation in regard to Ibo fall and 
distribution of min in any part or all parts of 
tlio world. Also called rain-map. 
rain-cloud (ran'klmid), «. Any cloud from 
which rain falls: in motoorologj’ called ii/ntbit.v. 
Tno general rlasses may he distinguished — (a) cumulo- 
idmbiis, where rain falls from cuiiuiIub ctoudH, gcncmlly 
la sau-vlls or showers, and (A) strato-uimltus, where rain 
falls from stratus clouds. Tlie name Is srmietlmes espe- 
cially given, iti a more restricted sense, to the ragged, de- 
tached masses of cumulus (called hy I’ocy /rocfo-cumufus), 
or to tlie low, toni fragments of cloud called tend, which 
arc charaeterlsllc associates of raln-stomis. See cut un- 
der cfeluf. 


from a waterfall orfrora waves about a ship. fSeo/o« 7 .i,mc,') rain-crow (ran'krd), K. A trcc-cuckoo of tho 

falntTan TariSrarndT; "h^mmy S'‘can'e'5"a'ZoT '"• <imoricmn,s or C. erg- 

rainbow. voeou.o, ,r (/iptyt/jf/ipf,,,,,.,.. rq miincd frooi its Cfics, oftoii 

Thanac ie ofc(r)-tCo hefcncs mid wienc. thaune hith '*“'1 BUpposed to 

ftbiwed min n'n b'igc. betwuxo than fnlcc [vol viem;] prcaict raui. |J.*ocal, U. b.J 
tbanne bco Ic 3 ciucn(* 3 t;d mines wedde-^. that Ic iiclle Taindecrf, w, Soo reindeer. 


henon foith inaucyn. mfd watere ndrenebe. 

Old Fug. //crjiuVjVy (ed. Morris), Istficr., .\xiv. 22b. (Jtirh.) 
Taunedc (fliuwcdj him in tho wnflJkcnc a-buiicn 
Jldn-howc. Gencrin aruZ Exodus, 1. W7, 

Wlien in IJcav’u 1 see tlic llain-hoaw bent, 

I hold it for a I’ledge and Argmuent. 

Sghcftcr, tr. of Du Uartas's Weeks, !. 2. 
InterseulIngraiViZfWjarcnotuncornmon. They require, 
of cotirec, for their yiroduclioii, two sources of imrallol 
rays ; niid they arc seen wlien, behind the spectat/ir, there 
is .a laigo sheet of calm water. Tail, Light, § IGD. 

2. In her., tho rpprc.sentation of a hiilf-riiig di- 
vided into seven eoncontrie narrow rings and 
arched upward, caeli end ro.stiiig on a clump of 


rain-doctor {iHiiMok'ior), «. 
malicr. 


S.amo as raiii- 


rain-door (rfin'ddr), h. In Japanese houses, 
one of tho o.xtcnnil .sliding doors or panels in 
a veranda which arc closed in stormy weather 
and at night. 

raindrop (riiu'drop), n. [< ME. raindrope (also 
reinc-i dropc), < AS. rrgiidropa (= D. dim. rc- 
gendrnppcl, regcmlriippcl = OHG. rcgcnfropltn, 
jfHG. G. rcgcntrnpfen =Sw. regndroppe 
rcgiidraalic, raindrop), < regn, rain, -1- drnpa, 
drop: see ratal and drop, i;.'] A drop of rain. 
— Raindrop glaze, in ccram., n glaze ivith very sliglit 
drep-llke bosses, used fo- pereelalli. 


clouds. To avoid the difficulty of flmliug seven diifercnt rainct, a. zVn ohaoleto Kpelliiicr of t*ciV/ii. 
tinctures, the number of concentric rings Is soinctirncB di* —ni—nAi .. a i . "n* 'e 

mlnishcd to three, usually' azure, or, and gules that is t^ttihCS t, a. jd. An obsoloto spelling of TtittS. 

blue, gold, and red. ’ raincsH, 71. _ [Also rayttes, reins; < Jlcnncs (see 

3. in ornitli., a humming-bird of tho genus def.).] A kind of linen or lawn, manufactured 
Diphlogena, containing two most hi-illiantly at RoiincB iii Fr.anco. 

Jilumaged species, TJ. iris of Bolivia, and D. lies- She should be apparelled hcautlfully with pure white 
perns of Ecuador. — 4. Tho rainhow-fish Rain- crwllh most iinoruimw. 

howstyle, a method of calico-printing In yvhich Ihecolors Select Works, p. 612. (Dnrfc.?.) 

Huppranraornii^voiwwob' rainfall (viin'ffil), n. 1. A falling of rninj a 
?Srw^irS.^i?o%?;V^'|^rciS;ftl^^^ showor.-2. Tho precipitation of water from 

primary bow, or outgide tlmt of the Bccontlary one. Its Clouds J tlio wator, or tlic amount of water, 
colors arc fainter anti less pure, as they proceed from the coming down as rain. rnlnfall is measured by 


rain-water 

means of tho pluviometer or raimgage. The average rain- 
fall of a district includes the snow, if any, reduced to its 
equivalentin water. — Kainfall chart, an isohyetal chart. 
See isohyetal. 

rain-fowl (run'foul), n, [< ME, reyn fowlc; 
< rat/ri + fowl'i.'] 1. Same as rain-bird (a). 
[Eng.] — 2. The Australian Scyihrops novic- 
lioJiandix. 

rain-gage (ran'gaj), n. An instrument for col- 
lecting and measuring the amount of rainfall 
at a given place. Many forms have been used; their 
size has been a few square inches or square feet in area, 
and their material has been sheet-metal, porcelain, wood, 
or glass. The form adopted by the United States Signal 
Service consists of three parts — (a) a funnel-shaped re- 
ceiver, having a turned brass rim 8 inches in diameter; 
(b) a collecting tube, made of seamless brass tubing of 2,53 
inclic.s inside diameter, making its area one tenth that of 
tho receiving surface; and (c) a galvanized iron overflow- 
cylinder, which in time of snow is used alone as a snow- 
gage. A cedar measuring-stick is used to measure the 
depth of water collected in the gage. By reason of the 
ratio between the area of tho collecting tube and that of 
the receiving surface, the depth of rain is ono tenth that 
measured on the stick. Sec cut under plnvimaeter. 
rain-goose (rfiu'gos), n. The red-throated diver 
or loon, JJrinator or Colymbns septenirionalisy 
supposed to foretell rain by its cry. [Local, 
British,] 

rain-houndt (ran'hound), n. A variety of the 
imund. See the quotation. 

Mnstf/fs arc often mentioned in the proceedings at the 
Forest Courts [in England], in company with other breeds 
which it is not easy now to identify, such as the rain, 
houad, which keeps watch by itself itt rainy weather. 

The Academy, Feb. 4, 1888, p. 71. 

raininess (ra'ni-nes), n. [< ramy 4- -7ic55.] The 
state of being rainy. 

rainless (rfin'los), a. [< rain^ + -Zm.] With- 
out rain: as, a 7Y//MZm region; n rainless zonQ. 
rain-maker (ran'ma^k^r), n. Among super- 
stitious races, as those of Africa, a sorcerer who 
protends to have tho power of producing a fall 
of rain by incantation or siipovnatural means. 
Also called rain-doctor. 

Tlio African chief, with his raiiumakers and magicians. 

The Century, XL. 803. 

rain-map (rfm'map), n. Same as rain-chart. 
rainmentt (ran'mont), n. An aphotic form of 
arraiijnmcnt. 

rain-paddock (rrm'pad''''ok), n. Tho batraebian 
Ilrcviccpi^ gibhosus, of South Africa, which lives 
in holes in tho ground and comes out in wot 
weather. 

rain-pie (ran'pi), n. Same as rain-bird (a). 
[Eng.] 

rainpour (rfurpor), n. A downpour of rain; a 
heavy rainfall. [Colloq.] 

Tho red light of flitting lanterns blotched the steady 
rahtpour. Harper's Mag,, LXXVI. 672. 

rain-print (ran'print), n. In ycol., tho print of 
raindrop.s in sorao aqueous rocks, formed when 
they were in a soft state, such as may be soon 
on a muddy or sandy soa-boach after a hoa\’y 
shower, it is possible for the geologist to tell by in- 
speetion of tho prints from wbat direction the wind was 
blowing at the time of their formation. 

rain-proof (ran'prdf), n. Proof against rain; 
not ailmitting tho entrance of rain or penetra- 
tion by it; r.^in-tight; water-proof in a shower. 

Their old temples, . . . nidch for long havo not been 
rain-itron/, crumble down. Carlyle, Sartor Besartus, ii. 7. 

rain-qnail (rfin'kwal), n. Tlie quail CoUirmx 
coromandcUens, of Africa and India, whose mi- 
grations ore related in some way to rainy sea- 
sons. 

rain-storm (ran'storm), n, A storm of rain; a 
rain, 

'I'ho fells sweep skyward with a flue brcadtli, freshened 
by strong breezes; clouds and sunsbinc, ragged rainffon?i5r, 
thunder and lightning, chase across them forever. 

The .^IfZnnfic, LXV. 824. 

rain-tight (ran'tit), a. So tight as to oxolndo 
rain. 

rain-tree (rau'tro), ti. Tho genisaro or giiango, 
ritliccoiohittm Snmati. it is said to bo so called bo- 
cause occnsionally in South America, through the agency 
of cicadas which suck its juices, it slicds moisture to such 
an extent as to wet the ground. Another explanation is 
that its foliage shuts up at night, so that tho rain and dew 
nre not retained by it. See genisaro. 

rain-wash (raii'wosh), «. Soo trash. 
rain-water (van'wfi,'''t6r), n. [< ME. reyno wa- 
Irr, reinwalcr, < AS. *rcgnwa’fcr, rcmoaiter (= 
OHG. rcgatiwasar), < regn, ren, rain, + tcicler, 
water : bog rainl and water.] Water that has 
fallen from the clouds in rain, and has not sunk 
into tho oai'th. 

No one lins a rlKlit to Imild bis bouse so ns to cause the 
rain water to full over Ms rieMbboiir's land, . . . unless 
be bas ncqali'ud a right by a grant or pi'cscription. 

Bouvier, Law Diet., II. 419. 



rainy 

rainy (ri'i'ni), a. [< Into Jn3. rmjnc, < AS. *rcg- 
nig, rcnig, rainy, < I'rgii, rni, riiiiu see rn/jA.] 
Aboniifliug witli or giving out rain ; dropping 
■with or as if witli rain; sliowoiy: as, raiiiy 
■weather; a rniny day or season; a rainy sky. 

A coiitiinail dropping in a very rainy day. 

Prov. xxvn. 15. 

Both mino eyes were mini; like to his. 

Shnk., Tit. And., v. 1. 117. 

A rainy day, ilguratively, n time of greater need or of 
clouded fortunes; a possiltlc time of want or misfortune 
in tile future ; as, to lay liy somctlilng for a rainy day. 

Tlic man u liose honest industry Just gives liiin a com- 
petcnce eveits liimself th.at lie may liavo soinctliing 
against n rainy day A’rcrr/f, Orations, I. ’2Sr>. 

raioid (ra'oid), a. and n. [< L. raia, ray, + Gr. 
f/dof, form,] I. n. Kesombliiig or rolatod to 
tlio rav or skate. 

II. 'll. A solaeliinn of tlio family Ilaiidie or 
sultordor llairr. 

Baioidea (ra-oi'do-ji), «. pf. [NL.: SCO raioid.] 
A superfamily of riiys represented by the fam- 
ily liaiida'. 

raip (rail), 11 . A (lialeetnl form of rojir. 
rair (rilr). r. and n. A dialoetal form ol roar . 
rais (ra'i.s), ». Same as m.A. 
raisable (ra'z.a-bt), ft. [( rai.'i(r)^ + -aide.] Ca- 
pable of being raised or iiroilueed ; that may be 
lifted up. [Itare. ) 

Tlici take their sip of eotfee at niir expense, and ceie. 
brtito iis 111 pniiiT . n cIiomi*i Is r<7iA/iW»” at tin* filn>rt<'®t |h»''* 
Piblo ikjUcc, aiul a tliuriis luit easily out oW in Iho mill* 
die. C. \V. 6Unlilaril Ma«hallah, x\ Hi. 

raise^ (ra?.), r. ; pret. and pp. ])pr. rtus^ 

m<i. [Early mod. E. also nn/sr, < ME. rotftrn, 
/V/sf//, It 1/ 'if II, (. Ic(*l. Vl'iSfl (:= S\V. I‘i 

= Dan. Kts( :=(ioili r(ii.\fiin ~ A^. nrntu, E. 
n/rrM. rais(*, (■au'^o to riso, csuiMil of ro-ft, 

= AS. li'inii, 10. r/.sc ; soo Cf. )voj*l, tlio 

imtivo (.VS.) form of I. trmi^. 1. To 

lift <»r lirinj; tip limUly in Kpaoo; inovo to a 
lii^dior pliuM'; curry or cmum' t<i lie carriiMl up- 
\\ar*l or aloft; liiiist : to om V liaml 

orlicad; to nii'-c ore from a mine; to ;vms< a 
Hag to th(‘ ina’^tliead. 

\\ litii Hie iniiiniii^' «mi slnll r/o*'' lip car 
AlM•^c tile iiticdi r Ilf (liH hoiiroa, 

>\ 1 'll furwaid 111" anh t' iit« IcV 

.SAfit , lieu \’I . Iv. T. '‘O. 

The «»\» 11 no't* tlu « uler h\ .» hut Kt t uii<l ri«i»c « Ithntjt 
a \\ iiec] .iiiil hii lo ill o mu llieiii (lom tliiMv « II tlu huckt t 
I** ilrutt II up I'iu'tn'ki, P« •xi ripll"ii uf tlu r. i^t (I. i. I'l. 

Tlu tiluh "(tauiiM onuiini I Imiin )i'ii f>ee jumUr h 
riiiufl <iti the 111 ist *i( .1 flint*. h'biMi im* by an lla<“t-lmlla 
0 iiit.ijM ('oiiiiOn fiii't (iiimri., riamle'-lliiv .^t.^rTl.^ue. 11. 

2. 'I'o make npri^'lit or ere«*l : eaii^'O to Maud 
by lilt ing : elevate on a biiM- or support : ^tand 
or s» ( up: as, (o raist a inaM or pop-; to rtti^r 
tin* liMiiie of a Innldirii'; to nosi a fallen man. 

l!i uipt t*n«Hrlj,nml r«iu<fihi kMiue he th«- hnmb’. 

}[>rluni: i: 1 > ).i\. .r.i, 
Tlie * hh n* 'if his Iiiui^c ani'-c nn«l ut at t‘» him t<i ri7i< 
him iiji fiHiii the cailli HSiia. \H IT 

3. 'fo e!l•^at^■ in pof.itmn or Mji%Mird n*ae1i ; 

increase the la of; build up. lill, or ein- 
!>:inl;; make higher: ns, to m#s( a Imilding by 
ailding a garret or lolt; to tiie lied of a 

roa<l ; the Hood the vivernbove its b.inks. 

— 4. To make liiglier or mon- elevated in state, 
eoinlition. estimation, anion nt. or degree ; entiso 
to rise in grade, rank, or \alne: heighten, i'.\- 
alt, ndMiiu-e, eiihnnee, inerensr, tir intensify: 
ns. to a man to liiglier oHice ; ton/i'i one's 

rcjmtation; to the temperature; to rniM 

jiriei's: to rnisi the larifT. 

MeiTicl: piM «ml> this* The Kail ef I>«c\ raord mr, nml 
liu lifitb fiu rtni m il iiie I!<ih r, ('liii-tm b \ 

Tlit'Sc «liM b.o A t .irii.il MiiiiIhiiiu} ti.i^c pnuiv rain d nml 
bpa ita.il 1 lmiii:lit.«, biil lhf> m i Imi eubl nml pj»fi-aliiliu* 
SttUlll'lflfft, •^(.TIlliMI**, III vlU 
I u.is bulb «»nr) uml liauvirj, nii'l I tliliik im> njipctllo 
uns ;rii'-rr{ b} hilIiii; i-u tiiiu h toud 

Dniiijih r, ^'ll\:a’es, 11 I, li’l. 

The duty |na pall|«ns raiwtf l»j North, in tin* uiir of 
Aineiicnu IndijicmUiice, to tlu bii-lul 

.S' /)iiirill l.iMs III r.iiul.md, IV. 1. 

Stenm urieim nftir tiniitinx' -iri' frupuiitU hi l'..'hti iied 
or rni>"/ ns it is It clam .ill j t.illcil h) ji i-'sm;' tliroii^th n 
^^cnk h.tth of hicliioMU' 

)K. Cnxihi'i, PjLliit,' .ami t'.ilho iPiiiilln;: p i-'C 

5. To estijuntc as of ini]jorluin-e ; ery ti]»; 
liciico, to applaud: extol. 

Like Cato. kI'v his little Senate Innp 
Ami hU ntteiitlve to Ids on n nppl.iiisc . 

WliUe uits .aid tciiiplitis tvei> Keiiteiicc raifr. 

Ami wonder n Uh a f'»ol|sh face of janjse. 

rojic, r.plstlc to pr. Aibuthmit, 1 '211. 

6. To form as a jiiled-u]) mass, or by njiward 
accretion; erect above a base or foundation; 
build or lieap up: ns, to ri'/bse a cathedral, a 
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monument, or a mound ; an island in tlie sea 
raised by volcanic action. 

I will r«fxic forts ngninst thee. Isa. xxix. 3. 

All these great structnres wore doubtless raised under 
the hishops of Dantnscits, when Christianity was the cstab* 
lished religion here. 

PoeoeJiC, Hcscriptfon of tlic East, II. 1 . 121. 

7. To lift off or away; remove by or as if by 
lihiug; take off, ns something put on or im- 
posed: ns, to raise a blockade. 

Once already have you prisoned me, 

To my great charge, almost my overthrow, 

And somewhat raim.le the dctit hy that advantage. 
Ileuwood, Talr jrald of the Exchaiigo(\Vorks, cd. Pearson, 

11874, II. 28). 

Tlio Sorhoiino raised the prohihitloii It Itnd so long laid 
anon the works of llic Grecian philosopher [Ariatotlel. 

* Mind, XIL 237. 

8. To cause to rise in sound; lift up the voice 
in; especially, to utter in high or lond tones. 

Wlien I rnimf (ho psalm, how did my voice quaver for 
fear! Striift, Jlcin. of P. J*. 


raise 

He sow’d a slander in the common car, . . . 

Jlaiscd my own town against me in the night. 

Tennuson, Geraint. 

16. To cause to arise or come forth as a mass 
or multitude; draw or bring together; gather; 
collect; muster: as, to raise a company or an 
army; to raise an expedition. 

Tlie Lord Jlayor 'Walworth had gone into the City, and 
raised a Thousand armed Men. Baker, Chronicles, p. 130. 

He had by his . . . needless raising of two Armies, in- 
tended for n civil Warr, begger’d both himself and the 
Public. Milton, Eikonokinstes, v. 

Send off to the Baron of Meigallot; ho can raise three- 
score horse and better. Scott, Jlonastery, xxxiv. 

17. To tako up by aggregation or collection; 
procure an amount or a supply of; bring to- 
gether for use or possession ; as, to raise funds 
for an enterprise; to raise money on a note; 
to raise rovonuo. 

At Icnglit they c.amo to raise a competento & comfortc- 
ahle living, hut with hard and continuall labor. 

Braitfvrd, Plymouth Plantation, p. IT. 


Ill sounds now lowly, and now strong, 

To raise the desultory song. 

Scott, Mannion, Tut., iil. 

They both, ns witli one accord, raided a dismal crj*. 

Dickens, Haunted Man. 

9. To cutf^o to rise in nh* or water; cause to 
move in an upward direction : ns, ton/bfca kite; 
to raise a wreck. 

The ihist 

.Should have nscetideil to tlie loof of lie.'ivcn, 

Bnised hy your popiilouH trooii^, 

SUak\, A. nml C., 111. f>. .30. 

10. To enuKO to rise from an inert or lifeless 
condition; spccificalli*. to ennse to rise from 
dentil or the grave; reanimate : ns, to ?vir.vc the 


He was commissioned to raise money for the Hussite 
crusade, Const. Hist., § 331. 

These young tncii find that they liav.c to rniV money hy 
mortgaging tlicirhiTul. and arc often obliged to part witli 
the IuikI hecaiisu they cannot meet tlie interest on the 
mortgages. IK. F. Jlac, Newfoundland to Manitoba, vi. 


18. To give rise to, or cause or occasion for; 
bring into force or operation ; oiTghmto ; start : 
as, to rais'C a laugh ; to raise au expectation or 
a liope ; to raise an outcry. 

llie jilnt I had, to raise In him doubts of her, 

Tlmu liast ctfected. 


Beau, and Knight of Malta, Iil. 2. 


This u ill certainly give ineGcc.asion to raise DilUcultlcs. 

Steele, Conscious Ixivcrs, ii. 1. 


deiul. 

A1m» In yein>dde'* of that clmpell Is a roniide marble 
sloiu, whi re the vtn hocdyerossc uiiaprou>d by rnmuge 
ot a ileed woman, whaniio they were In donljtc whlcho it 
was of (ho Hire. Sir It. Gio/tAfTife, Pylgryiiiago, p. 2.3. 

Wo lia\ c tosllfled of God tliat ho ranH up Christ : u hum 
he rm'icd mit im», If so In* that tho dead rbe not. 

1 Cor. XV. 15. 


There, uhcre riie once had dw’elt 'mid hate ami praise. 
No Pinilo, no shmlder now her name could raiVr. 

lKi7/mni Morris, Earthly Paindise, III. 101. 

19, To bold up to view or obsen'utiou; bring 
forward for consideration or discussion; e.\- 
bibit ; sot forlb : ns, to raise a question or a 
point of order. 


'I lM>n inii^t n store him ilovli ntraln and life, 

And TitH'' his dr) bom s to rexongo ihl^ fcand.d. 

iU'iUt. «mf MuhKs Tmgeity. Iv. 1. 

11. To cau.‘*o lorKi'iibovi* llio visible* horizon, 
<»r to tbolevid of otisorvation; bring into view; 
*'iglit. IIS by approach: clnotly a iiniiticnl use: 
as, to rar.w* the land l»y sailing toward it. 

UTn n fli't lag a xxinlo from (lie ma«t-lio.id or other 
plac**, it |h ti rmod a w Inlo. 

(*. M SediiMiii'ii, Marino .NInmni.ib try). P ‘‘lb 
In tktolH r. Is :4 tho MitpHoclorof Now Ibdfor*! 
u xxh.xto iiiid lowirni for It. Tl>< Centurii, W, 


12. To <‘:inso to riso by oxpansion or swelling; 
e.Npand tbr nni'-s of; puff np: inllate: ns, to 
raise jiread with yoast. 


I loarmd t«* make wax work, Jap in, pilnl uiKinglav to 
niff pi‘lo.inak< ••Mootmoit**, •“Oioo**, and f'ory thing that 
wa" gonloil i»n*l f.i«hlonnblo. 

(JUidtd In J. Afha>n Soil d I.Uo la Kelgii of (ptoen Anno, 


The ntth*n «>( tho f dtpitro on llio hhloH or skins it h 
< bilm» *1, I'l to phimi) or rm*<* t!n*m. n*» It !< c.alb i!. 

C*. 7*. Dan*, lAMlher, p. 21''. 


Modes’ third exense, raised out of n natural defect, 

Donne, .Sermons v. 
They excepted ngalnxt him for these 2. doetriiia raised 
from 2 Sam. xil. 7. Bradford, Plymouth Plantation, p. 177. 

Whnt n benntlfid Dc'scrlptlon 1ms our Author raM 
iqtoii tlmt Hint In one of tlie Prophets! 

Addison, Spectator, No. 33f», 

20. To rouse; excite; iuffiimc. [Scotch.] 

The herdi that c.amo set a’ things here nstcer, 

And nhe nin all ax raiVd ax ony deer. 

Jto**, Hclenore, p. 4.'. (Jamieson.) 
Nahum wax rniVd, and could give no P.atlxfnctlmi in lil.x 
unHwon*. (ialt, lllnttau Gillmlrc, II. 13S. (JanaVi'oa.) 
lie should been light that diiur' to rntV thee 
Alice in u day. 

Burns, Auld Palmer's Salutation to hip Auld Marc. 

21. To ineito iu thought; cause to come or 
proceed; bring, lead, or drive, as to a coiielu- 
siou, a point of view, or au extremity. 

I cannot hut be rm' ed to thix persuasion, that tliix third 
pi rind of time will far •'Urpass that ot the Gneelun and 
Uoinan le.iriilng. 

/*aer(;i, Advancement of Learning, il. 358. 


13, To enuso to rb<* into tndiig or mnnirrstn- 
tion; CHUM* to be or to iipp(*ur; cnll forth; 
evoki*; «s, to rni''i a riot; to rm*«T a ghoHt. 

I will niiV up (hy retd nfti r (her, which f-hall t*e of (hy 

! r!m*u xxll. 11. 

He coinmaiiili th and rno'f/i the ►('•riiiy wind. 

I*-. c\U. 2.-*. 

1 11 learn to conjure iiinl rcTr»e diwlls 

.S’ArtA . T. ainl (' . H. 3. U. 
<*«*!iie. rt>me. le.axe ci*njuring, 

The spirit y*>ii woitlil rai*r |s hete nlicrwly 

//mil awl J'L, Custom of tlie t'nuatry , 111. 2 

14. To promote with eiiro llio Kioxxlli iiiul ile- 
velnpiiieiil of; Iiriii;,' op: leiiv; f,'iow; lirecil: 
as, to rilin’ a family of <‘hihlreii (a collotpiial 
iiM-V, to rt/ixe crops, plaiils, or catllo. 

A bliMnly tyrmt and u tiomlclde; 

One oiM' */ In bli>od. Illch. in.,x’- 3 217. 

Mtisl ran the thiwcn now, 
lor nil h.»xe got the seed 

7Vji»i*/?o;i, Tlie I'lnwvr. 

•• Where |x Tiua''" . . 

" A‘-i*h>xi.i ’« took her to rrti»r *' 

“ To w iial s.ilil the l>ot . (iiiiidh. 

• U In, to fetch her up- tmeh her 1« woik,’* said the 
little old woman. //. B. Stwre, OldUmn, p. 112. 


15. To cause a rising of, as inlo movement or 
activity: ineito to ngilation or commotion; 
rouse ; stir u]> : ns, the xvind rai.scd the sea ; to 
raisr the }»o]mlneo in iiisniTcctiou ; to nfi.sr a 
covey i>f pnrtriflge.s. 


We lire betray'd. Kly t« tlio town, cry* «‘Treaxon I 

And nnV our faithful friendfi! 


Jtairf up Hie city ; wc ehaU ho muiderd ail J 

IWdf *T|3 I’ily', V. 0. 


22. Tn tlu* arts, to sha]ie in relief, ns metal 
wliich is hiimmerod, punched, or spun from a 
thin plate in raised forms. Sec sj)i}i, rrpoitssT. 
— Kalsed hands, battery’, beach. See f»nndi. etc.— 
Kalscd canvas-work. M*e canrnx-imr/., 2.— Raised 
couching. SceroncAi'n'il, Raised CreWCl-WOrk, or- 
namental necdlcwoik done with crewel-wool in i.ilfcd 
h«ip< —Raised embroidery, (n) Embmldery in wlilch 
the p.dlern lx raixi d in leliei fiom tlio ground, usually hy 
applying the main paitxof t!»c pattern to thegioundin 
lockx of entlon or wool or plecex of ptulf, amlco\eiing 
the-*- with the embrohlery-sllk. (5) K.mbroldcry hy incaiiR 
of whicii a iiaj' *' 1 ' pile like that of velvet is produced, tlio 
p itti'i n being oiked In lo(i]>ed Ftitcbea and Ihiis raiEcd in 

lellefflomthebickgiouml.— RalSCdlOOp-8tltcb,aEtitch 
In eiiRliet-workby wbleb i\ Poft RUifnce of projecting loops 
«.( woiftted U produced.— Raised mosaic. (fi> Mosaic in 
which tlie Inlaid llgurex are left In lellef above the back- 
ground, liixteail of being poll'^lied dow n to n nnifonn sur- 
f.w-e. ns In i-ome examples of noientlnc moxnfc, (6) Mn- 
pale of Pinnll te.^-xer:*-, in which the principal surface is 
modeled iu icUcf. ux In stucco or plaster, the tcsserie be- 
ing nflerwiird apidiod to tliix surfaci* and following its 
ciirxex: axarlctyof the art pnietlsid under the Homan 
iniiilie, but not common since. — Raised panel, ^'ce 
Raised patchwork, patchwoik In wiik-h some 
or all of the pieces are stullcd with wmbling, so that 
they piesenl a loniuled surface. — Raised plan of a 
house. Same nx deration, (5.— Raised point, In lace- 
innkiwt, n point or stitch hy menus of wliieh a pait of tlie 
pattern is raised in lellef. (’ompare and IVmVc 

yKniiMimlerpoi’n/l.— Raised rOOf. Pee Raised 

stitch, in worsted-woik or Berlin work, a stilch by means 
of wlileliu surface like velvet Is produced, the wool being 
Ilrsl raised In hM*ps wlileh are then cut or sluued and 
combed until (he idle Is g(*rt and unifoi in.— Raised vel- 
YOt. See irftvL—RalSCd work, iufficc-mnA'/ii'i.woik done 
in the point orslltchuscd In some kinds of bobbln.liice, hy 
mennxof which the edge or some other part of the pattern 
is rnlseil in relief, ns In Iloniton Inee.— TO have one's 
dander raised, sccifandcrg.— To raise ahead, to cause 



raise 

u bcrwl or mass of bubbles to rise, as on a glass of liquor, 
by agitation in pouring or drawing. See &fnrf, n., G.— To 
raise a blockade. See blockade , — To raise a bobbery, 
Cain, tbe devil, bell, the mischief, a racket, a row, 
a rumpus, etc., to make mischief or trouble; create cOn- 
fuHon, dlsturbiince. conlHct, or riot. [Slang.] 

Sh, give me an Account of my Necklace, or I’ll make 
sutii a Noise in your House I’ll raw the Dcnl in it. 

Vaiibntfjh, Confederacy, v. 
The head-editor has been in here raising the mischii^ 
and tearing his hair. 

Mark Ticain, Sketches, i. (Sir. Bloke’s Item). 

7 evpert Susy's boys’ll be raiding Cain romul the house; 
thej vouhl if it wasn’t for me. 

II. /?. Stnu'e, Oldtown, p. 212. 
To raise a check or a note, to make a check or a note 
laa'”" by di«hr>ne«tly altering the amount for uhich it 
dmnn To raise a dust, sec To raise a 

hou.se, t" r'i-c and join together the parfj- of the frame 
«if a iKJti- • built <>f wood. See hoiw-rat-in / and raising- 
|i:ni-ii. r. .''•I— To raise a purchase (n/ 7 >/t,), todis- 
t»r .uranire rpjdianccs or appar.ntu<; in »5ucb a w.ay as 
In «'\crt tlio iiiinited mechanical power, — To raise a 
siege, to u“lun|iu-'h the .attempt to cMptiiic a place hy he* 
it, «ii to cause the attempt to be j<dinqui«bed.— 
To raise bread, cake, etc., to render brc.ul, etc., light, 

jKiroii', iuid Spongy by the development of cnrboiiic-.tctd 
gi-- in tlie substance o’f the dough, a«i by tbe ti'u* of yeast 
orlvn\L*M.— To raise money on (something), to procine 
monci bj pledging or pav\ mug (pometbiug). — To raise 
one's bristles or one’s dander, to e\cito one to anger 
or ies«.iilmcnt; nuke one angry. | Vulg.ir, U 4 S.l 
Thi-j began to rai<r }n>/daiulerhy belittling the Yankees. 
Ualibttrinn, ?.un Slick, The <'iockniaKer, 1st scr., xxii. 
To raise the curtain. See curtain. ^To raise the 
dust. Same pj rm><* f/ic mni'f (fj). [Slang.] — TO raise 
the laud. Sce //mdi.— To raise the market upon, 
to charge more than the current or rtguhu price, (rob 
h»q.] 

‘^wtjn Hrickson had gone too far In rni'*/»/r f/i/' 
ifp'iji .Mertoun. Scott, I’irate, li. 

To raise the 'wind. («) To m.ikc a disturbance. (Col* 
b»<i.l (h) To obtain te.a«ly money by fcoine shift or other, 
{(’ylloq ]— To raise upt, to collect. 

To rcgfnx vp a tcjite 
That longcth to my loidv* iluctcc 

Chaveer, J’rinr’fi Talc, 1. 00. 
»Syn. 1 rtnd 2 !lai''i\ IJ/t, Krecl, Eterote, Ejcalt, IleiglU- 
ftt.IIiar'- Unii^cx'* the mn«t geiu’ral and the most 

frech ligurutlve of the'‘C words and in Its various U’‘e.s 
npn*«ent> all the tv't, and also many othcis, nsshown in 
the (b-nnltinn« J,fft [s peculi.u' In inipljing the c\crclsc 
of phj‘-icd or nuchaniiMl force, moving tlu object gener- 
al Iv luomp inthely pliort ilistance upward, but brc.aklug 
compUteiy jts idu'-ieal contact with tbe place where it 
was To h'jt ,r l.iddiJ is t»» take it whollj <»ff the gioimd, 
if onlj an inch: to rnA* a ladder, we may ({ft one end ami 
<'a^r^ it tip till it 1« sufipoi ted lu some wav. To lift one’s 
in nl or atm is n more «tennitv and cneigclic act Ilian t«» 
rro*'' It W'vlift a clilM over a place; w e rui'/ one that 
ii.t- f.dicti. ’l«» entf is to pet up perpendicnlarly . ns, to 
en't a fl igst.ajf. To W/’Mf/* is to raise rtlatncly, general- 
ly by mi amount ind 1 uge; the yvord is often no more than 
ailignftiid p>noiijm forr^iV. To exalt Is to raise to dig- 
nity : tin* yyord is thus u<ed iu a ph>ficnl fcnse In Tsa. xl. 
4. ‘‘‘J-yif-j y.’dle.y Pball be exalted." and clPcwlnTC in tlio 
Ihbb ; bill tli* tlgurative or moral peiise has noyv become 
tin* pninlpd one. i-o that the other fceins antique. To 
hnihteu jH to Incre.ise in height, cither phy«lcallj <n mor* 
ally \ he wliom yre esteem already l.s hci'ihtcncd In our es- 
teem by an esjM clallj lionorablcact. lo hcare Ib to rdfio 
pIowIj and willi (Ifoit.aiid pometlmc.s to tliiow In like 
fashion Ttt is to laisc a thing of pome yyeigbt yy ith 
fume dtgn e of .slow m'«sor effort, gcncially with nicchan- 
lulii, l«i a jdace: as, to hnift a rock, or a Hag.— 14. 
Jlntr, I.riit't up, Ilaxte. To rear offfcprlng llirough their 
tcndeier ><*nrs till they can t.ako care «f Ibciusclycp; to 
hriii'i up a in the yvay he fihotiM go; to roiV oats and 
ollitr product* <il the soil; to rnite horses and cattle. 
IVlicMe w ere jnu hrcuijlif ttji^ not, where yverc >on rawd / 
Tb«' n«'* of raw In njqdlcat ion to pei pons Is a y nlgarisin. 
Hear aimlj'.s only to phjslcal care ; f/nm/ > 7 ' applies more 
to tnuniti'g ot educ.ition iu mind and manners. 

11 . i’,h iinv. Tdljriiij-upplilt'Kni.Ijilo, orlilDOcl 
from tlio throat, limK-i, or stoiniich. [Colloip] 
raise’ (raz), n. [< rni.srl, r.] 1. Soiiiotliino 

raisril, cli'vatril. or hnilt tip; an ascent; a 
ri'-o; a ihlo; a cairn. [Prov. Eiik.] 

'J’hi’r/ nrey Lt "omc considerable remaiiis of btoiies yvhich 
f till go by the Ti line of raises. 

Ilntehinyou, Hist. Cumberland. {IlallinclL) 
That fXfinNilo diive through Aiiiblesldc, and ... up 
Bunmail Unix’ by the little Wythburn church. 

Congregatlnnalift , .Tuly 14, 18S7. 

2. A r.iisiii" or liftiii"; removal by liftiii;? or 
takiii" anay, a.s of obstrnctions. [C'oIInq.] 

No firrtlieriliincalty h aiiticipatud in mfiklna pL’i-ninncnt 
the rai^c of tile tiuipilt tjluekiulc in tliis city [St. I.ouIr]. 

Philaildphxa Tancu. April C, tfcSO. 

3. A niisinff or cn!ar;;infC in .ainonnt.; an in- 
croii.so or advance : ns, a r/ii.tcnC waf'ca; nrahe 
of tlic stakes in paming. [Collotj.] — 4. An 
acquisition; a KettinR or procuring by siiccial 
effort, .as of money or chattels: as, to make a 
rnhc ot a hundred dollars. [Colloq.] 

raise” (ra/,). A dialectal (Scotch) preterit of 
rinr. 

raiser (ra'zer), a. [< rm'.sci + -cri.] 1. A per- 
son vho raisc.s or is occupied in raising anj’- 
tliing, as buildings, plants, animals, etc. 

A raUcr ot Imao nieloiiH amt ot pine. 

Tennyson, Princess, Conclusion. 
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rake 


TliehcadoftliD Victor VcrdicrtypctofroscsloriRinatea raising-gig (rii'zing-gig), n. In clofll-vwnilf., 
with tlio gre.atcst ot all t Iio raisers, Lacliarme, ot Lyons. machine for raising a nap on cloth. ; a gig- 

mccninn/, XXVI. 351. E. n. Knight. 

2. That tvhioh raises; a device of any kind used raising-hammer (ra'zing-liam''''er), ii. A ham- 

, 1 — „„ mer ivitli a long head and a rounded face, used 

by silversmiths and copper-smiths to foiin a 
sheet of metal into a cup or bowl shape. 


for raising, lifting, or elevating anything: as, 
a watcr-rffiscr. specincnlly— (a) In carp., same as 

riser. (6) In a vellicle, a support or stay of wood or metal 

under the front scat, or some material placed under the raisine-knife {r<a'zing-mf), II. A coopers’ knife 

mgs to Rive them greater thickness, (c) In iv/xale- iviiiic y o p/’ 


trimmings to give them greater thickness, (c) 

Jishing, a contrivance for raising or buoying up a dead 
yvhale, 

raisin (ra'zn), «. [< ME. rahhif rcisWf rnfsini, 
rciisonc, a cluster of f^nipcs, also a dried 

grape, raisin, =I).n/r(/w,ror(;;/ =MLG. rosw = 
^iHG. rashif n>.v»fr, G. ro.W»c= Dau. rosiv =Sw. 
rtf.vv/w (ML. ro‘-/«r0> raisin; <OF. ramHy rcisit), 

a cluster of graiics, a grape, a dried grape {I'ni- 
sh)'^ <U' enhant dried grapes, raisins), F. rmainy 
dial, rnsiifj i'oi.<fht, rosiiiy grapes {«« (/ram de ral 


used to .set up staves in form for a cask, 
raising-piece (ra'ziug-pes), ?i. In carp.y a piece 
of timber laid on a brick wall, or oji tbe top of 
tlie posts or puncheons of a timber-framed 
house, to carry a beam or beams; a templet, 
raising-plate (ra'zing-plut), ». Iu carp.y a 
liorizontal timber resting on a wall, or upon 
vertical timbers of a frame, and supporting the 
bools of rafters or other framework; a xvall- 


. . .... plate, 

a grape ; nuv/i/.s*///'mi>.‘ft*,i*aisius),=: Pr.ro- raisin-tree (rii'zn-tre), n. The common cur- 
chn, rozmiy razam = Oat. rahhu = Sp. racimo = rant-shrub, lUhes ruhrum, the fruit of which is 

Tl.~ T* -^S. -T - .I -ti. 


Pg. racimo = It. rncemn (dim. ractmolo)^ a clus- 
ter of grapes, < L. raenuitt, a cluster of grape.s: 
sec rormr, a doublet of ro/x/7b] If, A cluster 
of grapes; also, a p'upe. 

Netlicv in the vviieyeid thou sclialt gadci c rry-syns nud 
gi eyncs fallyngc <fmin, but tboii scbnlt Icevc to be gndcrid 
of mtn iind pilgiyias. 

ir'/fpy. Lev. xix. 10. (Trench.) 


often confounded wnth the Corinthian raisin, or 
ciurant. [Prov. Eng.]— Japanese raisin-tree, a 
email rliamnaccoua tree, Ilnvcnia dutch. The peduncle 
of its fruit is edible. 

raisin-wine (r«a'zn-wjn), u. Wine manufac- 
tured from dried grapes, JIalaga w ine is mostly of 
this kind, ami the Tokay of Hungary is made from partly 
dried fruit. Kaisin-wine was knoys'n to the ancients. 

2. A dric.1 pi-.'tpeof the eo.umou Old'world 

■ fj ^ . son; (1 for do, of, for; ctre, being, \circ, be.J 

Reason or excuse ’for b’eing; ratiolial eaiiso or 
are nvallalde for i-.u-iiiB. Thu larger pait of ordinary ground for existence. ^ '* 

large r.usins are lyrotlncud on nnanoyv tract in Meditcr- xaiS0nn6 (ra-zo-nii'), a. [< F. raisonnc, pp. of 


rnisoniier, reason, prove or support by reason- 
ing, arguments, etc.: see rtason^, r.] Reason- 
ed out; systematic; logical; occurring in Eng- 
lish use chicfl.v in the phrase catalogue rai- 
.s'onnc (which see, under catalogue). 


rnnvan Sp.iin. These art all Foinctlines classed a^Malaga 
roi'i'ns, Imt this name beboigr. more properly to the “lies 
scrt-i-al.sins” giown abimt Malaga* they arc also ealleil 
vxuseateh from the vai letj <if grape. Vhotnx from retaining 
a glaucous surface, and, in part at Icaat, ratrins 0 / the sun 
or /urn-rniAi/is because dried on the vino, the leaves being 

rcmo\cd. and sometimes the cluster-stem hnlf-acvcrcd . ... j.. , . - c *> 

When packed betwotn shoctsof]upci, thesciiieknown ns raivol (rtivl), )/. A bcotch fonn of IfflCi, o. 
lager rahiiu.. Italslus Buit.ahle for cookery, or ‘'pudding- raj (rlij), u. [Hind. Vdj, rule, < SUt. y rdj, rule, 
mbins,” ‘■omotlmos called /cxm.s, arc produced especially (jf. 1 Rule; dominion. [India.] 
atValciicia. Tlio.se aie cured, after cutting from the vine, _ .1.,,,. ♦Uy-nw ♦1,4.1.. 

in tho sm», or In bad weatliiT In l»e.ated chambers, the 

♦lualltv In the latter ease being inferior. The clusters strengtli into ^1'® tide of reiolt, too late 

arc often dl!»iKd In potash l)o to soften the skin, favor ^or a decisive superiority ovei the British 
drying, and bnp.irt a glo«s. I'xcludlng the 'M’orintblan Capt. M. Thomson, Storj of Cawnporc, \\i. 

raisin” (see below), the next most Important somce of n. Same ns JUtia. 

lalsins Is the vh lnlty of Smynia, Including (’bfsine, near /vii'!?; ) n rTTind rain < Skt vdUt 

Chios. Here .ate |•r.Hh^ccd «c.arty a« the snUann.s. small rajaH 

.seedless raisins with a gohlen-yelhiw* delicate skin and 
sweet atofiiatic flavor. Itaislns arc also n piodnct of Per* 
sla, of Oreece It.ily, and s«mtlicrn rraiice. of the (’ape 
of flood Hope, .\u«tr:dla. and (’alifornla. No variety of 
natUe Ameilean grape h.is >et l>een dewloped suitable 
for the xnepandbm ot nislns. .Sec roiW«*«i«e. 

Tlicn Abigail made haste, and to«»k . an Inindred 
clusters of roivfm. 1 .'^am \xv. 18. 

I must hate sitfrou to coloiit the warden plea; . . . 
four poiimls of prunes, and as many of rahim o* the sun. 

.‘f/irtA , W.T.. Iv. y. :>i. 

Black Smyrna raisin, a small black variety of raisin 

with laige beeds.— Corinthian raisin, the currant, or n iT'tT) 

Zante cniTant, the dried finit <»f the variety Connthxaca IvajaHia (ra-ja Ut"h)» [riL. (LiniifOUS^ l/o( j, 
of the grape. Tliecliistcr is ahout three inches long, and an adapted form 01 Jav-Iiaja (Pnimter, If 03), so 
the beiT)- Is not larger than ft pen. It is pn»dnecd In ver>’ called after John Rff// (Latinized Itams), 1028-- 


tho form in comp, of rdjaity a king, as in inaliCt- 
rdjn, great king; akin to L. rex, king (see rc,r); 
<.V rdj, rule: sqc regent.} In India, a prince of 
Hindu race ruling ’a teiritory, cither indepen- 
dently or as a feudatory; a king; a chief: used 
also a.^i a title of distinction for Hindus in some 
cases, without reference to sovereignty, as na- 
l)oh is for Mohammedans. The power of nearly nil 
tho rajas Is now subordinate to that of British ofileials 
resident at their courts. Those who retain some degree of 
actunl sovereignty arc commonlj distinguished by the title 
maharaja (great raja). 


largo quant iticB in tho ^ioreftand tliciioigliboring islands, 
and Is consumed in baking and Cf/okefy.— Eleme ralsln, 
a Sm) rna itihlii of good size nud <|iinUty, hand-picked from 
tbe stem, uf-ed cbiclly for ships* stores or sent to distant 
markets. 

raising (ra'zing), «. [< ME. regsi/nge; verbal 

n, of rsuse^y r.] 1. The act of lifting, elevat- 
ing, cte. (in any sense of the verb). Speclilcally 
— (n) An occasion bn which the frame of n new building, 
the jileccs of which liavc been prc> bnisly prepared, but re- 
quire innny bands to put Into place, Is mlsed with the help 
/»f neighbors. Sec hovse-ramug axxd ramng-hce. [Rnrai, 
V. S.l (^/) hxmetnl-unTk, tbccmlHis.slngor omnincnlntlnn 


1705, a celebrated Eiiglish naturalist, founder 
of a natural system of classification.] A genus 
of monoeotylcdonous plants of tlie order Dins- 
coj’CftcCtT, the yam family. It Is ebameterized by 
dia’clons bell-ahaped or flattened six-lobed llowois, with 
rIx Btnmens mul a tlirce-cclled ovary, npeiiing into ft llnt- 
tened broad winged nnd one-eellcd samara. The f> species 
arc nil natives of the West Indies. They aic tw’ining vines 
rc.sembilng the yam, and bear alternate leaves, eitlier hal- 
i)crd- or heart-slinped or linear, and small flow’crs in i*a- 
cemes. Several species are occasionally cultivated under 
glass. St. plrinncura, common in w’oods of the larger West 
Indies, Is there called irild gam and n'au'-ivaw. 

[< rnja'^ 


of shect-mct.il by liainmciing Bpliiiilng, or stamping, (c) ^ • 1 . -l- . •/ - 1 • \ . 

.\ method of treating lildes with acids to cause Ibein to TctjESDlp, r&jEJlSnip (rii ja-sliip), U. 
swell and to open the jmrcH In order to hasten the process -f .shi]).j The dignity or principality of a raja, 
of tanning, (d) In /b/rin'/, the process or method of Inten- E,a,jida3 u. pi. Saxuo US JiaiidfC. 

2 ^ Snnro as rai-hin.pirrr Rajput,’ Rajpoot (raj-pot'). «• [< Hind, rajpuf 

kjamoasnn. . a pnnee, son of a raja, < Skt. mjrrphfrf/, a king’s 

1 ‘ranUe-poFtH, rai/rfnx, br.ainc8 . . . nnd such pnnclpnlB. • ^ - . . . . 

«, Deserjp. of England, ii. 12. 


ir. JIarrhnn, 

3. That willi which bread is raised; yonst or 
yeast-eake; lenveii. Gm//on, Pestivou.s Notes 
on Don Quixote feited by Lowoll, Biglow 
l*a[H*r.s, 2d ser., Ini.). [Old or prov. Eng. nnd 
U. 8.] — 4, In jfriiituujy {\ic overlays iu a press 
for woodciit-printing. 

raising-bee (i-a'zing-be), ». A gatbi-ring of 


son, a princo, < rajan, a bing, + piitrii, son.] A 
inombcr of a Hindu raee, divided into numer- 
ous clans, tvlio regard themselves as descen- 
dants of tlio ancient Ksliatriyn or varrior caste. 
Tlioy arc tho ruling (thoiiRli not the most numerous) lacc 
of tho great region nnmeil from them Rajputana, consist- 
ing of several different states Their hereditary piofes- 
pion Is tlmt of nrms, nnd no race in India has furnished so 
largo ft number of princely families. The Rajputs aie not 
strict adherents of Brahmanism. 


iicighbor.«; to Iiclji in putting together and rake^ (r^k), n. [< ME. ralcc, < A^. raca, racu, 


raisingthe framework of u new building. Such 
gatlicrings arc nearly obsoleto. Compare Itusli^ 
iug-hce, (/uiltmgdfcc, [U. S.] 

Ilnifring-hecs . . . were frefjucnl, where hon.scs spning 
up nt the wagging of tlic flddlc-Bticks, us the walls of 
TJjcIicb Bprang up of yore to the kmuhI of tho lyre of 
Amiihion. Irving, Knickcihocker, p. lor*. 

raising-board (ru'ziiiK-bord), h. In Icathcr- 
mainif., a corrtip:itcd l)o:ird u.sed to rub tlio 
surfaeo of tanned leather to r.-iiso tbo grain; a 
eripplor. K, Jf. Knight. 


nrrv = Mt). ral:c, racclcc, D. rnh'r, dim. nilrl = 
MLG. reilic, LG. rahr, a rake, = Stv. raku, an 
oven-rake, = Dan. rage, a poker; in another 
fonn, kID. rckc. D. reck = LG. rcik r= OHG. rc~ 
(ho, rcliho, MHG . rcchr, G. rcchru, a rake, = Icol. 
reka, a shovel ; from the verb reprehoutod by 
RID. reken, OHG. rcrlwv, rrhhnii, RIHG. rcchcii, 
ser.'ipe togotber, = Goth, riknn (pret. rak), col- 
lect, heap np (ef. raket, v., which depends on 
tho noun).] 1. An implement of wood or iron, 
or part ly of both, with tooth or tines for drawing 
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rake 

or scraping things together, evening a surface 
of loose materials, etc. in its simplest form, for nsc 
by linml, it consists of n bnr in which tlio teeth are set, anil 
which is lived llrnily at rijrht angles ton handle. Rakes arc 
made in many ways for a groat variety of purposes, and tlic 
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H' rs'-riV r / .iml /■ ‘ ’iM'^ del 111 I I f ' liitii] ■in,. i pivif \lii\ 

.j la. Wj r ( f 1, Mu .rrr .ji Lv . ^ a. n-.h . 

en,.' i^ir I « iKi f C In i c i» I <li cis r itc liri lnji f it 

] ivxl .. I \vl iv litt • l.\ It k;f ait> I c|. fi kj .,T I It h. t . . Ic «irr 

*•.1 kv. «li' li 1- ir Uip r iLr ..liMi In- i| .1 i- . t . i.ii hri »i. I 
.iTlriril'i|fii\leiiili-itliliiMirr fi 

ivlf- f lii’ijiij.' l•'^<''lItllllC■lll'^f'.|||fll'■lll'•frth^nll^•■J■ 
llic I fn 111 t*ic ( . Ii ji r- t f. r • -If U.>n|. in ( . t I'vpi f i 

I- iM II,’ I I'Mi I ct III •! Ini I - M T >H »i !\r I l • l»i j' f> -1 / f T lat 
thi-Tiki. I'lc ir'--flli''|.tiitinl.lNi|u(»'«lNiiil'i!irr»'li-i 
. tl ' II i\l .lid i|' If IT I w ilh llii* »lirrU iii.td tJ I- |M>» 1 .xiit ’niU 
l iiu 1 c r I.’I In 11 I'lr f it liCj I \ •Uimn. .f H lirii 111' |e. t*i f ill 
I u I ii’ 1 II 1 >1 n 

tfi til an iii'-i rti d cith' r iitTiH'inllonlurlj nr at a k'r« .ili i 
or l(’“s in< liiiiitimi, aci urdlnt; t«i n'nuln iiu'iit. 1 li« Ir mf‘'i 
pi-iiiiinint ti^i ' arc In aorlonltiin' and gtrdiiiltic fnr 
drn« iiiu: (ngrtln r baj <ir j:r.tlii in (in’ bfld, • liny in <1* 
rti' 1 iT f inn Mark "U a bitirt' dc b''r'>'-«Mk' ^ t-f iint*) 
are II’" d . the athi\ i llonn ^ r< pn «t nt tin* « .dli d 
Fulku ndi* 

2. An iii’'lrunn‘nt of hiinilnr form nml U''!' m iili 
ii Itlmlo Misti'iul of (t't'tli, oitlmr I'litirt’, ns a ^mm- 
lilfi-s’ or a maltvitT*.' raKo, tip iiotclicil -o o’* to 
form tfi’tli, asa furrii’i's’ taKo. Sm* ihc <|nota- 
t 

Till' rdl.* (fnr tmll ) an imn l.l t.|i iiKatii 'ji (fub' < 

1 die and piritijo J Iiu In ^ l.rni.l lUid at ■ i<.ti uid to 
b"b)i r* tn u in l^'li «• II ■fo.l In I'l fn « lili li i^ alt.i' In d a 
^tn'iu* iinnti rb tfl, nilb a i r>n« in id biinlli'. 

/'ri*. Ulrt.. Ill 1- 

'1 In fckln 1^ flr<t e irdi d n it b a r 1 1 1 -. « bb it l« tin Id-nl’* 
of uti 'lid »ln ar Ilf pit I I nf a fi J t in n it b lar .n- It i tli Irntt in >I 
intn ll” cd^'o /'ff. I»li t , I\ . . 

Cldtn-rakc, an ln'lnMiunl n*' d far rnlb.iln;,' (be r>*i- 
tlnn, f|fn;ni — Undcr-rAlfO, a kind «-f m •!« r- 

rake ll«' d lin-'llj Ibr.iil/h In-b s in tin jei . n llli b in lie 
r I" 'Ji) f. 1 1 I di'-', In id I t<» ft I t n jde, ami Irnn t« i t!i «• 
to 1" incbi •» lung [ KIiimIc !•! md J 
rake^ ( kak;, r.; pn-t . ami iti» ni / » <\, ppr. ml ia»/. 
(< MK, mhn, sempe, \ A's. ‘ninnii = Mlh 
rnl.f n = Midi rnl.i II = In i. .Su. ral a = I»aii. 
mO' . ral.o; frmti llio mum: sni- m///1, u. (’f. 
Ml). ri ! • n, i )\\y\ . vt rill III, rr hill I II, M I i. n r hi n. 
MTajjf Itt^fllmr, (J. ni'h'ii, ra):»', (Joih. riln" 
(prof. n/A t. nolli i t, In-aj) up: ‘■i i* m/ f k n.] I. 
trnii^. 1. T‘i ^,Mfljfr. nloar, smootli. or stir \vi!!i 
tir as if Wit !i a niKo ; 1 ri-al i\ it !i a raki-. or siuiin- 
lhiii;,; 1 hnt '•I r\i‘s ilin »*:min jiiirj"*''f : a**, to nili 
uj> luu : to ml I a li'-il in a ^^nrli ii; to ml i th** 
fim with a jiokt-r nr raloT. 

Tin J r'lkr till ‘e c" lit -i p Hind in tin' fiinin nf n <.<». kjilt. 
and In tin inld^t tb' > i ot tb« idlt ndi r« iir"i b tiub ttli 
Clift Ji'hn Siiuif, \^clrk', I III 
Jink' Mill tin I linit re. mu « p the fli">r 
And nlfl tin dti'l Im tilnd tlie dmir 

f-.ir/f-r, i:ji|-tlr In I1 *i1m rt Mi'>d 

2. To oiillfft jof if h\ tlm usn t»f n rake ; feather 
n'Ksiil»irni‘-l\ oi* lulioriously ; <lra\% or M-rape to. 
^O'tlier, u{i, or ill. 

A?! w a<» rift tip f,,r me j ni:r tb.ankfnl brntln r, 

Til it \t 111 d line nun 11} Milan }«iiir gro i 

i'l'irhrr, ^p'iii|*li I 'nr.ile, f i. 
ba IrnI lien O' • rnf ■ / f ►ami abji t tll)n^ n;.' illi'l t In- < lirm 
tl'iii'-, far till tilings « hlth li id flat autliaiiil' of .scrip 
ture. y‘i/rr/.fM rilgrlnn;:*’, p f,-. 

’lirin" niien clilinnejniinn r- bid In m In s In tlmn 
w liert aid piiijib' r it jMikliiL' Itila tin n“ln - af tlic ji i»t, and 
rah'ii'j out tniditlaiis lil.e ll\ <• co:i!» 

Ifnirthi'rnr Si-i t n i «.dil< will 

3. To m;iki* miiiuto seareli in. im if wit li a rake ; 
look over or thronf;li ctirofully ; ransack: as, 
to ra/:c all liistory for example^. 

Tile slatcsiiiaa ralrF tbe town to Had a plot. 

Siri/f, On Die.nniR, 

4. To p^s^ aloim' with or as if with a scraping' 
motion ; iinpiiitri’ lig^htly iii»om in nmviiif;; liciicc, 
to pUFs over nwiftly; aeonr. 
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Tliy thiindcrB ro.arlng rake the skies, 

Tliy fatal lightning swiftly flics. 

Sandyn, I’araplirase of Ps. Ixxvil. 

Rvery mast, as It passed, 

.Seemed to rake tlio passing clouds. 

Longfclloxc, Sir Humphrey Oilbert. 

6. jV/7r/., to firo u])oii, as a ship, so that tho 
shot. Avill pass loiif^tlnviso along tho dock; firo 
in tho direction of tho length of, as a file of 
soldiers or a parapet; cnriladc. 

They made divers shot through her (licing hut Inch 
bo.artiX aad ro raked her foro and aft ns tlicy must needs 
kill or hurt soinuof the Indians. 

li'uifArr»p, Hist. New riiglaiul, I. ‘220. 

llnkivy a ship is tlie net of cniinonnditig a sliip on (he 
stem or head, so as limt the halls stiall scour the whole 
length of her deekK; which Is one of ttie most dangerous 
Ineident.s that can ha]>pen In a naval action. 

Falconer, Marine Diet. (ed. 177b). 
Of. To cover with oiirih raked together; hnry. 
Sec to role ap, htdow. 

^Vlmnne till poule Is w ent out, A thi bodi In rrtlie rakid. 
Than tlit Itodl that was tank A' Viideuntit, Of alie men is 
blhiitld. Uinamto etc. (Ik Ik T. S.), p. bU. 

To rako hell, to Rcauh, as it were, among the damned, 
Imiilving that the per>oti <ir thing refi-rreil to in the eon. 
text is (-o bad or ro extreme that an eipml could scarcely 
be fouml even in In II. 

rills man 1 broimbt to the geiiond, assuring his excel- 
lency tiiat if t bad ntKed hrll I could not find Ids inatrh for 
Ills r-klll in minilcKItig the covenanters. 

.S'lriVf, .Atriii. of (*npt. (‘relchton. 
To rako up. (O) T*» < o\» r w Ith mideri.al raked or fcr.ipt d 
togrOirr ; Imry t*> overlaying w Ith Iim»s.‘ mnlter : as, niitr* 
0/1 a lire (to co\i r 11 w Iih nslies, as In a Ilreplnre) 
ll< re. Ill tile F inds, 

1 hee Ja rorp«» | I’ll rake «/», llie post nnsanctiaeil 
of mmderoiis I i clier’*. .sAot., I.«'.ar, iv. ti. •.’■'I. 

Ilie I'.ellawes whi m**’ tiny Idowc tlie fire 
riiging I.ii"! (In for« ) w ho^.c wanton flashes 
A t« mb r bn-st rnl'l-tjt In sbamefac't a*ln s. 

Sfitic’^rr, tr. of Dll Itirt.is's Wei ks, I. 2. 
(f*> 'I'odriw from «tbll\b>n orol»scurHy, as sotni tiling far. 
goti* n or nbindaiH d . bring to rem w« d attention ; r« sns- 
ell it'- , ri \ Ive lo* d In a more or h »s oppiobriotis n* ii’-e : 
a«, to role tf/» a forgoth n qirirn 1. 

Nobad) tbbiks ail} more of tlo* late King tban if lie had 
bi • n d< td lifts }eir*, iiol« ** It In* to abuse him and In 
role tl], all bis vlo« s and m|s.I« i d< 

(iretilU, M« imdrs. .111!} P’, Js o. 

To rat. oy.old « I ilins l.a** d <.ti u for got I < n slate «*f tbings, 
afl« r tr* il\ or long us.- h uj burl* d tin rn, D ptofligate. 

Intriv<|. to Int* r. l-iw, .\pp. Ilk.p i"”. 
II. infm/f*. 1. To IIS*’ II rako; work willj n 
I'd.o, osp.-i’iallv ill di:iv.iin 2 top thor liny or 
^rraiii. — 2. To mako vojindi with or iis if with a 
rako; sri’k ilthjp titlv for .‘-oiijothiiii^ ; J»ry; poor 
hofo am! thoro. 

I bo».* o bo ( ike pb i«tire to b«- all llilr Ilf** time nilcui » 
In tlie I all!,. lid of old .\bl*b s and t'ltlodrals 

Hl’t. i ng . Iv. 

Itut wbat pb I* it lo rot-* into (lie rofi • or to re 

[iroVe tbr* \ b • s of a d« g« to rat* age? 

-innon", II. ill 

TAkc-f r.ik),n. [< MI!, nr/^ (iiKo rrri/' )• ^ 
mrii, a p.ith {tii^mru, a nver-p:»fhh from tlio 
root of ni< / 1 : »•••«• tml', (’f. rah’J^ r.] A 
( onr-o, way. ro.ad. or path. 

Kvdes one a r iwndann* . and bis ro/le b.d-b •. 

.»/■ rU .Irf/or- (K I'. T. s ». 1 . 

O'lt of tlie rule of il*i«}«m s r* ime Mild be 10 viie 

/iin; .l/o'’lon'fer, J» Ilf*. 

r«Tkc'-* (r.ik). ♦. I.; prot ami )»]». rohit. jipr. 
rol iiiij. (Ilarlv imol. I!. aNo mil ; < MI!. 
nilfii, < AS. rmioM. run. tako a r-onr^'O, = . 

mill, THU h:i''lil\; mixoilwith MI!. mihn,riii/- 
h n. ri i/h n. i I«’o|. r« i/ o, w amlor: M’o roll n, j 

1, '!%» tako a com *.«• ; moM*; proeooil, [Oh- 
‘.oloto op prov. r.iif^. ami Sootrh.j 

1 111 n I ’.iris tiproi !■} I tbe I'* ri Inns bv in w illi . 
kidhontb' right f}ile rntir In fnrtfi, 

And D'lint t Into b ii> II n (ili a binm will. 

Ii •*rveti'in ff TVie/ il*. 11 J S ), 1 
Noll piss «e to file Ihdd bcgg.ir 
'1 b it rnt'd Mir tin* hill 

llf-l lUut the lie rittr (I'blld s 1*. ill »d«, V ps'.t. 

2. Uihunfinif- (o) < If ji liaw k, to raiigo w ildly ; 
fly w i«lo of till’ bMino. 

'Hair t.nik wio all of Indidng. tenns of art, 

Id* t ami r* « ling J* '■" s. ], i^h and lure 
* **10 is toM nobi* In pnlci. •*!*» clietk at pb 
Nor w ill I’be riit' ; tin re Is im b isein -s in her.” 

Tf‘n«»//"ri, Mtrlin and \’l\len. 
(/») tif a dog, to follow a wrong courM*. See 
tho (piolation. 

All young dogs are apt to rule’ that to hunt witli 
tiieJr moes rboe to the gnnimk following their hlrtlsby 
tlie tnnk r.illnr (hm by the wind. 

Sjmrteinan’t Ga;elterr, i>. tOfl. 
To rake about, to g.id or wander nlKUit. jSeotch.) 

rake** (raiw)* **•» i»n’t. and pp. rohit, rol- 
unf. [< OSw. rolo, jiroject, reach (rolti from, 
roardi ovi’r, jrrojoel). =r Dan. rojir, project, pro- 
trmh', jnl out; iilliod to AS. rercoii, stretch: 
Hce n»<7.d, r<7(7rl,] I, ii/fivDis. To incline from 


' rakehellonian 

tho perpendicular or tho horizontal, as tho mast, 
stem, or storn of a ship, tho rafters of a roof, 
tho end of a tool, etc. See the noun. 

Tlic stem, when viewed in the sheer plan, rakes aft, tho 
hounding line being straight, and makingan obtuse angle 
witli tho lino forming the boundary of tlic buttock. 

Thcarle, Naval Arch., § 107. 

II, Irons. To give a rako to; cause to inclino 
or slope. [Rare.] 

TiVery face in it (tho theater] commanding the stage, 
and the whole ro admirably raked and turned to that cen- 
tic that a hand can scarcely move in the great assemblage 
without the movement being seen from thence. 

Dickenst, Uncommercial Traveller, Journey ill. 

rake'* (rak), )(. [< jYr/.'c^, t.] 1. Inclination or 

slope away from a pci'pondieular or a horizontal 
lino. The rake of a ship’s mast is its Inclination back- 
ward, or rarely (In some peculiar rigs) forward; that of 
Its stem or Its stern (tlie fore rake and tlie rake aft of the 
ship) Is the slope Inward from the upper works to tho keel : 
also called /lanf/. (Bee cut under pofonifir.) The rako of 
a roof Is Its jiltcli or slope from the ridge to tlic caves. Tlic 
rake of a saw-tooth Is the angle of inclination which a 
straight line draw n tiiroiigh the middle of the base of the 
tooth and its point foniiR with a radius also drawn throngli 
the middle of tlie base of the tooth ; of a cutting.tool, the 
slope h'wkwnnl ond downwiird from the edge on either 
side or both siiles. Rake In a grindlng-mlll is a sloping 
or want of balance of the runner, producing undue pres- 
sure at one etlge. 

2. In eniil-miniiuj, « series of thin layers of 
Ironstone lyitit: so near each other that thev 
can all ho w’orkctl tofjethcr. [Dcrhy.shire, Enp.'l 

rako* (nik), n. [Ahhr. of rolrhrU, tilt, of ralrl.'} 
An idle, dissolute person; one who pocs ahoiit 
in search of vicioii.s pleasure; a lihertinc; an 
idle iiersim of fashion. 

^\’(’ ln\ e now and tlien rales In the habit of Homan sen. 
ators, and grave polltleians in tlie dre«s of rakes, 

Steele, Spectator, No. 14. 

1 am in a fair ^Vny to be easy, were it not for a Club of 
Ttmab’ I'akn wbt>, under ]>rctencc of taking their Inno. 
r«Mit ramble", forRt>otIi, and diverting tlie Spleen, seldom 
fail t(* pbgiii- me twice or tlirice n day to Cheapen Tea, 
or Iniy a .skrei n. . , . These Fake* are your Idle Ladles 
ef rii'lilon, wlio, having natlilng to do, imploy tliemselves 
in tumbling over my Ware. Steele, Spectator, No. yiJfl. 

Ttikc* (ink). l>ret.nnd j>p. rr//.rd, ppr. rol:- 
IN//. [< ni/v'l, I’o ])lay the jiart of a rake; 
lead a di’-sidute, df’hanelied life ; jiraetise lewd- 
new’s. 

'I D bl« own fault, tliat will rttlr and drink when he is 
but Ju^t craw led i.iit of bis grav e. 

Sirift, .tournal to Stella, xx. 

Wi.tnen bid tin Ir m‘ck«, and NcH’d their face*, 

Nor romiMl, nor rak'd, nor star’d at public places. 

ShrndKve, Kjdl, to Dmlvley's t’leonc. 

rnkc-dredge (rfikMrej), n, A eomhined rako 
anddred^'e iiM'd for collecting specimens in nat- 
tiral lii‘'t/)ry. n |« a In .ivy .\.«haped iron frame, to the 
anil'* of \*Iiicli Inn* of Iron annul with long, tldn, Rhari> 
tn lb, arratigi d like lliose of a lake, are luilled back to 
luck. A ncLuigular frame of rouinl Inm, supporting a 
di > p and line dmlge ml. is jiLki d bildnd tlie rake, to rc- 
ct ive and n tain tlie anliiud-* rakeil from the mud f»r p.md. 

rakee, n. See roli. 

rakC'hcad (iTik'hed), n. In /fr/*., a hearingrep- 
re’sohtlng the head of a rako, or, more usually, 
four or live hooks or curved teeth inserted in n 
short rod. 

rakohcll (nik'hel), o. ami n. [A coiTuptiou of 
lol 1 1, siunilaling roh r., + ohj. In 1 1, as if one 
so had as to ho found only hy raking licll, or 
one St) reckless a’' to rake Iiell (in douldo allu- 
sion to I he ^'hiirnurniif of licdD*: sec A// mur- and 
hnrmir^): see rol* I, ami cf. in role hiU, under 
ni/./l, r.] I. o. Dis'-olute; hase; profligate. 
And f ure aw nv , amid their rakehell hamls, 

’liny splde a I-nly left all MiccourlcS'e. 

Sjh-n^rr, I*. ()., V. xl. 44. 

n, n. A n ahfindoned fellow; a wicked wretch; 
esjteeially, a dissolute fidlow; a rake. 

I thought it giMxl. mci-«'!'vry’. tmtl mybaundtn duty to 
acquaint your gootlin w Ith tlie abom [liable, w ieked, and 
*li (• «l.ible bcbavlour of all llu'‘e row sty, raggeil rabble* 
mint I'f rOitc-A<'f/<. that iimUr the jintence of great mis- 
ery, «U''i.i«e'‘, nml ollur Innumerable calamltit". wlileh 
tiny f« Ign tlinuigli great liyp<Mfi<y, d<* win and g dn 
gre'it alms In all places wliire tliey wily wamlir, to tlic 
niter deluding of tlie giKul givers. 

Hannan, ('nvent for riu*n tor?, p. 11. 

A sort of lewil that care neither for (tod nor 

tbe devil. J! xfoni"in, Kvtry Man In lil’^ Ilnmour, Iv. 1. 

A rah hell of tbe town, wliose character h Ret oil vvltli 
no otiier aecompllxbment but exce.'slv c imHlIgallty, pro- 
f.meui'»s inti m|>er.uice, and lust, Is rew anled w Itli a lady 
of great fortune to reji.ilr lil'v own, wlileh Ills vices had 
almost ruined. 5in/f, Against Al»oliblilng Christianity. 

rakohelloniant (lak-he-lo'ni-iin), u. [< rokc- 
lirfi + -onion, ns in JUihi/lonidn, etc.] A wild, 
dissiduto fellow; n rakeheU. [Rare.] 

T have lieeii a man of tlic tow n, or rather a man of wit, 
and liave been confess'd a beau, and admllled Into the 
family of tlie roAc/if/fom’an/r. 

Toni Lroirn, Works, II. ^13. {Davies.) 
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rakehelly (rak'Lol-i), a. [< ralxhcU + -i/i. Cf. 
ral-chj.l Like or chai'actoristic of a rakolioll. 

I Bcorne and spue out the route of our ragged 

rjTiuTs. Spcmcr, Shcp. Cal., Dctl. 

Di.'Sipatcd, not to say rakehelly, countenances. 

J. Payn, Mysterj* of Mirbridge, p, 32, 

rakelt, «. and n. [Early mod. E. also rahjl, 
1 ^ 1 '. racheJ; < ME. ralxl, ral;tc, raclc, ral-yl, 
iiiivty, rash, ivlld, < leel. rcil.'iiU, rcWall, wan- 
dering, unsettled (< Iccl. rrilca, wander, roam: 
'-ee cf. Sw. dial. rnll:c\, a vagabond, < 

rnl.lln, wander, rore, freq. of ral:a, mu hastily : 
.‘■ee raJ.c-, Cf. Icel. rxlxH, Sw. riVxl, Dan. 
rxl ft, a hound, lout, used ns .a term of .abuse.] 

1. a. Ea'-li: hasty. 

0 rah 7 hand, to doou so foule .amy?. 

Chancer, Manciple s Talc, 1. 174. 

II. )>. A dissolute man. See 
rakelt, '• i- [.ME. ralclcn; < raid, r/.] To act 
iM&ldy or liu'^tily. 

Xe I nyl not raklc ns for to gi'cven licre. 

Chancer, Tioilns, iii. 1G42. 

rakelnesset, [< ME. nJ.'c/arvsr, haste, rash- 
ness; < rdUcl + Hnstuiossj rashness, 

o cverj* man, be war of rnArZnc/iN', 

No tro\\e no tliyng withoutvn strong witncs'c. 

Chaucer, Manciple's Tale, 1. 170. 

rakelyt, n. [< ralcr^ + -h/i. Cf. ralrhdhj.] 
Rakish; rnkchoUy. 

Our ralehj young Follows live as much hy Ihcir Whs 
a^ ever. C. Shad\''cU, Kiimonrs of the Army (1713). 

raker (rfi'kcr), n. [< ME. rttUerv, rdkyn'; < 
raid 4* -/rE] 1. One who or that whiclirakos. 
Spccitlcrlly — (o) A person ulio uses n r.ikc; formerly, a 
sea\enger or strecl-clcatier. 

Their bneint'i*! was declare*! tube that they should hire 
pcr«"jis callod rakcr^, with c.arts, to clean the streets and 
cairy away the <Uit ami 111th thereof, umlcr a penalty of 
10 .. Mnuhnr, lyuidon Labour and London Poor, 11. 232. 
{/•) Amaohlnofor raking h.ay, straw, ctc.,liy horse or other 
p'lwtT. (0 An inetinmcnt for raking out the ashes fiom 
a the or grate; in l<'c*imnti\(‘.s « self-acting contrivance 
for cle.siung the grate, (d) A gun so placed as to mko an 
cncmi’s ve^H‘1. 

Down ! she '? \\ elcome to us . 
r.vriT nnn to Ids charge! man her I' the Imw well, 
And pl.ico jour ralcn right, 

ruichrr, Dnulde Marriage, 11. 1. 
(r) A pKce of Iron having pointed ends licnt at right 
angle? in oppnelte directions. use<l f«ir raking out decayed 
mortar from the Joints of old vvalls, in onlcr to icplaec It 
with new moftar, 

2. A nikc-liko row of internal branchial arch 
upjtondaffOK of Boino fislio.s. See (jiU^rukev, 

rakery (nVkor-i), ». [< rakc^ 4- -on/.] The con- 
duct 'or practices of a rake; di.s.«oluteuoss. 
[■Rare.] 

He . . . in<ttntctcd his lordship In nil the rakcry and 
intrigue? of the lewd town. 

Jhycr XoTth, f/ortl Oiillfoid, II. 300. 

rakeshamef (nlk'shain), n. [< nr/.rf, v., + ohj. 
sUamr, a., a^cif ‘one who gathers shame to liiin- 
Holf E fonned in moral atnonclinent of rakcheU.'] 
A vile, di^-eoluto wretch. 

Tormentors, rook*, and ralefihnvxcit, sold to lucre. 

Milton, Ilcfomiatlon in Lng., U. 

rakestalet (rak'stal), 7I. [Also dial, rakcstclc; 
< rn/.'c^ + filttlA, .s^o/ 2 ,] A rako-lmndlo. 

That t.ale is not worth n ralcftrlr. 

CUnnecr, Wife of liatli's Tale, 1. 03. 

rake-vein (rnk'van), v* In IcatUfiiininr/, in Eng- 
land, a vortical or liighly inclined fissurc-voin, 
ns distinguished from tlie flat-voin, or flat, ami 
the pipe-vein (n mass of oro filling an irregu- 
larly elongated caveni-Iike opening). [Derhy- 
shiro, Eng.] 

raki, rakee (rnk'e), 7n [< Turk, rnki, spirits, 
brandy. Of. arrnckj roc/:^E] A colorlc.ss aro- 
matic spirituous licpior, prepared from grain- 
spirit, as in Greece, or from distilled grape- 
juice, tis in the Levant. 

The hill-men on puch occaflions consume a coarse sort of 
rakee made from corn. 

ir. IF. Iltwdl, Diary In India, II. 181. 
Haw grain Bpirit, which Is used in tlie country for mak- 
ing raki, u, S. Cone. Hep., No. Ixviil. (1880), p. (510. 

rakingl (m'king), «. [< JIE. rahjngc; verbal 

n. of rahcl, n.] 1. T)io art of u.sing a rake ; a 
gatliering or clearanco with or ns if with a 
rako ; also, tlint which is raked or raked uji. 
hut such a raldny was never seen 
As tlie raldny o’ tlic Huillcn Orccii. 

Battle of Pentland //i7Z« (Cliilcl’a llallnUs, VII. 242). 
2. Tlio act of raking into or exploring Bomo- 
Miing; hence, a rigid scrutiny or examination; 
a depreciatory overhauling; censorious criti- 
cism. 

Tlie average common sclmol received n raldny which 
would even gratify the 8harj>-8ct critical appetite. 

Jour, of Education, XVIIl. ISO. 
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raking^ (ra'king),j).ff. [Ppr.ofrfl/i<jl,a.] Such 
as to rake : as, a raking tire, 
raking^ (racking), j). a, [Ppr. of rakc^, v."] In- 
clining; having a rako or inclination— Raking 
bond, molding, etc. Sco tho nouns, 
xaking-piece (ra'king-pes), «. 1. In a bridge- 
centering, a piece laid upon the sill supported 
by tho footing or impost of a pior. Upon tho rak- 
ing*plcccs rest tho striking-plates, which support the ribs 
of the centering, and arc driven in to allow the centering 
to drop clear when tbo arch Is completed. 

2. In a theater, a low and pointed bit of sconory 
used to mask an iuclino. 
rakish^ (ni'kish), a. [< rakc^ + -as7<I.] 
haring an unusual amount of rako or inclina- 
tion of tho masts, as a ve.ssel. Tho piratical 
craft of former times wero distinguished for 
their rakish build. 

But when they found, as they soon did, tliat tho beauti- 
ful, raWsA-looking schooner was averse to piracy, and care- 
less of plunder, . . they declared first neutrality, then 
adhesion. Whyte Melville, White Itosc, II. i. 

rakish- (ra'kish), a. [< rnFce^ + •ish^.'] 1 . Re- 
sembling or given to tho practices of a rake; 
given to a dissolute life; lewd; debauched. 

The arduous task of converting a raldMt lover. 

Macaulay. 

2. Jaunty. 

rakishly (ra'kish-li),rrf/r. [< ro/.iVZ/S -}- -Zy2.] i. 

Ill a rakisli or dissolute manner.— 2. Jauntily, 
rakishness^ (ra'kish -nes), n. [< raktsh^ + 
-7fr.w.] Tho aspect of a rakish vessel, 
rakishiiess- (ni'kish-nos), v. [< rakish^ + 
->7tvv.s*.] 1. The clinracter of being rakisli or 

dissolute; dissoluteness. 

If the lawyer had been presuming on Mrs. Tmusomo a 
ignorance as a woman, or on the stupid rakiehncufs of the 
original heir, the new heir would prove to him that he 
had calculated rashly. George Eliot, IVHx Holt, ii. 

2. Jamitiness. 

rakket, »» A Middle English fom of r«r/ri. 
raklef, t\ /. A variant of utkcl. 
rakshas, rakshasa (rak'shas, rak'shn-sil), v. 
[Skt.] Til Iliitd. myth.y ono of a class ot evil 
spirits or genii. They arc cmelinonstcrfl, frcfjucntlng 
ciancterlcs, devouring liiinmii belng8, nml assuminc nny 
f hape at pleaMirc. They arc generally hideous, but some, 
e«j»ec!ally the female-*, alliiro hy their beauty. 
Rakusian (ru-ku'si-au), ». C-^Vr-] A momher 
of n Christian sect mcnlioncd by INTohammodan 
writers as having fonnorly <'.\istod in Arabia. 
Little is known of it, but its tenets amioar to 
bo ti further eomiption of those of the ifen- 
dteans or Sahians. Jlhtuf. 
rale (rid)* [< R- rd/c, OP. mo/e, ro.s/e, Kit- 
tling in tho throat. < P, rdlcr, OF. rnHn\ rattle, 
< LG. ralclcn, raiebu Kittle: soo rattle, Cf. 
jvn/E] In paihohy an nbiionnal sound heard 
on auscultation of tho lungs, additional to ami 
not merely a modification of tho iionnal re- 
spiratory murmur. — Cavernous rfile. See cniYra- 
Crepitant rfl-le. a verj’ fine ci-ackllng nllc heard 
during innpinitioii In the first stage of piieutnnnin. Also 
calk’d v<-sicnlarrdlc . — Dry rAle, a mm-biibbllng respiia- 
lory n'dc, caiiBcd by constriction of a bronchial tube or 
larger nir-nass.agc. The high-pKched whistling dr>' nilo is 
called a fiinlantnUe, and the low-pitched snoring ilr>’ nlle 
Is c.aUcd ftsomrrouvrdfc.— Moist rdles, bubbling riles, fine 
or coarse, produced by liquid or scinlliquld In the bron* 
cliial tubes, bronchi, trachea, or larynx.— Pleural r&le, 
nn nhnnriiinl sound produced within tlie plenm, ns n fric- 
tion sound, or mct.alllc tinkling, or a Biiccu'sslon sound.— 
Subcrepltant rfUc, n verj' fine biniicliial bubhlliig lAlc. 
— VcBlciUar rfLle. Same as crejntant rCilc. 

Balfsia (ralC'si-ji), ». [NL. (Berkoloy), iinmod 
ill honor of Joliii Jtalfx, nii English hotiinist.] 
A small genus of olive-brown seaweeds of the 
class I’lucoapnrr.r, lyjio of fho order Italfsiaccn'. 
'J'lioy arc ratlicr aiiiall lioinely plants, Rroiving on atones, 
rocks, or the shcliB of inollusks nnd ciustnccans. Tiirco 
species arc found on the New Ihigland const. 

Ralfsiaceaa (rult-si-a.'s<;-e), v. pi. [NL., < litilj- 
nin + -«ce/e.] An order of olive-brown sea- 
weeds, typified liytlio geiiiis Ilnifxia. Tticfromla 
are Iiorlront.atly expaniled, aonictlnica cnistaccona; arnt 
tract tllcatton ts tn ratacd spots, composed of a few club- 
sliaped paiaptiyses and sptierold.at sporangia, 
rail. An ablireviatioii of raltcittaiido. 
ralleiitando (rid-lon-tnn'dq), n. [It., ppr. of rfi!- 
Iciilarc = P. ralcntir. Blacken, relent, abate, re- 
tard: SCO relent.'] In /nitxic, boeoiniiig slower; 
with decrca.sing rapidity. A\ro rallcntalo. Ab- 
breviated iv/H. C'oniparorifnrrfoiirfoand rilcnniii. 
ralliancef (ral'i-nns), «. [< rnlhj^ + -anec.] 
Tlie act of rallydrig. [Rare.] Tm]>. Diet. 
Eallidffi (ral'i-do), n. j>l. [NL., < Jlatlns + 
-idx.] A family of paludicolo grallatorial pro- 
eocial birds, typified by the genus Itallm, nnd 
divided into Iledlinic, GaUhiidimc, nnd Fidicime, 
or rails, gallinules, and coots, to whicb some add 
Oci/dromimeanAJIimanloniitJiinie; tho rails and 
their allies. There nro upward of 160 species, found 


rally 

in nearly all parts of the world, in swjimps and marshes. 
See cute under coot, yallinttle, Porzana, and Rallitx. 

rallier^ (ral'i-er), n. [< ralUjt- + -Cfl.] One 
who rallies or reassembles; one who reunites, 
as disordered or scattered forces. 

rallier^ (ral'i-er), a. [< ralbfi + -erl.] Ono 
who rallies or banters. [Bare.] Imp. Diet, 

ralliform (ral'i-form), a. [< NL. ralliforniis, 
< Snlliis, a rail, + L. forma, form.] Having 
the stiTioture of or an affinity with the rails ; ral- 
line in a broad sense ; of or pertaining to tho 
Eulliformes. 

Ealliformes (r,al-i-f6r'inez), n. pi [NL. , pi. of 
ralliforniis: see ralliform.] A superfamily of 
paludicolo preoocial grallatorial birds, repre- 
souted by the family Eallidx in a broad sense, 
containing the rails and their allies, as distin- 
guished from tho Gruiforntes, or related birds 
of tho crtino tj^po. 

EallinK (ra-li'no), n.pl. [NL., < EalUis 4- -tiia;.] 
Tho leading subfamily of Eallida;, including the 
genus Ealltts nnd related genera; the rails. The 
species are strictly pnltiilicole; tho body is greatly com- 
pressed ; the form tapers In front, .and is thick-set behind, 
with a short tipped-up tail ; the wings nro short and 
rounded ; the tail has twelve feathers ; the thighs are very 
muscular, and tlio fiank-fcathcrs arc notably colored; the 
tiblio arc naked below ; the tarsi are scutellate in front ; 
and the toes arc long, cleft to the base, and not lobed or 
obviously margined, Besides Jlallus, tbe leading genera 
arc Porzaiia and Crex. There are about 60 species, found 
in most countries. 

ralline (ral'in), n. [NL., < TfnHa.s + -hici.] Pcb; 
taining or related to the genus Ealltts or fam- 
ily ifoihVi.T ; resembling a rail; ralliform in a 
naiTow' sonso. 

rallum (rnl'nm), pi. ralla (-ii). [L., < ra- 

(Icrc, scrape, scratch: soo rasei, rnret.] An 
implement used as a scraper by husbandmen 
among tbo Romans, consisting of a straight 
handle and a triangular hlado.— Rallum-shaped, 
RrowiiiK wider towiird tlie end nnd tenninnting squarely, 
ns the Idnde of n stylus, 

Eallus (ral'iis), «. [NL., < P. rale, OP. rasle, a 
rail: soern/N.] Tho loading genus of Rctifhia!, 
containing tho true rails, water-rails, or marsh- 
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hens, having thehill longorthan tho head, slen- 
der, compressed, and decurred, with long nasal 
groove and linear subbasal nostrils, and tho 
coloration plain below, but with conspicuously 
handed flanks. See raili. 
rallyl (ral'i), t>. ; prot. and pp. rallied, ppi'. ral- 
l!l<ng. [Early mod. E. rallic, < OF. rallier, ra- 
licr, P. rallier, rally, < ro-, again, -1- alter, ailicr, 

hind, ally: see od.i/t, and cf. jrh/l and rriyS.] I_ 

traits. 1. To bring together or into order again 
hy urgent ofl'ort; urge or bring to reunion for 
^ioint action; bonce, to draw or call together 
m general for a common purpose : as, to ralUj 
a disorganized army; to rtillij voters to tho 
polls. 

There 'b no help now ; 

The nrniy ’s bcntter’il all, thrntigh discontent, 

Not to lie rallied up in hiisto to liclp this. 

Fletcher, Loyal Subject, iii. 1. 

2. To call u]) or (ogotkor, unite, draw, gather 
np, eoneoutrato, etc., energeticjilly. 

Prompts them to rally all (licir BOpltistr>' 

Decay of Christian Piety. 

Orasplng his foo In niortnl agony, iic Tallied his Btrcngth 
for a final blow. Prescott, Ford, and Isa., Ii. 7. 

Philip rallied liimscU, nnd tried to speak up to tlie old 
standard of respectability. 

Mrs. Gaskcll, Sylvia’s Lovers, xxxlv. 

II, intr(in.<}. 1. To eomo together or into or- 
der again \rith Imsto or ardor ; roimite enor- 
gelically; honco, to gather or become conjoined 
for a cormnon end ; cohere for aid or support. 

And then wc rally'd on the hills. 

E2> and H'or Them A\ Willie (Child’s Ballads, VII. 2G0> 
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They rallied rouiul their flags, ami renewed the assault. 

The Cenlimj, XXIX. 297. 

2. To coluo into renowod oiiorpy or action; ac- 
quiro now or renewed strongtli or vigor; un- 
dergo restoration or recovery, oitlior partial or 
complete: as, the market rallied from its de- 
pression; the patient rallied about midnight. 

Innumerable parts of matter chanced then to rally to- 
cetlier and to form themselves Into this new woild. 

2'illr>fsotu 

Catholicism hadrnfhVd, and had driven hack Protestant- 
ism even to the German Ocean. 

Macaulay, Von llanko's Hist. Popes. 

rallyi (ral'i), pi. rallies (-iz). [< ralh/'^, r.] 

1. A rapid or iirdoiit reunion for effort of .any 
kind; a renewal of energy in .joint action; a 
quick recovery from disorder or <lispersion, ns 
of a body of troops or other jier.sons. — 2. 
Tlicat., specilically, tho general scramble or 
chase of all the players in a pantomime; a 
mCdee of pantomimists, as at tho end of a 
transformation scene. 

The last pci'iio (if all, which in modern pantomime fol- 
lows ujion the shadowj chase of the charaiters called the 
rally. Kiicyc lirit., XVIII. 2Ul. 

3. In lairn-tc)nn.'s\ tliv ndurn of tho ball over 
tlie not from ono side to tlio other for a numiior 
of times con'^ooiitivcdy. — 4. A quick recovery 
from a stati' of depression or e.vliaustion; re- 
newal of energy or of vigorous action; return 
to or toward tlie prior or normal condition, as 
in disease, trade, aetivi* exertion of any kind, 
ete.: as, a ndly iti the eourst' of a disease; a 
luilli/ in priees. 

['ho two stand to one anntlicr like men; rally hdluWR 
rally til «iniok suecev-lon, each lighting a-* If he tlionght 
tt> lim>h the nhole thing out of hand. 

Iluyhi-.*, T<im Prown nt I’ngh), It. f». 

rally- (ral'i), r.\ pret. and pp, ;v///nd, ppr. r<t/- 
hinKj. [< F. ntt/nr, rail: see rod''.] I. trail'!. 
'['o jittaek with raillery; treat nitli Jocose, sa- 
tirical, or sarcastic nlcasantry: make merry with 
in regard to soim*l lung; j»oke fun at; (jui?:. 
Stn'i’i'on had long confo«sM hh amorous pdn. 

\\ hich ga\ t'orlnna ralh^d with dl-dalii. 

(•au, I'll*' I'an, I in. 

Sn. ike has just heen rnt/i/i'»i-Mne on <»ur innlml att.o h 
nil 111. x7(*th/<i/i, SoIiim.I fttr Seandal, t 1. 

-Svn. /iiTfifcr, el( (Pee M/i/rr), Joke, <|nif, t*’a-e. 

n, iiitraiis. To ii-e pleu'-untr\ **r satirical 
merriment. 

.In\i mil has railed more wittllj than Homo*' ha« rnlltfil, 
hn/iirn, (trig and Prog, of S.itlr*'. 

Till- gi'iilieinaii tin Init of nti) man I know. 

(•<1 h( (oniih hli rld)( nh' upon a eireiitn'>tam‘i' w hleh \oti 
.IK 111 Join luart Hot unwilling togrant him to wit, that 
^ot| an giiiltj of an *. \i e'>i In botnet hi ng w hii h (i in Itxi If 
i.iinhihh. .SV/-/-/**. s|m lalof, Vo IJJ 

r»llly- (ral'i), a, f< nilly-, r.] An exercise of 
good liiiinor or .sat ii leal merriment. [Ware. ] 

rallyingly (ral'i-ing-lii. ailr. In a rallying, 
lianteniig. <»r qiii/zieal manner. [Kare.] 

' What' tirid alie'irl), .Imoit's would l»e Puect“«or'‘ 
asks f-he /(//. II Hrntiyhtnii, I*oetor i'npid U. 

rallying-point (ral'i-ing-jioint). M. A plac*-, 
person, or thing at oi’ about iiich persons rally, 
or come togel her for act ion. 

ralph (ralfn H. [Appar. from the ]HT--omil 
name A’*//////.] • 1. An alleged or imagined evil 
snii’it who does niisehief in a printing-lioiise. 
[Fnnter-^’ ‘'iang, I'hig.] — 2. A familiar name 
of the ra\en, ( itrni.s ctinu'. 

ralstonite (ral'ston-it), a. [After .1. tlrier 
of Norristown. Fennsy I vnnia. ] A tlu 
oride ('f aluminium and calcium, oeenrring ii. 
transparent isometne octaliedroiis \\ ith cryiditn 
in (Treeiilainl. 

ram^ (ram). II. [< Ml'], nun, raiinnr, nnn, < AS. 
nun. rninm. rom ; = 1). ram = Midi. Idi. ram 
:= 011(1. ram, rammu, MHO. ram, (1. ramm, a 
ram, mah' sheep. Hence rain~. (’f. raiir^.] Tlie 
male of the slim-p. (Ins arils, and other ovine 
(piadrufieds ; a liiii. Ser* »*uts nnder (Iris and 
ijiiadi /rern(o/s._Tho Ram. Arlc-, mic of the signs mid 

consti ll.itimis of the 7odi.u-. .See 

ram- (ram), II. [< MI'], ram, rammi. < AS. ram, 
ramm = I>. ram, m., = MIIH. t}. rammr, f., a 
battering-iam ; <»rig. a jmrtienliir use of ram^, 
in allusion to the way a ram uses Ids head in 
fighting.] 1. An instrument for haltering, 
oriisldng. butting, or driving l)y impact. Siicdil 
e.'illy— (a) S.ime as balh nny-nun. 

bring up joiir ram-* 

Ami with their ai mtd tie. ids in.ik*' tlie fort t»ilter 

Th Ichrr, Itonduea, iv. 1. 
(//) A PoW'l pointed proji'ethm nr hrak Jutting from the 
iiow of a w ar*ve®sel, used both in aiieleiit and in recent 
times for cnishliig in an eaeiny’s vessel hv lieliig driven 
against it. See def. 2, and cut nnder nnftolnn. (c?) Tlie 
heavy w'cight of a plte-*trlvlng machim', which falls ujion 
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the head of the pile : Bumo ns monkey, 3. (d) Tho piaton 
ill the Ini’Ro cylinder of a hyilraullc press, (e) A lioopecl 
spar used in Rinp-huildiiiR for moving timbers by n Jolt- 
ing blow on Iho end. (/) In melal-tvorlciny, a Btcain-ham- 
mcr used in forming n bloom. 

2. A steam sliij) of war armed at the prow be- 
low tbo Avater-liiio witli a lieav'y metallic beak 




Until. <T, Inw -rudder. 


or Bpur, intended to dcslro}' nn enemy’s ship 
by the force of collision, 'j’ho henk Is often so far 
independent of the vital striictiireof the ship that, In tlio 
event of n nerloiiR collision. It may be carried away with- 
out essential Iniiiiy to tho ship to which it belongs. Seo 
also cutfluiiib'rcroA-. — Hydraulic ram. Sco hydrnulie. 
ram- (ram), r. ; prot. and ]»p. rammed, ]>pr. ram- 
mniij. f< MK. rammrn, ram, ram; ef. D. ram- 
mni = MIjG. rammrn, ram, batter, = G. rammen, 
ram, bore or drivo in (> Dan. rammr, hit, strike, 
ram, drive); from (ho noun: see r/mA, a.] I. 
tnin.'i. 1. To si like with a ram; drive a ram or 
similar object against ; batter: as, tlie two ves- 
sels tried to ram each other. — 2. To force in; 
drive d<iwn or (ogellier: as, to ram down a car- 
tridge; to ram a charge; to ram piles into tho 
earth. 

Somewhat of tn'pldntlon might beohsentd In his man- 
ner us he ritutinfd down the ballH. 

Harhnui, Ingohlshy Legends, 1. H3. 

3. To fill or eompact hy iiouiiding or driving. 

I.ody I.r» No man shall e\er c(*me w Ithin in) gates. 

Men. /’*'♦ \\ tit tlmti rom up tb) p«»rob bold? 

Marthm at\d lUtrk'frd, Insatiate Ponnt*'s«, |, 

A lUteb . . was tilled w Mb sonu' sound materials, and 
ratnm <{ to make tlu foiimlation solbl. 

Jrhutliiu’t, Ancient (’*»!n«, p. 70. 

4. To stuff as if with a ram: cram. 

by the D»rd. a buck-basket* nimimvf me In with foul 
slilits uml smocks, socks, foul i-toekltigs, greasy napkin*. 

.v7mA , M n. of W.. ill. 1st. 

Tin > raininr in gr* .it pib * of wimhIc. wideli the) la> ^ • ry 
*b * j> * (Tudbles, J. 

iKi md bring >«uir ,r«<*i*,)our pdltlelaii, unle**) on can 
ram up Ids inottth with el«i\es 

i:. Jmf.m, Poetaster, 111. 1. 

II. nifretnv. To heat or jtound anything, in 
.nil) (d the tran.^-itivi' si'iises of mm. 

S«i was It lm|*o's|ltle tliat the wah of h'il*'bosh«»ulil f.tll 
dow m-. being nett In r \ mb rmini *1 nor >et rnninirtf nt w Itli 
englm*. IlaUuut'f Vi'yayf*, II. 3;i|. 

l imllng that be eoiibl do m» g*M*il 1*) rriniiiii'»w ^^lth 
l«v‘s of tlmlw-r. In* s* t one of the gal* * *»ii lire. 

/.’.iron, Hen. ATI, 

\\ till all file watelifiiliM -sand all the skill in tbewi»rld, 
l( woubt iw futib* t*» iitti mid to pa-* ibrougb the r« :d ice- 
pick wblioiit a ^Idp ioilll for rnnmo'ter. 

.v.-Afr*/ and .v try. Ue-cile of Cre*'!)', j» li'si. 

r<Tm*^ (ram), a. [< led. ramr, .'•Irong (niiiditja, 
htnuigly), = Sw. ram, strong, pcrh'et, mere 
(f II ram lanidi, *n jmi-fi'ct hoor’). = Dan. ram, 
.‘-Itarp. acrid, rank, iin'rc (rom ji/d'^h. *piin* .lut- 
islF).] 1. Strong: as a prdix, very: ii'-cd as 
n prefix III ramsharUr. ramhn.stion.s, etc. — 2. 
Strong'*'Ccnl('tl; stinking: a'-, ram us a fo\. 
Latham, 

Haiiiadan,Ilainadhan (riim-a-daii'). ». [Also 
/.Vimomn, J!ama<l:aii, and lihamazaii ; = F. 
ramazan, ramadan = Sp. ramadan = Fg. rama- 
daii, nmiddo = Turk. iVrs. ivimordn, < Ar. ra- 
maddn.Ww name of I lie 91 h montli of the Arosleni 
year, < niimd {ramad), he inuited or hot.] Tho 
iiinth month of tin' Moliamineduii year, and tho 
porioil of (he iiniiiml thirty day.sMiist or Mohnin- 
inedan Lent, rigidly observed daily from dawn 
until sunset, when all restrictions are removed. 
The lunar reckoning *»f the Molnmuie*I:ni calcmhirhringR 
its rceiirrence aliout t b ten days f.irller each year, fo that 
it p'o**-s through all the fch'-oiis Fiicces«l\ely lu u cycle 
of ;d*oul tidily three yeai-s; but II I* FUpp*i«ed lliat wlieu 
It was naiuetl It was regularly oin' of the hot m*Hdl>«, 
tliKrtjgh Itinisolar reek*»niiig. The eh»seof the fast Is fol- 
low i«l by the threi* dayh’ feast railed the Lcf»T Hatram. 
ramagcD a. and ». [T. a, <MK. ram- 

aifi ,<. OF. ramiif/r, of or heloiiging to hranchos, 
wild, rude, < LL. "ramatirim, of hraiiehc.s, < ra- 
titif.s, a hnindi : seo raunm. H. a. < OF. ramayv, 
hraiiches, hranching, song of hirds on tho 
hrauches, ete., < LL. *ramatintm, iieul. of "ra- 
malicti.'i, of hninclies: 'see T.] I. a. 1. Ihiv- 
ing left tin* m*sl and h(*guu to sit uiion tlio 
hranclics: said of birds. 
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A hranchcr, a ramage hawko. Cotgravc. 

Nor must you expect from high antiquity the diRtinc- 
tions of eyes and ramage Imwks. 

Sir T. Browne, Jlisc. Tracts, v. 

Honco — 2. Wild or savage ; untamed. 

Longe yc gan after hymi abyde, 

Ccrching, enquering in wodes ramage, 

A wildc sw’ine chasing at that lioured tyde. 

Bom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 627. 
Ellis ho is not wise ne sage, 

No more than is a gote ramage. 

Bom. of the Bose, 1. 5384. 
Yet if she w’cro so tickle as ye would take no stand, so 
ramage ns she would be reclaimed with no leave. 

Greene, Gwydonius (1693). {IlalliucH.) 

Also ramisli, rammish. 

II, 11 . 1. TIio branching of trees or plants; 
branches colleetiA'ely. — 2. Tho warbling of 
birds among brunclios ; bird-song. 

When iinmclodious winds but made thee [a lute] move, 
Ami birds their ramage did on thee bestow. 

Bntmmond, Sonnets, ii. 10. 

3, A branch of a podigi’co ; lineage; kindred. 
Cotyravc. — 4. Courage. Prompt. Pare., p. 422. 
ramage-f, «. Same as rummage. 
ramagiOUSf (ra-ma'.jus), a. [< JIE. ramagous, 
ramagiouSj < ramage, seo ramage'^.'] Un- 

tamed; AVild. Coles, 1717. 
ramal (ra'inal), a. [< NL. *ramalis, < L. ram us, a 
branch: see rr/m ms*.] 1. In of or belonging 
toabrancli; groAvingororiginatingonabraneb; 
ramcal. — 2, In auai. and zodl., pertaining to 
u ramus; of tbo character of a ramus: as, tho 
ramal part of tho jaAA*-bono. 

Ramalina (ram-a-lFnip, V. [NL. (Acharius), 

< L. j7/a/ri/r, twigs, shoots, < ramus, a branch: 
ROC ramus.’] Agciuisof criistnecoiis lichens of 
tho tribe J*armrliiicri and family Usncci. Tlio 
tlmlluR is fnitlc’uloso or flimlly pemluloiis, mostly corn* 
prcsscil or at Icngtli Buhfollaccous ; the apothccia nro 
Fcutcllifi*rm ; llic spores aic ellipsoid or oblong, hllocu- 
Inr, nml colorless. B. Fcojniloriini furniBhes a dye com- 
jiarable with archil. 

ramasst (ra-mas'), v. t. [< F, nirnfmcr, living to- 
gotluT, gat]ier,< re-, again, -h Gm«.v,s-cr,licnpup: 
SCO amass,] To bring together; gather np; 
nnih*. 

Ami wht n they have ramad many of Rcvernl kIndcR ami 
t.astrs, ncc«»rilliig to the appetite of tho«u they In. at, they 
open one vc'-**-!, and then another. 
fV-»i»V(if JHnt. vf tlw Worlil in the .Voon(lC69). (IJalliucU.) 

ramastrumt (ra-mas'trum), n.; pi. rama.stra 
(•trii). [NL., < L, ramus, a brancli, + dim. -as- 
ter.) In hot., ono of tho secondary petioles, or 
l»otiobdo.s, of conqiound leaves. Lindley. 
Ramayana (rii-niiFya-njl), ». [Skt. j’dmdynm'f, 

< Pama (see def.) -I- a)/ann, a going, course, pro- 
gro'-s, (‘xjK'dition, < i, go: see go.] The name 
of ono of tho two great ojiic poems of ancii'iit 
India, tlio other being the ]^falm]^harata. It gives 
tlio history of Rama, t-pecially of his exiiedition tlimtigh 
the l>ecc:m to (‘t'ybm, toiecover, by th*' aid *>f the imuike)- 
god Hanumiin, his wlf*.' Slt:i, carried away thither by Ka- 
nina. 

rambado (rnm'bad), M. [< F. ramhndr, “tho 
bend or Avalo of a gaily” (Cofgrave), Jilso ram- 
hate; ef. Fg. ar-romhada, a ])ltitform of a gal- 
Joy.] Saut., tho elevated ]>latform built across 
tho ])row of a galley for boarding, etc. 
ranibcll (ranFbe),a. [Said to be eonneetod Avith 
Malay ramhutau, < ramhut, liair: Fee ramhutau.] 
The fruit of a middle-sized tree, Jiaevaurca sa- 
dda, of tho Puphorhiacea', found in Mahieea, 
iurnia, ete. The fruit Is globose, half an Inch long, 
yellow I«h In ciib*r, Fe\ end-eel led, w Ith a pleasant Rubachl 
pulp. 

ramberget (ram'bi'rj), u, [Also remherge; < 
OF. ramherge; origin obscure.] A long, nar- 
row Avar-ship, swift and easily nianaged, for- 
merly u.^-ed on tho Mediterranean, 

Py Nirtue thereof, tlirough tho retention of Fomo aerial 
gusts, are the huge ramhcryc*, miplity gall (on?, Ac., Inuncli- 
e*l fium their Rtatlims. 

0:dt, tr. of Knbelals, ill. 61. (A'nrc.s.) 

ramblo (Piirn'ld), v. I.; ]>r(‘t. and pp. ramhhd, 
ppr. ramhling. [An altered form (Avith dissimi- 
lation of mm to mh) of dial, rammlc, < ^lE. 
''ramvlen, froq. of ramni, E. dial, ramr, roam, 
ramble: seo roam.] 1. To roam or Avander 
about in a leisurely manner; go from point to 
]K)in( carelessly or irregularly; rove: as, to 
ramble about the city or over the eouiitry. 

Hold Kohla Hood he wotdd ramhlr away. 

Bohin Hood and the /4nn(7(T{(’liibr.s Ikilbnls, A’. 207). 

My flrst Entrance upon Ihla Iiamhl{n!i kind of Life. 

Jiamjner, A’oyages, II., ITof. 

2. To take a AvaA’oring or Avaiidering eourse; 
proceed with irregular turns, Avindings, or 
transitions; show a lack of definite direction 
or avrangeraeut: as, a ramhling path or house; 



ramble 

n rnmhling discourse; the vine ramlJes every 
way; he ramhicd on in his incoherent speech. 

Biit^vi.aJoin does not lie in the ramhling imaginations 
of men’s minds. Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. ii. 

O’er Itis ample sides the ramhling spi-ays 
luxuriant shoot. Thmnson, Spring, 1. 794. 

Our home is a ramhling old place, on the outskirts of a 
rduiitry tou-n. The Century, XL. 278. 

3. To reel; stagfjor. 'HalViwcU. [Prov. En^.] 
=Syn. 1. Jiamhlc, !StroU, Saunter, Hove, Itoam, Wander, 
J.'io'ir, Stray. Hamhle, by derivation, also stroll and 
.and stray wJien used in this sense, express a less 
••xlcii'kd course than the othci’s. To ramhle or stroll is to 
al-ouf, as fancy leads, for the pleasure of being abroad, 
'lo sorinl' r Is to ;:o along idly, and thcrcfoie slowly. One 
may -aunter or stroll, stray or u'andcr, along one street as 
f j- ji*: it goe-i To rainble,rove, ovroam is to pursue a course 
lli.’.l n >t vi ry slnilght. One may rove, roam, or trandcr 
ith •‘onie III >ss or for some object, as in sc iich of a 
b)'t cluM. • Inc nnj tcandcr about or stray about because 
he Ins l(Kt liii TV. The wild beast range-t, rove’;, or roams 
in search of pity. J!onm expresses moat of dellnitc pur- 
p'l'-e : as, to ruaw over Iltirope. 
ramble (ram'hl), u. [< ramhle, r.] 1. A roving 

or xvandoring movement; a going or turning 
about iiToguliirly or indeliiiitely; especially, a 
lei^ureh* or sauntering walk in varying direc- 
tions. 

Coming home after a short Christmas ramhle, I found a 
letter upon my table. Sinjft. 

In the middle of a brook, who'ie silver ramhle 
I)own tn enty litth* falls, through reeds and bramble, 
Tracing along, it brought me to a cave. 

Keats, Cndymion, 1. 
On returning fron) our ramhle, wc passed the house of 
the Governor. 7?. Taylor, Lauds of the Saracen, p. S7. 
2. Aplace to ratable in; a ma7.y walk or tract. 
— 3. In ctml-mining^ thin slialy'bcile of stone, 
taken down vith the coal, above which a good 
roof may bo met with, (h'cdnj, 
rambler (rain'MC-r), n. [< ramhlcj r., + 

One wlio rambles; a rover; a wanderer. 

There is a pair of Stockshyeverj’ Watch house, to secure 
night rand’lers in. Dampicr, Voy.nges, II, 1. 77. 

rambling (ram'bling), n. [Verbal n, of ram- 
ble, r.] 1. The act of wandenng about, or from 
place to place. 

Hamhliivt makes little alteration in the mind, unless 
pr»)i»er c;ire be taken to improve It by the observations 
that arc ai'nli’. 

Pocoele, Description of the Last, II. II. 277. 
2. A roviin: excursion or course; an indofiiiito 
or whirnsiiail turning back and forth. 

Thv money slic will 
In the vain Tamhliit'jt oi a vula'ar tiestc, 

Crahhc, Works, I. 7tJ. 
Anil oft iti rctmhUniJn on the wold . . . 

I saw the vlllne'e llohts below. 

Temvj^on, Miller's Daughter. 

ramblingly (mm'bling-li), adv. In n ranibliiig 
ninuncT. 

rambooset, ramboozef, ». Soo niiiibno:c. 
ram-bo'w (rain'bou), ii. A ship's bow of sueli 
eoii'-tnietioii (hat it m.iy bo efliciently used in 
ratnming. 

rambunctious (rara-bungk'slius), a. Same as 
rtniiliiHlioK.i. fColIorp, U. S.] 
rambustious (ratn-lm.s'tyus), n. [Also rani- 
hunctinus ; a slang temi of no definite fofma- 
tion, ns if < rnofl + Imyt- + -ioux. C'f. E. dial. 
rumbn^tirnl, riimfiumplinux, rinnbnmptious, etc., 
boisterous, slang forms of flio same general 
t\ 7 ie.] Eoisterons; careless of tho comfort of 
others; violent; arrogant. [Prov. Eng.] 

And ns Itir that black-whiskcrcd nlligntor, ... let me 
flr‘-t gi't nut of those ramburiwus unchristian fllbert- 
shript-d cla«s of his, Buliccr, My Novel, xl, 10. 

rambutan, rambootan (ram-bo'tan), n. [Also 
ratnhoslan ; < 'Mnlny ramhufan, so' called in al- 
lusion to tlie villo.'^o covering of tho fruit, < ram- 
hitl, hair.] Tlio fruit of yepheUnm lappaccum, 

.a lofty tree of the Malay archipelago, it Is of nn 
ov.il form, fninc« hat flattened, 2 inches long, of n reddish 
color, and covered witli soft spines or hnirs. The cdllilo 
partis an .aril, and Is of a pleasant subacid taste. Tlic 
tree is related to the lichl and longan, and is cultivated In 
nuincToiis varieties. 

rambyt, o. [JfE.; ef. rnmj;.] Spirited; pran- 
cing; ramping (?). ' 

I Biille he fit Journce with s'cntlllc knyphtes, 

On a rainbif stede fulle Jolyly praythidc. 

Morte Arthure (fi. E. T. S.), 1. 373. 
ram-cat fratn'kat), 11 . A tom-eat. 

Epad ! old maids will presently ho found 
Clapplnp their dead ram-caU In holy pround, 

And writinp verses on each mousing devil. 

IVolcot (P. Pindar), Peter's Pension. 
Jlam-cat is older than Peter. Smollett uses the word in 
his translation of Gil Bias; “They brought me a ragout 
made of ram-cat" (vol. I. ch. vil.). 

N. and Q., 7th ser., V. 351. 

ram6 (ra-mil'), o. [OP. ramc, branched, < L. 
"rnmatiifi, branclied, < ramus, a branch : see ra- 
mus.'] In her., same as attired. 
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rameal(r5'ine-til),a. \<.rame-ous+-al.] Grow- 
ing upon or otlierwise pertaining to a branch. 
Also rameous. 

Ramean (rii'me-an), n. [< Ttamcc or Ramus 
(see Ramist) + -a'n.] A Eamist. 
ramed (ramd), «. [Appar., with E. suffix -cd^, 
< P. ramc, pp. of ramcr, prop, support (creep- 
ing plants), < ranie, f., OE. raim, m., a branch, 
stake, P. dial, rain, raime = Pr. ram, ramp = 
It. ramo, < L. ramus, a branch: see ramus.] 
Noting a vessel on the stocks when all the 
frames are set upon the keel, tho stem and 
stern-post put up, and the whole adjusted by 
tbe ram-liue. 
ramee, n. See ramie. 

ramekin (ram'e-kin), it. [Also ratnmeldn, rame- 
quiu; < P. ramcquin, a sort of pastry made with 
cheese, < OPlem. rammeken, toasted bread.] 
Toasted cheese and bread, or toast and cheese ; 
)YolsIi rabbit; also, Iwead-erumb baked in a 
pic-jian with a farce of cheese, eggs, and otlier 
ingi'cdienfs. E. RhiUips, 1700. 
ramelt, U- See rammcl. 
ramellose (ram'el-6s), a. [< ramcllus ■+■ -osc.] 
In algology, beai-ing or ebaraeterized by ra- 
raelli. See ramcllus. 
rnsclculi of extreme branches densely ramellose. 

U. C. Wood, Fresh-Water Algre, p. 207. 
ramellus (l■^l-mcl'us), «. ; pi. ramclli (-i). [NL., 
ilim. of L. ramus, a braneli : seo ramus, ramu- 
liis.] In algology, a ramuhis, or, more speoifi- 
cfilly, a branch snniller and simpler than a ram- 
nlus, oecuri’ing at the growing tip. 
rament (rii-ment'), II. [< L. ramciitum, usually 
in pl.ramcula, scrapings, shavings, chips, scales', 
bits, < radcrc, scrape, sli.avo: see rasci, raxi.] 

1. A .scraping; shaving. — 2. In bot., same ns 
ra men III III. [Hare.] 

ramentaceous(ram-cn-tu'slnns), a. [< rament 
+ -nrroKS.] In hot., covered with ramenta. 
ramentum (rfi-mcn'tum), pi. ramenta (-tit). 
[NE. : soo lament.] 1. Same ns rament, 1.— 

2. In hot., a thin, cliaiTy scale or outgrowth 
from tho ojndermis, soinetinii's appearing in 
great fibundtincc on young shoots, and par- 
ticularly well developed on the stalks of many 
ferns: same as pofen (which seo for cut). 

rameous (ra'me-us), a. [< L. ra incus, of or be- 
longing to boiighs or branches, < ramus, a 
branch: see rawu.s. Oi. ramous, ramose.] Snmo 
ns ramrat. 

ramequint, «. Sec ramekin. 

Rameside (ram'c-sid), a. ami ii. [< Ramcse.'t 
•f -idc-.] I. a. Pertaining or relating to any 
of the nneicntEgjqitinn kings named Kninesos 
or Itnmscs. or lo ihoir families or government. 
Tho principal kings of tho name were Itamcscs II. of tho 
ninotecatli dynasty and Itamcsca III. of the twentieth. 

II. 11 . A member of the lino or tho family of 
Rameside kings. 

ramfeezle (rnm-fe'zl), v. t.-, prot. and pp. ram- 
fccelcd, jipr. ramfccetinq, [Appar. < ranfi + 
fcc:e.] To f.atigrio ; exlianst. [Seoteli.] 

Aly awkward muse sale pleads and begs 
I woiilfl na write. 

The Uipctless raw/cezVd liizzic. 

She's salt at best, and sometliing law. 

Burns, Second Epistle to John Lapmik. 
ram-goat (ram'got), n. A low, tortuous, leafy 
Blirub, Xanthoxytum spinifextFagara iiiicrophgl- 
lam), found on arid shores in the West Indies 
and .South America. 

ramgunshock (r.'im-gun'shok), a. [Also ram- 
gunshoch, rnt;;/«H.v/ior/,', rugged; origin obsonro.] 
Rough; nigged. [ScolcTi.] 

Our rawi/uwitinck, glum giidcman 
Is out and owru tile water. 

Jiunis, Had I tlio Wyto. 
ram-head (nnn'hcd), ». 1. An iron lover for 
raising tip great stones. — 2t. Xaut., a balyard- 
bloek. — 3{. j\ cuckold. 

To ho called ram-JiCad la a title of honour, and a namo 
proper to alt men. John Taylor, 

ram-headed (ram 'hedged), a. Represented 
with ilie lioad of a ram, ns a sphinx; furnished 
■with rani’s horns, ns a sphinx’s head; erioceph- 
nlous (whicli see), 
rami, n. Plural of ramus, 
ramicom (ra'ini-kOrn), n. and a. [< NL. rami- 
cornis, < L. ramus, a branch, -b cornu, horn.] 
I. n. In ornith., tho lioi-ny sheath of tho side of 
tho lower mandible, in any way distinguished 
from tliat covering tbe rest of tlio bill. 

The rrtmicorn» xvlilch covers the sides of tho rami of the 
lower mandible. Coues, Proc. Phlla, Acad. (18G0), p. 270. 

II. a. In cntom.j liaving ramified nutennrc; 
as a lieraipterous insect; pertaining to tbe 
Jlamicortws. 
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ramicorneous (ra-mi-k6r'ne-ns), a. [< ramicorii 
4- -eo»5.] OI or pertaining to tbe ramicom. 
Ramicornes (ra-mi-kor'nez), n. pi. [NL., pi. 
oiramicorniP: see ramicom.'] In entom., ti group 
of bemipterous insects, having ramified anten- 
n[D. See ramose. 

ramie (ram'e), n. [Also ramcc; Malay.] A 
plant, the so-called China grass, Bcclmeria ni- 
vea, or its fiber. Tlie plant is a perennial slinib with 
herbaceous shoots, native in the Slalay islands, China, and 
Japan. It has long been cultivated in parts of the East 
Indies to supply fiber for fish-nets and cloths, and in China 
and Japan textiles of great beauty are made from this 
material. fSee grass-cloth.) In length, thickness, and 
woodincss the stems most nearly resemble hemp. The 
fiber is unsurpassed in strength, is in an exceptional de- 
gree iinaffected by moisture, in fineness rivals flax, and 
has a silky luster shared only by jute. The plant can be 
grown in any moderate climate — in the soutliern United 
States and as far north as Nexv Jersey, ns demonstrated by 
experiment. Also called cambric-grass, silk-grass, anil 
ramie-hemp; in India, rhea. See cut under Boehmeria. 
ramie-fiber (ram'e-fi''''b6r), n. See ramie. 
ramie-plant (ram'e-plant), Seo ramie. 
ramification (ram'ri-li-ka'shon), n. [= E. rami- 
Jication = Sp. ramificacion = Pg. ramificagao 
= It. ramifieazionc, < ML. ^ramijicatio{ii-), < 
ramificarc, ramify: seo ramify.] 1. The act or 
process of ramifying, or the state of being rami- 
fied; a branching out; division into branches, 
or into divergent lines, courses, or parts, as of 
trees or plants, blood-vessels, a mountain-chain, 
a topic or subject, etc. — 2. Tho manner or re- 
sult of ramifying or branching; that which is. 
ramified or divided into branches; a set of 
branches: as, tho ramification of a coral; the 
ramifications oi an artery or a nerve; the rami- 
fications of the capillaries, or of nerves in an 
insect’s wing. Seo cuts under Dcndroccula and 
embryo. 

Infinite vascular ramifications, . . . revealed only by 
tbe aid of the highest powers of the microscope. 

Is. Taylor. 

3. In hot., the branching, or the manner of 
branching, of stems and roots. — 4. One of the 
branches or divergent lines or parts into whicli 
anything is divided; a division or subdivision 
springing or derived from a main stem or source: 
as, iho ramifications oi a conspiracy; to pursue 
a subject in all its ramifications, 

Wlicn the r.ailical idea branches out into parallel rami’ 
fiealions, how can a consecutive series bo formed of senses 
in their nature collateral? Johnson, Eng. Diet., Prof, 
5, Tho production of figures resembling 
branches.— Point of ramification, in the integral cal- 
cuius, a point on tho plane of imaginary quantity where 
two or more values of the function become equal. Also 
called critical 2 >oint. 

ramified (ram'i-fid), a. In zodl. and anat., 
branched; haring branches; diriding and re- 
diriding: as, ramified nervurcs of the wings. 
— Ramified corpuscle, a lacuna of bone, having long 
Blender processes whicli ramify and inosculate with those 
of otlier Incunro; an oidlnnry bone-cell. 

ramiflorous (ru-rai-llo'rus), a. [< L. ramuSy 
branch, + flos (for-), flower.] Flowering on 
tho branches. Gray. 

ramiform (nT'mi-fonn), a. [= F.ramiformc, < 
L. ramus, a branch, + forma, form.] In hot. 
and zool., resembling a branch. JIcnslow. 
ramify (ram'i-fi), t'. ; pret. and pp. ramified, 
pjir. ramifying, [< F. ramificr = Pr, Sp. Pg. 
ramificar ramificarc, < ML. *ramificarc (in 
pp. raniificatu$)y branch, ramify, < L. ramus, a 
bratich (seo ramus), + --ficarc, < favci'c, make.] 

1, inirans. 1. To form branches; shoot into 
branches, as tho stem of a plant, or anything 
analogous to it; branch out. 

■\Vlicn they [asparagus-plants) are older, and begin to 
ramify, they lose this quality. Arbuthnot, Aliments, p. 61. 

The “ test” has a single round oi iflcc, from which, when 
tlic animal is in a state of activity, the sarcodic substance 
streams furtli, speedily giving oil ramifying extensions. 

Ii'. B. Carpenter, Micros., § 397. 

2. To diverge in various ways or to different 
points ; stretch out in different lines or courses ; 
radiate. 

Tlic estahlislimentsof our largo carriers ramify tbrough* 
out the whole kingdom. U. Spencer, Social Statics, p. 441. 

II. trans. To divide into branches or parts ; 
extend in different lines or directions. 

Whoever considers the few radical iiositions which the 
Scriptures afrorded him will wonder by what energetic 
operations he expanded them to such an extent, and 
ramified them lo so much variety. Johnson, Slilton. 

It Is alBoinfliillely ranij7?ccf, diversified, extending every* 
where, and toucliing everything. 

D. Webster, Speech, March 18, 1834. 
Ramilie (mm'i-16), ji._ [< liamilUcs: soo dof.] 
A namo given to various articles or modes of 
dross, ill commemoration of Marlborough’s vic- 
tory at Rainillies in Belgium over tho French 
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under Villcvoi, in 170G: chiefly used attribu- 
tivelv. The Haniillo liat was n fonii of cocked hat worn 
in the* time of Gcoige I. Its peculiarity consisted in the 
ndjuslinont of thehat^hriin— nppaiently the one in which 
tlu) tlirce cocks arc nearly cqtial in length and similar In 
nrrangenient. Tlic Itamilio wig, m’oui as lato ns the time 
of George III., liad a long, gr.ulnally diminishing plait, 
called the Eamilie plait or tall, with a very largo how at 
the top n!id a smaller one at the bottom. 

A peculiar-shaped Imt was known as the ‘‘Jlamiltc cock.*' 
A’, (tntl (?,, (itli scr., XII. tir>. 

\Vhilc in this country, the nntnnd hair tied in n pig- 
tail and powdered passed for as good as the Jlamilte nig 
and Jiamilic tail. S. DoncU, Taxes In Jhiglaiid, III. UOO. 

ramiparoiis (ra-mip'a-rus), < 7 . [< L. ramusy 
a branch, + 'pnrcrc, prodiico.] Producing 
branches. 

ramisht, [A corruption of n/wfif/fi.] Same 
as ramar/i'^. 

The plntntilT laid declared for a ramMi hank, which is 
a hawk living inter rainos (mmingsl the houghs), and !>y 
consequeiiee fene natnue. 

J.aa tt (.’one. Game, p Ifil. (7J’/jc*/c. Diet.) 

Kamistn (rn'ini/.in)i I!umn\ (.sco dof.) + 

The logical doctrine of Petru.s Ifumus, 
or PieiTC dc la Kaiiu!*e (horn in Piennly, lol.^); 
innssncrod on St. Bnvtholomow’s day, loTl?), 'nm 
doctrine was that of Ailstotle, alth the uml^slon of tlie 
more difllcnlt and metaphy'^lciil parts, and with n few ad- 
ditions <lr.iwii from rlutoile and fiom riatonir tonnes 
(Bucli as tile doctjineof tHchnt«nn> ). It wa■^ chainrti'rlr' d 
by Bimplleitj and good heiise, and wns fad foi th w Itli Borne 
litcrar)' skill It ullraeled eon‘>lilerildo atti-iitii)n,oM lug t<j 
(lie mibuiindotl hostility to Ail'totle pjofismnl hj Entnus 
and was tnneht fi>r mim> >e.ir> In the ^'lottI‘•h ntdUTsi- 
ties and at ('amlirhlgt. .lolm Nil I ton roti- a Hamlet h>gie. 

In England, ('aiiibildge nhme. olwnxs di^pmed to reject 
Ihcanlhorilj »)f .VrKtotle. and gem rail) more oja n to nto\ 
Ide »'* than the sister Unl> er>llj , >snH a ftroiigloild »if Ha 
iiti'iii. It. .li/nia*'»n. Ilncje. lull,, \ l\. '•o i 

Rcimist (ra'mi**t;. h and u. [< F. , n Hn- 

injst, periuiniuf; to Kniiius, < JDnuus (set* }i<t~ 
hus-mO-J I. a. a follouerof Ihder Ifjtinus. See 
J*(lvn''HL *llie main p('«ltl«in of Eamns as tint “t Verj • 
thing that \rl'<tidle t.mglil « a^ f'dov ."but tin re « av no 
thing oriclnal in hU writing'-, lie (nlpMhifol Into U>gtc 
the dllemm i, w tdeli liml alw.aj s In i n tangld as a ]»art of 
ihetorie, t<» whuh he grialh Inelinnl 
II. -/ Portsunnigtti Ifjinuisiir Kumism; dinr* 
neteri/(Ml by oj vhnrj»et«'nslie of fCntiusm — 
EtlTUlst COnsonfLUtS (I'renelt r-oi* 'ini'* ntini'h «). tin hi 
li T'',/ and r: ^o calh d lij I'rem h w i il( n. Im im-i' Hanoi-* 
w.t*- tlu lirst, III In'* gnniiiii.ttieal wriling" to dl'>tliignl*h 
l)u m a*! eon>-onnntB foim llie a ow t K i tuid u 

r«lIU-linO tnun'hn). //. (< rtnu t?' (‘-•m nnnxl) 

+ 1, in a rojie or 

hue ii^eil for siUiing the fnune" fnir, u‘'Sisiin^» 
in loriuiiii; t)ie I'hecr <if llie sliip. 'T for o(h» r 
sitiiilar |iurpo''es.— 2. In .‘-/•or mo/ 00 /. a hue 
U‘'eil to innlve a "Iraight umldle lno- ou n vpar. 
r«TnimcCl U'ain.l ), o. [I'p. of nfm-. nj lAee.-- 
si\e. IDtllunH. (Pro\, Ihi);.J 
rammekint, ti, Si 0 I mil/ / ill. 
rammcl 1 rniu'el ), //. ( Al-O imm H, rnnu ! : \ hito 
Mlh ; It in/ /. rithbisli, < oi-'. niiiiiii/h . t ninti/t , 
ally Ml pi 1 mil III III *, rm/nlh s. Wimmll/ hrntieh' 
('s. iwig.^, < hh. imnnli. usually ni pi. rmii'ilni, 
braiielio*'. tAMg*-, stjehs, < I,. M/mm, a bratudi: 

see M///M/'.] 1. Kefiisi- \soi.il. n-i of tuigs or 

Mliall Ipr.Mielles. orileiuNed Wood) umller. 

Kuldil-h rnmi/of, and l»rok< n Btom-i. IhD'in'l 

2. Kulilii‘'li, espeeialli hnr-kln\i r>' nihlu-h. 

The i'lctt^ ridding ana> 1 )k < irtli and rniii'll nhrrew till 
It wa^ d lip 

HIM ^eol., J| b, eel |,C ^.^«lrr•») 

[Oli<-olete or plo\. Kllg. Ill hotJl ‘'eU‘'e',.j 
raminelt ‘ ralll'i'l ). ( . f [(, imniinl, n.] To turn 
to 1 uIiIm*')] : Iliobler. 


rammer (ratu7‘r), «. l:=G, rannner; tisram-y 

v,j + All instniTuont for ramming, or 

driving by impact. Tho pavers' rammer, used in set- 
tling stones or compacting earth, is n hca\'y mass of iron- 
bmiml wood, of tnpcriiig form, with liandles at the top 
and on one or both sides. (Seofceef/cb 1.) I'oundei-s' ram- 
mers arc made la dilferont wa}'.^, for various piiimoscs, ns 
forcing the sand into the pattern, solidifying it iu the llask, 
etc. A gnnncrh'mmmcrisnstntf Avithncylindricnlhcod, 
for driving homo tlic charge in a caiiiioii, usually liavlng 
for lleld*artlller}‘ a swab (called n ifjion/je) at the other end 
for cloanlug out tlicguu after fltiiig. Itaimuds, imd some 
kinds of ram, ns that of n ship of Avar, arc also sometimes 
called rnwmrrji. Scerwi/i-, 2,aud ramrod; see also cut in 
jirccediiig column, and cut under ifun earria/jc. 

llio cartli la to hco wcl driven nnd beaten downe close 
with a rammer, (hat It may be fast about the mots. 

Uoltand, tr. of I’liny, xvll. 11. 

rammish^ (rtirn'isli), a. [< MIC. rmnmhh; < nim'^ 
4* -Ks*//l.] Rosombliug or cbnruetcristic of ti 
ram; rammy; Btrong-.^^ecMitcd; lionec, course; 
lowd; Inscivioiis: used Vikt* f/oafifth in tho sumo 
souse. CumptiiH* hirrinr, 

rural the wniht, they sthiken as a gout: 

Her pavonr Is fo r/immiVi nml bo hoot 
'I'liat Ihoiigh n man from hem a m}le lie, 

'The saioiir wol infecle him. tnistcth me. 

CArtMcrr, to Caiioirs Veom.an*ft 'rule, 1. tUI. 

Whose father being u rammiVA ploiigliman. himself n 
perfumed gentleman. Middlrton, I'luenir, I. 2. 

rammish-f (rnin'ish), «. Siime ii-; riinuiijrl. 
rammlslincss (iiuii'iHli-iic.H), h. [< rnniiiiislii -f 
-iK.'.'v.] 'J’lji' htali" or cliitrarlor of riiiii- 

misli. 

rammy (ram'i), </. [< mml + l.iltc ii ram ; 
ratiimisli. 

Ibalt n tak« '4 <-\e«-pl|on at inntton, but Itboli! queition 
he means that rammi; tnntton which l-t in *I nrkie and 
.Mliuir. /»nrb-/i, Anat of .Mel., II. g 'A 

raniolloscenco (mm-o-li sNuis), #i. [< m- 
w/iUtr, Miftou, roll, bccumc soft (< tv-, ngniu, + 
(imolliry softoii: sm* umo/h's/i), 4* -r.sivmv’. Cf. 
I>. nmo//#v«vn, become .M»fl ngthu, becomi* 
soft.] A softening or mollifying; inollirication. 
Imp. Ihrl. (iCar**.] 

rainollissoment trn-mo-lcs'inon). n. [< F. nr- 
iii/iHi'.'^i nil nfy (. r/tinolln\ softcli, become soft; 
•-ei' rainitlli u'f nn ,] hi /»a//io/,. a morhitl comli- 
tton of some i*:ni of the body, ns lln* brain or 
llie liver, ill wliieh it beeoine** hofteni fl. 

raiUOOTl (rii-iiiOiF). ». [< sp. mmon, the top of 

Ur.inelie'i eii! iis food for sheep in snowy wea- 
ther t = F. M/moM.n hrootiiof t w igs or hraneliesi. 
< nimo,< h. KiiwMs n bratieli: sco ivimi/s*.} A 
low Wes! Indian tiee, VVop/ns .tint ricana, be- 
longing to the iniilberrv Irilie, with milkv jniee 
iiml ilrupe-HKe friiil. It" b•Il^c•' nnd twigs nre 
sninelitiies fi-il to cattle. 

riTIllO.SG ira'indsi, o. f< L. rnmowfv, full of 
i*raiiclies:M'c mwioi/N.] 1, Samoiis romoifs.— 2. 
In *oo/. : (/I) P.ranelimg; miieh-branched; rami- 
f \ ing fn ipieiitlx , as eor.ils and otlo rzidiphyte** ; 
rnnioio*. (/<» Kcsoinbliiigii brunch or bnmchi s; 
s!io(»iingont hkea branch: as, the ntmo'cspnies 
of ‘•oiue sljell". Ramoronnlonnm.nuitiin einAvhit h 
the pdnis nre roller long, n b »» of tin m emitting fp'iii 
the boe or np* \ g« m r-ilh on ltieont»r Bi*le. r.in 1) on 
Inith Bi*b ■* — long e) llndrU »i proei •'# < or bnnicla i. 

rfiniOSCly tta'uios.lii, aiD, 111 n ranii’so or 
liranehing inaiiner. Jl. <\ Do/nl, Fresh-Water 
.\lgf', p. -I 

tfiniOllS (ra'nnis). a. [< 1\ $uiin€ux = I'r. lo- 
= S P. IV It. tinm/^i/. < h. lomfonv, full 
tif bnmehe'*, < ninitx. n branch: see roma'-*.] 
llraiiched or braiicby, or full o| branelieM; lm\ - 
ing branches, nr divisions of the elmrncler of 
liranvhes; raiiiifuiig; raino'.e. 


J’nitinre lit.) t 4 i rammrlt »»r niouMtr In ]»bce*j. 
r-f>inet hiR 4 iiiu-l w ilb - or 


pre ft III l--' - «'f •■loiie III 

dt*e <tf till iii-«*lv» . 

ilnll « p 1 • <. 

rainmelBbergito 
(nini'el/.-liorg-it ). n. 
[After K 1’. H'lm. 
im h/n nn l)tu*n 1 ‘'Mh 
a tiorniaii elieiiiist.] 
An arseiiifle o] nie).- 
el, li);e cliloant lute 
in eornpositioii, but 
erystalli//mg in tlie 
orthorhoinl>io s\ s- 
tern. 

rammel-woodt 

(ram ' el - w ltd), ». 
Katurnl cojisewood. 

There gro")tli ni.mv 
nllcTH imil otlicr tauull 
v'oml, whlcli scrvfthc 
imiclic for the biij Idingu 
of fcuclif Piieill Imioi h. 
MS. Cotton. Calin It vIU. 
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UnmiiiT'- 


iTiitiirr, w Mil iron IikkI i-r 
i» III,* I MJiiiK IS e l-'il*,- 
I «I I • llnl, .llnl < f iT iciii 


" bleb xn-t «on!rirt|on niol * AiMiolon s»m ms imliitelU 
pll'b. b) ft L'liliig the jnrtbb-- «-f nir to Im- r-prlng) and 
rcoM'-iM .Vriif-'M, Mptb k-, hi, qui rj :il 

A rfrm»'«« < lllon *• enee of n line b*mid b.iiig- 

big fririn n < ni-t I'f like rp ir. nl the t<i]i of nn old urotighl 
i.otrn Il'f-r-fif finf, I'o- 4 |Is 

ramp (ramp), c. [Alsi> romp (now partly ditTi*r- 
euei'd in use: see rom/»); < Mlk rmiijuii, (. OF. 
minjnr, roi/mpf r. creep, crawl, also climb. F. 
nnnjurf crci'p, crawl, cringe (cf. nim/n, a llight 
of stairs ( >(i. nimjn ), = It. clntcli (rum- 

jni, a claw, a grip, nnnjiu, a grajipling-iron), 
a iiMsali/cd form of ^rapparty in comp, nr-rop- 
jnin, = Fr. Sp. I*g. nipnr, snatch up, carry otf, 
sei/.e upon ; ol Tent, origin ; L<u iv/ppca, riipf n, 
snateli %ip hastily; llavnr. dial, rampfniy G. 
r/i^(]'in, snatch, etc.: see rop‘-‘, ro/n-, fo//'] I. 
in triins, 1 . To rise by climbing or .sUotding up, 
as u i»laiit; run «»r grow uj* nii>idly; spring up 
in growth. 

Borne Boris of I’hiatB . . . are either endued with a 
I'neiiltj of tx^lniiig nloml otlien* thnt nrcaenr, or vine fur- 
nbhd wHIi t'bittjKm himI Tendilb, aa hereby . . . llie> 
Caleb llcrhl of them, nml so r<iin;/i/i'; upt»n Trees, .‘'hnib' 4 , 
lledgt -i ot role-, tiiey mount up to n great Height, 

Jtaif, M'mt.a of Creation, p. 111 . 


Trees of every sort 

On three sides, slender, sprending, long nnd short ; 

Each grcAV as it contrived, the poplar ramped, 

Tho flg-trcc reared itself. Browning, Sordello. 

2. To riso for a leap or iu leaping, as a wild 
beast ; rear or spring up ; prepare for or make 
a spring; jump violently. Sec ram^Ht-nt. 

Tho, rearing up his former feeto on hight, 

' Ho ram2)t upon him Avith his ravenous paAves. 

Sjyemer, F. Q., VI. xlk 29. 
Surely thoPrclatcs Avould have Saint I’auVs Avords rampc 
one over another, as they use to clime into their Livings 
and lllslioprlcka. jlfmou, On iJef. of Ilumb. Eemonst. 
'Thither I climb’d at dawn 
And stood by her garden-gate ; 

A Hon rcn/i;w at the top, 

Ho Is claspt by a passiou-floAver. 

Tennyson, Maud, xIa'. 1. 

3. To move with Anolent leaps or starts; jumix 
or dash about; lionco, to act passionately or 
violently; rage; storm; behave 'Nvith insolence. 

M'hnn she coiutli hooin, she ramjicth In my face, 

And cryctb, “Folse coAA-ard, Avreek thy aa*)/.” 

C/iauccr, I’rol, to Monk’s Tale, 1. 10. 

Tlie Guvr, bearing y^' tumultc. sent to (lulct it, but he 
rninjicd mure liku n fuiious beast llicn n man. 

Bradford, I’lymoutb I’lajitntlon, p. 17-1. 

For the East I.ynn (Avhich is our river) Avas ramping 
nnd roaiing li IglitfnHy. 

It, D. Blaehmorc, Lonm Doonc, xlvlll. 

4. Tonpringuboutoriilonggaily; frolic; gam- 
hol; flirt; romp. Sec jWHp. 

Good Aveiiclii'S AViuild not bo raniiie abrodc ydelly, 

Udall, Eolstcr bolster, li. 4. 

'rhea tho Avlhl boar, being so stout and strong, . . . 
'riimvhtd d<»Avn the trees ns lie raimicil him along. 
Jtninl Ilnutrrvf Bromrgrove (Child's jJallads, VUl, 140). 

Fence, you foul rnj;i;una jade! 

II. Jon*on, F-artholoniew' Fair, Iv, a 

[This verb, although still employed in litera- 
ture, is not common in i'ono(|ina! use.] 

II. tron.'^, 1, To hustle: rob w'ith \4olonce. 
['J'hicvc.s’ slang.] — 2. To bend upward, as a 
]>iocc of iron, to adapt it to the AvoodAvork of a 
gate or tlic like. Udl/nviU. 

Mr. U. Fhibj)^ !•» Introducing at Campbell Koad, Hoav, 
Me-8rt. Fiirkln and Webl/.-* ji.iteiit rrtni;*t/ Aiheel tire. 

The I'ngiurrr, J,XVni. .Wi. 
To ramp and rcavot, t4» get (miytblng) by fair means 
or foul. UalliwfU. 

ramp (ramp), ti. (< MK. rampv; < raiupy r. 
Ff. romp, a.] 1. A leap; a spring; a bound. 

[( >bsolctc or arclmic,] 

Tin* bold A*‘calonllc 

1 led from bis Hun rumj). Milton, B. A., 1. HtO. 

2. A rising passage erroiHl; sjK'cilically (///f7i7.), 
a gradual slope or le-ceiit trom the interior 
level of n fortiricatiou to the gcnenil level be- 
liind tin* i>arapet. 

1 be leci nl b b) e:isA 

/>. Tayh'T, l-'uubof tbeBanicen, p. 400. 

W e eri"''< d 111* rallv u rnmy of deail boillei hxieelv ctiv- 
ervd Avilh earth. U*. //. UxtK'cll, l)I.irj- in India, 1. :U2. 

3. In mo^onrij and vnrp,, a concave bend or 
slope in (he eaj) or ujjpcr member of unv piece 
of ascending or dc.sccndiiig workmniisliip, ns 
in the cojung of a wall; the concuA'c sweep 
(Imt eonnccts tlie higlu'r and lower parts of a 
railing nt a half- or «iiinrtcr-]uuT. — 4. In arvh,, 
etc., any slnjte or inclined jilam*. jiarticularly 
an inclined jdane atTording caniimmioatiou 
hi'tAAM'cii a liigher ami n loAver level. 

In some |>irt‘< (of Hie temple at Khon'abjul] even tlic 
p.-irTi])ct of the ruinp still lemaliCA in hUii. 

J. I'erifuK^on, Hist, Arch., 1. ir.4. 

5l. A coarse, frolicsome Avonian; a jnde; a 
romp. 

N»a, f) on thee, thoa rnnip\ thou r>'g, w Itli nl thnt tako 
tli> p irt. /»;». Sti/l, Ganuuir Gurton’s Nec»lle, ill. M. 

.MtliMUch Hint she aaitc n lu<ity bouncing ravip', some- 
Ailinl like Gnlllmeltn, or Mold Marl.na. (!. Jlnri-n/. 

The bouncing rumri, that ro;u ing glil my inistie*-*), 

Middleton and Delker, Eoarlng (Jlrl, ill. u, 

0. The garden ramjiion, or its root. — 7t. A 
higliwaynian ; a robber. IloUiiccU. — 8. In the 
game of jdn-pool, a stroke by AAliieh all the 
jiins but the center one are knocked down. 
A jiluyer making a rump at any stage of tho 
game wins the pool — Ramp tuid twist, In carp., 
any lino that rbes ami Avlnds 5imultnncou!-ly. 
rampt (ramp), a. [< romp, r.] Kamping; leap- 
ing; furiously sw'ift or riisliing. 

Elile out, ride out, ye ramp rider! 

^’our fitced ‘a baltli stout nml straug. 

The UrtKon of Ct»ir(fruA7if»ir.« (Child's llntlads, IV. 4R). 

I'auipr.cioiis (ram-pu'shus), n. [A vnr. of roa/- 
p«(/r(»»s',]u-ob. eoufusedwith jvfjmnoikv.] 8amc 
ns rtimpdijvintft, fColloq.] 



xampacious 

A stone stntno of some rampacions nniinal with flowing 
mane anti tail, distantly resembling an insane cart-horse. 

bickcm, Pickwick, x\ii, 
rampadgeon (ram-pa'jou), u. [< mmpagc-ous 
+ -on.] A furious, boisterous, or quarrelsome 
fellow. IlalliivclL [Prov. Eng.] 
rampage (ram'pnj or ram-paj')* ramp + 
A leaping or jumping about, as from 
aiigor or excitement; violent or fimons move- 
ment ; excited action of any kind: as, to bo on 
the rampage ; to go on a rampage. [Colloq.] 
f“he 's been on the rnin-pn^jc this last spell about flvo 
rninutof. JHckem^ Gre.at Expectations, ii. 

A tllplomatlst like Prince Pisniaick, po.isessed of that 
f.icnlty of plain speech, ami out for the time on the rnm- 
seems to Continental f’ourts a terror. 

Sj>*'c(ator (London), June US, 1890. 
rampage (rnm'pHj or rani-piij'), r. u ; pret. and 
pp. ramjiagi d^p\n\ rampaging. [Al^o (S<*.) ram- 
jxuKjr; < rampage, ?/.] 1. To net or move in 

a ramping manner; spring or rush violently; 
rage or .storm about. [Colloq.] 

Wtreibcstgo (o finish the revel at tljoGrillln? Ptit 
then JIaudiu >\ill rami-rv>j(' on my rctuni 

Scott, Pair ilaid of Perth, xvL 
Now wc will see how these rampaging Iliirons lived 
when outlying in tunbushments. 

J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohicans, .\ii. 
2, To run or prance about; move sin-ingily or 
friskily; romp; riot. [Colloq.] 

An* they rampngcit aboiitfon hnrbch.\cklwi* their grooms, 
and vas 'imtin’ artcr the men 

Tenuii^nn, Vilhigo Wife, >ii. 
How do you propose to gor<ii/i7ifioin>/all over ScothmJ, 
and still be at t)b:m titi tin* llftecjitn*' 

H’. Black, Princess <i( Thule, .\xvil. 

rampageous (i-am-pS'Jvi!!), a. [Aim i-fiiiijm- 
(lidiis (and JViHiyidcioii'-’, q. v.): < mmimijr + 
-din.'] 1. Of a I'aiiipiiig eljuraoter; bohaviiig 

rampaiitlv; imnilv; ragiiiK: biiistei-ous; stormy. 
[Collo(i.]' ‘ ■ ■ 

The fanners and country folk piad) nocau«o to drive in 
their Iu'mIs and lluck* as In the primitive ages of a raim 
antiquity. Oalt, Provost, xv. {Dnvirs.) 

.\ Hon — a might}, eo:M[uerlng, generous, rampagrou^ 
Leo Hclgicns. 

T/iacUrag, I’oundabout Papers, A Week's Holiday. 
Thrrv's Hint Will Ma'-kerj*, sir, as I- the rampagenit^fsf 
Methoills as can he. (Vron/r A«lam Hcde v. 

Hence — 2. Glaring or “loiul” in ^tyleortustc; 
“.stunning.’^ [Colhup] 

Thoro comes along a inlsrlonary, . . ulth i rnmpa- 
gi'iUJt ginglum. 

Dailji Telegraph, Oct. Usj. (Bnegc I)kt.) 
The ornamentation N for the most part in rampageoxti 
ri>callle stjlf, bright humished gold on whitewash or 
white imitation marlile. Harper'^ Mag., LXXtX. *200. 

rampageousness (rain -pa 'jus -ties), n. The 
cliaraetcr of bring rampaccoiis. [Colloq.] 

One tlitrc 1*. a lovcr*eotifiin, who (lUt-Kcrods every one 
cUf in rajn;igf/ty«/n/'/?aiid lack of maimers. 

AtUennunx, No. 152 H», p. 115. 

rampairt, v. t. [< T.ronparcr, fortify, inoloso 
with a rampart: sco rampirCf ramparl,'] To 
make seeiiiv; iiitreiicli; sbiolil ; cover. 

The>T frame is raysed of exccibiigo liyghe trees, sette 
close together and fnht ramj/oired In thegioimde, "ostand- 
\ng a slope and bending inward that the toppesof the trees 
loyne together. 

J’lkr Martyr {tr. in Ldcn'fiPilst Hooka on Anierlcji, 
(ed. Arber, p. (VS). 

rampalliant, rampallionf (ram-parynn. -yon ). 
II. [< ramp + ^allian, •allinn, u vague terinlna- 
tion of contempt, as in rapscalhon, nwigaltinn.'] 
Hup^callioii; villain; ra&cal: a vitui>crativo 
word. 

Away, you scullion! you rampnltiaix, you (Ubtil.arlan I 
Shak., U lien. IV., II. 1. W. 
Out uiKifi tlicin, rampalUonx! I'll keep myself safe 
enough out of their fingers. 

Beau, and B'l., Honest Man's Fortune, 11. 2. 
1 was almost strangled with ruy own band by twa ranu 
pallxanr, wha wanted yestreen ... to baric me Iiib) a 
change-house. SeoU, rortune.s of Nigel, xxvi. 

rampancy (ram'pnn-si), n. [< rampan{t) + 
-C//.J The state or quality of being rampant; cx- 
co.ssivc activity; oxuboraiico; oxtravaganco. 

The pope had over miiBtercd all, the temporall power luv 
ing quite in a nmmicr evacuated by the r«»«;;anc»/ of the 
spiritual. 

Dr. II. More, Epistles to the Seven Churches, Pref, 
This height and ramjtaxiey of vice. South. 

rampant (ram'pant), a. [< ME. ^rampant, alfio 
rampami, rampc'mlj < OF. ppr. of ra?»- 

]icr, creep, climb: 8eo ramp.} 1, Climbing or 
springing unchecked; rank in growth; exu- 
berant; as, rampant -w’oedH. 

The cactus is here very abundant and raxnjKinl. 

C. D. ir«nirr, Iloundahout Journey, ji. 05. 

2. Overleaping refitraint or usual limits; un« 
bridled; unrestricted. 
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Ho is tragical! on the Stng^ but rampant in the Tyrhig- 
housc, and swearcs outlies there which he neucr con'd. 

Dp. BarlCf Micro-cosmogmphic, A Player. 

The custom of street-hawking is rampant in Spain. 

Lathrop, Spanish Vistas, p. 10, 

Happily the love of red rags which is so rampant on 
either side of I’Urenzo, at Trieste and at Zara, seems not 
to have spread to Parenzo itselL 

E. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 104. 

The stylo of the pulpltln respcctof imagery, I conceive 
should be grave, severe, intense, not luxuriant, not ram* 
pant. A. Phelps, English Style, p. 144, 

They were going together to the Doncaster spring meet- 
ing, where Uohemtanism would tienim/Mrnf. 

jVi>s Braddon, Only a Clod, \xvl. 

3. Ramping; rearing. 

The tawny lion . . . spiings, as broke from bonds, 

Anvl rnwuMinf sbakes his blinded inane. 

Milton, r. L., vii. 4(>C. 

Wlien be ebaseth and followclh after other beasts, hec 
goetii ulwaies saltaut or rnmjmnt; whicli lie neucr useth 
tt> doc when he is chased in sight, but is oncly passant. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, viil. 10. 

4. In hc)\, rising with both fore legs elevated, 

th(3 dexter uppermost, and the 

bend scon sidoudso, tlio dexter 
hind leg also bighcr than the 
sinister, us iC the weight of the 
creature woro borne upon the lat- 
ter : noting a liou or otht'r beast 
of prey. Also ramping, cjjrayc. 

See also cut under aJ)'ronU\ Uon aamp.nnt. 

old Nevil's crest, 

The rantjxint bear ebain'd to the ragged staff. 

Shak., 2 Hen. \ I., v. 1. 203. 

Rampant aiiront^, rampant combatant. See coim* 
tcr-ravipant,~ 

Rampantarch,ln i n fj 

a rch . , a n a rcli u hose 
imp<ist3 or abnt- 
meiilsarenotontbe 
s-amo level. —Ram- 
pant bandage, a 
bandage applied in 
suchanuimurtliat 
the turns of the 
siilial do not toiicii 
e.ach other, 
leave uiic<'\ 
spaces beln 
Rampant 
played, in her, 
lacing (UKCtly out 
from the shield 
and seated on the 
h.aunclus or riiiscil 
erect on the hind 
legs, the fore plus 
e\tendc<l * noting a 
lion or other ImmsI 
of pi cy.— Ram- 
pant cardant, in 
her., having the 
Fame attitude n« In 
rainpaut, but with 
the betid tnined ••o 
as t<» loiik directly 
out from the sltfeld 
— th.it is. allr<»n(e 
—Rampant In- 
dorsed. See coimfci**rai»ipanf.— Rampant in fun as- 
pect. 8amcnsr<tm/«TMf <f£j«7»fo.w(L — Rampant passant, 
said of an animal when walking with the dexter fore paw 
raised somewhat hlgticr than llie mere j>ass.ant position 
—Rampant regardant, in her., rampauMmt with the 
head turned round, so that the creature looks lii the di- 
rection of It.S tall. — Rampant sejant, in her., seated 
on tile hind quarters, but with the fore paws raised, the 
dexter above, — Rampant vault. .See vaxdt. 
rampantly (ram'paut-Ii), <uU\ In a rampiiiit 
manner. 

rampart (ram'pUrt), w. [Early mod. E. also 
ramparj ramper, rampare, rampirc, ramjner; < 
OF. rvmpart (with oxvn*.sccnt /), rcinpur (F. 
rcmparl), n rainjuirt of a fort, < remparer, do* 
fend, fortify, iiudoso with a rampurt (F. rewi- 
parcr, rofl., fortify oneself), < rc-, again, + n«- 
parcr, defend, fortify, .suiTOund, seize, take 
pos.Kc.ssion of (F. emparer, seize, take posses- 
sion of), < ew- + pnrvr, defend: see parv'^, par- 
ry, (‘f. It. ripnro (= Pg. rr/wro), a defense, < 
ripararv, defend, = Pg. reparar^ repair, sliel- 
tor: .‘•ee repair^, Cf. parapet, which contains 
the same ult. verb.] 1. In fort.^ an elevation 
or mound of earth round ii place, capable of 
resi.sting oaiinon-shot, and having the iiurapct 
raised upon it; a nrotocting encoiute; also, 
this elevation together witli the parapid. The 
rampart Is built of the o.artli taken out of the ditch but 
the lower part of the outer slope is usually constructed of 
masonry. The lop of the rnmnait bchfnd tho parapet 
should have sulflclciit width for ilic free jiaiisago of troops, 
guiif, etc. See cut iimler ])araj>el. 

Thrlcc . . . did he set up his baiiiuT upon tho rnm/aVr 
of tlie enemy. Sir p, Sidneg, Arcadia, ill. 

Wiicii bands 

Of pioneers, with spade and plekuxe arm'd, 
Forci-im the loynl camp, tu ticnch a tlcUl, 

Or cast a rawiparf. Milton, P. L., i. 078. 



Ivumpint \ relic*.. 

. grand ^t.'iirce.c of tlic NoincI Oi»cr.). 
r.m$, e. iruMtiinc .irc ulc in f.tyadc of Sl.i 
Maria (Id Orto, \ cnicc 


rampler 

The term rampart, though strictly meaning the mound 
on which tlie parapet stands, generally includes the para- 
pet itself. 

Brande and Cox, Diet, of Sci., Lit., and Art, III. 205. 
Hence — 2. Something that serves as abulwark 
or defense; an obstruction against approach or 
intrusion; a protecting iuclosure. 

What ranipire can my Iminaii frailty raise 
Against the assault of fate? 

Fletcher {and Massinger ?), Lovers’ Progress, iv. 2. 

At length they reached an open level, encompassed on 
.all sides by a iiauual rampart of locks. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 
Rampart gun. Seep«ni.=Syn. ^QQfortifiealion. 
rampart (ram'piirt), v. t. [Formerly also ram- 
pirn, ramper; < rampart, rampirc, n.] To forti- 
fy tvith ramparts ; protect by or as if by a ram- 
part; bolster; strengthen. 

Set but thy foot 

Against our ranimrffd gates, and they shall ope. 

Shak, T. of A., V. 4. 47. 
niose grassy hills, those glittering dells, 

ITouilly ramjiarted with rocks. 

Colcrtdge, Ode to the Departing Vear, vii, 
'Neatli rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Ranee! 

Brownixxg, HeiwiS Riel. 

rampart-grenade (r.am'pilrt^gie-uad'), n. See 
grenade. 

rampart-slope (ram'piirt-slop), ii. In fori., the 
slope wliieli terminates tlie rampart on the in- 
terior, eonueoting tlio teiTC-plem with tl^e pa- 
rade ; the ramp or talus, 
rampef, a. and II. An ohsolete fonn of ramp. 
ramper’ (rain'per), n. 1. An obsolete or dia-'- 
lectal form of rampart. — 2. A turnpike road. 
IJalliwell. [Prov. Kng.] 
ramper- (ram'p&r), ». [<.ramp + -cri.] Arnf- 
iian who infests race-courses. [Slang.] Encyc. 
Diet, 

ramph-. For words beginning thus, sec r/inmp/i-. 
rampiok, rampike (ram'pik, rum'pik), n. [For- 
merly also ranpicl:, runpUie; ai)par.< ran- (iden- 
tified by some with ran- in ran-trcc, roan-lrcc, 
mountain-ash (ef. rantlc-trcc)) 4- jticIA orpiS'cl.] 
A tree having dead boughs standing out of its 
top ; any dead tree : also used attrihntively (in 
this use'nlso rampickcd). [Old and prov. Eng. ; 
U. S. and New Brunswick, in the form rampike.] 
V lien their fleeces gin to wnxen rough, 

He combes nml trims tliem wjtli a rampicke hough. 

The Afectionatc Shepheard (1.594). (//flHiUfH.) 
The ngtil raiqn’ck tiutik where plow-men cast their seed. 

Dragton, rolyolblon, H. 20S. 

The march of tlic Arc was marked next morning by . . . 
humlreil'* of blackened tiees which would never bud 
again. Thu sight of these iiaru and lifeless poles is a com- 
mon one luTc . the poles arc termed ramgnkes. 

II'. F. Bae, Newfoundland to ilanitoba, lii. 
rampicked (ram'pikt), a, [< rumpich + 

See rnii/picl:. 

According toMilbraham, a rampicked tree Is a stag- 
lie.nded tree, i. c. like an ovcjgraw n oak, ha\iiig the stumps 
of bimgliB standing out of its top. IfgHiiccH. 

rampiert, h. An ob^^olotc form of rampart. 
rampike, u. s<-e ranqnvk. 
ramping (ram'pn)«^),//.(f. In her., snmo rs ram- 
jiant, 4. 

rampion (ram'pi-on), II, [Appar. corrupted 
I'rom It. ramponzulu, rapcroii::ulo, rapcron::o =s 
Sp. npinivhvy riiiponcc = rapnnto, riiiponto 
= OF. raipoucc, rvponvc, raipnitse =.'hG. rapitus- 
jr = O. raptnicif = Sw. Ban. rnpunsvl (^IL. ra- 
p\ii viiim),n plant, tin* Campanula lidjiimcitln.^ 
also tho Vhytvuma spicaium, < ML. rapuucnUfs, 
dim. of L. rapa, rapum, a turnip: seo 
For tho form, of. Bp. rampion, a si)ecies of lo- 
belia.] 1. Olio of tho belUlowers, Campamla 
liapunculns, a native of ocutral and southern 
Europe, formerly nuicli cultivated in gardens 
for it.s while tuberous roots, which were used as 
asalnd. Jrorofullyf/ftrdoa rampion. — 2. Aname 
of several plants of other genera.— Homed ram- 
plon, a general name of the species of Phgteuma, plants 
related to the bclUlowers, and called horned because the 
slender corolla-lobes in somospccies lemnin long colieient 
In a conical beak.— Largo rampion, said to be a name of 
tho evening piimrosc, Ounothera biennis. 
rampire, //. and r. An obsolete or archaic vari- 
ant of rampart (wliich see), 
rampired (rum'pivd'), a. [< rampirc + -ed^.] 
Furnished with ramparts. Seo quottitions uu- 
dor rampart, i\ 

rampisllt(ram'pish),(r. [<rdm7i + -/.v/<-i.] Ram- 
]miit. l^atagravc, {HaUiwclt.) 
rampler (rampGer), n. and a. [Also ramplor; 
appar. cqniv. to Tamper^, lit. one wlio ramps, or 
to rambler, one who rambles or roves: sco ram- 
prr^, ramhlcr.l 1. ». A gay, roving, or unset- 
tl(‘d fellow, [Seotolu] 

lie’s , a mlHchiovoiH clever ram 2 dor, and never 

dexuN with cracking his jukc'.s on me. 

Oalt, fair Andrew’ Wylie, I. 220. 



rampler 

II, a. Eovinp; nmsettled. Galt, [Sooteli.] 

Rampoor ohudaer. A soft sliawl of fine wool 
of the kind made at Rampoor in tho Northwest 
Produces, India. Such shawls are called in 
England and America simply climldcr. See 
rh iiilclcr. 

rampostan, n. Same as vamlmtan. 

ramps^ (ramps), Ji.p/. Same as rnmsoiis. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

ramps'** (ramps), n. Same as rampion. 

rampse (ramps), v. i.; prot. and pp. rnmpscd, 
ppr. ram 2 )Sing. [Variant of ramp.} To climh. 
BalUwcV. [Prov. Eng.] 

rampsman (ramps'man), «. ; pi. rampsmen 
(-men). [Appar. < riimp + poss. gon. -s + 
man. GL craclsman.} A highway rojihor who 
rises violence when nocossai'y. The Slang Dic- 
lionari/, p. 211. 

ram-ridmg (rara'ri'ding), n. See tho quota- 
tion. 

One summer eveninj;, wlieii the scniulnlised townsmen 
nml their wedded wives nsscmhlcd, nndmarehed down to 
the cottiiRc witli intent to lead the wonmn In ft Jlam-riil. 
iiiij, i. 0. in ft sliamcfnl iienitcntinl procc3.sion tlironpli tlic 
streets, tile siaht of Kit plftyinR in the Rarden, and ids 
look of innocent dellRht nshcianin to e.ftll his mother out, 
took tireeoniftRe out of them. 

The Speaker, April 10, ISflO. I. 427. 

ramrod (ram'rod), II. [< ram" + rail.} A rod 
for ramming down the charge of a gitn, pistol, 
or otlier firearm, especially tor small liand-firo- 
arms. (Comparo rammer.) Sow Hint most smnll. 
arms load at the breech, ramrods ftro mncli leas used than 
formerly. The ordinary ramrod for shut.Rnns, rilles, ami 
tiie like lifts an nnjointcii wooden or iron rod, eniiirged at 
tile iicftd or there Ilttcd with a metal cap, and fiirnlshed 
at the other end with a screw or worincr for evtractiiiR a 
elnii-Rc; when nut in use it was carried intldniides on tlic 
under side of the barrel. 

ramrod-bayonet (ram'rod-hfi'q-net), n. A steel 
rod ono end of which is fitted tor cleaning tho 
bore of a riUe, while tlio other is pointed to serve 
ns a bayonet : when intendeel for use ns a wea- 
pon, tho bayonet end is drawn a certain dis- 
tance beyond the muzzle, and is held by a 
catch. 

ramroddy (ratn'rod-i), a. [< ramrod + -yl.] 
Idke a ramrod ; stilV or unbending as a ramrod ; 
]inm; formal ; obstinate. [Collo(|.] 

I'lie mevilalde r.nplish nice mlddie-ela*a tourist w ilh Ids 
wife, the hitter raiareddii amt micompromtsliiR. 

C 2> Warner, 'i'lieir I'iigriinnRe, p. 00. 

Eamsden's eyepiece. See rifcpiccv. 

ramshackle^ (^nIn'^l)uk•l), a. and «. [Al^o, as 
ad.)., jvnjis///jW.7rd, Sc. rdiushaclJal; < Ic<d. 

quite wroiiff, nhsurd ((’lon.sliy niul 
fnssun); othonviso dcdinotl as “rainslincklo, 
ora/.y’*; < ramr, strong;, very, as intensive j>re« 
vci’y, + wry, distorted, uiKupml, 

> .Se. shacfi, ilistort: .sec ,v//rn7/. The second 
element in the IC. word is appar. eonfonned to 
shackle; ef. Ieid..s7.o7.'u//, Sw. shakily Dan. sk<ujle, 
the pole of n carriafre that shakes about: see 
shacl.U,] I, a. Loose-jointed; itl-iiinde; out of 
"e.ar or repair; crazy ; tuinble-dowu ; unregu- 
lated; ehaotie. 

Tlicrc came . . . tliocanlhinl, inIihrani/AacAt<' 

cuacli, and lib t>>o, iiii} three, fnutincti hehitid lilin. 

Thnckcran, Nc^coiiu'^, xxiv 

To pet thinpfl where )'>n wanted them, until they fhooh 
loose iipaiii It) the rni/i fhttcKlc nioveincnt<i of (he innchliie. 

Jirnuiiccll, Wool-l’ardUip, p. iyr«. 

In the prt'iont complex, artlHeial, ami poncrally rain* 
FhacUc eomlitluii of inuiilelji.d uivniil/ntion la America. 

The American, IX. 

II. n. A I linu);iitless fellow. [Scoteli.] 

(iln jon chleld had shaved twa niches nearer you, your 
liead, i*n> inaii, >\iiiild 11:00 lookit \ era’ like n Idulil) i>aii> 
cake. 'I his «IU learn jc apalu, ye yoiiiip rainrhneUe 

Lvekhart, Itephmld b.ilton, I. 100. 

ramshackle- (ram'shak-l), v. A comtid form 
of rausarh, voiifuseil with rainshackU^. 

ramshackled (ram'shak-Ul), a. [Sc. raai- 
shackled, < ramshackle^ + -u/2.] Saino aw ram- 
sharlWi. 

ramshackly (rani'nliak-li), 0. ramshackle'^ -f 
Same ns ramshackle'^. 

This old lady was limncnsuralily fond of the old ravi‘ 
fhackly huime she lived in. 

C. Ilcade, Clouds and Sunshine, p. ir». 

ram’s-head (nimz'hed), «. 1. A speeie.s of 

lndy’.s-slipper or moccnsin-llower, t'ljpripi dium 
aricliniim, it rare plant of nortliern nwiimps in 
North Amoricn. The solitary llower has tlio three 
sepals distinct, Is snndlci-tlian that of the comniun lady’s- 
hlipper, is eolmed hiownish ami reddlsll, and la droupliiR 
and of an odd form sncRCStiiiR file name. 

2. A Rood of tlio chick-pen, Ciccr nnetinum. 

ram's-born (rnmz'hdm), n. 1. A Kcmicireular 
work in tho ditch of a fortified place, swoop- 
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ing the diteh, and itself commanded bj' the 
main work. — 2. Anammoiiito: a general name 
of fossil ecphalopods wlioso shells are spiral, 
twisted, or bent. — 3. A winding not Siipjiorted 
by stakes, to inclose fish that come in with the 
tide. JIalUiecll. [Prov. Eng.] 
ramskin (r.tm'skin), n. [I’rob. a corruption 
of rameliii.] A species of cake made of dough 
and gr.atod ohoeso. Also called Scflon cake, as 
said to have been invented at Croxtotli Hall, 
England, the se.at of Lord Sefton. Imp. Diet. 
ramsons (ram'zonz), Ji.pl. [Formerly also r«»i- 
sens, ramsiiw, sometimes corruptly ramshorns ; 
irreg., with additional idtiral snflix -s, for *ram- 
son, "ram.ien, itself a plural in ME.,< JIE. *ram- 
sen (< AS. hramean), pi. (for which are found 
ramsis, ramxus, ramscys, witli pi. -s) of singu- 
lar *ramsc (> E. dial, "ramne, ramps, ramsli, 
also ramsy, ramscy), < AS. hramsa (pi. hramsan), 
broad-leafed garlic, = Bav. dial, ramsen, ram- 
scl = Sw. *rams (in comp, rams-luk (iok = E. 
leek), boar-garlic) = Dan. rams, also in comp. 
rams-ldg (log = E. leek), garlic ; cf. Litli. kre- 
mus:c, krcmu.’::is, wild garlic, Ir. creamh, garlic, 
Gr. Kp6/n’or, an onion.] A siiecies of garlic, 
.tllitim ur.dmtm, of llio northern iiarts of tho 
Old World. 

r.nte Icckea in LIde ami ranmne in May, 

Amt all tho yeare after phyalchitm may play. 

Attbrep's lyUlit, MS. Ituyal Soc., p. 1‘JI, {llalllu'cll.) 

ram-stag (ram'stag), 11 . A gelded ram. llaUi- 
ircll. [Prov. Eng.] 

ram-stam (ram'stam), a. and n. [A riming eom- 
])onnd, < raw-' -P .slam, vnv. of stamp.} I. a. 
Forward; thoiighllcs.s; Iieadstrong. I/alliwcll. 
[Scotch and Nortli. Eng.] 

Tho halrnm.ftcalnim. ram riam ho>fl. 

Itunte. To James Smllh. 

n. H. A giddy, forward per.son. [Scotch.] 

Watty Is a lad of a methodical nature, and no a Imrly. 
burly ram-rtam, like yon lIca*lnRCIt tbhiR, .lamle. 

(Jail, Tho Ihitall, III. Vo. 

ram-stam (rain'slnm), adr. [< riim-sliim, «.] 
Precipitately; headlong. [Scotch.] 

Tlio least well Rci, if we RaiiR rma.ifmn in on tlicm, 
n ill tie a lirokcn land, to learn ns Intler IiavliiRS. 

Seiill, Itoll liny, xjvill. 

ramstead, rfimstcd (ram'sted), «. Same im 
ran.'.lciid, 

ramstoad-weod (ram'sted-wOd), n. Same ns 

I aii‘,11 ad. 

ramtil (ram'til), II. [E. Ind.] A nlant, fiiiirii- 
fiii .Ihysshiica, with nieiferons secil.a. 
ramulo (ram'ul), ii. [< F. ranudr, < L. iviiaiihi.v, 
a httle braneli; sco ramiitio.,} In fmf., same as 

I'll III ll/ll.V, 

ramuli, n. Plural of ramulns. 
ramuliferous(rani-n-lir'e-nis),rt. [<'L.riimidus, 
a little liraneh. + /(m' = K. hriir'.} In hot., 
bearing ramnli or branclilet.s. 
ramuloso (rnni'u-hm), «. [< L. ramidosns; .see 
ramidoas.} Same ns ramidoii \ — RamulOBO ccU 
or arcolCt of tlie w liie, iiiriifem., a cell orareoirl eniIttloR 
a sliort nervure from Hie outer or posterior side, 
ramillous (rnm'u-Ins), a. [= F. ramidrn.r, 

< L. I'll III ii/iisii.s-, fall of little lirnnebe.s (aji- 
iilied liy Pliny to veined leaves), < riimidti.s, a 
litth' branch; see iiiniii/ii'.] 1. In hnf., having 
many small br.inehe.s. — 2. In iiitom., having 
one or more siimll branches; ranmlose. 

ramulus (rara'u-lu.s), II.; ]d. raiiiidi (-11). [L., 

n lit tlo braneli, dim. of ramus, a branch : sec rii- 
iiiii.v. Ci. ramnli.} 1. }n hoi., anal., and eniil.,ii 
branohlet or twig; n simill rnmiis or branch, ns 
Ilf an artery. — 2. [< i/;i ] [NIj.] A genus of or- 
thopterous insects, .snii.'siirc, Isfil — Ramulus 
carOtlcO-tympanlcUB, one of the aniall Iiranclies of Hie 
liiteriiiit caroHil artery Riven oil In Hie carotid canal to Hie 
nineons membnino of Hie t>mp.iiile easily, 
ramustrii'mns), n. ; jd. fiiiiii (-mi). [=F. rainr, f., 
OF. lYiiiii, III., =.Sp. I’g. It. rniiKi, m.,< L. rdmns, 

II hvaiich, boiigli, twig, club, orig. 'radmiis = 
Gr. I'lmiaiwr, n young braneli; ef. Gr. ^lidif, a 
braiieh, = L. radix, a root : sec radix.} In liiol., 
abraiu'h or branching part, as of a plant, vein, 
artery, or forked hone. Tlic rand of Hie Isctilum and 
pntils nro tbelr narrowed iiroJreHliR paits. Tlic land nf 
Hie tower jasv, as In iiiaii, aio Hie iiseeiidtiip liranelies at 
cacti end, as distliiRlllslied fiom the Intennedtate Iioil- 
rontal pail, cftlted tile fonbi; bill In imy enso wliere siieli 
dlstfnctlmi is not niiirked, iis in Ididsnmt reptiles, ii niiiins 
Is clHier liftif of tlio liiftiidllde, or olio of tlio Rtmtlildlft, 
tiBliftliy compost'd of aevenil illstinet bones. See dliiRriim 
under bt'll, nnd elds under J-'elider and ydeiiroifoiif.— Man- 
dibular, Ruble, etc., ramus. See Hie iidlcctlves. 

ramuscule (rii-mns'kfil), II. [= F. ramnsridr, 

< IjL. ramnsctdii.s, dim. of L. ramus, a branch: 
see rami(.v.] 1. Abrnnchlet; a .small .spray. — 
2. In anal., a ramulus, braiiclilet, or twig, as of 


ranarium 

the arteries of tho pia mater, which penetrate 
tho substance of tho br.ain. 

rant (ran). Preterit of run. 

ran^t (ran), n. [< JIE. “ran, < AS. run, rob- 
bery, open rapine, < Icel. ran = Dan. ran, rob- 
bery, depredation.] Open robbery and rapine ; 
force; violence. 

ran^ (ran), si. [Also rann; < JIE. ran, ron, < W. 
rlian, a part, division, share, portion, section, 
= Ir. Gaol, rann, part, division, verse, poem.] 
A song. 

ran^'(ran), 11 . [Perliaps a confused form of 
raniU, strip of leather.] 1. Tho hank of a 
string. Jlalliwcll. [Prov. Eng.] — 2. Inj'ojic- 
making, (rventy cords 'of twine wound onaroel, 
every cord being so parted by a knot as to bo 
easily separated from the others. — 3. JIaut., 
yarns coiled on a spun-yarn ivineh. Encyc. 
Diet. 

ranii (ran), ii. Same as rnnn. 

Ranal (ra'iiji), ii. [NL., < L. riina, frog, prob. 
orig. *r«ciifij’n croaker; cf. raccare, cry as a ti- 
ger.] 1. An oxtoiisivo Liimeangemis of aquat- 
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Draiii of Rafia escu- 
Untd, fromal«vc,X4v 
Let, olfactory Iol>e, 
or rliincnccnhalon, 
with /) olfactory 
nef>'es; He, cerebral 
hcmHphcrc. or pto«n« 
cepJnlons Phe, th.iJ* 
arncnccphaion : Pn, 
pinealtiody; Lef,op‘ 
tic !ol>c; C, ccTcliel* 
litni s SrA, fourth ven- 
tricle: uicdulla 

ie salient anu- 
rous batraoln- 
nns, typical of 
the family Ila- 
iiidie; the frogs 
jiropcr. It was 
formerly more 
than eontor- 
miuoiis with 
the prc.Bont 
family Ji'nii/f/.T. 
SoofrogI, nnd also ents under hnVj'rog, girdle- 
hone, Anura", nnd temporornastoid. — 2. A go- 
luiR of nudlnsk.a. Jfnmphrcys, 1707. 

Rana- (ril'nii), n. [Hind, rand, a prince, <_Skt. 
rdjanya, i>rinfcly, royal, < rdjan, n king, prince: 
SCO raja". Ct, r'lini,} Prince: tho title of some 
sovereign princes or ruling chief.s in Rnjputann 
nnd other jnirts of India. 

/tdnd llldm Sink [of Illioliinr], Hie tenth In desceiitfrom 
Riiml SIiiRiin Deo, aelrid iiRiin Hie fortre-ia of Gwnllor. 

Jlnctlc. Jlrit., ATI. 14V. 

Ranas (ru'nC), Ii.jd. [NL., pi. of L. rana, frog: 
SCO JIanal.} The salient batrnchinns as an or- 
der of reptile.B. Il'aglcr, 1830. 

Ranales (rfi-na'lez), 71. pi. [NL. (Lindley, 1S.S3), 
< I!an{nnc'nln.s), tho type of tho cohort,] A co- 
hort of dicotyledonous pinnts of tho polj'peta- 
lons series Thllliimijlnriv. it Is etinmclerljcd liy the 
commonly numcroua n'timiens nml piitilj, all distinct and 
Inaelted on Hie receptacle or wltllln It, nml by Hie tlesliy 
and nsnitlly coploiiB nllinnien, aiirronmliliR a small or ml- 
iinte embryo. It Inclndea about l.SOO speeie.s Rrouped in 
S orders, of wbleli Hie JianimcitTneeir, the leiulliiR family, 
and Hie IHUeiiiaecer Iiavc Rclierally one row of petals nnd 
one of five Bep.ils. The other orders are rcmarkalde amoiiR 
pinnts In linvliiR tlielr pekals commonly in two or more 
rows, nml tiiclinle tile enlycniitliiis nml barberi-j' families, 
the leaves In the first opposite. In the second usually com- 
ponml; the iiinRiiolIn nml enstard-npiile families, trees with 
nlterimto leaves, in Hie first mainly sHinilnte ; tlie moon- 
seed family, consistliip of vines; and the water-lilies, a 
family of iiqnntics. 

r.Tnarimn (rri-na'ri-um), ii.; pi. raniiria (-ji). 
[NL., < L. rana, frog (see llanal), -1- -niiTiiii.] 
A collection of live frogs; a place where frog.s 
are kept alive, to study tlieir transformations, 
for vivisection in physiological experiments, 
etc. 

Tlie Institute also contains a InrRC room full of rabbilB 
nnd Rilinca.piRS, for wllich a little lawn Is iiriivided In 
summer. It also possesses a ranarium, in wlileli arc 700 
Ivors, divided into Hiirly-ono departments, to prevent tlic 
spread of Hiu frog disease. Lancet, So. J42G,p. SC2. 




Eanatra 

Banatra (ran'a-trii), n. [NL.] 1. A PaTji-i- 
oian (1794) genus of hemipterous insects of the 
faniil.y Ncphlx. i„ these 
cnrioiis water-bu;?s the body is 
extremely lonfr and e 5 ’llndric, 
the shoit nente mstium Is db 
reeled forward, there is a long 
anal respiratory tube, and the 
fore Itgs arc i-aptorlal. The 
pperies arc aquatic and carniv- 
orous. They are found in fresh- 
water ponds, and feed on fish- 
egiTs, fry, ami otJicr water-bugs. 

IL liw'arig of Europe is an ex- 
ample; 11 , /wfca is comnjon in 
>iorth Ainerica, where it is 
called Mccdlc’lug. 

2. [f. c'.] A bug of tliis 
genus; a nectlle-bug. 
rancel (raus), n. [< OF. 
raitclic, a stick, wooden 
pin, P. rinichc, a round 
(of a ladder), rack, prop, 
or brace; ef. OP. niiichifr, 
rancher, P. ranchcr,avaiik, 
ladder, a ero.sspieec of 
wood pl.aeed in front of or behind a cart • < 
L. rniitcx (ramie-), a st,aff, < ramus, a braiieh 
boiigli, twig, club: seo ramtm.) 1. A shore or 
prop acting as a stmt for tho support of .sonie- 
tliiug, as of a Congrevo rocket. — 2. Ono of tlie 
cross-bars between the logs of a chair 
rancel (raus), r. t.; prot. and pp. ranccti, ppr. 
raticiiiff. [< OP. rnnetr, prop, < ranee, a prop: 
SCO rancel.] To shore or prop. [Scotch;] 
Bance-t (raus). a. An obsolete form of Tihen isl, . 
Aiie great pels of liancc wyne. 

Aberdeen Her;., icth cent, (Jamiemi.) 
rance^t, ratmeet, n. [Early mod. E. ranee, 
rannee (?), a kind of fino stono; < F. ranee, 
rance inarbre, defined by Larousso ns a white 
and red-brown marble veined with ashen-whito 
and blue; prob. lit. ‘Rheni.sh^ « l!anec'i‘), be- 
longing to the Rhine, as itworoa sort of ‘Rhine- 
stone.’] An unknown hard mineral or fine 
stone, supposed to bo some sort of marble. 

Mliat lining Jianee, ivhnt ranting Ivoit, 

.Swims In Ihcsu rtruams? 

Snlmler, tr. of Dii IJ.irtns's Weeks, 11,, Tiie Trophies, 
She's empty; hark! she sonmks; there's nothing In't- 
The sj.ark.engemleriiig Hint 
Shall sooner melt, and harden rnnnre shall first 
Dissolve mid quoneh thy thirst. 

Quarlc’, Emblems, 11. 10. 
rancascent (r4an-se.s‘eiit), a. [^ IjL. ranees- 
ccn(t-)s, ppr. of raiiee.mrc, inceptive of L.i.irij.) 
rttiiccrc, stink; .see raacifl and rancor.] Becom- 
ing rancid or sour. Imp. Diet. 
ranchi (ranch), r. I. [Also raitnch ; prob. a 
van form of "rcnch for tcrcne?t.] To wroueh ; 
tear; woiuid. [Ohsolcto or prov. Eng.] 

Hasting to raimcb the arrow out. 

SpaucT, Shop. Cal., August. 
,Ag.aln5t a stump his tusk the monster grinds, . . . 

And ranched his hips svllh ono continued wound. 

Dnjden, tr. of Ovid's Jlct.amorph., L 


tlieir t - 
deserted! 

— , ...... .„y, „. [< Mox. Sp. raiiclicro, 

stewai'd of a rancho or mess, ranchman, licrds- 
m.an, also owner of a rancho or small farm, < 
rancho, a ranch : seo raiic/io.] In Mexico, a 
herdsman; a person employed on a rancho; 
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rancheria(i'an-ehe-re'!9,M. [Mex. Sp.,<raj!c7io, rancidity (ran-sid'i-ti), n. [=P. rancidiU (cf. 
a ranch : see ranc/i2.] In Mexico, tho dwelling- Sp. rancidez, It. rhneidezza), < L. as if *ran- 
plaeeofarancheroorofraneheros;aherdsmnn’s cidita(U)s, < rancidiis, rancid: see rancid.] 
iiut, or a ■village of borders; hence, a settle- The quality of being rancid; a rankly sour or 
ment, more or less permanent, of Indians. tainted smell and taste, as of old oil. 

Prior to the occup-ntion of Ctdifornia by tho Europeans rancidly (ran'sid-li), adv. With a rancid odor ; 
thelmtians uweU,jnorcorless, intcraporarj'vlllages, later miistilv. ' 

called randlma.v vvhero they had an Imperfect govern- raneidupen frnu'Rid ues'l n Tho owolifw of 
ment, controlled by chiefs, councils, and priests. rancictness (run sia nes;, 11, ilie quality Ol 

Johns Hopkins Vniv. Studies, atli ser., IV. 35. oeing raueiu ; rancidity. 

Bv evening all the Indiana bad betaken tlicrascivca to ranckf, a. andr. An obsolete spelling of raiil'l. 
aneherias, and the agency was comparatively lailCOr, raUCOUr (raug'kor), n, [Formerly 
[• another week. 2VicO<j«ti/r2/,XXXVin.30S. tdso raiil'or ; < ME. rancor' rancour, rankowre, 
ranchero (ran-clift'ro), ?i. [< Mox. Sp. < OF. rancor, rancucr, rancoeur, dial, rancccnr, 

■’ ' - - disgust, rancor, hatred, = Pr. rancor = OSp. 

rancor, Sp. rencor = Pg. rancor = It. rancore, 
< Lli, rancor, a stinking smell or flavor, rancid- 
ness, also bitterness, grudge, < L. (ML.) ran- 
core, stink, be rancid: see rancid, Cf. the var. 
form OF. ^ranciirc, rancunc, F. rancune = OPg. 
rancura = It. rancura, < ML. rancura, rancuna, 
rancor.] If. Sourness; bitterness. 

For Banquo’s issue . , , Duncan have I murder’d ; 

Vttt rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them. Shah, Macbeth, iii. 1. 07. 

2. Rankling malice or spitefulness; bitter ani- 
mosity; in general, a soured or cankered dispo- 
sition, inciting to vindictive action or speech; 
a nourished hatred or grudge. 

In her corage no rancour dooth abide. 

Dabces Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 33. 
Some whom emulation did enmge 
To spit tho venom of their rancour's gall. 

Ford, Fame’s MemoHal, 

Tho rancor of an evill tongue. 

Milton, Apology for Smcctymnuus. 
=Sym 2. Asperity, Harshness, etc. (see acrimony), IIU 
mil, Fnmity, etc. (see animosity), gall, spleen, spite, spite- 
fulness, rankling, hate, hatred, malevolence, bad blood. 

rancorous, rancourous (rang'lcor-us), a, [< 
OF, rancuro$, rancorus, ranciinis = Sp. rcncoro- 
so, <, ML. rancorosus, rancorous, full of hate or 
spite, < L. rancor, rancor: see rancor,'] Full of 
rancor; implacably spiteful or malicious; in- 
tensely virulent. 

Can you in words make show of amity, 

And In your slilelds display such rancorous minds? 

jVarfouc, Edward II., II. 2. 

A fancy scrape hanging on a honk, uith .a raiicArro’u bit fWaiTCn Hastings] was beset by rancorous andun' 

and laiiat. J. \\ . Valmer, The New and the Old, p. br>. Pi'i»ciplcd enemies. Macaulay, Warren Hastings. 



spopifienlly, ono wlio lias tlio ovcrsiglit of a 
rancho, or I lie earo of providing fo its peoiilc; 
by extension, sumo as ranchman. 


rauch-hOUSB (niuoli'hons), n, A Ilf jmncipa 
dwclUng-liou.veonaranch; thoabode of aruuch 
mail. [Western V, S.] 


ranch^ (ranch), ». r< r.] A deep scratch 

or wound. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Grifade [F.], a ranche or clinch with a beast’s chiw. 

Cotyravc. 

ranch- (ranch), n. [Alsorfluc/zc/ < Sp. rancho: 
BOO rancho,] 1. In tho western part of the 
United States, especially in the parts former- 
ly Mexican, on tho groat plaims, etc., a lierd- 
ing e-stablishinont and estate; a stock-farm; 
by cx'tension, in tlie same regions, anv fann or 
farming pstablisliraent. Tho tract of laiidovcr which 
ine animals of a rancli or of ecvcr.il ranches roam for nas- 
turage is c.illed a ranyc. See range, 7 (a). 

2. In a restricted ficnso, a company of ranch- 
era orranchcroa; tlio body of persons employed 
on a ranch. 

The Spanish rancho means a mess, ami so tho American 
hcnier speaks of his companions collectively as tho ranch 
or the outfit. ' L. Sa’inbume, Scribner's ilag., II. 500. 

ranch2 (runeli), v. i. [< ninclfl, «.] To con- 
duct or work upon a ranch; engage in herding. 
[We.stoni U. .S.] 

Hanchinpln an occupation like those of vlBorous-priml- 
tive pastoral peonies, having little In common with tlic 
numdnnn, W’or kaday buBlne.S3 world of tlje Tilnetecn th cen- 
'F. Jlooneteli, Tlie Century, XXXV. £.00. 
Patients wlio have exchanged the Invalid's room at 
homo for cattle ranching In Colorado. 

Lancet, No. 3-I8I, p. 1079. 

rancher (ran'ehfir), n. [< ranclfi + -crl. Cf. 
reniebero,] A per.son engaged in ranching ; ono 
wlio c.irries on or works upon a ranch ; a ranch- 
man. [Western U. S.] 

To misdirect persons w.'is n common enouirh trick amomr 
rancherg. IV. Shepherd, Prairie Experiences, p, 97. 


Tlie jirincipa] ‘=Syn' Seorancor. 

lodeofarmicli- rancorously, rancourously (mng'kor-ns-H), 
me. In a ranooroiis manner; with spiteful mai- 
ico qr vindictivoness 

comlsai ’* 

rilHChing (run'ehing), n, [Native name.] 
sleiidor daggor used in tiio Malay Islands, 
rtmchmtlli (ranclr ‘ man), a ; pi. reinehmcn 
(-men). A man who is ornployod on n ranch; 
ono of tho liordsmon of a ranch ; specifically, 
one who owns or who has the charge or control 
of n ranch ; a rancher. 

At the main rancli there will bo a cluster of log Imild. 
ings, Inchiiling a separate cabin for llic foreman nr ranch- 
ama. It, Unotceclt, The Centary, X.\.\V. 199 . 

rancho (ran'cho), ji. [f Bp. rditcho, a mes.s. 
small fann, clan, liamlot, a elcaj passage, = Pg. 
rnneho, mess on a ship, soldic s’ quarter's ; cf. 
ranelieir, divide seamen into mx'ssos, Bp. airan- 
ehnrse, dwell together; origin doubtful.] In 
Bpaiitsh America, a ritdo hut or cluster of huts 
where heidsiiien orsfoekineii live or only lodge; 
hence, an o.stahlishmcnt for breeding cattle and 
linrses; a stock-farm. It is thus distingui.shed 
from a liacirmln, which is a cultivated farm or 
plantation. See raiieh", n. 
rancid (ran'sid), a. [= OP, Vfiiieidc, P, roiici, 
nrnee(:> MD. rrrn.vf, rreiislitfh, D. ran.v, nnmiff = 

G. ravzifi) = Pr. rune = Sp. raneio = Pg, It. ran- 
cido, < E. rtim-iilu.t, slinking, rank, rancid, of- 
fensivo, < ranrerc (MI..), slink, in L. used only 
in ppr. yttnce,n(t-)'<, stinking; cf, rtinenr, from 
the same verb. Tho adj. raii/A is not rclatod.] 

1. ^Kaiikly ofTniKivc fo flic senses; having a 
tainted smell or taste; fetid or soured fi^m 
cbomi'*rtl cli.'»ngp. 

The oil w nil wliloli llsbe» alioinid often turns rancid, and 
lies iieavyon the stomiicli, nud allects tlio very swc.st with 
a rancid smell. Arhuthnnt, Ailments, p, 79 , poor. 

2. Repulsive to tho rooral .sen.so; disgusting; rand^f (rand), v. t, [Avar, of rant.] 

loathsome. [Rare.] rant. 

One of the tnost rancid nml ohnoximis pieces tlmt liavo . '™s born fo fill thy mouth, ... he will teaoli thee 

ever disgraced tlio stage. to tear and rand. n. Jonson, Poetaster iii 1 

“'y 'V®"®- randall-grass G-an'dal-gras), n. Tho meadow^ 

- . [Virginia.] 

[After Benjamin 

,, ,, .. w - ^ V--— -ivi.tiwor of the body of 

flic oxidation or rancidi/pino of tho cacao butter. Freewill liajitist.s at New Durham. New Hamn- 
Therapeutic aazette, XI. 314. shiro, in 1780.] A Freewill Baptist. [Rare.] 


Meamvhlle the prlniilivcrnnc/i-Aoiw, outbuildings, and r i j 

lie built. 7’ Jio'><cceU,'L'hcVvntury,i XXV. -too. (land), 11 , [< alE. rand, border, margin, 

.. fXT A-... stiip, slice, < AS. border, edge, 

brink, margin, shore, tho rim or boss of a shield, 
a shield, buckler, = D, rand = ITLG. rant edge, 
boi’der, etc., = OHG. rant, MHG. rant, border, 
rira or boss of a shield, a shield, G. rand, bor- 
der. brim, rim, edge, etc., = Icel. rdnd, a stripe, 
a shield, = Sw, Dan. rand, a stripe, ^ Goth, 
*randa (prob. found in the derived Sp. randa, 
lace or edging on garments); cf. Lith. rumhas, 
OBulg. rcbij, border, edge, lind, seam; akin to 
n’7»i, q. V. Hence ult., through OF., E, ran- 
dom.] If, A margin, border, or edge, as tho 
bank of a stream.-— 2t. A strip or slice of flesh 
cut from tlio margin of a part or from between 
two parts. 

A jxreat bolle-full of benon w’cre betcre in his wombe. 
Ami with the randes of bakiiii his haly for to fillen, 
Than pcrtrlchea or jilouers or pekokes y-rosted. 

riers Floinnan's Credo (E. E. T. S.), 1. 7C3. 
Giidc de bocuf [F.J, n rand of beef ; a lonp and fleshle piece 
cut out from between the Hank and buttock. Cotgrave. 

They came with clioppinp knives 
"o cut mo Into rands, and sirloins, and so powder me. 

Fletcher, Wildgoose Chase, v. 2. 
3. A hank of lino or twine ; a strip of leather. 
IJalUwcll. [Local, Eng.] — 4. Rushes on the 
borders and edges of land near a river, nalli- 
rnf^^‘ Eng.] — 5. In sliocmakiiif) : (af) 

The edge of the upper-leather; a seam of a 
shoe, iSailcy, (hf) A thin inner shoe-sole, as of 
cork. Simmonds, (o) One of tho slips beneath 
tho heel of a sole to bring tlio rounding surface 
to a level ready to receive tho lifts of the heel : 
distinctively called hccl-rand. See cut under 
hoot. 

To storm; 




randan 

randan (ran'dan), ii. [Cf. raiul^-, perhaps in 
part due to rundon, random: see random. In 
tlie 3d and 4th senses uncertain ; perhaps with 
ref. to quick movement; but in def. 3 possibly 
a cornipt form, connected with range, v., 6.] 1. 
A noise or uproar. MalliwcU. [Prov. Eng.] — 
2. A spreo : used only in the phrase on the ran- 
dan (also on the randy), on a spree. [Prov. 
Eng.] — 3. The finest part of the bran of wheat; 
the product of tho second sifting of meal. 
[Prov. Eng.] —4. A boat impelled by thr-ee 
rowers, tho one amidships using a pair of sculls, 
and the bowman and strokosman one oar each. 
Also called randan-gig. [Eng.] 
randan-gig(rau'dan-gig), )i. Same asraadajqd. 

A sort of boat, ... .a randan-gig built for us by Searle 
of Putney, ^vhe^c . . . we used to keep her. 

Yates^ Fifty Years of London Life. 

randanite (ran'dan-it), [< Jiandan^ Puy de 
Dome, Auvergne, Franco, wliero it is found, + 
The name given in France to infusorial 
silica, or kieselguhr, found mider the soil in 
peat-hogs in the department of Puy de D6me, 
at Randan and in other localities in the neigh- 
borhood of Clermont, 

Bandia (ran'di-a), [NL. (A. A. Houston, 
1737, in Linneeus’s Genera Plantarum 
named after Isaac liauclj a London botanist of 
the IStli century,] A genus of gamopetalous 
plants of the order liubidccfc and tribe Gardc^ 
‘iiieie. It is characterized by hermaphrodite aud axillaiy 
flowers, united stylo-branchcs bearing n club-shaped or fu- 
siform stigma, a two-cclled ovary with many ovules, seeds 
with membranaceous coats, and short intrapetiolar stip- 
ules which are almost connate. There arc about 100 spe- 
cies, natives of tropical regions, especially in Asia and Afri- 
ca Tliey are trees and slirubs, erect or climbing, with or 
u itliout tliorns, and bearing opposite leaves which are obo- 
vote or Jiarrower, and eitlicr small or large flowers, which 
are solitary or in clusters, and white or yellow, rarely led. 
The fruit is a mnny-sceded, two-celled roundish bony, 
yielding a blue dye in the West Indian species, as i?. acu- 
leata, known as indigo-hcrrn and inkherry. Those species 
also furnish a valuable wood, used for cask-staves, ladders, 
etc. J?. dumeioTum, a small thorny tree, widely distributed 
from Africa to Java, is used as a hedge-plant in India, 
while its fruit, called emetic nul, is there a current drug, 
said also, like CocadKS Indictis, to have the property of 
stupefying fish. 

randie, a. and «. See randy. 
randing-machine (ran'ding-ma-slien''), n. In 
nhoc-manuf., a maobino for fitting rands to 
lieel-blanks for shoos, after the rands have 
been formed from raud-strips in a rand-forming 
machine. 

randing-tool (rau'diug-tol), «. In shoc-mamtf., 
a hand-tool for cutting out strips of leather for 
rands. 

randle-balk (ran'dl-hak), n. Same as randle- 
Var. 

randle-bar (ran'dl-biir), n. The liorizontal bar 
built into the walls of an open chimney, from 
which to hang hooks for supporting cooking- 
vessels. Sec bacl'-bar. 
randle-tree, n. See rantlc-trcc. 
random (ran'dum), «.! [An altered form (as- 
similated to whilom, seldom, ransom, the latter 
also ufith orig. n) of the early mod. E. randon, 
< ME. randon, randun, randoun, force, impetu- 
osity, < OP. randon, force, impetuosity, im- 
petuous course, as of a torrent {grands randons 
de plnic, gi'eat torrents of rain) ; esp. in the 
phrases fl randon, d grand randon, with force 
or fury, very fast, witli groat force {coiirir dti 
grant randon, run with great fury); cf. It. dim. 
randeilo, a randcUo, .at random; a randa, near, 
with difficulty, exactly; cf. Sp. de rendon, de 
rondon, rashly, intrepiffijq abruptly (nearly like 
E. at random); perhaps < OHG. MHG. rant, 
G. rand, edge, brim, rim, margin : see rand^.) 
It. A mshiug, as of a torrent ; an impetuous 
course; impetuosity; ^dolence ; force: espe- 
cially with great, as in tho phrase a great ran- 
dom, with groat speed or force. 

And tbei rennen to gidre a gret randoun. 

Mandevillc, Travels, p. 238, 

The two kynges were rieree and hardy, and mette with 
BO grete ranndon with spercs tliat were grete and shorte. 

ilferlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. G28. 
But of hym tliouglit lie to faill in no wise, 

With grot ranndon cam to hym in liis gise. 

Horn, of rarlenag (E. E. T. S.), 1. 6800. 

Coragiously the two kynges newely fought with great 
rajidom and force. Hall, Hen. YIII., an. 12, 

2t. A rush ; spurt ; gush. 

Whan thei sangli come tlie dragon that ^feilin bar, 
that caste oute of his throte so grete ranndon of flere in to 
the Hire, that was full of diiste and powder, so that it 
semed all reade . . . Merlin (E. E. T. S.), li. 210. 

3f. A continuous flow of words ; a harangue. 

Jlandone, or longo renge of wurdys, or other thyngys, 
liaringga, etc. Prompt, Pare., p. 423. 
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4. An indeterminate course or proceeding; 
hence, lack of direction, rule, or method ; hap- 
hazard; chance: used only in the phrase at 
random — that is, in a haphazard, aimless, and 
purely fortuitous manner. 

Y’ou flee with winges of often change at random where you 
please. Turbermlle, The Lover to a Gentlewoman. 

Sith late mischnunce had her compeld to chaungc 

The land for sea, at randon theie to raunge. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. viii. 20. 
Come not too necre me, I at random strike, 

For gods and men I now hate both alike. 

Ileyicood, Dialogues (Works, ed. Pearson, 1874, VI. 178). 
Like orient pearls at random strung. 

Sir ir. Jones, Song of Hafiz. 

5. The distance traversed b}' a missile; range; 
reach. 

The angle which the missive is to mount by, if we will 
have it go to its furthest random, must be the half of a 
right one. Sir K. Diyhy. 

random (ran'dum), a. aud [By ellipsis from 
at random.'] I. a. Proceeding, taken, done, or 
existing at random; aimless; fortuitous; hap- 
hazard; casual. 

In common things that round us lie 
Some randan truths he can impart. 

VTordsivorth, A Poet’s Epitaph. 

I Avould shoot, howe’er in vain, 

A random aiTOw from the brain. 

Tennyson, Two Voices. 

You feel that the whole of him (Dri'den] wasbetterthan 
any random specimen, though of his best, seems to prove, 
Loicclt, Among my Hooks, Ist ser., p. 8. 
Random choice, the selection of objects, subject to the 
condition that they shall belong to a given class or col- 
lection, but not voluntarily subject to any other condition. 
The assumption is that objects so selected will in the 
long run occur as objects of the same kind occur in gen- 
eral experience. This assumption is iiatuial, it leads to 
no difficulty, and no serious doubt has ever been thrown 
upon it. It is the fundamental postulate of the theory of 
probability. Sec probability. — Random courses, in nrn- 
sonry and paving, courses of stones in horizontal beds, 
the stones being of unequal thickness, but e.xoctly fitted 
together.— Random line, (a) In local probability, an in- 
finite straight line supposed to be cliosen in such a man- 
ner that tho infinitesimal probability of its cutting any 
limited straight line is proportional to the length of the 
latter. (6) In United States public land-surveying, a trial 
line on wlilch temporarj' mile and half-mile stakes are set, 
for the purpose of getting the data for rerunning the same 
line and setting permanent stakes at the corners.— Ran- 
dom point, in local probability, a point supposed to be so 
chosen that the inflnitcsiraalptohability of its lying witliin 
any closed surface Is proportional to the solid contents of 
that surface.- Random-range ashler, random-tooled 
ashler. See aslder, 3.— Random shot, a shot not inten- 
tion.ally directed to any point; also, a shot with the muzzle 
of the gun elevated above the horizontal line.— Ran- 
dom Stonework, in masonry, a construction formed of 
squared stones varying in thickness and notloid in courses. 
See cut under ashler. —Random tooling, the act of bring- 
ing tho face of a stone to a nearly smooth surface by hew- 
ing it over with a hro.'id-polnted chisel, which produces a 
series of minute waves at right angles to its path. It is 
called droving in Scotland.— Random work, random 
stonework.— Random vain, in dyeing, yarn dipped into 
a bath of water with a layer of color at the top, so ns to 
produce a clouded effect ; clouded yarn. 

On tho large scale therondomi/armrare coloured in ma- 
chines. fl'. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico-Printing, p. 102. 

II, n, Soraetliiug done or produced without 
definite metliod, or with irregular or haphazard 
efTect. (a) In masonry, one of a number of dressed 
stones of irregular or unmatched sizes. Sec randan 
sloncivork, under 1. 

50 tons squares, 250 tons dressed randans, and 1000 tons 
2 in. ringsmnll. Engineer, LXVII. 117. 

(6) In dyeing, clouded yam. See random yarn, under I. 

randomly (rau'dum-li), adv. [< random + 
lu a random manner; at random, or without 
aim, purpose, or guidaijce. 

An infusorium swims randomly about. 

//, Spencer, Data of Ethics, § 4. 

randont, fl- An obsolete foim of random. 

randont (ran'dpn), v, i. [< OP. randonner, run 
swiftly, < randon, a swift course: see 
To stray in a wild manner or at random. 

Shall leave them froc to randon of their will. 

Horton and SackvUle, Ferrex and Porrex, i. 2. 

randy (ran'di), and n. [Also randie, raniy; 
< rn«r?2, rant, + -yl. Cf. randan.] I, a. Dis- 
orderly! boisterous; obstreperous ; riotous ; 
also, noisily wanton. [Scotch and North. Eng.] 
A meri^' core 
O’ randie, gangrel bodies. 

Burns, Jolly Beggars. 

II. n.; pi. (-diz). 1. A sturdy beggar 

or vagrant; one who exacts alms by threaten- 
ings and abusive language. Also called randy- 
beggar, [Scotch.] — 3. Arompinggirl; a noisy 
hoyden; a scold; a violent and x-rilgar quarrel- 
some woman. Jamieson, [Scotch and North. 
Eng.] 

That scandalous randy of a girl. 

Carlyle, in Froude (Life in London, xviii.). 


range 

3. A spree: ns, to he onthern»f7i/. JlaUiwcll. 
[Prov. Eug.] 

ranedeert, n. An obsolete form of reindeer. 
ranee, n. See rani. 

Baneiagli mobf, Banelagh capt. A cap worn 
by women in the eighteenth century, apparent- 
ly a foiTu of the mob-cap: the name is taken 
from Eanelagh, a place of fashionable resort 
near Dublin. 

ranforcet, v. U Same as reinforce, Bailey. 
rangi (I’ang). Preterit of ring'^. 
rang2f, n. and v. An old form of rani:-. 
range (ranj), v, ; pret. and pp. ranged, ppv. 
ranging. [Early mod. E. also raflflyc; < ilE. 
rengen^ < OF. rengcr,''P. ranger (= Pr. rengar), 
range, rank, order, array, < rang, a rank, row: 
see ranlc^. Cf. arrangcj dei'angc.] 1. irans. 1. 
To make a row’ or rows of; place in a line or 
lines ; hence, to fix or set in any definite order ; 
dispose with regularity; an’ay'; aiTango. 

Than two of hem renged hem, and priked after the mes* 
sagers as faste as the horse myght hem here. 

Merlin (C. E. T. S.). 1. 127. 

They had ratingcd their ships broad in afrontranke. 

Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 057. 

For all the Etruscan armies 

W'ere ranged beneath his eye. 

Macaxday, Horatius. 

2. To rank or class; place or reckon as being 
of or belonging to some class, category, party, 
etc.; fi.xthe relative place or standing of; clas- 
sify; collocate. 

The late Emperour Augustus all the world raungeth in 
this ranke of men fortunate. Holland, tr. of Pliny, vii. 45. 

So they ranged all their youth under some family, and set 
upon snch a course, which had good success, for it made 
all hands ver>' industrious. 

N. Morton, New England’s Memorial, p. 93. 

The great majority of the Indians, if they took paii In 
the wav, ranged themselves on the side of the Crown. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent, xiv. 

Among those inhabitants of the Roman dominion who 
were personally free, there were four classes ra?i< 7 e (2 in nn 
ascending scale— provincials, Italians, Latins, Romans. 

E, A. Freeman, Ainer. Lects., p. 320, 

3f. To rank or reckon ; cousidcr; count. 

The ^thiops were as fair 

As other dames ; now black with black despair : 

And in respect of their complexions changed, 

Are eacliwhere since for luckless creatures ranged, 

B, Jonson, Masque of Blackness. 

4b To engage; occupy. 

That, of all other, was the most fatal and dangerous ex- 
ploit that ever I was ranged in. 

B. Jonson, Everj’ Man in his Humour, Hi. 1. 

5. To pass over or through the line, course, or 
extent of; go along or about, especially for some 
definite purpose; rove over or along: as, to 
range the forest for game or for poachers; to 
range a river or the coast in a boat. 

I found this credit. 

That he did range the town to seek me out. 

Shak., T. N., iv. 8. 7. 

As they ranged the coast at a place they named Whitson 
Bay, tlicy were kindly vsed by the Natiues. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's W’orks, I. lOS. 

To range the woods, to roam the pork. 

Tennyson, In Memoriam, Conclusion. 

6. To sift; pass through a range or bolting- 
sieve. [Obsolete or local.] 

They made a decree, and tooke order that no come 
maisters that bought and sold grain should beat this mule 
away from their raxmging sives. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, viii. 44. 

II. intrans. 1. To constitute or lie parallel 
to a line or row ; have linear coiu'se or direction ; 
he in or foim a line : as, a hotindary ranging 
east and west ; houses ranging evenly with the 
street. 

Than thei rode forth and renyed close that wey where 
as the childeren foughten full sore, ffor the Saisnes were 
rao than vijmi in a flote. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. IDS. 

Direct my course so right as with thy hand to show 

W’liich way thy forests range. 

Drayton, Polj'olbion, L 14. 

The stones are of the same thickness as the walls, and 
the pilastershnve no capitals ; there is a cornish helow that 
ranges round, which might belong to a basement. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 136. 

2. To be on a level; agree in class or position ; 
have equal rank or place ; rank correspond- 
ingly. 

'TIs better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Shak., Hen. ii. 3. 20. 

This was cast upon the board, 

"When all the full-faced presence of the Gods 
Ranged in the halls of Peleus. Tennyson, CEnone, 

3. To go in a line or course ; hence, to rove 
freely; pass from point to point; makeacourse 
or tom*; roam; wander. 



range 

Let reason ravrjc beyontle Ills crecde. 

Puttenham, Parthcniades, xiil. 
The Gnules from the Albano Glinnes . . . raungcd nil 
over the champion nnd the sea conste, and wasted the 
countrie. Holland, tr. of Livy, p. 205. 

How wild his [man’s] thoughts ! how apt to range! 
How apt to vary ! apt to change 1 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. G. 
n’’atch him, for he ranges swift and far. 

Jf. Arnold, Empedocles on Etna. 

4. To move in a definite manner, as for start- 
ing game; beat about; of dogs, to i-un within 
tho i>ropor range. 

All shrank — liko boys who, unaware, 

Hanging the woods to start a hare. 

Come to the mouth of the dark lair 
■\Vhero, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Zlaeaulag, llonitlus. 
Next comes the teaching to range, which Is about the 
most ditUcult part of breaking. 

Dogs of Vreat Britain uju? a-tnimcrr, p. 22G. 
Down goes old Sport, ranging a bit wildlj*. 

Tho Field (London), ilaich 27, ISSd. (Encyc. Diet) 

5. To have courso or direction; extend in 
movement or location; pass; vary; stroteli; 
spread: as, prices range between wide limits; 
tlio plant ranges from Canada to Mexico. 

Man ranges over the whole earth, and exists under the 
most varied conditions. 

A. Ih Ji’allacc, Nat. Select., p. 22(5. 
Ill tcrapemte climates, townnl the hlgiicr latitudes, tlic 
quicksilver ranges, or rises and falls, nearly three Inches, 
Fitz Hog, Weather Book, p. 12 . 
The Cyprinoids also afford an instance of nn Indian 
species ranging into itirica. L'licgc. Hrit., XII. C7a 

6. Ingitn.^ to have range: said of a missile, and 
denoting leugtli of raimo and also direction: 
as, that shot ranged too far, or too much to the 

right; rnrelj’, of tho gmi itself To range by, 

to sail by; pass aliead of, as a vessel. =:Syn. 3. Hoam, 
Hore, etc. Sco ramble, c. 

range (rauj), n. [Early mod. E. also raungc; < 
late ^lE. range, reenge, order, range, row (ct\ OF. 
rangicy F. rangCc, range, row, etc.); < range, v. 
The noun prob. in part involves ifE. reng, pi. 
nngc'i, ringcs, rank, scrio.s, row : see rauk^. Cf. 
also (in def. 10) ryyf/-.] 1. A Tmo or row (usu- 
ally straight or nearly straight); aUiioarbcrios; 
a regular ROfiucnoe; a rank; n chain: used es- 
pecially of largo objects permanently lixed or 
lying in direct succession to ono another, as 
mountains, trees, buildings, column.'^, etc. 
Thcrbcllij rowcaQryt(7iiytf.«of pjlcrslhorowtherhlrche. 

Torf.-ington, Dhrlu of Eiig. Travcll, p 17. 
There Is a long row or rn/i/;c of Imildliig?, 

Corgat, C'nuIUies, I. 102. 
Altogctlier this arende only makes us wl^li for more, for 
a longer range from the same hand. 

D. A, Freeman, Venice, p. 217. 
A row of Corinthian columns, standingon brackets, once 
supported the .archlvoUs of a range of niches. 

J. Fergufson, Illst. Arch., I. .*107. 
Spccincally-— (a) A line or chain of mount.iinfl, a cordil- 
lera: a% to skirt the range; to cross the ranges. (In 
mountainons regions, as parts of Australia and Amerleii, 
tills specific use Is common.] (/>) In United ytjitr.s sur- 
veys of pulillc land one of u scries of divisions numbered 
cast or west fnan the prime meridian of tlic survey, enn- 
slsting of townships nhleh arc numbered north or soutli 
In ever)' division fiuin a base-line, See hoe/iWop. (<?) In 
gcom., a series of points lying in one slralgbt line. 

2. A rank, class, or order; a series of beings 
or things belonging to the Kume grade or hav- 
ing like charaetoristics, [Rare.] 

Tlic nextranyc of beings above him arc the Immati rial 
Intelligences. FirM.IIal^. 

3. The extent of any aggregate, congeries, or 
complex, material or immaterial; aiT.'iy of 
things or sequences of a speeifio land ; seojie ; 
compass: ns, the range of industries in a coun- 
try'; the whole I'angc of events or of liislory; 
tho range of price.s or of operations; tho range 
of ono'.s thouglits or learning. 

The range nnd compas.s of hi-s (Ilammond’e) knowledge 
filled the whole circle of the arts. 

IJp. Fell, Hamraond, p, PO, 
A man has not enough range of tliought to look out for 
any good which docs not relate to his own Interest. 

> Addison. 

\\'henl brlefiy speak of thoOrcek school of artwilliref* 
crencctoqncstlonsof delineation,! mcantlic entire ranyt; 
of the schools from Homer’s days to our own. 

Htukin, Aratra I’entellci, p. 1G7. 
In the range of historical geography, (ho most curious 
feature Is tlie way In wliicli certain political rinines have 
kept on nn abiding life In this region, thougli witli singu- 
lar changes of meaning. i?. A. Freeman, Venice, p. 4. 

4. Extent of operating force or activity; scope 
or compass of efficient action; spaco or distanco 
over or through which energy can be exerted ; 
limit of ofTeefc or of capability; extent of roach : 
ns, tho range of a gun or a shot; the range of a 
thermometer or a barometer (tlio extent of its 
variation in any period, or of its capacity for 
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marking degrees of change); the range of a 
singer or of a musical instrument. Range in 
shooting is the horizontal distanco to which a projectile 
is or may be thrown by a gun or other arm under existing 
conditions: distinguished from fru/rcfori/^orthccurvilin- 
car distance traversed by the projectile when the arm is 
elevated out of a horizontal line. Tlie effective range de- 
pends upon tho amount or tlio absence of elevation and 
the consequent trajectory. (Compare poinf-WunAr.) To get 
the range of a point to be fired at is to ascertain, either 
by calculation orby experiment or by both, the degree of 
elevation for the muzzlo of the piece necessary to bring 
tlie shot to bear upon it. 

Far as creation's ample range extends, 

The scale of sensual, mental powei-s ascends. 

Pope, Essay on ilan, i. 207. 
Her warbling voice, a lyre of widest range. 

Struck by all passion, did full down nnd glance 
From tone to tone, Tennyson, Fair Women. 

No obstacle was encountered until the gunboats and 
transports were within range of tho fort. 

IT. S. Grant, Tctsonal Jfemoirs, I. 439. 

The proposal [advocating cremation] was not to he re- 
garded as coming within tho range of a pmetical policy. 

Nineteenth Century, XXIII. 2. 

5. Unobstructed distance or interval from one 
point or object to another; length of course for 
Irco direct ranging through the air, as of a mis- 
sile or of sight; aright line of aim or of obser- 
vation, absolute or relative: as, the range is too 
gi'oat for oiToctive firing; tho range of vision. — 

6. The act of ranging; a wandering or roving; 
movement from point to point in space. 

Ho m.ay take a range all tljo world over. Smith. 

7. An area or com-se of ranging, either in space 
or in time; un expanse for movement or exis- 
tenoo ; the region, sphere, or space over whicli 
any being or fhingranges oris distributed: as, 
tho range of an animal or a plant within geo- 
graphical limits or during geological time, or 
of a marine animal in depth; the range of 
Gothic architecture ; tho range of a innn^s inllu- 
cnce. 

Tho free hl^(m’8 amplitude of range. 

lyhitlier, ThoTanorama. 
Specifically — («> A tract or district of land within which 
domestic animals In largo immhers range for suhslstcnco ; 
an oxtensiM) pmzing-gronnd: used on the great plains of 
the I’liKcd .stales foi n tiact commonl) of many squ.arc 
mlk's, occnpkd by one <>r liy dillcrent proprietors, nnd 
distlnctlvc1> called a enttte , $0>ck>, or shecjf'rangc. The 
animals on a range are usii.ally left to take c.are of them- 
selves (hiring tlie whole year without shelter, excepting 
uheu periodically gathered In a**rouiid-up” for counting 
and selection ;itid for branding when the licrds of several 
propi letors run together. In severe winters many arc lost 
by such exposure. 

Con bo) a fr<*m neighboring ranctics n iU ride over, look- 
ing for lost horses seeing If (heir cattle have strayed 
oil the range. T. Hoo^ceelt, The Ccntur>', XXXV. 600, 
(&) A courso for shooting at marka or targets; nsp.acoof 
ground approprLated or laid out for practice In the use 
of firearms : distinctively called it rijte-rangc or shooting* 
range. 

8. A fire-grate. 

Ho was hid at Ills first coming to takeolf the range, nnd 
let down tlic cinders. Sir H. fTHstrange (Latham.) 

9. A cooking-sfovo built into a fircphico, or 
sorautimes portnblobut of a similar sbapo, hav- 
ing a row or rows of oponings on tho top for 
carrying on several operations at once. Fixed 
ranges usually have two ovens, either on cacli side of tlie 
fire-clmmbcr or nboi'c it nt the back, nnd in houses sup- 
plied with running water a hot-wnter reservoir or pennn- 
nent boiler. The origin of tlie inudcnicooklng-rangc m.ay 
be sought in tho funinccB of masonry of the nneient Ho- 
inans, arrange«l to receive couklng-utcnslls on tlic toji. 
Thniugliout the middle oges only open-chimney fires were 
used, until In I'miicc, in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, liuilt furnaces wltli oponings nhove for jiots began 
to be added In great kltchen««, for convenience In preparing 
tho soups and sauces (hen in greater (nvor than before. 
The range In thoTiiodeni sense, Involving the application of 
heat conducted by and rellccted from iron plates, was first 
advanced nnd practically Improved by Count Kumford. 

It (the kitchenl was a vnut ylmllt for gicnt dlspence, 

WllIi ninny raunacs reard along llio wall. 

And one great ehlmney, wIio«e long tonncll thcnco 

'llio smoke forth threw. Spender, F. Q., II, lx. 20. 

Every thing whereupon any part of their carcase fnlleth 
Bhnll lie unclean: whether it be oven, or ranges for pots, 
they shall be broken down. Lev. xi. Sh. 

And Ro home, where I found all clean, and tho hearth 
and range, as It Is now enlarged, both up. 

Pepys, Diary, May 25, ICOl, 

10. A slop of a ladder; a round; a rmig, [Ob- 
solete or local.] 

The first range of that ladder which should serve to 
mountovernll their cnstoiiiH. Clarendon, Great llcbclllon. 

11. Nant,x (rtf) A largo cleat with two anas or 
branches, bolted in tlio waist of ships to belay 
the tacks and sheets to. (//) A certain quantity 
of cable hauled up on deck h’om the ehain-lock- 
or, of a length slightly gi*eator than the depth 
of water, in order that iho anchor, when let. go, 
may roach tho bottom without being ehocked. 
— 12. Ill filiocmaking, a strip cut from a butt cr 
side of solo-loathor. 


’ Tangerine 

Tho butt is first cut into long strips known as ranges, 
of varying width according to the purposes for which re- 
quired. (Jre, Diet.. IV. 1X0. 

13. Aholting-sieve for meal. Cotgrave; Halli* 
well. [Old and prov. Eng.]— Battle-range. See 
Broken-range stonework, range stonework in 
which thicker or ihiimer stones are occasionally inserted, 
thus breaking the unifomiity. Comparerandomsfoncu'orX*, 
under random.— Constituent of a range. See constitu* 
eni. -Double-oven range, a range which has two ovens, 
ono on each side of tho fire-pot.— Point-blank range. 
Seo Random-range ashler. See ashlcr'-i. 

—Range curve. See cum.— Range stonework, ma- 
bonry laid in courses. The courses may vary in height, 
but in each a level joint is preserved.— Single-oven 
range, a range having but ono oven, usually at one aide 
of tlio fire-pot: in contradistinction to doublC'Oven range. 

— To get the range of anything, to find by experiment 
and calculation the exact angle of elevation of the gun, 
the amount of cliaigc, etc., necessary to throw projectiles 
so as to strike the object aimed at.=iS5m. 1. Line, tier, 
file.— 4. Sweep, reach. 

rangfi (ron-zha'), n. [F., pp. of ranger, range, 
order: see range, v.} In her,, arranged in 
order: said of small bearings sot in a row fesse- 
nnse, or tlie like. The epithet is not often needed : 
thus, “six mullets in hend or bendwise " is sufficient with, 
out the use of tho expression ‘*rang6 in bend.” 

range-finder (ran,i'fJn"der), n. An instrtimont 
for measuring the range or distance of an ob- 
ject. The runge-flnder used in the United St.ntes 
13 the invention of Licutenunt Fiske, U, S. N. Two teles- 
copes, at tlie cuds of the ship, are fitted with contacts, 
wliicli move uloii:: arcs of resistance w ire as tlie telescopes 
are directed at any object. The wires are connected as a 
lYlicatstone bridge, tlie g.alvanometcr of whicli is placed 
in a seenre place below tho water-line of the ship, Tho 
art of directing the telescopes toward any object disturbs 
tlio ‘‘balance of the hritlge," and makes the galvanometer 
needle deflect by an amount projiortional to the convey- 
mice of the telescopes ami inversely proportional to the 
ilistaiice. The scale of the galvanometer is divided into 
j ards : so that tile needle antomatieally points to the grad- 
uation rejircsenting the distance of tlic object. 

range-heads (ranj'hedz),ji.ph A'hi(f.,then'ind- 
lass-hitts. 

range-lights (ranj'lits), )i. ;)?. 1. Two or more 

lights, generally in lighthouses, so placed that 
when kept in lino a fair course can bo made 
tlirough a channel: whore two channels meet, 
the bringing of tworango-liglits into lino serves 
to mark the turning-point into the new channel. 
— 2. Lights placed aboard ship at a consider- 
able honzontal distance from oacb other, and 
in the same vertical plane tvith tho keel. Tliey 
are used to give a hotter indication of changes of course 
to ajipruacliing vessels tlian is ailordcd by tile orillnaiy 
side and steaming liglits. 

rangementt (ranj'ment), n, [< OF. rangement, 
< renger, ranger, range : see range, e.] Tho act 
of ranging; aiTangoment. 

Lodgement, rangonent, and adjustment of our otlier 
Ideas, ll'afcrfand. Works, IV, 463. 

ranger (ran'jtr), n. [Early mod. E. also raiin- 
gcr; < range -h Cf. F. rnngcur, ono who 
nrrangos.] 1. One who ranges, or roams, or 
roves about; cspeeiiilly, ono engaged in rang- 
ing or going about for some sijocilie purpose, 
as search or ward. 

O ulicro ore oU my rangers bold. 

That I pay meat ami fee 
To search tlie forest far an’ wide? 

Young Akin (Child’s Ballods. I. X86). 

Specifically — 2. In England, formerly, a sworn 
oHicer of a t'orost, appointed by the king’s letters 
l)iitoiit, wlioso business it was to walk tlirougb 
tlio forest, watch the deer, prevent trespasses, 
olc.; HOW', merolya government official connect- 
ed with a royal forest or park. 

They (wolves) walko not widely as tliey were wont. 
For fearo of rflwnyer^ nnd tlio preat hunt. 

Spciiser, slicp. Cal.. September. 

3. Ono of a body of regular or iiTognlar troops, 
or other armed men, employed in ranging over 
a region, cither for its protection or as maraud- 
ers: as, tho Texan rangers. JliUtnry rangei’s are 
Rencrally mounted, but may fight on foot if occasion le- 
(Itilrcs. The nninc is sometimes used in the plural for a 
permanent body of troops, as tlio Connauglit Hangers in 
tho BrUi.sh army. 

”Do yon know, friend,” said tlic scout gravely, . . . 
“that this Is n band of rangers chosen for the most des- 
perato service?” J. F. Cooper, Last of Mohic.inF, xxxii. 

4. Ono w'ho roves for pin :d(‘r; a robber. [Karo.] 

— 5. Adog that l)eatb tho ground. — 6f. Asiovc. 
Holland, — 7. Aklmlof fisdi. See tho quotation. 

[At Gibraltar] Iho Sp. liesugo, n Uiml of Sk.Mbrcani, is 
called in Engllph ranger. K. and Q., 7th ser., IV. 278. 

8. A Idnd of seal, probably tho young bay- 
seal. [Nowfomidland.] — Partizan. ranger. Seo 
partizani. 

Tangerine (rnn'jor-in), (i. Same as rangifcrinc. 

llangifor tnnimlus (Gray), tho name usually given to 
the Old World species of rangerinc doer, of which tho 
American uoodland ami barren ground caribou arc he- 
Hi'^cd to he mere varieties. Avter. Cyc., NIV. 2G5. 
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rangership (ran'j6r-sMp), «. [< ranger + 

-sliij).'] The office of ranger or keeper of a for- 
est or park. Todd. 

range-stove (ranj'stov), n. A cooking-stove 
made like a range ; a portable range, 
range-table (raiij'ta"bl), n. A table for a par- 
ticular firearm containing the range and the 
time of flight for every elevation, charge of 
powder, and Icind of pro,iectilo. 

Bangia (ran'ji-jl), n. [NL., named after Bang, 
a French eonch’ologist.] 1. In cohc//., the typ- 
ical genus of Bangiidx. The It. ctjrenaides is com- 
moil in the States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, Also 
called Gnathodon. Des Moulins, 1832. 

2. Ill Aefinozoa, a gemis of eteuoplioroiis aea- 
lephs, ranking as tlie tj’pe of a family. Jgassic, 
18G0. 

Rangifer(ran'ji-fer),ii, [NL. (Hamilton Smith), 
perhaps accom. < OF. rangier^ mngcry rancher^ 
ranglicry a reindeer (appar. < Icel. hreinn = 
OSw. reny reindeer), + L. /era, a wild heast.] 
A genus of Ccj'videe, containing arctic and sub- 
arctic species with large irregularly branching 
horns in both sexes, the brow-antler of which is 
highly developed, usually iinsymraetrieal, and 
more or less palmate, and very broad spreading 
hoofs; Uie reindeer. See cuts under reindeer 
and caribou. 

rangiferine (ran-jif'e-rin), a. [< Eangifcr + 
-ihci.] Belonging or relating to the genus Jian~ 
gifer; resombliug a reindeer. Also Tangerine. 
Rangiidse (ran-ji'i-de), n. pi. [NL,, < Hangia 
+ ~idfc.'\ 1. A family of bivalves, tj'pified by 
the genus Jiangia. Tlie animal has short stidions con- 
nected at the base, a large linguifomi foot, long palpi, and 
two pairs of gills, of which tlie outer Is narrow and uppen- 
dlculate. Tlie sliell is equivalve with salient unibones, and 
the hinge has two cardinalteetli and anterior and posterior 
lateral teeth in each valve, as well ns an internal median 
fossa and cai'tilage. 

2. A family of oiu'ystomatous ctenophorans, 
represented by the genus Bangia, it was based 
on an African species, and characterized by the deep in- 
dentation between the rows of locomotive dappers and a 
tentacle projecting from the angle of each indentation, 
ranging-rod (ran'jiug-rod), n. A surveyors’ 
rod or polo. 

Eangoon creeper. See Qidsqnalis. 

Bangoon tar. See iar. 
rangy (rfin'.ii), «. [< range + -g^.] 1. lastoc/.-- 
hreeding, ndaptod for ranging or running about, 
or indicating such adaptation; quick or easy in 
movement; of roving character or capability: 
as, a rang]! yoke of o.^eu (that is, good travel- 
ers, capable of making good speed, as in plow- 
ing); rangg steers (that is, steers disposed to 
wander away to a distance, as on a stook-rauge). 
The u-ord is .also sometimes Applied to a roving person, ns 
n liul nlio wanders from liome, or who lias a predilection 
for a roving life, ns tliat of a sailor. (U. .S.] 

The ponies . . . used for tlie circle-riding in tlie morn- 
ing liave need rather to he strong and rangey. 

T. ItooseveU, ifunting Trips, L 
2. H.avingorpennittingrangoorsoopo; roomy; 
commodious. [U. S.] 

A large rajiyy shed for the horses. 

Sportsman's Gazetteer, p. 452. 
rani, ranee (ran'e), n. [Also rang, rannee, 
ranng; < Hind, rdni, < Skt. rujlii, queen, fern, of 
rdjan : seo raja.'] In India, tbo wife of a raja, 
or a reigning princess; a queen. 

Baniceps (rau'i-sops), n. [NL., < L. rana, a 
frog, + CHjiitf, head.] 1. In ic7/f//., a Cuvderian 



T.ulpole hake {.Rmttcefs ram'nus). 


genus of gadoid fishes, tjqiical of tho family 
Bunicipitidtv. B. raninus is known as tho lad- 
pnIc-lial:c.— 2. In Jicrpct., a genus of fossil laby- 
rinthodont amphibians of tbo Carboniferous. 

Banicipitidse (r.an"i-sl-pit'i-d6), n. pi. [NL,, 
< Baniceps (Banicipit-) + -idte.] A family of 
gadoid fishes, represented by the genus Bani- 
cops. Their characters are mostly shared with the (7a- 
(Udre, but the suborbital chain is enlarged and continued 
backward over the operculum, the siispensoriuni of the 
lower jaw is very oblique, and the pyloric creca are rudi- 
mentary or reduced to two. 

Banidffi (ran'i-de), n.pl. [NL., (.Banal + .id,v.] 
A family of firmistemal salient amphibians, 
typified by tbo genus Bana, witli premaxillary 
and maxillary teeth, subeylindrieal sacral dia- 
popliyses and preeoracoids, and with omoster- 
nnm ; the frog family. It is the most extensive fam- 
ily of hatrachiiins, about 250 species, of several genera, 



Froff-crali {Rautna dersi/tda), 
natural size. 
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being kno^vn. See/ro^yi, and cuts under omostemum and 
Randi, 

raniform (ran'i-form), a. [< NL. ranifonnis, < 
L. rana, a frog, + forma, foi-m.] Frog-like; 
resembling or related to a frog ; belonging to 
the Banij'ormes; ranine: distinguished from 
hufoniform. 

Baniformes (ran-i-f6r'mez), «. pi. [NL., pi. of 
ranifonnis : see raniform.] A division of ba- 
traehians, including tbo true frogs : distin- 
guished from Btifoniformcs. 

Banina! (ra-ni'nii), «. [NL. (Lamarck, 1801), 
fom. sing, of r«- 
nimis : seo ra- 
nine.] In Crus- 
tacea, the tjtpical 
genus of Banini- 
d!S, containing 
such frog-crabs as 
B. dorsipeda. 

Banina^ (ra-ni'- 
nii), n. pi. [NL., 

< Banal + 

In Giinther’s clas- 
sificiition, a divi- 
sion of oxydaetyl 
opisthoglossato 
batraebians, con- 
taining 0 families 
of Logs. 

Baninte (r.a-ni'- 
ne),n.])l. [NL., 

< Banal -f -inie.] 

Tlio true frogs as 
a subfamily of batraehi.ans, corresponding to 
tho family Banidtv. 

ranine (rfi'nin), a. [< F. ranin, < NL. raninus, 

< L. raua, a frog: soo J?«h«!.] 1. In herpet., 
pertaining to frogs; related or belonging to the 
Banidie; r.-iniform. — 2. In niuif., pertaining to 
tbo under side of tho tip of the tongue, where 
a tumor called a ranula is sometimes foimed. 
Tho mnino artery is the termination of tlie lingual artery, 
running to the tipot the longue; itisaeeompanieil by the 
ranine vein. 

raninian (ril-nin'i-an), a. and «. [< ranine + 

-ian.] I. fll Pertaining to tlio Baniiiida:. 

II. u. A crab of tho family Baninidic. 

Baninidffi (ra-niu'i-do), n.^d. [NL., < Bctniual 
+ -idte.] A'f.amily of anomurous cnistaecans, 
typified by tbo genus Banina. Tliey have a smooth 
ovatc-ohlong carapaec, the lost pair of legs redueed and 
subdors.al, and tlie abdomen short, partially extended, and 
not folded tinder the thorax. The speeies are almost en- 
tirely confined to the tropics. Sec cut under Itaninal. 

raninoid (ran'i-noid), a. Pertaining to tbo 
Baninoidca ; raninian. 

Baninoidea (r.an-i-noi'do-jl), «. pi. [NL., < Ba- 
ninal + -oidca.] A sup’erfamily of anomurous 
crustaceans, ropresented by tbo raninians. 

ranite (ran 'it), «. [< Icel. Ban, a pant goddess, 
queen of tbo sen, + -i 7 c 2 .] a hydrated silicate 
of aluminium and sodium, derived from the 
alteration of elroolito: it occurs in southern 
Norway, and is essentially tho same as lij dro- 
nepholito. 

ranivorous (ra-niv'o-ms), 0 . [< L. rana, a frog, 
+ rorarc, devour.] Frog-oating; subsisting 
liabitually or cbielly upon frogs : as, tho marsh- 
hawk is ranii'orons. 

rank! (rangk), a. [< ME. rani', ranc, ronl;, 
raunl;, renk, strong, proud, also rancid (influ- 
enced by OF. ranee, rand, rancid : see rancid) ; 

< AS. ranc, proud, forward, an-ogant, showy, 
bold, valiant, = D. MLG. LG. G. rank, slender, 
projoctiug, lank, = leol. rakkr (for *rankr), 
straiglit, sloiidor, bold, v.aliant, = Sw.rank, long 
and thin, = D.an. rank, straight, erect, slender.] 
It. Strong; powerful; capable of acting or of 
being used with p’oat olToct; energetic; vigor- 
ous; lieadstrong. 

There arof all the rowte with there lianJce shippes, 

Cast aricrcs with cables that keiic were of byt 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.^ 1. 4701. 

Soch a rancke and full writer must vse, if he will do wise- 
lie, tlio exercise of a verie pood kiiidc of Epitome. 

Ascham, Tlic Scholemaster, p. 112. 
TVIien folke bene fat, and riches rancke, 

It is a sfgne of licltli. Spenser, Shep. Cal,, July. 
Her rank teeth the gUttcrinp poisons chaw. 

Middleton, Entertainment to King James. 

2. Strong of its kind or in character; unmiti- 
gated; ■\nrulent; thorough; utter: as, ruwfcpoi- 
sou; treason ; raiifc nonsense. 

Tharenkc rebelle has been un-to my roundc table, 

Redy aye with Romayncs ! 

Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2402. 
^Vhose sacred lllletes all besprinkled were 
■\Vith filth of gory blod, and vciiim rank. 

Surrey, .^neid, ii. 


rank 

Willie mourns o’er her in vain, 

And to his mother he has gane, 

That vile rank witch, o’ vilest kind ! 

irt7hc’5 Ladye (Child’s Ballads, I. 1G3;. 
Rank corruption, mining all witliin, 

Infects unseen. Shak., Hamlet, iii. 4. ll«. 

Run, run, ye regucs, ye precious rogues, ye rank rogues ! 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv, 2. 
What are these but rank pedants? 

Addison, The Han of the Toira. 
3_. Strong in growth ; growing with vigor or ra- 
pidity; hence, coarse or gross: said of plants. 

Seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, rank and 
good. Gen. .xli. 6. 

Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er the land’, and rob the blighted rye. 

. Crabbe, Works, I. 5. 

As o'er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides. 

Bryant, Tlie Trairies, 

4. Sufferiug from overgrowth or hypertrophy; 
plethoric. [Rare.] 

I know not, gentlemen, what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is rank. 

Shak., J. C,, iii. 1. 152. 

5. Causing strong growth; producing luxuri- 
antly; rich and fertile. 

Where land is rank, 'tis not good to sow wheat after a 
fallow. Mortimer, Husbandrj’. 

6. Strong to tho senses; offensive; noisome; 
rancid: as, a ranlc taste or odor. 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds. 

Shak., Sonnets, Ixix. 
Andbeenusethey [theCaphrarians] alwaysannointthem- 
seines with grease and fat, they yeeld a ranke smell. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. C93. 
Whence arise 

But weeds of dark luxuriance, tai’es of haste, 

Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 120. 
A number held pipes between their teeth, filling the 
room w'ith the rank smoke of the strongest and blackest 
tobacco. C. J. Bellamy, Breton Mills, ii. 

Hence — 7. Coarse or gross morally ; offensive 
to the mind; obscene; indecent; foul. 

My wife 's a hobby-liorse, deserves a name 
As rank as any flax-wench. Shak., W. T., i. 2. 277. 
The London Cuckolds, tho most rank play that ever suc- 
ceeded, was tlicn tin the time of ICing Clmrles II.] in the 
liigliest court favour. Life of Quin (leprint 1887), p. 14. 

The euphemisms suggested by the American Revisers 
were certainly desirable, instead of tlio rank words which 
ofiend American sensibilities. 

BihUothcca Sacra, XLIII. 657. 

8t. Ruttish; in heat. 

Tlie ewes, being rank. 

In the end of autumn turned to the rams. 

Shak., M. of V., I. 3. 81. 

9. In law, excessive; exceeding tho actual 
value: as, a ?YGi7;mod\is. — 10. In ?«cc7<., cutting 
strongly or deeply, as the iron of a plane set so 
as to project more than usual. 

A roughing tool withrauitfeed oraflnisli tool with fine 
feed. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LI. 32. 

11. Ea^er; anxious; impatient: as, he was 
ranh to do it. [Slang, XJ. S.] — 12. Very angry; 
in a passion. [Prov. Eng.] 
rankH (rangk), adv. [< ranlA, «.] Rankly; 
strongly ; funously. 

TJie seely man, seeing him ryde so ranck. 

And ajTne at him, fell flatt to ground for feare. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii. C. 
He’s irrecoverable; mad, ranke mad. 

Marston, Wliat you Will, i. 1. 

rank^t (rangk), V. i. {^lE.*ra}i7:c}i, rou7:cu; < 
ranlc^, «.] To become rank. 

Er hit ronke on rote. Anglia, iv. 19. 

rank2 (rangk), n. [Early mod. E. also rancTCj 
ranlcc; < ME. rod:, usually roig, pi. rengesy 
ringesy a row or lino of soldiers, class, order, 
grade, station, < OF. renc, reng, later rang, F. 
rang (> D. G. Han. Sw. rang), F. dial, ringucy 
raing = Pr. renc = OCat. renc, a rank, row, 
range; < OHG. Itring, Jirinc, MHG. vine, G. ring, 
a ring, = E. ring: see ring"^, n. Cf. harangue, 
from the same ult. (OHG.) source. The !Bret. 
rode is < F.; Ir. ranc < E.] 1. A line, row, or 

range. [Obsolete or archaic except in si)eeific 
uses. See range, 1.] 

And all the fruitfull spawne of fishes hew 
In endlesse rancks along enranged were. 

Spenser, F. Q., III. vi. 35. 
If therefore we look upon the rank or chain of things 
voluntarily derived from the positive will of God, we be- 
hold the riches of his glory proposed as tlie end of all. 

Hooker, Eccles. Polity, v., App. 1. 
The rank of osiers by the murmuring stream. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 80. 
Two equall ranks of Orient Pearls impale 
The open throat. 

Sylvester, Ir. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 6. 



rank 

In my juvenile days, and even long since, there was, 
Iieroabouts, a liackney-coach rank that liad endured time 
out of mind, hut was in latter years called a cab-stand. 

lY. and Q., Gth ser,, X, tios. 
spccincally— (o) One of tiio rows of a body of troops or 
ot any persons similarly ranged in a right-and-left lino- a 
line of soldiers or other persona standing abreast in a 
formntmii : distinguished Iromyifco, 6. See rank and jUe, 
under '' * 

.f\nd 5Ierlin that lodo fro oorenge toa-nother ascride 
Iiem often “ore auaunt.*' Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 6b8. 

Olofocara, which had not learned to keepe his rankc or 
rather moued with rage, Icpt on tlieplatformo, and thrust 
him through the bodie vith his pike and slew him. 

Hakluyt's Voyayes, III, 358, 
Meanwhile the Tuscan army. 

IligJit glorious to behold, 

Came Hashing back the noonday light 
Jtanf: beliind rank, like surges luight 
Of a broad sea of gold. Macaitlay. iloratius. 
Ilcnce — (6) pi The lines or divisions of an annv oi anv 
armed force; organized soldiery; the hoih or elasa of 
common soldiers: as. the ranA-« arc full; to Vise from the 
ranks; to reduce an otliccr to the rank'i. 

The Knight of Itokehy led his rrmA« 

To aid the valiant northern Earls 
AVho drew the swoid for royal Charles. 

Scott, Itokehy, I. 23. 

1^7 the number was fifty .one ; and in 1888, up to the 
Ist September, forty-live commissions uerc gi\en to men 
from the ranks. Harjxr's May., IJCXX. 340, 

(c) In oryan-huildiny, a row or set of pipes, one for each 
digit.al of the keyboard. A mixture-stoi» is sab! to be of 
two, three, four, or live ranks, according to the numbers 
of pipes sounded at once by a ‘^Inglo digital, (d) Oncof 
the lines of squares on a chess-board i mining from side to 
side, in distinction from the Hies, uhleh lun from player 
to player, (c) A row, as of leaves on a stem. 

2f. A continuous lino or course; a strotcli. 

Tresently after he was baptized, hoe « cut to fast In the 
desert, ,\l. dayes A xl. nlghls on a ranckc, 

Guevara, Letters (Ir. !»y Ilelloncs, IfrTT), p. 3G0. 

3. A class, order, or f,Tade of persons; any' 

of iiulividual.s classed tojfcthov for 
some common reason, ns social station, occu- 
pation, character, or creed; a^, the Prohibition 
rcniJcs; the rtntks of the Anarchists. 

Ilioii wert honest, 

Ever among the run/.* of good men counted. 

Fletcher, Wife for a ilotUh, v. 1. 
AH rojiAvand orders <if men. being equally conccnied 
in public blessings, eipially Join in spreading tbc infoe 
tlOb* 77 a Atterbury. 

llien from Ills Ixirdslilp I sliall learn 
Henceforth to meet ultli unconcern 
One rani* as u eel 's another. 

Hurn/, On Meeting Hnsll, LoM Dner. 
Thciieaiost practical nppro.ich to tlic thcologicaltstl. 
mate of a eln may be found in the ranks of the ascetics. 

Lechj, Euroji. .Morals, I. 117. 

4. Grade in a scale of comparison; class or 
classilication; natural or acquired status ; rel- 
ative position ; standing. 

Xot i’ tlic worst rank of manliood 

Shak., Jtaclictli, 111. i. 103. 
Tliesc nro nil virtues of a mc.iuer rank. Addimn. 

.Spccincallv, of persons — (n) 'ntulnr distlucliou oi- dig. 
nity ; gradation li) Iieredllaiy, olllcial, or other title: rs, 
civil, judici.al, nr military rank; tlie ruuA- of liaron or 
marquis: tlie rank of general or admiral; tlie rank of 
amliassador or piivcrnur. '1 lie relative rank ol oniccra of 
tlic united St.ates array and navy is as follows . nenend 
ranks with ndmirnl ; lieutenant-general with \ icc-ndmini] ; 
HKiJor-gencral with rcarndmlral; iMlgadler-guncral uitli 
cqmmodorc; colonel with cnpl.ain; licuten.ant-colonel 
witli commander; major uilh lleutcuant-coiiimander; 

captaiiiwithlleutenaiit(8eiiiorgrade);/lrstlIeiitennTitwlth 

lieutenant (Junior grade); sccondlieuteiiant wltli ensign. 

Tlic rank of an nmbass.ador lias nothing to do witli the 
transaction of allalre. 

ff'oolsry, Introd, to Inter, Law, § Ot. 
(&) Eminent standing or dignity ; cspcclallv, nrlstocnitic 
station or Iieredltaiy distinction, jus In European mon- 
arcliies ; inlicrlted or conferred social eminence. 

Ecsnect for flftyycarsago univcrsalnnd profonml, 
is rapidly decaying. Tlierc arc still many left who hellcvo 
in some kind of superiority by Divine Right amrthe Sov- 
crelgn’s gift of /laJik, even though that Jla7ik be buV'ten 
years old, and tlm grandfather’s shop is still rcmenilicred. 

11’. liesant, Fifty Years Ago, p. 118. 
6f. A rangiu|? or roving; Iiciicc, discursivo 
avandoring; divagation; nheiTation. 

Instead of a manly and sober form of devotion, all the 
extravagant ranks and silly freaks of enthusiasm ! 

Up. Atterbury, .Sermons, I. li. 

6. Ill (jeom., the degree of a locus of lines, (a) 
The number of lines of a singly Infinite sj'stcm which cut 
ouy given line In tridimensional space, (b) The number 
of lines of a triply Infinite system wJiIch lie In one idano 
and pass throiigli one point in that jdane.— AspUtllltlie 
rankn, dissension and division In a party, sect, Boclcty. 
or the like. [ColIoq.J 

They must submit to tlio humiliation of acknowledging 
« sjdit in tliclr own ranks. 

HinHecnth Century, XXVI. 749. 
Rank and file, ficc Rank of a complex, tlio 
number of its r.a 5'8 lying in an nibllrary plane and passing 
through an arbitrary point in that plane.— Rank Of a 
curve, the rank of tlie system of its tangents, or tlio num- 
ber of tangents wlilch cut any arbitrarily taken lino in 
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rank-axis (raugb'ak'sis), n. A lino considered 
totucsurtiicewliichliejniigivcnplaneandpassthrouglia „„ .y— „m,plnn of olntioo 
given point m that piano.— To break ranks. Soe&rcufc as wio envelop OI planes._ 

— - - rank-brainedt (vangk brand), a. Wrong-head- 

ed: crack-brained. 

rank-curve (rangk'kerv), n. A curve consid- 
ered as the envelop of its tangents, 
ranker (rang'ker), II. [< TO»fc2 -f -o)-!.] 1. 

One who ranks or arranges ; one who disposes 
To take rank, to have rank or oonsidcration ; be classed ranks, 2, Amihtary officer who has I’isen or 
or esteemed, with reference to position or merit : as, lie been promoted from the ranks. [Colloq., Eng.] 
takes rank as a very original poet-To take rank of. to Tim new coast battalion, most of whose offleers are 

rankef’s. 

Si James's Gazette, June 2, 1886, p. 12. {Encyc. Diet.) 


. M. ZGobreah 

•To fill the ranks, to make up the whole number, or 
a competent number. — To keep railkt, to be in keeping ; 
bo consistent. 

Some strange effect which will not well keep ranch 
Witli the rare temperance which is admired 
111 his life hitherto. 

Bean, and FI., Knight of Malta, HI. 3. 


V a. . a . original poet.— To take rank of, to 
have the right of taking a higher place tlian; outrank: 
as, in Great liritaiu the sovereign’s sons take ranJ: of n\\ 
other nobles. Compare rank^, a. 1., 3.— To take rank 


JVith. to have tlie same or coordinate rank witli; be cn- ranking (rang'king), n. [Verbal n. of raillfi. 

in«.Vna\TUS,,S!lXi“^ ..'ll 

rank- (raugk), v. _[Eavly mod. E. also raneV; < 


n.y q. v.J I, frans, 1. To arrange in a 
rank or ranks; place in a rank or lino. 

And every sort is in a sondn' hed 
Sett by it selfe, ami rawcA'f in comely rew. 

Sjicnsur, F. Q., III. vi. 35. 

A many (limisand warlike French 
That were embattailcd and rank’d in Kent. 

Shak., K. John, iv. 2. 200. 

These as enemies tooke their stands a musket shot one 
from another . ranked themselues 15 a breast, and each 
rankc from another 4 or f» }'ards. 

Copt. John Smith, Works, I. 135. 

Horse .and chariots rank'd m loose .array. 

Milton, 1\ L , ii. 887. 

2. To assign to a particular class, order, or 
division; fix the rank of ; class. 

Tliou bor’st the face once of a noble gentleman, 

Jtank'd in the first flic of the virtuous. 

Flctehcr, Double Marriage, II. 2. 

I will not rank myself in the tniniber of the first. 

T. ll'ahon, Complete Angler, p. 40. 
liow slial! wc rank tlicc upon glory s page? 

Tliou more than soldier and just less than sage! 

Moore, To Thomas Ilumc. 

3, To tako rank of or over; outrank: as, in 
tbo United States array, an officoi* commis- 
sioned simjily as gonoral ronlk all other gen- 
crabs. [U. S.] — 4. To dispose in suitable or- 
der; arrange; classify. 

Auticntly the people (of Magnesia) were ranked occord* 
lug to tliclr dilferent trll»es. 

Fococke, Description of the East, II. ii. 

Hy rankiiiy nil things under general and epcclal heads, 
it ll/>gk | joiMb is the mature or any of the propciUes, 
p<»ucr.s, and uses of a thing more easy to be found out 
when we £cek in w hat rank of beings it lies. 

n'fltfx, Logic, I. vl. § 13. 

5f, To fix as to stateorostiuiation; sottlo; cs- 
tuhlii-h. ’ 

M e cannot ronA you in ft nobler friendship 
Than your great service to the state <lcacn'cs. 

JFau. and FI , Ijiws of Candy, i. 2. 

I, that before was ranked in such content. 

77. Jimson, Every Man in his Humour, HI. 3. 

Gf. To range; give tlic rniigo to, ns a gun in 
firing. 

Their shot replies, but they were rank'd too high 
To touch the pinnace. 

lA:ycnd of Captain Jones {Ilatliieetl, under rnnf^c.) 

II, iutmns, 1. To move in ranks or rows, 

[Karo,] 

Your cntllo, too ; Allah made them ; serviceable diinih ranklv franfrk'Ii) nrlv 
creatures; . . . they come rnitAw home at evening lime. 

Carlyle. 

2. To bo ranged or disposed, ns in a pavlieulur 
order, class, or division ; Ijold rnnk or station ; 
occupy a certain position as compared vdth 
others: as, to ranfe above, below, or with some 
other man. 


sale, or ranking of creditors, in Scots law, the process 
whereby the heritable property of an insolvent person is 
judicially sold and the price divided among his credi- 
tois according to their several rights and pieferenees. 
This is the most complex and comprehensive process 
known In the law of Scotland, but is now practically ob- 
solete. It corresponds to tho English process of mar- 
Bliallng securities in an action for redemption or fore- 
closure. 

rankle (rang'kl), v.‘, pret. and pp. ranJeled, 
ppr. [Early mod. E. also ranldll, 


ranhjll; < ME. ranclGn, freq. of rank^, v,] I. 
intrans. 1. To operate rankly or with painful 
effect; cause iutiammation or irritation; pro- 
duce a festering wound: used of either phj’sieal 
or mental infiiioncos. 

Look, w lien he fawns, he bites ; and when he bites, 

Ills venom tooth will rankle to the death. - 

Shak., Rich. III., i. 3. 201. 
fHeJ looked the rage that rankled in his heart. 

Crahhe, Works, I. 76. 
Or jealousy, with rankling tooth, 

Tliat inly gnaws tlic secret heart. 

Gray, On a Distant I’rospcct ot Eton College. 
Say, shall I wound with satire’s ranHi'n^r spear 
Tlie pure warm hearts that hid me welcome here? 

0. If’. Holmes, A Rliyincd Lesson. 
Resentment long rankled in the minds of some whom 
EnUlcott had perhaps too passionately punished. 

Uancrojt, Hist. U. S., I. 322. 
2, To continue or grow rank or strong; eon- 
tiiuic to be painful or irritating; remain in an 
inflamed or ulcerous condition ; fester, as a 
ph 3 'sical or mental wound or .sore. 

My words might cast rank poison to Ids pores, 

And make Ids swoln and raitkling sinews crack. 

Peek, -David and Bethsabc, 

A leper shut up In a pcstliouse rankleth to himself, In- 
fects not others. Uev. T. Adams, Works, III. It). 

A wound i' tlic flesh, no doubt, wants prompt redress; , . . 
Rut a wound to tho soul? That rankles worse and worse. 

, Urowniny, Ring and Book, 1. 107. 

II. irons. 1. To in'itate; inflama; causa to 
foster. 

Then sh-nll the Britons, Into dlsmnytl nml rveake, 

From tliclr loiiR vnssnlnge gin to respire, 

Ami on their I’nynim foes nvengc thoir rnnekhd ire. 

„ „ Spenser, F. () , III. ill. 36. 

2t. To eon’ode. 

Hero, because his mouth ivatera nt tho money, his [.lu- 
(las'sj teeth rtiiUlc tlic womtin's credit, for so 1 flml mn- 
llKimnt reprovers styled: corrodmit, non coriigimt; cor- 
teptores, iniiiio corruptorcs — they do not mend, hut make 
ivorsc : they bite, tliey gnniv. 

Jtev. T. Adams, Works (Sei-mon on .Tohn xii. C), II. 224. 

[ < ilE. ronldij, ronlclij ; 

< fail/;! -/i/2.] If. tYitli groat strength or 
force; fiercely ; rampantly. 

Berk renk! is this rysf, so ronkly to math 
For any dodo tliat I Iinf dun otlicr domed tlie 30 t 7 

Allileralnc Piicmsiod. Jlorris), iii. 431. 


Tlicro is reason In licllcvc tliat lie IWlllinm of Orange] 
was Iiy no me.aiis equal ns a geiicnil In tlic Ilcld to some 
who ranked far Iielow liini in iiitcllectiinl powcis. 

Hacatdan, Hist. Eng., vli. 

Coriria ranks as an cccleshaslical metropolis. 

/i'. A. pyreman, Venice, ji. 60. 
3t. To range; go or move about; hence, to 
boar one’s self ; behave. 

Hi.s men were n' clad in the greno; 

TIic knight was nniied cap.iple, 

Willi n Iiciidcil how, on a iiiilk-wliltc steed ; 

And I wot tli-y rank'd rfglit tioiinnie. 

Sang of the OnHaw Jliirrav (Cliild'e Ilnllads, VI. 2.'.). 

Itarkc! they arc nt liande ; raiiFr Immlsoinly. 

jtrarsCmt, Dutch t'mirtezan, iv. 1. 
4, In liriiikh law ; (a) 'To have rank or atiiiKliiig 
as a claim in bankruptcy or proliate proeccii- 
ings. 

£10,0.34 is expected to rank against assets estimated at 
£18,120 lOs. 2d. 

Paf/i/ Telegraph, April 8, 18S0. (/I’lieye. Diet.') 
(Ii) To put ill a ciaim .-igain.nt tho jirojicrly of a 
banlcrupt person or a tioceased debtor : as, he 
raiUccd upon tho estate. 


2. In an excessive manner or degree; inordi- 
n.atoiy; intensely; profusely; exuberantly: as, 
ranidy poisonous; rnnidy treasonable; weeds 
that grow ranidy . — 3. Oftensivclv; noisomely; 
fetidly. 

Tim smoking of Incense or pcrliimcs, and the like, .smells 
rankly enough, in all conscience, of 111010110 :. 

Dr. II. More, Antidote agnliist Idolntiy, viii. (Latham.) 
4. Grossl}’; foully. 

Tiie whole ear of Denmark 
Is by n forged process ot my dcatli 
DankUj abused. Shak. , Hamlet, i. 6. 38. 

rankness (rangk'nes), 71. [< ME, ranl-ncssc; 
< -1- -ness.] If. Physical strength; of- 

feeti VO force; potency. 

The crane’s pride is in tlic rankness of her wing. 

Sir It. L'Estranye, Fables. 
2_. Strength of kind, quality, or degree, in a 
disparaging sense; houeo, oxtrnvng.qnee ; ex- 
cess ; grossness ; ropulsiveness : as, rankness of 
growth; the rankness oi a poison, or of one’s 
pride orpretonsions. — Sf. Insolcneo; presnmp- 

I will pliysic your rankness, mid yet give no tliousand 
crowns ncltlior. shak., As you Like it, i. 1. 01. 



rankness 

4. Strength of growth ; rapid or excessive in- 
crease; exuberance; extravagance; excess, as 
of plants, or of tlic wood of trees. Eankness is a 
condition often incident to fruit-trees in gardens and or- 
chards, in consequence of which great shoots or feeders 
are given out with little or no hearing wood. Excessive 
richness of soil and a too copious supply of manure are 
generally the inducing causes. 

■ I am stifled 

With the mere rmiimess of their joy. 

ShaL, Hen. Vin., iv. 1 . 59. 

5. Excessive fertility; exuberant productive- 
ness, as of soil. 

By reason of the rajikcnes-'^c and frutefulnesse of the 
grounde, kjnie, swyne, and horses doo raaruelously in- 
crease in these regions. 

Peter Mnrltjr (tr. of Eden’s First Books on America, ed. 

(Arber, p. 16i). 

Bred by the ranl'ncs'i of the jilentcous land. 

Drayton, Legend of Thomas Cromwell. 

6. Offensive or noisome smell or taste ; repul- 
siveness to tlie senses. 

The native runfrncsx or offensiveness which some persons 
are subject to, both in their breath and constitution. 

Jer. Taylor (t), Artificial Handsomeness, p. 40. 

rank-plane (ran^k'pbin), ji. The plane of a 
plane pencil. 

rank-point (i-augk'poiut), ». The focus of a 
plane pencil. 

rank-radiant (raiigk'ra'''di-ant), n. A point 
considered as the envelop of linos lying in a 
plane. 

rank-ridingt (rangk'ri^diug), u. Riding furi- 
ously; hard-riding. 

And on his match as much the AVestein horseman lays 
As the rank-ridiny Scots upon their Galloways. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, iii. 28. 
rank-scented (rangk'sen'ted), a. Strong-scent- 
ed; having a coarse or offensive odor. 

The mutable, ranlc^sceiited many. Shnk , Cor., iil. 1. GG. 

rank-surface (nmgk'si'r'fiis), ii. A surface eon- 
sidored as the envelop of its tangents, 
rann, ». See mit^. 
rannee, n. See nnii. 

rannelt (rau'ol), «. [< F. rnuclle, to, ad, dim. of 

L. raiia, frog.] A strumpet; a prostitute. 

Such a loinish ranncl, such a dissolute Gillian-flirt. 

G. TIarvey, I’icrce's ^Supererogation (1000). 

rannel-balk (ruu'cl-buk). Same as randlc- 

h(i)\ 

rannenf. A Middle English preterit plural of 
run. Chaucer. 

rannyt (rau'i), n. [Also ranncij; supposed to be 
ult. a corruption (through OF.) of lj.r/;vfnc'«.s\sc. 
mus^ a kind of mouse: see shrew and 
The shrew or shrew-mouse, ^orex anuicns. 

fiammoniciis and Nicaiider do call the mus araueus, the 
shrew or ranney, blind. Sir T. Broivnc, ^'ulg. Err., iii. 18. 

ranoid (ra'uoid), a. [< L. rana, a frog, + Gr. 
fldof, form.] In herpet., same as raiunc: dis- 
tinguished from hufonoid. 
ranpickf, ranpikef, n. Same as rampiclc. 
ransack (ran'sak), [Prop, rausalr, the form 
rau.saci: being duo in part to association with 
pillage (see clef. 2); < ME. ransakcu^ 
ran.sakiju, rauusnlxn, < Icel. ranusala (= Sw. 
Norw. rousal'u = Dan. raiisarjc), search a house, 
ruusack, < raun (for *r((s]t), a house, abode (= 
AS. a plank, ceiling, = Goth, razu, a 

house), 4- s(i1:a, fight, hurt, harm, appar. taken 
in this compound with tho sense of the related 
swlcjay seek, = AS. secau, seek: see seek and 
sake.} I. frans. 1. To scarcli thoroughly ; seek 
carefully in all parts of; explore, point bypoint, 
for what is desired; overhaul in detail. 

In n niorwcnyng 

^Yllen Phebus, with his flry torches rede, 

Pansaked hath every lover in hys drede. 

Chaucer, Compl.aiut of Mars, 1 . 28. 
All the articlis there in conleynid tliey shall ram^akijn 
besyly, and discussyn sou discretly in heie rcmenibrau!)ce 
that both in will . . . shal not omyttyn for to complishe 
the seyd articles Patton Letters, I 458. 

In the third Year of his r»eign, he rain^ackcd all Monas- 
teries, and all tho Gold and silver of either Chalices or 
Shrines he took to his awn use. i7n/.rr. Chronicles, p. 20. 

Cicero . . . ransacks all nature, and pours forth a re- 
dundancy of figures even with a lavish hand. 

Gohlmiith, Metaphors. 
2t. To sack; iullage completely; strip by 
plundering. 

Their vow is made 
To ransack Troy. 

Shak., T. and C., ProL, i., 1. 8. 

I observed only these two things, a village exceedingly 
ransacked and ruinated by mcanes of the civil warres. 

Coryat, Crudities, I. 23. 
3t. To obtain by ransacking or pillage ; seize 
upon; carry off; ravish. — 4f. To violate; de- 
flower: as, ^^ransackt chastity,” Spenser, 
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. II*. inirans. To make penetrating search or 
inquisition; pry; rummage. [Obsolete or rare.] 
With sacrilegious Tools we rudely rend her, 

And ransack deeply in her bosom tender. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, i. 5. 
Such words he gnue, but deepe with dynt the sword 
enforced furst 

Had ransakt tlirough his ribs and sweete white brest at 
once had burst. Phaer, .Slneid, ix. 

ransack (ran'sak), n. [Cf. Icel. rannsak, rami- 
sokn, a ransacking; from the verb.] 1. De- 
tailed search or inquisition; careful investiga- 
tion. [Rare.] 

What secret comer, what unwonted way, 

Has scap’d the ransack of my lambling thought? 

Quarles, Emblems, iv. 12. 
To compile, however, a rc.al account of her [Madame 
Rdcamler) would necessitate the ransack of all the 
memoirs, coirespondence, and anecdotage concerning 
French political and literary life for the first half of this 
Centura’. Encyc. Brit, XX, 309. 

Sf. A ransacking; search for plunder; pillage; 
sack. 

Your Highness undertook the Protection of tlie English 
VesselsputtingiiitothcPortof Leghorn for shelter, against 
the Dutch Men of War threatning ’em with nothing but 
Ransack and Destruction. 

Milton, Letters of State, Sept., ]6.'>2. 
Even your father’s house 
Shall not be free from ransack. J. Webster. 

ransackerf (rau'sak-er), n. [< ME. raunsaker; 
< ransack + -rri.] One who ransacks; a care- 
ful searcher; a pillager. 

That es to say, Raunsaker of the inyghte of Godd a!ul of 
HisMnicstcwitli-owltcncgretclcniies and meknes sail be 
ouerlayde and oppresside of HjTn-selfc. 

Ilanipole, I’rosc Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 42. 

ransakef, r. An obsolete form of ransack. 
ranshacklet (rau'sbak-1), r. t A variant of 
ransack, simulating ramshackle'^. 

They loosed tho kyc out, anc and a’. 

And ranshacklcd the house right wel. 

Jamie (Child's Ballads, VI. 100). 
ransom (ran'sum), n. [Early mod. E. also ran- 
somc, raunsom; < ME. ransomc, raunsom, ratvn^ 
some, ranson, ransoun, rauuson, raunsiin, rawni^ 
son (for the change of « to m, cf. random) = 
D. rantsocn =s MLG. LG. ranzun, ransun = G. 
ranzion s= Dan. ran.son == Sw. ranson, < OF. 
ronton, reason, raenson, racnchon, F. ran^on = 
Pr. reemsos, rczcmpto,moi[. ram^onn^ih, redemp- 
tio{n~)y ransom, redemption : see redemption, of 
which ransom is a mucli shrunken form.] 1. 
RGdoiu])tion fora price; a liolding for redemp- 
tion; also, relenso from captivity, bondage, or 
the possession of an enemy for a consideration ; 
liberation on pajTnont or satisfaction of tlic 
price demanded. 

And Gnlashin seidc than sholdc he dye wUh-outc rumj- 
Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. .071. 
You hcscchc and pray, 

Fair sir, sauc my life, Ictc me on-llf go. 

Taking this pcplc to ranson also! 

Rom. of Partenay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 4205. 
Then Iio shall give for thcrnn^owi of his life whatsoever 
is laid upon him. Ex. xxl. 30. 

The Money raised for his Ransom was not so properly 
a Taxation ns a Contribution. Baker, Chronicles, p. 00. 

2. The money or price awarded or paid for the 
redemption of a prisoner, captive, or slave, or 
for goods captured by an enemy; payment for 
liberation from restraint, penalty, or punish- 
ment. 

Vpon a crossc iiaylyd I w.as for the, 

Solfrcd deth to pay the raTr/ii>on. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Fumivall), p. 111. 
Even tho Son of mail came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give Ins life a ransom for many. 

Mark x. 45. 

Sf. Atonement; expiation. 

If heaity sorrow 

Bo a sufllcicnt ramom for ofTence, 

I tender ’t here. Shak.,T. G. of V., v. 4. 75. 

ransom (ran'sum), r. t. [Early mod. E. also 
raunsomc; < JIE. ^raunsonen, raunccouncn, < 
OF. rnn^onner, ransom; from the noun.] 1. 
To redeem from captixity, bondage, forfeit, or 
luinishment by paying or gix’ing in I’cturii that 
xvhicb is domanded; buj’ out of servitude; buy 
off from penalty. 

A jobberc xvas jfraunccouncd I’athcr than the! allc, 
With-outeii any ]>cnnuncc of purgatoric, to perpetucl 
blissc. Piers Plowman (B), x. 420. 

This was hard fortune ; but, if alive and taken. 

They shall be ransomed, let it be at millions. 

Fletcher, Hninorous Lieutenant, ii. 4. 
Walk 3 ’our dim cloister, and distribute dole 
. To poor sick people, richer in His ej’es 
VClxoramom’d us, and haler too, than I. 

Tennyson, Guinevere. 
2t. To redeem; rescue; deliver. 

I will ransom them from the power of the grave ; I will 
redeem them from death. Hos. xiii. 14. 


rant 

3t. To hold at rjinsom; demand or accept a 
ransom for; exact pajunent on. 

And he and hys company . . . dyde great domape to 
the countre, as well by raunsomynye of tlic townes as bi- 
pillage oner all the countrey. 

Bemcis, tr. of Froissart's Cliron., II. (iii'c7inrd>on.) 
4t. To sot free for a price; give up the cu.'j- 
tody of on receipt of a consideration. 

I would . . . raji^em him to any French courtier for a 
new-devised courtesy. Shak., L. L. L., L 2. C5. 

5t. To atone for; expiate. 

Those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 

And they are rich and random all ill deeds. 

Sonnets, x.xxiv. 

ransomable (ran'sum-a-bl), a. [< ransom + 
-ahJe.'] Capable of being ransomed or redeemed 
for a price. 

I passed my life In that hath with many other gentle- 
men and persons of condition, distinguished and ac- 
counted as ransomable. 

Jarvis, tr. of Don Quixote, I. iv. 13. (Davies.) 
ransom-bill (ran'sum-bil), ??. A war contract 
by which it is agreed to pay money for the 
ransom of property captured at sea and for its 
safe-conduct into port. 

ransomer (ran'sum-er), n. [Early mod. E. 
raiinsomcr, < OY.rangonncur, < rangonner, ran- 
som: see ransom, v.] One who ransoms or 
redeems. 

Hie onlie sauior, redeemer, and raunsomcr of them 
which were lost in Adam our forefather. 

Foxe, MartjTS, an. 1555. 

ransom-free (ran'sum-fre), a. Free from ran- 
som ; raiisomless. 

Till the fair slave be render’d to her sire, 

And ransom-free restor'd to his abode. 

Dryden, Iliad, i, 147. 
ransomless (ran'sum-les), a. [< ransom -f 
dcss.'] Free from ransom; 5\’ithout tlie pay- 
ment of ransom. 

Cosroc, Cnssana, and the rest, be free, 

And rnnsovilcss return ! 

Fletcher (and anotherT), Prophetess, iv. 5, 
For this brave stranger, so indenr’d to thee, 

Passe to thy countrj’, ra7isomIesse and free. 
Ueywood, Fair ^laid of the West (Works, ed. Pearson, 
[1874, II. 423). 

ranstead (ran'sted), n. [Also ransied; fre- 
quently also ramsicad, ramsied; said to have 
been introduced at Philadelphia as a garden 
flower by a Welsh gentleman named Jlanstcad.'] 
The common toad-flax, Unarm vulgaris, a weed 
with herbage of rank odor, erect stem, narrow 
leaves, and a raceme of spuiTed flowers, col- 
ored light-yellow, part of tlie lower lip bright- 
orange. 

rant (rant), v. i. [< OD. ranten, also raudeu, 
dote, bo enraged, = LG. randen, attack any 
one, call out to any one, = G. ranzen, toss 
about, make a noise; cf. G. dial, rani, noise, 
uproar; root uncertain.] 1. To speak or de- 
claim violently and with little sense; rave: 
used of both the matter and the manner of 
uttornneo, or of either alone: as, a ranting 
preacher or actor. 

Nay, at) thoult mouth, 

I’ll raid as well as thou. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 307. 
They say you’re angry, and rant mightily. 

Because I love the same as you. 

Cowley, The Slistress, Rich Rival. 
IMakc not your Hecuba with fuiy mge, 

And show a raiding grief upon the stage. 

Dryden and Soames, tr. of Boileau's Art of Poetiy, iii. 563. 
2. To bo jovial or jolly in a noisy waj’ ; make 
noisy mirth. [North, Eng. and Scotch.] 

Wi’ quaffing and laughing, 

They ranted and they sang. 

Bums, -Tolly Beggars. 

rant (rant), n. _[< rant, v,] 1. Boisterous, 

empty declamation; fierce or high-souiuliiig 
language vdthout much meaning or dignity of 
thought; bombast. 

This is ptoical rant, without any foundation in the na- 
ture of man or reason of things. Atterbury. 

2. A ranting speech; a bombastic or boisterous 
utterance. 

After all their rants about their wise man being happy 
in the bull of Phalaris, Ac., they yet allow’d bini to dis- 
patch himself if he saw cause, ^illinyjlcet, Seiuions, I. v. 

Ho sometimes, indeed, in his talked with Norman 

haughtiness of the Celtic barbarians ; but all his sympa- 
thies wero really with the natives. 

Macaiday, Hist. Eng., vi. 

3. * The act of frolicking; a frolic; a boister- 
ous merrymaking, generally accompanied with 
dancing. [Scotch.] 

Thou art the life o’ public haunts ; 

But [without] thee, what were our fairs and rants f 

Burns, Scotch Drink. 



rant 
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rap 


I liae a good conscience, . . . unless it be about a rout 
amang the lasses, or a splore at a fair. 

Scotty Jllaclt Dwarf, ii. 
4. A kind of daneo, or tho music to Trbioli it was 
danced. =Syn. 1. Fustian, Tiir^idncss, etc. See bomlast. 
ran-tan (rau'tan), n. [Prob. an imitative var. 
of randati.J Samo as randan. 
ranter! (rau'ter), »i. [< r«;if + -ci-l.] 1. One 

who rants; a noisy talker; a boisterous preach- 
er, actor, or tho like. — 2. [cftp.] A name ap- 
plied — (fi) By way of reproach, to tho mem- 
bers of an Englisli Antinomian sect of the 
Commonwealth period, variously associated 
with theFamilists, etc. (6) Also, opprobrious- 
ly, to tho Primitive Methodists, who formed 
themselves into a society in 1810, although the 
founders had separated i'romthe old Motliodist 
society some years before, the ground of dis- 
agreement being that tho now body favored 
street preaching, camp-meetings, etc. — 3. A 
merry, voting follow ; a jolly drinker. [North. 
Eng. and Scotch.] 

Mistake me not, custom, I mean not tho, 

Of excessive drinking, ns great rantcDi do. 

Pram 0 / yorkshirc Ale (1G97), p. f». (Halliwell ) 
Yours, saint or sinner, Rob the Panter. 

Iluriis, To James Tennant, 
ranter- (ran't6r), h. [Origin obscure.] A largo 
beer-jug. 

ranter- (ran'te), r.i. [Cf, To pour 

liquor from a largo iuton sranllor vessel. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

ranters (ran'ter), v. t. Samo as rrnfn-. 
ranterism (ran't6r-izm), ». [< rnntcrb + -i.sw.] 
The practice or tenets of tlic Ranters; rantism. 
ranterst (ran'terz), n.j)l. A wooleu stuff made 
in England in the eightoentli century. JJrti- 
jicrs’ l)ict. 

rantingly (ran'ting-li), adv. In a ranting in.m- 
nor. (rt) With sounding empty speech; hombastlcallv. 
(6) 'Witn boisterous jollity ; frolicsomely. 

Sac rantiu^h/, sac wantonly, 

Sac danntinply gacd he ; 

He play’d a spring, and danc'd it ronml, 

Below tlic gallows-tree. 

Hums, Muepherson's rarcwell. 
rantipole (ran'ti-nol), a. iuul n. [Appar. < nm- 
itj+polr, = polF, head: sec po/H. Cf. dodt- 
poU.'l I. a. Wild; roving; rakisli. 

Out upon't, at years of discretion, and comport your* 
eolf at this rantipole rate ! 

Conprevf, Way of tho WorM, 10. 
This ranf{pr>lc hero had for some time singled out the 
blooming Katrina for the object of his ttncotith galiantrica. 

Jrving, Skctcli-Ilook, p. 4;{l. 

U, ». A rude, romping boy or girl ; a wild, 
reckless fellow. 

What strange, awkward rantipole was that I saw Ibce 
speaking to? J. Vaillic. 

I was always considered ns a rantip/^lc, for whom any- 
thing was good enough. 

• J/nrrz/af, Frank 3Illdinay, XV. (Daiw.) 

rantipole (rau'ti-pol), r. i . ; pret, and pp. ran- 
iijwlcdf ppr. rantipolbuj. [< ranUpnlc, n,] To 
run about wildly. 

Tlic elder was a termagant, imperious wcncli . she used 
to rnntijfolc about the house, pinch tho children, kick the 
sen’ants, and torture the cats and dogs, Arbut/uwt. 

rantism^t (ran'tiz.m), 11 . [< Gr. pm^iofwr, a 
spiinkling, < /}avri^eiVf sprinkle, Ijcsprinklo.] 
A sprinkling; hence, a small number; a luind- 
ful. [Rare.] 

Wc, hut a liaiidfiil to their heap, a ranfunn to tlndr tiap- 
tism. rip. Amlrcvf. 

rantism^ (ran'tizm), v. [< rant + -tvn?.] The 
practice or tenets of tho Ranters; rantcrism. 
Johnson. 

rantle-tree, randle-tree (ran'tl-tro, -dl-tre), 
n. [CX. ran-trcc, a dial, form of roan-ircc; cf, 
also ranpicl:^ rampiclc.'] 1, A tree chosen witli 
two branches, which are cut short, and left 
somewhat in the form of tho letter Y, set do, sc 
to or built into the gable of a cottage to sup- 
port one end of the rooffcreo. — 2. A beam whicli 
runs from back to front of a chimney, and from 
which tho crook is suspended. — 3, RigiU’ative- 
ly, a tall, raw-boned person. 

If ever I sec that auld randlc-trcc of a wife again, I’ll glc 
her something to buy tobacco. 

ScoH, Guy Mnnncring, xxvh 

[Scotch in all uses.] 

rantock (ran'tok), 11 . Tlio goosander, Mcryus 
mcrffanscr. [Cirkneys.] 

xan-tree (ran'tro), n. A dialectal variant of 
roanJrcc. Also raniry, 

ranty (ran'ti), a. and n. [< rani + Same 
as randy. [Prov. Eng.] 
ranula (ran'u-l{l),?i. ; pi. ramdic (-16). [= F. ra- 
nulc, < L. ranuld, a little frog, also a small swell- 


ing on tho tongue of cattle, dim. oirana, a frog: 
see A cystic tumor caused by tho ob- 

struction of tho duet of a small mucous gland on 
the under surface of the tongue, the so-called 
Blandin-Niihn glaud. Tlie term bas been applied, 
however, with considerable looseness, to other tumors in 
or near this i)lace presenting some resemblance to true 
ranulro. 

ranular (rau'u-ljlr), a. [= P. ranulairc; ns ran- 
+ of or pertaining to a ranula; of 

tho chameter of a ranula. 

Ranunculacefe (ra-nung-ku-la'se-e), [NL, 
(A. JLi. do Jussieu, *1789), <.Hauunculits d* 
Anordorofpolj'pefalous plants ofthocohort/jV/- 
nalcs, characterized by tho numerous stamens 
inserted on the receptacle, five deciduous and 
commonly colored sepals, not moro than one 
complete circle of petals, and seeds with a mi- 
nute embryo in flesh)’^ albumen, and without an 
aril. They have usually many separate pistils which ma- 
tin u into distinct dry fniits. eitlier aclieiies or follicles, or 
coalesce into berrie-s. Tlic s]iccics, ostiniatcd by some at 
1/20), by Durand at OSO, ai c included in f> tribes and 30 gen- 
era. They occur throughout the world, but in the tropics 
more raiely and chielly on inoinitains, elsewhere forming 
a conspicuous p.art of the llora of almost evciy region, 
especially in rntope, which contains one fifth, and in 
North America, which has one scvcnteentii, of all the 
species. Thtli* wide di.stiiliiitioii is .aided by the long- 
c*intl!ined\lt dilyof the seeds, many of which arc also ve- 
murkably slow to j;ennlnate aftei planting, those of sev- 
eral .sprcjcs leqnltmg two yems Tlicy arc annual or 
perennial borbs — mndy imdersbnibs, ns XantJiorhfza. 
iMnnj havedi‘‘«?ecte«lftltcinutoor liidic-al leaves, the petiole 
with an e\|untl«'<l sheathing Itnsc. but witliout slipnlcs; 
Clcmatiy is e\« eptlonal in its upposite leaves and climbing 
stem Tbe «»nlci is often known as the buttercup or ciow- 
foot family, fmni tlic t^pc, .ind contniiisan unusually large 
pn»portion of otlioi characteristic plants, as the hcpatlca 
of America, tin* I'liiistmasroscof Germany, and tho lesser 
celandine of nngl.ind. It includes also many of the most 
beautiful llowcrs «»f gaideii cultivation. Most of the spe- 
cies omtain in their cnIoilc.«s juice an acrid and caustic 
principle, wiiicli sometimes becomes a dangerous nar- 
cotic iiol-'oii, Ui often of great medicinal value (see Acffc&orc, 
aronib’. ///aho'/i’f. Aclfcn, Ci)nic\fuga\Hns\.ta\\y most con- 
centrated 111 (he loots, hut very volatile in the foliage iiml 
stems, mid Is dts-ip.ited hy drying or in w.atcr, but intensi- 
llcd by tlic action of adds, alcohol, etc. The order was one 
of the earliest tobedellned by botanists W'ith substantially 
tt.s pri*sent limitH (ns MuUiJlifjurr by Mnntcns, 1751), anti 
has long been pbn ed.at tbeheadof thepolypetalousfnmi- 
Iks of dicotyledons standing as the til St order of plants in 
tho tno«t widely accepted classincattons, from DoC’umlollc 
in ISlUto initand iii lisM, 

ranunculaceous (v«-nnng-kn-la'shins), (I. [< 
KL. rnnmiridao ii.s^ < JiannncitluSy (j. v. Cf. 
JtanKnritlan^c.} Of or pertaining to tbe Iia~ 
nuundavto ,* rfsomblhig tin* rammculus. 
RanunculecB (ra-tniiig-laVle-o), n.pl. [NL. (A. 
P. tlo 1818), < llannuculits + -r/r.] A 

tribe of plants of tb(» ovdor JUntnnculavcit. It is 
clmracteiiretl by carpels with one ascending ovule, be- 
coming a« hono^ in fruit, by imtiiirous radical leaves, nn«l 
(c\co|)ting In the two species of OxiigraphU) by the adtli- 
tiouni piescnce of alterimtc Htein-le.avc8. It includes llic 
type genus itanunerdu?, and a other genera embracing 8 
species. 

Ranunculus (ru-uung'ktli-las), n. [NL. (Kas- 
pnnl Bnubin, 1023), < Jj. a medicinal 

plant, also called batrachiouy perhaps crowfoot 
Olt.ranuneoto, '^p.rauuncido, Pg. rnnnncuJoy D. 
ranoukcl, G. Dan. Sw. rauunlccl, crowfoot), dim. 
of rwarr, a frog: seo /fatml.] 1, A large goniis 
of polypetalons plant.s, ty*])® t)f tho order Ilaunu- 
rirlaer,Tnnt\ of the tribe hamtncidrrc. it is charac- 
terized by the perfect flowers wltli from tlirec to live endn- 
couseeimls, three tollvcorcveii liftvcii conspicuous petals, 
each marked at the base by 
a nectar-bearing scale or pit 
and by tbe many acbcncs in 
.a bead or spike, each bc.akcil 
with a sliort pci«istciit style. 

There are about 'iOn specich, 
scattered tliiongliout the 
w'orld, abundant hi temper- 
ate and cold rcgioiis, with a 
few on moiintnin tops in tlic 
tropics; 1.5 species arc I'rit- 
isii, and about 47 occur hi the 
United Staley besides at lea'tt 
0 others In Ala.skii ; 23 are 
found in the Atlantic .States 
The gcims Is leiimiknldc for 
its development northward, 
extending to the Aleutian 
Islands and Point barrow, 
and even to fort (’onger, 

81* 41' north. Others extend 
well to the south, as the File- 
gian Jt. bitcruntti'f. 'J’he spe- 
cies htivc usually a perennial 
Iiasc or lootslock, and hear 
deeply divided leaves, entire 
in a few' Bpccles, and yellow 
or white terminal flow'crs 
(pink in U. Andenoni of Ne- 
vada), which aic generally 
bright and showy, and have 

numerons and conspicuous Flowering riant otRamoicUlus 
short yellow’ stamens and a (buttercup), 

smaller central mass of yellow 

or greenish pistils. The morocommoii species, with bright- 
yellow flow ere and palinately divided leaves, are known 



as buttercup and crowfoot, especially/?, acris and /?. hulb(h 
8US, W’liich have also the old local names of butlcr-ftoiccr, 
butter-daisy, blwtcr-plant, croW’Jlower, and in Scotland yel- 
lowgowan. (See also goldcup, and cut under or.ary\.) A 
number of yellow species are cultivated under the name 
garden ranunculus, as i?, speciosus, a favorite source of 
cut flowers, and especially the Persian R. Asiaticus, with 
three-parted leaves, parent of a hundred varieties, mostly 
double, .and including scarlet and other colors. /?. aconU 
tifolius, a tali Euiopcnii species witii five-parted leaves, is 
cultivated in w’hite double-flowered rai’ietics under the 
names hachclor's-huttons and fair-maids-of-France or -o/- 
Jlcnt. The bright-ycllow’ flow-era of R. insignis, a densely 
woolly New Zealand species, are neaily 2 inches across. 
Several wliite-flowcred species are remarkable for their 
grawth in rock-crevIces amid perpetual snow, especially 
R. glacittlis of tho Alps, and also the yellow’-llow-ered R. 
Thora, the mountain wolf’s-bane. A few weedy species 
have prickly fruit, as R. arvensis of England (for which seo 
hiingenvccd, hedgehog, 3, and joy, 4). Many species are 
so ociid as to raise blisters when freshly gathered, but 
arc sometimes eaten, when dried, by cattle. R. sceleratus, 
said to be tho most acrid species, is eaten boiled as a 
salad In Wallachia, ns ai'O also the roots of /?. hulhosus, 
the acridity disappearing on boiling. /?. auricomus (seo 
goldilocks) is exceptional in tiie absence of this acrid prin- 
ciple, as also if. aquatilis, which sometimes forms almost 
tho entire food of cattle. This and several other species, 
the w'atcr-crowfoots, are immersed aquatics with finely dis- 
sected foliage, forming deep-green feathery masses which 
bear white emersed flowers; among them is R. Lyalii of 
New Zealand, one of the most ornamental species, there 
know’n as water-lily. The yellow’ w’ater-crowfoot, R. muU 
iifidus, found from North Carolina to Point Barrow, has 
kiilney-shapedandcutfloatinglcavcs. Several species with 
long and mainly undivided leaves are known as spearwort. 
For if. Fiearia, celebrated as one of the earliest English 
flowers, and as Wordsworth's jlower, see celandine, 2, pile* 
it’ort, and Jigwort, 2. See also cut under aehenium. 

2. \l. c. ; pi. raimncidi (-li).] A plant o£ the 
genus liamincidus. 

ranverset, v. t. See rcnvcrsc. 

Ranvier’s nodes. See nodes of Banvicr, under 
node. 

Ranzania (ran-za'ni-a), n, [NL., named (in 
def. 1 by Nardo, 1840) after 0. Ranzaniy an 
Italian naturalist.] 1. lu ichili., a genus of 
gymnodont fishes of the family Molidee . — 
2. In entom.f a genus of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

ranz des vaches (rons da vfish). [Swiss F. 
(see def.), explained as lit. (a) Hho lowing 
of tho cowsk Swiss dial, ranz, connected, in 
tins view, with G. ranzen, make a noise, dnim 
with tho fingers (cf. ranJeen, bray as an ass); 
dcs, comp, of dc, of, and Jes, pi. of def. art.; 
vaches, pi. of vachc, < L. vacca, a cow (see vac* 
cine); (/>) in another view, ‘the line of cows,^ 
ranz being taken as a var. of rangs, pi. of 
rang, row, line (bocauso tho cows fall into line 
when they hear the alpenhorn): seo ranh'^.^ 
Guo of tho melodies or signals of the Swiss 
herdsmen, commonly played on thealponhom. 
It consists of irregular phrases made up of tho hnnuonlc 
tones of the horn, which arc singularly ellcctive In tho open 
air ami combined with mountain echoes. TIio melodies 
vary in the dilfcrcnt cantons. They arc sometimes sung. 

Raoulia (ril-5'li-il), m. [NL. (Sir J. D. Hooker, 
1807), named after E. llaoid, a French naval 
surgeon, who wrote on New Zealand plants in 
1840.] A genus of composite plants of the tribe 
ImdoidcsD and subtribo GnaphaVurc. it is charac- 
terized by the solitary, sessile, nnu terminal lieiidsof many 
flowers, which are mostly pcifcct and fertile, the outer 
circles of pistillate flowers being only one or two, or less 
than in tho related genus Gnaphaliuni {tho everlasting), 
Imtmorethanin tho other next-allied genus, Ilclichrysum. 
All the liowcrs bear a bifid st}lc and a pappus wliich is 
not i>liimosc. The 14 species are mostly natives of Now 
Zealand, ami are small densely tufted plants of rocky 
mountainous places, icscmbling mosses, with numerous 
branches thickly clothed with minute leaves. They bear 
wliito starry flower-heads, one at the end of each short 
twig, closely surrounded with leaves, and in R. grandtjlora 
ami others ornamented by an involucre with white bracts. 
/?. eximia and R. mammiitans are known in New Zealand 
ns shccp-plants, from their growth in sheep-pastures in 
large wliite woolly tufts, readily mistaken for sheep even 
at a short distance. 

rap! (rap), V. ; pret. and pp. rapped or rapt, 
piir. rapping. [< JIE. raptpon, < Sw. rappu, 
strike, toat, rap ; pf. rtqA, n. (T. MH6. froq. 
raffcUi, G. rappcln, intr., rattle. Perliaps coii- 
iie'cted with rnp®.] I. trans. 1. To heat upon; 
strike lieavily or smartly; give a quick, sharp 
hlow to, as with tlio fist, a doov-knoekor, a 
stick, or tho like; knock upon. 

His liole newo ctiosca love tic cliaungeft into hate. 

Amt BoJainly witli nuglity mace pan rajf llir on tlie pate. 

Gascoigne, In I’misc of Lady Snndcs. 

With one great Pent tliey rap the Door, 

Like t'oetmen on a Visiting D.ny- 

Prior, The Dove, st. 0. 

2. To nso in striking; inako a hlow or blows 
ndth. [Karo.] 

Dnnstai). ns he went nlong through the gnthering mist, 
was always rapping liis whip somewhere. 

, George JiJHot, Sihis Slarner, iv. 

3. To utter sliarply; speak out: usually with 
aiil (seo phrase below). 
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One raps an oath, another deals a curse; 

He Jicver better bowl’d ; this never ^vn^sc- 

Qmrles, Emblems, L 10. 
To rap out. (a) To throw' ont violently or suddcnl}' in 
speech; utter in a forcible or Btrikinj; manner: as, to rap 
cut an oath or a lie. 

lie could roundlie rap out so manie vrIc othes. 

Afcham, The Scholemaster, p. 57. 

TIio first was a judge, who rapped oat n great oath at 
liis footman. .ddaj>on, Freeholder, No. 44. 

(!f) To produce or indicatebyrappingsoumls; impart byn 
series of signifienut raps : as, to rap out a communication 
or a signal: used specifically of the supposed transmis- 
sion of spiritual intelligence In this way through the in- 
strumentality of mediums. sSyn. 1. To thump, whack. 

IL hitrm?s. If. To deal a heavy blow or 
heavy blows; beat. 

The Clementes gonne to rusche S: rapjte, 

And smet downc chirches & templls with crak. 

PoUfteai PoernSf etc, (ed. Fumivall), p. 20G. 

2t. To fall with a stroke or blow; drop so as 
to strike. 

Now, by this time the tears were rapping down 
Upon her milk-white breast, aneth her gown. 

Ilclcnorc, p. 70. (Jarntwon.) 

3. To strike a quick, sharp blow; make a sound 
by knocking, as on a door: as, to rap for ad- 
mittance. 

Villain, I say, knock mo at this gate, 

And rap me w'cli. Shah, T. of the S., i. 2. 12. 
Whan she cam to the king’s court, 

She rappil wi* a ring. 

Karl Pickard (Child’s Ballads, III. 397). 

Comes n dun in the morning and raps at ray door. 

Shenstone, Poet and Dun. 

4. To take an oath; swear; especially, to 
swear falsely; compare to rap out (a), above. 
[Thieves’ cant.] 

It was his const.aut maxim that ho was a pitiful fellow 
who would stick at a little rapping for his friend. 

Kidding, Jonathan Wild, 1. 13. (Dan'es.) 

rap^ (rap), v. [< JIE. rap^ rapine = Sw. Norw. 
)Y/pp = Dan. rapf a rap, tap, smart blow; cf. 
r<7pl, t\] 1. A heavy or quick, smart blow; a 
sharp or resounding knock ; concussion from 
striking. 

Tho right anne with a rappe reft fro the shuldurs. 

Destruction o/Trog (B. E. T. S.), 1. 7CS0. 

And therewith (as in great anger) he clapped his fystc 
on tlje Ijordo a great rappe. HaP, Edw, V. 

Bolus an'lv’d, and gave a doubtful tap, 

Betw een a single and a double rap. 

Colman ike Vounger, Broad Grins, The Newcastle Apoth- 

(ccary. 

2. A sound pvodueedby knocking, as at a door, 
or by any sharp concussion; specifically, in 
modern spiritualism, a ticking or knocking 
noise produced by no apparent ^ysical means,' 
and ascribed to tho agency of disembodied 
spirits. 

Wc may first take the rap? and the “astral bells,” which 
Mr. Sinnett seems to regard as constituting important test 
phenomena. 

It. Hodgson, Proc. Soc. Psych, Bescarch, III. 201, 
rap“ (rap), v. i . : pret. and pp. rapped or rapt, 
ppwrapping, [<ME.ru/)pwj,<Sw.7*n/7pu, snatch, 
seize, carry off, = ^IHG. G. rajfen, snatch ; dial, 
(LG.) ranpeuj snatch up, take up (> ult, E. raif), 
Cf. nipc^ and rape-. The pp. rapped, rapt, be- 
came confused with rapt, \ L. raptus, pp, of 
rapcrc, snatch, which is not connected with the 
Tent, word: see if. To snatch 

or liun*y away; seize by violence; carry off; 
transpoit ; ravish. 

Some shall be rapt and taken alive, as St. Paul saltli. 

Laluncr, 2d Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., 1550. 

Think ye that . . . they will not pluck from you what- 
soever they c.in rap or reave? 

Apostolic Pcjicdielion of Adrian VT., Nov. 2.5, 1522 
((Foxe’s Slartyrs, 11. 59). 
lie ever tiastens to the end, and so 
(As if he knew it) raps his hearer to 
The middle of his matter. 

E. Jonson, tr. of Horace's Art of Poetrj'- 

But when these people grew niggardly in their offerings, 
it [the rooml was rapt from thence. 

Sandys, Travailcs, p. IGO. 
iiapt in a chariot d^a^vn by fierj- steeds. 

Milton, r. L., iil. 522. 

2. To transport out of one’s self; affect vith 
ecstasy or rapture; carry away; absorb; en- 
gross. 

What, dear sir, 

Thus ra;j? you? Arc you well? 

Shah, Cymbclino, i. C. 51. 

I found thee weeping, and . . , 

Am rapt with joy to sec my Marcia’s tears. 

Addison, Cato, iv, 3. 
Dapt into future times, the bard begun. 

Pojy:, Messiab, 1. 7, 

To rap and rend (origin.atly to ra;w and rax : see rape^), 
to seizo and strip ; fall on and plunder ; snatch by violence. 


All thfi* could ran, and rend, and pilfer, 

To scraps and cuds of gold and silver. 

S. Ilutler, Iludibras, II. II. 7S9, 
From foe and from friend 
IleVl ra/> anfZ he’d rend, , . . 

That Holy Church might have more to spend, 

Darham, Ingoldsby Legends, IL 20C. 
rap^ (rap), v. t. ; pret. and pp. rajypctl, ppr. rap- 
ping. [Also rape; prob. due in part to rap^, but 
in part representing ME. repen, < AS. hrepian, 
touch, treat, = OFries. reppa, touch, move, = 
MD. reppen, move, = LG. reppen, touch, move, 
> 6. rappen, serape, = Icel. hreppa, catch, 
obtain, = Sw. scratch. Cf. raptC.] To 
scratch. MaiUwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rap'^ (rap), n. [Perhaps a particular use of 
There is nothing to connect the word 
with JIHG. 6. rappe, a coin so called: sec 
rappe-.'] A counterfeit coin of had metal whicli 
passed current in Ireland for a halfpenny in tho 
reign of George I., before the issue of Wood’s 
halfpence. Its intrinsic valnc was half a farthing, 
Ilenco the phrases not vorth a rap, to care not a rap, im* 
plying something of no value. 

It having been many years since copper halfpence or 
farthings were Inst coined in iliis Kingdom, they have 
been for some time very scarce, and many counterfeits 
passed about under tlic name of raps. 

Sivift, Drapicr’s Letters, letter i. 

Tliey [his pockets] svns turned ont tifore, and tho devil 
a rap 's left Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I. 70. 

I don't care a rap where I go. 

C. D. ITarner, Their rilgrimage, p. 201. 
Rap halfpenny, a rap. 

It is not of very great moment to me that I am now and 
then imposed on by' a rap hat/pennp. 

Blachte^'s Map., SCII. 3D2. 
rap^t, n. A Middle English form of rope. 
rap®i. A Middle English preterit of reap. 
n^ychj. 

rap^ (I’a-p), [Origin obscm*c.] A lay or skein 
of yarn containing 120 yards. E. JI. Eniglii. 
Rapaces (ra-pa'sez), u. pt, [NL., pi. of L. ra* 
pax, rapacious: soo rajyachus.'] 1. hx Dunn- 
mah, the beasts of prey ; carnivorous quadru- 
peds; the Cflniiuom, now called Eerie. Also 
Kapacia,^2, In ornith,, the birds of prey; rapa- 
cious birds; the jeeipitres or llaptorcs. 
Rapacia (rri-pa'8hi-ri)> }d. [NL., nout. pi. of 
L. rapax: see Iiapaccs.'\ Rapacious mammals; 
beasts of prey: symonyunous uith Itapaccs, 1. 
rapacious (ra-pa'shus), a» [= E. rapticc = Pr, 
rapaiz = Sp. rapas r= It. rajyacc, < L. rapax 
rapacious, (.rajicrcj seize: see rajjc-.] 

1. Of a grasping habit or disposition; given 
to seizing for jMunder or tlie satisfaction of 
greed, or obtaining ^vrongfully' or by’' extor- 
tion; predatory; extortionate: as, a ra 2 )achus 
usurer; specifically, of animals, subsisting by 
capture of living prey; raptorial; prodacoous: 
as, rajiacious birds or fishes. 

What trench can intercept, what fort withstand 
The brutal soldier’s rude rapacious hand. 

Jtoirc, tr, of Lucan's Blinrsalia, vil, 

A rapacious man he (Warren Hnstinj^s] ccrtniidy was not. 
Had he been so, he would infallibly liavc returned to Ids 
countiy the richest subject in Europe. 

Jfacaiway, Warren Hastings. 

2. Of a gmspiug nature or character; charac- 
terized by rapacity; immoderately’ exacting; 
extortionate: as, a rapacious disposition; ra- 
pacious demands. 

Well may then thy Lord, appe.’isetl. 

Redeem thee quite from Death's rapacious claim. 

Milton, r. L., xi. 258. 

There arc two sorts of avarice ; the one is but of a bas- 
tard kind, and that is the mpacioMS appetite of gain. 

Cotrlcy, Avarice. 

= Syn, 1. Dapacious, itarenous, Voracious. Jtapacious, lit- 
erally disposed to seize, may note, as the others do not, a 
distinctive characteristic of certain classes of animals ; 
the tiger is a rapacious animal, but often not ravenous 
or voracious. Itarenous implies liungcr of an extreme 
sort, shown in eagerness to eat. rorn«a«? means that 
one eats or is disposed to cat a great de.'il, without refer- 
ciiee to the degree of hunger : a glutton Is voracious, Sam- 
uel Johnson tended to be a roraaoM? eater, because in his 
c.arly life he had often gone liungrj' till he was r«rc»w?. 

rapaciously (ra-pa'slms-li), adv. In rapa- 
cious manner; by' rapine; by violent seizure, 
rapaciousness (ra-pa'shus-nes), n. ^ Tlie char- 
acter of being rapacious ; inclination to seize 
violently' or unjustly’. 

rapacity (ra-^as'i-ti), «. [< P. 7"apaciie = Pr. 
rapacitai = Sp. rapacidad = Pg. rapucidadc = 
It. rapacifd, < L. rapacity, < i'apax 

(ffljjac-), rapacious: sea 7’apaciou.^.'] The char- 
acter of being rapacious; the exercise of a ra- 
pacious or predaceous disposition; the act or 
pi*actice of seizing by' force, as plunder or prey’, 
or of obtaining by' extortion or chicanery, as 
tmjust gains: as," the rapacity of pirates, of 
usurers, or of tvild beasts. 


Our wild profusion, the Bourcc of Insatiable raj^acify, 
BoUngbroke, To roi»o. 
In the East the rapacity of monarchs has sonietimcs 
gone to the extent of taking from cultivators so much ol 
t Iieir produce ns to have nf t envards to return part for seed. 

II. Spencer, ITin. of SocioL, § 443. 

rapadura (rap-a-dd'rif), n. [Also rappadura; 
< Sp. Pg. rapodnro, *sha^'iugs or scrapings, < 
rapar, shave, scrape, = P. rdxicr, OF. rasper, 
scrape : see rasp‘d, r.] A coarse tmelarified 
sugar, made in Mexico and some parts of South 
America, and cast in molds. 

raparee, «. Soo rapparcc. 

Rapatea (rsl-pfi'to-ii), 7i. [KL. (Aublet, 1775), 
from a native name in Guiana.] A genus of 
inouoeotylcdonous plants, tho type of the or- 
der Jiapatcaccx, it is chai-actcrizcd by an ovarj' with 
three cells and three ovules, six anthers each Mitli a spi- 
ral appendage, and numerous llowers in a globose head 
with an involucre of two long leaf-like bnicts dilated at 
the base, and each flower provided with m.-uiy closely 
imbricated obtuse appressed bmctlcts. llierc are 5 or G 
species, natives of Guiana and nortbeni Bmzil. They 
bear long and narrow radical leaves from a low or robust 
rootstock, and flowers on a leafless scape, each with three 
rigid and chatf-likc erect copals, and three broad and 
spreading petals united below into a hyaline tube. 

Rapateacese (ra-pfi-tfi-d'se-o), u, pf. [I^L. 
(Roomicke, 1871), < Jidpaicd + -acciv.'] An or- 
der of monocoty’ledonous plants of tho series 
Coromricie, ty’pificd by the genus Kopatca. itls 
chai-acterizcd by regular llowers witli three greenish se- 
pals and three pchals, six stainenswith long anthers open- 
ing by a pore, a tlirec-celled ovar>’ with few* or solitarj' 
anatropous ovulc-S and a lenticular embrjo in farinaceous 
.albumen. It Includes about 22 species, of t» genera, once 
classed among the rushes, and now placed between tliem 
and the spidenvorts. They arc perennial herbs, natives 
of Brazil, Guiana, and Venezuela, and are mostly robust 
marsh-plants, with long r.idical tapering leaves, sessile 
or pelioled, and flowers on a naked 8c.apc, commonly in 
dense involucratc heads resembling those of tho Cenn^ 
posit/r, 

rape^t (rap), r, i. [< !^^E. rapen, < Icel. hrajm, 
fall, rush lieadlong, hurry’, hasten, = Norw. 
rapa, slip, fall, = I)nn. rap]}c, make haste; cf. 
MLG. reppen, hasten, JmiTy, G. rctl. rappein, 
liasfen, hniTy. Cf. rape"^, a. and n,, also rape"^, 
rap-, of which rape^ is in part a doublet.] To 
make haste; hasten; Imny: often used reflex- 
ively'. 

Pas fro my presens on poync of thi lyffe, 

And rape of [from) my rewme In n rml li.asto, 

Or thou shall lolly be lost ami thou Icng oghtcr. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E, T. S.), 1. 1803. 
"For Imay uon3tIctte,”qnod thatlcodc, and lyardeho 
bistrydeth, 

And Ta2yedhym to-Ilicnis.'ilcm-ward tliorigtowaye torycle. 

Piers Ploxnnan (B), xvil. 70. 

rape^f (rap), lu < iv/pci, r.] Haste; pre- 

cipitancy; a precipitate course. 

P.ow forlhc in a rape right to the banke, 

Tit vnto Troy, tnry no Icngur. ■ 

Dcstniction of Troy (E. E. T. 6033. 
So oft a day I mote thy werke renowc, 

It to correct and eke to rubbe and Bcrape; 

And al is thorgh thy iiccligencc and rape. 

Chaucer, Scrivener, 1. 7. 

rape^t (rap), a. [< SIE. rape = D, rap, < Sw. 
Nonr. rum) = Dan. rap, quick, brisk: soo rape^, 
V.] Quick; hasty’. 

Tlian byspak his brother, that rape was of rees. 

Tate of Gamdyu, 1. 101. 

rapB^t (rap), adv. [ME., < 7'apc'^, n.] Quickly’; 
hastily. 

I sey and swerc lijun ful rape. 

Pom. ry the Pose, 1. C51G. 

rape- (rap), v . ; prot. and pp. raped, ppr. riixnng. 
[C ^lE. rapen (= MD. rapen, raepen, D. rapen, 
gather, = MLG. LG. rapen, snatch, seize, = 
Norw. rapa, tear off), a var. of rappen, seize: 
seo 7'ap-. This verb has bfC^en partly confused 
with L. rapcrc, seize, whence ult. E. 7’apid, 
raphw, 7'apacious, raxd-, etc.: seo rap^, rapi^, 
?’qpf",etc.J I. intraxis. If. To seize and cany 
off; snatch np; soizo; steal. 

llavcnowa Aches ban sum mesure ; whanne thei hungren 
thei rapyn; w-hanne thcl ben ful they sparj’u. 
irt7«6c?fon’«5’enna»i,13SS, SIS. Hatton 57, p. in. (Ifallitcdl.) 

2, To commit tho crime of rape. 

There’s nothing new, Mcnippns; ns before, 

They rape, extort forswear, 

Hcyicood, Hierarchy of Angels (1C35X P- S49. (Latham.) 
IL tra7is. 1. To carry off violently; liencc, 
figuratively, to enrapture; ravish. 

To ro2)c the fields with touches of her string. 

Drayton, Eclogues, v. 

My son, I hope, hath met within my threshold 
None of these household prcccdcntF, which are strong, 
And Bwlft to rape youth to their prcdpico. 

B. Jonson, Everj' 3Inn in Ids Humour, ii. 3. 

2, To commit rape upon; ravish.— To rape and 
rent, to seize and plunder. Compare to rap and rend, 
under rap2. , 



rape 

For, though ye lokc never so hrode and stare, 

Ve slinl nat >vinne a myte in that cliaffare, 

But nasten al tliat ye may and rennc. 

Chaucer, Canon’s rcoman’s Tale, 1. 411. 
rape- (rap), n. [< r(ipc‘^j r.] l. The act of 
siiiitchingby force; aseizin" and earryingaway 
by force or violence, ‘svhother of persons or 
violent seizure and carrying away: as, 
liie rape of Proserpine; the rape of tire Sabine 
V nm-'n; Pope’s liape of the Lock.” 

T)« ath is ciucll, .sufforing none escape ; 

joting, lich, roore. of all he makes his rape. 

Titnes' ir/n‘sf/t’ (B. B. T. S.), p. 12S. 

Bear gicw after pear, 

I'iLT after fig came; time made ne\cr rape 
Cf unv dainty there. Chapman, Odyssey. 

2. b' / nr, t'jo violation or carnal knowledge of 
•I V (iinan l-'i-cibly and against her will, Fordhhf 
)- ti’irdh nn'lLj-^tood not necessarily to mean violence, 
hilt t.' I'lf Iiidt mv’itive consent. Statutesinvariousjniis- 
dt' m ‘dif\ the definition, some hy e.xtending it to in- 
clude cutnl knowledge of a girl under 10 eitlier with or 
ntlici cfirisent. I’npe isicgarded as oneof the woist 
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imported cabhage-huttcrjlijy to distinguish it from 
several similar native species. See cut under 
cahhagc-huitcrjlyy and compare figures uuder 
Pieris. [Eng.] 

rape-cake (rap'kak), 1 \, A hard cake formed of 
the residue of the seed and husks of rape (see 
rape^) after the oil lias been expressed, it is 
used for feeding oxen and sheep, hut is inferior to linseed- 
cake and some other kinds of oil-cakes ; it is also used in 
considerable quantity as a rich manure. 

rapefult (rSp'ful), a. [< rajyc'^ + Given 

to rape or violcnee. [Rare.] 

To tench the rapeful Ilyeaiis marriage. 

Chapman, Byron’s Tragedy, iv. 1. (Xareit.) 

rapelyt (rap'li), adi’. [ME., also raply, rnp- 
jitielie, etc.; <. rajict, a., + -li/".'] Hastilj'; liiir- 
riedly; quickly; rapidly. 

Then seih we a Samaritan cam syttj'ngc on a mule, 
Itydjnge full raply the way that wc wcntc. 

Piers Plowman (C), xx. 48. 
Upsterte the chninpiotiii rapely anon. 

Talc of Gamclyn, 1, 219. 


”• A l^rownish-ycllow 


Jtill in some , 

iiH rit foi life or for a long terra of years. It is’ now often 
called criminal assault. 

3. I^oinclbing taken or seized and carried away; 
a eaprured person or thing. [Karo.] 

■Where now are all my hopc^V oh, never more 
^hall they revi\ c, nor Dc.itli hei mp's re<5torc : 

Sandy*. 

Rape of the forest, ia Pno. lam 
the forest hy violence, 
rape-' (ra]i), a. [< loel, hrejt/ir, i\ di.strict, prob. 
uri". -share* or ‘allolmoiit,’< catch, 

ol-tain, = AS. Jinpinv, hreppau, toucii: .^ee 
A di\ision of the county of Sussex, 
in EiiL’land, intermediate between a liiiiidrcd 
and the «hire. The countv is divided into si.x 
rapo^. 

. . . i^ . . . a mere geographical expression, 
the jmhci d oig.misition renulnmgin the hundred. 

Stubbs, Const, IJist., § 15. 
rape* (rapj, n. [< ME. rape, also rave, < OF. 
'rnpr, abo rale, later ravcy F. dial, reave, rerc 
rora = Pr ’ ... - 


oil oxpre.'^Kcd from rape-seed, jt was formerly, as 
In Imli.a .still, applied chielly to illiimiimtion, but is now 
largely loiHiimed for lubricating and in india-rubber 
manufacturing. Also called cabbayc-oil, colza-oil, rape- 
seed oil. 

rape-seed (nlp'sed), u. The .seed of the rape, 
or tlip ]ilaiit itself; cole-seed — Rape-seed oil. 
Same as raj)c-oil. 

lKspn.-3 coniniilted in rape-wine (rap'wiii), ». A poor thin wine pre- 
pared from the murk or st.alks, skins, and other 
refuse of grapes which have been pressed, 
rap-full (rap'fiil), a. and «. [< rapt -+- /'«// 1.] 

I. a. Eullofwind: applied to sails when on a 
wind every sail stands full without lifting. 

II. II. A sail full of wind: also ealloda siKoot/f 
.full. 

rapfullyt (r.ap'ffd-i). adr. With heating or 
striking; wit li resounding blows; hattcringlv. 
[Rare.] ° 


"nicn t.ir of rpinndi.sli ivc iloc view thee tint SIcil ditnn. 
And a seiibcUli gintintiiiB on longli rocks rap/uti/e trap- 
, - T, ■ L- I ' , - - . ping. Slaitittvra. .Uheid, tit 

vt'i-oUnll Tmrin-r [dislG - Raphaelesque (raf'a-el-esk'), n. [Also Jtaf- 

E.m. rnc = Sw. rafro, turnip; ef. OBu’lg^. rupa ('^“^■'<'110 Sanzio da Urhino). 

= Serv. ripa = Bohem. r^Iilpa ^cpaL ,niS‘:d^'i:i!f;^Srer^5rrc']:^^ 

itn«5. riepfi — Litli. rope, rape = AlbamuD repe, between the rajrm'lestjue mid tbo jnpannish. 
n turni]i. < L. raj/a, also rapuni, a turnip, rape, Carlyle, Sterling, 1. c. 

= Gr./wi-ir-. /nipi..-, turnip; ct.Qr. paipavir, padirii, Eaphaelism (raf'a-cl-izm), u. [< Ilaphacl (seo 
ii radi'h: /mpnrof. a e.vhbago; root unlniown.] dcf.) -t- -A/«.] The principles of art introduced 
It. A turnip. IIaUUrcU.~2. Tlio colza, cole- hy Raphael, tho famous Italian painter (1483- 
sned, or rnpe-seed, a cruciferous plant inolud- 1520); tho style or method of Raphael, 
iiig tlie Jlrardca campestrh and 11. Xapii/t of RaphaeUte (raf'a-cl-it), ii. [< llapliael -t- -ile-’. 
Linn.ani., the latter form now considered to be soo Hajihach.iiii.'i One who adopts the prinei- 
a variety, together with tho common turnip, of pies or follows the style of tho p.aintor Raphael. 

" which occurs in a wild state ns a Raphaelitism (rat'a-ol-i-tizin), a. [< Unphad- 

roughont Europe and Asiatic Russia. He + -Aik.] Tho principles or methods of tho 


II. caiiipr^/n. 
weed throu 

of tlic two forms named, tlie former, sonietinies called 
rummrr rapf, has rougli leaves, and tlio latter, called 
miller rape, siniiotli Icat es, Rape is cxtenslvelj grown in 
Rniope .and iii India for its oleaginous seeds, tlie source 
of ini»e.oil. It is also sown for its leaves, wliicli are used 
as fuoil fur slicci), and are inoduced in gardens for use as 
a .s.alad. 

rape*^ (r.ip), n. [< ilE, rape = JIHG. rappr, 
rajii , G. rajiji, a stalk of grapes, < OF. rape, F. 
rdjic — Pr. rarpa = It. raspo, a stem or stalk 
of graiifs,] 1. The stem or stalk of graiies. 

'I'il gmpes to tlie presse beo set 
Tlitr icnneth no red wyn in rape. 

Ildy Pood (C, B. T. S.), p. 

2. j)}. Tlie stalks .'iiul skins of gi’apcs from 
whieli the must has been expressed. JC. JI. 
Aaitjhf. — 3. Loose or refuse grapes used in 
wine-making. 

The Juice of grapes Is drawn ns well from the rape, or 
wliole gnipes plucked from the cluster, and wine poured 
upon them in a vessel, a.-? from a vat, where they are 
bruioed. pay, 

4. A filter used in a vinegar-manufactory to 
separate the mucilaginous matter from tho xun- 
egar. It derives its name from being charged 
with rapes. JC. U. Knujht. 
rape® (I'ap). r. /. ; pret. and pp. raped, ppr. rap- 
inrj. [Prol). a var. of rap^, pcrliajis affoctod 
by F. i-dyia- (=r Sp. Pg. r^pr/r), rasp: sec rr/Apl.] 


Kaphaclite.s; pursuit of or adherence to tho 
style of the painter Raiihacl. 

Raphaneae (in-fa'ne-O), «. 71/. [NL. (A. P. do 
Candolle, 182i), <. ]{aphanas'¥ -e/p.] A tribe of 
]>olvpctaloiis plants of tho order ('racijtnc, it 
Is chanvctcrizcd l)y an elongated unjointed Indchiscent 
pod, which Isa cylindrical or nionllifonn ono-cellcd nml 
many-seeded silique, or Is divided into many small onc- 
Bccded cells (in «no or two rowsX which at length full 
apart. It Includes 0 genera, <)f which Itaphonns is the 
type, ail of (hem plants of tlie Old Woild, and cluclly 
A sia tic 

RaPhanus (n.t'a-nns), K [NE. (Tournefort, rapMdrs,"rr' Plnr.nl of raplnn. 

calJlJpgo, Kaphidia (rn-f - 


raphigraph 

fleshy testa of tho seed. See cuts under anat- 
ropous and hemiiropoas. (jb) A longitudinal line 
or rib on the valves of manj’ diatoms, connect- 
ing the three nodules when present. (Seo nod- 
nJc.) The usual primary classification of gen- 
era depends njion its presence or absence. — 
2. In anat., a seam-like union of two lateral 
halves, usually in the mesial plane, and consti- 
tuting either a median septum of connective 
tissue or a longitudinal ridge or fuiTow ; specif- 
ically, in the brain, the median lamina of de- 
cussating fibers which extends in tlie tegmen- 
tal region from the oblongata up to the third 
ventricle.— Raphe of the corpus callosum, a longi- 
tudinal fuiTow’ on the median line of its dorsal surface, 
honml^d by the mesial longitudinal stricc. — Raphe Of 
the medulla oblongata, the median septum, composed 
of fibers w’liich run in part dorsoventrally, in part lon- 
gitudinally’, and in part across the septum more or less 
obliquely, together with nerve-cells.— Raphe Of the 
palate, a linear median ridge extending from a small 
papilla in front, corresponding with the inferior opening 
of the anterior palatine foramen, back to the uvula. — 
Raphe of the penis, the extension of the rai>he of the 
scrotum forward on the under side of the penis.— Raphe 
of the perineum, the extension of the raphe of the scro- 
tum backward on the perineum.— Raphe of the phar- 
ynx, the median seam on the posterior w’.all of the phar- 
ynx.— Raphe of the scrotum, a slight median ridge ex- 
tending forward to the under side of the penis, and back- 
ward along the perineum to tlie margin of tlie anus. — 
Raphe of the tongue, a slight furrow along the middle 
of the dorsal surface, terminating posterioily in the fora- 
men cfccuin. 

Raphia (ni'fi-il), n. [NL. (Palisot de Beauvois/- 
1804), the native name of the Madagascar 

species.] A genus of palms of tho tribe Lepi- 
docarycic, typo of the subtribo Raphictc (which 
is distinguislicd from tho true ratan-palms, 
('ahimc(c, by a completely three-celled ovary). 
It is characterized hy pinnately divided leaves crown- 
ing an erect ami robust trunk, and by a fruit which be- 
comes one-cclled.is 
beaked with the 
three terminal stig. 
mas, and has a thick 
pcricaip tessellated 
witli overlapping 
scales, spongy with- 
in and containing a 
single oblong fur- 
rowed seed with 
very hard osseous 
albumen. Theroare 
li species, natives of 
tropical Africa and 
Madagascar, witli 
one, Jl. t/cdiyerc, 
the jupati-palm 
(wlilch see), imtivo 
in America from tlio 
mouths of the Anna- 
zon to Nicaragua. 

All inhabit low 
swampy lands and 
banks near tide-wa- 
ter. Their trunks 
are unarmed and of 
little height, but 
their leaves arc 
spiny nml often 
over .ro feet in 
length, tho entire 
tree becoming thus 
f)0 or 70 feet in 

height to their erect tips. The large pendulous flower- 
spikes reach 0 feet in length, contain flow ers of lioth sexes, 
and have their numerons liranches set In twooppositei ows, 
their flower-bearing branchlets resembling flattened cat- 
kins. In fruit the spike sometimes becomes 15 feet long, 
and weighs 200 or even .'500 pounds, bearing numerous egg- 
like blown and hard fruits often used ns ornaments. Jt. 
PuJTia, which produces the largest spadices, is known as 
Xharafia-palm, (See rafia.) //. n'n(/'cra supplies the tod- 
dy of western tropical Africa, and its leafstalks are used 
in various w’ays. 



Sn/i/ttn vtni/era. 


radish, fya^avtr, rndisli, akin to pdwif, 
turnip, L. rapa, rajmm, turnip: soo rape^.] 

A genus of cruciferous plants, including tho 
radish, typo of the tribe liaphnnea:. it is cliarac- 
tcrlzed by globose seeds, solitary in tiic single ixiw of cells 
formed l)y constrictions of tlie pods, which arc closed hy a 
pithy substance or sometimes remain continuous through- 
out. The C species arc natives of Buropo and temperate 
I)aitsof Asia, and are iirancliing annuals or biennials, w’ith i.- j. 
fleshy roots, lyrate lower leaves, and elongated bractless raphldiail (rn-fid'i-sin), a. 
raceniet of sleiidcr-pedlccled wliite or yellow 

\ cined ilow’ers, followed by erect Fprc.adlng, I 

corky or spongy pods. .So.neBpccieB(genu3/fffp/mm>iVam, 

Tournefort, 1700) have a siiort seedless joint below, forming 
a stalk to tlio long iiilbited m*cklaee like cell which com 


Raphidia (ril-fid'i-jl), ?/. [NL. (Linnmus, 1748), 
< Gr. (pn^al-), a needle, a pin : seo raphis.l 
A notable genus of neuropterous insects, of the 
family Sialidtc or giving name to tho family Ita- 
phidiidtr. The prothoiax is cylindrical, and the W’ings 
arc furnished with a pterostigma. The larvae differ from 
all other Sialid/c in not being aquatic; they live under 
Imik. The genus is lepresented in North America only 
on tho Bacifle coast, altliough common in Europe. 

1. In hot., of the 


w purplish- nature of or containing raphides: as, raphidian 
r, thick, and colls in a plant. — 2. In cool., of or pertaining 


To Bcr.-vtch ; abrade r sca^-ify.’ ■TProvrEng;] 

Interesting reading; wasn’t it? I wish they'd rape the raphe (ra'fe ), ». [NL., prop, rhaphe; < Gr. haoh, 
character of f-oine otlicr Innocent — ha! a soam, suture, < ^dTrmr, sew: see rhapKodc.'] 


rape" (raj)), n. 
of rope. 


The Moncy-v\aJters, p. 78. 
An obsolete or dialectal’ form 


to tho genus ItaphUha. 

. , . , - raphidiferous (raf-i-dif'e-rus), (/. [<Gr./;a0/V 

pose.s the rest of the pod, as if. Lam/ra, a yellow-llowercd (hnOn^A a noodlo nin 4^*1. ferr/ hpor mwrv 1 
Italian wi'C(Iwitl.IarKen.<1ic3llcinoscat™a8,iH,l;>,l,nml CT" I”"' .A Deal, caiTy.J 

Jn bo/., containing raphidcs. 

Raphidiidffi (raf-i-di'i-de), V.pl. [NL. (Leach, 
1824), < Jlaphidta + -iV//p.] A family of neu- 

- , roptorons insects: now merged in the 

1, liilot.-. (o)Inannnatropoiisorampliitropoua raphigraph (r.af'i-graf), k. [< Gr. jiaipk, a iiee- 
(Iiomitropoiis) onile or seed, the adiiate cord dll', jiiii, + jprl^rir, write.] A laachiiie intend- 


rape-hutterfly (rap'but''er-tli), k. , 
I'icris rapic, known in the United Sto 


312 


A pierian, 
States as the 


wliich connects the liiliim with tlie ehalaza, 
commonly appearing ns a more or loss salient 
ridge, sometimes eomplotcly crahodded in a 


ed to proviile a means of communication with 
the blind, by the use of characters made by 
l)rieking ]iii|)er witli ten needle-pointed pegs. 
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rapprochement 


actuated "by a koj-bonvd, and operating in con- 
junction with mechanism for sliifting tlio paper. 
Tlie machine lins proved pi aclically valueless from its eom- 
idication and its extreme slowness of operation, resulting 
from the requisite number of motions. 

raphis6’‘^^^is),i?.; pi. raphufes (vn.^'i-d^z). [NL., 
< Gr. /»a7r/f, a nccdlo, pin, < sow, 

stitch. CL ra 2 )hc.'] In one of the aoicular 
crystals, most often composed of oxiila to of lime, 
■which occur in bundles in the cells of many 
plants. Tile term has less properly been used to include 
crj stals of otlier forms found in the same situations. Also 
r/mp/uV. 

rapid (rap'id), a. and n. [I. a, F. rapidc (OF. 
vernacularly radc, ra) = Sp. rdj>ido = P". It. 
rapido, swift, < L. rnpiduSy snatchin", teariufr, 
usually liasty,swift, lit. ‘quick,’ < rr/jirrc, snatch, 
akin to Gr. upTuCfo’, seize (sec harp}/): see rap~y 
rape-. II. a. F. rapidCy a swift current in a 
stream, pi. rajudeSy rapids; from tlio ndj.] I. 
a. 1. ^[o\in^ or doing swiftly or with celer- 
ity; acting or perforining witli sjiocd; quick in 
motion or e.xecution : as, a rapid horse; a rapid 
worker or speaker. 

Tart curb their flciy steeds, or shun the goal 
With ra/n'd wheels. Milton, I’, L., II. r*32. 

lie fix'd, >011 rapid oibs, that hoar 
The changing seasons of the year. 

Carew, (’adum Ilrltannlcnm, Iv. 

Against his Will, >ou ihnln your frlgldcd King 
(bi rnjdd Uhlne’s di> Idi d lied. 

Prior, Imit. of Horace, ill, 2. 

2. Swiftly advancing ; going on or forward at 

a fast rate; making quick progress: as. ra/ud 
growtli; improvement ; a nqnd conllagra- 

Gon. 

The rapid liecline \\hlch Is no« wasting my Tiower«. 

J'arrar, .lullan ilome, xtv. 

3. ^larkt'd by swiftness of inotinn or action; 
proceeding or performed with vei«ici(y; c\<'- 
cuted speedily. 

M> fatlier’s cUviucnec was lo<» rofiul t«i j>ta> fur au> 
man ; — aw ay it went Slrmr, Tristram shiiiii|> >. a 

Thus Inennsliiei'atelj , Iml not the le-** nmltclouvi^, oi,[. 
tni\i>n llUed his rapid fiago 

I. Dhraih. Amen, of Lit., II Jlo 

It jde.ised me t«i watch the euilonn t tf«-ct of the 
ino\(.ineiit of uearobjeitH coii(ra*>led witli tlio f'b'n loo 
turn of distant ones. O. 11*. Ilolinr*, old \ ol. of Life, p ‘.'o. 

4. (iay. //iilliirill. [I’r.iv, Kiig.] = 8511 . 1 - 3 . I'a.i, 

lleet, expeditious, htirried. 

11 . ». -v swift ciinont in a river, where (he 
clianncl is descending; a jiart of a river where 
the ciMTont Mins witli more than its onluiary 
celentN ; a sudden d<*scent of (he sjn-faec <»f u 
stream, more or less Itndnui by ob'*trtie(n)nv. 
luit without aetual i-ataiaod or <'a''<'a«le ; usually 
111 tlie ]ilural. 

No trie r Tlnn hlioM lf 
Can prow > 011 , till! hi iiiak< >oii < KTinore 
He.irer aii<l ne.iri'r, ai the rajnd of lifi- 
■^liiK'ts (o the fail A Iifdlcatlon 

Till' rajndt above are a f-irivi of ^hl•h i •*, bil>-tUiig w Itli 
jtiitiiiir rv»i.k.H and lo<lvri<l tnniks i.f to 

C. I> W'arnrr, Tlitlr I'llgrimage, p. .'Un. 

rapidamente (ra-pc-ilu-meu'ti'). (Hlr. [!(..< m- 
}ndo, rajtid: see ra/iid.] In nnt.sie, rapidlx ; in 
a rapid manner. 

rapidity (ra-i»i(ri-ti). n. [< F. ru/'o/W# (ef. Sji. 
Pg- rajndcc) = It. rajndifa, < L. rainihta(t-)\, ra- 
j)i<IiTy. swiftness, < rapitlu'y. rapid: see rayuf/.] 
Tlie state or jiroperty of being ra jpid; <'elerity of 
iiu*tion or aetion; (juiel:ness <if perf<»riimnce or 
cxecutirui; fa*-t rate of progress or advance. 

WlitTo thf w nrds an not inoni>s>llabU wv make thi m 
£o lij our rajnditn of jiromiiii l.ilioii Aildi'on. 

1 hi- iirniulallon- ai e presi-tit lir)ond tlie ml luul \ lolrt 
emis of the f-ju-eliiim for ««• h.or made tbrm M-n-lMe 
through tlu-ii aeliiPiM on <ither re.'igcnt^-, and haw- mei- 
bured their rnpidih' * 

(r. II L< io'.<, ITolis. (if i.ifc ami Mind, II 20 -, 
= Syn. Spred Finftiirfi, etc (Bee qu\ch-nri‘M\ lia^te, e\i»edi- 
tiun, desj»atth 

rapidly (raji'id-li). adv. In a r:ijdd inaiiiier; 
swiltl_\ ; quickly; at u fast rate. 

rapidness (mj/id-m's), ». Tlie condition of 
being rapid, or of acting or priMM'eiling rajpidly ; 
rapi'lity. 

rapido (raiid-dq), adr. [It.: see n/po/.'l In 
piKsic, witli rajudity or agility: eonmionly aj)- 
plicd to a running jiassagi*. 

rapier (ra'pier), II. [= 1>. rapn r. rapjin r = FG. 
ra/Hcr = G. rap/ntr = Sw. I)aii. ra/m r, < ( )J\ la- 
j)i( n\ rasjticr^', F. ruyur/v, F. dial. rai/K in 
ra/i/nria). n rapitu*; prob., as the form ra.'^/ia n 
and various allusions imlicate, of Spanish ori- 
gin, a name given orig. in contempt, as if 'a 
liokor,’ < Sp. ras/Kidera, a raker, < raspar, rapar 
~ Pg. ra/Kir = OF. rasjicr. F. rdpir, scrape, 
scratch, rasp, < 01Kb ras/ion, rasp, etc.; see 
ias]d.'} 1. A long, narrow, pointed, two-cilgcd 


sword, used, especially in the sixteentli and 
seventeenth centuries, with a guard for the 
hand, adapted for both cutting and thrusting, 
but used chielly for thrusting. Itapier practice 
was usually witli a dagger or liand-biickler held in the left 
hand to pany the tlirust. See cut nndcr guard. 

And I will turn thy falsehood to thy heart, 

Wlierc it was foi-ged, with iny rapier's point. 

Shak., Itich.IL, iv.l. 40. 

Who had girt vnto them n Jtapj/cr and Dagger, gilt, point 
pendante. OrecnCy (Jiilp for an Upstart Courtier. 

Some . . . will not stlckc to cal] Hercules himsclfe a 
dastard, because forsootli he fought with a club and not 
at tlic rapper and dagger. 

SirJ. Ilarinpton, tr. of Ariosto's Orlando Fiirioso. 

The offense . . . caused her Majesty [Queen HI Irabeth] 
to . . . fdace selected grave citizens at every gate to cut 
the ruffes and break tlie ropiVr/ points of all passengers 
tliat exceeded a jnrd in length of their rapiers. 

Stoiec, quoted in Uncyc. Writ., IX. 70. 

2. In later English usage, a fencing-sword used 
only for thiiisting. 

By a rapier Is now nlw.ays meant a sword for the thrust, 
in coutradlsthictlon to one nda]>ted for cutting. 

Kncijc. jtrit., IX. 70. 

rapier-dancet (nV]>icv-dans), «. A dnneo for- 
merly practised in Yorkshire, England, by men 
in eostunio who represent cd ancient heroes and 
flourished rapiers, ending with a mock execu- 
tion of one of their number by uniting their 
rapiers round liisncck. Seo .sirord-dancc. JJal- 
Inn It. 

rapier-fish (ra 'pier-fish), )i. A sword-fish, 
rapillo (rn-iiir6), a. [< F. ra/dllc (Cot grave) z= 
It. rapiltoy <lross and ashes from a volcano, a 
kind <»f sand used in making mortar.] Pulver- 
ized volcanic siibstancrs. 
rapine (rap'in), ». [Early mod. E. also rapiii: 
< ( U’\ rapniCy F. rapnu z= Pr. raptua = Sp. rapiua 
= Pg- lb rapiuoyi E. rajuiKty rajiine, plunder, 
robbery, < rapnu y seize: seo rapidy rapt-. Cf. 
rarine-y rarni-y from the same source.] 1. Tlie 
violent seizure and carrying oft of propiu ty; 
open plunder by armed or siijicrior force, as in 
war or by iiiva''ion <*r raid. 

Tlivy Ibril (hiii-foro inn^tl) b) r/i/*iu, pillaging tliclr 
N'«-ighbi>urB. wtiowcri* ln••n'll«l<IKtl•l to tnillick than tight 
Ing Paiiij'ier, \o>iigi-‘, II. I. m;, 

rimi'lvr and raj'inr compU'tvd the d«wa^t.atlon« which 
war Ind bignn. /•/*. .ttterOurp, Sermon', II. xlll. 

2t. N'i'deiice; force; ravishment. 

Ilergr.ici fill iimo<*enci‘. her <wir> air 
of g*-'tnre, or b ast action, owr.iwid 
Ml-i iii.ilice, and with rapmr ^w•ect bircavcd 
liii lb riem <d tin- lleicc Intent It brought. 

Millnn, I*. I., lx. ICd. 

= S>*n.l. I’hiinbr. •■|Mdlatlon. rold*er>, depridatlon. Sec 
pdl't’te. 

rapine! (rap'in). r. t. [< 1\ rapnin-y rapine, 
plunder; from the noun. Cf. rarm-y r., from 
the same source.] To plunder violently or hy 
siqierior force. 

A Tjrant doth not onU rapine liH Siildccts. tmt seolli 
and roli-i fliiindic'. .s'l'r Huei. !Il4t. Ulclianl Il][.,v. 

raping (ra'i>ing),;>.o. [ppr. of ro/n'-, r.] 1. In 
hn-.y devouring or tearing its prev: said of any 
carnivorous heast iisi-d as a hearing, it h neoes- 
mr>’ to mention the ivo'-ltlon of (tie creature, as rmnj>aiit. 
etc., uml ubo the nature of the piej 
2. K’avisliing. 

Or bad tin* SxrciiB. on a ntlgblMuir Btiore, 

lle.irit In what raptivi note'* bIic ilhl ileploro 

Iter hurled glory. b' /*roiriif, rastoral?, I. f*. 

rapinOUSt [= It. r<///iaoso,< ME. 

•M/y»i«osas, < \j. n/yioio, rapine: see ra/aia . Cf. 
7'antnni.'.. a rlouldet of rapimut.'^.'] Committing 
or cliaractori/r-d hy rajiine; raiiaciotis. 

All tlie cl«»'-e Blinuids toi>, for til** deedcs 

In all llie caiie, be Knew 

Chajanan. Homeric n>nin to Heniics. 

raplach (lai/Iach), ». Same as rajdoch. 
raploch, raplock (rap'loeli. -lok), ». uml a. 
[Also raplavhy raplack: origin obscure.] I, u. 
( 'oar.se woolen cloth, made from the worst kind 
of woid, homespnn, and not dyed. [Scotch 
and Xorth. Eng.) 

II. a. Unkempt; rougli; coarse. [Scotch.] 
My Muse, poor lilrzle ! 

Tho’ niiigli an' rai'oWi lie her measure, 

Mic'b bcIuoiii lazy. 

Piurm, Second Kjdstle to Davie. 

raplyt (rap'H), adr. See rapciit. 
rappt, r, t. An obsolete form of rap-, 
rappadura, ». See rapadura, 
rapparee, raparce (rap-a-re'}. ». [< Ir. ra- 
jtairCy a noisy fellow, sloven, laddier, thief, = 
Gael. rejKiir, noisy fellow; cf. Ir. rapat, noise; 
raparh, noisy; see rahhtc^.'] An armed Irish 
plunderer; in general, n vagabond. 


The frequent robberies, murders, and other notorious 
felonies committed by robbers, rapparces, and tones, upon 
their keeping, hath greatly discouraged the replanting of 
this kingdom. 

Laws of Will. III. (1C95), quoted in Ribton-Turner’B Va 
[grants and Vagrancy, p. 300. 

The Irisli formed themselves into many bodies . . . 
called ra 2 t 2 mrecs. Bp. Bnmct, Hist. Own Times, an. ICOO. 

The confiscations left behind them many “xvood kerns," 
or, as they were afterwards called, rapp)arces, who were 
active in agrarian outrage, and a vagrant, homeless, half- 
savage population of beggars. 

Lechj, Eng. in ISth Cent., vl. 

rappet, t’. A Middle English form of rajA, 
rap^y etc. 

rappee (ra-pe'), ». [= G. rapcc, rappeh =:Dan. 

rapcCy < F. rdjiCy a kind of snuff, < rdpCy pp. of 
Taper, rasp, scrape, grate ; see ?Tf 67 >i.] A stroug 
kind of snuff, coarser than maccouba, of either 
a black or a browm color, made from the darker 
and ranker kinds of tobacco-leaves. 



Ilarpcn of Tlillon, jP*r! : Uriti«h Mu* 
i4;uin. (Size of ori.’inal.) 


In early times the duly sauced and fermented leaves 
xvere matle up Into “carottes" — tightly tied up spindle- 
formed lauulles, from tlie end ofwhicli the snuffer, by means 
of a “snulT rasp," rasped off his own supply, and hence tlic 
name “nlpd," w’hlch we have still as ra/ypee, to indicate a 
particular class of Binitf. Eiicpe. Brit., XXIII. 427. 

rappel (ra-por)» [< F. rappel, OF. rajyicJ 
(MJj. rapciliim), verbal n. of rapcicr, F. rap- 
7 >f/rr, repeal, revoke: see rcjicat.'] 1. Tho roll 
or beat of tho drum to call soldiers to arms. — 
2. An ancient musical instrument, still used 
in Egypt, consisting of a ring to which are 
attached small bolls or metal plates, forming a 
sort of rnttle. 

rappen (raii'cn). a.; pi. rappeu. [Swiss G. 
ra]}jic)iy a coin of Basel, of small value, bcaiing 
the impress of a raven, < MHG. rajipc, a coin 
first struek at Frei- 
burg in Baden, with 
the head of a bird on 
it reju’cscnting the 
Freiburg coat of 
arms, < rappe, a col- 
lateral form of rahe 
= E. raven: see ra- 
rraE] A Swiss coin 
and (lonomiimtion of money. At the present day 
till* r.ippen Is ecjiilvalciit to a centime: thus, KKi ra/peii 
(equal to lee eeiitlnies) make 1 fi-nnc. 

rapper (ra]/er), a. [< rap'i + -f?-^.] 1. One 

who raps or knocks; sjieciticnlly, a spirit-rap- 
per. — 2. The knocker of a door. [Rare.] — 3. 
In roal-niiniiuf, a lever with a hammer attached 
at one mid, jilacod at the mouth of a .shaft or 
ineline for giving signals to tho banksman, by 
rai>]iiiig on an iron jilnte. — 4. An extravagant 
oath or lie; a “whopper.” See to rap out (a), 
under v. t. [I'rov. Eng.] 

Hmwly fwora ! tliough tills is no flower of the pun, yet 
1 am sure it Is pmnetliing llmt deserves to lie called a 
rnj’jH-r. 

Bp Parler, Keproof of Keheai-pal TransjioBed, p. 200. 

rapping (raji'ing), n. [Verbal n. of nqd, r.] 
Tne ]>rodnetion of sound by a ra]i; spoeitically, 
the sound of significant rajis or knoeks sup- 
])osed to be jirodnced by spirits through tlu' 
in^trumentnUty of mediums or sjurit-raiipcrs; 
spirit-rajijiing. 

rapping (rap'ing), a. [Ppr. of iv/jd, r,] Ke- 
nmrkuTily large; f»f striking or astonishing 
size; “ wliojiping.” [lh‘ov. Eng.] 

Rappist (raji'ist), ii. [< Jtapji, name of the 
founder (sec* Ilarinonist, 4), + -i.v/.] Same as 
Harnnnnsty 4. 

Rappite (rap'it), n. [< Happ (seo Jta/ipi.^t) + 
Same* as Ilarinonist, 4. 

rapport ira-pfirt'), r. i. [< F. rapporitr. relate, 
refer: see report, r.] To have relation or 
refen'iuu*; relate; refer. [Rare.] 

When Hod hatli Imprinted an autliority upon a i)erson, 
. others UK' to pay (lie duly wiiicli that Impression 
ileniands; wlilch duty, because it rapjiort^ to Cod, and 
toiielies not tlie man, . . . extlngiUslies all pretences of 
opinion and piide. Jrr. Tophir, Works (ed. is;k'>), I. 142. 

rapport (ra-por'), a. [F. rapport, OF. niporf, 
aceount, also resemblance, eorrospondenee, 
accord, agreement, = Pg. raporte — It. rap- 
portOy report, vidation: sec report, a.] 1. 

Jlavinonioiis relation; coiTCSiiondonee ; accord 
or agreement; afilnity; analogy: used as a 
Frcneh word, often in tlio jihraso ra ra/iport, 
in or into close relation, accord, or hannony. 

It Is obvious enough wliat ra/iport tlicie i**, and must 
ever lie, between the tlioaglit.B and words, the concejitions 
and languages of every countiy. 

Sir ir. I'cniple, Aiie. and Mod. Learning. 


2. In French late, a report on a ea‘«e, or on a 
subject submitted; a rotuni. 
rapprochement (ra-prosh'mou), a. [F., reunion, 
reconciliation, < rapjirochcr, ajiproaeh again, < 



rapprochement 

hnch, + approcltcr, apjn’oach: seenppi-ooc/i.] 
A comiiiir nr bringing together or into accord; 
estaldihluneut of hai-monious relations; recon- 
oilintioii. 

Tlic present rapproclieynent betu’een the Turk nnd tlie 
.Mu^hovite. 37ic Academy, Dec. 15, 18SS, p, 370. 

He f Le^vf-.) here seeks to elTcct ji rapprochement between 
HI r jjtlo sic and science. £'/ic 2 /c. iJnt., XIV. iOl. 

rapscallion (rap-skal'yon), V. [Ainodifiedform 
<; i A rascally, disorderl}’, or despi- 

c 1 lih' person ; a wretch or vagaboiul; a rascal- 

i.Hli. 

Well, Tf/p?cn?bV)n<f.' and v;hat now! 

Varham, lni;oldsbi Legends, I. S7. 
TIk re i«n'* '>nv low, friendless rapifcallhn iji this town 
tl It b •‘•n t '.'■‘i jiie for his friend, 

Jlondh, Annie Tulbnrn, xi. 

rapscallionry ^rap-slcarypn-ri), ». [< rrip!,ca1- 

l,u„ -b liascals eoilectiv(‘l.T. [Rare.] 

raptl (rapt). A preterit and past participle of 
nipK 

rapt- (rapt),j). n. [Early mod. E. spelling of 
pp. of rap^, eonltised with L. rnptiit.. 
Tip. of roperc, .seize: sec rii]i-, and of. rn;</>b] 
.Seized with ecstasy; transported; exalted; 
ecstatic ; in a state of rapture. 

ilorc dnnees my rapt hoait 
Than trlien I first my ■vved<lcd mistress saw 
Bestride my tliresliold. Shak., Cor., iv. 5. 12J. 
Looks coinmercinc with the skies. 

Thy raj't soul sittliiK in thine eyes 

Milfoii, II I'ensero.so, 1. -10, 
Their face« vore a rapt espre'sion, as if sueet music 
were in the air around tliem. 

IIoKth'imr, Hall of Fantapj. 
rapt-*f (rapt), r. f. [< L. rftjtMrc, seize and 
ean'v off, I'req. of raprre, jjp. mpfys, seize: see 
and ef. rap^, rnpe^.] i. To seize or 
grasp; seize and carry off; ravish. 

The Lyblau lion, . . , 

Out-nishliiR fmm bis den, rnp/s-all away. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, vil. 07. 
We arc n man distinct . . . 

I’lorn tho«c nhom custom raptcih In her pres«. 

II. Janfon, roct.ostcr, v. 1 . 

2. To trnii«-port as with ecsta.yy; oiiraptnru. 

So thn^e fh\t dwell in me, and live by frugal toil. 

Whin they in mj defence me reasoning of inj soil, 

A*' ru; trd with tny uealth and Iieautic.s learned prow. 

DrayUm. I'olyolbion, .xiii. 411, 

rapt'H (nipt). ». [< r. OF. rat, r/i]i = I’r. 
Iiijt = S]!. I'g. i-fipfo = It. ratio, < L. raplitx. a 
soizitre, ])hinilcring, alKliiction, rape, ML. also 
forcible viol.'ition, < rajicrc, jip, vaptaa, seize, 
Fiiiitcli: see rapt-, a., and of. rapture.'] 1. 
Triiii'perting force or energy; resistless move- 
ment. 

And tlii'ic'iorc in tills Dncyclopodio and round of know- 
ledin , like the pi eat and exemplar)* wheels of hc.avcn, we 
must ol)*eno tuo circles: that while we arc daily curried 
about, and wbiiicd «n by the swing and rapt of (he one, 
wo may maintain a natural proper course in tlie slow and 
sober wh.-el of t lie other. SirT. liroivnc, Vulp. Err., ITef. 
2. An o(*‘.tasy ; fi trance. 

Disfiirnulyiip traunces and raptex. 

Hall, JIcn. Vin., an. 2.'» 
He pcometli to lye as lliouphe he were in prcatp.ivneor 
in a raj>ir, nonderfullv tonnentynpe liym selfe. 

J{ L'dcn, tr, of (JonzalusOviedus (First Books on America, 
{cd. Arbor, p. 215) 

An cxtrannliinry rapf and act of piophcsyinp. 

Dp Morion, Discharpo of Imput. (lU;i'{), p 174. 

Eaptatores (raji-tn-to'roz), jd. [NL., jd. of 
raplatar, < L. raptarc, seize and cany off, 
waste, ravage, plunder: see rapt-, rapt'K] In 
nniilli., S'ainc as Itaplnrr.s. Illigrr, ISll. 
Eaptatoria (rap-ta-to'ri-ii), > 1 . pi. [NL. : see 
Ilaptalnri ^.] Incntum., same as i?a»(onVi. 
raptatorial (r:ip-ta-t6'ri-al), a. [< raptalon/ 

+ -ril.] Same n.s raptnrUil. 
raptatory (rap'ta-to-ri), a. [< NL. *raptatnriiin, 

< raptatar, :i roblier, plunderer: see Uaplatare.^,] 
In ciitaiii,. formed for seizing prey; raptorhil. 
raptert (rap'ter), tl. S.iino :is raptor, 1. 
raptor (rai/tpr), tt. [= Sp. Pg. raptor = It. 
raltarc, < L. raptor, robber, plunderer, abduc- 
tor, < raprrr, pp. rapUm, seize, eaiTy off: see 
rapt-, ropl'.t.] If. Aravislier; a jilundcror. 

■J o havo her lairraless life by the lewd rapli-r spilt. 

Drayton, I’olyolbion, x. 149. 

2. [rap.] [NL.] A gonns of coleopterous in- 
sects. 

Eaptores (rap-to'rOz), a. pi [NL., pi. of L. 
rojitor, robber, fduiidorer: see raptor.] An 
order of Arcs, the Accipilrrs of Linnmns, the 
Jlajilatorc’.r, HapaccK, or Ai'tnmorpluc of some 
antliors; the raptorial or rapacious bird.s; the 
birds of prey. They have an cpl^natlious ccred beak, 
ami talons generally lltted for grasping live prey. 'The 
bill is tiookcd and often also toothed. 'J’ho toes arc four, 
three in front and one behind, with large crooked claws; 
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the outer toe is sometimes vcrs.'itile. The plumage is 
nftersbafted or not ; the oil-gland is present .mid usually 
tufted. The carotids arc two ; the syrinx has not more 
than one pair of intrinsic musclesi. Cmca are present 
(except in Cathartidai). The maxUlopalatlncs are united 
to an ossified septum; the angle of the mandible is not 
recurved. The Ilaptorcs arc found in every part of llio 
world. There are upward of 500 species, mostly belong- 



Ra/'fi'r<s. 

I. bead .'in«l f.>ot <>{ (;ol<lcii t^ut/a fhrytaltoi'i; i. hcul 

ami ff'Otcfv<irf.dc<*n £yr/At<0]. 


Ing to the two families FalcanuUc and Slrigid/v. The 
Daptorck are dit ided into t suborders or supcrfamiHes : 
(1) tlic African Gypoyrranide<i\ (2) (he American Cathar- 
iidrs!; (.*{) the cosmopolitan diurnal birds of prey, Aecu 
pitrex; and (4) the cosmopolitan nocturnal birds of prey, 
the owls, Stn'ycs. 

Eaptoria {rap-to'ri-ii), ti.pl. [NL., < L. raptor, 
robber: seo J!aplorc.<i.] In entom., in West- 
wood’s system (1839), a dhision of orthopterous 
insects; tho A/aiitidr (which sec). Westwood’s 
Itaptoria were a jiart of Lalrelllc’s Cursorla, the rest of 
which Westwood called Awhulatoria and Curtoria. Also 
Itajitatona. 

raptorial(rap-t6'ri-.al), <7. and«. [< raptori-oas 
+ -at.] I. ((. 1. Rapacious: predatory; preying 
upon animals; of or portaimiig to the itaptore.t 
or Jtoptorio. — 2. Fitted for seizing and hold- 
ing: prclionsile: as. the ropfonolbeak orelaws 
of birils; the raploriol palps of insects Rap- 

torial legs, in entom., legs In wlilcli the tibia; and tarsi 
tarn back on the feimir, often tUtlng Into it like the blade 
of a pocket-knife into a handle, the tibiic inaj also be 
aimed with teeth or sjilncs, thus fonniugvery powerful 
seizing-organs. This tj pc Is found only In the front legs, 
and it Is niosl fully developed in the .Vuntidw. See cut 
uri<b r Mantt'f. 

II. II. A bird of prey; a member of tlic ItiQi- 
tore.'!. 

raptorlous (rai.-td'ri-ns), a. [< NL. ’■raptoriim, 
< L. raptor, a robijcr, plunderer: see raptor,] 
In ciiteiiii., saiiio as raptorial, h'irhi/. [Rare.] 
rapture (rap'tnr), ». [< rapn -nVc.] It. A 
violent talcing and carrying aw.ay; seizure; 
forcible removal. 

spltf tif .'ll! the rapture of the sea. 

'J bis jewel Jiolds bi.s biiiMiut; on my arm. 

Shak., I’crlclcs, ii. 1 . lOl. 
When St. Paul had his rapture into heax'en, he saxv fine 
flings. Jcr. Taylor, Woiks(ed. 11^5). II. 131. 

2. Violent tninsportiiig iiioveinent ; a rapid 
earr.viiig or going along; moving energy. 

Wave rolIinK after wa\c, where way they found ; 

If steep, with torrent rapture; if tju-uiii;]i jdain. 

Soft ebbing. Milton, I'. L., vii. 200 

With the rapture of great xviiuU to blow 
About caitli s sIiaKcii coignes. 

Lou'cU, Agassi/, vi. 1. 

3. A fitate of mental transport or exaltation; 
ecstasy. («) Ecstatic pleasure; rapt delight or enjoy- 
ment ; extreme joy ovei or gladness on account of some- 
thing. 

I have never beard 
Praise of lox-c or xvinc 

That panted forth u Hood of rapture bo divine. 

Shelley, To a Skylark. 
To exercise a devilish Ingenuity In invcntlouB of mutual 
torture became not only a duly but a rapture. 

Motley, Dutch llcpubHc, II. 420. 
(If) Ecstatic eltvatfon of thought or feeling; lofty or soar- 
ing euilm‘*iasm ; exalted or absorbing earnestness. 

This man, bc>on(I a «to!ck apathy, secs truth as in a rap- 
ture, and clcave.s to it. Milton, Apology forSmoctyiunuus 
You grow correct that once with rapture writ. 

Lpil. to the .Satires, i. 3. 
Tlicrc ifl a rapture tm the lonely ehore . . , 

By the duep sea, and imisie in its lour. 

Dyron, FhiTde lluiold, Iv. 17H, 

4. A manifestation of iiicntal transport: an 
ecstatic nttoranco or action; an e.xprossion of 
exalted or passionate feeling of any kind; n 
rhapsody. 

Her [Cnssaiidra'sl brain-sick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a ijuarrcl 
Which liatli our several honours all engaged 
To make it gracious. Shak., T. and C,, ii. 2. 122. 


rare 

Are not groans and tears 
Harmonious raptures in th’ Almighty’s ears? 

Quarles, Emblems, iv, 15. 
5t. An ecstasy of passionate excitement; a 
paro.xy.smoriit from excessive emotion. [Bare.] 
Your prattling nurse 
Into a raidurc lets her baby crj*. 

Shak., Cor., ii. 1 . 223. 
s=Syil. 3. Tr.ansport, bliss, exaltation, 
raptured (vap'tuvd), a. [< rapture + -ed 2 .] in 
a state of rapture; characterized by rapture or 
ecstasy; enraptured. 

*haptur’(l I stood, and as this hour amaz’d, 

With rev’rence at the lofty wonder gaz’d. 

Pope, Odyssey, vi. 199. 

The latent Damon drew 

Such maddening draughts of beauty to his soul, 

As for a while o'crwhclm’d his rajiturcd thought 
With luxury too-daring. Thomson, Summer, 1. 1333. 
That favored strain was Surrey's raptiircdVme. 

Scott, L. of L. it., vi. 19. 

rapturist (rap'turdst), [< rapture + 

One who habitually manifests rapture; an en- 
thusiast. [Bare.] 

Such swarms of prophets and rapturisis have flown out 
of those Itives in some ages. 

J. Spencer, Vanity of Vulgar Prophecies (1665), p. 43. 

rapturous (rap'tur-us), a. [< rapture + -ons.'} 
Of tho character of rapture; marked by rapture; 
exciting or manifesting rapture; ecstatically 
joyous or exalted: as, exultation ; a 

rnjytuj'uiis look; ti rapturous scone. ^ 

His welcome, before enthusiastic, was now rapturous. 

Eccrett, Orations, I. 480. 

rapturously (rap'tur-ns-li), adv. In a raptur- 
ous maimer: with rapture ; ecstatically, 
raptus melancholicus (rap'tus mel-an-kol'i- 
kus). [NL. : L. raptus, a seizure ; melancholicuSf 
mclnncliolic: seo rapi^y b., and inclancholicj] 
A motor crisis or outbreak of uncontrollable 
violence developed in a melancbolic person 
from tho intensity of his mental anguish, 
raquet. n, Seo rucl’ci^. 
raquette (ra-kot'). [FO racket Ra- 

a uette head-dress, a kind of head-dress in use toward 
le close of the sixteenth centuiy, in which the hair is 
ih-awn back from the forehead and temples, and raised 
in n sort of crest ; a kind of chignon was aixnnged at tho 
back of the bead and covered by a capof fine linen, darned 
net embroidery, or some Blmilar material, 
rara (rirril), u, [S. Amor.; imitative of its 
cry.] A bird, tlio South American plant-cut- 
ter, Phutoioiiia rat'a. Also ctilled rarifa. See 
cut umler Plujtotonia. 

rara avis (nT'iil a'vis); pi. rar/r arcs (va're a'- 
vez). [L., in full rara an.s tn tfrri.s, ‘a rare bird 
on earth ’ — a phrase applied by Horace (Sat. ii. 
2, 20) to the peacock: rara, fom. of rants, rare, 
uncommon; ansyhird: sec JV/rcl aiuUrc3.] A 
rare bird ; honoo, a person or an ob.ieet of a rare 
kind or character: a prodigy, 
rarel (rar), a. [< ^lE. rare = D. roar = MLG. 
rai'y LG, raar = G. Dan. Sw. rar, < OF. rai'c, 
rcrc, F. rare, dial, ratre, rale, rase = Sp. Pg. 
It. raro, <L. rants, thin, not dense, thinly scat- 
tered, few, rare, uncommon; root unknown.] 
1. Thin; porous; not dense: of slight consis- 
tence; rarefied; having relatively little mattei’ 
in a given volume: as, a rare substance; the 
7'arc atinoRphcro of liigh mountains. 

The flend 

O'er bng tir steep, through strait, longh, dense, or rare. 
With head, liaiula, wings, or feet pursues his way. 

?. L., ii. 948. 

Water is nineteen times liglitcr, and by consequence 
nineteen times, rarer than gold. A'eirfon, Opticks, II. iii.S, 
2. Thinly scattered; coming or occurring at 
wide intei’vals ; sparse; dispersed. 

Cucumber in this moone is eowen rare. 

Pallndius, IIusbomlriD (E. E. T. S.), p. 110. 
The cattle in the fields and meadows green : 

Those rare and solitary, these in flocks 
rasturing at once, and in broad Iierds upsprung. 

Milton, P. L., vii. 401. 
He left tlic barren-beaten tlioiougbfarc, 

Chose llic green path that show’d the rarer foot. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 

3. Very imcommon or infrequent ; seldom oc- 
cun'ing or to bo found; hardly over mot with. 
She calls mo proud, and that she could not love me 
Were man ns rare as phomix, 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. S. 17. 
It Is tlio rarest thing that ever I saw in any place, ney- 
thcr do I thinke that any citie of Christeiidome hath tho 
like. Coryat. Crudities, I. 192. 

When pomany have written too much, wc shall the more 
reailily pardon tlic rare man who has written too little or 
just enough. Loiccll, Xew Princeton Rev., I. IGl. 

Plonce — 4. Bemarkable from uncommouuess; 
especially, uncommonly good, excellent, valua- 
ble, fine, or the like; of au excellence seldom 
met with. 
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Good discent, rare features, vertuous partes. 

Times' Whistle (K. E. T. S.), p. 43. 

I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 

Shak.y Sonnets, exxx. 

They write to me from England of rare News in France. 

Howell, Letters, I. vi. 37. 

Ha! lia! ha! yes, yes, I think it a rare joke. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, iii. 3. 

She’s a rare hand at sausages; there’s noanc like lier 
in a’ the three Hidings. Mrs. Gaskcll, Sylvia’s Lovers, viii. 
= S 5 T 1 . 3. Hare, Scarce, infrequent, unusual. Hare im- 
plies that only few of the kind exist: as, peifect diamonds 
are rare. Scarce properly implies a pi-cvious or usual con- 
dition of greater abundance. Itare means that tlicre are 
much fewer of a kind to be found than may be found 
wliere scarce >vould apply. 

A perfect union of « it and judgment is one of the rarest 
things in the world. Hurlic. 

IVhere words arc scarce, they arc seldom spent in vain. 

Shak., Kieh. II., i(. 1. 7. 

Then touch’d upon the game, how scarce it was 
Tliis season. Tcnni/snn, Audley Court. 

4, Singular, extrnordinarj’, incomi)arablc, choice, 
rare- (rHi’), [A dial, form of mtr-, q. v.] 
Kot thoroujxlily cooked ; partly cooked; under- 
done: applied to meat: as, rare beef; a rare 
chop. [In conimon use in llie United Stales, 
but now only dialectal in Great Biitain.] 
Ntov-hud eggs, which llaucih’ busj care 
Turned h\ a gentle fire, ami roa.'^ted rare. 

Driiilrn, tr. of 0^^d's Motainoridi , vlU. OS 

Scanty mutton scrags on Fridays, and rather more ."a- 
vuiiry, but gtudplug, ])ortious of the s.une llesh, rotten- 
roasted or rare, on the Tuo'^days Laii\f>, ( liri‘.t‘d liosjdial. 

The word rare, applied to nuat not cooked enough, did 
sound really stningc to me; but an (uiinent elli^cn of 
j«*ni s pie'ciitl> show ed mo that It had for it the anthorltj 
Ilf Drjdeii. H. A. rreeman. Amen Leels., p. (P. 

rare'* (rur), ndr. [Also rear; prob. a reduction 
of rather (with sense of tlic po.'^itivc rath): see 
rather, raih'^, adr, Cf. yar(rtjK for rnf/zr/yio.] 
Early. [Prov, Eu*r.] 

rareMrai^.r, Adialoctal form of k [U.S.] 
rarest, t‘. Au obsolete fonu of rtmr. 
rarebit (rrir'l)it), a. [An altered fonn of rahfaf^ 
in the phrase J(V/.'A rohtnt, simidutini; an ab- 
surd dcrivatiou from rntvl + lat, as if ‘a rare 
delicacy.’] »6ee W’d.ch rattlnt, under rahint'. 
raree-stow (rar'c-sliO), n. [Appur. coutraet- 
cd trom *’rrtnb/-.s/n/ir, < rantii + .s7/oir. n. (ef, (}. 
rtinfatcn~I:aliin( t, a ‘cabinet of euriosities or 
rarities,’ rantatt nt.asdt n, pi-en-show, I), ran* 
It/Ha.s, a ‘niro show.’ shou-nox).] A peep- 
show; a show carried about in a lio\. 

Thou did«t look Intn it itli a<» iiun h inuot em ) of licart 
as iser child liHik'd into a rar.c bi.\. 

.s'lrr/e, Tri'-lr.un sliauds, vill •'!. 

rarefaction (rar-c-fak'shpn). n. [< V. ran/ar- 
tion = Pr. rartfti'erut = tsj). raiu/aenon = Ptf. 
rnrcfarc^da =. It. rnnfazuau, < L. ns if 'ravsfae- 
/lo(a-), < vartfarnu. ])p. rar«J'actii>, rur(*fv: s<’e 
rartfii,'] Tlie ai-t or process <>f nuefyiui; <u' 
makiii;j rare, or of cxpaiuliiij; or disteudiui; a 
body or mass of matter, N\hercl>y tlu' bulk is 
iriercase<l, or a smaller number (»l its partieles 
oceuj)y the same s]mce; also, the state or eon- 
<liti(m’ so produced: oj>posr«I to roudt n<atton. 
'Ihe term Is uswl chlellv In Bpe.aking of gases, the tenns 
<lt/afation and cj7ian*i/<M being appllc<l In Bpeakingof pollds 
and liquids. There wa.s formerly a dispute as to whether 
rarefaclion cousl.steil merely «if an liicrea.so In the mean 
sllstaiico of the jiarllcles (as It la mm held to <lo), or ht 
an enlargement of the particles thein*-el\ e*. or lliuillj In 
nil Intrusion of foreign particles. In the strictest sense, 
the word was understood to signify tlie second action. 

r.ither we must sa) . . . th.il the selfsaine hod) does 
not Old) obtain a greater sjiacc In rarefncttun, . . . but 
nderjnatel) and cxactl) tilled It, ami sowlieu raretlod ac- 
quires lai-ger «Iliueiislons w Ithout either leaving any > acui- 
ties Iielwixt its componenl corimsclcs or adinlltlng he- 
tv\ ecu them an) new or extraneous substance w hatsoes er. 
Isow it is to this last (and, as some call It, rigorous) way 
of rarcfactiun that our nd>er«.\r) has recoin se, 

Hoijle, >pring of the Air, I. Hi. 

When (he rnrrfnctinn of a gas Is c.xlreme (one-mllllonlli) 
its mattc'r beioines nidianl. 

A. Daniell, Trln. of rh)Plcs, p. &''l. 

rarefactive (rar-c-fuk'tiv), a. [= F. rarvfactif 
= Pr. rarefactiu = Sp. Pj;. rarf/artivo; a.s ran- 
fact(ioii) + -trc.] Caukiiifc nirofuction ; inakinf; 
rarer orb*ss dense. [Parc.] 

Tlic condition <jf the bone w-.a-s not n tutiioiu, but n rarc- 
fnctirr (list ase of llic whole bone ncctniipaidcd b) new 
growth. Lnncit, No ji 0^4. 

rarefiable (rav'e-fi-a-bl), a. [< rarefy -I- -ahh .] 
Cajiablo of beiuj' rarefied, 
rarefy (rar'e-fi), r.; in-ct. and jip. rarefied, jipr. 
rarcfijinij. [Also, incorrectly, rarifij: <F. rarc- 
fier = Pr. rareficar — Sp, rarijivar = It. rarifi- 
caref ML. as if *‘rorc^C((rc,< L. rarefae/ ;y'(> Pg. 
rat‘cfa:cr), nniko thin or rare, < rants, thin, rare, 
+ /accrc, make.] I. trans. To make rare, thin, 
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porous, or less dense; expand or enlarge without 
adding any new matter; figurativel)', to spread 
or stretch out; distend: opposed to condoisc. 

Presently the water, verj’ much rarified like a mist, be- 
gan to rise. Court and Times of Charles I., I. 113. 

For plain truths lose much of tlicir weiglit wlien they 
arc rarifif'd into subtillitlcs. Slillingjleel, Seiinons, I. iv. 

A body is commonly said to be rarefied or dilated ffor I 
take the woi^d in a larger sense than I know many others 
do) . . . when it acquires greater dimensions tiinii the 
same body had before. Boyle, Works, 1. 144. 

Rarefying osteitis, an osteitis in which the Haversian 
canals become cnlaigcd and the bone rarefied. Also called 
osteoporosis. 

II. intrans. To become rare ; pass into a thin- 
ner or less dense condition. 

Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more, 

The subtil dew in air begins to soar. Dryden. 

rarelyl (rav'li), adv, [< rare^, a., + -hfi.'] 1. 

Seldom; not often: as, things rarely 9,Q(in, 

Ills friend alwnyes shall doe best, and you shall rarely 
hc.ire good of his enemy. 

Bp. Baric, Micro-cosmographlc, A I’avtiall Man. 
The good we Jievcr iiil**^ wc rarely prize. 

Cowjicr, Ketirciucnt, 1. 100. 

2. Finely; oxeelleiitly; remarkably well; ivith 
a rare cxccllonco. 

I could jday Ercles rarely, or a jiart to tear a cat In, to 
make all split. 5/iaA-., M, N. I)., I. 2. 31. 

Argyll has raised an liundcr men, 

All litiuder hnrnc«s’d rarely. 

Bonnie Ilouf^e of J ir/y (Child’s llallads, VI. ISO). 

Vou can write rarely now, after all your schooling, I 
should think. Oeorye HIM, Mill on the J’lo^s Hi- 

3. In excellent licalth : in qnasi-ndjcclivo use. 
(’ninparo parch/ in liUe use. [Prov. Eng. and 
I'. S.] 

rarely- (rar'H), adr. [< iv/rc-, a., + So 

U'j to be underdone or only partially cooked : 
Miid of ineat.s: ns, a I'onst of botd rarely cooked, 
rareness^ (rar'nes), u, [< rorr*, a., -b -ne.v.v,] 

1. Thinness; tenuity; rarity: as, the rareur.'is 
of air or vapor. — 2. The state of being scarce, 
or of Iiappeiiing seldom: uncominonness; in- 
fn'<|ueriey. 

If that the f(>lly«' of men bndde not sclte It (gold) In 
higher (.stlmntlon for the sake. 

.Vir T. More, t'lopia (tr. by Itob|i»«on), 11. 0. 

and dlillciiltx give tstlmatlon 
'Jo all tilings arc 1' lli world. 

)yih'trT, PevU’fl Law-fjme, v, C. 

3. Uncommon character or (innlity; esiKciul- 
Iv, unusual exeeUeiicc, fineness, or the like. 
[Kar-.] 

llosc« M*t In (lie mbUt of a ]»*••]. being supported by 
p«m»e ^-ta) ; wbicli H matter of rarenee* and j»lea'‘iire. 
though of (uiiall uve Baeon, Nat. JlKt., | 407. 

Ill-* jutn hlenceH toward ii« are to be admired ft»r Ihe 
ra<riir<N and gnu loiihiie^^ of them. Sharp, Seniion*, II i. 

rareness- trru'nes), ». [< ran-, a., + -a/.w.] 
TIm* state of being rare or underdone in cooking, 
rareripe (rar'rip). a. and a. [A reduction of 
rathrtpc, <). v.] I, a. Early ripe; ripe before 
otliers, or before llie usual sea'-on: as. ran ripe 
pcaclies. 

II, a. An early fruit, particularly a kind of 
poach which ripens <qirly. 
rarify (rnr'i-fi), » . ; ])rcl. and j»p. rart fud, jijir. 
ranfiynu/. A common but incoiTcct spelling of 
ra ff/y. 

rarita (rii-re'ta), a. [S. Aincr.] Sameusrara. 
rarity (rar'i-ti j, a.; ]>!. rantirs (-tiz). [= OF. ra- 
nte, rarele. y. rftrcfe= Pr. rarilat, rarrtat = Sp. 
randad = F’g. raridadr = It. raritd = D. ranfett 
= O. ranldt = l)an. Sw. rariiit, < L. ranfa(f-)v, 
th(' state of being tlun or not dense, looseness of 
texture, tenuity, also fewness, rarity, a rare or 
curious thing, esp. in pi., < rara.s’, thin, rare: see 
rarcl.] 1. The eondition of being rare, or not 
dense, or of occupying, ns a corporeal sub- 
stance, inueh space with little matter; thin- 
ness; tenuity: opposed to as, the rnr- 

dy of a gas. 

Thlft I Ill) that 1 mil) better demonstrate the 

great rarity and teiiult) of their Imaginary cliaos 

Bentley, Sermons 

A few birds . . . seemed to Bwim In an atmosphere of 
more than usual rarity. 

It. //. Stevenson, Treasuie of Fninehard. 

2. Tlie state of being uncommon or of in- 
froipu'nt occiuTcnce; uncominonness; infre- 
ipicncy. 

Abis. for the rarity 

Of t'biistian charity 
Under tlic fiuii ! 

Hood, Bridge of SIglis. 

3. Something that is rare or uncommon; a 
thing valued for its scarcity or for its unusual 
excellence. 
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Gon. But the rarity of it is— which is indeed almost be- 
yond credit. 

Seb. As many vouched rarities are. 

Shak., Tempest, ii. 1. 00. 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florence, of 
tjie monuments, urns, and rarities that yet remain. 

I. Walton, Complete Angler, p. 34. 

In climates wliere wine is a rarity intemperance 
abounds. Macaulay, Alilton. 

ras^ (fas), n. [< Ar. ras, head ; cf. rais, rcis, head, 
chief: seerm’-.] 1. Apromontory; cape; peak: 
a term prefixed to the names of promontories 
or capes on the Arabian and African coasts, etc. 
— 2. In Abyssinia, the title of theviziror chief 
minister, and also of generals and governors. 
The ras of tlie empire was for a long period — down to 
the accession of tlic usurping King Theodore in 1855 — the 
actual ruler, the nominal Kegus being merely a puppet. 
The ras commpnly ow’ed his position to superior militar)’ 
stiength as governor of some province. 

ras- (rii), It. [F. : see rash^.'] A smooth ma- 
terial of wool, and also of silk: a French term 
used in English, especially in certain combina- 
tions. 

rasamala (ras-a-muTji), V. [Native name.] 
A tree of .Java and parts of India, Jltingia 
excclsa, of tlic llaatamclidccc, closely related to 
the liqiiidambars. It has a tall straight trunk, 
ascending 00 or 100 feet before branching. 

rasant (nl'zant), a. [< F. rasaaf, m., rasaatc, 
f., pur. of rascr, touch, graze, raze: see rasc'^, 
razek.'] In /V>rA, sweeping or gi’azing. a rasant 
fire Is a flankuig lire that impinges on or grazes the face 
which it defends, or a low lire that sweeps along near the 
ground. A ra.'>ant line is a direct line of lire of this kind. 
A rasant jlank i.s the flank of a bastion the fire from which 
passes along the face of an adjoining bastion. 

rasberryf, a. An obsolete form of raspberry. 

Rasbora (ras-bo'vli), a. [NL. (Hamilton); from 
a native name.] * The tj’picnl genus of Has- 
horiaa, containing numerous small cyprinoids 
of the Oriental and African waters. The lateral 
Hue nins along tlie lower half of the caudal 
part. 

Rasborina (rns-bo-ri'nlj), v. pi. [NL., < Jlas- 
bora + -///r/ 2 .] ^ iliviijibn of CyprinUlrv, repre- 
sented by Itashora and four other genera. 

rascabili’ant (ras-kn-bil'yan), n. [A perverted 
form of rascatlion.'l A rascal. 

Their names are often recorded In a court of correction, 
wheie tlic register of logues makes no little galne of ras- 
cnhHians. Breton, .Strange News, p. d. (Dfin'ci?.) 

rascaillct, a. A Middle English fonn of rascal. 

rascal (ra^'kal), a. and a, [E:irly mod. E. ras- 
rail ; < MIL ra.^call, ra.d:aUc, ra.vcailc, rascaillr, 
rasrayJe, rti-d/aille, rasyfcaylc, rtiscalic, rascahjc, 

< OF. (AF.) ra.4:nyllc, raslaylc, a rab- 

ble, mob, I', raenillc, “the rasenlity or base 
and ra'<eall sort, the scumnio, dregs, ofTals, 
outcasts, of any eomjiany^’ (Cotgravc), lit. 
‘HC^aping^,’ < OV.^rasqttcr, scrape, = Sp. Pg. 
rascar, scrateh. rastjar, tear, rend, scrape, = 
Olt. ra.ycare, burnish, rub, furbish (see rash^), 

< IjL. *rasivarc, freq. of L. radcrc, i>p. rasu.'t, 

.‘'•erape: see msrL 1. a. If. The com- 

monalty of people; the vulgar lieid; the gen- 
eral mass. 

So ratlicly they rusche w ith roselde sports 

That the raskaiUe was radc, ami rano to the grefes. 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. K), 1. 2SS-2. 
Lo! here the fyn and guerdon for tmvaille, 

Uf Jove, Apollo, of Jlars and swieh rescaille, 

Chaucer, Trollus, v. 1S."3. 

The church h Fometime taken for the common rascal of 
nil that believe, w hether w ith the mouth only, and carnal- 
ly wlthnnt spirit, neither loving the law In their hearts. 

T'/ndale, Aii'^. to SirT. More, etc. (Parker Soc., 1850), 

[p. 114. 

2. In huntiny, a refuse or despicable beast or 
class of boasts; an animal, or animals collec- 
tively, unfit to chase or to kill, on account of 
ignoble quality or lean condition; especially, a 
loan deer. 

I woniUr not liyly thoii^ hccd-dcre thou ffallid ; 

Ifor lltlll on i^ourc l)f the list flor to rewe 
On Ta.*ca{lc tluit rorld with ribbis bo Icnc, 

Uor Haute of her Hode that tlhitcrerls stolen. 

liichard the Bcdclc^s, ii. IIP. 
Other bostys nil, 

M7icre so ye theym fynde, raseall yo shall llicm call. 

Quoted in irrrHon’^ Complete Angler, p. 31. 

Horns? Even so. Poor men alone? Ko, no; the noblest 
deer imlh them ns huge as the rn.<>cal. 

.^hak., As you Like it, iii. 3. 58. 

3t. A low or xnilgar person ; one of the rabble ; 
a boor or churl. 

’Tis true, I have been a rascal, as you are, 

A fellow of no mention, nor no mark. 

Just such another piece of dirt, bo fasliion’d. 

Ilctchcr {and atiother'l), Prophetess, v. 2. 

4. A low or menu fellow; u tricin', ilisliouest 
person; a rogue; alcuavo; a scamp; used in 
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objiu’gation -with much latitude, and often, like 
roiiiic, with slight meaning. Compare ruscalbj. 

I liave iiiiiftcT in myhcad . . . against your cony-catch- 
ing Ttartlolph, Nym, and Pistol. 

Shale., M. W. of W., i. 1. 129. 
Shall a rai^cal, because he has read books, talk pertly to 
mtV Cibber. 

Tlicre v,-cre many inemvho wore green turbans, he said, 
lb. 'it u ere verj’ great rascals; but he was a Saint, which 
M .i> better than a Sherritfe. linice, Source of the i\’iIe,I.7C. 

II. (i. 1. Paltry; wortliloss; uiiworthyof con- 
-id-^ration; in asi)rcial use, unfit for the chase, 
; - a loan deer: used of things or animals. [Ob- 
^ok'>ocnt.] 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

T<» bie' ^uch rascal counters from his friends, 
r.t le.nh, gilds, with all your tlmnderboUs ' 

Shak., ,1. iv. 3. 80. 
2. Low: moan : baso; common ; ignoblo; Auilgar; 
kiiavi^'h: n^o<l of persons, formerly witb refer- 
enco to class or occupation, but now onl}’ with 
nr; impUantiouof moral basenes'^ or dishonesty. 
[Xot now common as an adjective.] 

Paul, being in prison In Borne, did wiite divers cplstle^s 
in ^\hich he cvprcsseth the name's tif many whicli weie in 
comi •iiison of Peter but rascal personages ; but of }‘eter 
be- sjie'.ikcth never a woid. 

J. Lradjnrd, Letters (Paiker Soc., isr>"), II. 14.'*. 
JIot.aplu>re . . . as one sliould in rcproch say to a pn«.irc 
man, tbou rnsKall kuaue, \\liere ra^kaU is pioperlj- the 
buntcr's tonne giuen to young doert, Kano and outof sea- 
son, and not to pctipU*. 

Piitfinhajti, Ai tc of Eng Pocsie (od. Aiber), p. IDl. 
Clodius shrieked for help. Ilii rascal followers rn.'^bod 
in witli lighted teuebe’S. Frouilc, Ca*sar, xv. 

rascaldom (ras'hal-dnm), n. [< xtscnl + -tVttu.] 

1. The siihcro or domnin of rascals; aclassor 
body wf rascally persons. 

IIow ha.-* this turbulent Alexandrian rn<!eal<lom been be- 
Imping itself in mj absenoef Kinnslei/, Byp-atia, il. 

View of tlie rm ea^daw of Paris, tragical at this time (for 
Mbcre I'l now that reiving and stealing, that squeaking 
and jabbeTing— of lies?), otherwise unprotltiblc. 

Cartiile, in Pioude (Finst'Porty Yeais, IT. ivib). 

2. Knpcally clinracler or notion; tlio spirit or 
]ira'-tico of vaKcmls; rascnlism. [Rare.] 

Tlie “throe R’s." if no industrial training has gone along 
villi tliein, aie apt, as .Miss Nightingale observe^, to pro- 
duce a fourth II — of rat^raldoui. 

J'roitdc, at St. Andrews, March, 
Faht.atf . . . Is a character of the broadest conic<ly, . . . 
enlnying the tonfiision betv i.xt reason and the negation of 
re.isoii — In other vords, the rank rascaldom he is calling 
by Its name. 

Hmcrsan, Letters and Social Aims, Tlie Comic. 

rascaldryt (ras'kal-dri), h. [For ^rascalnj, < 
ra'-'cfd 4- -n/.] A body or the class of rascals; 
the common herd; the rabble. [Rare.] 

So ba.se a rasealdn/ 

As l«i too farro from thought of chyualrj*. 

Lretou, Pasqull’s i’ooles-cnppc, p. 21. (Davies.) 

rascalism (ras'kal-izm), ii. [< rascal + -ism.] 
Tlie spirit or practice of .a rascal or of rascals; 
rascally character or quality. 

A tall handsome man with cx-mlHtary whiskers, with a 
look of troubled gaiety and rascalism. 

Carlyle, Diamond Necklace, xiv. (Davies.) 

rascality (ras-kal'i-ti), n. [< rascal + -/D/.] 

1. Low or moan peojde collectivelv ; rascals 
in general; rascaldom: now used chiefly in tho 
moral sense. Heo rascalj a., 2, 

Von r baboons, and your Jackanapes, being the scum and 
rascalifijot all hcdgc-crecpcrs, they go In JerklnB and man- 
dllioriE. Dekker, Gull's Hornbook, p. 09. 

Pretended pbiloFophcrs judge as Ignorantly In their way 
as the rafcalUy in theirs. Glanvillc. 

A favorite remedy [expulsion] with the Scotch for the 
puij/o?c of disembarrassing themselves of their euperilu- 
ous ra>.'':a/iVv. 

ilihUnuTurner, Vagrants and Vagrancy, p. 129. 

2. Tlie character or an action of a rascal; tho 
qualify of bein^ a rascal; low or moan trick- 
ery; base or dishonest procedure; \'illainy; 
fraud. 

Whv, goodtnan llobby-liorsc, If we out of our gentility 
offer’d you t») begin, must yon out of your rascalily needs 
take it? Jl. Taylor, Hog hath Lost Its Pearl, HI. 

This letter (full of rascallUies against King Ch. II. and 
Ills Court). Wood, Athcnro Oxon., II. 029. 

rascal-like (ras'kal-llk), a. Like a rascal, in 
any sense ; in tho quotation, like a loan doer. 

If we be English deer, be then in blond ; 

N'ot rascal-like, to fall down with a pinch. 

Shale., 1 lien. VI., iv. 2. 49. 
rascallion (rfis-karyon), 11 . [< rascal + -ion. 

Jlencc var. rapscallion.'] A low, mean wretch ; 
a rap'-'callion. 

Used him BO like a base rascallion. 

S. Butler, Iludibras, I. ill, 327. 

rascally (rus'kal-i), a. [< ra.scal + -///!.] Like 
or characteristic of a rascal; base; mean; 
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trickisli; scampish: used of persons or things 
witli much latitude, often with slight meaning. 
These same abominable, vile, . . . rascally xevsQS. 

D. Jonson, Every Stan in his Humour, i. 3. 
Well, Mr. Sharper, would you think it? In all this 
time — as I hope for a Truncheon — this rascally Gazette- 
writer never so much as once mention'd me. 

Congreve, Old Batclielor, ii. 2. 
None of your rascally “dips” — but sound, 

Bound, ten-ptnny moulds of four to the pound. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, II. 04. 

rasclef, v. i. See raxlc. 

rase^, raze^ (I’az), v. t.; pret. and Jip. rased, 
ppr. rasing. [Early mod. E. also race (con- 
fused with rrtCfiC); < JIE. rasen, racen (= D. 
rasen = G. rasiren = Sw. rascra), < OF. raser, 
F. rnsrr = Sp. Pg. rasar = It. rasarc, < ML. 
rasarc. freq. of L. radcrc, pp. rasas, scrape, 
Rcratcli, shave, rub, smooth, level, graze, 
touch, strip; akin lo rodcrc, gnaw (see rodent). 
Plenco lilt, trasc, ra::or, razee, rascal, rash^, 
ahradc, etc.] 1. To scrape or glance along 
the surface of; scratch; graze; shave. 

A friendly checke killcth thee, w lion a i-asor cannot rase 
thee. Byly, Enphues and Ids England, p. 381. 

Have you been stung by wasp'i, or angry bees, 

Or rased with some ludc bramble or rough briar? 

B. Jov'ion, Sad .Shepherd, ii. 2. 
Tils breast 's of such well tempered proofe 
It may be mr’f/, not pcaic'l. by savage tooth 
Of foaming malire. 

Marston, Antotuoand ifclHda, II., ii. 2. 
Nor ndssM its aim, but v here the plumage danc'd 
Haz'd the .smooth cone, and thence obliquely glanc'd. 

I'ojyc, Iliad, xi. 454. 

This inslilc line Is rased or scnitchcd in. 

Thearle, Naval Arch., § 39. 

2. To otilitcrate by scraping; oi'aso; cancel; 
lienee, to strike out of existence; annul; de- 
stroy: often with Old. [Obsolete or arclmic.] 

I Iiave ,1 licence amt alt ; it is tint razing onl one name 
and putting in another. 

B. Jonson, Bartholomew Fair, v. 2. 
I write. iiuIUo, I point, I rase, I quote, 

I Inti-rlino, I blot, correct, I note. 

Drayton, Matilda to K. .John. 
And in derision sets 

Upon their tongues a various spirit, to rase 
Quite out their native language 

Milton, r. L., xii. .5.3. 

He razeth all his foes with fire and sword. 

Marlouc, Tnmhurlnlnc the Great, I., iv. 1. 

3. To level with tlie gi’onml or tho supporting 
surface; tear down or demolish; reduce to 
rums: in tlii.s sense now always spelled raze, 

Bollona storms, 

With all her battering engines bent to rase 
Some capital city. Milton, 1*. L., ii. 923. 

We touch’d with joy 

Tho royal hand that razed unhappy Troy. 

Dryden, ^Eiicm, xl. 378. 
Sacrilegious and rebellious hands had razed the church, 
even to the foundation thereof, an<l laid the honourof the 
crown low in the dust. Bp. Atterhury, Sermons, I. xvii. 

The sti-angcrs . . . who found a flendish pleasure in 
razing magniflcciit cities. Macaulay, Machlavelll. 

= Syn. 3. Bazr, Demolish. See demolish. 
rase^, raze^ (raz), 7t. [< n/.vci, v.] A scratch ; 
an abrasion ; a slight wound. 

They whoso tenderness shrlnkcth at the least rase of n 
needlepoint. //ooA'cr, Ecclcs. Polity. (Latham.) 

rase-f, h. A Middle English foim of racc^. 
rase^t, v. t. Same ns racc^. 
rased (razd), a. [< rasc^ + -cd^.] In her., same 
ns raguhj, 

ras^e (ra-zd'), n. [< F. ras^, pp. of rascr, rase : 

see m&’cl.] In her., same as raguly. 
rasgado (rus-gil'do), a. [Sp., a rent, break, la- 
ceration, < rasgar, rend, break: see rascal,] In 
guitar-playing, an effect produced by sweeping 
the strings with the thumb; a kind of arpeggio, 
rash^ (rash), a. [< ME. rash, rasch, hasty, 
headstrong; not found in AS. except in tho 
rare verb rirscan, move quickly (of liglit), quiv- 
er, glitter, rrcscetian, crackle, sparkle (= OH(>. 
raskezzan, sparkle) ; = D. rasch, quick, swift, = 
^ILG. rasch = OlIG. rase, also rosch, MHG. 
rasch, also rvsch, ri.sch, G. rasch, quick, swift, 
= Dan. Sw. rash, brisk, quick, rush, = Icol. 
rosier, strong, vigorous (> rdsicir, quick); with 
adj. formative -si: (-sh), from tho root of AS. 
ricdc, quick (> r/fd«rivqui<*kness), = MD. radc, 
raede, D, rad = IVILG. rat (rad-), quiede (see 
raild), and of OFrics. rcth, rad = MD. D. rad = 
JILG. rat, LG. rad r= OHG. rad, iMHG. rat, G. 
rad, w’heel, = Ir. roth = L. rota z= Lith, rotas, 
wheel, = Skt, raiha, a wagon, chariot, war- 
chariot. Ci.rash^.] If, Quick; sudden; hasty. 
Oner meriielouB meres so mad arayed. 

Of raas {race, way, conisc] thag I w'cie rasch & ronk, 
get rapely (hcr-innc 1 watz restayed. 

Alliterative Poems (cd, Morris), I. llCC. 


rash 

As strong 

As aconitum or rash gunpowder. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 4. 48. 

2. Hasty in council or action; precipitate; 
headstrong; impetuous; venturesome: as, a 
rash statesman or minister; a rash commander. 

In her faire eyes two living lamps did flame, . . , 
That quite bereav’d the rash beholders sight. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. iii, 23. 
Be not rash with thy mouth. Eccl. v. 2. 

For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 

Yet have I something in me dangerous. 

Shak., Hamlet, v. 1. 284. 

Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she eat ! 

Milton, P. L., ix. 780. 

Of the de.ad what hast thou heard 
That maketh thee so rash and unafeared? 

William Morris, Earthly Paradise, III. 240. 

3. Marked by or manifesting inconsiderate 
haste in speech or action; resulting from te- 
merity or recklessness: as, rash w’ords; rash 
measures. 

Of nil my rash adventures past 

This frantic feat must prove the last ! 

Scott, L. of the L., iv. 23. 
The plan is rash; the project desperate. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 52. 
4t. Requiring haste ; urgent. 

My lord, I scarce have leisure to salute you, 

My matter is so rash. Shak., T. and C., iv. 2. 62. 
= Syn. 2 and 3. Enterprising, Foolhardy , etc. (see adven-^ 
turous), precipitate, hasty, headlong, inconsiderate, care- 
less, heedless. See list under reckless. 
rash^ (rasli), V, t. [< ras1d, a. Cf. AS. rwscan 
= G. raschen = Sw'. raska, move quickly, = 
Dan. raskc, refl., rise; from tho adj.] If. To 
put together hurriedly; prepare with haste. 

In my former edition of Acts and Monuments, so hastily 
rashed (var. raked] vp at that present, in such shortnesse 
of time. Foxc, ilartyrs, p. 045, an, 1430. (Richardson.) 

2. To publish imprudently; blab. Jamieson. 
[Scotch.] — 3. To cook too rapidly ; bumfrom 
haste : as, the beef has been rashed iu the roast- 
ing. HaUhcell. [Prov. Eng.] 
rasn- (rash), a, and n. [Prob. < Sw. Dan. rasi:, 
quick, =s Icel. roskr, strong, vigorous; cf. Icel. 
rihkvask, roll., ripen (said of persons): see 
rash^.] I, a. So ripe or dry as to break or fall 
readily, as corn from dry straw in liandling. 
[Local, Eng.] 

II, n. Corn in the straw, so dry as to fall out 
with handling. [Local, Eng.] 
rash^t (rash), v. t. [By aphoresis from 
var. of aracc, < ME. aracen, arasen, also arachen, 

< AF. ai'accr, OF. aracicr, arachicr, mixed with 
crachicr, csrachicr, F. arrachcr, uproot, tear up, 
eradicate: sec aracc^ and eradicate, and cf. 
ract^. But the form and sense seem to be due 
in part to tho verb rash'^. Hence perhaps rash^ 
cri.] To tear or slash violently; lacerate; rend; 
hack; hew; slice. 

Like two mad mastiffes, each on other flew, 

And shields did share, and mailes did rash, and helmcs 
did hew. Spenser, F. Q., IV. ii. 17. 

He dreomt the boar had rashed off his helm. 

Shak., Bich. III., iii. 2. 11. (Fares.) 
lie strikes Clarindo, and rashes off his garland. 

Daniel, Hymen’s Triumph, iv. 3. (Fares.) 
I mist my purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet-sleeve, 
mn him close by the left cheek, and tlirough his hair. 

B. Jonson, Every Man out of liis Humour, iv. 4. 

rash*^ (rash), H. [(a) = D. LG. 7'as = G. rasch, 
w'oolon cloth, = Dan. rask, serge, = Sw, rask, 
a kind of cloth ; prob. < OF. ras, a woolen stuff, 
F. I'as, short-nap cloth, = Sp. It. raso, a smooth 
cloth material; cf. Sp. dim. rff6*i77o, serge; per- 
haps < L. rasus, pp. of radcrc, scrape, rub: 
see rasc^. {b) Cf. It. rascia, serge, ‘rasli,^ 
said by Muratori to bo < Fascia, a region in 
Bosnia w’hero this stuff is said to have origi- 
nated. (c) Cf. also arras, tapestry, = It. arazzo 
= MHG. arraz, arras (ML. arrasium, arracinni), 
also, by apheresis. It. razzo = Pg. raz, aiTas, < 
F. Arras, also.^ra.'f, a towm in northern Franco 
W’hero arras ■was first made. Some confusion 
of these forms seems to have occurred.] A 
kind of inferior manufacture of silk or of silk 
and stufT. 

Be it therefore enacted, for the maintenance of the same 
trade in velvets, satins, sylkes, rashc, and other stutfs, as 
lltt for tearing as fine for weaihig . . . 

Sixth Decree of Chridmas Prince, p. 21. (Fares.) 
Sleeveless his jerkin was, ami it had been 
Velvet, but 'twas now’ (so much ground was seen) 
Become tufftalfaty; and our children shall 
l:ee it plain rash awhile, then nought at all. 

Donne, Satires, iv. 34. 

I see it, mistress ; 'tis good stuff indeed ; 

It is a silk rn.di ; I can pattern it. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet Life, iv. 3. 



rash 

rash^ ('ra«>li), u. [< OF. rasrhf, also rn.cQuc, rash, 
scurf, F. nirhr, an onii)tion on tlic licad, scurf, 
= Pr. rasni^ itcli : < Pi*, racntr = Sp. Pf?. rof^car^ 
scratch, ra.’^finr, tear, rend, >crapo, etc., < LL. 
^mw’fv/rc. scratcli (cf. L. rasitan, shave often), 
freq. of Ij. nuhre, pj). rasits, scrape, shave: see 
ra^f'^, andef. rasca/.] A more or less ex- 

tensive eruption on the skin, 
rash® (rash), a. An obsolete or dialectal form 
of nc'/i^. 

They biccit a bower on jon Imrn brae, 

And Iheekit it o’er wi' ra^'-hc*. 

Ldland Manj Gratj, in Aitkeii’s Scotlisli Song, p. 20. 

rasher^ (raslFer), 11. [(ei) < rash'^ 4 - -cA (of. 

rasher on the coals, quasi rttshhj or hastily 
roasted” — Minsheu) (see r.); or (h) < 

n/67i3, slice, + -e'i*i; the suffix -cr being taken 
passively in either case.] In cooJceri/, a slice 
of bacon, and formerly of any meat, for frj’ing 
or broiling. 

Carbo)iata, n carbonada, meat broiled vpon the coles, a 
ra'iher. Plorio, 1593. 

This making of Christians will raise the price of hogs ; 
if we grow all to he pork-eaters, wo shall not shortly have 
a rasher on the coals for money. Shak., il. of V., iiL 5. 23. 

He that eats nothing hut a red herring a-day shall ne'er 
be broiled for the devil's rasher. 

Beau and FI., Love’s Cure, ii. 1. 
lie had done justice to a copious breakfast of fried eggs 
and broiled rashers. Thackeray, Pendennis, I. 313. 

rasher- (raslFcr), n, [Perhajjs < Sp. rascocio = 
Pg. rascncio, «ulso rascas^ names of the Euro- 
pean Scarprena scrofa and related fishes.] A 
scorpfcuoid fish of California, ScbasUchthijs or 
Schabtoflcs })u)iintus^ of a red color variously 
marked. It is one of a largo group of rock-fish 
or rock-cod, others of which no doubt have the 
same name. 

rashfult(i'ash'fiil), o. [< ras/A + -/»?.] Rash; 
hasty: precipitate. [Rare.] 

Then you with liastie doome and rash/uU sentence straight 
Will ^aunt that women in that age were all with vertue 
fiaugbt. 

Turbernllc, Dispraise of Women tliat allure and love not. 
rashlingt(i'nsh'liiig),)i. [< tos7i 1 + A 
rash person. [Rare.] 

What rashlinfjs Uoth delight, that sober men despise. 

Siflveiitcr, tr. of Du Dart.as. 

rashly (rasli'li), nfir. In a rash manner ; has- 
tily, tvith precipitation; incoiisideratel}'; pve- 
siunptuousl.v : at a venture, 
rashness (ra'sh'ncs), «. 1. The character of be- 
ing rash ; ineoiisideratq or presumptuous haste ; 
lieadstrong precipitation in decision or action; 
temerity; unwarranted boldness. 

Such bold asseverations as in him ( the apostle P.aul] were 
admirable should in your moutlis but argue raslnicss. 

Hooker, Ecclos. Polity, ITef., vi. 
And though he stumbles in a full career, 

Yet rashness is a better fault than fear. 

Dryden, T>Tanjiic Love, ProL, 1. 21. 

2. A rash act; a reckless or foolhardy deed. 
"S^liy not set forth, if I should do 
This rashness, that which might ensue 
With this old soul in oigans new? 

ToDiyson, Two Voices. 
= Syn. 1. Bashness, Temerity. Tiashness has the vigor of 
the Anglo-Saxon, temerity the selectness and dignity of 
the Latin. Temerity implies personal danger, physical or 
other : as, the temerity of undertaking to contradict Samuel 
Johnson ; temerity in going upon thin ice. Rashness is 
broader in this respect. Rashness goes by the feelings 
without the judgment ; temerity rather disregards the judg- 
ment. Temerity I'vfeTS rather to the disposition, rashness 
to the conduct. See offrentnrons. 

For rashness is not courage. Rashness flings itself into 
danger without consideration or foresight. But courage 
counts the cost, and does not make any display of itself. 

J.F. Cfnrfrc, Self-Culture, p. 330. 
As the note of warlike preparation reached them [the 
lloors] in theii fastnesses, they felt their temerity in thus 
bringing the whole weight of the Castilian monarchy on 
their heads. Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii. 7. 

rasinf, n. An obsolete form of resin. 
rasing (ra'zing). n. [Verbal u. of rasc^^ r.] In 
ship'biiriduKj, tho act of marking by the edges 
of molds any figure npon timber, etc., with a 
rasing-knife, or with the points of compasses, 
rasing-iron (rri'zing-i''crn), n. A kind of calk- 
ing-iron for clearing the pitcli and oakum out 
of a vessel’s seams, preparatory to recalking. 
rasing-knife (ra'ziug-nif), n. A small edged 
tool fixed in a liandle, and hooked at its point, 
tised for making particular marks on timber, 
lead, tin, etc. 

rasion (rrFzhqn), n. [< L. rasio{n-), a scraping, 
shaving, < raderc, pp. rasiiSf scrape, shave : see 
rasA.']' It. A scr.hping or sbawng; rasm-e. 
Bailey, 1731. — 2. In pluir., tlio clhision of sub- 
stiinces by the rasp or tile. Dnnglison. 
raskailet, «. An obsolete form of rascal. 
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Baskolnik (ras-l:ol'nik). ii. [Rnss.] In Russia, 
a schismatic; dissenter. There are many sects 
of llaskolnlks, most of them differing from the Orthodox 
Church bj even greater consenatisin in ritual, etc, Soine 
sects retain the ollicc of piicst, while others are Presby- 
terian or Independent in polity; others, again, are of wild- 
ly fanatical and antinomian ehai-acter. 
rasoo (r.T-so'), ». [E. Ind.] A flying-squirrel 

of India, a species of Plcronn/s* 

Rasores (ra-s6'rez), n.pl. pi. of L. rasor, 

a scraper (applied to a fiddler), < radcrcj pp. ra- 
sas. scrape, scratch: see rasA, razA."] If. In 
niiger’s system (1811), tho rasorial birds, or 
scratchers, an order of including the gal- 
linaceous and columbaceous birds. — 2. The 



X, 1, head and foot of dunghill-cock ; o, o. head and foot of moor- 
fowl {.Laf'oftts scoticus). 

same excluding the pigeons : now usually called 
Galltnee (wliicli see). 

rasorial (i’ij-s6'ri-al), a. [NL., < Easorcs + 
-tal.] Given to sei-atcliing the ground for food, 
as poultry ; belonging to the Easorcs, especially 
iuthe second sense of that word; gallinaceous. 

raspl (rasp), r. [< ME. ras 2 >cii, ros 2 )cn, < OR. 
rasper, F. rrf/<er, scrape, grate, rasp, = Sp. 
Pg. raspor = It. riiS 2 >arc, scrape, rasp, < ML. 
raspore, scrape, rake, < OHG. ras 2 ) 0 », MHG. 
ras 2 >cn, scrape together (cf. D. ML(i. ras 2 >cii = 
MHG. freq. rusjichn, G. ras 2 >cbi, rasp, = Dan. 
rasj)c = Sw. ra.spn,rasp, in part from the noun); 
cf. OHG. //respoa, MHG. rcs 2 >c>i, rake together, 
pluck; Icel. r/spo, scratch (> Se. mp); prob. 
from tiro root of OHG. *raffon, MHG. G. rajfcn, 
etc., seize: soo r«/A Cf. ras 7 )i, w. Hence tilt, 
(prob.) rajiicr.] I. Irons. 1. To abrade by rub- 
bing or grating with a coarsely rougli instru- 
ment ; grate, or OTato away, with a rasp or some- 
thing comparable to it. 

At timt thise first vii (years of plenty] maken, 

Sulen tliis otliere vii (years of famine] rospen A: mken. 

Genesis and Exodus (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2132. 

That fellow , . . who insists tliat tlie sltoe must fit him 
because it fitted his father and prandfatlier, and tliat, if 
ids foot will not enter, he will pare and rasp it. 

Landor. Imaginary Conversations, Solon and risistratus. 

When the cane (in sugar-making] has been rasped to 
shreds Iby a rasper], it is reduced to pulp by disintegrating 
apparatus. Opens’ Enci/c. ManaJ.. n. 1S79. 

2. Figuratively, to affect or perform barslily, 
as if by the use of a rasp ; grate npon ; utter 
with a rough and jan-ing effect : as, to rosjt one’s 
feelings ; to rosj) out a refusal. 

Through all the weird September-eves 
I beaid the Iiarsli, reitcrant katydids 
Rasp tile mysterious silence. 

J. G. UoUand, Kathrina, i. 

Grating songs a listening crowd endures. 

Rasped from flic tbioats of bellowing amateurs. 

0. ir. Holmes, An After-Dinner Toem. 

II. iniraJis. To rub agaiust sometliing grat- 
ingly; produce a rasping effect: as, tbo vessel 
rasjml the quay: literally or figuratively. 

Rasped linrslily asniust his dainty nature. 

Loicell, Vision of Sir Launfai, i. 5. 

raspi (t*asp), 11 . [= D. Dan, Sw. raspz::G. raspe^ 
< OF. raspc, F. rape (> G. rappe) (= It. raspa), 
a rasp, gi’ater, < rasper, F. rdpcrj gi*ate, rasp, 
file: see rasp^, r.] 1. A coarse form of file, 

lla^^ug its surface dotted with separate pro- 
truding teeth, fonned by the indentations of 
a pointed punch, in cabinet-rasps, wood-rasps, and 
farriers’ rasps the teeth are cut in lines sloping down from 
the left- to the right-hand side ; in rasps for use in making 
boot- and shoe-lasts the teeth slope in the opposite way; 


raspberry 

and ra«p5 for makers of pun-stoek«t ami s.aiMlotret ' arv 
cut with tcctli arra>ed in circular line- or in cre-cvnl 
form: sometimes used flgiirnti\ cly. 

The horses from tho country wore a goodlv skht to -t, i , 
with the ra^p of w inter bristles rising tliioupb :niil nni'm.- 
the soft smnmer-coat. 

R. D. Llachnnrc, Lorna Doonc, l\i\. 

2. A machine or large instrument for nsi in 
rasping; a rasper. 

The juice [of beet-roots] from the roc;* and the 
brought into a boiler and heated by steam. 

S}>ons' Encyc. Manvf., I. 210. 

3. Tlie radula or odontojihorc of a inolliivk; 
the lingual ribbon. See cut under radula. — 4. 
A ras])ing surface, (nt) The steel of a tinder-b<>\. 
[Prov. Bng.J (l>) The roftgh surface of the tongue of stune 
animals. 

lie dismounted when he came to the cattle, and w alkcl 
among them, stroking their soft flanks, and feeling in the 
palm of his hand the rasp of their tongues. 

The Century, XXXV. 047. 

rasp- (vasp), n. [Formerly also respe, also ;*r/s. 
pis, raspisc, raspicc, respass (y:i\h occasional pi. 
raspisucs), appar. orig. pi., prop, rasjjcs (the ber- 
ries), tised as sing, (the bush, and later trans- 
ferred to a single berry ?), prob. < rasp'^, a., 
or abbr. of raspberry, < rasp'^ + berry'^, with ref. 
to its rougli outside; cf. It. raspo, a raspberry 
(Florio): see rasp^."] The fruit of the common 
(European) raspberry. See raspberry. [Obso- 
lete or prov. Eng.] 

The soyle of this playne brj’ngeth foorth feme and brain- 
ble bussbes bearyngeblacke liemes or wjlde raspes, which 
two are tokens of couUle regions. 

Peter Martyr (tr. in Eden's First Books on Ainciica, ed. 

[Arber, p. 172). 

For kindcs of fniites, they haue . . . rn.^x«. strawberies, 
and hurtilberies. UaklwjVs Voyages, I. 477. 

Bosey had done eating up her pine-apple, artlessly con- 
fessing . . . that she preferred it to the rasps and hinny- 
blobs in her grandmamma's garden. 

Thackeray, Xewcomes, .\.\iii. 

rasp^ (I’sisp), V. i. [Cf. G, r«»5pcr«,hawk or clear 
the throat; prob. imitative.] To belch; eject 
wind from the stomach. [Old and prov. Eng.] 

Let them bind gold to their aching head, drink Cleopa- 
tra's dranght (precious stones dissolved), to ease their ras})- 
ing stomacl). Rev. T. Adams, Woiks, I. 424. 

This man of nice education hath a feeble stoinacke, and 
(rasping since his last mcale) doubts whether ho should 
cat of Ids laste meale or notldng. 

Rp. Hall, Heaven upon Earth, | 20. 

raspatory (ras'pa-to-ri), n . ; j>\.ra$ 2 )aioncs (-viz). 
[< ML. rasjyatoriiun (cf. Sp. Pg. raspador, a 
scraper), < ras^parc, rasp, scrape: see rasjA, r.] 
A surgeons’ rasp; an instrument for scraping 
or abrading bones in surgical or anatomical 
‘operations. 

raspberry (raz'ber^i), ii.; pi. rasjyhcrrics (-iz). 
[Formerly also rasberry and raspis-herry ; < 
rasp'^, ov ras})- (sQQ rasp-), -h herry^.'] 1. The 
fruit of several plants of the genus lluhitSf con- 
sisting of many small juicy grains or drupes, 
which, unlike those of the blackberry, separate 
from tlie convex receptacle together when ripe, 
thus giving the fruit the shape of a thimble. 
Besides its extensive use as a dessert fruit, the raspberry 
is used for jellies and jam, and its juice for flavoring, for 
cooling diinks, and in wines and brandies. 

llcrcwitli (at hand) taking her home of plentie, 

Fill'd with the choyse of every orchard's daintie, 

As peares, plums, apples, the sweet rasjris-hernj. 

ir. Rroxcnc, Britannia’s Pastorals, i. 5. 

2. The plant that jn^oduces this beny. The com- 
mon gai den raspberry-, the first of the name, is Rubus Idee- 
us, a native of Europe and Asiatic Russia — a shrub with 
peremdal creeping loot stock, neaily erect, prickly, bienidal 
stems, and a red pleasant fruit. It was cultivated by the 
Romans in the fourth century, and is the source of thebest 
raspbcriies, affording many varieties, some of tliem yel- 
low-fruited The wild red raspben*}*, R. strigos^is, of Xortli 
America, is a verj’ similar plant, but not quite so tall, the 
leaves being tliinner, and the fniit not so firm, large, or 
well-flavored. It is common northward, espccinlly on new- 
ly cleared grounds, and its fruit is much gathered ; while 
under cultivation it lias yielded scvci’nl good vaiietics. 
The black raspberry, thimblebeiry, or blackcap is the 
American R. occidcntalis, a shrub with long recurved bi- 
ennial stems, rooting at the tips, and a black fruit. It Is 
very jiroductivo with little care, and affoids good garden 
varieties. — Dwarf raspberry, an unimportant Ameii- 
can species, Jtubus trijlorus, W'ith herbaceous trailing or 
ascending stems, resembling a blackberry. — Flowering 
raspberry, a name of two Ameiican specie.^, Rn^u'-* o(fo- 
ratus, the purple, and R. X^utkanus, the white flowering 
raspberry. The former is a rather ornamental slinib of 
tlie eastern United State"?, with ample three- to flve-lobed 
leaves, and showy purple or pink flowci-s blooming all 
summer, the fruit of little worth. In England it is some- 
times called Virginian raspberry. R.F^utkanvs is a similar 
western species w ith white flowers ; also, and better, called 
8nhnon-tcnT/.— Himalayan raspberry, Rubus roser/oU- 
an East Indian species widely naturalized and culti- 
vated in M'ann countries, and often grown as a greenhouse 
shrub, on account of its profusion of white, often double, 
flowers. The large fruit consists of many minute orange- 
red grains.— Raspberry vinegar, a diink made with 
sugar, vinegar, and the juice of raspberries. — Virginian 
raspberry, see jloivering raspberry. 
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raspberry-borer (ra7/ber-i-b6r"er), n. The 
lan-a of one of tho elear-winged sphinxes 
or hornet - moths, 

7/rnli(ri({ m(ici:latii, 
corninnn in tlie 
Uuiliil Slater. It 

bnros the roots of rnsp- 
hi’rri'-F and Itlackher- 
ri' « The ]aiva of a 
h et!t‘. Ohenn bimacu- 
A\hich also horc*? 
pit > tlio same plants, 

I tften called by this 

raspberry-bush 
(raz'bpr-i-buj-li), a. 

T)h‘ «lirub. hush, or 
}'r.imh]o ]■: otl’ioiii" 
any of tlio ]:iTi«]s of 

r.i^]i])oirv , 

raspberry-jam tree 

tru7'her-i-iniu tro). 

( ►rio of the Aiistra- 
linu wattle- trees, 

Jr/Tf in nriouinntfi. 



f, 

Raspberrj borer {liemhtcta 
rt.malc; ^.female. ,N.itunl*i2 


It< wood is used in cabinet-work, and lias the 
odor of jam made from raspbeiries. 
rasped fraspt), a. [Pp. of r.] 1. AfTeet('d 
a-^ if byraspiii"; lioarso or raucoii*^, as tho voi«*e; 
ras]>y ; ii(*rvons or irritahlo, as from continued 
slight provocations. — 2, In hnahhiudhitj, said of 
book-covers which liavo tho sharp angles taken 
olT, but are not beveled. 

rasper (ras^p^r), a. [< rasi^ -f- -crl.] 1 . One 
who or that wliieh rasps ; a cutting scraper. 
Sliecincally— (r>) A coarse Hie for rctnoviu" the burnt crust 
from ov(r*liaKe<I bread (6) A ra'pin^.’-inachlnc ; an in- 
ptnunent for r.npiut: ?upnr-cane. beet-root, or the like to 
shn ils ; a larse vrrater. 


Tlje t>-]ncal r'-pre^entativo of tlie internal system of gi-at- 
iriv is « li-ituponnois' rn'^per. 

Spfmft' Knaje. Manxif., II. 1S.{S. 

2. In }t}tii(ui;f, a diflicult fence, [Colloq.] 
Three fourths of our fences . . . average somcuhat 

betttr than four feet in height, with an occasional rasper 
tliatvMlUrmie well up to live. The Ccntimj, X.X.XII. :J'Hk 

3. A contrivance for taking fish, consisting of 
sewrtil bare hooks fastened liack to b;ick, to 
bo jerked througli tho water with a lino ; a 
]»ull-<levil. [t’aiiada.] 

rasp-house (rasp'hon^), )i. A place where wood 
is dl■c'-^(•d or redneed to powder by ra«;ping, for 
nso in <lyeiiig, etc. 

U'o \\ ent to SCO the liafp-hnu^r, w lure tho lu«tj knaves 
are c’tiuj[»iird tn noike, and the nisjiing of Drasill and 
Logwood is \ hard labour. 

Ecclun, Diarj-, Aug. 10, 1G41. 

raspicet, ». f^amo ns ivtsy/-. 
rasping ^las'ping), n. [Verbal n. of >Y/.sy)i, r,] 
A ptirti'de ra'*ped ofT from a body or mass of 
matter. Cninparo 2. 

Thu wood itsrdf, cither reduced to shaving*, raj^nivn, or 
powtler, ir. Crurihei', Pyeing and Calico-piinting, p. 337. 

raspingfr/t'-'piucf),;b d'. [Ppr, of rrbvpi, r.] 
Characterized by giaiting or scraping: ns, a 
7Vfs7;/;/p.sound; hence, irritating; exasperating. 

— 2. In hioitiiiff, said of a fence difTieult to take. 
You cannot . . . make liini keep his seat over a ra>fpin;j 

foiice. Dr. J. Vrou'n, Spare Hours, .'klsur., p. Ou. 

xaspingly (ras ' ping-li), adv. ^Vith a har^Ii, 
rasping sound or effect; in a coarse, harsh 
manner; gratingly; imtatingly ; exasperat- 
ingly. 

I told him to stay at home, quite rasqtinfilii, and he u'.as 
\fiy icndj to iiilruit tliat I had <lone him a g«iod turn in 
doing so. r. II. DnrncU, Pretty Poll) Pcniherlon, vlr. 

rasping-machine (ras'ping-ma-shen 17. 1. A 
iiiacdiine for rasping wood and bark for making 
dye«, tin<-tnres, etc.; a bark-cutting macliino. 

— 2. A macliine for grating beet-root, for mak- 
ing sugar. E. JI. Kn'ujhi. 

rasping-mill (ras'ping-mil), n. A saw-like 
machine for reducing a substance to shreds or 
fine pnrtielos, as a bark-cutter oru gi’indiiig-mill 
for beet-roots; a raspiiig-Tnacliiuo ; a rasper, 
raspisf, x. Same as rasp‘d. 

The ra>qii» is planted In gardens. Gerard. 


J'lai'in'* an* of tlie same vertuc that common lirier or 
hiambh- is of It were good to keepu some of the juyee 
of roy/z/V-herrics in some wooden vessel, and to make it, as 
it w ere, rai^pU wine. LaivjUavi, Garden of Health, p. 522. 
rasp-palm (rasp'jiilm), n. A common palm of 
the .iXmazon region, friartca exorhiza, notable 
in that its stem is supported by a cone of aerial 
roots, of sufficient height for a man to pass be- 
neath. These roots arc covered with liard tu- 
bercles, and are used by the natives as graters, 
wiienee the name. 

rasp-pod (rasp 'pod), n. An Australian tree, 
Flmdersia australis: so named from its woody 


capsules, covered with tubercles and used as 
gi'aters. 

rasp-punch (rasp'punch), n. A tool, rather more 
like a cold-chisel than a punch, used for form- 
ing tho teeth of rasps by cutting into, and turn- 
ing upward above the surface, parts of the metal 
before it has been hardened and tempered, 
raspy (xas'pi), rr. [<rasp^ + -yi.] Grating; 
harsh ; rougli. 

Such a rarpy, untamed voice as that of his I have hardly 
heard Carlyle, jMisc., IV. 197. {Dames.) 

rasse^ [< Javanese rasa, .smell, taste, 

< Skt. rasa, sap, taste, savor.] A kind of civet- 
cat; the lesser civet, a viverrino (luadruped 
of the genus Tivcrricidn, V. malacccnsis, widely 
distributed in China, India, tlio Malay penin- 
sula, Java, etc. it is about 20 inches long without the 
tail, ami is Pimietimes c.dicd the Malacca iceascl. Its per- 
fume, called by the natives dedest, is secreted in a double 
pouch like that of the civet: it is much valued by the 
.favanese. For ils sake tlic animal is often kept in cap- 
tivitj’. It is savage and Iriitablc, and can iuiiict a very 
severe bite. 

rasse-f, u. [ME.] An eminence; a mound; ii 
summit. 

On a rove of a rok hit icsto at tlie laste, 

Oil tbc mountc of Mararach of Artnene hillcs. 

Alliterativc Pomns (ed. iforrls), ii. 440. 

rastral (ras'trnl), 77. [< 777 . 90 * 7777 / + -aZ.] Same 
a-^ ra.'^lrum. 

rastrite (ras'tnt), 77. A zoophyte of the genus 
Hastntis; a grai>(olitc. 

Rastrites (ras-tvi'(ez>, 77. [NL., < L. ra.-itnim, 
a 1 ‘ake, + -/f^.s.] A genus of fossil Silm’ian 
zoophytes: .vame as Grapiolitlius. 
rastruin (ras'tnim), 77. ; pi. rastra (-trU). [NL., 

< L. rash'iim. a rake, hoc, mattock, < radcrc, 

scrajio: SCO 7Y/.9cl.] 1. A ffve-pointod pen for 

ruling stafT.s for music; a Tniisic-i)eu. — 2. A 
horse. 

rasure (ra'zur), u. [Early mod. E. also razurc; 

< l'\ rasure = Sj). Pg. It. rasura, a shaving, a 
blotting off, also the jiriest’s tonsure, < L. ra- 
sura, a shaving, scraping, < radcrc, }>p. rasus, 
scrape: see 7V7sci. Of. r/v/.s/z/r.] 1. Tho act of 
scraping or shaving; a rasing or erasing; a 
scratch. [Karo.] 

U'iifi the tuotli of a ^luall be.ist like n rat they race some 
llieli face*, prune theii iKulie*. after diners foime*. as If it 
were with the ‘crateh nf u phi, the fuiut of which rasure 
can iietier berlotie awaj agaliic iluring life. 

UnhluyVs Vouaiies III <174. 
A fortorl re*i«leiioe 'gainst the tooth of time 
Ami r«zj7rc* of oblli ion. 6'/r(TA'., M. for Jl., v 1 13. 

2t. Same as erasure. 

There were many razurcs in the hook of tlic ticasury 

DjK Duruet. 

rat^ (I'ht), 77, [Formerly also rail; < ME. ratte, 
rottr, pi. rattfs, < AS. 7vr/ (7vrff-) = MD. ratte, 
D. rat = OLG. ratta, MLG. ratte, Lti. ratti, 
also rat, rot = OIIG. rato, m., ratta, f., MFIG. 
7Y7f, rate, m., ratte, rate, f., MHG. also ratz, 
ratze, G. ratze, m., = Icol. ratta = Sw. rdtta 
=r Dan. ratte, a rat; cf. F. Pr. rat = Sp. Pg. 
rata r= It. ratta = ML. ratus, rattu.s; cf. also 
Ir. Gaol. 7777 Z 7777 , Brot. raz, a rat. Tho relations 
of the Tout., Kom., and Celtic groups to one an- 
other, and tho ult. source of tho w ord, are un- 
known. Some refer the word to the root seen 
in L. radcrc, .scratch, scrape (sco rasfi, ;v7cc'i), 
rodere, gnaw* (see rodent). The forms of tho 
w’ovd eat aro equally wido-spren<l.] 1, A ro- 
dent of some of the larger species of tho ge- 
nus jV77v, as ralfu.s, tlio black rat, and J/. 
deennianus, tlio gray, brown, or Norwuj* rat: 
distingiii.slied from manse. The distinction between 
rat aiul vunise, hi the application of tlic names to animals 
everywhere paia*itje with man, is otivious and familiar. 
Ihit these arc simply laiger ami smaller species of the 
Rime genus, veiy elosclj' 1 elated zoologically, and in the 
.application of the two names to the many other species of 
the Bame genus nil distinction between tlicm is lost. 

2 . Any roik-nt of the family 2liin<la:; a mu- 

riiio; ill llio plural, tho .l/id fVte. in this senso, rn! 
Includes 7/ioi7>'e. Anieiicaii mis or mice sue a particular 
Reel ion of tliu subfamily called Siymodoutcs. con- 

fined to America, u Jiere no other Murinee are indigenous. 
P'iehi nts, w'atei-rsits, mca<Iow-mice, or voles arc .Mitrid/r 
of the RUfifsihiily Jrriroliiar. Sec cuts under Arvicola, 
Muridic, invderat, Nentoum, Xerolia, and Acsomys, 

3. Any rodent of the suborder J/>/o777f)77)/7f7, 
Hlffeient nnimals of seveial families, as Dijmdidir, Xapu- 
did/e, SaccomyiiJ/r, (ieuinyidiv, Spalncfd/r, aic often known 
as rats of sonic kind distingiilslieil by qualifying wtmls 
or compound names. See cut under uwlc-rat 

4. Some other rodent, or Komo iiis(‘c(ivore, 
marsupial, or oilier aninial like or likened to a 
r«at. Thus, among liystiiconiorphle rollouts, many spe- 
cies of OcttMlonfid/c nic called rats: as, the ejnny rats of 
the subfamily /^cAiuo/wi/in/r. Some large aquatic shrews 
are known as muskrats. (Sco Myoyalc.) Some nit likc 
niarsupLals arc known as kantjaron-rats. (.See bettong, and 
cuts under kangaroO’rat and Echimys.) 


6. A person who is considered to act in some 
respect in a manner characteristic of rats: so 
called in opprobrium. Specifically— (a) Amanwho 
deserts a party or an association of any kind for one op- 
posed to it in Older to gain some personal advantage or 
benefit; a self-seeking turncoat; a renegade. [Colloq.] 
He [W'entworth) was the first of the Rats, the flist of 
those statesmen wdiose patriotism had been only the co- 
quetry of a political prostitution, and wiiose profligacy has 
tauglit governments to adopt the old maxim of the slave- 
market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to import 
defenders from an Opposition than to icartliem in a 3Iin- 
istry, Macaulay, Hallam’s Const. Hist. 

(6) A w’orkman who accepts lower wages than those cur- 
lent at the time and place or required by an authorized 
scale, or one wiio takes a position vacated by a striker, or 
one who refuses to strike when others do. [Colloq.] 

The men who agree to go into the strike aie always the 
more united and determined class. The rats who refuse 
suffer accordingly. The American, III. 181. 

(cf) A clergyman : so called in contempt. HalUu'cU. 

6 , Something suggesting the idea of a rat, as 
a curving roll of stuffed cloth or of crimped 
hair-work, w'ith tapering ends, formerly (about 
1860-70) and still occasionally used by women 
to puff out tho hair, which was turned over it. 

At one time even a small amount of natimil hair easily 
served the purpose of covering the crescent-shaped pillows 
on which it was put up, the startling names of which were 
rats and mice. The Century, XXXVI. 7C!). 

Alexandrian rat, a gray or rufous-backed and white-bel- 
lied variety of Mxts rattm, to which the name M. alexan- 
drinus lias been applied, owing to its having been firet dis- 
covered at Alexandria in Egypt, but wliicli is not specifi- 
cally distinct from the black i at.— Bamboo-rat, an Indian 
murine rodent mammal of the lihizomys, as II. suma*-' 

iranus The bay bamboo rat is Ii. hadius. The species 
are also called canets. See cut under Ban- 

dicoot rat, (a) The Anglo-Indian name of the large 
murine rodents of India, of the family .Iri/ritf/p, subfamily 
Phlcromyin/c, and genus Xesnkia, of w liicli there are several 
species, all Indian. N. grifdhi is an example. See cut 
under Xesolda. (6) Same as hamUcont, 2.— Black rat, 
Mus rattus, one of tho most anciently known rats, now 
almost cosmopolitan, and typically of a blackish color, but 
vciy varlalilc in this respect. It is rather smaller tjiaii the 
Nonvay gray rat. In one of its varieties itisknowm as roo/- 
rat{Mu8 tectomni)au(\u'hitC’hcUk‘d rat. See cut under ilfu- 
rid/r.— Hare-tailed rat. See fcmmini/.— Maori rat, the 
black j'at, Mus rattus, introduced and naturalized in New 
Zealand.— Mountain rat, the large bushy-tailed wood- 
rat of the Rocky Mountain region, Xcotoma cinerca; the 
pack-rat. [V. s.)— Norway rat, the common rat, 
cumuuifR. — Pack-rat, the mountain rat, AVefornn ci7ic7*ert .* 
so called on account of its curious and invcteiatc habit of 
dragging off to its hole any object it can move. [Westein 
r. s. ) — Pharaonic rat, Pharaoh’s rat, the ichneumon : 
a phrase tmceahle back at least to Ilelon (about 1555). See 
JIcrpcAcs. Also called Pharaoh's r/iOMSC.— Pouched rat, 
sei* punched.— To have a rat in the garret, to be 
8llghtl> erack-bniined : same as to hacc a bee in one's hotu 
Jipf (which see. under 6ee). — To smeU a rat, to be sus- 
picious lliat all is not right ; have an inkling of some mis- 
chief, jilot, or underhand proceeding. 

Quotli Ilndiliras, “I smell a rat: 

Ralpho, thou dost prevaricate." 

S’, liutlcr, Hudihras, I. i. 821. 

rati (I'nt), i'.; pret. and pp. ratted, ppv. ratting. 
[< rati.ii.J I. iiitrans. 1. To catch or kill ratii ; 
follow the busine&s of a ratter or rat-eatehor. 
— 2. To go over from one party or cause to 
another, especially from a party or cause that 
is losing or likely to lose, as rats rim from a 
falling Iionso ; desert one’s party or associates 
for advantage or gain ; become a renegade. 
[Colloq.] 

His ci devant friends curse tho hour tliat he ratted. 

liarham, Ingohlsby Legends, II. 385. 
I am fully resolved to oppose several of tho clauses. But 
to df,claro my intention publicly, at a moment when the 
Government is in danger, would have the appearance of 
ratting. Macnxday, in Trevelyan, I. 275. 

3. To work for loss than curroiit wages, to re- 
fuse to strike with follow-workmen, or to take 
the place of one who has struck: often with 
iiuhrihhto it. See 7'afl, 7 /., 5 (b). [Colloq.] 

II. tntns, 1. To puff out (the hair) by means 
of a rat. Sec raf^, n., 6. [Rare.] 

Next morning, at breakfast. Sin Saxon w’as as beautifully 
rufiled, ratted, and crimped —as gay, as bewitching, and 
defiant — as e\cr. Mrs. UVatuf*/, Leslie Goldthwaite. x. 

2. To displace or supjffant nnion workers in: 
as, to rat an ofiico or a shop. [Colloq.] 
rat“t (rat), 77 . [Usually in pi. rats, < ME. raites, 
rags ; cither from tho verb, ME. ratten, tear (see 
7 Y 7 / 2 , v.), or < Icol. hrat, hrati, rubbish, trash, = 
Norw. rat, rubbish : cf. Sw. Norw. rata, reject, 
refuse (see n/fci).] Arag; tatter. [Prov.Eng.] 
I rnttes and i elutes. Old Eng. Homilies, I. 227. 

rat-'t (rat), r. t. [< ME. ratten — MHG. ratzen, 
tear: cf. 7’af^, 77 .] To tear. 

ITow' w’atj thou haidy this hous for (hyn vnhap [to] 11030, 
In cm ratted a robe A lent at the sydesV 

Alliferatii'c Poems {cd. Morris), ii. 144. 
rat'^ (rat). V. t. fProb. a vai*. of rot; cf. di'at^, 
ill similar use.] A term of objurgation, used 
in th(‘ imperative. 



rat 

rat^t. A Middle English contracted form of 
rcdcth, the third person singular present indica- 
tive of rcndi. I’icrs Plowman. 
rata (rii'tii), n. [New Zealand.] A tree of 
New Zealand, Mctrosideros robiisla, growing 
from CO to 80 feet high, the wood of which is 
nsed in cahinet-work, and in civil and naval 
areliitcctnre. The name belon?s also to M. Jlorida, 
stont-truiikcd climber ascendin? the highest trees; it is 
also more or less extended by settlers to other species of 
the gentis. Besides in several cases yielding valuable 
•wood, these trees are notable for their profusion of bril- 
liant flowers, which are generally, as in M, rohnsta, scar- 
let. See jirc‘trec and ^^ctrosidcros. 
ratability (nT-ta-biri-ti), ju [< ratable + -ity 
(soe ’’hilitij).'] ^Pho quality of being ratable. 
Aihenreum, No. 32G1, p. 535. 
ratable (rfi'ta-bl), a. [Also rateable; < ratc^ 4* 
•<iblc.‘] 1. Capable of being rated, or set at a 

certain value. 

I collect out of the abbay bookc of Burton, that 20 Orro 
•^vere ratable to two markes of sihier. 

Camden, I’cmains, Money, 

2. Rcebonccl according to a certain rate; pro- 
portional. 

In conscience and credit (poets were] bound, next after 
the diuine praises of the iminortall gods, to yecld a like 
ratable honour to all such amongst men us most resembled 
tlic gods by excelleneie of function. 

JUittcnham, Arte of Eng. Tocsie, p. Cif. 

A ratable imymcnt of all the debts of the deceased, in 
equal degree, is clearly the most Cfiuitablo method. 

lilacketone, Com., III. ii. 

3. Liable or subjected by law to bo rated or as- 
sessed for taxation. 

ratableness (ru'tu-bl-nes), a. liatability. 
ratably (ru'ta-bli), (Hlv. According to rating 
or valuation; at a proportionate rate; propor- 
tionally. 

I will thus charge them all ratnbhie, nccoidlng to tbejr 
abilityes, towurdea theyr muiutennunec. 

Sjicitscr, State of Ireland. 

The shareholders of ever}' national banking a««oeiatlon 
Eball be held individually responsible, C(|uullv and ratabhj. 

National Lank Act, U. i’. (ed. p. 1-1. 

ratafia (rat-a-fob|), ». [Formerly also raiilht^ 
ratillv, ratifcc, also raiafiaz; = D., etc,, rafajia, 

< F. ratafia, formerly aNo raiafiat (ef. F. tafta, 
ram, arrack), = Sp. ratafia = Pg. ratafia, < Ma- 
lay (Iraq, a distilled spirit, an’aek (< Ar. \iraq. 
juiec, distilled spirit: see arraci:), + tafia, tafia, 
a spirit distilleu from molasses.] 1. A sweet 
eordijil flavored witli fruits: somctiinos limited 
to those the flavor of which is obtained from 
black currants, bitter almonds, or peach- ami 
cherry-kernels. 

It would make a Man smile to behold her Figure In a 
front Box, where her twinkling Eyes, by her Afternoon's 
Drams of Ilati/ce and cold Tea. spaiklo more tlian her Pen* 
d.int€. Quoted in Ashton'^ Social Life in Itclgn of 

(Queen Anne, I. 201. 

2. A kind of fancy cako or biscuit. 

Give him three ratafias, soaked in a dcsscrt-Rfioonful of 
cream. (Jeorje Kliot, Mill on the Floss, vl. l, 

ratan, rattan- (ra-tan')» »• [Formerly also rat- 
toon, rotan, rotamj, rottaufj; = D. Sw. Daii. rot- 
tivfj (NL. liotaiu/), < F. rntiuj rotang = Sp. rota, 

< Malay rotaii, ratan. The E. accent, on the 
last syllable, is appar. in imitation of the F. ; 
the ^lalay word is accented on the first sylla- 
ble.] 1. A palm of one among numerous spe- 
cies, mostly of tlic genus Calavins, a few of t!io 
{^enns liliapi-^ : a ratan-palm. The species of Cofa- 
mus arc prc\ailiugly cllmbltjg palms, attaining a length 
sometimes of 500 feet, with a thickness not exceeding an 
inch — ascending the tallest trees, falling in festoons, and 
again a«ccnding. A few species are found in Africa ami 
Austruli.i, but they abound chiefly in the East Indies, on 
the mainland and islands The species of Ilhapis arc erect 
slender canes growing in dense tufts, and are jmtives of 
China and .fap.in. Batnns of tliis liablt arc commercially 
distinguished from tlic climbing ones as r/ronnd ratans. 
2. Tlie stems of tlie rataii collectively as an 
economic material. Among its chief commercial 
sonrocs are Calaymi^ Ilotan^, C. nidentuin, C. verus, C. 
crectm, and C. Jtmjlcaniis. The most valuable ratan is 
produced in Borneo. On account of its length and light, 
tough, flexible, and fl.ssile character, ratan is applicil to 
verj’ numerous uses In native regions the product of 
C. 'nidentznn and other species is split and twisted in 
vast quantities into all sizes of cordage from cables to 
flsliing-lines. Basket-making is nnothcr common use. 
In some places the steins of climbing r:\tans are used 
for the suspension of foot-bridges of great letigtb. In 
China whole houses are made of ratan, tbeie aflordetl 
chiefly by IthapU jlnbclliformU. Matting made of sjdit 
ratan is exported thence to all parts of the aorld. The 
same fiber serves also to make bats, the bottoms of riee- 
sieves, thread for sewitig palm-leaves, etc In recent 
times ratan has become an iiniiortant nitiele in western 
commerce. It is now not only used for walking-sticks, 
but extensively made into chairs and chair-bottoms, holl- 
ies for fancy carriages, lino and coarse basket-nork, etc. 
It has almost superseded willow in making the laigc 
baskets required in manufacturing and other industries. 
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3. A switch or stick of ratan, especially a walk- the other, < rutscltcn, slide, slip.] Fragments 
ing-stiok. of stone; gravelly stone; also, a hard, roeky 

Hr. nnmley did give me a little black rat/omi, painted criist below the soil. da}nics07i. [Prov, Eng. 
and gilt. Pepys, Diary, an. lOCO. and Scotch.] 

ratan, rattan^ (ra-tan'), p. f. l< ratan, rattan^, ratcher (iach' 6 r), «. [Cf. ratc/a, ratc/ic?.] A 
«.] 1. To use ratan in making; cover or form rock. Halliwell. [Prov. Eng.] 
withinterlaeed lengths of ratan. ratchet (lach'et), «. [< rntc/A -1- -et.] A de 


The second class conch Is Anislicd in native ash with 
Moorish designed ceilings, ratlancd sofa seats, and closet 
and toilet rooms. Sci. Amcr., N. S., LIX. 3. 

2. To use a ratan upon ; beat with or as with a 
ratau-eano. [Colloq.] 

ratan-cane (ra-tan'kan), Same as ratan^^, 
ratanhine (rat'au-in), «. [< Braz. Pg. ratanhia 
(see ratany) -f* -ihc‘A] An alkaloid (C 10 H 13 


tent or pivoted piece designed to fit into tho 
teeth of a ratchet-wheel, permitting the wheel 
to rotate in one direction, but not in the other. 
A similar device so airanged as to move tho wlieel is termed 
a pallet. (See ratchct-n'hcel, clickt, 3, paid, and detent.) 
Combined with the ratchet-wheel as a means of con veil- 
ing a reciprocating into a rotary motion, the ratchet ap- 
pears in a number of tools and gives its name to each: as, 
the ratchet bed-key, etc* ‘ 


NO 3 ) ocenn'ing in small quantity in the ex- ratchet-brace (rach et-bvas), n. See hracet. 

® ^ * ratchet-burner (rach et-ber'^n 6 r), A burner 


tract of ratany-i’oot. 

ratany (rat'a-ni), «. [Also rattamj, raianinj, and 
rhatany; = F. ratanhia, < Braz. Pg. ratanhia, < 
Peruv. raiana, native name.] 1. A procum- 
bent South American 
shrub, Kramcria tri- 
amlra, yielding a 
medicinal root, its 
foli.age is silver-gray with 
silky hairs, and it bears 
star-like lake-colored 
llowcrs singly in the up- 
per axils. Sec Kramcria 
and ratany-root. 

2. A modieinal sub- 
stance procured from 
this plant: same as 
rntany-root. — Pard, 

Brazilian, or Ceara 
ratany, a substitute for 
tlic true ratany, obtained 
fiom Kramerta aryentea 
of northeastern Brazil. 

ratany-root (ral'a-ni-rbt), n, Tho root-sub- 
stanco of tho ratany, used in medicine for its 


for a lamp in which the wick is moved up and 
down by means of awheel with notched points, 
ratchet-coupling (rach'ct-kup'''ling), n. A de- 
vice for uncoupling machinery in the event of 
a sudden stoppage of the motion of a driving- 
wheel, as by an obstruction, it consists of a ratchet- 
wheel inserted in a sleeve on the exteiior shaft of a driv- 
ing-whcel. Tlie ratchet is efllcient as long as It transmits 
tlie initial motion; but if the revolution of the driver is 
checked, the sleeve slips over the ratchet until the ma- 
cliinerj' loses its momentum, thus avoiding a shock, 
ratcheixirill (rach'ct-dril), n. A tool for drill- 
ing holes by means of a ratchet in a narrow 
piano whero thero is no room for the common 
brace. 

ratchet-jack (rach'et-jak), n. A form of screw- 
jack in wliicli the levcr-sockct is fitted with a 
pallet engaging a ratchet-wheel, so that the jack 
may bo operated by oscillation of the lever, 
ratchet-le'yer (racli'et-lev'''' 6 r), n. Alever with 
a collar fitted around a ratchet-wheel which en- 
gnges a pallet on tho lever, used for opex’ating 

_ a drill or screw by oscillation of the lever, 

nstriugont, diuretic, and <ictcrgcnt properties, ratchet-pedal (racb'ot-pcd''''al), n. Seopc(?o/. 
and ill tho adnltoration of port-wine. ratchet-post (rach'et-post), n. Milit,, a metal- 

rataplan (rat-a-plou'), «. [F.; imitative. Cf. lie post fastened to the rear transom of the top- 

ratlou'^, rat-a-iat.^ Tho sound or music of caniago of a heavy gun, to serve as a support 
tlio militarv drum: a tattoo or “rub-a-dub,’^ or fulcrum for tho elevating-bnr, 
rat-a-tat (rat'a-tat'), n. [Imitative. Ci.raU ratchet-punch (rach'ct-puuch), n. A punch 
tat, raMat-too.\ A rattling sound or effect, as worked by a screw which is revolved by means 



K.nl.iiny (hlrafieri.t trt,tn(ira). 


from tlio bcnliiifr of a drum, 
rat-catcher (r.it'icnch'tT), ». One rvhoso busi- 
ness is tlio cnfcbiiig of ruts; n ratter, 
rat-catching (rat'kach'iug), H. Tlic catcliiiig 
of rats, now pursued as a business by rnt- 
catcliers, and formerly to a largo e.vtcnt in 
Great Britain, witli dogs or ferrets, ns a popu- 
lar nimiscinont. 

ratchf (rncU), r. [An nssibilated fonn of racl'l, 
or in part a vnr. of rctchl or rcachl: seo racl'l, 
!'.] I. Iran.'!. 1. To stretch or p>dl asunder. — 2. 
To spot or streak. Ilallitccll. 

[Prov. Eng. in botli uses.] 

II. intrans, AViiif., to make a stretch or vary- 
ing stretches in sailing; sail by (ho wind or by 
tacks ; stand off and on. 

Tljcrc wtis n fleet of Rinncka ratchinp to the cnstwanl ou 
our port bow. IF. C. JtusrcU, Jock’s Courtship, xxlli. 

ratch^ (rach), «. [An assibilatcd form of rack ^ : 
see raclA, n. In defs. 3 and 4, directly from the 
verb. Cf. dim. ratchet.'] 1. In a inachino, a bar 
having angular teeth, into which a pawl drojis, 


of a ratchct-levor. 
ratchet-'Wlieel (raeh'et-hwel), n. A wheel with 
pointed and angular teeth, against which a 
ratchet abuts, used either for converting a re- 
ciprocating into a rotatory motion on the shaft 
to which it is fixed, or for admitting of its mo- 
tion in one direction only. 

For both purposes nn nrrangement 
similar to that Eliown In the cut Is 
employed, a is tlic ratchet-wlieel, 
ami b tlic reciprocating lever, to 
the end of which is jointed a small 
ratchet or pawl c, furnished with a 
catcii of -the same form aa the teetli 
of the V heel, ‘Which, whenihe lever 
ismoved In one direction, slides over 
the teeth, but in returning draws 
the wliccl with it. Tlio pawl c is 
forced into engagement with the 
teeth of tlie ratcnct-wheel by the 
spring /. The other ratchet, d, 
which maybe used cilhcrseparately 
or in combination with the first, permits of the motion of 
the wheel in the direction of tho arrow, but opposes its re- 
turn in tlic opposite direction. Also called click-tchecl. 
Seo also cut under pair?. 



Ralchct-whecl. 


to prevent the mnehino from being reversed in ratchet-Wiencll (rnch'et-rcneli), ». A ratchet 
motion. A circular ratcli is n — bed-key wrench. it tm 

2. Ill clockicork, a sort of wheel linving fangs, ratchety (racli'e-ti), a. [< ratchet + -yL] Like 
which servo to lift the detents and thereby tho movement of a ratchet; jerky; clicking, 
cause tho clock to strike. — 3. A straight line. Uaikes . . . poured out a ratchcty but vehement panc- 
[Prov. Eng.] — 4. A white mark on the face of gjTic, The Money-Makers, p. 12S. 

a horse. [Eng.] ratchil, n. See ratchet. 

ratchet (rncli), ». r ' ' - 

rachc; < ^lE, racchc, 


IclUUUXl, 

[Early mod. E. also rach, catchment (rach'ment), n. [< 

•, rachc,< AS. nccc, a dog, = arch., a flying-buttress which springs from 


Icel. raHi, a dog.] A dog tliat hunts hy scout. 
As they rjdo talkyngc, 

A rach ther conic llyngyngc 
Overtwert the way. 

Thniinc seyde old and yonge, 

From her first pynnynge, 

TJicy ne sawe hondc never so pay, 

Lybeaus />i>contor(Bitson*8 Mctr. Bom., II.). 

Tlicrc are in Enplaml and Scotland two kinds of liunt- 
ingdogs: tlio first Is called a rachc; and this is a foot- 
scenting creature, both of wild beast*:, birds, and fishes 
also wliich lie hid among the locks; tlie femaie hereof is 
called in Eiiplaiid a braclic. Gentleman's Jlecreation, p. 28. 

ratch-’ (rach), r. t. Same as rash'^. [Scotcli.] 
ratch‘ (raeli), H. [Origin obscure. Cl. ratchet.'] 
A subsoil of stone and pi'avcl mixed with clay. 
naUiiecU. [Prov. Eng.] 
ratched (racld), a. [Pj). of ratch^, r.] Rag- 
ged ; in a rninons state. Jaiiiicsnii. [Scotcli.] 
ratchel (racli'el), ii. [Also ratchcll, ratchil; cf. 
ralclr^, ratchcr. Perhaps < G. rntschel, tlie frag- 
ments from two masses of rock sliding one ou 


the principals of a berso and abuts against the 
central or chief principal. Oxford Glossary. 
rate! (rat), r . ; pret. and pp. rated, ppr. rating. 
[< ME. ralcn, chide, scold, in comp., < Sw. rata, 
reject, refuse, sliglit, find fault with (cf. rat- 
gods, refuse goods), = Norw. ro/n, reject, cast 
aside as nibbish; akin to Nonv. rat, refuse, 
rubt)i 5 li, trash, = Iccl. hrat, hrafi, rubbish, trash, 
skins, stones, etc., of berries; Norw. rata, bad, 
worthless: seo r«(".] I. trans. 1. To chide 
with vcbcmenco; reprove; scold; censure vio- 
lently. 

He shal be rated of his studying. 

Chaucer, ^liiler’s Tale, 1. 277. 

Go, rate thy minions, proud insulting boy ! 

5/(rtA*.,3nen.VL,ii. 2. S4. 

Ills mother is angrj’, rates him. 

Jj. Jonson, Sad Shepherd, Arg. 


2t. To affect by chiding 
by vehement censure. 


or reproving ; restrain 



rate 
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>'0 words may rflfc, nor rigour him remove 
iYoni greedy hold ot that his blouddy feast. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ix. 31. 

II. in fraiiF. To utter veliemcnt censure or 
reproof; invoigli scoldingly : u’itli rtf. 

Yen, the Moores, meeting with this heast, doe rate and 
liraiile at him. Piirchas, Vilgriniage, p, 42. 

Such a one 

As .all daylong hath rated at her child, 

And vext his day. 

Tcnmjson, Gareth and Lynette. 
rate- (riit), V, [< OF. rrtfc, price, v<alue,=Pr. Sp. 
Pg. It. rrtfrt = G. '-ftiCf < jML. rata, rntc, pro- 
I)ortiori (L. jtrn rata partr, ov pro rata portionc, 
or f-imply j)rrt rata, according to a certain part 
or portion {i-QO pro rata, piro^rafe))', fem. of L. 
rafK'!, (loteniiined, lixert, settled, pp. of rcri (iml. 
jYor), tliink, deem, .iudge, orig. reek<in, calcu- 
late. From tlio same L. verb are ult. derived 
E. rati'', ratio, ration, rcastou, arcason, orrait/n'^, 
etc., rrt///}/, etc.] 1. A reckoning by compara- 
tive values or relations; proportional estima- 
tion according to some standard; relative 
amount, quantity, range, or degj*ee: as, t lie rate 
of interest is G per cent, (that is, for every 
.f-100 for every year); tlio rate per mile of raii- 
Toad eliargc.s, expenses, or speed; a rapid rate 
of grovtli or of progi’css. 

Tie lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of u«njice heie vith ns in Venice, 

Shak., M. of V., 1 . 411 . 

One of the uccessan* propeilics of pure Motion is Vel«u 
city. It is not pos-.|ble to lliink of Motion without think* 
ing of a coiTespondiiig Itatr of motirm. 

- 1 . Danull, I*iii). of riijsic«i. p. TiJ. 

As regards travelling, the fastest rntc along the high 
reads vns ten miles mi hour. 

ir. Srsnnt, Tifty Years Ago, p A 

It was no longer practic.able to levy the duties on the 
old plan of one rate for unrctiiied and miother rate for re- 
llneu sugars. 5*. DriiccU, Taxes in England, IV Ji. 

2. Charge or valuation accoudiiig to a scale or 
standard; comparative price or amount of de- 
mand; a fi.xed measure of ostiination. 

A Jewel that I have purchased at an iuthiUe rate. 

Shat:,, M. W. of M., II. 2. 213. 

I nin not . . . content to part uKh iny commodities at 
achciperffl^r than 1 accustomed; look not for It. 

Jl. Jouoon, Volponc, II. 1. 

They have no Goods hut what arc brought from ^^a^^o 
at an e.xtraordlnary dear rate. Dami icr, Voyag««, I. 305. 

Fenants could he hired of their nominal onners at a 
barlcy-com rate. The Century/, XXXJX. 130. 

3. A fixed public ta.x or impo.sition a'^se.s^od on 
property for some local purpose, usually ac- 
cording* to iiicoino or x'aluo: ay, poor-rrt/c.s* or 
chiiTdh-ratcti in Great Britain. 

They paid the Church and Tarleli Pate, 

Anil took, but read not the llccclt. 

Prior, An Epitaph. 

Tlic empowering of ccrtaln-boards to liorrow money re- 
p.ayuble from the local rata, to employ and pay those out 
of work. //. Spcnccr, Man vs. State, p. 0. 

A 6cwcr« rale, however, was known as early ns the sixth 
year of llcnrj* (1*27). 

Maifheic, Loudon Eahour and London Poor, II. 477. 
4f. A proportion allotted or permitted; an al- 
lotment or pronsion ; a regulated amount or 
supply. 

Ilie one right feeble through the cvlll rate 
Of food which In lier duresse she had found. 

Spenser, l\ Q., IV. xlii. IP. 

Tlie people shall go out and gather n certain rate every 
day. Ex. xvi, 4. 

6. A relative scale of being, action, or conduct ; 
comparative degree or extent of anj' mode of 
existence or procedure; proportion in manner 
or metiiod: ns, an extravagant rate of living or 
of expenditure. f5ceatajii/raic,atiiora(r,hc\ov,\ 
Wilh wyse men there is rest S: peace, after a blessed rale. 

Pabca Dnok (C, E. T. S.), p. 02. 

IVJth might and delight tlicy spent all the night, 

And liv’d at a plentiful rate. 

llot/in Hood and the y?anycr (Child’s Ballads, V. 210). 

Tom hinting his dislike of some trlilc Ills mistress had 
said, she asked him how lie would talk to her after mar- 
riage, if he talked at this rate before. AddUon. 

Hence — Cf. Mode or manner of aiTangomeiit; 
order; state. 

Tims sate they all around in seemcly rate. 

Spemer, P. Q., IV. x. 52. 

7t. Degree, rank, or estimation; rating; ap- 
praisement: used of por.sons and their qualities. 

I am a spirit of no common rate. 

Shah, M. y. D., III. 1. 357. 

■\Vith the common rate of men there is nothing com- 
mendable but what they themselves may hope to be par- 
takers of. Steele, Spectator, >'o. 188. 

8. The order or class of a ve&.sel, formerly reg- 
ulated. in the United States navy by the num- 
ber of guns carried, but now by the toniingo 
displacement. Vessels of 5,000 tons displacement and 


over arc of the first rat^ of 3,000 and above but below 
5,000 tons of the second rate, of 1,000 and above but be- 
low 8,000 tons of the third rate, of less than 1,000 tons of 
the fourth rate. In classifying the navies of England, 
France, and the other principal Europe.an powers the 
term class is used Instead of rate, and relates not so much 
to the actual weight or power of tlie ships as to arbi- 
trarj* divisions of types of vessels, and to their relative 
importance as battle-ships, cruisers, etc. 

9. In the United States navy, the grade or po- 
sition of any one of the crew : same as ratinp^, 

2. — 10. In horology, the daily gain or loss of a 
chronometer or other timepiece. A losing rate is 
called by astronomers a positive rate, because it entails a 
positive correction to the dilference of readings of the 
clock-face.— At any rate, in any manner, or by any means ; 
in any case; at ^ events; positively; assuredly: as, I 
sli.di stay at any rate ; at any rate the claim is a valid one. 

I liax'c no friend, 

riojcct, design, or country Imt your favour, 

Which I’ll preserve at any rate. 

Fletcher (and another'). False One, L 1. 
At no ratet, in no manner; by no menus; not at all, 
liiaic.] 

This day at no rate 

Shalt thou pcrfomic thy worUe, least thou doe draw 

My heavy wrath %’pon tliee. 

TimcH' Whistle (E. E. T. S.), p. 10. 

County rates, landing-rates, police rate, etc. Fee 
cQuntiP, lantiinft, etc. — ^Rate of Change, in math., the 
latici of an infinitesimal increment of any function to that 
of the indepenilont variable. Thus, the rate of change of 
rclatiielj foa: is 2.r.— Rate Of exchange. Same as 
course (which see. under ej-c/«aMpc).— Rate Of 

profit. See^'ro/fh (SecalsoeAj/re/i-ra/e,|x;or-rrtfe.)=Syn. 

3. AF’^-'s^ment, Inipo^'t, etc. Sec fax. 

rate- (i-lt), r.; pret. and pp. rated, ppr. rating, 
[< rail-, « 1 I, iran}>. 1. To reckon by com- 
purative esiiniation: regard as of such a value, 
ranlc, or degreo ; hold at a certain valuation or 
.estimate; ajipraise; fix the value or price of. 

If thou bc’st rated by thy estimation. 

Shah, M. of V., il. 7. 2A 

The fi igid productions of a later age arc rated at no more 
than their proper \aliie. Macaxtlay, Dryden. 

2. To as<?ess as to payment or contribution; fix 
the comparative liability of, for taxation or the 
like; reckon at so much in obligation or capa- 
bility; set n rate upon. 

Toll u«5 (I pray you) how ye would have llic sajd landcs 
rated, tliat Imth a icntc may rbc tlicrcout unto tho 
queene. and ll!^o tlic souldloiirs pnyc. 

SiH’nser, State of Ireland. 

D»<ik on my George : I am a gentleman ; 

Itate me at what thou wilt, tlion bhalt bo paid. 

Shale, Jlen. VI., iv. 1 . SO. 

Charles .9. What do >011 rate liim at, Moses? 

Kourgtiineas. 5/iert</a«,.ScliooUorScandal,iv. 1. 

3. To fix the relative scale, rank, or position 
of: as, to rate a sliip; to rate a seaman. — 4. 
To determino the rate of, or rate-error of, as a 
chronometer or other timepiece. Sec rate"^, n., 

10 . 

Our chronometers, rafol but two weeks ago at Vper- 
tia^ik. Kane, Sec. Orhin. Exp., 1. C8, 

Rating-instrument, a rudo tmiiBit-instrument for de- 
termining time accurately to half a second, in order to 
rate watches. 

II. iiitraus. To have vsiluo, rank, st.anding, or 
estimation: as, the vessel rales as n ship of tlio 
line. 

Wlicn he began milling In a small w'.ay at the Falls of St. 
Anthony, Minneapolis Hour rated very low. 

The Century, XXXIL 40. 

rate^t (rat), n. [< ML. rain, f., a stipulation, 
contract, rattan, nout., n decision, fcin. or nout, 
of L. ratus, pp. of rcri, think, deem, judge; see 
rrtfc2.] A ratification. 

Ncucr without the rates 

Of all powers else. Chapmatx, Iliad, i. 503, 

rate^t, t*-^- l<ratt^,n. CL ratify,'} To ratify. 

To rate tho truce they swore. Chapman. 

rateable, a. See ratable. 
rate-book (rat'bfik), «. A book in wliich a rec- 
ord of rate.s is kept ; a book of valuations. 
Iforscsby papists aro not to bo ridden ; 

J’nt sure tlic Muses* horse was ne'er forbidden ; 

For in no ratC’lo<de was It ever found 
That Pegasus was valued at five nouml. 

Drydcti, Don Sebastian, Prol.,I. 43. 

ratecil, n. Rco ratteen. 

ratel (ra'tel), n. [< F. ratcl, dim. of rat, a rat : 
SCO rrtfi.l A carnivorous quadrnpotl of tho 
family MnstdUla: and subfamily Jfcllivorinic, 
as MeUivora capensis or M, ratclltis, the lioncy- 
ratol of the Capo of Good Hope, niul hulica, 
that of India; a lioncy-badger. See Melliroraf 
and cut in next column. 

ratepayer (riit'iia^Or), n. One who is assessed 
and pays a rate or local tax. [Great Britain.] 

In ilie vcstry-mcctiiig the freemen of (he township, the 
ratepayers, rUII n&scmblc for purposes of local Interest, 
not involved In tho iiianoifal jurisdiction. 

Stubbs, Coast. Hist., § 43. 



They have already in many towns supplied us, at the 
expense of the ratepayers, with hospitals, museums, free 
libraries, art galleries, batlis, and parks. 

Westminster Pcv., CXXV. 17. 

ratepaying (Tat'pa"'ing), a. Paying a local tax ; 
relating to taxation hy assessment. 

In addition to the . . . eccentricity from an Australian 
point of view of a ratepaying or property basis for the par- 
liamentary franchise, Tasmania has another legislative 
peculiarity wliicli she copied from Victoria, and shares 
only witli that colony and with New Zealand. 

Sir C. ir. J)iUcc, Probs. of Greater Britain, ii. 4. 

rater (rii'tcr), n. [< ratc^ + -cjd.} One who 
rates or sets a value; one who makes an esti- 
mate. 

rate-tithe (rfit'tiTn), n. In old Eng. law, n 
tithe paid for sheep or cattle which are kept iu 
a parish for less than a year, in wliieh case tlid* 
owner must pay tithe for them pro rata, accord- 
ing to the custom of the place. Sir A. Fitzher- 
hert, Natura Brevium (1534 and later), 
rat-fish (rat'fish), 1 \, A selachian fish, the 
Chintiera coUixi. [Pacific coast, U. S.] 
rat-goose (rat'gos), n. [< rat-, said to be imi- 
tative, + goose. CL clacU-goosc, another name 
of tho same bird.] The brent- or brant-goose, 
Bcrnicla hrenta: so called from its cry. 
rath^ (n’lTH), a. [Also improp. rathe; < ME. 
rath, rad, rivd, quick, early, < AS. hrxth, hreth, 
also hrxd (pi. hrado), quick, swift, fleet, sud- 
den, active, =s D. rad = MLG. rat {rad-) = 
OIIG. hrad, hrat, rat, MHG. rad, I'at = Icel. 
/G‘rtd/G*, quick, swift, fleet; root uncertain; the 
forms without the aspirate merge with simi- 
lar fonns raontioned under rash'^, q. v. Hence 
raih'^, adv., and rather.} 1+. Quick; swift; 
speedy. 2. Early; coming before others, or 
before tho usual time ; youthful. [Obsolete or 
archaic,] 

Last of all, vnto nuliose nctionls, In spcciall, suld Kyngis 
gcuc rattiest nctenuencc. 

Lauder, Dewtle of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), To the Redar. 
TJie rather lambes beno starved with cold. 

Spenser, Slicp. Cal., Februarle. 
Bring tlic rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

Milton, Lycidas, 1. 142. 
Thy converse drew us with delight, 

The men of rathe and riper years. 

Tennyson, In Sremoriam, c.v. 

3f. Near; proximate. 

xath^ (raTH), rtf?r. [Also rathe; < ME. rathe, < 
AS. hrathe, quickly, < hrxth, quick: see rath\ 
rt.] If. Quickly; swiftly; speedily. 

M’ith hisc salte tcrls gan he bathe 
The ruby in his signet, and it sette 
Upon the wex. deliverliche and rathe. 

Chaucer, Troiliis, ii. 1088. 
Thane this rycho mane rathe arayes his byornez, 
Ilowlcde his Romaynez, ami realle knyghtez. 

Mortc Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2022. 

2. Early; soon. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Bobet is hir damoiselc sire Bowelcs doubter, 

To serue this lady lelly bothe late and rathe. 

Piers Plounnan (B), ix. 13. 
What eylcth yow bo rathe for to lyse? 

Chaucer, Shipman’s Tale, 1. 99. 
But lesynges with her false flatciTo . . . 

Accepte ben now rathest unto grace. 

Jjydgatc, Complaint of the Black Knight, 1. 427. 
Paths she rose, half-cheated in the thought 
She needs must bid farewell to sweet Lavainc. 

Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine. 
Rath rlpo, early ripe. See rathripc. 
rath- (ratli), ??. [Early mod. E. also rathe; < 
Ir. rath, an earthen fort or forlified dwelling.] 
A fortified dwelling of an ancient Irish chief. 
The word occurs as tho initial elomciitin many 
Irish place-names, as BaWccalc, JlafhUn, etc. 

'riiero is a groat use amongst the Irish to make great as- 
sctnlilyes togitlier upon a rathor hill, there to parley (they 
Bay) about matters of wronge bctwcnc townesliip and 
towneship, or one private person and another. 

Sjjcnscr, State of Ireland, p. G42. 

The Path was a simple circular wall or enclosure of 
rai^rd i-arth, enclosing ti space of more or less extent, in 
Mlileh stood the residence of tho chief and sometimes the 
dwellings of one or more of the officers or chief men of 



rath 

the tribe or court. Sometimes also the Rath consisted of 
two or three concentiic walls or circumvallations ; hut it 
does not appear that the erection so called was ever in- 
teniled to be surrounded witli water. 

O'Camj, Anc. Irish, II. xix. 
rath^ (riit), p. [E. Itul.] A name given to cer- 
tain rock-cut BiuUlliist temples in India. 

The oldest and most interesting? proup of monuments 
at Slahavellipoie are the so-called live raths or monolilluc 
temples standing on the sea-shore. 

J, Fer^w^on, Hist. Indian Arch., p. 32S. 
rath‘s (I'iit), 11 . [Hind, rath, a carriage, < Skt. 
ratha, chariot.] A Burmese state carriage. 

Ever}' day the State rath, or chariot, of the Ehavnagar 
Dunbar is drawn by two o.\en about the Upper Gardens. 

Colonial nnd Indian J'xhibition, IbSO, p. SO. 

rat-hare (rat'lirir), n. Same as piha. 
rathe. O. and (idr. See 

rathelt, e. t. [ME. rutheku; origin obscure.] 
To fix ; root. 

Gawayn gnaythelj hit bydez .V glent uith no membre, 
Dot stode stjllc as the ston, othej- a stubbe anther, 

That rathded is iJi loche grounde, with rotez a hundreth. 
Sir Gau-ai/nc and the Green Kniyld (E. E T. S,), 1. 2202. 

rathelyt, See rafhlu. 
rather (raTii'er), fidv. [< ME. rafltvr, rctlur, 
< AS. hrathor, more (juickly, sooner, earlier, 
comi>ar. ol’ hrothty quick, soon, early: see 
(ifJr. Of. superl. rdthest (ohs.), < NiE. ratht.'it, 
rafJKsir, sooiu'st, earliest, < AS. Iiratliost : sec 
ralh^.] If. More ((uickly; quicker. Seejv/f//i. 
udi.. 1. — 2f. Earlier; sooner. 

'Jliilki .^terres that beti clejioil <5teiT«'s <tf the north 
ari'-eti rothir than the <legree <»f bin longitude, and alb* 
tin. .sttiics of the south arl'ion after the «legiee of hlie 
longitude Chnnerr, A*'tio!abe. i 21. 

-\nd 3it f-clial eithe xn to crtlie rather than he wolde. 

Hi/inii'^to etc. (E. E. I S.), j) S'* 

3. More readilx or willingly; with belter lik- 
ing: with pnd'eronce or eluuee; in pref<‘ren<’e, 
ns compared with something eKo. 

Mtn lo\cd darknen^ rather than light, bci.tii'^i their 
dtid« utie ex 11. .bdui ill li*. 

4. In pri'l'erence ; preferablx ; with lietier r*'a- 
sou; beltei'. 

GlXLllsof xonroll. . Notf-i*. . . but go \ i- 
to tliem that '-ell, and bux f<ir jour-« 1 m •• M.i’t. \\\ '* 
1)} I rathi r d\ e then x x 1 1 fr»'ni Iht ‘■c rx b «* *-xm t x « 

r. 1 . (/ . Ill X M, 

Had he XX ho dr« 'x hui li gla«liu e\ er x\ epl • 

\-k rather t(tubl he x Ue hax e -<x eii at all, 
t Jr gi ox\ n m .Natiin s mx --lx rle-* an n<b pt • 

l.otnU loarrltiel 

5. More jiropx'liN : moic x*<»rreetl\ ‘-px-aking: 
more. 

The linxtor b) tills oxerslglit (or <*untiiiign» SH. rather) 
got asiipplx of Iiionej lha'di. I.nteis IV. J 

A * I rlaln xxoiium . bail Kpi nt .dl tb it -In h id, and 
XX nothing bx ttci ed, but raffn r aww \xor'*e MaiK x 2*. 

I tils an ai ( 

^Vlul h does II lend nature, i liaiige It rath' i, but 

Till* nit it-( If Is n.itiir* v/et/. \N Ix i •«.. 

('oxerx-d XX nil ilust and blood ami xxounds and liagg ird 
xxitli f.iligiie ami lioinir. lliej looki d like xi. tnus rather 
than likx xxairiois. Inin t Gi.umd.i, p 

6. ( )n the x'ontrarx: t«* the eoiilrarv of xxliat 
ha- lieeh jii-f -tated. — 7. Ill a gi'eati rxl'*gree; 
inueli: I'oii-nirralily : al-o. in x-oUoipnal ii-e, in 
Some degirr : -(nnowliat: xpialifyiiig a veiii. 

He sought 111 r tliioiigh tin xxoibl, but '■ought In xaln. 
Ami, iiisxx hx ri lluiltiig, ruf/o r fi ar d lie i rl.dii 

Ifrudrn, tr of Mvjd s Mxt lUloiph , 1. 
al, o( . oiir-e lu inaile 111 - I oiii t to Euth . ami thx Gin- 
end, he rat/n r baxked hlin uji in It. 

II II >tiiite, iildloxxn, J) 37. 
8. In -oine dx'irree or inea-iire : sninew hat ; iiioil- 
erately • u-iiallx xjualifx mg an adxorb or an ad- 
jectixe; a-, -ho is Ml f//x ;• pi ot ly. [(’iiiellx ml- 

An I'ldi m ciuiiii Is .a rather Intxixsting though vx-iy 
xhriy plaxx to xi-ii. The C' ntari/. \\\M 

[Ill till" ^x•ll-^ often iifs'-d Iroiii. allx, In .insxxx i lug a <|Ui - 
til'll, as an enipbatn allbmatixe. 

‘Do xon kuoxx the III ixoi'r house '' •• Rather," ii jdli d 

till bools Mgiiilixuntlx, .is jf Iix h.id sonie good rei-onto 
reiiii riibi'i it pir) , n* j 

Had rather, ''ce to han rathi r, umler hme — Lcct ra- 
ther. Si e/wM.— Rather better than, hmim xxbat m ex- 
cess of i.itbi r iiioie tb III 

I’lxi- hnmlixd ami llftj musket i « i rathir h-tfer thitn 
three to tiiix* G R Ii. Janux Aii.ih Nxil, p. 

Rather . . . than otherwise, sn' f<th>riit-. —The 
rather, bx .So much the more ; chpex-Mllx , for lictter ix .i- 
Pon , foi piiticubir cansx* 

Vou me come to me in liappx time . 

Ttt< rather foi I h.ix e miui- spoil in liimd 

Shal., T of the s.. Iiid , i. ‘.11. 
This I th'‘ rathi r x\ rile, lint xx x tniix l.iunx tlix i e m x* other 
Tarts uf the W urld tlnn those x\ lilcli to iih at e kiioxx n. 

Ral.ir, i liriMiixlx'-i. p. :.o, 

ratherish (raTIl'iT-ihli), mlr. [< nillur -f 
-/s7(i.] to a small o.xtoiit; in some 

degree. [Colloq.] 
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Lavalettc is rathcriih ngainst Popish temporality ; Gen. 
Guyon is rather favorable to it. 

Neio York Trilnmc, April 22, 1SG2. 

Eathke’s duct. The Mullerian duet when it is 
liersisteiit in tlio male. 

Eathke’s traheculse. Sco irahccula. 
rathlyf, atlr. [ME., also ratlidij, radii/, radlichc, 
< AE. Iinedticc, qtiicltly, liastily, speedily, < 
hr.Ttli, quick: see ralld.] In a ‘rath manner; 
quickly ; suddenly. 

Tliomns rnthely x'pc he rase, 

Thomas of Ers^ddounc (Child’s Ballads, 1. 100). 
R) 8D xvc noxv full raiUn, rest here no longer, 

And I shall tell jou full tyte, and tary no thing. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), I. 772. 

rat-holG (rat'liol), ». 1. A liolo gnaw’cd in 

w’oodwork, etc., by a rat or rats. — 2. In jtrinf- 
ititi, same as pit/eonhok, C. 
ratholite (ralh'd-lit), n. Same as peefoUtr. 
rathrioe (raTii'rip), r/.and )i. [< ME.*r//f;in>',< 
AS. ncth'ipc, hr!vi)np(\ oarly ripe,< lineiJi, quick, 
+ ri))o: SCO rafli^ and ripe. Cf. rareripe.'] 
I. a. Early rijie; ripo before tlio season; rare- 
ripe. [Obsolete or jirov. Eng.] 

Sucli as delight in rathn'pe fruits. FuWr. 

Rathripo barley, bmley xlerlvexl from a king siicces^Ion 
x>f cixxps on xxann giavelly soli, pxi that it ripens earlier 
than exunnion liailey under dlllercnt circiiinstanecs. 

II. tt. A rarcri])e. [Obsolete or jirov. Eng.] 
ratifiaf, ratifiet. «. Obsolete forms of ratnfta. 
natification (rat'i-li-ka'sliqn), n. [Early mod. 
Ik ra(iJieano)i, < OP. ratijitvitiou^ rafi/tcaritniy F. 
ralt/iettfioit = Fr. ratifinthon — Sp. raiijlvaeiou 
— i*g* rtilijieavao = It. ntlifteazionc, < ML. 
raldieiifioiii ). < ratijienre, raiify: see rali/tf.] 

1. Tim net of ratifying: the aet by whieli a 
eonipxdent aiitliority giv<*s satu'tion tnid vjdid- 
ity to sound liing done l»y anotlnu*: also, tin' .state 
of being ratitix'xl; eonlinnation : as. tlio rnf/fiVi/- 
fion of a trx’aty, or of a x*ontraet or protnise. 

Tilt* kxng uf Eiigl.iiid p«nt -p- Nicholas Tarexx , knight, 
in ist»'i *»f bis Imr'-x'-i, tind Diict**r smijp'.oi^ («> Bonontx*. for 
Hu* $atniraei"n «»f llir Ix-igiic xnnclmb-xl nt ("aiubiax. 

Hall. Hxn. VIII.. an. 21. 
it xxas argin d bj Muniox*. Gx-ny, Hoxx«-l. Elb'iy, and 
mx "••If tli.xt lix liix- iiiihIi rn ii*- igi* «.! Europx* the rxf/i/N*xf/x'«.u 
XX IS x**i|is|ib xx«l .is thx* .ix*l xxlilx-li g.iVx’ xniiditx to a IH-Jtx, 

until xxbb'ti it XX .Is not obligato]^ 

./••y'iT'-oi, .\utobb*gripiix, p. P’.. 

2. In /xra*. t III' axlopt ix>n 1»\ a px*r.*sxni, .us binxiing 
upx»n liini'*i*ir. x»f :in ;m'I pn'\ loiisly xlone in hi- 
name or x»n In- bx'lialf. or in -ueh rx'lation ilml 
hx' inayx'lniin it a- iloin* for bi- bontdit. al- 
tbougb xloiM* niHb*r sin*b «*irx*uinstjinxM's a- 
uxtiild nxxt binxi bini eXx'x-pt by lii- snbscxpu'nt 
consx ni, jis in tbx' x-a-x' x)f an ax*t xbme l>y a 
strangxM' baving at tin* .saiin* tune no autliorify 
(x» tix*t IIS bis ngx'iit. XU* by an agent not baving 
adxMpiatx' nutborily Ixixlxx tlie act. Inttnlbrn to 
r.illfx is 11 . d tixi-x-s itx ihx.iclxT txK'onstltiiti' a ralillcatiou, 
foi ail iicci-pi.ihx I of tin- tx -nits of thx- tn l tnn} Its-lf be 
xohxiusixx* iip.n tin pxilx Eiit aknoxxbdgx* of all the 
mall ri d X hciiinst iin I H U ti<iu*in\ iixc'-at) in onli r to 
m ikx a raillb* ition bimlliig.- Ratification by a wife, in 

a ili*(*l.iratlon xoMi.itli m ub- )>> a \x Ifx* in ]>rx -xiice 

«»f a just I till* px .n•••(h••l liUHiiand In-ltig ab'x nt) th xl a 

xli mI i-Im* lia* I'M .-iitx-.i lias lo-x n nrxdx* fr< xl>, and tb it hIio 
b.is m»t III • n Indtix i .1 tx> male- it In lu r htisii.ind t hrougb 
foict- or fx ir - Ratification meeting, in ihi* i nitxii 
.^t.itx s. a pollt Ir.xl mx X t lug callt d for tin- piirpo-x* x>f x'\- 
pre-'ing appioxal of thx iioniin.ition'x in tdx- In .% political 
p.irtx, and of creating enihnslasm for thxlr siipp.irt 

ratifier (lal'i-ri-. rl. ». One who or t lull wldeli 
ratilb’s or sanx*tixnis. 

\n(ii|nit> forgot. <*u‘:|oin not kiioxxn. 

The M ami plops of i xerx xxord 

.''7co/... Hamlet. i\ 10'*. 

ratify (nit'i-n), r. t.i pnd, nml p|>. rafijinf, 
jipr. rafiji/iinf. [< OF. raft Rur, F. rahtitr:=z I’r. 
Sp. Fg. ratijirar = It. rttfifiran . < ME, ra(tjirarf\ 
x'lnilirtn, ratify, < E. rafit.s, li.xx'il, settlexl, + 
-tinin, i i'aetn, inakx'; sx'x* raft- anxl -f//. ) 1. 

Tx> xonilirni ; est.ibli'sli ; sx'ttb* eonelusively or 
nutln>ritativx'ly ; nniki* x*ertain or lasting. 

W f liaxx* ratified to tin iii thx* horib-r-* x>f .lintca, 

1 .Mac. xi ;:i. 

rovenaiils xxlll be ratiiitil and oontiiincxl, a** it xxx*ti' by 
the .stxgJan xnth. Haeon, Tolitix'al Uaiilx's, It., Iaj»1. 

-Shaking hamlo XX Itli em)dias|s. . . . as if tlic) xx xix' rofi’- 
/•riny point' i-olxmii Ic.igiie anxl eoxxn.snt. 

Chiirfafte liront', Shlrlej, xxll. 
2. Txr valiibitf> by soiin* fxirinul act of jipprovtil ; 
ax'cx'pt anil sanetixrn, a- .sonietbing done by an 
agent or a rcprx-sx'ntative ; eontirni as a valid 
Jiet or ju’oeexliire. 

'llijs Accoiil and final Teare gignx'd b\ Imth Kings xx-ns 
ratified bj tlielr Ixxo elxlett .Sons. 

Haler, riiixxnlcle.s, p. 127i. 

A Koleiiin cxiiiipnct let us rati/y, 

Anxl XX Itiie&a cv’iy puxrci that ruU'S tlie «ky. 

i’cjv, Oxlys’sey, .\lv. 


ratio 

The unfortunate king, unable to make even a protest 
for the rights of his son, xx’as prevailed on to ratify the 
agreement. Slubbs, Const. Hist.,’ ^077. 

Ratifying convention, a convention held for the pur- 
pose of ratifying certain measures, acts, etc.: speciilcally 
used in United States politics of the conventions held by 
the several States of the American Union for the juirixose 
of ratifying the Federal Constitution of 17S7. 
ratihabitiont (i'at'''i-lia-bish'on), h. [= Sp. rati- 
hahicion = l^g. ratiliahiguo = It. ratiahizwnc, 
< LL. raUhaJ)itio{n-), ratification at law*, < L. 
raids, fixed, settled (see rate-), + hahcrc. have: 
see hahii.] Aj^proval, as of sometJiing cloiie or 
to bo done; jxrccedent or subsequent con.seut; 
sanction; confirmation ofauthority or of action. 

In matters criminal, rrtfiVxo&ifion, or approving of tlic 
act, docs always make the approver guilty. Jcr. Taylor. 

^ To assuio their full powers, they had letters of commis- 
sion or of ratihabition, or powers of attorney, such as xx-ere 
usually furnished to proctors or representative olllcers. 

Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 747. 
rating^ (ra'tiug), n. [Verbal n. of rata^, r.] A. 
scolding. 

rating^ (iTFting), n. [Verbal n. of ratc"^, r.] 1. 
A fixing of rates; proportionate distribution as 
to charge or compensation; determination of 
relative values or riglits. 

The loss by any rnllxvay company of Its xvhole share of 
thi.s tiafile, in consequence of being crippled in competi- 
tion liy regulations as to ratiny. 

Conlcmjiorary Rer., LI. 78. 

Tlie folloxx Ing table of rxTn’/i^7^x anxl of the number pen- 
sioned nt each rate shows how tlie allowance is distrihiitcd 
among Invalid survivors. The CenUmj, XXXVIII. (2jt5. 

2. Classification according to grade or rank; 
d(*l(‘nnimition of relative standing; hence, 
l ank or grade. The rating of men in the naxy signifies 
till* grade in xxhich they are rated or entered in the ship’s 
books. The rating of ships is the division into grades (sco 
rate”, n., 8) liy xx'lilch the complement of olllcci'S and cei-- 
tain alloxxaiices are determined, 
ratio (nVsliiO), n. [< L. ratio, a reckoning, ac- 
cimiil, calculation, relation, refx'i’once, reason, 
eti*., < rert, ]ip, ratus, think, deem, estininte: 
si'o ratr'^, ami cf. ration ami reason, from the 
.same ]j. noun.] 1. The relation between txvo 
-imihir magnitnde.s in rc'^pect to quantity; the 
rolalion between two similar quantities in re- 
.spect to how’ many times one makes so many 
tnnos tlif‘ (>thei’. There is no intclllglhle (inference 
bi’lxx I * n a ratio iiimI a (inoticiit of similar (piantitix's ; they 
me simply txxo moilcs of exi>ic«sion connected xsith dllfcr- 
( nt associations. But ji x\-im conti-nrj' to the xihl usage to 
}*ni.ik of a nitio a® a i|nantity — a ns.cge leading to Intoler- 
abb* x-ompllcatlons. IhiiH, instead of saving that tlie mo- 
mcnimn of a mx>xltig particle Is the jaoiliict of its nauss 
Into Its xx'locltj — !i timdc of oxpres-sion both coiixcnient 

anil pliil j 'll leal — the older xx rlti is saj tliat the momenta 

of Ixx o pai tides are In the componiid ratio of thxlr masses 
and xilocitiis. This language, xxhich btlra>s scxcial er- 
rois of Ingle, js nuxx disused : nltliongli some xx r iters still 
persist Jn milking immhers Hie onl.x suhject.s of lulditlon 
and multl))llcalloii, By inathomallclaTisi ratio i« noxx con- 
ceived and sjiokcn of as synon>mf)Us with pioth nt. 

Tlie nnmbers which specify a strain aie mere ratiot, 
and arc thcixfoic Imh pendent of units. 

J. J>. Fieritt, I nltRand Th>sical Constants, p. 45. 

2. Frojxortion of relations or conditions ; coin- 
ciilont aoyccim'nt or variation ; corrcspoii- 
dcncc in rate; equivalence of relative move- 
Jimnt or eliange. 

'J’lure has bcLU a ccxnstant ratio kent hctxvecn the 
‘itiingx-ne) of merc.mitlle restraints and tiie stringency of 
xxthxr restraints. //. .^jk'nccr, Social Statics, p. 

3. lienson: eanse: often used tm a Latin w’ord 
in eurrent Latin jihrases. 

In this consists the rnfio and essential gioirnd of the 
gnspd dodilm*. irofcrffi/id. 

4. In nntsinti aennsties, the relation botxveon 
tlie vilirat ion-numbers of tw’o tones. It is the 
physical or mathematical representation of tiro 
intx'fval betwexni them. — 5. In viril lair, an ac- 
eonnt ; a eause, or the giving of .iudgment there- 
in — Alternate ratio, the mtlo of the first to the tliird 
or llu- second to the fourth term of a proportion. — An- 
harmonlc ratio, f^cx* nn/irirmomc. — Aiithmetical ra- 
tio. See nn'f/inn fiVa?.— (BiangC-ratlO. See chiinye.— 
Composition of ratios, the uniting of txx o or mote sim- 
j>K' ratios Into xme, by taking the product of tlic aii{x*<-e- 
dents Sind the pi-oduc’t xif tlie conscxiucnts. — Compound 
ratio. Sex* n<»7'oufixft.— Consequent of a ratio, sce 
cnii^ei/uenf — DlrCCt ratio, (u) A ratio not inxersc. (f*) 
Looselx, a direct and slinidc mtio; as, tlic xvelglits of liodies 
arc ill till* direct ratio of their ina'^sc^ — that i«, thx' x\ ciglit 
x>r one Is to that of unotlicr as the mass of the fn'.iner is 
to that x*f the latter. .\lso direct jiriyiortion . — Direction 
ratio, duple ratio. See the qnaiifxing words. — Dis- 
similar ratios, unequal (luoticnts.— Division of a ra- 
tio. See (fxViVmn.— Duplicate ratio, a ratio of ?<iuates. 
'I’lie x)ld xx ritei.s, Instead of saying tliat thx* xllstancc pa.sscxl 
over by a falling body Is projiortional to the srinarc of the 
time, Bay that the sjiaces are in the duplicate rnlio<! of tlio 
time.s.— Inverse or reciprocal ratio, in math., the ratio 
of the reciprocals of txxo ximintUics. — Irrational ratio, 
a ratio of fuirds.— Measure of a ratio. See measure.— 
Mixed ratio. Soemi’.rf(M. — Modular ratio. Sce?m)(f- 
t/fer.— MultlpUcate ratio, a ratio of poxvers.— Oxygen 
ratio, in niiiirmf., the ratio bctxvcen the number of oxygen 
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atoms belonging to the different groups of acidic or basic 
compounds fii the composition of a mineral. The oxj’gen 
ratio of silica, sesquioxid, ami protoxid in garnet is 2 : l : i. 
—Pedal ratio, in anc. j>ros., the proportion of the num- 
ber of times in the arsis to that in the thesis, or vice versa. 
The pedal ratio ^Adyo9 rrodiKoO is usually either equal or 
i<(orrh>;tlimic ratio (1:1), diplasic or double ratio (1:2) 
or hemioUc ratio {2 :3-1 :U). Besides these three, the 
ordinarj’ pedal ratios, two others were anciently recog- 
nized— the trii)lasic or triple ratio (1:3), and the epitritic 
ratio (3:4=1; 15 ), The dochmius, legaided as a sin- 
gle foot, had n pedal ratio dilferent from all these (3:5; 
w- I Isorrhythmic, diplasic, hemiollc, triplnsic. 

epitritic, and doclimtac feetare feet having thepedal ratios 
just named. Sco/oot, 11 , irrational, riofthm. — Prime and 
ultimate ratios, phra‘:es first introduced, at least in a 
system, by Newton, who prcfei-red them tn the terms 
suggested by his own mctliod of fluxions. The method 
of prime and ultimate ratios is a method of calculation 
which may bo considered as an e.vtonsion of the ancient 
method of exhaustions. It may he thu< evidained: let 
there be two variable quantities constant!) iqipioaching 
each other in value, so that their ratio orquoticnt con- 
tinually approaches to unity, and at la^t diileis fiom 
unity by less than any assignable quanlit) ; tlie ultimate 
ratio of these two quantities Is said to lie a i-atio oqua!- 
itj’. In general, when ditferent varialde quantities re- 
spectively and simultaneously approach other quantities, 
considered ns invariable, so that tlio differences l)etwecn 
the variable and the invariable quantities liecome at the 
same time less than any assignable quantitj’. the ultimate 
ratios of tlie variables are the i-atios of tlie invarnble 
quantities or limits to wlilch they continually and clrmd- 
taneously approacli. They arc calleil jjrimc }‘nli»s or ulti- 
mate ratios according as the ratios of the varialdcs are 
considered ns receding from or approaching to tlie ratii>s 
of the limits. The first section of Newton s “ITiuciina ' 
contains the development of prime and ultimate latios, 
with v.arions propositions. — degression VTith 7/ ra- 
tios. Seejiro^/rc.^.^'on,— Quadruple ratio, the i-ati*) of 4 
to 1 . — Quadruplicate ratio, a ratio of fourth powers.— 
Quintuple ratio, the ratio of to 1 .— Ratio cogno- 
scendi (L.), a reason.— Ratio decidendi (R), in law 
the ground or reason on which a judicial doci‘'iiMi is con- 
ceived ns procec'ding. The effect of ^nch a drei-inn .1 
precedent or evidence of the law is largcl) dependent on 
the ratio decidendi, Inch is usually uuliented in the opin- 
ions of the court, hut often obscuiol} or uitli conflict, 
hence what was the i*atio decidendi h often a question foi 
commentators and tevt-writers —Ratio essendl (L). u 
cause.— Rational ratio, a I'atio between latimial quanti- 
ties.— Ratio of equaJity. See equnlih/. —"Rtitio of ex- 
change, in poUt. ccoii,, the prupfiriion in which a glscn 
quantity of one commodity may he exchanged for a ghtni 
quantity of another, espeelallj when the comniotHtus cor- 
respond in form and inode of mea«nreinenl us, the uilio 
0 / exchange between g(dd and siher, or hetween w heat and 
barley. 

■NVhen I propoacd in the nv«t cdltl«in of this bonk to use 
Rrrh’o 0 / Exchange instead of the word laltu, the « \nres 
Sion liad been so little if at all cmplojed !)y Engll-h I.c on- 
oinists that It amounted to an innovation. . . \ > t ratiu 
is uiiquestiuuably the correct scientific term, and tin. only 
term whloli is stiictlj and eiitirclj comet 

ir. iS. t/cr'Ojv, Theor)' of I’oht neon . p ‘“'4 

Ratio Of greater (or lesser) inequality, the mtio of a 
greater quantity to a lcs'*ei one (or of a K'iser to a gi cat- 
er).— Ratio Of Similitude, in genm , (lie t.atlo i'Ctween 
corresponding dimensions of similar figure*. •<oc lunuu- 
f/irfiC.— Ratio SUfllciens (L.). Same ns rvficwnf reason 
(which see, under rco'on).— Reciprocal ratio, .''amc ns 
inverfc rtrh'o.— Simple ratio, (a) A ritio l>ctwecn first 
powers, ib) A ratio not compound.— Siibduple ratio. 
See Suhduplicate ratio, an invei-ic ratio of 

sqtiaics In all names of ratio indicating the liivei 
slon of tlie latio): a^. the gravltj of two eciual ma^'-cs i* 
In ilm subduplicote ratio of tlieir distances from the gia\- 
itating center.— SubmulUple ratio, tlie ratio which 
exists lictwcen an aliquot part of any numiier <jr (iiiaiitU> 
and the number or quantity itself : thu^, tlie ratio (ff a to 
21 is submultiple, 21 being a multiple of ."..—To cut a 
line In extreme and mean ratio, ■‘see extreme. — 
Triple ratio, the ratio of 3 to 1 . 
ratiocinant (rash-i-os'i-nant), ft. [< L. ivit/o- 
cijntti(f-)Sy ppv.of ruftochidn', TCtison: tvo ra/tO’ 
cinrttc,] Kcapoiiiiig — Ratiocinant reason, t^eo 
reason. 

ratiocinate (rasU-i-os'MUit), r. 1 .; ])rot. and 
pp.rcifforinftlff!, ppr. rnt'wcinatnuj. [< L. rnlio- 
cinattts, pp. of rdtiocinari (> It. racinrtnan’ = Sj). 

• P^.mc/ot*ri/r(r = P. ?vffior///rr), reckon. (Munpiito. 
calculate, consider, deliherato, ineditate, rea- 
.son, argue (cf. raiiorinium, a reckoning, a com- 
putation, > It. raziociitio = Sp. Pg. rdriociiiio, 
reasoning), < rafh(ji-), reckoning, rcasoti: see 
ratio, rcaiion.'] To reason; from two judg- 
ments to infer a third. The word tisiially ini- 
jdies an eluhorate deductive operation. 

ratiocinate (rash-i-o.s'i-nat), a. [< L. ratioct- 
natiis, x^P- of ration'iKiri, reason: see the verb.] 
TJoasoned about. — Ratiocinate reason. See rea- 
son. 

ratiocination (rash-i-os-i-na'shon), u, [< P. 
raiiocUmiion = Pr. ruciocinacio == Sp. racutcina- 
cion = Pg. raciocinagao (cf. It. razinrinnmeuto, 
raziocinio, reasoning), <Ij. rea- 

soning, argumentation, a syllogism, < ration- 
nari, pj). ratiocinaiiif^, reason: see ratiocinate.'] 

1. The mental process of passing from the cog- 
nition of premises to tlio cognition of the con- 
clusion; reasoning. Most writers mnhcraffocfnctfmn 
synonymous witli reasoning. .T. H. Mill and others hold 
that the word is usually limited to necessary reasoning. 
The Latin word is esjicclally applied by Cicero to pioba- 
blc reasoning. 
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The great instrument that this work (spiritual medita- 
tion] Is done by is ratiocination, reasoning the case with 
yourselves, discourse of mind, cogitation, or tliinking ; or, 
if you will, call it consideration. 

Baxter, Saints’ Rest, iv. S. 

The schoolmen makea third net of the mind, which they 
call ratiocination, and we may stile it the generation of a 
judgement from others actually in our understanding. 

.^1. Tucker, Light of Nature, I. i. 11. 

Ratiocination is the great principle of order in thinking ; 
it reduces a chaos into harmony; it catalogues the ac- 
cumul.atiuns of knowledge; it maps out for us the rela- 
tions of its separate departments; itputsusin the way to 
correct its own mistakes. 

J. 11. Xeuinan, Gram, of Assent, p. 273. 

2. A mental iiroduet and object consisting of 
premises and a eonelusion dmwii from them ; 
inference; :m argumentation. 

Oan any kind ot rofiacinafton allow Christ nil the marks 
of the Messiub, and yet deny him to he the Messiah? 

South. 

Ratiocination denotes properly the process, but, Improp- 
erly, also the jiroduct «t reasoning 

Sir ir. Ifamilton, Ixigic, xv, 
= Syn. Reasoning, etc. See inference. 

ratiocinative (rash-i-os'i-nsi-tiv), a. [< F. ra- 
tiociiiatt f, < L. of or belonging to 

reasoning, syllogistic, argumontativo,< ratioci- 
naif, reason: see ratiorinate.] Of the nature 
of reasoning; pertaining to or connected with 
the art of reasoning. The word is misused by 
strijie modern writers. See ratiocination, 2. 

Tin conclusKtn attained tin.i*.! per saltum, and with- 
out ,inj thing of rotiorinotur pioit'<‘». 

^ir M Hate, Oiig. of Mankind, p. 61. 

The ratioonatirt' meditativoncss of his char.acter. 

Colcndge. 

\ca1n, it not uiifii‘i|ucntl.\ happens that, while the keen- 
ness of the ratioematire fnciilt) onaldes a man to see the 
ultinMtv roMilt oi a complicated pioblcm in a moment, it 
t.vkc'' } j-ars for lain to embrace it ns a tmtli, and to recog- 
nize it ns an item in the circle of bis knowledge. 

./ //. yeinnan, Gram, of Assent, p. 159. 

ratiocinatory (rash-i-o.s'i-na-to-ri), a. [< ra- 
f/ortnafi +-ot//.] Samous ratiocinatirc. [Rare.] 

ration (rfi'^hon m* rash'on), n. [< F. ration = 
Sji. radon = Pg. racao, n^'do = It. ra::ionc. a 
ration, a rate or nllowanec, < L. ratto(n-), a 
eah ulation. reckoning, lioiifM* in ML. a com- 
puted ^hare orallowane(*of food: see ratio, na- 
son ( v.’bieh nredoiibhdsof iv/7to«),and ef. raU-.] 

1. All allo\\an««<* of means of stibsisteneo lorn 
lixed pon«nl <»f tuin*; specifically, in tlio unny 
and na\\. an allotment or apjiortionment of 
jnovisious tor daily consumption to eaeli olh- 
<M i .Mini man. or ol forage for each horse, oiH- 
ce!<' rufioiis .lie generally conimutc*! for ft money p.iy- 
nunt at .1 ptesri ib< cl nite . ntid t^oIdiiTs’and e.iilors’intions 
Ilia) i>e pirtlv Ml wIimII) commuted under some circiim* 
fltances. 

2. Any staled or ii.xed amount or quantity dealt 
out ; an allowance or allotment. 

At this laie (two )ears niid a half for three vowels], to 
ina<itcr the whole alpliabct, ronsoiiants and nil, wonhl be 
a task utter fm the centiirlal adole.scciicc of ^lcth«3elnh 
than for our less liberal ration of years. 

Lonctl, IlarvMrd Anniversarj'. 

ration (nl'shon or rash'pn), r. 1. f< ration, 
n.] 1. To supply with rations; provision. 

It had now liccumc evident that the nnuy could not be 
rationed hy a wagon train over the single narrow nml nlmost 
lnipa‘'sable road between AlilllkeirB Bend niul Perkins’ 
plant.ition. U. S. Grant, Personal Memoirs, 1. 471. 

2, To divide into i*atioiis; distribute or apimr- 
tion ill rations. [Karo.] 

’rile presence of hunger began ; tlicy beg.in to rirfiowout 
the hre.'ui. The Xation, March U, Ibil, p. IGO. 

rationability frash'^qn-a-biFi-ti), //. [= Sp. 

ranonabitiitad = Pg. ranonabitHladc = It. ra- 
rionahititd, < LL. rattonabilt(a{ f-).v, < rationahili.f, 
rcasounblo; soo rationahlc.] Tlio pos.session of 
roason, a.s the distinctive itttributo of man. 

Ratiouabilitu. being but a faciiUy or epccincal quality, 
is n substantial part of a man, because it is a pari of bis 
detlnition, or his C'-^eiitlal dlllcrcnce. 

Bramhall, ii, 24. {Dacies.) 

rationabie (rash'qii-a-bl), a. [=OF. rationahlc 
=s Sp. rarionabtf = Pg. ranonarcl It. razion- 
abth , < LL. ratiouahitin, reasonable, rational, < 
L. nffto(7^-)»7*eaHoii; see mtsow.] Reasonable, 
as an agent or an act. 

she was, I take It, on this matter not quite rationahlc. 

Miss Edgeworth, Belinda. \xvi. 

rational (rash'on-al), a. and n. [I. a. < OF. 
rationcl, rational, F. ralionntl = Pr. Sp. Pg. ra- 
cional = It. razionalc, < L. ra/ionatix, of or be- 
longing to reason, ralionuh reasonable, < ra- 
fio(n-),Yoai*vn: acc ratio, ration, rrafion. II. «, 
< OP. rational, K.'Mlt. rationale, a pontiiical stole, 
apalliiiin, an oi’nainentworii overtho chasnblo, 
ncut. of h. rationalisiy rational: see L] I, a. 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or springing from the reason, 
in the souse of the highest faculty of cognition. 


rational 

He confesses a rational sovrantie of smile, and freedom 
of w'ill in cverj’ man. Milton, Eikonoklastes, vi. 

Devout from constitution rather than from rational con- 
viction. Macaxday, Essays, History, p. 394. 

Contradiction . . . must be absurd when it is regarded 
as fixed, and rational w'hen it Is regarded as supeiable. 

Veitch, Introd. to Descftitcs's Method, p. clxxviii. 

2. Endowed with reason, in the sense of that 
faculty whicdi distinguishes man from the 
bruto.s: as, man is a rational animal. 

It is our gloiy and happiness to have a rational nature. 

Lavj. 

Are these men rational, or are not the apes of Borneo 
moie wise? Citizen of the World, let. x. 

He [man] is rational and moral according to the organic 
internal conformation of his mind. 

Sivedenhorg, Christian Psychol (tr. by Gorman), p. 72. 

There has been an idea of good, suggested by the con- 
sciousness of unfulfilled possibilities of the rational nature 
common to all men. 

T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 207. 

3. Couformable to the precepts of reason, es- 
pecially of the practical reason; reasonable; 
wise. 

You are one 

Of the deepest politics I ever met. 

And the most subtly rational. 

B. Jonson, ilagnetick Lady, iil. 4, 

He had his Humour as other Men, but certainly he was 
ft solid rafioim^ Man. Uoicell, Letters, I. vi. 17. 

His bounties are more rational and moderate than be- 
fore. Goldsmith, Vicar, lii. 

4. In ariili. and alg.i (u) Exjiressible in finite 
terms: applied to exiiressioiis in which no ex- 
traction of a root is left, or, at least, none siielv 
indicated which cannot be actually performed 
by known processes. Tlie contraries of these are 
called surd or trrnfionaf quantities. Thus 2, 12^, -9, are ra- 
tional quantities, and f'JTetc., aie irrational or surd 
quantities, because their values can only be approximately 
and not accurately assigned. (?;) In Eiiclid^s “Ele- 
ments” and commentaries, etc., on that work, 
eomraensnrablo with a given line, in senses (a) 
nnd {h) rational (Latin rafionah’s) translates Greek 
expressible. Itmay be lemaiked tJiat some inconvenience 
arises from the fact that words deiived from Latin ratio, 
i»riginnlly signifying an account, arc used to translate 
wouls connected with Greek Aovo?, whose original mean- 
ing (ft woiil) is entirely different. 

5. In anc. pmv, capable of measurement in 
tonns of the metrical unit (semeion or mora). 
A rntuinal time (;^poio? prftoi) is a time divisible by this 
unit witlmiit remainder. Tims, disemlc times (times of 
two semeia) aie rational, wlille iiTatfonai times (xpoi-oi 
.lAo-yot) can be expressed only by fractions (ns II, 2i, 23) 
of n Bcmeion.- Geometrically rational, algehrnic.— 
Rational and integral function. See function.— 
Rational certainty, cognition, cosmology. See the 
nouns.— Rational class of functions, a class which is 
relative to a gronp of operations piodnced by combina- 
tions of additions, subtiuctions, multiplications, and divi- 
sions —Rational composition, in logic: (a) The compo- 
sition of elements which only differ ns % iewed by the mind, 
and not ns they exist, as (he composition of essence and 
existence, of heing and iclation, etc (6) The union of 
several objects so far as they aic hiought together into or 
under one concej)!.- Rational derivative. See derica- 
(uv.— Rational formula, see chemical formula, under 
cAruij’cnL— Rational fraction, function. See tlie nouns. 
— Rational horizon, (a) The astionomical horizon. 
(&) The limits of rational knowledge.— Rational Infer- 
encet, a ratiocinative Inference or syllogism.— Rational 
instinct, an innate idea, or natuial belief.— Rational 
knowledge, (n) Knowledge of an object through its 
cause or causes. 

The knowledge why or how a thing is is termed the 
knowledge of the cause ; phiiosophiLal, scientific, rational 
leiuncledgc. Sir 11'. Hamilton, Metaph., iii. 

(6) Knowledge springing directly or indirectly from rea- 
Foil, and not from experience.— Rational mechanics, 
tlio science which establishes and puts into shape the 
laws of motion.— Rational number, a number expressi- 
ble as an ordinary' fraction, in contradistinction to a 
continued fraction.— Rational power, proposition, 
ratio, ote. See the ntmns.- Rational psychology. 
See Rational theology, theology so far 

as drawn fiom a priori ideas.— Rational transforma- 
tion, the transformation of ft geometrical continuum 
into another, so as to make a one-to-one correspondence 
between the points of the two, except for a finite num- 
ber of exceptional points. =5yn. Rational, Reasonable, 
sensihlc, enlightened, discreet, intelligent, sane, sound. 
The first two words are somewhat ditfeient, according 
as tliey refer to persons or tilings. As to persons, ration- 
al is the more speculative, reasonable the more practi- 
cal tei in ; rational means possessing the faculty of reason, 
while reasonable means excx’cising reason in its broader 
sense, in opposition to unreasonable — that is, guided by 
prejndiec, fancy, etc. In fever the patient may become ir- 
rational and give irrational answeis ; when he is rational 
he may through weakness and fretfnln^ss make xmreason- 
ablc demands of Ids physician. As to things, the distinc- 
tion continues hetween the narrower and the broader 
senses : a i-atinnal proposition is one that might proceed 
fium a rational mind ; a reasonable proposition is one that 
is marked by common sense and fairness. It is irrational 
to look for a coal-mine in a gianite-ledgo ; it is xmreason- 
ablc to expect good work for poor pay. See absurd. 

II. d- 1. A quiddity; a universal; a nature. 
Tims, in the first quotation “the world of rationals" is the 
ratloiiul world, the system of general or possible entities. 
The conception is I’latonic. 

Ho, the great Knther, kindled at ono flame 
The world of rationals. Yoimg, Night Thoughts, iv. 
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the indiviilHnl to exist only in tiie race, so tho former looks 
upon tile iiuliviiiiml reason ns bnta finite manifestation of 
the universnl reason. .... 

ir. Jl, S(nrieif, EUtics of Natursillsm, p. 18. 

2 VJccIrs : (a) Tiio brcfistplate of tlie Jewish rationalist (rash'oii-al-ist), «. [= F. rfifiomi- 

vioef »n.o 'rnUnufll for tllO .ICWlSll lliffll- Ui^tG := Sp. Pff. T(tCionft(iSfn =S It. r(1*,lO)f(tIlSf(t — 


This absolute end, prescribed by Reason nccessmily and 
a priori, which is for all rational beings ns such, can be 
nothing but Reason itself, or tho Universe of Nationals. 

11. Suln\ncl% Mctliods of Ethics, p. SG2. 


liiffh-pricst. The name rational for the Jewish liigh- 
priest’s breastplate (IIci>rcu’ chushen, an ‘ornament, ac- 
couling to others n ‘pouch' oi ‘receptacle ) comes from 
the Latin rationale, a mistaken tianslation in the A ulgntc 
of the ord Aoytoi* or Aoytioi* in the Septuaglut, etc., mean* 
ing an ‘onicle* or ‘oracular instrument,’ with allusion to 
the consultation of tho Uriiii aiul Tliuminim. Honco — 
C?;) A square pinto of gold, silver, or embroi- 
dery, either .iewelcd or onainolcd, fonnorly 
ivorii on the breast over tho oliasublo by bisli- 
ops during the colobratiou of mass. Also 
ioml and ratiottulc in both senses. 

But upon the English chasuble there was to bo Been, 
more or less often, up to the fourteenth century, an nppen* 
dnge, the rational, na beautiful ns becoming, uhleh Is never 
found adorning the same Anglo-SiiNon vesture. 

Jtock. Church of our rather?, i. SCI. 

rationalG (rash-o-iuVlo). a. [L., iiout. sing. of rn~ 
fioualts, of or bolougiug to reason, rational: see 
rational,] 1. The rational basis or motive of 
something; tlmt wbicb aeoonnts for or eNplnins 
the existence of something; reason for being. 
The ralioiinh- of jour seluiuc Is Just : 

“l*,aj tidl here, liiere piu>iJe jonr pleasure 

Ring and Rook 

Thoroiighh t<» re.allze the tinth that with the mind ns 
willi the bi"!> the urnaiiU'iital jiieeidi's the useful, It h 
needful to gl.incc at its. rnUcutoh. 

li. .V;vjircr, r.tlucation, p i"'. 

2. A ratiinial explanation or staleim*nt of rea- 
son*'; an argiinu'iitalive or tlieorctical noeotiiit : 
a reasoned I'xposition. 

I admire that there is nut a nifonudr to regulate surh 
tritlmg m-ciilenlp, i\iiiih coiMime much lime, ami is a ie- 
pU'cli to the gitvMtj of t-(» great e an ah'-embl) uf hiIkt no n. 

/’irf»/n, IMnrj, .No\ it, lu.*.. 

sun e tlie religion of <inc fccms m.nlm '.4 unto miollu r, 
to atloid an ace«»unt or rnfnomf*' of old nlis no 

Hgid reader •''ir T. /Inninr, [ indmii.d, i> 

rio’ologicnl dogma P mdhing In llic aotbl but a rafn.uittr 
iif (lie relations In alilclMlod place*< IIIium If toaardi u** In 
the >e*tj act e»f rvwdlng Himself 

C\>n1i iitj‘«rari/ lit i , "l.'i 

3. Same ns ratinnal, *J. 

rationalisation, rationalise, I'ti'. niiiu,,- 

ah:atnni, etc. 

rationalism (rasli'ou-al-izm), u. [= F. ratm* 
hiili'siia = Sp. I'g. rarumaltsiun = It, uKionah.'- 

iun — i\,raiwnati'siuif'>; as jvifooK/t + 1. 

In geni'nil. ailliereiice to the su]ir<*mney ot rea* 
so!i in matters of be!i<*f or conduct, in contradis. 
tineiion to llic sulimission of reason te»auth«ir- 
ity; thinking f»)r one’s stdf. 

I’rom thcinlhiileearl.ihlHt> of <*pltilon tmrgn*at urlter^ 
deduced the necc'dt) of tolcnitlon In tin* place of pero. 
eiUU'ii and e»f rnti‘o»a/if//i In place of <il>c<lle‘uce to author* 
Itj JxfUe Rng. Thought. II. \ I. 

2. In tlKol.: (a) In general, tho subjeeliou <if 
rcliLMous do<‘tn?ie and Scriptural interpretation 
to ilic te.st of hiiiiinii rcMison or undcr.staiidnig; 
tlio rejection of d<igmatic autliority as against 
reason or conscience; ratinniil latitinic of rcli* 
gious thought or helii-f. 

What fuemed most in imdecl the dogma of the diurch 
from depr.iuat Ion rcall) h'fl K I'lUnmt clefe-nce ng.itn»l the 
scholastic rfgi(»nnfi'7;i (.’uirtf, 1'1 j11u« of Kant, ji. i't. 

(hi More specilicully, as used with rcfelciici' to 
tlie modern scliool or jiarty of nitionalists. (lint 
system of doctrine which, in its cxlreiiu* form, 
denies the existence of any authoritative and 
snpernatunil vcMdation, and miiintaiiis that tlie 
human reason is of itsidf, and unaidi'd by spe- 
cial diviim inspiration, adeiiunto to ascertain 
all attainable religions truth, a? a ihoobiglcal pj«' 
tcin ratlomillsm regard** the reason ns the pole, llnal, am! 
adequate arbiter of nil rellgloUH question-, and is tlius op. 
posed to whlcti mahitnlus llieevhtt nce In man 

of a Pfdrlliial fMnvtr Iraieeendliig cilivt-muion ami the 
re.a-onhig faciilt>. A« a doctrinal P>Ptem, U Itieliides the 
doctrines fomid'sl uixmi rilloliallfilli jihllo-opli) ns a po-J. 
lulut«*. and embraceH a denial of the authority «if Ihu.StrljM 
tuie ami llm pupernatund origin of I'hrStlanltj, but main* 
talus as at lea**! prcib d»le oplnbins the exKleiici' of a (Jtid 
and tbe liniiinrtallty <»f the ptml, nml as Imll-pnl.dde facts 
the great jn incij»iLS <if the iimnd hm. As an liiti-iqiret.v 
tion of .‘^crlpliue. It holds that the Scripture- themsilie-. 
riglilly Interprete.l, eornduprate ratloindlMii and tlm- it 
eliminates from them all Mipermitiind ehtiieiilp. The 
tinn Is. honeier, om* of poinen bat i ague linpoit uii'l Is 
iietd with MtrlotH mmlllkd meanings In modem poleiuU.d 
tlieobtgy 

3. In nntaiih., the ibictrine <»f a priori eogui- 
tioim; the do'drine tlmt knowleilgi* is not all 
produced by tbe action of outward things ujion 
the sonse^*, but jiartly arises from tin* natural 
adaptation of the mind to think things that arc 
true. 

The fm-m of Jlatwimlism nhlch Is nnw in the a-cemlant 
rcpemhles the theoiy of iialund evidutlon In this, that as 
the latter flmU tlie race more u-al tlinn the Imllvldiial, and 


. Sp. Pg. 

D, G. Dan. Sw. radonaUst; as rational + -/.*?/.] 

1 . Olio Avho follows reason and not antbority in 
thought or speculation; a believer in tho su- 
premacy of reason over prescription or prece- 
dent. 

There is a new sect sprung up among them, and these 
are the ratioMffhVtj:; and u hat their reason dictates Ihem 
in church orstaieRlamls forgood, until tliey be convinced 
with hetter. CMrciidon, State Papers, II. xL, Introd. 

2. In thcoL, one who applies rational criticism 
to the claims of siiponmtural authority or rev- 
elation; spocifically, one of a school or party, 
originating in Gcnnnny in tho eighteenth cen- 
tury, wIjo maintain as an nltimato conclusion 
that tho human reason is of itself, and unaided 
by special divine inspiration, adequate to ascer- 
tain all utlahniblo truth, and who accordingly, 
in interpretation of the Scripture, regards it as 
only an illuslratioii and aftirmation, not ns a 
divine revelation, of truth, f'ico rationuUsmy 2 


(/,). — 3 , A bclii*verin inetaphysieul i*ntionalism. expli 
MO rationalistic (nish^pi-adisMik), o. [< ration- j 
Ik, II. all'll -w.] Oforjicrtainingto rationalistsor de.i i 
rationalism; confoiqiinble to or eharactonzod tund: 

iiy rutiomilisin : ns, lYif/oMo/tAf/Vopinions; i\ ra- y^vtionally (rash'qn-al-i). adc. In a rational 
inieriu'olation, manner; in consistency with reason; reason- 


ratline 

2, To subject to tho test of reason; explain or 
interpret by rational principles; treat in tlio 
manner of a rationalist: as, to rationalize reli- 
gion ortho Scriptures.— 3. In aVj.y to free from 
radical signs. 

IL intrans. To think for one’s self; employ 
the reason as a supreme test; argue or specu- 
late upon tho basis of rationality or rational- 
ism ; act as a rationalist. 

If they [certain theologians] rationalise as tlic remaik* 
able school of Cambridge Plnloiustsrnf!'o?mhVcd, it iswitli 
a sincere belief that they are only biinging out the full 
meaning of the doctrine which tliey expound. 

Leslie Stephen, Rug, Thought, ii. ^ CO. 

To rationalise meant to apply tlic canons of our limited 
enlightenment to the unlimited ranges of actuality. 

\r. Wallace, Logic of Ucgcl, Prolegomena, vi. 

In order to know, in any wide and large sense, we must 
rationalize. 

Henry Caldcncooil, Xew Princeton Rev., Ill, 23. 

Also spelled rationalifie. 

rationalizer (rash'on-al-i-zer), n. One who 
rationalizes, or practises tho methods of^ the 
rationalists; ono who tests doctrines, princi- 
ples, etc., by the light of abstract reason, or 
wbo employs reason alone in interpretation or 
lanntion. Also spelled rafionati&rr. 

Iko many other rationaloers, he (I’hoinns P>urncl] fan- 
1 himself to heconllrinlng instead of weakening Scrip- 
tural nuthoiRy, Leslie i>7(7»7iirn, Eng. Thought, i. •) 8. 


Prom (he imhllcAthm «*f the tcs.-ijs of Montnicnc we 
ina\ d.it«- the liilhieiic«* of (h.at giftrd and e\ur tidal ging 
wlui guuliLilU eltcvted (lie tU‘'tuteti4*n 
nf the belli f In wlUhcraR. W»/. RatidimlPm, 1. 111. 


ibly: ns, to speak rationally; to behave r«- 
tinnaUy. 

rationalnoss (rash'on-ul-nes). n. The state of 

, • .• 1 .... ...Ul. 


+ -. 1 /'] Sail, .•■'as attwiialMic. <'i>f Nvl>o ro.c.vcs rations, one xvlio receives 


rationalistically (riisli'on-a-lis'ii-Iail-i), <ti!i\ 

III n rat loimlistic ninninT. 
rationality (rash-<piial'bli). ». F« radona- 
ItO = Sp. ranonahtlad 'z= Fg. rnnonalahutc = 

It, ritzionalitd,<. kk. ratonnthtait-)''', rea>onn- 
bli*nc‘*'^, talbui:ili(y,< D. rafionali’^. rca’-onnblct 
sec rattouitl.] l! The rational fiicuUy; the 
power of reasoning; po.ssc>.sion of rca^-on; in- 
t»dltg4‘liec. 

iJ.mI lia- lindi rattnintht'i the commcui porM<>n of man* 
kind. J'f' d. More. 

\i », (he liJgln -t and ino«t Impmv.d p.irt* nf nitnmnL 
tfn arc friqmntl) ciuirtit In the eiilmigh men!>* ot n lein* 

4 lotH hnaglnatlim, and Kul>mit to It? ob-tinale but drill* 
forj dktatiMii*. O’/unn/fT*, Vanity of lK>ginatlz(iig, xi. 

2. The clinraetor of being ralioniil; nc«M»r. 

<lancc with rciiMui; rcaMUinblcncss; congrn- 

ity; litness. 

Well dlncled Intention^, wlio^e ratv-nalitiet will not 
In tr a rigid examhiatbui. .s’lr T JIrtnrne. 

•U mai i\o giMKl. and il cand*. noharin, ’ Pthe plea for 
main avtl-ui- whhii luaie Fcarccl) more rntbrnfi/iO/ than 
WMi>bljM)t a piloted ?tniie. 

II Sj^^iieer. I’rin. of SoiioL, App. A. 

3. The exercise, result, or iiuunfcslution of r( a- 
son; rational principle, motive, or eau'-utioii; 
ba'-is in reason. 

An <•— »j the “/♦nfi.ui'ifiO/**! ni-torj.” . . . Inwhieh 
hPtori lurepre-eidid nsn “stVuggle towards rational free- 
II. .s’«P;inVl, Mind. XIII. -U"*. 

The^olld Idack >ole, ea»t. wc?ald. wlthoiil ratiotutlilyni 
(he l»t‘he*>l <*t n fe\> pcou«dr«ls The Centttnr. WX.OTG. 

rationalization (ras!i^pn*jiI-i-zaVhpn), ». f< 
ratfonatizr *!■ -fifif»M,3 1. *rho act of rational- 
izing; a making rational or iiiteUigiblo ; sub- 
jection to rational tests or jirinciplcs. 

Iwsom argiH’i vcr>’ atroiigly !i» favour of the famous 
Ftof\ *d *' WliJllIngton imd liH and rejevt** the rntu’H. 
ttUziitom whkli explain'* tlie kgviid bj FUppmlng W hit- 
tlngloirn fortiiiu** to ImX'e been made in the viwngt i of ii 
mtdkeval Lalermirch.inl-»e<i*l. /.’nri/e.L’nL.XXIV.br.O. 

2. In adf., tho proce.ss of clearing an oqiuition rati-weight, n. Same as rctli-welyht. 


salarv, < ML. ralionariuf:, relating to accounts, 
an accountant, < L. mfm{/t-), a reckoning, an 
account, ML. tillowanco: see ration.] Of or 
]>erl.Mining to accounts. ' [Kavc.] 
ration-money (nVshpn-inuiFi), n. ^ioney paid 
us commutation for rations, 

Ratitce (ru-il'tO), n.j)l [XL., fom.pl. (sc. .ivest 
birds) of rntitns: see ratitr.] One of tlie ])nTno 
divisions of birds, including the ostriclios, ens- 
sowarios, omiis, and kiwis; the group of stni- 
tliious birds, as contrasted with CarinadCt to 
wliich all otiicr existing birdsbelong. The Ante 
f.T nre tllghtlc??. with umre or U?5 nidhnentar>* wings; 
till* stcninin k n llattcnvil or concn'o-convix buckler-llko 
Ikmu*, without n keel, developing from paired Interal cen- 
ter'* of oR'Ule.Ttlon. Asvocl.'ited with this condition of the 
Ftermim Is n Ppecl'il conflgiinitlon of the Boapulnr arch, 
till* fcnpnla nmt cor.tcold meeting nt n serj* obitiBC nnglc, 
or w Ith nearly coincident axes, and chw Ides being absent 
or dcfeetlxe. The bones ot the pnlntc are pecnllarly nr- 
nuigcd. the pter^goldsnrtlciilntlng with thy bitslsphenold 
in a manner only pamllcUd In Cnn’iiaL-r In the tlnnmou?. 
The (’relaeeoUB genus IlesjH'rornd was ratllo In Bternal 
clmrarterts but Is excliid* *l from Ilatitir by the possession 
of teeth. Tho families of IhhigL'nti’t/r usually recognlred 
nreU\cStrnthiom<lir,Ithei(t/r,Casuar\iil/r,a]Mi.\ptrryiri(l/c: 
the genera nru .S*tnif/iio, Jlhca, Caintnriu<t nml Vrimmif, 
twnl .\j>tenjx : the sjieclos are few, 'Ihc extinct XeW’Zca* 
laml mons (/b’lmmiV/iidvr nml ralnpfentyhUt) nml the 
Matliignsear -/.V'/"nii7/u‘r/.T arc nlso Jlatil/r. The name 
was InlnMlueed by R. Merreni in 1813; it pas-fed .almost 
iiiinoliccd for some > ear?, but has lately come Into almost 
iJiilvcr?al use. 

ratitfite (rnt'i-lut), rt. [<rnf»ft + Samo 
as ratitc. [Karo.} 

ratito (rfi'tit), a, [< XL. radlia^, < L. rntitns, 
marked with the figure of a raft, < rafis, a raft.] 
Kaft-broasted. ns a bird ; having a flat breast- 
bone orstenniin with no keel; having no keel, 
ns a breast-bone; cenrinate; of or pertaining 
to tlio Idifit.r. 

ratiunculo (ra-slu-nng'kul), ». [< XL. *radun- 
vnhis, dim. of L. ;vtf»o[a-), a lYitio; see ivtfm.] 
A ratio very near unity. 


from railical signs. 

Also siiclled rationalisation. 
rationalize (I’ash'pn-iil-iz), r.; pret. and pp. 
raftonalizdl, pi*r. rationahznuj, [< F. ratio- 
iialt<(r; as rational + -irc,} I. fma.s*. 1. To 
make confoniuiblc (o rmisoii; give rationality 
to: cause to be or to appear reasonable or in- 
telligible. 

r.n-cMiis tills IIS (hat n llglon was dix Idcd by thcRo- 
maiiH Inlo three pirts lhem>lh*dog>',orU'gendHlhat hud 
<h-cendMl friMii the juK-tH; the Intel prelalbins or theories 
b) which the phllc-«qdien* emleaumred tn raUnnoloe, 111- 
tei. «*r e\]dnln inxny tlicso bgimds; nml the iltiinl t>r nlll* 
cl.vl rclIgbmsnbM M.inces. LecKy. Eiiiopean Mond**, 1. -120. 

W hen life has been duly ratinnalizeit by pclelice. It w 111 
he M-en that iiinong a num'H duties caro of the body Iphu* 
piT.itixe, II. In r**p. be!. Mo., X.XII, ar>T. 

'Jhe fiiciiltles of tlie tiiliid havo been rntioiialifiK(l Into 
functions «f the inhid ; m) many tort? ot opemttonH, classl. 
lied ns obserxallon denuitid?. 

i/caf'/iroM, ridl. of RelUclIon, II. 2li. 


rat-k.ingaroo(i-at'knii"-i;i!-i-o''),». Akinigaroo- 
riit ; liny spoeips ot 
i/v;)'.i;» 7 /«iiiii.v. Wpo 
put iindpr Idiiijnroo- 

III t. 

r.Ttline, ratlin (rat'- 

lin). II. [Alao pnr- 
niiitly riilUmi, nil- 
lliiiii } foniiPily also 
|•llrr-lillc ; npiiar. < 
ra/l + Hill- (por- 
rii)it(*il to raie-Uiir, 
as if ‘ thin lino’.’); 
n spiinipn’s jopulnr 
nanip, ns if fonning 
liulilors for tlio vats 
to plimh liy. Cf. I). 
nrij'lijii, ratliiip, lit. 

‘ \veb-liue.’3 A'rtHf., 



Katlincs (a. aj. 



ratline 

one of a series of small ropes or lines which 
traverse the shrouds horizontally, tlms form- 
ing the steps of ladders for {roing* aloft sheer 

ratline, every nfth latlinc, wliich is cxtendoil to tlic 
fswJftcr nnd after shroud. 

ratline-stuff (rat'lin-shif), ». Xaut., small 
tarred rope, of from 12 to 24 tliveads, from 
■n'liich ratlines are made, 
ratling (rat'ling), u. A corruption of ratline, 
ratmara (rat'ma-rii), n. [Native name.] An 
East Indian lichen, used in dyeiji". 
rat-mole (rat'mol), a. Same'ns woJr-rat. 
ratonf, n. An obsolete form of rattin. 
ratonert, ». See rattcncr. 

Jtatonia (ra-to'ni-d), n, [NL.] A former genus 
of Sapindaccfc, no\V rcfoiTod to Mataiiha. Sec 
bastard mahotjanriy under ))iahnii(nni. ' 
ratoon (ra-tdn'), n. [Also raffonn ; = Sp. rctono, 
a now sprout or shoot (> refonar, sprout anew, 
put forth shoots again), < Hind, rattniy a socoml 
crop of sugai’-cane from the same roots.] l. 
A sprout or shoot springing up from tlie roof 
of a plant after it has been erop]»od; c'poeial- 
Iv, a new shoot from tho root of a siigar-eane 
tliat has been cut down. Compare . 

n.-uit canes pcncr.ally take more lime tlLan rofoon< to 
cause tho juices to ^'nuiulalc. 

T. Jiotiphlei/, Jamaica Manter's fJul<lc(1^2.»), p ;.44. 
Neil year (second crtipl tlie cane ‘spmnts from the <;(na 
hlc, and is called first rfiMr)«v. . . . The second yc.ir it 
sprouts npaln, nnd is called second rat^oii^. 

Thr Coitunj, XX\^^ 111. 
2. The heart-loaves in a tobaoeo-rilant. Imu. 
Diet. 

rutoon (ra-tbn'), i\ i. [= Sp. jv tontn ^ sprout or 
spring up anew; from the noun : s*m- rntonn, n. \ 
To sprout or send u(> now shoots from the root 
after being croppe<l or cut dovn; stiiil of tho 
sugar-cane nnd some other plant''. 

The cocos cas«avns. rmd pnect potatoes uill ratoon in 
two OP throe years; the neffn> jams are a je irly crop, tmt 
the ^^hllc yams l:i«t hi the prmind for scA'ral year'*. 

T, Hou^dilrif, Jamaica rianltr's (tuiilr, p. ai: 
On thcVppt^r ('oa«t, ntiovo New Orleans it is customary 
to let the stuldile rciff<o/i hut once. In ruha it often ra 
/oojj*glxsuccestivoje:irs', hut tliceaiifhceomes oon'tanllj 
more wooily nnd poorer in {■actharine inalttr. 

Tbe C titiir‘t, \XXy 111. 

ratounf, u. An obsolete funn of nitlru. 
rat-pit (rat'iut), II. All iiicloMiro in wlddi rats 
.ere imited or killed. The ehicct H t.. awertnln leav 
many mt^ a do^ ran kill in a pb en time, or m hicli of tve.i 
or more dops can kill them mo«t rapl<U\. 

rat-poison frat'jMu'zn), n. l. Soim-thing u-ed 
to poi'Jon rats with, ns a preparation of ar'-enic. 
— 2. A West .\friean shrub, Cbaillf tia toncaria, 
whoso soods are n'«p<l to destroy The penufl 
helonp^ to the ChniVftiaer.r, a smalf orrier allied In the 
Celnftrin>‘:r and Hhamnnr^/r. In the U cst Indies Ilam^- 
lia paUnf Is called rat-jioiron. 

ratsbane (rats'bau). n. [< rads, po^s. of tatK 
+ hane^, ns in tunbanc, etc.: sec haut^.l 1* 
Kat-poison. Ai-'Cnious acid is often .so ealled, 
■\Vh#refore . . . ydu rce hy tho example of the Homans 
that jilaj es are ruf ‘’/fin/’ to po\ eniment of comriKUswtah <*. 

J’ri/iin^, llbtrlo'Mastix. I , Iv. 1. 
Wc live like v«Tmlri here, an«l cat up your chef «e — 
YoiirmouMv chee*'' that inmc hut ra'u wouM hUe nt . 
Therefore 'tis Just tlial ratr'xinr pjioiild rtwanl us. 

rifteltrr, Sea Yoyape, Iv. a. 
2. A plant, ChaWftia toriraria. fiee rat-jHii'-an,'!. 
ratsbane (rats'lifm). r. f. ; pret. and pp. 
haned, ppr. ratshnuiufj. [< ratsbaiir, n.] To 
poison \Nitli ratsbane. 

rat-snako (rat'snak). ». A colubrine scriimit 
of the genus J’fifav, p. niurn^us, a native of In- 
dia, Ceylon, etc., attaining a length of 7 feet, 
frequently entering houses. Some similar 
snakes are also called by tho same name, 
rat's-tail (rats'tal), n. 1. Same as rat-tail . — 
2. A slender rib or tongme tapering to a point, 
used to reinforce or stiffen a btir, phite, or the 
like, as on tiie back of a silver .spoon, 
rattf, n. An ob‘'-oletft form of raO, 
rat-tail Crat'tfil), ». ami a. I. In fnrrienj : 
(a) An oxerescenee on a liorsc’.s leg, growing 
from tlio pastern to tlic shank, (b) A disease 
which cati«:cs the hair of a horse’s tail to fjill 
off; also, a horse’.s tail thus denuded of hair. 
Also raVs-tail, 

II. n. Same as raM/nVod.-Rat-taUnio.radlsh, 
etc. See the nouriP.— Rat-tall maCBOt. Suenuderrnf- 
tailcl. 

rattail (rat'tal), ». 1. A fi.sh of tho genus Ma~ 
rntrns, as M.fahricii qv rnprstris ; tho onion- 
fish or grenadier. See cut under ,yarri{rns . — 
2. A horse which lias a tail bare or nearly 
bared of hair. — 3. One of various plants hav- 
ing tail-liko flower-spikes, as the common 
jilantain' ami the riliwort plantain, and vari- 
ous grasses, including species of Potiho'Uia in 
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tho United States and Ischsomum Jaxum (An- 
drojyofion nerrosus) in Australia, 
rat-tailed (rat'tald), a. 1. Having a tail like 
a rat’s; having a rat-tail, as a horse. 

Here comes the wonderful onc-hoss shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, cwc-ncckcd bay. 

0. ir. Ilolmcs, The Deacon’s Masterpiece. 
2. Like a rat’s tail in shape Rat-tailed kanga- 

roo-rat, IlifP^pri/mmis miirinus, an Australian marsu- 
pial.— Rat-tailed larva or maggot, the larva of certain 
sjTplntl Hies, ending In a long slender stigmatopliorous 



U It I ulc 1 M.iCkifit tnil ri> of rritf.t/it ifttax 
Line slioAS n.ittir.il size of fl> > 


t.ill Ilf two ttlcpcojilc joints, forininp an organ which en- 
at>h-< the lni\:i to hicatlie from tlo’ HUrfiice while Ijing 
hl'hlrti in mtnh etc. The lai\:i t»f jyistalif tetuii is an 
ex.unple. - Rat-tallcd sen^ont, liothropt laiteeolotus, a 
\er\ Miumions Amiricin idt-\Iper — Rat-tallcd ShTCW. 
See c/ircic. 

rattan^ n. Si*. rathn. 
rattan'-, ». siml r. Sco ratan, 
rattan^ tra-tan'), n. [Imitative; of. F. rafa- 
imitation of tin* .sound of a drum ; cf. also 
int-tat. ] The continuous bent or reverberation 
of a drum; rataplan; rat-a-tat. [Hare.] 

'I 1k \ h.a«l not procee«led far, when their cars were salulcd 
with the h>Md niffanof a drum. 11' //. 

rattanas (lai'a-nas), n. [Xnlive iinmc.] A 
Uiiicl of coar'i' !-ackiiif' ma.lo in XIn(laga./v!iraml 
Mauritius. 

rattany, a. s.c riitmni. 

rat-tat (rat t.al '). ». Samo as iiil-n-liil. 

A hree/e idwajs Iduw Inp nml playing rat-tat 
W ith the Im'W of the ilhhoii round joiir hat 

LoiccU, Appledorc. 

rat-t*lt-too fr.it'lat-t<i'), «. An iiitensilicd form 
«»f raf-*i-fal. 

The ra(-tt»f.tt,.. of -i dnim wa.s heard In the distance. 

/’/ohidcf/iAirt Time*, ticl. ‘.'4. li''*!. 
r«Ttteen ira-tcn' I. «. [Also ratrtn ; = I), ratijn 
s= i». Sw. Ilati. ratm, < F. raltiir, a kind of eloth. 
= Sp. I»g. /viDmu =: It. rattina ; origin uncer- 
tain : jirob. (like F. rate, mill, spleen) so called 
from it'i loovi* etdiulnr texture nnd likeness to 
a honoyeoinb. < Id?, rat*, lioneycoini).] A kiml 
of .*^^ufV, usually thick and resembling drugget 
or fne7.<‘: it is eliitdly oinidoyed for linings, 
ratten (ral'n>, u, [.\lso rattan, rattan, rattni, 
rott* n, rattan : < mi;. ratan, ratfutn, ratane, < 
or. (and F. im/on, n rat. = Sp. ratan, n mouse. 
< ML. ratain-), n rat: see ru/L C(. Kitten as 
relatod to ru/.] A rat. [Obsolete or prov. 
Eng. and .Seoteli.] 

Thannc ran ther a route of ratanm, as It were. 

Ami snmie injs wUIi hein ino tliaii a liioii<;and. 

Piers rinirman 1155, 
I comawtidc nllc the ratons that arc here nlKiwte, 

'iliat non dwelle In thb place wlth-lnne no wltli-ow to. 

potitienl Pnenf", etc. (e<l. rurnlvall), ji. 23. 
1 he hatd rotforijf 
Had eaten hl» yellow hair. 

Vnutm (Child's D.allads, IV. 11). 
“A Yorkflhlrc hurr." he nf1lrme<I, **wnB ns much better 
than a t’oekney's Ibp a.i a luiirn bellow than a rattan’s 
pfjueak/' Charlotte Tronte, Shirley, p. (>4. 

ratten (rut 'in, r. f. {<raiten,n. Cf. r,] To 
piny inischievoiiH tricks upon, ns nil obiio.xioiis 
person, for the purpose of coercion or intimidn- 
tion. The niemhers <»f n trade.'uunlon ratten a fellow- 
w orkman w ho refn'w w to join Hie union, to obey its beliesl.'*, 
or to pay IiIh •Ini s, by prcrelly removing or hreaking hi» 
tools or ni.achlnrr), spoiling hln muterinlR, or the like, and 
ironically n>«’iihing the inlBchlef to rata. 'J'lie practice 
W.13 nl one prcv.alent In Borne of the ninnufactuiliig 
districts of Great Jtritain 

I’or enforcing nayment of entrance-fees, contrllmtlous 
towards p.iying the femies (dues), as well ns of lines, tho 
Pnift-Gilds made n»e»»f tho verj ineann bo inucli tiilketl of 
In tlie case of the Shelllehl Tradc-Ifnions, namely rafh’/i- 
lo^r.’ tliat is, they look away the tools of their •lehtors 

Pintlish Oildstr,. T. T. S.), Int., ji cxxvli. 
A piece of sulphate of copper put Into an Imllgo-vai 
throws It out of order, liv nxiilhlng the while Indigo und 
sending It— in an iiisoliihle state— to the bottom. This 
Is a method of rattenim/ not unknown in dye-works. 

ir. Crookes, Dyeing and Calico piinting, p. MS. 
Unttening, ns defliicd hy the Report of tho Rojal Coni- 
mission, is *Hhf abstraction of the workman’s tools, so 
08 to pt event him from earning his livelihood until hu Ims 
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obeyed the arbitrary orders of the union." It is satisfac- 
torj' to know that this system . . . was chietty confined 
to Shefllcld and Manchester. 

George Uoivell, Conflicts of Capital and Labor, vii. § 13. 

rattenert, rattonert, [< ME. ratoncr, rnt- 
oiicrc, rat-catcher, < OP. niton, a rat; see rat- 
ten.'] A ratter or rat-catclier. 

A rybifloiir aiul a ratoner, a rakere and hus knaiie. 

Piers Plowman (C). vii. 371. 

ratteri (rat'er), ii. [< roti, v., -f -cri.] 1. One 
who catches r.ats; a rat-catcher. — 2. An ani- 
mal wliicli catches rats, as a terrier, 
ratter" (rat'Or), )i. [< rotl, r., 2, 4- -cM.] One 

who rats, or hecomes a renegade ; also, a work- 
man wlio renders himself obnoxious to a trades- 
union. See ratting, 2. [Colloq.] 

Tile Tssay on Faction is no less frank in its recognition 
of self-interest as a natnral and prevailing motive, and al- 
most cynical in its suppression of resentment against rat. 
frrsnnd traitors. E. A. Abbott, Bacon, p. 84. 

rat-terrier (rat'tor''i-6r), n. A small active dog 
used to kill rats. 

rattery (rat'er-i), n. [< ratter'^ -i- -ij (see -cry).] 
Tho qualities orpraetiecs of a ratter; apostasy; 
tergiversation. [Karo.] 

Such a spectacle refreslies mo in tile rattery and scoiin* 
drelisin of public life. 

Sydney Smith, Letters, 1822. {Davies.) 

rattinet (r.at-i-net'), n. [< F. ratine, a kind of 
cloth (see ratteen), + dim. -cf.] A woolen stuff 
tliiimer than ratteen. 

ratting (rat'ing), n. [Verbal n. of rnfl, v., 2.] , 

1. 'Dll' act of deserting one’s principles, and 
going over to tho opposite party. — 2. In tho 
trades, the act of working for less titan estab- 
lished or demanded prices, or of refusing to 
strike, or of taking the place of a striker. — 3. A 
low -sport consi.sting in setting a dog upon a 
number of rats conlincd in a tub, cage, or pit, 
to see how many he will kill in a given time. 

rattish (rat'ish), a, [< raO H- -islit.] Charac- 
ferislie of rats; Iiaving a rat-like character; 
like a rat. 

rattle! (rat'l), r.; pret. and pp. rnltlccl, ppr. rat- 
lltng. [< ME. rateleii, rattle, clatter, etc., < AS. 
’'lir.Tleliin (cf. Iiriclcliryrt, ' rattlewort ’) = D. 
raletcu, rattle, = EG. ratcin, riitehi = JIHG. 
l■a::cln, rage, roar, (i. l•ass(lll (> Dan. ra.slc = 
Sw. raKla), rattle; freq. of a simple verb seen 
in MH(t. racceii, ratcin, rattle; perhaps akin 
to fir. K/inr'nirrir, swing, wave, brandish, shake; 
jierhnps in part imitative (cf. riit-a-tat, rat-tat, 
III imitation of a knock nt a door, rattan^, F. 
riiliijiliin, in imitation of a ilrum, etc.), and in 
so far comparable witli Gr. /.piiror, a rattling 
noise, oimTiii’, knock, rattle, hiiura'/ov, a rattle, 
h'lmrn/iAir, rattle (sec CriitiiUis, rattlosnake). 

( 'f. dial, riiel.le, a var. of rafffc. Hence ult. riiiH, 
Hiillii.i, riilc.] I, iiitrniis, 1. To give out a 
rapid succession of sliort, sharp, jaiTing or 
clattering .sounds; clatter, ns by coiitinuous 
eanctissions. 

The ijuIvtT ratllcth ngalnst him. Job xxxLx. 23. 

To the ilrcad rattling tlmnder 
Have I given Arc, and rifted Jove's stout oak 
With his own holt, Shak , Tempest, 1 . 44. 

‘'rnrcwell !" she said and vanished from the place; 

The Bhcaf of arrows shook, nnd rattled In the case. 

Drgden, Pal. and zVre., lii. 2S2. 
Swift Astolpho to the rattling horn 
Ills llpe applies. 

Iloole, tr. of Orlando Furioso, .vxxiii. 
One or two [rattlc.snakes) colled nnd rattled menacingly 
ns I stepped near. T. Itooscrclt,T\ni Centuiy, XXXVI. *201. 

2. To move or bo farriod along ^vitli a continu- 
ous rapid clatter; go or proceed or boar one’s 
self noisily: often used with rcfcreuco to speed 
rather than to tho accompanying noise. 

And off my monming-rohes; grief, to the grave; 

For I haue gold, and thcrcfoiu will be brave ; 

In Bilks I’ll ratlle It of cverj’ colour. 

J. Cook, Green’s Tu Quoquo. 
I'll take a good rattling gallop. 

Sterne, Tristram Sliandj*, Iv. 20. 
Wagons . , . rattling along the hollow roads, and over 
the distant hills. Irving, Sketch-book, p. 445. 

Wc rattled away at a merrj’ T)ace out of the town. 

li. I). lUackinorc, Lornn Doone, ,\iv. 

3. To s])eak with uoisj' and rapid utterance; 
talk rapidly or in a cliattering niaunov; as, to 
rattle on about trifles. 

The rattling tongue 
Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Shak., M. N D., v. 1. 102. 
The girls are handsome, dashing women, without niuclt 
information, hut tidkers. 

C. I). Their rilgrimnge, p. 183. 

II. trnas. 1. To cause lo make a rattling 
sotind or a rapid succession of hard, sharp, or 
jarring sounds. 
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Her chain she rattles, and licr whip she shahes. 

Dryden, 

Hattie his hones over the stones 1 

He ’s only a pauper whom nohndy owns ! 

T. Noel, The Pauper's Drive. 

2. To utter in sliarp, rapid tones ; deliver in a 
smart, rapid manner: as, to rattle off a string 
of names. 

He rattles it out against Popery and arbitrary power. 

Su'ift, Against Abolishing Christianity. 
The rolls were rattled olf; the short, crisp commands 
went forth. The Century, XXXVII. 400. 

3. To act upon or affect by lattUiig sounds ; 
startle or stir up by any noisy means. 

Sound but another, and another shall 
As loud as tliinc rattle the welkin's car. 

Shak., K. John, v. 2. 172. 
These places [woodlandsl arc generally strongholds for 
foxes, and should ho regularly rattled throughout the sea- 
son. Encyc. lirit, XII, 30;!. 

4. To scold, chide, or mil at noisily; horato 
clamorously. 

If my lime were not more precious 
Tlian thus to lose It, I would rattle thee, 

It may be beat thoo. 

Jteau. amlFL, Honest Man's Fortune, v. 3. 
I to Mrs. Ann, and, .Mrs. Jem being gone out of the 
chamber, she and I had a verj' high bout. I rattled her 
up, she being in bed; but, she becoming more cool, wo 
parted pretty good friends. Pt'PVS, Diary, Feb. 0, IGfiO. 

5. To shako up, unsettle, or disturb by censure, 
annoyance, or irritation; bring into an agi- 
tated or confused condition. [Colloq. orslang.] 

The king hatli so rattled my lord-kcepci that he is now 
tlie most pliable man In Dnglaiid. 

Cottinnlon, To Stralford (lCo3), <i«otod hi Hallam's Const, 

(lii&t., 11. 

I'nple.asant sttirics came int<* my head, and I remember 
repeating to ni>i'clf moio tlian once (candor Is better than 
fcliciti of phrase), “ Ik' careful, nou : don't get rattled! " 

.^Iffnnfic Jfou(/di), LXIV. 110, 

rattle^ (rat'l), a. [< Mlv ratfh\ a rattle, < AS, 
^^hrietch i in comp. ItrtVtclwjjrt, ‘rattlowort.’ a 
plant in whoso pods the seeds rattle: = JTD. 
nitdc, 1). ratvl ■= G. vasseU a rattle; from the 
vei*b; .see raitlA^ r, Cf, (J. ratsche^ a rattle, 
clapper; S\v, rasdcl, clank, elnsli, clatter, etc.] 

1. A rapid succession of sliorl, sharp, clatter- 
ing sounds, ns of intermitting collision or con- 
cussion. 

I'll hold ten Pound my Dream is out ; 

I'd tell It to jou tint for the liallle 
Ilf those eunfomuled Iiriims. 

J‘ru>r, English Ikdiad on tr. of Itollenu'a Taking of Namtir, 

1st. 10 . 

I .ireii’tlike a blrd*clapper. forced (<• make a rattle when 
till MiTiil blows oti me (feuriic \dain I’edi.ld. 

2. A rattling clamor of words; shnr{>, rapul 
Talk of any kind ; hence, r^linrp scolding or rail- 
ing. 

This rattle in the orj'slal hall 
Would he eiii'Ugh to deaf tlum all. 

Cottim (Arhers Eng. (Janier. I. Jls). 
Receiving such a rattle for Ids ftmuer contempt by the 
ih'iliop of I^ndun that lie came out lilubhcriiig. 

llculiii Life of Land. p. (Danes.) 
I chid the ftTvante and nnnlc a rattle. 

Sii\ft. .fourn.'d to Stella. Ix. 

3. An instrument or t«iy contrived to make a 
rattling sound. Thewatclunnii'fi ratlle. formcrlj used 
for gl\ nig iin alann, and the ehlld k loj resembling It, con* 
sist <»f a vibrating tongue slljijilng over tlie Icetli of a 
rutaling ratcbet-« btel, ami finuluelng mueh noise uhen 
r.ipidly twirled by the handle other toy r.Utlcs for 
children, and tbo«5L- used bj <ome primitive ixices forxarl* 
oils purjiOPis conunoiilj consist tif n lin\ oi casing, or e> eii 
aliolluu gourd or shell, witli or » itliout a handle, contain- 
ing loose pebbles or other hard objects. 

The ratllcfi of I-l.s and the cjmhrds of llnislle.T nearl) 
enough resemble eacli other JUtlri'ih 

They \ pc Ilattle't of the shell of aeerhdne frulle In u hlch 
the) put .stones or (fr.dnes, and call them Maraca.of uhich 
tiiey haue gome Ruperstitious conceit. 

J'urchas, Pllgi image, p b.J7. 
Pehold the cliild, by Natuie'R kindly law, 

Pleased uith a rattle, tickled uilh a »itra«. 

Po]>e, Essay on .Man, II. 270. 

4. One who tiilks r.ipiilly niid widioiit moil- 
oration or fonsiiloration ; a noisy, impertinent 
talker; a jahliorer. 

She had not been brought up to nndoi-stand the propen- 
sities of a rattle, nor to knou i«i how many idle as«crtions 
and impudent fal6cIiood« (he excess of xanity ulll lead. 

Jane Avden, >orth.inger Abbey, ix 
They call mo their agreeable Itnttle. 

iinUUmith, •'she .'ttoops to Comner. 
It may seem strange that a man uhou lote u Ith vt> niucli 
persjiieulty, vivacity, and giace bhonld have betn, when- 
ever ho timka part in conver‘‘alion, an einiity. noisj, blun- 
dering rnh/c. Macaulay, (loMsmitli. 

5. Tlio crepitneniiim of llio true rattlesnake, 
eonsistin;,' of a series of lioriiy epidormie colls 
of an undulated j.yramidal sliajie, articulated 
one within the other at the extremity of the 
tail. Sea rdltlcsniikc. — 6. («) An annual herb, 


Uliinanthvs Crisia-gaXJi, of meadows and pas- 
tures in Europe and northern Asia, it attaehes 
itself by its tlbrniis roots to tbe roots of living grasses, 
etc., thus doing miicli damage. Its calyx in fruit is or- 
bicular, infiated but flattened, containing a capsule of 
simiiav form rvith a few large flat, generally winged seeds. 
Tlds is tlie common or yellow rattle, also called locally 
jKmvj-gmKs, penny-rattle, rattlehags, rattlcbox, and rattle- 
penny. (6) One of the Old World louseworts, 
Pediettlayis palimtris, the red rattle — ^The rattles, 
(a) Croup, (by The dcntli-raitlc. 
rattle" (rat'l), v. 1 . ; pret. and pp. rattled, ppr. 
rattling, [A hack formation from rattling, a 
corruption of ratline but taken as a x'erbal 
noun in -ing, whoiice the assumed verb ratlic.j 

2^aul., to furnish with ratlines To rattle down, 

to seize or fasten ratlines on (tbc shrouds of a vessel). 

rattlehags (rat'l-bagz), ». See rattle^, G («)• 
rattle-barrel (rat'l-bar'ol), n. In founding, a 
tumliling-box for castings, used to free them 
from sand, andsonioiimos to remove tho cores, 
rattlebox (rat'l-boks), n. 1. A toy tliat makes a 

rattling noise : 
a rattle.— 2. {(() 
Aplantjthoyel- 
lowrattlo. See 
rutile^, G (n). 
(I>) Any of the 
North Ameri- 
can species 
of Crotiilariii ; 
cliicfly, C. ,w- 
gitlalis, a low 
iicrb of sandy 
soil in tho east- 
ern half of tho 
United Stnto.s. 
Tho seeds rat- 
llo in the in- 
flated leatliery 
pod. (<■) Tli'o 
calico - wood, 
snowdrop-, or 
silverboll-troe, 
Ilalr-eiit tetrn])- 
tera; so named 
from its large 
dry fniil,whicli 
is'liony witliiii 
and conlnins a 
single seed in 
caeli of it.® 1 to 
.t 4 cells. .See 
JIalesia ami 
ctdifo-irnnd . 

A giddy, chattei- 


rattleskull (rat'l-sknl).?!. Same as rattlcpate. 
rattlesnake (ratT-snak), n. [< rattle^ 4- snake.] 
A venomous serpent of the family Croialhliv, 
whoso tail ends in a rattle or erepitaouhim; a cro- 
taliform or solenoglyphic serpent, orpit-vipor,ot 
either of the genera Crolalus and.Crotaloplionis, 
These poisonous reptiles are confined to America, where 
there are many species. Those whose head is coveicd on 
top witli scales like those of the back belong to the genua 
Crotalus; others, with the top of the head plated, belong 
to Crotalajihorits, Cattdisona, or Sistrnrus. Tlic former 
arc tbe larger species; both are equally venomous, inpio- 
portion to their size, and both have the pit between the 
eyes ami nose characteristic of all the pit-vipers. (See cut 
under pit-vijier.) The rattle is an epidei-mal or cuticular 
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Hinilcr Pnrt of n Rattlesnake, shOHini; tlie rattle, with seven 
••rings” and a ••button.** 

atructiire, representing thce.xtremeof dcvelopmcntof the 
horn or sjiine in which the tail of many other serpents 
ends. It consists of several hard horny pieces loosely ar- 
ticulated together.so thatwhenrapidly vibrated they make 
a peculiar whirring or rattling noise. Rattlesnakes are 
slnggisb and naturally inolfensive reptiles, only seeking 
to destroy their prey, like other animals. ^Vhen alarmed 
or Irritated they prcpaie to defend tliemselvcs hy coiling 
in the attitude best adapted-for striking n ith the fangs, at 
the same time sounding tho warning rattle, during which 
pjocess both the liead and tho tall arc held erect. Tho 


rattlebrain (rut'l-hruii), n. 

ing pcr.Mm; a nitth'jmtc. 
rattle-brained trai'l-brnml). a. Giddy; clmt- 
t.'i'iiig; whimsical: rnttlc-iiondcd. 
rattlebush (rat'l-busli), «. Tlie wild indigo, 
lla\>li\ttt tmrtiiria, ii bushy herb witli inflatcil 
pods. 

rattlecap (nit'l-kaji), n. A giddy, volatile iior- 
son; a mmicnp: gcmnully said of ii girl. [Col- 

|0I|.] 

rattled (rat'ld),o. 1. Confusi-d; flurriod. [Col- 
loq. or slang.] — 2. Affected tiy enting tlic loco 
or rattlcwced ; locoed. [Western U. S.] 
rattlehead {rat'1-Iicd), n. A giddy, clmltcriiig 
Iiei'.soii; II ratllopntc. 

rattle-headed (ral'l-bcd 'cd ), n. Noisy ; giddy ; 
trilling. 

rattle-mousei (rat 'l-mous), n. [< ralllct -k 
num.'-c. V(, jUttcrtnoasi, rtrannnsr.] A tint. 
Not vnllkc (he talc of the rattle inoufc 

Piittenhmu, Arte of Eng. rocsle, II. 13 118]. 

rattlepate (ratM-jml), n. A noisy, empty fol- 
iijw; a Intliii;: or iini>orlnient elinltcror. 
rattle-pated (rat'I-pu'tfd), u. Same as rattle- 

llUHlftl. 

rattler (rat'lf*r), ». [< ratlfd + -/ri.] 1. Ono 
who lultlcs, or talks away without rctlcctiou or 
('onsidoration; a f^iddy, noisy pcr.sou.— 2. Auy- 
tldii^ wliieh cuuso.s a porson to hoeoino rattled, 
as a smart or stuimin»r bhnv, [Slanj'or colloq.] 
Vml once, when he dhl (his in n manner tliat nmoiinteil 
tu piTMittal, I Hlimilil have given him a rattler fur himself 
if Mrs. llolllnhailnnl (hrounlieihclf betwixt us. 

Dickens, OurJlutanl Kiicml. 

3. A ratth'MJakc. flT. R.] 

Wc li.avulnul ntUlers killed cvcjy year; copperheads less 
fre(jueatly. Sci. -Imor., N'. S., LVI. 6r». 

4. A hip: or hold lie. [rolloq.] — 5. Among 
cutlers, a special form of razor with a very thin 
hlndo, the faces of which are ground to au angle 
of fiftoou degrees.^Dlamond rattler, the dinmond 
rattlesiinki'. 

rattleran (rnt'I-r.au), h. The lower half of a 
fore quarter of beef; a phite-picce. [U, S.] 



R.inlesn vke [.Cri'ttalui tiurijsus) coileil to strike. 

Miukc can stilku to a distance of about two thirds of its^ 
own length. The mcelianisin of the jaws Is such th.it, when 
(he month is nldc open, tlic f.mgs ore erected in {tosition 
for piercing; and, nhen tho motith closes upon tho wound 
tlie fangs have lumlo in the Ilcsh, n tiny stream of venom 
is spirted thiongh each fang into the bitten part. (See cuts 
uiiiler Crotalus and jms nx’/any.) Tho poison, which is 
sncclally modllled s.ilivn. is secreted in a venom-gland near 
tlioangieof lliejaw, and Is conveyed by nvenont-tlnct to tlic 
tooth. It Is extremelydangerons, rcatlily killing the small 
animals upon nhich the snake feeds, ami is often fatal to 
man and otlicr largo animals. It has nn ncid reaction, 
neutrallzaldu hyan alkali, ami is harmless when Bwallow- 
etl, if there Is no Icsioiiof tho mucous membrane, though ex- 
ceedingly poisonous when Introduced into the circulation. 
The Ili“<h of tho rattlesnake Is cdihle, and some animals, 
ns hogs and peccaries, liabllually feed upon these snakes. 
Among tlic hest-known species nre tlic lunded and the 
diamond rattlesnakes, winch Inhahlt eastern ns well as 
cpllier regions of the United States, and sometimes attain 
a length otr>orCfeet; many similarly Inutc ones are found 
in tlie west, among them Crotalus jiyrrhu^, of a rcddisli 
color. Tlie commone.st species of tlie west is tho Jlissouri 
r.altlesnaki*, C. cofirfnrnfiw, very widely distributed from 
tiie Rritisii tot lie Nlexlcan boundary, .\mong tbe smaller 
species nre the massasimgn, Crotnlophurus lcryeunniis{Sis- 
tntrus catenntm), also known as the stdcndjicr, from its 
iialdt of wriggling oldhiuely. One species, C. ccra^^tcs, has 
,a small horn over each eye. 

rattlesnake-fern (rnt'l-sunk-fc*rii), n. One of 
the moonwort.'^ or grape-ferns, /►e/n/r/ttnw/ Hr- 
fjinhinttm, fouuff tlirougli a large part of Kortli 
Auiericu and in the Old "World. The sterile seg- 
ment of the fioml is broadly tilangular, thin ami finely 
divided, and of amide size or often reduced. Tlie name 
Is niiparcntlv from the resemblance of tlie fruit to the rat- 
tles of a rattlesnake. 

rattlesnake-grass (rnt'l-snfih-gn'is), n. An 
Aiucrivan grass, Ghjvcria Canadensis, n banil- 
•somo stout spoeics with a largo pauiclo of 
ilrnoiiing .siiiUolots, wbicb nre ovate, and flat- 
tisb but turgid, like those of Pri:a, tho qttnk- 
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places. Sometimes called tall quakinq-nrass 
rattlesnake-herb (rat'l- 


ing-grass^ It i_s a useful forage-grass in -svet rattlingi (rat'ling), p. a. [Ppr. of rattle\ a.] 

^ Maldng or adapted for makin" a rattle; 
hence, smart; sharp; lively in action, move- 
ment, orinannera: as, rider; ^.rattling 
pace; a game; a girl. 

lie ance toll’d me . . . that the Psnlins of David were 
e>:cellent poetry! as if the holy Psalmist thought o’raf. 
«t»5'rhymesinablethci‘,Hkehisainsillycllnkimi-clankum 

things that he ca s verse. Scoit, Rob Roy, xxi. 

2. Bcwildorinf^ly large or conspicuous: as, rat- 
stakes or bets. [Colloq. or slang.] 
rattling- (rat'ling), «. A corruption of ratline. 
ratton, it. See ratten. 
rattonert, «. Soo raitcncr. 
rattoon^, «. See ratoon. 
rattoon-f, n. Same as raian. 


sDiik-erh), n. The hane- 
herry or cohosh. See Ao- 
i,ra. 

rattlesnake-master 

(rat'l-suak-inas^ter), n. 

One of several Ameri- 
can plants at some time 
reputed to euro the bite 
of tlio rattlesnake, (a) 

The fnlse nloe, Agave Virgi- 
ntVa, said to be so called *ln 
Soutli Cnroliun. A tincture of 
this plant is sometimes used 
for llatulent colic. <t) Accord- 
ing to Pursh, lAatris (carhsa 
nml L. fquarrosaf in Virginia, 

Kentucky, and the Carolinns. 

(c) A species of cringo, Ergn- 
gnim yncc-fvfolhon, also called, 
like JAatris!, hutlon-gnakeroot ; 
but the plants are quite unlike. 

Sec the generic names. 

rattlesnake-plantain 

(rat'l-snrik-piaii'tnii), >i. 

Any one of tlio' three 
Americim species of 
Goodi/cin. 

rattlesnake-root (rat'l- 
sufik-rSt), II. A plaut, I'rnanilhc 


\ \p - 



RnUle«tnAVe-rii istcr 

K»»i.i i/fctrj. /titt’i 
1, upper pTrt 1 f t*ie vicn. 

^ ith the he »*Iv 5. a Ic if, .i, 

a rt'iMcr, \Mtli the linct 


rat-trap (rat.'tvnp), A trap for catching rats; 
also, something resombling or suggesting such 
a trap.— Rat-trap pedal. Sea pedal. 
raucliwacke(rak'\vak; G.pron.rouch'vil^ke),?;. 
[<T., < ranch, spioko (= E. reek), -t- icaclcc. a sort 
<‘f stone consisting of quartz, sand, and mica: 
hCQKocl'c. Cf. //rm/HY/c/.v.] Dolomite or dolo- 
niitic liinostono, containing many small irregu- 


Desolation or destnietion wought by the vio- 
lent action of men or beasts, or by physical or 
moral causes; devastation; havoc; waste; min: 
as, the ravage of a lion ; the ravages of fire or 
tempest; the of an invading army; the 

ravages of passion or grief. 

Would one think ’twere possible for love 
To make such ravage in a noble soul ? Addison. 
And many another suppliant crying came 
With noise of ravage wrought by beast and mnn. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 
= Syn. Pillage, plunder, spoliation, despoilment. Tliese 
words all apply not to the treatment of people directly, but 
to the destruction or appropriation of property, 
ravage (I'av'aj), v. t.-, prat. and pp.rai;«iic(f, ppr. 
rqi’agiiig. [< F. ravar/cr, ravage; from the 
noun.] To desolate violently ; lay-waste, as by 
force, .storm, etc. ; commit havoc on ; devas- 
tate; pillage; de.spoil. 

Cresar 

Has ravaged more than half the globe, and sees 
Jlnnkind grown thin by his destructive sword. 

Addison, Cato i. 1. 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Slingling the ravaged landscape with the skies. 

Ooldsmith, Des. Vil., L S58. 
ssSyn. To plunder, waste. See the noun, 


also i*. albq and r. allis-.iwa. the fir-t at least 


lar cavitie.s, frequently lined with crystals of - - , 

hrown-spar; a characteristic mode of occur- ravager (rav'aj-Sr), ii. [< F. ravageur, < rav- 
rem-e of the Z.-elistein division of tho Permian ravage: see ravage.^ One who ravages; 

in various jiarts of tiermanv. a phnidorer; a spoiler; one who or that which 

scrim Iqriii. raucid (ni'sid), a. [< L. 'VoiicidH.v, LL, dim. Jays waste. 




% 

im 



o. W c. 

iJat'lf'mJ c rr/t {Prrnjvthft 
J, the Infl i7c<-*€n-c : ?, If'ucr j*irt i'etu wiilt ff/i.t »T, 
b. Cte .t Tuttruin «jfh tfi-pupn 


haring some ropiile in North riirolina, ote., ns 
a remedy for snake-hites. .See I'n iianlln t anil 
cnnccr-n-rnl. 

rattlesn;ike-'weed(rat'l-snak-weii), ». Ahawk- 
weed, Iljrrqrhun vnidiiim, of the eastern half 
of the United States, it tins a plcatlt.T sti ni a ftsit 
or two Iiigli, forkhur above into n 1on»e tor>rnlMif n fo« 
yellow licads. The leaver, uhich fire tnarl.ed v. ith pin pie 
veine.nresituntH mostl> at tlicln**-. Tlic«;e tind llie mot 
arc thought to po«-sc«,s j,ji astringent virtue. 

rattletrap (nit 'l-f rap), ». A slinky, rattliugob- 

jpct; esiiogially, a rattling, riekoty voliiclc ; in rauracienne (ro-ras-irn'), »i. 
the plural, objVot^' claltcriiigor rattling against as orscifh'n. 
each other. [Colloq.] 

Hang me if I’d lia’ been at the Irouhh* of convciJng Ju : 
and Iicr ralfle-traj'^ la«t j ear across the <dianuel. 

J/r/. Oorc, Cattles In tliu .\ir \x\ii 


rann(lnlii\, hnui'M*. < raitci(.\ 

i'(»«v.] S:nm* as luaicons. 

Mitliink' I heir the old boitman [(‘haion] paddling by 
tin* uced> ulijirf, uitli ranrid mice, bawling “sculls.” 

Lauih, To the bliatle of I^lliston. 

raucity (ru'si-ti), n. [< F. raucite, lioarsencss, 
< L. raitaia(f-)s, hoarseness, also snoring, < 
rnnens, lioarsc: set* /v/aroa.v.] Ifougbuess or 
lia!>hm*ss of nlfcranco: hoai*soncss. 

The luiriitig of « ureatlied string, and the raucity of a 
trumpet. Hocoo, Sat. Hist., §70o. 

raucle (ra 'KI >, a. [A \MV. of rachcl, raclTc, rash, 
IVarlos^. nKo vtoul, linn, strong: seo rackU, 
roG/.] Cnar*'**; hav^li; strong; (inn; hold. 
[SfYdcIi.] 

.\iild Mothmd Inn a raucle bnigiio. 

V.uru-, I’r.i.ser to the '^cotch Itepreseiitullve?. 

raucous (ja'knv), a. [= F. rauque = Pr. rauc, 
vaueh asl'at.r/oo rs Sp, jY/io'o s Pg.roaro 
= It. raufo, < Ij. niurus, hoarse; cf. Ski. ■>/ rn, 
cry out.] I!tiai'*<*; har*'Ii; iToaktng in vouml : 
as, a latuotis vmcc or crv. 
raucously (ia'ku'»-li), in a raii<*ous man- 
ner: uith a croaking vonml : lioai\ve!y. 
raughtD. An ob'^olvtc preterit aiul iiast parti- 
ciple of 170/7/1. 

raught-t. .\ii obsolvic iiretorit and nasi iiarti- 

cipTo of uel:. 

raun tran), u. A dialoelal form of rof'*. 
rauncei, •>. Sec 

raunceounf, r. t. A Middle Engli^^h form of 
vansfon. 

raunch (riindi), r. /. .Same as ranrh^. 
raunsont, raunsount, ». nml r. Middle English 

f/ii'ins of ransom. 

Ill (li/cing, .ennn 


lioai'sc: SCO row- Bavatou’s operation. See ojicraiion. 

rave^ (rav), v.\ pret.andpp. rtircd, ppr. mna//. 
[< ME. raven, rave, talk like a madman (of. 
5ID. froq. ravclcn, D. rcvclcn, dote, etc.), < OF. 
raver, resver, rave, dote, speak idly, F. rdver, 
dream (cf. OF. ravasscr, rave, tali idly, reve, 
matbiess). = Sp. rahiar, rave, = Pg. raivar, 
rage (of. It. ar~rahhuirc, rage, go rand), < LL. 
‘"rabiorCy rave, rage,< L. rabies, ML. i'abia, rage, 
< L. rabcrc, rave, rage; see rage, n., and cf. rage, 
r., practically a doublet of ravc^. Cf. also 
rwcric.] ^ I. i)iir(ins. 1. To talk like a madman; 
s])oak with delirious or passionate extrava- 
gance; declaim madly or irrationally; rage in 
sjiecch. 

I'ctcr WH5 angry and rel)ukcd Christ, and thought ear- 
iiuslly tlmt lie lind ratted, and not wist what he sayde. 

Tyjidalc, Works, p. 2f». 

Have I not cause to rave and bent my breast? 

Cato, iv. 3. 

Tliree days he lay and raved 
And cried for death. 

llWmm iHorris, Darthly rnrndlso, I. 330. 
2. To talk nhoiit .something with o-xaggorated 
onruestnes*;, and usually with litlle judgment 
or coliorenee; doehiiTn enthusiastically, im- 
moderately, or ignorantly. 


Ho must fight singly to-morrow uitli Hector; and is so 
p)'u]>lictlcally proud tu nn heioicnl vutigcljing that lie raves 
in sa>}i)g hotlimg. Shah.. T. and C., iil. 3. 249. 

riic In onclj eye, and paiiers In cacti hand, 

They rare, recite, and madden round the land. 

Pope, Prol. to Satires, 1. 0. 
3. To proiluce a brawling or turbulent sound ; 
move or act boisterously : used of the action 
of the elementH. 

His l)owrc Is in the bottom of tlic maino, 
thidcr n mightio rocke, gainst which doc rave 
Tlic Turing billowcs In their proud disdaine. 

Spem^cr, F. Q., Ill, viii, 37. 

On one side of the cliurch cvtciuls a wide woody dell, 
along i\ hich raves a large brook among broken rocks and 
trunks of fallen trees. Irving, Sketch-Book, p. 444. 

II. fran.s. To utter in frenzy ; say in a wild 
and excited manner. 

Priilc, liko the Delphic priestess, with a swell 
Pav'd nonsense, destin’d to \)e future sense. 

roj/n^r, Night Thoughts, vii. 590. 


"He'd dcplroy Idm-'-lf. and me l/>o. If 1 »it<uiipti <| t/> 
ride lilrn at such a ratflctrap ns (hat." A ratthtrap ' 'J’Jn- 
quintain tint she had put up with so iniirh unxhius rnr/* 
I'rf'llojtr^ FJ ircliester T/mi*r<, >Hi, 

rattleweed (rat'I-wed), n. A phuii of tlic co- 
nus Astragalus, in miincrous species. It in- 
cludcK various loco-weeds, and is iiresmnably 
extended to Osgtropis in (he Ifocky Mountain 
region. 

rattlewing (rat'J-wing), ». The goldcn-cyed 
duck, or wliistlewing, Clangula glaurion, Al.so 
called xchistlrr. [Eng.] 

rattlewort (rat'l-wcrt), n. [Xot found in 
^n-h; < AS. hnctfhvgrt, ruttletvort. < *hrictdr, 
n rattle, -1- injrl, wort: see rattUt, yort'^.’] A 
plant of tlicgemi.s Orotalaria, Comparo raitlr- 
bor. 2 (h). 

rattlingi (rat'ling), 71. [Yerbal ii. of rattld, r.] 

1. Tho act of inalnng a rattle, clatter, or con- 
timiouK jarring noise. 

The noise of a whip, and the noisc/if tlic rattling of the 
wheels, amt of the pransiiig horhcs, and of the juiiij»lng 
eharfots. .Valium ill. 2. 

2. 


RailSan (F. pron. rd-zou';, u. [F.: see def.] 
A wine of Pordeaux, of the commune of ^lur- 
gaux; its best variety is the uinc of Chateau 
liauKan, often c.xportcd umlorlhe name of Jlau^ 
.^■au-Martfau.t . 

Rauwolfia (raii-wol'fi-ij), M. [NL. (Plumier, 
17U3), named after Looulmrd Itamvolf, n Ger- 
man iKilaiiisl and tniveler of tho si.xfcoiith 


century.] A genus of gamopetaloiis plants of (rav). An obsolete preterit of rive. 

tlio ordV'r.IpofY//////'e/r, tho dogbane family, tribo ^ave^f (ray), v. [< ME. raven; a secondary 


JTntufriar, and (yja* ot tho snbfrilm Itamvolfiar. 
It is tijararterizod bj n ialvtr-«hnped corolla witli In- 
clmled htiiineiiH, an annuhir «i ciHHHliape<l dihk, and an 
ov.aty with two c:irF>' K, each with two ovules, in fruit 
lu coinlug drup ir* /nn and iinUed, often heyoml tlie mid- 
dle. 'ihere me nhotit t2 fipecicK, natives of the tropics In 
Am/'ilc* , \H|a,niiil Africa, also In South Africa. 'Jliey are 
tieis c»r ‘•hrnh'-, /'oiimionly with Huiootii whorlcd leaves 
which are thri o or four in a circle and finely and closely 
feathcr-v< i«e/l 'J’ht* cmaU dowerM uud fruit arc in oymo‘<e 
clnsterH which become lateral aii«l commonly resemble 
timbciH. Most HpceicH arc neii\c]> {Krisonous; some, as 
It. ntli'la, are In n pntc hr cittlmiiioH ami emetics, s^-v- 
end nieiHeinai xperies.with it‘tiunkabl> twisted mots nml 
stems 'ycre ft/niierly scjiamt/ il .is a g/uius OpUioxuUm (I.in- 
inuuR. I7b7). On account of tlicir pi/iduehig both stcjile 
flowers with two HtnmeiiH and fertile flowers wHli live 


form of riven, after the pret. rave: see n'rci.] 
To rive. 

And he woi'ow’cdc him, and slowhehim : ande thanncho 
r.inno to the false emperes, aiule raivV//’ hir evine to tlio 
hone, bat more hanne dide lie not to no inane. 

Gesta Itonmnornm, p, 202. (llalliivdl.) 
rave* (ruv), r. t. [A dial, form of reave.'] 1, 
Sumo as reave, .'1. 

Tlinirfoir I linhl the subject vuino, 

Wold rniY ns of our right 
Jiattlc of Italrinnc.’i (Cliild’s Ballads, t^I. 220). 
2. To tear up ; pull or tear the thatch or eovot’- 
iug froBi (a house): samo asi'cnrc, 4. Halliivcll, 
[Pj’OV. Eng.] —To rave up, to pull up; gather toge- 
ther. [Trov. r.rig.] 


and Cliina as a fcbiifiigc. It, »S’Viij//»nVr««V, tlie hno of 
the Hawanuns. q Bmidl milky tiee witli white fecnned 
branches, is uidfko nil other apeclcs ill itK leafy HcpaK 
^^^sc assailing or attackijig: u.s, to give one a ravage (rav'aj), h. [< F. jv/ivq/e. ravage, havoc, 
rattling. spoil, < ravir, boar away suddenly : see ravidi.] 


. Tho act of berating or railing at or otlier- 

■Jo/. i.. 


n« A llic liaht Iiiillaii Bi.rpiiitn.i.Kl, !i cllmlii r .-.>....1 .. T ( . i i 

with ImndBimu' Ivarri!. the mit <if whlcli iq In Iiiilla «. ' J A toanil", a hole 

■ ■ ■■ ---- - - ny opfimiK iiiiKla hj- teaniif; out or away: as, a 

rqrr in iiu olil luiilding. HqlliwcU. [Pi'ov, Eng.] 
rave"’ (lav). «. [Urigiu olj.Sfure.] Ono of the 
sMo liii'ccs of the body of a wagon or other ve- 


liicdo. 



rave 
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The rair bolts [in a bob-slciph] extend upw’nrd from the 
runners in front and rear of tlio knees, and the raves rest 
between their cjuls on the bottom of the leeess. 

Sci. Avier., N. S., LIV. 130. 
Floating raves, a light open frame of horizontal bars, 
attached along the topof tlie aides of wagons, and slopirig 
upward and outwaid from them. 'J’liey are convenient 
for supporting and securing light bulky loads. J'arrmi', 
Slil. Tncyc., I. G79. 

rave^’t (n'lv), ». [JtE., < OF. rmr, < L. rapn, 
rapiini, ii turnip: .sec rapcK] A tuniip. 

Have, ns brassik for vyne as ille Is fondo. 

rallndiui:, Ilu8bondrle(K. II. T. S.), p. 173. 

rave-hook (ruv'IiVik), u. In ship-carp., n liookcd 
iron tool used when onlnrf^in^* tlio hntts for ro- 
cciving a sufiiciont qiiniitity of oakum; a rip- 
I>ing-iron. 

raveU (rav'd or rav'l), r.; prd.andpp. ravrlnl 
or ravelled, ]»|ir. rareJiaff or rarelhnp. [Former- 
ly also veavet and (a.s a var. of llie noun) revel ; 
onrlymod. E. also "nn/, n/rr//(< OF. riiiler, un- 
ravel, < Tj(t.); < MI), ravelen, entanirlc (E. #a- 
tnvare, Kilian), ravel (Ilexam. Scwel) {uit ra- 
velcu, ravel out, unravel), 1). rafelni, unravel, 
unweave. = Lti. rrirdn, nhfln, rehheln, unravel, 
unweave; ori^dn unknown. There is no obvi- 
ous ooniiedirm w ith (i.rajj'elh, snateli up, rak(\ 
rail'd, a rako, tn'ale for iln\, < snateli: 

see ratf, I. traus. 1. Totantde; en- 

taii;jle; onlwine eonfuseilly: involve in a tan* 
j^ied or knotted mass, •i'' thread or hair niingliMl 
to;.;etln'i' loosely. 

Slcrjn til »f l.iiUs \p the mi/r/'d Sle* ne (flint (•*. llo'.H.silkl 
i'fi.ue .''VifjV . Mnibi lh(fi*b'> ni.;;n, II 2.37. 

r\e r,nr,Ilil n' tn.\ >elb'W leilr 
I "inliig ngnln*;t the u (iid 

(lUn'Sntlif (riilld s n.illnil", II. 1 J) 
Mmnf* gl.md', vblib n^emble rof. //.-./ fiibF*<, foniud 
«'f b.ix nu lit int'inbnuie niid t pitlu II \\ se ilio 

/». I Irc'lde .'•elence, p t***t 

Ih iic* — 2. To invidve; peri»le\; eonfu''i'. 

U b'lt glnr> 's due In him tint i iinld do M'* 

''lu b rnr* fi/ Infrt ln« tie kiintuntUd' WalPr. 

3t. 'I'o treat eonfu-edl\ : pimlde; inmldh' 

Till \ but rarrl it n\t r ln.i«i ly, and plttbu|'nMdl«;uiUfu* 
:ig iiii‘>t p irtk uhr I Miu bobmo >>r H /a /'.v 

4. 'I’o disetitaiiL'h' ; <llsent;a;;o tin- thm.ads nr 
hhi r- of la \\o\on or knittoil fuhne, a ropo, a 
ni.i‘‘S of tant;h’d hair, ete.); draw apart thread 
l'\ I hread ; unraN e! : eommoiiI\ n ith oaf ; in this 
ii'*!' (the e.xaef eoutr.iry o| the iir->t ‘•eti'-n). 
onginall\ ujth oaf, lanl <ni{ eipuNnlent 

In tiiimn I. 

^fu«l I rai</ «’t/f 
u I I d up f"lh ' 

A/.at . !:i< h. II . l> I 
rill ll< tlnti pi. .1 tb. Ir Ii>v. ^ I b'lir « In.b'. 

Ill' iiik’lit ■till rar.'// d u lint till' <1 1 > ri t>< u '•] 

/ ent-'ii, la I'.ip. > su. 

\ fn\.irlt« gnu a lind b< .-a unv. a 1.) In r iinld« «■( « -d 
toll ^lripM|u|tb ^ilk prn4.urid b\ riiflm t Ux g< ai rd « 
di-c.irdol ‘tn. king.. /AMV/.fnr.., ,\.\.\\ II Ml 

n. laf/■^/a^. 1. 'I'll hei'iiiiie entangled or 

‘'iiarled, U" the emU o( luo'.o and dangling 
thread*-, or a ma‘-H of Inos.- htiir. Ilenei- — 2. 
'i’o heiailije in \ uU ed or eonfu-ed ; fall into per- 
plexity. 

As ) na na« lad h» r b'V. friua Idai, 

I.< «t it hlmabl riir/-l mi.l li<- g.h.d t«> m.'Im-, 

\<>u mii-t priMlde to txitinai It mi an* 

.s7„it . 1, o. of \ . ili -j .'.1 
'I HI b) (III Ir nil ti p- rpb \lllf-^ IlMnlVld 
Iln > run-/ in-di . »llll h ri»'-h i d 

»/«/e'a. *- A . I .o'. 

3. To eiirl np. as a hard-tnisted thread. 
daniir^fni. f Seoti'h. ] — 4 . 'I'o hei-ome mil |sted 
or disjoined. ;?s the outer threads of jv loosely 
made fahne or tfie strands of a roja-; hceoim' 
disjoine.l tliread l»y thread; fray, as a garment 
at the edges: eoinnionly ^\ilh oaf. 

I riiri'll i/id, n« fjlk*- doth, jo rlib' I'aUnaif. 

nine* — 5. To suffer grailual disinte^Tation 
or dneay. 

I»(>V aij lord rai^-ll m/f ' dn'i* la- fn t ’ 

.Vrir^'/'/i. Tin- raxae, li. 1. 
And thi^ Work oil riiof m/t ngda 
To ItH llr^l Nothing. Coif/i*;/, Iinibkli, I. 

Of. To make a imnul e and careful examinat ion 
in order to -iiaighten what is eonfused, nnfuld 
what IS hiilden, or clear up what is ohseun-; 
investigate; search; exjilore. 

It cna bi- lltlb' pb- I'-aro to m to rif O' lor t il l(V/i P'.Tl , 
rni r, td. la-1 la-a r« ad raivf) Into He- Irdlrndll'-i of liod'-i 
n.r\ ant", and bring tin m upon tie- ht-igr 

1'.]!. .V'ladi \\orks, I. !«■>. 

I I u III bi ni idlr^s to rnvfl f.ir kito (ho ris ordi of ♦ Idt r 

tlm^< Ih-nvn'f C/iW*fum /‘of7. 

'rie. hnaioiir of rairffi7i7 Into all tie ■-<' ni)hlli.al <ir on* 
tangled iiuittein. . . juoducod lallnllo dlspuli-i. 

Sir ir, 2Vmjif<'. 


raveP (rav'el or rav'l), ?i. [Formerly or dial, 
also 7rrr// (.raveU^ r.j 1. A raveled thread; 
a raveling. [Karo.] 

Life goes nil to ravels and tntters. Carbjle, In Froiido. 
2. pL Tho broken threads castaw'aybywomon 
at their needlework. (spelled ?tit/.9). 

—3. In U'caviapf a sorrated instrument for guid- 
ing tho separate yarns when being distributed 
and wound npon lho yarn-beam of a loom, or 
for guiding tho yarns w’oniid on a balloon; an 
evener; a seiuirator. 

Also, in Scotch spelling, raivd. 
ravel- (rav'el), r. Same ns rahhld. [Prov. 

ravel-bread (rav'el-bre<l), n. Siimo ns raveled 
hread. Son raveled. Jlalliirell. [Prov. Eng.] 
ravcledt, ravcllcdf, a. [< OF. iv/ro/r, ravallr. 
brought low, abated, lessened in jirico, jip. of 
raraln\ ravallery ravailler, bring down, bring 
low, abate, diminisb, lessen in price, < r/-, bjiek\ 
*f avahr. let down, come down: see avide.'] 
].iOwer-priced: distinctively noting wbenteii 
bread made from Hour and bran together. 


The rtiifleil I< n kind of rln-iit bread, but It rctelnctli 
more «>f the gio'-ne iiml lesso of the jiure stibst.anee of tbi* 
"beat. l/arri'OH, \K \V,$. {lloUtuell.) 

*l'he> bad four dltlireiit Kliido of ulieaten bnad: the 
Ilue-t enlled iiianelu-t. the peeond elu at ortienclu'rbreml, 
the third rnt.lbtl, jiud the fourth In I!iigl:tml ealled me*)- 
ediii Imo iti Seotl.uid tiia-.IiIoeh. 'IIu' nifrllnl 

":i<t b.tkeii ii]» JuHt rci it eiitiie from (lie mill, tloiir, bniti.unil 
Jill. -Ini"/, Hint, rif IMIii. 


ravelin «niv'lin). ». [Fonnerly also rorV/a, 
comiplly rartltinj: < <)F. nivdin, V. ravdin, 
111 ., Ol'. also ravdine, f., = Sp. revrlUti = Pg. 

revt liin, < t >It. ra- 
nUiiio. rn tlliiut, 
It. nvdiniif, a 
ravjdin; jirigin 
unknown; bunl- 
ly, ns supposed, 
< E. re-, back, -f 
rnlhim. a wall, 
rampart : .see 

iratn. Cf. I\ 
dial. ravfhii. 
dim. of rana. a 
ravine, hollow; 
.see rannt-.] A 
iletiK-bed trian- 
gular work in 
fort ilicnt ion. wilh two embatdctncnts which 
f<*rm a proji idiiig angle. i„ the r.gure i;n tic* 
r:o » Ibi. \» nil .( It« f 'I"Ut, niid C/* Its dlt» b /Jp h Ok- 
jnabMllt* li of tio f'Utn and /.* tie* pi*‘ ige g}\|tig to-, 
f •• frofu flo* butH *1 to tlie f:0« llli 



We «m,rMt 

U iil« .iiid ft r-tr- fiM / tint in ») n ife onr II* * t mol ii" j*ro* 
I' '•(. CA'f/omin, III ot, \ H. 

lilt. Ix-.k Olll Ihe. It b-illi ft g. idUM . . . 

. . . Ii* T** IM ' •!< to* \Mird*i'« \p* In*- 
I II I'ulo.arl roi 'foi', r.iniptrt « f**r d* fi nee. 

/;. ./« »!• -o. On tlo To* iiM of sir J*'hti is imnont. 

raveling', ravelling (rav'd-ingt. n. [\’i ibal 
II. of nii'/l, i.j A ravrb'd thread or liber; a 
thread drawn out from a woven, knitted, or 
t w i-^ted fahrie ; as. to usi. rav* fitti/- for hast ing. 

ravoling-f, >»• An obsolete form of rorrffa. 

ravoling-cnginc (ra\ 'el-iug-eipjiu). «, in /m- 

ji' r-tnniitif., a maehitie for tearing rjigs fur 
making into pnlji; a rag-eiigiiM* or tearing- 
eyllllder. 

ravcllcdf, ravelling, S.-c rarfh^l, ratthmd. 

ravclly (rav'el-i), o. [< n/r</t -f -y'-l Show - 
ing loos*, or disjoined thri*af)s; partly ravided 
out. [<'o!bM|.) 

l»r» ••• d In n«I »rk -ull ••ft lotto « tlc\t IcMiK**d 8«- tiae*l nnd 
rat. !l>f, Jf from roiigli tmilm t mIiIi (born} «nnli*rgro« (h. 

Tfir ('rit(urit, .\X.\1\. 4lb 

ravclmcnt (r.iv'el-ineni). n. [<n/r<M -f-mra/.] 
.\ pulling or drawing apart, us in raveling a 
fahrie; hence, disunion of feeling; disagree- 
ment ; embroilment. 

raven' (ra'vn), n. and a, [< ME. rarnt, rtvni, 
nrin; p|. t art nt s‘, nj'nt <, n nu ; < A^.hra/n, 
hn/n, hr.’inin, hnmn = 1). rarni, rave, rttnj' = 
ME(E raven, ran, I*(J, rorc = OIKJ. mho, aKo 
hrahftn, rahnn, hram, ram, Mllti, rahe, also 
rappt , rain n, ram, ramm (forms remaining in 
tlie i>roper names Happ nnd ll'oij'-ram) = leek 
hrajn =r < IJsw. rafn, ramn = l)an. rani (not re- 
I'orded in tiolli,), a raven; perliaps, like the 
crow and owl, named from its cry, namely 
from the root .si*en in E. cr//»//re, rattle: see 
ert pilafitnt, divert paut. The alleged etynudogi- 
cal conm'ction with E. eornis, (Jr. mI/hi;, raven, 
E. c»r/»»j*, tjr. AO/»Mi7/, crow, Pol. /.t«/.*, a raven. 
Skt. K’arara, a riiTeii, is not nmde out.] I. u. 
1. A bird of the larger species of the genus 


CorvitSj having^ tho feathers of tho throat lance- 
olate and distinct from one another. The plu- 
mage is entirely black, with more or less lustious or me- 
tallic sheen; tho bill and feet are ebony-black ; the wing? 
are pointed, the tail is rounded, and the nostrils are con- 
cealed beneath laigo tufts of antrorse idumules. The 
voice is raucous. The common raven is C. corar, about 



K.ivcn (Ct'rr /// fcra r). 


2 feel long and f>0 Iiicbc.s In c.xtciit of wings. It inhabits 
gnrope, Asia, anil some other regions, nnd the American 
bird, lb(»iigb distingiilsbeil as C. ramivnniH, is scarcely 
dllfereiil. 'lliere are several similar though distinct spe- 
cies of \nrIous countries, among them C. eri/jitolencut of 
"'estern North America, ulileh has the coiieenled bases 
of the feathers of the neck snowy. white. Ilavensarccasi* 
ly lamed, anil make ver>‘ Intelligent pets, but are tblevlsli 
and tr«)iH*li“nme. They may l>e taught to imitate speech 
to some extent. In the uHd state the nwen is omnivo- 
rous, like the crow; it nest.s on trees, rocks, nnd clilf.s, 
prefLirlng tho most inaccessible places, nnd Ia>8 four or 
live grei'id"h eggs liiav lly speckled v» ith bron ii nnd black- 
ish 'i’he American niven Is no« almost unknown 

in the (astern parts of the United .states, but Is still 
almndant in the west. Ilavena liave fnmi time Immemo- 
rial been V leu I’d w itli superstitions dreail, being supposed 
to bring b.id luck nnd forel'oile death. 

The rfir»'n himself Is hoarse 
That eri' iks the fatal cnlninee of Duncan 
I'niU-r niy battlements. S/tnK., Macbeth, i. 5. -tO. 

2. A kind nf fish, Sec rea-ravni and Jlcml- 
triph rid:r. 

II. < 1 . IMnek tw a raven; evenly nnd glossily 
or ln‘‘tron*-ly hhiok: i\<, ravtn lucks. 

Smi'.dliing tlu* rnivM down 
t>f dnrkm till it .smiled. 

Jfiltnn, Tomus, 1. i'l. 
raven- (rnv'n). n. [Al«o ravint ; t'nrlv mod. E. 
iiKo radii: < ME. ravin, ravine, raripic, r/f- 
ii>ini\ < or. ravine, ravdnr, rahine, prey, plun- 
«hT, nipiiub nEo rapijlity, impidnosity, proh. = 
Pr. rahina, < E. rajdiia, jdnnihT, ])illngc: pec 
rapiiii, a dunhlct of /vnv/i-.] 1, Plunder; 

rnhhcry; rajmeit y; furious violence. 
[.\rehiiie.] 

And whan thel In rde the hi>rne n-no^)n tliel slakeil 
tin Ire tvy in-s and spore*! Iheire hnr “0 nnd smot** in to the 
D-'ti- wlilj gTite rnryn/*. Mrrlin (k, II. T. .s ), ii. 3-’t. 

nh gcnls ' 

Wliv do « e like to fi ed the grei 'Ij' rarr/i 
• If the«e blou n men? I'letefirr, N'nli ntinl.m, v. 4. 

2. Plunder; I'my; food ohtuined xvith rajmeity. 

lliat i« to se)n. tije foiills of rarirnr 
^\'t re lieV( si «. t. 

CVioucf-r, rarllament of TowD, 1. 3*23. 

Ugb-s, tilnles, Kav i in s, ami otlu re Uoules of rnrr»/m*, 
that tten rii-ebe. MniiiJrnlle, TravuD, ji. yiri. 

Tin* linn . . . I1lle*l his lades with prey, nnd bis dens 
with run'n. Nab. il. 12. 

raven- (ruv'n), v. [Also ravin: < OF. I'aviner, 
M'i/.c hy force, ravage, < \j.* rajiinare (in deriv.). 
plunder, < rapina, jdunder, inipetno.'.ity : set* 
rami-, a.] I. frans. If. To seize witli rapa- 
city, j‘>p*‘ciullv food ; ]ireyu]ion; ravage. .See 
ravinifl . — 2. ’i'o subject to ra]dne or ravage; 
obtain or take pn*.vnssion of by violence. 

Master (’nreu of Antony, in bis Snrvayof roniewall, 
" Ilij«’'si'tli that tlie S*'a hath rnrf’orrf fn>m that Sliire that 
v\li"le Uimnlry id l.innessc*. //nAnnU, Ajmlogy, 1. § 2. 

Woe to the v\nlvea v>ho seek the Hock to mien and de- 
Tour! TrAi7/»Vr, Clls^anllra Southwick. 

3. To di'vonr with great eagi'rnes" ; eat with 
voracity; swallow gT'cedily. 

Our naturts (lo pursue, 

I.lke rats tliat rrin’n ilow n their i)r«>piT li me. 

A Ihir^t) evil. S/uiA., .M. bu .M., i. 2. V13. 

They rather may be sal*l to mnen tlien to ente it ; nml. 
bolding the lU^Ii w Itli tlieir teeth, cut II witli rasorsof 
stone ]'iirc/ias, ritgrlmage, p. 778. 

II. intrans. To prey with rapacity; show ra- 
pacity. 

Ilenjamln sbidl rnri/i us a wolf. Oen, xlix. 27. 

Eavonala (rav-e-nfi'lri), n. [NE. (Adiinson, 
17(13), from a mitivi* name in Madaga*^car.] A 
genus of monoeotylcdonous plants, of the order 



Eavenala 

MKsacctc, the hanana family, it is cliaraolerizccl 
by a lociillciclally three-vnlved and tliree-celled capsule 
«*ith numerous seeds in six rows, and by separate Iohr 
and narrow »-epa!s and petals, three of each, all similar 
and unappi.'iid.i'rt.'d. There are but 2 species, natives one 
of JLni.m.iscnr. tlie other of northern Brazil and Guiana. 
In both liic stem is sometimes siiort, with tlie leaves almost 
all radical, at other times forming a tall woody trunk 
1 ul ii v'Jbfeet high, ringed by leaf*scars. The handsome 
I' 'lie and two-ranked leaves resemble those of the ba- 
t' % and areof immense size, being considered the largest 
n ijMdfd leaves known, M'ith the exception perhaps of 

1 . Vi -toria lily. The long concave leafstalks are (livid- 
' ! vithln Into small ci'bic.U chambers, about a lialMncli 
' i* are, jilled with a clear watery sap which forms a rc- 
:• 'bipg drink, vhence the name trarfler'Mrcc, used in 
i‘ jrrrdens for Ii. Madnitascarlcn’^''^. The leaves arc 

’ - ' .i'fd a« a tintch for the native huts. The Irugellow- 
i’ ’ rii. n ’■ rt r.'any-llowcred rnccmo witluu thespathe, 
it. I ir '’i i*i>v • 1 i«v uoody capsule^ and ed'blr seeds with 
1 1 '■ t •'! .r <! p iljty lilu(i siril which jieMs an tsseiitial 
< il. .’-1 ■ ' r. free. 

ir.ven-cocl:atoo (ra'm-kok-n-to''), h. Ablack 
V .-0 •i.atoo. So,, cocl'nioo. 

ravenert (rav'n-er), v. [< ME. ravincr, rar- 
ih'i't, rariincr^ rari}Win\ ravi/noin\ rav(i/iHnn\ < 
01'. riirhunr, < L, r(ipiiioto)\ a j>lun- 

licror. rfjbbcr, (. ^‘rajy'nwyc, pliimUa’, rob: poo 
jv'tvn-.] 1. One who ravens or plunder^; a 
irrocdy plunderer; a dovouror or pursiior. 

V'c fcorno swich ravi»m and honters of foulc.'de 
tliiiiirrc. Chn}(frr, Boclliius, i. pro^e :i. 

And then he is such a rarrncr alter fruit. 

i». Joroii, Bartholomew F.dr, i. 1. 

2. A bird of ]^r'\v. Ilolhmd. 

ravening (rav'n-hi"). ». [Vtudml ii, of ravin-j 
r.l E;i£:cnioi-s for plunder; rapacity, 

Vour inmrd i>art is full of rar>'n\i\-’ [crtortlcin, B. V.l 
t.nd wick<.dnc««. I.ukc \I. r:\ 

raveningly frav'n-ing-li), (ifh\ In a rnvoning 
or rav(‘ii(Ui< inaniior; voraciou«;ly; greedily. 

I.lcuirire ^‘imtvmcs Isntildfc an«l hellnost', tliat is gried- 
ily and ret/'-uinytifc or gluttonously to de\ our > cry much. 

'WitnJl, riowcrs, fol. }>?, 

ravenous (niv'n-us), a, [< OF. ravinn.<!, nrr/- 
rorinnKi, F. raviueux, violent, inii)etuous, 
=r It. rtrjinintn, ravonou.*?, etc., < ML. *rfij)hio~ 
m/n', < ]j. raithio: sec jvny;/-. Cf. ra}>i- 

nuh',,] 1, Furiotiply voraciou'?; lunifny even 

to rni'c; devonrintr with rapacious oacerne^ts: 
a^, r. ntrniou'^ woU. lion, or Milturc; to be 
unit^ with liungor. 

1 win ebe thee utdo the rar^’itou^ birth of cverj* «ort, 
and to the blasts of tlie tlcM, to be dcioured. 

r.ztk. x.xxl.t. 4. 

I n bh fomc rarrnotw wolf li.ad c.atcn thco ! 

Fhaf:., 1 Hen. VL, v. 4. 31. 

2. fTp-edily eager for gratification ; tending to 
rafdieify or vonicitj': as, ravenouf^ appetite or 
cle».in'. 

Thy desires 

Are wolvlsh. Mood)', Btarrcd, and ratimttf. 

• S!iaK\, 51. of V„ Iv. 1, 13S. 

ssSyiL I'/ren'm?, etc. .^co 

ravenously (rav'n*usdi), adr. In a ravenous 
manner; with raging voracity, 
ravenousness (rav'n-us-nos), v. The state or 
cliaraeter of being ravenous; furiou.s avidity; 
rage for prey. 

The rcj'^tK-urrirfi of allon or bear arc natural to them. 

Sir M. Hair. 

ravenry (rJV^^I-ri), pi. ravcuric^ (-riz). [< 
r<tr/n^ + -n/.] A place where ravens nest ainl 
bref'd or an* kept. 

^■oth[^^ «liort of a rcw.ard given on the liatcliing-olf of 
a r'jr*'/ir// . . . uould insure protection. 

Hatur, XXXVir. COJ. 

Eavensara (rav-en-sa'rji), n. [XL.f.Sonncrat, 
ITSli}. < Malagasy rariu-thara, said to mean 
‘good leaf.’] A*gonus of troe.s of tbo order 
Lfinrinrrr and tribe Pcrficnrac. it Is distinguished 
by ha\ing tin* parts of the flower In threes, two-cclled an- 
tbers, nn < nlaigeil perianth-tube clo*cd over tbc ovarj' In 
fruit, and .a si ol with six lobes descending Into ns nianv 
false cc-ll« of the iicricarp, Tlie 3 or4 species .arc sniootfj 
aromatic fret s of .M.ad.agascnr, It. arrunalicti has ,a dove- 
like fr.agr,uwv thnjughoiit, «ml Us fruit, callcal clmr-nul- 
inrj or rarf'ivnra-ntit, Is used In 5rad.agascar us a sfilee. 
ravcn’s-duck (ra'niz-duk), u. A fine kind of 
hempen pail-cloth. 

ravenstono (rii'vn-.stdn), 7f. [Tr. G,rnhcnstcin,ii 
gallow.s (alpo a black Ptono), < rfibr,= E. ravoi, + 
.•{fchi = E..vfo;7c; ko called as a place whore ravens 
(birds of ill omen) and vultures congregate. 
Cf. D. rai'di-l-op, hangman, lit. ‘ruven-hoad^: 
see mrc/tl and sfOiict.] A gallows, [Rare.] 

To and fro, as tlic nlght-wltids blow, 

The carca.«s of the assassin swings ; 

And then alone, on the 
The raven flaps Ids diinky wings. 

llyron, 5Ianfrcd (llrstSIS.), ill. 

raver (rfi'vOr), h. [< JIT;, ravorc; < ravc^ + -cr^. 
Cf. F. rh'tur, dreamer.] One vlio raves or is 
furious ; a maniac. 
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As old decrepite persons, yong Infantes, fooles, Madmen, 
anditflsers. Touchstone of Complcxions,i).9i. (Davies.) 

raveryt (ra'v&r-i), n. [< OP. rcsvcric, rtiviiig, 
dreaming: seo ravo\ and of. reverie.'] The act 
or praotieo of raving; extravagance of speech 
or expression ; a rtiving. 

Itejcct them not as tin} rai'm'cs of n child. 

SirJ. Sempill, Sacrilege Sacredly Handled, Int. (Davies.) 

ravinf (rav'in), «. and v. Seo raven-. 

ravine^, v. Same ns raven^. 

ravine- (ra-vCn'), «• [< ME. ravine, rautinc, < 
OF. ratinCy 7'ahinc, a raging Hood, a toiTOiit, an 
inundation, a hollowworn by a torrent, a ra- 
vine, F. ravine, ravin, a ravine; a particular 
use of ravine, 5nolenco, impetuosity, plunder, < 
L. iV(/>/H«.i’apiue, violence, plunder: see7Yrj)iifC, 
and cf. jvfren-.] If. A raging flood. 

A rrt» ine, or inundation of waters, which ovcrcometh .all 
things that come in Its w,ay. Calgravc. 

2. A long deep liollow worn by a stream or tor- 
rent of water; hence, any deep narrow gorge, 
a«- in a mountain; a gullj'.sSyn. 2. Glcn, Gorge, 
etc. See vaJleg, 

ravinedf (I'av'iud), a. [irreg. < ravin, raven-y 
-i- -fd-.] Ravenous, 

Witchc.a*iimmmy, maw and gulf 
Of the mrfu'd salt-sea shark. 

Shak., 5fachcth, iv. 1. 24. 

ravine-deer (r.;i-vr*n'dcr). «. Tho goat-antclopo 
nf tiio Deccan, which inhabits rocky places. 



It lias many names vernactilar and technical, ns hlacktail, 
chikara, eh>nttin(ihn, kaldrpie. AntUojte cldkara orf/itadn’- 
cenuV, TVfrffcrroj 7 tm(fnconii>, and Tragops bennetti. 

raving (ra'ving), n, [< ME. ravyiuje; verbal 
n, of »’•] Furious e.vclnmation; irra- 

tional incolierent talk. 

Tlicy arc considered ns lunatics, and tlicrcforc tolerated 
in their ratinm. Steele, Tatlcr, No. 178. 

raving (nl'ving), JI. a. 1. Furious with deliri- 
um; mad; distracted. — 2. Fit to c.xcito admi- 
ration or enthusiasm; hence, amazing, intense, 
stiperlativc, or tho like. [Colloq. or slang.] 

A letter of raving pallnntrj-, wldch Orlando Fiirio-jo 
himself mlcht have penned, potent «Ith the condensed 
cs'^enceofold romance. J. D' Imraeli, Amvn.ol LU.,II.2(Vi. 

Tho vctcranB liked to recall over the old 5Indclrn the 
wH and charms of the raring beauties wlio Jiml long gone 
theavay of the famous vintages of the cellar. 

AVie Princeton Hcv., I. 0. 

ravingly (ru'ving-li), adv. In a raving man- 
ner; with furious wildness or frenzy; distract- 
edly. 

The Bwearer h raringly w:ul ; Ids own lips so jironouncc 
him. * Her. 7’. Adams, Works, I. 283. 

ravisablet, a. [ME., < OF. ran.wab/e, < ravir, 
ravisli: see rarrsb.J Ravenous, 

Ami Innanl we, nltliouten fable, 

JJeii gredy widves raiisalde. 

/torn, op the Itofe, 1. 7010. 

ravisantf, a. [ME., also ravisaunt ; < OF, ravi~ 
sajtt, ravi'i'nnii, ppr. of raviVy nivish: seo ravish. 
Cf. Ruvi.shing; ravening; jircda- 

toiy. 

The wolf, wlldo and roeiVoMnf. 

With the Bchcji r.codo .«o mildc so lonib. 

MS. Lnvil. los, f, n. {JlaUiwcU.) 

ravish (rav'ish), v. t. [< JIE. ravisshen, rav- 
ischen, ravisnt, ravichen, < OF. (and F.) ravis\^, 
stem of certain purls of ravir, ravish, sniiteh 
aivaj’ hastily, = It. rapire.i E, rapere, .snuteli, 
seize: seo rope'- and rapid. Cf. ravape.] 1. 
To sei'zo and carr)’^ off; transport or luko awn^* 
forcibly; snatch aw’ay. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Thannc tlicl Bcyii that ho Is ravisshi iu t<} nuothcr 
world, where he Is a grcttic Lord timn he was here. 

J/anden'We, Travels, p 


raw 

And the gret fray that the [they] raad in the tyme of 
masse itrari/cAcrf my witts and mad me ful hevyly dys- 
posyd. Paston Letters, II. 81. 

These hair?, which thou dost rnmVi from ray chin. 

Will quicken, and accuse thee. Shak., Lear, iii. 7. 38. 

2. To transport mentally; enrapture; bring 
into a state of ecstasy, as of delight or fear. 

Sore were all their mindes rauished wyth feare, that in 
maner half beside themselves they said . . . 

Golding, tr. of Crosar, fol. 173. 
Thou hast ravished my heart. Cant. iv. 9. 

The view of this roost sweet Paradise [Mantual . . . did 
even ravish my senses. Corgat, Crudities, 1. 145. 

My friend was ravished with the beauty, innocence, and 
sweetness that appeared in all their faces. 

Addison, Freeholder, No. 47. 

3. To deprive by seizure ; dispossess violently: 
with of. 

They may ravish me o’ my life, 

But they canna banish me fro’ Heaven hie. 

Ilughic the Cracme (Cliild’s Ballads, VI. 67). 
And am I blasted in my bud with treason? 

Boldly and basely of my fair name ravish’di 

Bean, and FI., Knight of Malta, iL 5. 

4. Toviolato the chastity of; commitrapeupon; 
deflower. 

Tlioir houses shall be spoiled, and their wives ravished. 

Isa. xiii. 10. 

5ry heroes slain, my bridal bed o'erturn’d, 

My daugliters ravish'd, and my city burn’d. 

My bleeding infants dash’d against the floor. 

' Pope, Iliad, xxli. 89. 

ravisbf (rav'ish), n, [< ravish, r.] Ravishment 
ccst.afNy ; a transjiort or rapture. 

5Iost of them . . . liadbulldcd their comfort of salva- 
tion upon unsound grounds, viz. some upon dreams and 
ravishes of spirit by fits; otliers upon the rofomiatlon of 
their lives. Winthrop, Hist. New Bngland, L 219, an. 1G3G. 

ravisher (mv'ish-fcr), 71 . [< ME. ravisclionr, 
riiris'sottr, < OF. ravisror, ravisciir, F. ravissciir, 
ravisber, < ravii', ravish: seo ravish.] 1. One 
wlio ravishes or takes by violence. 

Gods ! slioll the raclsher (lisplay your hair, 

Willie tlie fops envy and the ladles stare? 

Pope. R, of the L,, Iv, 103. 

2. One wlio violates tho chastity of a woman, 

Tliou racicher. thou traitor, thou fatso thief 1 

Sha\\, Lucrecc, 1. 8SS. 

3. One wlio or that wiiich transports with ilo- 
light. 

ravishing (rav'ish-ing), )i. [< ME. ravisshing, 
nivt/schyngc; verbal n. of ravish, v.] Ecstatic 
delight; mental transport. [Rare.] 

Tho ravi.hitiya that sometimes from abouo do slioot 
aliroad in tlie inward man. Peltham, Resolves, il. 00. 

ravishing (rav'ish-ing), ji. a. 1. Snatching; 
taking liy violence; of or pertaining to ravish- 
ment. 

Tarquin’s ravishing etridcs. Shak., Slacbeth, iL 3. 55. 

2. Exciting rapture or ecstasy; adapted to on- 
elinnt; exquisitely lovely ; enrapturing. 

Tliosc delicious villas of St. Pietro d' Arena, which pre- 
sent niiotlicr Genoa to you, tile ravishing retirements of tho 
Genoese iioldllty. Pvetyn, Diary, Oct. 17, lOlt. 

Iloinmcrsonl . . . uavciisntn'shinyglinipscsofanideal 
under the dry liusk of our Kew England. 

LmvcU, Study Windows, p. 380. 

3t. Afoving furiously along; hun'yiug. Chau- 
cer, Boethius, i. meter 5. 
ravishingly (rav'ish-ing-U), «<?!,'. In n ravish- 
ing tnnnner; so ns to delight or enohant. 
ravishment (rav'ish-ment),ji. [< OF. (and F.) 
rncissement, a ravishing, ravishment, < ravir, 
ravish: see rni'iVi.] 1. Tlie act of seizing and 
currying off, or tho act or state of forcible ab- 
duction; violent transport or removal. — 2. 
Jlental transport; a earrjing or being ean'ied 
away with delight; ecstasy; rapture. 

All things Joy, with ravishment 
Attracted by thy beauty sUll to gaze. 

Milton, P. Ii., V. 46. 
The music and the bloom 
Ami all the mighty rnri>/imc«f of Spring. 

irord^jforf/t, Sonnets, il. 18. 

3. Violation of female chastity; rape. 

In bloody death and I’avishment delighting. 

Shak,, Lucrece, 1. 4S0. 

ravissant (rav'i-snnt), a. [See ravisant.] In 
her., leaping in a position similar to rampant: 
nsnully noting the wolf. 

ravisset, r. t. A Middle English fonn of ravish. 
Chaucer. 

rawl (i'n),_«. and II. [< ME. raw, ran, ra, < AS. 
hredw, hriew, raw, uncooked, unprepared, sore, 
= OS. lira = D. raaiiw = MLG-. raitw, ro, LG. rau 
— OHG. Ida, rd, roii (raw-), JUIG. rd (raio-), 
0. rah ~ Icel. Iiriir = Sw. rd = D.an. raa, raw, 
cnnle ; akin lo L. critdus, raw, cnicnlus, bloody, 
criiar, gore, blood (seo crude), Gi‘. upcav, flesh, 
Skt. I:racis, raw meat, hrura, cruel, hard, OSlav. 



raw 


blood.] I, a. 1. Existing in 
the state of natural growth or formation; un- 
changed in constitution by subjection to heat 
or other alterative agency; \mcookod, or chorai- 
callyuualterod: as, nnainoat, lish, oysters, etc.; 
most fruits are eaten raw; raw medicinal sub- 
stances; raa’ (that is, unburnt) mnber. 

Distilled waters will last longer than rnir waters. 

Jiacon, Nat. 111st., § 317, 

On this brown, greasy napkin ... lie the raw vege* 
tables slie is i>reparing for doTneatic consumption. 

^ II. Javicn, Jr., Little Tour, p. icr». 

2. In an unchanged condition as regards some 
process of fabrication; uinvrought or unman- 
ufactured. In this sense rnie is used cither of sub- 
stances in their primitive state, or of jiartly or wholly fbi- 
ished products fitted for m oikiiig into other forms, accord- 
ing to the nature of the case : as, the raw materials of a 
manufacture; raie silk or cotton (the prepared liber); raw 
marble; rata clay. 

Eight thousand bailes of raiv silko nrojearly made In 
the Island. Samhj'i, ’l'i'a\ailes, p. 1!)J. 

Like a cautious man of business, he was not going to 
spe.al; mshlj of a ratr material in which he had had no 
experience. iicor<ic Kliot, Mill j'H the Tlos.s, lU. fi. 

It [the German mind| has sup]>lted the raw material in 
almost every branch of science iov the defter wits of other 
nations to nurk on. 

Ijiiircll, Among my Hooks, 1st ser., ji. 203. 

3. In a nuliuH-ntal coiulitiou ; crude iu qunlity 
or state; jiritiiitivcly or ennrsedy coustiluted: 
uuiiuislied; iiiiteinjiered; coarse; rougii; liarsii. 

Her lips wore like ruir lolhor, pale ami bleu . 

;<])rnu'r, r. l)., \'. xll. Clk 

Tbo eo.ist Pcine of Ilognct . . . cople<l in n ater-c<»li>r, 

. and Ijlind-hallered u lib a blaring fcp.ice of rair.>v lille 
all arouinl it Tfw .Yofein, IVli , ls7f>, p bl. 

Ttic rmr se^vols fresh from the wheel, nbleb only re- 
ipnre a modinjte heat to prepaic them for being glazid, 
ai e idled in llie highest chamber. Ilitnjr. />n7.. .\ I.\. ('..a-. 

i'bc gljcerlm is of a brow nlsb colour ami know n ns rate, 
in winch state It is fe)ld feir manj purposes 

/iVreipte, -jd n-r., p 310. 

4. Harshly sliarp or cliilly, as the xvoatlier; 
bleu);, espor'ially from co!»l inoistuns charne- 
teri/.ed by elully dampness. 

Oiwe upon a ruir and guft\ da> .s’/eit- , ,1. I 2. |(»i 
Hreailful to me was the coming Imme in therdirtwl. 
light, with nipped linger'' and toi-e 

C/>nrlfttr .lane Ihre, i 

A rnir ml*"! rolled <lown upon (lie se.a. 

ll Taitlvr, Norlhern Travi'l p 

5. Cnidi* or rude from want of experience, 
skill, or rctlection; of iiutimturc character or 
<piulii\ ; awkward; untruMO’d; nnllcdgcd; ill- 
instnietoil or ill-considered: s-dd of por.-ons 
and tlii'ir actions or ideas 

Nn m wi lit practi«L<l W'-rslilpiilngi s all<<w i tli he for Itv**, 
bill \ It I rlM abliorretb them all as t hingi •> ru tre and un« o 
uirji !!]•■ /nif<*, Iiij'tgt, li. 

\ii oj.inbm hath spre.id lts«lf \er> far In the world, ns 
if tht s\a) to bl rijie in faith were to be ruir in wit and 
judgment r.ctb' l’ollt>, ill 8. 

I lia\ e w Ithln no mind 

A tln-u« md raw trick*- of tlu'« linigglng .latk«, 

W bitli I will f»ractl‘'i .sV.'it , M of \’ , 111. 4. 77, 
IU had 111 *o a few utln r rmr s<- iineii. inil btieli n*- w oiild 
bale nia-le tiet (t r LamlnH n, ttie> li.o ing m n i d the King 
of Mam .I* "ol.lii ri- I/atnjn'f, \ o) agt r, 1 1. i. 112. 

lltf (-lu rmaii sj ills ol'iii w ai at tint time w boll) ruir, no 
{I irt of It t s t r basing Ik i n in an eng igi m« rit. 

f' .V iiraut rtr'omd Mitiiolr*. I ;-*i 

6. Looking bkc raw meat, as from lividness or 
n-niovnl of the skin; deprived orappcfiringiles- 
tilute of tlic natural integnment : as, a raw 
sori*; a taw spot on a horso. 

His cliK-ki -b'liu 1 nor, and t i«'-plts Iiollosv gn w, 

Aii-l braw lies arim i bad ]o-t tin ir know on might. 

I’ ()., n'. \ll. 20 

W'ben raw lle.'li ajipearetli in him [a liperj, he sh'ill be 
unelean. l.es \iil 14. 

.^Inee >et tli) ticatrlee looks rnir ami red 
After the D.uil.«h sworsl .‘-'/ml., Hamlet, Iv. 3. 1.2. 

7. Feoinig sore, as from abrasion of tlie skin; 
liar.sldy painful; galled. 

Ami all bis sinews ssuxin sseak and rair 
Thruugli long linjirl'-mment. 

Sprnfrr^ y () I. X. 2. 

S(f Unit Have >ou no fearful ilrtnini ' 

Some time", a" all base 

Tint go to bed with raw ami sslinls stomach". 

rirtdirr, Pilgrim, III. 7. 

8. In rrrr/m., unbaked — (hat is.eitherfresli from 
the potters’ wheol or the mold, or merely dried 

w’ithont the of artifieial heat Raw edge, 

tint edge of any textile fabilc w bleb 1" not llril-lied with 
a selvage, nor hemmed or bound or olbersslie seeurril, 
and svhlcb Is therefore liable to ravel out. Raw hide. 
See hide- ami rair/dWr.— Raw material Oil, Blonna, 
Bilk, etc. See the noun".= S\Tl. JUnr, Cnidc. 'lhe"e 
weirds, the same in ultimate origin ami in earlier mean- 
ing, have drawn somesvhnt apart. Haw eontlnues to aji* 
jilj to food svhicli Is not yet cookeil, rts rmr potatoes; hut 
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crude has lost that meaning. Jiaw Is applied to material 
not yet manufactured, as cotton, silk ; crude rather to that 
which is not refined, as petroleum, or matured, as a theory 
or an idea. 

II. «. 1. A ratv article, material, or product. 
Specifically — (o) An uncooked oyster, or an oyster of a 
kind preferred for eating rass’: ns, a plate of raxvs. [Col- 
loil.) (&) Raw sugar. [Colloq. or trade use.] 

'J'he stock of rrtir.x on hand on the 3l6t of December, 18S4, 
amounted to 1,000,000 kilograms. 

U. S. Cons. Hep., Jio. lx. (188G), p. 00. 

2. A rnxv, galled, or sore place; an established 
sore, as on a horse; hence, soreness or sensi- 
tiveness of feeling or temper. [Colloq.] 

Like sav.ago hackney coachmen, they knoxv wlicrc there 
la a rmr. DcQuincey. (HVi/iffrr.) 

It *8 n tender buhjeet, and eveiy ono has a rufr on it. 

Lever, Davenport Dunn. 
HcrelsJlnynts. . . . in a dreadfully wicked, murderous, 
and dts"attslled stntcofmind. His ctmlliig, bleeding tem- 
per is one raw ; ids wliole soul ono rage and wrath. 

Thackeray, liiilip, .x.xvli. 

3. In hot.f same as rrq/l, 3 (/>). [Prov. Eng.] 
— To touch ono on the raw, to Irritatu one by alluding 
to or Joking him about any matter in respect to which he 
is especially sensitive. 

r*TW‘ (ra), u. An obsolete or dialectal form of 
roW’. 

riarcrs and Ids Ilighlniidmen 
(’nine down upo* t!ie roir. 
fiattlr Ilf A'i//iVcrrt»itxV (C'IdId'e liallads, VII. lf»3). 

rRWbonet (ra'bon),rf. [< * «.] .Same 

ns rawJtoiu'J. NpeasYr, P. Q., IV. v. 3-!. 
raw-bonod (rA'bbnd), a. Having little llo.sh on 
the bones; h'lin and large-boned; gaunt, 
r.i'an rair-hiitwil rascals! who would e'er suppiise 
They bail such courage and nmlaeltyV 

.S7mJl., 1 Hen. VI., 1. 2. 3:.. 

rawhoad (raMiod), «. 1. A siieclor; a nursery 

Imgbear of frightful asi»eet: usually eoupled 
with hhuKlyJtofus. 

1 WH" |oM brbirc 

Mv face wa< b id enough ; but now I lm*k 

Htoi^ty.Ihmr ami Hail lUad, to fright children. 

rtrtrhrr (and nil' (hrr'i), Pn>phctt<", Iv. t. 
Tin* indiscretion <»f smant.", w!u*ie U‘‘ii:d method Is to 
aw(- chihlrt'it, ami kien thitn In subjection, by tilling 
thim of raw’fwad and 

/.oclc, IMiicath)!), 5 ir.M 
2. The eroinu whieh rises on tlie Mirfaeo of 
raw milk, or milk that ha^i not been heateil. 
llalhwfll. fProv. I'ng.] 
rawhide (ra'irnl). a. atidn. f< iv/jrl + hiiU L a.] 
I. «. 1. The materia! of uiitanned skiim of 
<*attle. very lianl and tough when twisted in 
strips for rop« M or th** like, and drieik— 2. A 
ndlng-wliip made of twisted rawliide. 

11. .^!ade of rawhide: ns, a rawUuU wliip. 
rawisb (ra'i'-h). a. (< roift + -i'i/jL] S(une- 
what raw; ratlier raw, in any sonve of tliat 
Word. 

'J lie rmn«A dank ofclumij wlnlir. 

Trol. to Antoido's Kt-xengc, 

rawly (ra'li), odr. 1. In a raw, crude, nn- 
fini'-lied. immatur**, or imt«‘mj»ered manner; 
crudely; roughly. 

Notidng {i ►o pro» «lc JO lln rnwt>i new 

ir M'. 'O/, Kob.idi i;<’ma, I. 

2t. In nn unprepared or unprovided state. 

Some crying for n nirgeon, s-»me n|Mtn tin ir «i»ei left 
j«i»r toldml llieiu. ►"iim umMi tlie tbldi tlirv out-, Kiiiic 
lll«*»n llieir cldldren rairly h ft lit n V., 1\. 1. 147. 

raV-TlCSS (ra'ne^). a. [< ML. rawau s nurneMf, 
rowin':; < rufrt + -»/ss.] 1. Tlie state or (juul- 

ity of being raw, in any seii'-e. 

of what romo«llt) siicli >?*• id arte w|lb«* in <uir tnniigo 
ma) p.iricl) beMenebj llie n liolaitlc.ill riiirn»-»«'*of some 
ntwl) ('ommeii from tiie xidio r-ltlei. 

HooKe of I'rerrdtncr (Ik E. T. S., cxtni ser.X I. - 
Mm b if mit nii»it of tidi uttruef* in the u«e of English 
muit coiim, iM’t nil relj from deftcthi* tr.didng in school**, 
but from defccthc tr.didng at home 

Tlw A'ofom, XEVIIL ;t02. 

2f. Unprepared or preeijiitato nuiiiner; want 
of provision or fore‘-iglil. 

Why in that rmrii/'et left jou w He ami cldhl. . , . 
^^’l(ilollt lea\c taking? Shnk., Macbeth, l\% 3. 2G. 

rawnsaket, r. f. An old form of ransacl', 
raw-port (ra'port), a. A jiort-liolo in n small 
sailing vessel through whieh in a calm an our 
eaii be worked. 

raw-pot (ra'jiot), n. A young crow, [Local, 
Irisli,] 

The crows . . . feeding the joung rnir/wfi* that kicked 
up such u bobbery In (heir nests wl*l hunger. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, PketchcH of Iri.sli Cliur., ji. 3d. 

rax (niks), r. [< ME. raxtu, roxni, rasleu, 
rosh'v, .Mlretcli oneself, < AS. “ror.sY/n, raxau, 
stretch oneself after sleep; with fonnntivo -.s* 
(as in rhaiisc, rin.sr, ete.), from the root of raeJ:"^, 
stretcli: .see mo/.L] I. (rana. To stretch, or 
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stretchout; reach out; reach or attain to; ex- 
tend the hand to; hand: as, rax me oxver the 
pitcher. [North. Eng. and Scotch.] 

He i-aiso, and raxed him xvhere he stood, 

And hade him match him with his marrows. 

Haul of the Iteidswirc (Child’s Rallads, VI. 134). 

■When ye gang to see a man that never did yc nae ill 
raxiny a halter [that is, hanging]. 

ScoU, Heart of Jlid-Lothian, v. 

.So he raxes his hand across t’ table, an’ mutters summat 
ns he grips mine. Mrs. Gaskell, Sylvia’s Lovers, xliii. 

II. iuirans. To perfom the act of reaching 
or stretching; stretch one^s self; reach for or 
try to obtain something. [North. Eng. and 
Scotch.] 

raxlef, v. i, [ME. raxlcn, roxJoi, rasclcn, a var. 
or freq. of stretch: see n/x.] To stretch 

one’s self; rouse up from sleep. Compare rax. 

I raxlcd A fel in gret affray [after a dream]. 

Alliterative Poems (eel. llorrls), i, 1173. 
licncdiclte he hy-gan with a bolkc and lius brestknokede, 
Hnselcil and reined and routte at the taste. 

Piers Plowman (C), x'iii. 7. 

ray^ (rfi), n. [< ^lE. rayc, < OF. n/y, rat, rrt?V7, 
F. rais, a spoke, ray, = Pr. rai, raig, rail, 
spoke, ray. = Sp. rago, a spoke, ray, thunder- 
bolt, rigid line, radius, radio, radius, = Pg, raio, 
a spoke, ray, thunderbolt, radio, radius, = It. 
razzo, a si>okc, ray, beam, raggio, a ray, beam, 
radius, radio, ray; also in fcm., OF. raic, F. 
rair, a line, stroke, = Pr. Sp. raga, a lino, 
slrcnk, stroke, limit, boundary (see rag^)] < L. 
radio.':, a stall, rod, a beam or ray, etc.: see 
radius,'] 1. Light emitted in a given direc- 
tion from a luminous bodv; a line of light, 
or, more gonernllv, of radiant energy; tech- 
nically, the straight line perpendicular to the 
wave-front in the in-opagation of a light- or 
heat-wave. I’or dlflerent w’nvcs the rays may have 
dlilmnt wave-lengths. Thus, In a pencil or beam of 
llgbt. wbicb Is conceived to be made up of nn imlennito 
nnmbiT of mys, the nijs all linve the same wave-length If 
the beam h moiiocliromatic ; but If 11 Is of white light, 
llu* wavc-lenglhs of the rays var}’ by Insensible degrees 
from tliat of inl to that of \ iolet light. (See rat/innf rnfr^y 
(iinth-r rnrr<jy\ f}>ectnnn.) A collection of parallel rays 
c*»n"lltnte" a Ixnm; a collection of diM’rgIng or converg- 
ing ra) s a jxncil. 

lull many a gem of pnrtj-t ray serene 
The ilnrk, nnfathomed caves of ocean bear. 

Gray, Elegy. 

2. beam of intollnctual light. 

A ray of rca«on stole 

Half tbrongh tbe solid darkness of bis soul. 

J'ojic, Danclad, HI. 22ri. 

3. A strii>o; streak; line. 

Wrought with little rnoY, streames, or streaks. 

Hard, Ahearie, ir)S0. 

4. In :/(o)ii., an nnlimited straight line. As It is 

d» ilr.ibU* to give tbe line dllferent names according as It 
Ih com'ei\(il (1) a" n locu" of point", (2) ns an Intersection 
of p!.me«,or (3) a." an element of a plaJie, in the prac- 
tice wan begun of calling tbe unlimited straight line con- 
sidi r*'«l ai a loem of ]>oint" n ray. Itnt ns it was fi>und 
that till' wonl dbl not readily suggest that bUa, owing to 
othi r as*ociatl*in". the practice wn" change*!, mid the line 
s<> e*im-lib re*l Is now callul rv wliile the wor*l ray is 

t.iken ll* miati an unlimited slnilght line as an elimenl 
of II ]>lane. In ohUr gei'inetrleal writings ray Is sjnon- 
)m*>U" with noh’if*, while n line con"Idere*l a." a nullnl 
innnatlon |i c.dli.*l a K-am. 

5. Ill hat.: {a) One of the branches or pedicels 
in jin nmbel. (ti) The marginal nart as ojtposod 
to IIjo central part or disk in a nead, nmbel. or 
othiT llowt'r-eluster, xvhen there is a diflerenco 
of slnicture, as in many (V/jajiOM’Lr and in wild 
hydrangeas, (c) A ray-llower. (d) A radius. 
See vifdullnrg roys under vn duttarg. — 6. One 
of the ray-like jtrocesses or arms of the Jiiidiata, 
as of a s'tjir(is]i; n radiated or radintingpart or 
organ ; an aetinoinere. See eiits under Jx/rWr;.*? 
ami .\ytfniil,r . — 7. Ono of the hard spinous or 
soft jointed processes whieh su])]>ort and servo 
to (‘xtend tlie tin of a fish; n part of the skele- 
ton of the fin; specifically, onewliich is articu- 
lated, thus enntrndistinguishcd from a hard or 
inarticulated one called specifically a spine; a 
fin-ray. — 8. In entoni., one of the longitudinal 
nerviin*s or veins of nn insect’s wing. — 9. }d. 
In tar.: (a) Long indentations or dents hy 
xvhieh a heraldic line is broken, wlicther di- 
viding two i)arts of the escutcheon or bound- 
ing any oruinary. Coin]>arc radiant, 3 (o). 
(l>) A rei»rescntntion of rays, wlicther issuing 
from the sun or from a corner of the escutch- 
eon, a cloud, or nn ordinary. They are fometimes 
sfniight, sometimes waving, and sometimes nlteiimtely 
slnilglit mul waving; it is in the last foim that they 
are muallv represented when frurroumllng the sun.— 
Branchial ray, branchlostegal rays. See the ad- 
Jeetives. — Calorific rays, heat-rays See heat and sjwe- 
trinn.— Cone Of rays. See cone.— Deviation of a ray 
of light. See (fcnViffon.— Direct rays. See direct illu- 
minaturn, under dfrccL— Divergent rays. Scediveryeut. 
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— Extraordinary ray. Sec r^fraction.^ Herschelian 
rays of the spectrum. See Herschelian.— medullssy 
rays, (a) Seo mcUuUanj. (?») Bundles of straight or col- 
Icciing tubules of the kidney contained in the cortex; 
the ])yranlid^ of Fcirein. See tubule. — Obscure rays, 
Stt* obscure and Ordinary ray. See refrac- 

fj'on.~ Principal rav. See jn'incipeu. — Rltteric rays. 
See Visual rays. See Cathode rays, 

a form of ladiation geneiatcd in a vacuum-tube, in con- 
nection uith the cathode, or negative pole, when an 

fh ctncdivchargeispassed through it.— X-rays, or Ront- 

gen raj’S, a form oi radi.ation having characteristic and 
ia-tln<-ti\o i»ropertlos discovered hyPiofe^sor Willjelin 
K'Wir 1 1 Ilontgcn, of Wurzburg (announced hy him in 
I»i.< ' nih(.r, lSb'>). He showed that tlio discharge of a 
IlnhniKMitt eoil tliroiigli a vaemun-tuho produces a 
form “f lailiatlontxteinal to the latter, wliieli has the piop- 
ejty of eausing ^a• 


rious sulistatjcos to 
lluorest e ; of atfect- 
ing the oidluar 3 * 
pluitogiaphlo plate 
like light (tliough 
it'clf Jll^i^iIde); 
and of penetrating 
n)ia(inc li>idics in 
varit 111 s d egrees , n< • 
conling to their 
deiivity and lel.a- 
tive lliicknesx, jdat- 
iuum, kad, and 
filler hoiiig quite 
oji!U|UC, while alu- 
niinium, wood, and 
pajitr arc quite 
tranejiarcnt. Ife 
nKo fonml that 
thf'.c rays arc not 
refr.ictcd by prisms 
of carbon ilisnl- 
phld, and that un- 
tirtain rcfiactnni 
fucnrs with \ul- 
canized rubber prisms and (hose mad** of aluiniiiium; 
that powikrcd snhslaricc«, opaque if) white lielit, are 
quite as tr<insiiarcnt to tlu «c rays a.s solid bodies of ctuml 
m.a-s; and that lio<Ues having rough surfaces act like 
those who'O surfai.s arc polished. These f.'ict-. fono«l 
him to conclude that refractifuj and regul.ar rellcction 
do not exist, but that such boillcs behave ('• X-ra.is as 
mtnldv media to light. Other com lusions ic that tlieso 

raj 
air 

cathode rays; (hit they are not detlcetcd hy a niagjiet; 
that tlic spot on tlie wall of the tuhe wjilch lltioresce 
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razorMll 


ed body, which becomes a broad disk from ray-oil (ra'oil), «. Oil prepared from the livers 
its union with the extremely broad and fleshy of batoid fishes or rays. 

poetorals, wlueb aro joined to eacli otlier bo- rayont (ra'pn), it. [< P. rai/oii, a ray, beam, < 
fore or at the snout, and extend behind the two rofe, ar.ay:sec™yi.] Abeamorray. Spenser 
sides of tbo abdomen ns far as the base of tlio Visions of Belliiy (ed. 1591), ii. ’ 

ventrals, resembling tbo rays of a fiin.— 2. rayonnant (rii'o-nant), o. [<F, rai/omiaiit, ppr. 


of rayonner, radiate, shine, < rayon, a ray: see 
rayon.'] Endiating; arranged in the direction 
of r,ays Issuing from a center. Decoration is often 
said to be rayonnant when, as in the case of a round dish 
or Ollier cireul.nr ohject, tlie surface is divided into panels 
cron ing larger as tliey .approacli the circumference, and 
lionnded liy tlio radii ami hy arcs of larger and smaller 
circles. 



lH*rny with dirt or filth; dnub; dofilc. 

Tic Oh . . . nil foul w'ftxs! W.aa over ninii so hcatcii? 
was e xcr man Auroth d* .<>/irtA.,T. of the S., ii. 1. 3. 

ray^t (nl), n. [Early mod. E. also retj; < ME. 
i fii/c ; proh. a iiartieular application of ray^, a 
stripe, lino, ole,] A kind of striped cloth. 

Ich drow me nmoug cirapci-fi. . . . 

Among the riche rapes ich rcink re<l a les^son. 

Piers Plou'inan (C),%h. 217. 
Foure yanle of hrond Clotli, rowed or striped thw.art 
with n iiurcrout colour, to iimko him fl Oounc, and these 
Wore c.alk'd Pep Goiiiie^. Slotr, Survey of London, p. C62. 
■< through nil suh^t.mccs at the famo speed; that MiTn* n ...... 

ah-orlib a xcry much sinnllcr part of them thmi of C.^** ICif G. HI- 

’ ’ ’ • an?. a Kind of danoo.l Akinil of dance. 

, , , . „ , - - IhtlUircU. [Pmv. Enff.] 

most dti iiledly 1^ to be rognnb <1 the principal point of r.a'ud u rOrirnn nkctonro 1 A /xxrtnki die 
tlielr r.->di.d|.,n ; tli d « lie.i llio eatliudv n>j s ab d! Ileeied 2i. ' . ‘■Yi j?" nL.i ' /■* i , ‘ 

xvithiu the tub**, the spit k change d, thu'< jirodnorngn iicu Oit.'-e of Blicoji, also called siKJv, or ruhhc} S. 
fntircG of mill iilon ; Hint, theroforv, cathode mvii and .X- ray't, Same a<- roy. 
n\sarc not idcntifal ; that X nn- ar-- root ill nearly jtrop'i- 
gated; tint no interference ph« nonuuia of X-raxB wen* 
found tocxi-t ; that tin* above fact - 1* ml to show that tin y 
Itave prof«crli'*s md liltlarto know a in cnnncctfon w ith uf. 
tra-\Ioh t, vi-Ibli , and fnfra-red llgiit ; and that then for**, 
tlicy ilo nut coiisi-'t of transverno viliratlons of tin* ether, 
but of inn^rttudiiinl vlbmlion-. nic Foiirco of X-ra,vs ha<j 
been shown to !*•' tlie surface upin which tin* calh"d«* ^ , ... ... 

rays ftr-l strike, whether that Burbui' be the wall uf the Taya- (ra Va). fi. 


Any tuemher of the order llypoircniij ISatoklci^ 
or liniiCj such as tlio sting-ray, eaglc-ruj% skate, 
torpedo, etc. Seo cuts under Elosmobranchii, 
slatc^ and iopedo — Beaked rays, Ithu 

7 io&nf»t/zr.— Clear-nosed ray, Paia r/ 7 /rt«fcrio,— co\ 7 - 
nosed ray, Ithinoptera qmariloha. Also called elavx- 
erackett com cracker, ivhipprree, etc.— Fuller or trailer’s 
ray,y(rtirt/K«o«fcff,— Homedray,ftrayorbato!(i iishof , . , 

thcinmilyCc;»/»ff/oi»ff*r»tf.rorJ/efnnVf/c;socal)ulfromtl!e rayonned (ni qnd), «. [< rfryoH + Same 
hoi n-Iiku projections on (he head. Sccctitunderdcn7-/f^/<. as vuyonudui.” 

Painted ray. Scepomfrd.-Sandyray,./fffmc?rcw- ,, ^ Soo 

fnnj._Starryraym Blcate,i(nmrm!fa(a.-Stmgle 3 S '=^6 Jdsci. 

Tuys, Anacnnthhlre. — Torpedo ravB.TVn^wlinid/r. See n- An obsolete form of 

torjhuhK (.Stc the gi'iioric ami f.aniily names; also raZS^ it. [Origin obscuro.] A swinging 

rmi butierjli, nil ca;tlr-m,. slinu-rnu.) fonco sot up in a wntoveonrse to prevent the 

ray-<t (m), ». [< ME. rayc, ray, < OP. rci, rat, passage of cattle. UaUiwcU. [Prov. Enc 1 
r/H,nrrav:seo «rr«y,of wlnelirn;/3isinpavtan razed (r!iz(l),p. a. [Pp. of rnccl, v.] In Ver., 
nphetio fonn.] Aitav; order; arrangement; .“^amo as m^? 7 a 7 7. 7 j , 

TovSf 1- 237. razee (ra-ze'), »’• [< P. rasc,e\\t down (vaisseau 

ray-t (i.i), i - f. [< ME. im/cw, < 11 . Cf. rase, n vessel cut down), pp. of raser, shave, 

array, r., of wlncli ray3 m in part an apliotie rase : seo raeel, racrl.] A ship of war out down 
lonii In dcf. 2 tho same verb used (as ar- to a smaller size by reducing the number of 
ray also was used) in an ironical application ; decks. 

jiciice, in corap., heray.J 1. To aiTay.— 2. To razee (ra-ze'), v- 1. [< racce, n.] To cut down 



Raya*, Rayah (rii'yij). n. [= F. rayah, raia, < 
Ar. raiya, pi. ra'ayd, iiooplc, pcnsniits. subjects, 
cattle, < ra'a, pasture, feed: ef. rdayii, lloeks, 
herds. C’f. ryot, ull. the s;ime woi-il.] Any 
subject of the Sullaii of Turkey who is not a 
Mohammedan. 

[E. Iiid.] An Indian broad- 

tiilpi or an olijevt i il within tiio tiilio : elivn Uil< oh- throat of the family ICtiryltrmiil.'c, I'sari.iomti.s 
jeet within tlic ttiiie I. the aiiodv Il«cl(, the oiiiaaathias dalttaumr, inhabit liig the Itiinnlnvas. The 

di«p'T8ing m .‘aihc charge*’ on ItiHilatcd eurfacos nml the ton*^ whirli Ihi'' .‘5pe<'ic.s tins rocoivcd. 
iKiwcr of po-itlvely clettriking fuich Rurfaccs; and that Rayah, SoC Jtaya^. 



oriaqufc ^ ^ 

aiuiuiniiiiii forming a part of the wali of the tube an«i alk ct 
the photographic plate, hut that tlicJr absorptlnu is cx' < s- 
flve licjnnd afc'W rnilllinottrs from tlifalunilnluiu w Imlow. 
ray^ (rii), v. [< OF, r(ticr, E. rnycr, mark witli 
liiic«, stroak, f-trii»e, mark out, hcratcli, = Pr. 
n?/f?r=Sj). rnunr, form lines or strokes, streak, 
= Pg. raiar, radiate, sparkb*, = It. rnyyiarc, 
razzfir^, ra«liat'’, riKo Sp. Pg. radirtr = it. n/- 
(harCf radiate, sparlde; < L. luteliarc, furnish 


yid; < 
like pro- 

ees‘-e«;, as a flower-licad or an nnimnl; .spe- 
cifically, ill roe/., radiate. — 2. Having rays (of 
this or that kind): as, a mnny-roya/ fin; a 
soft-ra//c</ fish. — 3t. Striped. 


or reduce to a lower class, as a ship; hence, to 
lesson or abridge by cutting out parts: as, to 
rozee a book or an article, 
razor (rfPzqr), )i. [Early mod, E. also rasour, 
rnscr; < ME. rasour, rasourc, ra- 
sowrCf rasnrCf a razor, < OF. (and 
F.) ra.'foir = Pr. razor = OCat. 
rai>-6 = It, rasoio, <ML, rasorium, 
a razor (cf. rasorius, razor-fish), 

< h. radcrCf pp, rasas, scrape, 
shave: see rasc^, rocc'i.] 1. A 
sharp-edged instiiiment used for 
shanng tho face or head, xiie 
hlfttle is usually mntlc withn thick round- 
i-il b.'ick, Bides hollowed or slopnip to a 
very thin edge, ami a tang hy which it is 
pivoted to mul swings freely in a two- 
leafed handle. The tang has a prolonga- 
tion by the aid of which the razor is firmly 
gra.?ped nml controlled. There arc also 
rarurs formed on the principle of the car- 
Iicnlcrs’ piano, hy the use of which the 
risk of cutting the skin is avoidcil. In 
T)a.stern countries razors arc made with 
«n Immovable Iiandio continuous with 
the blade. Compare rattler, 6. 

2. A tusk: ns, the razors of a boar. Johnsotu 
— Occam’s razor, the principle tliat the mmeccssarj’ sup- 
position that things of a peculiar kind e.xist, w hen the ulj- 
Rcrvcfl faetB may he eqnnllj well explained on the suppo- 
Biliun that no such things e.xkt, l.s unwarranted (Enfm non 
jopif Jiiulriplicnwla pr/rter necessiffttem). So called after 
\N’illlam of Occam (died about 1340) ; blit, as a historical 
fact, Orcam docs not make much use of this prinoiple, 
which belongs rather to tho contemporary nominalist Wil- 
liam Dumml de St. Poiirpain (tiled 1382). 

razorablet (r?Vzor-a-bl), a. [< razor + -able.'] 
Fit to bo shaved. 

Till noxv-born chins 
Be lougli and razornWr. 

Shak., Tempest, il. 1. 250. 


a and d, ordi- 
narj' forms , e, 
section known as 
••half.ratller"irf, 
backed razor. 


^vith f-jiokos or hi-ains, radhite, shine forth, < raycrt (rii'er), 


Tlio Bheriffs r»r London fihniiM give yearly raped go'viiB 
to the recorder, chamberhiin, etc. 

Arch/roi-iia, XXAI.X. 3f)7. 

Rayed animals, btc Jtadinta. 


radius, u st.afT, rrxl, spolv'r of a wlicel, ray. etc. . 
see jiml r f. radiaip,] I. iraus* 1. To 

mark vrith long form rays of or in. 

Viiloveil, til'- FiMi-tlowcr, shining fair, 

Pau round with llamcH hertUsk of seed. 

Tennpgim, In ilemorlam, cL 

2. To shoot forth or emit; cause to shine* out. 

.'^hlnes o'er the revt, the pastoral queen, and raps 
Uer Emilts, sweet-beaming, on her Bhepherd-kin'g. 

_ 7'h(/uisoii, bummer, 1. 401. 

3t. To stripe. 

I xx-Il ylf him a feder hedde 
Jtaprd with golde. 


razorhack (ru'zqr-bak), u. 1. A rorqtml, fin- 
fish, or finncr-whalo, of the family Balrcuoptc- 
rid.T. — 2. A hog whose back has somewhat the 
form of a sharp ridge. This formation, accompanied 
h}' long Itgfl, Is ehaincterlstic of breeds of hogs tliat have 
long been allowed to inn wild in xxoods and waste places 
nml feed u]»on mast, wild fruits etc. The flesh of such 
Rw Inc, p.articularly that of the hams, is usuallj of siipeiior 
iliinlity for the tabic. 

rayey (ra'i), [< + -ry = Having or razor-backed (ra'zor-bakt), a. 1. Having a 

?..*• sharp hack; hog-backed: as, the razor-b((d:cd 

buffalo, a fish, Ictiohu.s urus, of tho Mississippi 
valley. — 2. Having a long shai’p dorsal fin 


clotli: scorn?/*.] 
rioinuan. 


[< .ME. raycriA rayc, striped 
A seller of i*ay-cloth. Piers 


consisting of rays. 

The raucp fringe of licr fnire eye.**. Cotton, Song. 

ray-floret (r:l'fl6''rel), ;?. A ray-fiower: used 
cliicfly of ('owjiodftT. 

ray-flower (rA'flouV-r), «. One of the flowers 
which eollnctivcly form tho ray (see royi, 5 
(/?)) ; most often, on?* from the circle of ligiilnto 
flowcr.s surrounding a disk of tubular flowers 
in the lictids of iimny Cottipodpr. 

CAauc^r, Death of Blanche, 1. 252. ray-graSS (nl'grji*-), a. A good forage-grass, 


which cuts tho water like a razor, as tho rorqual, 
razorbill (ra'zqr-bil), ??. 1. Tlio razor-billed 
auk, or linker, Alca or Ctamania forda, so called 
from tho deep, compressed, and trenchant bill. 
Tho bill is feathered foi about one half its length, in the rest 
of Its extent being vertically furrowed, and hooked at tlie 


Lolium pen unc. Also ryc-f/ra.s.s, 

rayket, raylet. See ra/.r-*, rad. 
rayless (nVles), [< royi + -/m.] l. 'With- 
out rays or radiniiee; unillumincd; light less; 
dark; somber; gloomy. 37n/«y,Niglit Thoughts, 
i- 19. — 2. In h(d. and zaiil,, Imving no rny.s or 
ray-liko parts. 

1 . ' , . ^ - raymef, v, i. A Middle English form of roam, 

roc/tc), a roach, a niy, = Han. rokhc, a ray, = Raymond’s blue. Seo Ohtc. 

AS. rcohhcj rcohchc (glossed by MJj. faiinus), Ra3maud’s disease. Sco disfasc, 

ME. rchFc, rohzc, a roach: seo ronch'^.] 1. Raynaud's gangrene. Sainous.^rty/?«i/tr6f?/.9- 
Une of tho elasrnobranchiate fishes constitut- case. 

5ng tho genus liaUtj recognized by tbo flatten- rayne^ti rayne'^f. Sco rflini, rcUjiu 


n. intrans. To shine forth or out as in niys. 

Jti a taollci) Klnry shrlncil 

That rniji oil Into gloom. Mre. Urtmniny. 

ray2 (ra), n. [< JIE. rayc, < OF. rate, rayc, P. 
rate = OCat. raja = Sp. ratja = It. raja, ra::a 
(cf. ML. Tatjadin), < L. rdia, a ray; proh. ori^. 
’rayta, aldn to D. rocit, roy = LG. rttchc (> LG. 



kszoTl’ill {.llca ^vlntcr plumage. 



razorbill 

tip; one of the furrows is white, the bill being otherwise 
black, like the feet ; the mouth is yeliow. The plumage 
is black on the upperparts, the lower parts from the neck 
in summer, and fiom the bill in winter, being white ; there 
is a narrow rrhite line from the bill to the eye, and the 
tips of tlie secondaries are white. The bird is about 13 
inches long, and 27 in extent of wings. It inhabits arctic 
and northerly regions of botli hemisplieres, subsists chief- 
ly on fish, and nests on rocky sea-coasts, haying a single egg 
about 3 by 2 inches, white or whitish, spotted and blotched 
wltli dilferent siiades of brown. The flesh is eatable. 

2. Tlio skimmer or cutwater, Bhynchoxis nigra. 
See sldmmcr and Iliigncliojis. 
razor-billed (ra'zor-bild), o. Having a bill lik- 
ened to a razor in any way: specificallj' noting 

certain birds Razor-billed auk. See razorbill, 1. — 

Razor-billed curassow, a bird of the genus Mitua, as 
31. tuherosa of Guiaua. 

razorblade (ra'zor-blad), n. A long, slim oys- 
ter, [Connecticut.] 

razor-clam (ra'zor-klam), n. A bivalve mol- 
lusk of the family Soicnidas, especially of the 
genera Ensis, Soldi, or Siliqiia; a razor-fisb or 
razor-shell; so called from its shape. See cut 
under Ensis. 

razor-flsb (ra'zor-fish), «. 1. A fish of the 

family Labridre, Xijrichlhys lincatiis, of the "West 
Indies, occasional on the southern coast of the 
United States. — 2. A related fish, Xijriclithgs 
novaeula, of the Mediterranean. — 3. A razor- 
clam: so called from the shape of the shell, 
which resembles a razor. The common razor-fish 
of Great Britain is Ensis siliqua, also called spout-Jish and 
razor-shell. Siliqua patula is a Californian species, used 
for food. 

razor-grass (ra'zor-griis), n. A TVest Indian 
nut-rush, SeJeria scindens, with formidable cut- 
ting leaves. 

razor-grinder (ra'zor-grin''der), n. The night- 
jar: same as f/riiidoiTfi. 

razor-hone (ra'zor-hon), ji. A fine hone used 
for sharpening of setting razors. See lionc^. 
razor-paper (ra'zor-pa'per), n. Smooth unsized 
paper coated on one side with a composition of 
powdered crocus and emery, designed as a sub- 
stitute for a strop. 

razor-paste (ra'zor-past), n . A paste of emery- 
powder or the like, for spreading on the surface 
of a razor-strop to give it its sharpening prop- 
erty. 

razor-shell (ra'zor-shel), n. The shell of a ra- 
zor-fish ; a bivalve mollusk of the genera Ensis, 
Soldi, or Siliqna: so called from the shape of 
the shell, which resembles a razor. Compare 
racor-fish, 3. 

razor-stone (ra'zpr-ston), n. Same as novacu- 
litc. 

razor-strop (ra'zpr-strop), n. An implement 
for sharpening razors. See stroxi. Also called 
razor-strap. 

razuret (ra'zhur), n. [z= F. rasurc, < L. rasura, 
< radcre, pp. rasus, scrape: see raset, razet.] 
See rasurc. 

razzia (rat'si-ii), n. [< F. razzia = Pg. gazia, 
gaziva, a raid, < Algerian Ar. gliazia (Turk. 
ghazija) (pron. nearly razia in Algiers, the in- 
itial letter gh being represented by the F. r 
grassiyc), a military expedition against infidels, 
a crusade, a military incursion.] Properly, a 
military raid intended for the subjection or 
punishment of hostile or rebellious people by 
the carrying off of cattle, destruction of crops, 
etc. ; by extension, any plundering or destruc- 
tive incursion in force. Razzias were formerly com- 
mon in Arabian countries. Tliey were practised by the 
Turkish authorities in Algeria and other provinces against 
tribes or districts which refused to pay taxes; and tlie 
word was adopted, and tile practice continued for a time, 
by the Frencii in Aigeria after its conquest. 

It ivas probable he should hand the troops over to John 
Jones for the razzia against tile Jloulvie. 

II'. H. Russell, Diary in India, II. 27. 

Eib. The chemical symbol of rubidium. 

E. 0. An abbreviation of Soman Catholic. 

E. D. An abbreviation (a) of Koijal Dragoons; 
{h) of Bitral Dean. 

Ei. E. An abbre^^ation {a) of Eogal Engineers; 
(6) of Boyal Exchange. 

re^ (ra), n. [See gamut.'] In solmization, the 
sj’llable used for the second tone of the scale. 
In the scale of C this tone is D — a tone ■which 
is therefore sometimes called re in France and 
[taly. 

xe^ (re), n. [L., abl. of res, thing, case, matter, 
affair: see A word used in legal language 

in the phi*aso in re : as, ‘ in re Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick,^ in the case of Bardell against Pick'wick; 
often elliptically re: as, re Bardell vs. Pick- 
wick ; re Bro-wn. 

re-. [ME. re- =s OF. re-, F. re-, re- = Sp. Pg. re- 
= It. re-, ?•/-, < L. re-, before a vowel or h gen- 
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erally red-, but later also re- (the form red- also 
occurring in red-dcre, render, and, assimilated, 
in rcJ-IigiOf religion, rel-Uqinic, relics, rec-cidcre, 
fall hack, and with a connecting vowel in redi- 
rivus, living again), an inseparable prefix, back, 
again, against : see def. The OF. and It. foim 
re- often appears as ra- by confusion ■with the 
true rrt- (< L. re- + ad-)j and the following con- 
sonant is often doubled, as in OF. rcppcllcrj < 
L. rcpellere, repel ; It. rappresentare, < L. reprse- 
sentare, represent; etc. Words with the prefix 
ra- in OP. usually appear with re- in E., except 
when the accent has receded, as in ralhj'^.] An 
inseparable prefix of Latin origin (before a vow- 
el usually in the form red-), meaning ^back,^ 
‘again.’ It occurs in a great number of verbs and derived 
adjectives and nouns taken from the Latin, and is also com- 
mon as an Engllsli formative. It denotes (a)a turning back 
(‘back’). asinrecede,rccur,remit,repel, etc.; (f»)opposition 
(‘against*), as in rehtetant, repugnant, etc. ; (c) restora- 
tion to a former state (‘back,* ‘again,* English «n- 2 ) ns in 
restitution, relegate, redintegrate or reintegrate, ana witli 
some wordsof non-Latin origin, as in recall, remind, renew, 
etc. ; (d) transition to an opposite state, as in reprohate, 
retract, reveal, etc.; (c) repetition of an action (‘again'), 
as in revise, resume, etc., becoming in this use an estreme- 
ly common English formative, applicable to any English 
verb whatever, whether of Latin origin, as in react, reen- 
ter, recreate, readdress, reappear, reproduce, reunite, etc., 
or of Anglo-Saxon or other origin, as iu rebind, rebuild, 
redye, rejill, refit, reheat, relight, reline, reload, reset, rc< 
write, etc. In many words taken from the Latin, either 
directly or tliroiigh the Old French, the force of re- (red-) 
has been lost, or is not distinctly felt, in English, as in re- 
ceive, reception, recommend, recover^, reduce, redeem, recu- 
perate, recreate^, refer, rejoice, relate, religion, remain, re- 
notvn, repair^, repair^, report, request, require, and other 
words containing a radical element not used in the par- 
ticular sense concerned, or not used at all, in English. 
Some of these words,asrecorcr2,rccrertfci, are distinguisljed 
from English formations with the clear prefix re-, again, 
often written distinctively with a hj’phen, as in re-cover, re- 
create, etc. In many instances the prefix, by shifting of ac- 
cent and changcof sound, or loss of adjacentelements, loses 
the character of apreftx, as in rebel, a., relic, relict, remnant, 
rest-, restive, etc., and in words from Old French in which 
the prefix re- combines with the prefix a- in the form ra-, 
not recognized as an English prefix, as In ralbp, rebate, 
etc. In some other words also rc- is reduced to r-, as in 
ransom (doublet of redemption), rampart, rencounter, etc. 
The prefix rc- is found in many words formed in Old French 
from non-Latin elements, as in regret, regard, reward, etc. 
As an English formative re- may be prefixed toapHniflive 
verb, adjective, or noun, or to derivatives, indifferently, 
and such secondary forms usrcestablishment, reaction, etc., 
may be analyzed either as re- -h establishment^ re- -f action, 
etc., or as reestablish -f -ment, react -j- -ton, etc. Prefixed 
to a word beginning with e, re- is separated by a hjT>lien, 
as re-establish, re-estate, re-edifg, etc. ; or else the second e 
has a dieresls over it : as, reestablish, re^bark, etc. The 
hyphen is also sometimes used to bring out emphatically 
the sense of repetition or iteration : as, sung and re-sung. 
The dieresls Is not used over other vowels than e when re- 
is prefixed : thus, reinforce, reunite, reabolish. 

reabsorb (re-ab-s6rb'), v. t. [= P. rdabsorber; 
as re- + absorb.'] To draw or take in anevr 
by absorption, imbibition, or swallowing, as 
something previously ejected, emitted, or put 
forth. 

During the embryo stage of the higher vertebrate tem- 
porary organs appear, sen’e their purpose awhile, and are 
subsequently reabsorbed. 

H. Speneerf Social Statics, p. 458. 

reabsorption (re-ab-s6rp'shou), «. [= F. rc- 
absorption; as rc- -i- absorption.] The act of 
reabsorbing, or the state of being reabsorbed. 

reaccommodatet (re-a-kom'o-dat), v. t. [< rc- 
+ accommodate.] To readjust; resettle; bring 
into renewed order. 

King Edward, . . , discovering the Disturbance made 
by the Change of Place, instantly sends to charge that 
Part, without giving them Time to re-accommodate them- 
selves. Baker, Chronicles, p. 121. 

reaccuse (re-a-kuz'), v, t. [< rc- + To 

acctise again or afresh; make a renewed accu- 
sation against. 

Her’ford, . . . who rc-accMs’<f 
Norfolk for words of treason he had us’d. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, i. CO. 

reach^ (rech), v.\ pret. and pp. reached (for- 
merly raughi), ppr. reaching. [Also dial., with 
shortened vowel, retch, and unassibilated reel:; 
< ME. rechen (pret. raxightc, raghte, raght, rehic, 
rcahtCy pp. raxight, rav^t), \ AS. rxcaxXf rtecean 
(pret. rsehtc), reach, get into one’s power, = 
OFries. reha, rctsiay resza = MD. reijehox, D. 
reiken = MLG.rcA’Cif , LG. reiken = OHG. reihUen, 
rcichcn, MHG. G. reichen, reach, extend, stretch 
out. The ■word has been more or less associat- 
ed with the group to which belong rack^, rake^, 
raxy rctch^y etc., Goth, rakjan, etc., stretch, and 
L. I’eg-erCyfxor-rigerc, Gr. bpiyeiVy stretch, but an 
orig. connection is on phonetic grounds improb- 
able.] I, ix’aixs. 1. To hold or stretch forth; 
extend outward. 

Beach hither thy finger, and behold my hands ; and 
reach hither thy hand, and tlirust it into my side. 

John XX. 27. 


, reach 

He shall flourish, 

And, like a mountain cedar, reach his branches 
To all the plains about him. 

Shak., Hen. Mil., v. 5. 50. 
To his 

She reached her hands, and in one bitter kiss 
Tasted his tears. 

ITiVfiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, II. 307. 

2. To deliver by or as if by the outstretched 
hand; hand out or over; extend out to. 

First, Christ took the bread in his hands ; secondarily, 
he gave thanks ; thirdly, he broke it ; fourthly, he ravght 
it them, saying, Take it. 

Tyndalc, Ans. to SirT. llorc, etc. (Parker Soc., iSoO), 

[p. 241. 

The prince he reatht Robin Hood a blow. 

Bobin Hood and the Stranger (Child’s Ballads, v. 415). 
Beach a chair; 

So; now, methinks, I feel a little ease. 

Shak., Hen. ^^II., iv. 2. 3. 
I stand at one end of the room, and reach things to her 
woman. Steele, Spectator, No. 137, 

3. To make a stretch to ; bring into contact by 
or as if bj’ stretching out the hand; attain to 
by something held or stretched out : as, to reach 
a book on a shelf; to reach an object ■with a 
cane. 

He slough man and horse whom that he raught with his 
axe that he heilde with bothe hondcs. 

Merlin (E.E. T. S.), ii. 28S. 
Wilt thou reach stars, because they shine on thee? 

Shak., X. G. of V., iii. 1. 150. 

4. To take, seize, or move by stretching out 
the hand, or by other effort. 

Than Troiell with tene the tourfer beheld, . , , 
Beiches his reynis & his roile [rowel] strj'kes, 

Caires to the kyng with a kant wille. 

Destruction of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 10215. 
The damesell hym thanked, and raught hym vp be the 
hondc. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 607. 

Lest therefore his now bolder hand 
Beach also of the tree of life, and cat, 

And live for ever. Milton, P. L., xi. 94. 

5. To attain to by movement or progi’ess ; ar- 
rive at, physically or mentally; come or get to : 
as, to reach a port or destination; to reach 
high office or distinction; to reach a conclu- 
sion by study or by reasoning. 

And through the Tyrrhene Sea, by strength of toiling oars, 
Bought Italy at last. Drayton, Polyolblon, i. 325, 

He must have reached a very advanced age. 

Barham, Ingoldsby Legends, I, D8. 
He [Dante] has shown us the way by which that coun- 
try far beyond the stars may be reached, 

Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 124. 

6. To extend to in continuity or scope; stretch 
or be prolonged so as to extend to, literally or 
figuratively; attain to contact with or action 
upon; penetrate to. 

There is no mercy in mankind can reach me. 

Fletcher, Bonduca, iv. 3. 
Thy desire . . . leads to no excess 
That reaches blame, but rather merits praise. 

Milton, P. L., iii. 097. 
The loss might be repaired again ; or, if not, could not 
however destroy us by reaching us in our greatest and 
highest concern. South, Sermons, II, i. 

When he addresses himself to battle against the guar- 
dian angels, he stands like Teneriffe or Atlas ; his stature 
reaches the skj’. Carlyle. 

7. To come or get at; penetrate or obtain ac- 
cess to; extend cognizance, agency, or influ- 
ence to; as, to reach a person through bis van- 
ity. 

The fewness and fulness of his [George Fox’s] words have 
often struck even strangers with admiration, as they used 
to reach others with consolation. 

Penn, Rise and Progress of Quakers, v. 

It is difficult indeed in some places to reach the sense of 
the inspired writers. Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. ix. 

He [Atterbury] could be reached only by a bill of pains 
and penalties. Macaulay, Francis Atterbury. 

8t, To attain to an understanding of ; succeed 
in comprehending. 

But how her fawning partner fell I reach not. 

Unless caught by some springe of his own setting. 

Middleton, Women Beware SVomen, v. 1. 
Sir P. I reach you not. 

Lady P. Right, sir, your policy 
May bear it through thus. 

B. Jonson, Volpone, iv. 1. 

II. ixxtrans. 1. To stretch; have extent in 
course or direction ; continue to or toward a 
term, limit, or conclusion. 

By hym that rauhte on rode [the cross]. 

Piers Plouman (C), v. 179. 
And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven. 

Gen. xxviii. 12. 

Thus far the fable reaches of Proteus, and his flock, at 
liberty and unrestrained. 

Bacon, Physical Fables, vii., ExpL 
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They [consequences] reach only to those of their poster* 
ity wlio abet their forefathers’ crime, ami continue in 
their infldelUy. Lp. Ailerhnry, Sermons, II. v. 

There arc the wlde-wnc/jin^' views of fruitful valleys 
ami of empnri’lcil hill-sides. 

D. (t. Mitchell, Wet Days at Edgewood, Pliny’s Country 

(Places. 

In the distance . . . the mountains rcac/t away in faint 
ami fainter shades of purple and brown. 

Uar^yer’s n'eckhj, Jan. 10, 18S0. 

2. To extend in amount or capacitj’j rise in 
quantity or number j amount; sufBeo: witli to 
or iniio* 

What may tlic king’s whole battle [army] reach unto? 

Shak., 1 ITcn. IV., Iv. 1. 129. 

Every one was to pay his part accortUng to liis propor- 
tion lii\vnrd<i y purenass, ik all otiier debts, >vhnt y prollto 
of y^ trade would not reach too. 

r.radfarJ, Plymontli Planiatitni, p. 215. 

A very cvccptlonrd grant was made, t\\o tlftccntiis and 
tMitlj'; tirst, and then another sum of tlu* same amount, 
reaching, nccordlnc to Lord Bacon, to €120, ('00. 

Stnbb^, ilfdicval and Jlodcrn Hist., p. S('0. 

3. To make a stretch to or toward somethin", 
as witli the liand or by exertion; streteh for- 
ward or onward; make a straiiiin" effort: as, 
to nrich ont for an apple; to reach at or after 
gain. 

I'nl senuly after Idro meto slic rnuphte. 

C/<nwe*r, (Jen. I’rol. to C. T., 1. l.'JO. 

He slytte the shelde a.s for ns that he raught, and the 
kyugo Dan sente hym a stiokc with Corsheiicc. Ids gonde 
swerde. Merlin (E. E- T. if.), ii. dll. 

One may reach deep enough, and yet 
Find little. , T. «»f A., ilL 4. l.'i. 

Oft the first tliat (without rlclit or reason) 

Attempt llcbelllon and do practice 'rrea-oii, 

And so at Icnglli are Inslly tnmhled dov.n 
iJencatlj the f(»ot, tliat rautihl nbonu tlie Crown. 

Stilccster, tr. of Du iiartas's Weeks, I. 1. 
Why was 1 not contented? Wherefore reach 
At llilnc'i "hlch, hut for thee, O l.atnilan ! 

Ilnil been m> dreary death? Keate, Eiulymion, lii. 

4. To jiitnin; niTivc; got, ns to n point, dosti- 
ualion. or aim, 

Fc«tus, , . , uho«e cars were unacquainted nlth sncli 
matter, hc.inl him (the apostle Pauli, hut could not reach 
unto that n hereof he spake. Ilo^'lcr, Eccles. Polity, III. 

The wind being very great at S. W., be couM reach no 
f.irthcr than Capo Ann harhotir that nil-ht. 

Winthrop, Hist. New Englaiid, I. 115. 

Sf. To turn; start fortli. 

Tp he Etcrte, and on hl'» wc)o ho raxtolte. 

Til the agayn hjm by the I.tppo canghtr. 

Chaucer, ■Irolhii, Ii. 4lT. 

6. -VrnH., to sail with tho wincl free, 
reach^ (rC'cli), », l<rcnch'^,v.'] 1. Aoontinuoiis 
stretch or ooiuvc; an iiuintomiptod lino of 
extension or continuity; as, a rtach of level 
ground; nn inland tretch of the sea; a reach of 
a river (a straight course between bends); a 
reach of a canal (the part between lochs, Lav- 
ing a uniform level). 

And, on the left hand, htdl 

Wltlilnngrr(Tc/« Iiitcrpo?cd. Milton, P. L., x.322. 
The diver I’hca’s glittering rills they lost. 

And skirnni’d along by Ells’ sacred coast, 

Then cautious through the rocky reaches wind. 

And, turning eudden, shun the death di signed. 

/'o;>r, (idysscy, xv. 

We walk’d 

r.c<Ide llic river's svooded reach. 

Tennyuon, In ilcmorlam, Ixxl. 

2, Limit or scope of fitretcli or oxtcnsioii; 
power of reaching by the outstretched liand or 
any other agency; the act of or capacity for 
reacliing; ns, theVcoW/ of the arm ; to bo w*ithiu 
0110*5 reach, or within the reach of the law. 

All others base a dependent being, ami within thcrrnM 
of destruction. 5’«V7’. JJroxrne, Urn-biiri.il, v. 

Out of the reach of danger, he hTunliisl has heen hold ; 
otit of the reach of eliame, he has been confident, 

J ohnfon, Tlioughts on laic Trans. In liic I-'nlklanil Islands. 

Poor the reach, 

TIjc nn(lf=guioed extent, of mortal sway 1 

Wordffirorth, C.inulc nnu Alfred, on the .Sca-Shore. 

The study of Fpcctmlnw opened a new world of research, 
and adilc'd some such reach to our physics and chenilfctry 
ns the telescojic brought to vision. 

C. A. I’oioiy, The .Sun, p. 07. 

Most of the villages of Egj'pt are sltualcd upon cinl- 
iicnccs of ruhldsh, which rise a few feet above tlie reach 
of the Inundation. 2J. H'. Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1. 21. 

3. EfToctivp extent or scope; range of capa- 
city or ability; power of accompli.shmeiit; 
grasp; penetration; comprehension. 

Jlen moic audacious and precipitant (hen of solid and 
dee]! reach. Milton, itcformatlon In Ihig., 11. 

Eg sure yourBolf and your own reach to know, 

How far your genius, taste, and learning go. 

Pope, Essay on CrlticlHin, I. 153. 
Groves that Inspire tlie Nlgliilngalc to trill 
And modulate, with euhtlc reach of sklU 
Eleewlierc unmalclicd, her ever-waning lay. 

WordciL'orth, Sonnets, 111. 0. 
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His (Wordsworth's) mind Iiad not that reach and ele- 
mental movement of Milton's. 

. Lowell, Among my Books, 2d ser., p. 241. 

4. A reacliing out for something; forecast in 
aim or pui'poso ; a sebomo of effort for some end. 

I have brains 
Tliat beat above your reaches. 

Fletcher, Mad Lover, i. 1. 

The Duke of Parma had particular reaches and ends of 
Ills own underhand to cross the design. Bacon. 

Others 

lliink hc.avcn a world too high for our low reaches. 

Chapman, Ccesaraud Pompey, iv. 3. 

5. The polo conneeliiig the rear axle to the 
bolster of a wagon or other vehicle ; a cou- 
pling-polo. Sec cut under hound, 7 . — 6, Xauf,, 
the distance sailed bctwocu taclcs: same as 
hoard, 13 (r).--7. An extended point of land; 
a promontory. [Loenb U. S.] —Head reach, the 
distance to windward tnivcr*<e<I by' a vessel while tacking, 

reach- (roch), 1 \ A variant of rctcIC^. [Prov, 
Eng.] 

reachable (re'cha-bl), a. [< rcach'^ + •ahlc.'] 
Capable of being reached; within roach, 

readier (rG'ehCu*), «. 1. Ono who or tliat which 
roaches, or is cajiable of or serves for reach- 
ing. 

Hold in your rapier; for, though I have not a long reach* 
er, I inue a short hitter. 

Greene and Lodpe, fxioking GLiss for I-oud. and Eng. 

lie . . . spoke to .tennhig®, (he reacher of the lecords, 
that he should lot him have tiny rcc«»rd. 

Li/c of A. IFood, ]>. 20.'i. 

2f. An exaggeration; a “ strctehci*.’’ [Slang.] 

I can hanlly believe that reaelter, which another writ etii 
of fiitn, that ‘‘with tlie piilms of his lianils he couhl touch 
his knees, though he stoot! upright.** 

Fuller, Worthies, Monmouthshire, IT. 43.'i. 

reaebing-post (r6'ching-j>ost), n. In ropc-mal:* 
iufj, a post fixed in the gi'ound at the lower end 
of a rope-wall:. 

reachless (reeh'lcs), a. [< rcach^ + •less.'] Be- 
yond roach; unatUunablo; lofty. 

To raise her silent and Inglorious name 
I’nto a eeaehte<.’e pilch of praises hight. 

Bjh JlallfA Defiance to Envy. 

reach-me-down (recli'me-donn')*^?- [< rcad^, 

t\, -f tuc, imlireet oi>joc*t, d* dotr«l, arlr, Cf. 
j/fch*uic*i/j).] Koady-inndo. [Colloq., Eng.] 

You know In tho Palais Itoyal they hang ont the most 
sidciidid reach me doiin dressing p«»wm«. walMeoats. and 
to fortli. Thaclerait, Plillli>, .\xlr 

reacquitet {r*‘-a-l:wlt'). t. [< rc- + arqmlc,] 
To pay hack; give a return to or for; requite. 

You pIi.sII a«snrcdly find (ho gentleman very honc.st and 
thankful, and me nady to Tc-nenuite voiirctnirtcsy and fa- 
vour to him to eheun, In that 1 po<«silily may*. 

G. ISarvey, Four Letters, I. 

react (rf-nkt ' ), i*. f < ir- -b act, r. Cf- F. rhujir, 
react.]’ I. To act or perfonu anew; rc- 

onnot: n^, to react a play. 

II. iuiraus. 1, To e.Kcrt, ns a thing acted 
upon, nn opjiosito action upon tho agent. 

If fire doth liealc water, the water reaeteth ngainc . . , 
up(»n the fire and coolelli It 

Sir K. Viyhy, Treatise of Bodies (ir.M), xvl. 

Great minds do Indeed re*aet on the Focicty which has 
made them what they arc; but they only pay with Inter- 
est what they Imvo received. Macaulaif, Dry den. 

Every opinion reaets on him who utters It, It Is a thread- 
ball tbroun at a mark, but tlicothei end renmlns In tbe 
thrower’a bag. Fmcrean, Compcusalloii. 

2. To net, after being .noted upon, in a manner 
directly opposed to tho first action, and in in- 
creased inensure. TIiup, when the body has been 
chilled 1»y n l»at!i, It l« said to r<aet In becoming warmer 
t lian before ; mid, hi like iiiatiner, w hen tniKhn tunc stimu- 
laics the mind to greater ellort.®, the mind la said to react. 

3. To net nmtiinlly or rceiprocnlly npou oaeli 
otlier, ns (wo or moro chemical agents. 

reaction (re-ak'nlion), ». [= F, reaction = Sp. 
7'cacrion = Pg. rcac^do = It. t'carionc; n.s rc- + 
action.] 1. Any action in ro.sisfanco or re- 
sponse to (lip inflnciico of another action or 
power; rdlcxivo action or operation; an op- 
(jOHod ini])iilsp or imprc.ssion. 

Of rra'thn In locall moHon, that each agent must BUfTcr 
In (ictirig .md .net hi Riilfiiing 

Sir K. Viylif, Tre-atDc of Bodies (101 1), xv 1. 

Sense being nothing el?e, aa Romo conceit, hut motion, 
or ratlicr rc-aclion of n body pre«‘^ed wpnn by nnotJier 
body*. J)r. If. More, Immortal, of S<nil (1002), i. 12. 

Attack Is the redaction ; I never think I have lilt liard, 
unless It re-bounds. Jutniyou, In Boswell, nn, 1775, 

Every trespass produces n rrncfioii, partly general .ami 
pai lly Hpechil — a rrorfionwiilcli Is (Xlreme In pmp«>rtIon 
ns the trespass U great. //, .STvncer, SocLal .Staticp, p. 4\>1. 

2. In dynamic.^, a force called into being along 
with another force, being equal and opposilo 
to it. All forces cxlRi in pairs; and It is n fumlamcntnl 
law (N'cwton’R Udrd law of motion) In mccliunics that 
“action and reaction arc always equal nml contrary',*’ or 
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that tbe mutual actions of two bodies arc always equal 
and exerted in opposite directions. Tliis law was an- 
nounced, in tbe form that the quantity of motion is pre- 
served in all percussion, simultaneously in 1CG9 by Chris- 
tian Huygens, .Tobn Wallis, and Sir Christopher Wren, 
but was cxpeiimentally proved by Wallis only. 

3. Action contrary to a previous influoiieo, gen- 
erally greater than the first effect; in jioUtics, 
a tendency to revert from a more to a less ad- 
vanced policy, or the contrary. 

Tho violent reaction which had laid the Whig party 
prostrate was followed by a still more violent reachon in 
the opposite direction. Macaulay, Hist. Eng., ii. 

4. In chenu, the mutual or reciprocal action of 
chemical agentsuponcach other.— Achilles ten- 
don reaction, the contraction of the calf-muscles evoked 
by tapping the Achilles tendon.— Amphlgenous, am- 
photeric, etc., reaction. Sec tho adjectives. — Color- 
reaction, in chem., a reaction whicli causes a character- 
istic development or change of color: used In testing.— 
Blazo-rcactlon. Same as Ehrlich's rracHon.— Ehrlich’s 
reaction, a reaction in the urine of typhoid and other 
patients in which it strikes a deep dai'k red on being 
treated with n mixture containing sodlnm nitrite, sul- 
phaniHc acid, and hydrochloric acid, and alkaiinized with 
ammonia. Also called Ehrlich's test, and diazo-reaction. — 
Law of action and reaction. Seo flcHon.— Paradox- 
ical reaction. See parndonenf.— Reaction of degen- 
eration, a modification of the normal reaction of nerve 
and muscle to electric stimuli, observable in eases wlierc 
the lesion lies in tho motor nerve or its immediate central 
or peripheral terminations. The complete form presents 

(a) total loss of irritability of the nerve below the lesion; 

(b) on direct stimulation of the muscle, (1) loss of iiTita- 
blllty for very brief currents, such as indnction-sliocks; 
(2) retention and even Increase of irrltalillity for making 
and breaking of currents of longer duration (this galvanic 
irrit.ability also becomes lost in tlie terminal stages of the 
severest forms); (3) Increase of irritability for making cur- 
rents at (he anode as compared with the catliode, so that 
the anotio closing contraction may exceed the cathode 
closing contraction ; (4) a sluggishness of contraction and 
rcla.vatlon. 

reactionary Crf-nk'shon-fi-ri), a. and n. [= F. 
rtactimnuim an reaction + -ary.] I. a. 1. 
Of or pertaining to reaction in general; con- 
Msting of or elinractoriacd by reflex or recipro- 
cal action; ronotivo. 

Tlio rcacllonaru excitement that g:i\’o her a proud self- 
luastcrj' had uot aulisided. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, vi, 10. 

SpccificnHy— !2. Of or pertaining to political 
reaction; favoring reaction: as, rcactionanj 
principles or movements. 

Tlie poverty and Ruflcrliip of minions of tho avorhlnp 
rlasses came In aid of tho reactionary party and the moro 
iKutisticnl line at policy. 

If. Jt. Greg, Mlsc. Essays, Ist ser., p. S3. 

II. pi. reactionaries (-riz). A promoter 
of reaction ; speoifically. ono tvho attempts to 
clieclt, iimlo, or reverse political ae.tion. 

Tho rractionarifs and consen-atives of Sweden — and 
Ihcro arc ninny ot them In thisuld country — arc nfraid that 
free Norway ulll load Sweden inlotho path of reforms. 

Jlarper-s Mag., L-KXSTII. 804. 

reactionist (rp-ak'slion-ist), n. [< reaction -t- 
-fsf.] Afavor’orofrc.aetion; an advocate of old 
mclliods or principles; a reactionary. 

Those who arc not nfraid ot the nickname of rcacti07iitts 
win t)C Blow to condemn tier I Ansti la] for tho maintenance 
ot a principle on which she has crown Into power. 

Stubhs, yicdlcval and Jlodeni Hist., p. 239. 

reaction-period (rc-n!i'sIipn-p6'ri-od), ». Same 
ns rcaction-tinie. 

reaction-time (re-alt'sbon-tim), h. Tho time 
between tlic application of n stimulus and some 
ronction, ns when a sign.al is rendered on tlio 
perception of some sensation. Tlic red nee d i-cncti'en. 
time Is the part of tills which la consumed in perception 
and williiip. aa distinct from what is consumed in trans- 
mission nnd ill tho period ot mnsciilar latency. 

reaction-wheel (ru-ak'slioa-bwel), «. Seo tar- 
hinr. 

reactive (rC-ak'tiv), «. [= F. r^acitf; ns re- 

act + -ii('.]' Pertaining to or causing reaction; 
acting refloxivcly or reciprocally; resulting 
from reflex action. 

Vc fish, nsBumc a voice, with pmiscR fill 
Tho liollow rock nml loml rcactiie bill. 

Sir Jl. Pdachnorc, Creation, vH. 

Knowlctlgo of Sanscrit , . . will bo kept alive by tho 
reactive Inlluenco of Oormany nnd Englnml. 

Maine, Villngo Commnnitics, p. 25. 

This equilibration between new outer forces ami reac' 
tire liinorforccp, wlilch is tlnis directly pv'ulncod In indi- 
viduals. II. Si>enccr, I’rin. of Biol., § 290. 

reactively (re-nk'tiv-li), atir. By reaction. 

reactiveness (re-ak'tiv-ncs), ». Tbo quality 
of lieiii" reaelivo. 

reactivity (rij-ak-liv'i-fi). n. [irractirc + -ity.'] 
Tbo slnto of being "reiietive; tlio process or 
eour.so of reaction, n.s from a diseased condition. 

The oeeurreneo of colour, therefore, is moro frequently 
than not concomitant \\ Ith a high degice uf 7rf7cfu*rf»/. 

A'aturc, XXXYII. 503. 

read' (rod), r.; pret. nnd pp. rcatl (rod), ppr. 
rcailinij. [Early mod. E. also recti, rcctic, retie; < 
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ME, rcdcn^ earlier ratlicn, rothcn (a weak 

verb, pret. redde, radde, pp. red, radj^ i~rad), 
< AS. {a) rxdan (a weak verb,_pret. rxdde. pi. 
r^ddon, pp. rveded^ rxdd, gerted), mixed with 
(b) rxdan, Anglian also rCdan^rctlian (a strong 
redupl. verb, pret. rcord, pp. rredon ; found only 
in poet, or Anglian use), counsel, advise, con- 
sult, etc., read (a ^vriting, whether aloud or to 
oneself), = OS. rddan (pret. m?, pp. girddan), 
counsel, take counsel upon, provide, = OFrios. 
reda (pret. rad), counsel, =MD. D. radcji, coun- 
sel, ad\ise, interpret, guess, = MLG. ruicnyJjG. 
raten, counsel, ad\'ise, = OHG. ratan, MHG. r«- 
ten, G. raien, rathen (pret. rict, ricth, pp. gcraicn, 
geratlien), counsel, ad^^se, interpret, guess, = 
Icel. rddha (pret. redh, pp. rddhinn), counsel, 
ad\ise, etc., = Sw. rdda, counsel, adWse, pre- 
vail, rd, can, may, = Dan. roadc, counsel, rule, 
control, also interpret, = Goth. in comp. 

ga-redan (pret. ga-rairdih), j)rovide for; per- 
haps akin (ha\'ing then an orig. present forma- 
tive -d) to L. rcri (pp. ratus), think, deem, con- 
sider: see raft'-, ratio, reason. Some compare 
Skt. rddh, be successful, Russ, radii, glad, 
happy, ready, Lith. rodas, ■\nlling, etc. Hence 
read^, n., riddte^, aread, etc. The verb read in 
the already obsolete sense ‘counsel, adnso,’was 
much affected by Spenser, and in the early mod- 
ern and ME. spelling rede which ho used has 
likewise been much affected by his archaizing 
imitators; but there is no historical ground for 
a difference in spelling. The pret. rend (rod) 
should be written red, as it was formerly; it is 
e.xactly parallel w’ith led, pret. of Icad^, and 
with Jet, pret. of (inf. formerly Ictc, with 
long vowel).] I. irons. If. To counsel; ad- 
vise; recommend. 

And she tluis brenneth botlio In love nnd dredo, 

So that she nyate wliat was best to rede. 

Chaucer, lYoilus, Iv. CTO. 

And selhthc lie radde religioun the rule for to holdc — 
•‘Lestc the kyiijr and his counscil 301' connmea .apeire. 
And beo stiwiird in cure etude til 3c be stouwet bcterc.*' 
Piem Plou'man (A), v. a?. 
We may read constancy and fortitude 
To other souls. II I'oct.aster, 1. 1. 

If there 's a hole In a‘ your coats, 

1 rede you tent It. 

Lurns, Captain Groses roregrlnatlons. 

My Ladye reads you swlth return. 

Scott. L of I.. M., Iv. 22. 

2. To teach ; instil, as a lesson. 

Arc these the arts, 

Pwobin, you read your rude ones of the wood, 

To countenance your quarrels and inlstaklnps? 

D. Joixfon, Sad Shepherd, ii. 2. 

3. To explain the meaning of; explain; inter- 
pret; make out; solve: as, to read a riddle; 
to read a dream. 

Joseph, ... he that redde so 
The kyngos mctjTiBe, I’harao. 

Chaucer, bcath of niauche, 1. 2Sl. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit, sign to break? 

Or must we read you quite from what you speak? 

Dounc, Expostulation (ed. 1&19). 
“I’ll read your dream, sister," he says, 

“I’ll read it Into sorrow." 

TJiC Dracs o' I’arroir (Child's Ballads, III. 71), 

I can read my uncle’s riddle. Sentt, Waverley, Ixil. 

4t. To declare; tell; rehearse. 

That hast my name and nation redd aright. 

SjKtu^er, r. ()., I. X. 07. 

5t. To suppose; guess; imagine; fancy. 

Right hard it was for wight which diti It hcare 

To read what manner muslcke that mote hcc. 

Spenser, F. Q., II. xll. 70. {yarcs.) 

6, To understand by observation or scnitiny; 
acquire a knowledge of (something not other- 
wise obvious) by iutorproting signs or indica- 
tions; study out; interpret: as, to rend the signs 
of the times ; to read the sky or a personas 
countenance. 

is’t can read a woman? 

Shah , Cymbelinc, v. 6 . 4S. 

Let thy nnihltious eye 

Pead noble objects. Quarles, Emblems, v. 8. 

7. To discoverby observation or scrutiny; per- 
ceive from signs or indications. 

Those about ber 

From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 

Shak., Hen. VIII., v. 5. 38. 

Let vs looke backe to Adam, who in tliis wicked fruit of 
his bodie might reade continuall Iccture.s of rejientancc 
for the siimc of his soule. Purchas, I'llgrlinage, p, 34. 

All the gazers on the skies 
Pead not in fair heaven’s storj’ 

E.xprcssfer truth, or truer glorj*, 

Than they might in her bright eyes. 

P. Jo7ison, Epigrams, xl. 
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If once the reality of the phenomena were established, 
we should all be able to read each other's secrets. 

Proc. Soc. Psych. Research, II. 10. 

8. (rt) To observe and apprehend the meaning 
of (something written, printed, inscribed, or 
stamped in letters or other significant charac- 
ters) ; go over with tho 63*^68 (or, in tlie case of 
the blind, with tho fingers) and take in the 
meaning of (significant characters forming or 
representing words or sentences); peruse: as, 
to read a book, new’spaper, poem, inscription, 
or piece of music. 

lie . . . radde it over, and gan the letre fold. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ij. 1085. 

A man of Ethiopia . . . sitting in his chariot rradEsaias 
the prophet. Acts viii. 27, 28. 

I heard of a late Secretary of State that could not read 
the next ^lorning his own lland-writing. 

Iloiccll, Letters, I. v. 37. 

In his short life, and without ostentation, he fShclley) 
hnd in truth read more Greek than many au aged pedant 
who, with pompous parade, prides himself upon this study 
alone. noQO, in Dowden’s Shelley, I. 73. 

{J)) To note tho indication of (a graduated in- 
strument): as, to read a thermometer or a 
circle. — 9. To utter aloud: said of words or 
sounds represented bj' letters or other signifi- 
cant characters. 

The king . . . read In their ears all the words of the 
book of tlie covenant. 2 Ki. xxiii. 2. 

In their Synagogues they niako one of tlie best sort to 
read a Chapter of Moses. Uoieelt, Lettcra, 1. vi. 14. 

10. To peruse or study (a subject in tho books 
t\Tittcn about it); learn through reading: as, 
to read law or pbilosopln*; to read science for 
a degree; to read the iicw.s; w’c read that the 
meek shall inherit tho earth. 

CliyfTc of foils, men yn bok>'S redythe. 

Aide yn his foly to liolde residence, 

Vs he that nowthcr God loiiethc nor dredethe, 

Nor to his ch>Tche haihe none nduertcncc. 

Pooke 0 / Precedence (E. E. T. S., extra ser.). 1. 70. 

At Ihcrico, as it is red, our Lord dyde many grete mym- 
clcs. Sir P. (juylfordc, 1‘jlgrjinagc, p. 41. 

11. To perccivo or assume in the reading or 
study of a book or wTiting (something not op- 
pressed or directh-indicated); impute or import 
b\’ infereuco: as, (o read a meaning in a book 
which tlie author did not intend; to rend one’s 
omi notions into a book; to read sometbing 
between the lines. 

Nascent philosophy and dawning science are read Into 
tlie sacred literature. Maitie, Early Law and CiiBtoni, 1. 

After their usual manner of specutntingnbout primitive 
pnictlces, men read back develope<l ide.as into midevelopcn 
minds. II. Spencer, lYIn. of SocloL, | 34C. 

12. To affect b^* reading so as to bring into a 
specified condition: ns, to read a child nsloop; 
to read one’s self blind. 

No, no ; give him a Young Clark’s Guide. Wbat, wo 
shall have you read yourself Into a Humour of rambling 
and fighting, and studying inilitar>' Discipline, and wear- 
ing red Breeches. Wycherley, rinln Dealer, ill. 1. 

13f. To read about. 

Of the fyncst stones faire 
That men rede in tlie I.apidalre. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 1352. 
To read. (one) a chapter. Secc/mpfer.— Toread one’s 
self in, In the Church 0 / JUxyland, to read tlic’rhirty-nlne 
Articles of Religion, and repeat the Declaration of Assent 
(to the Articles, rraycr-book, and OnlinarjOprcscrlbcil by 
iaw, which is required of ever>' Incumbent on the first 
Sunday on which lie officiates In the church of his bene- 
fice, or on Borne other Sunday appointed and allowed by 
Hie ordlnarj'. 

On tlic following Sunday Mr. Arabiii was to read him- 
self in at his new church. 

Trollojte, Barchester Towers, .x.\ii. 
To read out of, to expel from, or declare no longer to 
belong to (some orgnnlzntlbnX by proclamation of any 
kind : as, to read a person out of a political party. 

II. intrans. If. To counsel ; advise; give ad- 
rico or warning. 

•'SjT," licseyd, “now hnuo I redd; 

Etc wc now. and make vs glad. 

And cucrj’ man lie care." 

The Horn of Kitvj Arthur (Child's Ballads, I. 22). 

A monster vllo whom God and man does hate : 

Therefore I read be^\n^e. Spemer, F, Q., I. i. 13. 
As for this carping girl, lidiigenn. 

Take her with thee to bear thee company, 

And in my land I rede be seen no more. 

Greene, Alphonsiis, iii. 

2t. To spoiik; discourse; declare; toll. 

Sojourned hath this Mars, of wliich I rede. 

In cliambre nniyd the palcys prively. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1. 78. 

3. To pemso something ^vritten or printed; 
acquire information from a record of anj' kind. 

I have read of C.aligiila’s Horse, that was made Consul. 

Iloxeell, Letters, I. v. 37. 

To read well— that Is, to read true books in a true spirit 
—is a noble e.\erci8e. Thoreau, AValden, p. 110. 
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4. To utter aloud the words of somefhlug writ- 
ten or printed; enunciate the words of a hook 
or writing. 

So they read in the book of the law of God distinctly, 
and gave the sense. Neh. viiL 8. 

5. In miisic: (a) To perfoim or render music 
at first sight of the notes: applied to either vo- 
cal or instrumental perfonnance : as, he plays 
■well, but rcrtds veiy sloxvlj". (b) To perform or 
render music in a particular way ; put a certain 
expression upon it; interpret it: used of a per- 
former or conductor. — 6. To give a recital or 
lecture ; rehearse something ■vTitten orlearned : 
as, to read before a-public audience. 

For, if I take ye in hand, 1 shall diiisect you. 

And read upon your phlegmatic dull carcases. 

Fletcher land another), Elder Brother, iv. 3. 

7. To study systematically from books or ■v\Tit- 
ings: sometimes with up. 

The Bachelors, most of them Scholars, reading for Fel- 
lowships, and nearly all of them private tutors. 

C. A. Drifted, English University, p. 30. 

Men should ... be compelled to read up on questions 
of the time, and give in public a reason for the faith which 
is in them. Harper's Mag., LXXVIII. 209. 

8. To appear on reading; have a (specified) 
meaning. — 9. To have a certain qualit)' or ef- 
fect in perusal; used absolutolj’, to be suitable 
or desirable for penisal. 

Tlien again, his (Sheridan’s] works, unlike those of 
Burke, do not rrad, possess no attractions, are not indis- 
pensable to the librarj'. Jon Bee, Samuel Foote. 

The following passage, however, with some historical 
basis, reads ratlier curiously. Mind, XII. C24. 

To read between the lines, to detect a meaning or pur- 
pose not specifically expressed in a book or other writing ; 
discover some recondite motive or implication in what is 
read.— To read by sound, in tcleg., to make out the 
words or terms of a message from the sounds made by the 
instrument in transmitting it. 
readi (rod), p. a. [I’p. of rctuT^, r.] Having 
knowledge gained from reading; instructed by 
reading; in general, versed: now usually with 
well: as, well read in the classics. 

You are all read in mysteries of state. 

Ford, Perkin Warbeck, Ii. 3. 
An Oxford-Man, extremely read in Greek, 

Who from Euripides makes Plircdm speak. 

Pn’or, Epilogue to Phredra. 

One cannotbetrrff read unless well seasoned in thought 
and experience. A. P. Ateott, Tablets, p. 134. 

reaffl (rod), [Early mod. E. also rede; < ME. 
rede, < AS, ried = OS, rad = OFrios. red = D. 
7‘aad = ^ILG, rad, LG, rod = OHG. ^IHG. rdf, 
G. I'ai, rath = Icel, rddh = Sw. rdd = Dan. i'oad, 
couiisel,adrice; from the orig. verb: seejTirrfi, 
r. In the sense ‘counsel, adrice,’ the noun is 
used nrchaicallj', in tlie spoiling rede, like the 
verb.] It. Counsel; ndrice. 

But who so wol nat trowen rede ne lore, 

I knn not sen in hjin no remedie. 

But lat hym worclien with his fantasic. 

Chaucer, Troilus, v. 327. 

And whan thekyngc was come to Cardocl, he sente after 
the men of liys counseilo, and asked what was thelre rede 
in this thlnge. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), i. 81. 

To whose wise read she liearkning sent mo streight 

Into this land. Spenser, F. Q., VI. ii. 30. 

Jfay yon better reck the rede 
Than ever did th’ adviser! 

Bums, Epistle to a Young Friend. 

2t. InteiT>rotation. 

I repeated 

The read thereof for guerdon of my paine. 

And taking dowric the shield with me did it retaine. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. i. 10. 
3t. Speech; tale; narrative, 
r Why then a final note prolong. 

Or lengthen out a closing song, 

Unless to bid the gentles speed. 

Who long have listened to my rede? 

Scott, ilannion, L’Envoy. 

4t. Asajung; a proverb. 

This reede Is rj'fe, that oftentirae 
Great clymbers fall iiiisoft. 

Spenser, Shep. Cal., July. 

5. Reading; perusal. [Colloq.] 

My first read of the newspaper. 

Thackeray, Great Uoggarty Diamond, x. 

I got the other day a hasty rend of youj “Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life." F. Hall, in Cross’s Geoi'ge Eliot, II, ix. 

read“f, a. An obsolete form of rcd'^. 
read^ O’cd), r. t. A dialectal fonn of rcd^. 
readability (re-da-bil'i-ti), n. [< readable + 
-itg (see -hiliti/).']' Readableness, 
readable (ro'dn-bl), a. [< read^ + -able.'] 1. 
Capable of being read; legible. — 2. Of suffi- 
cient interest to bo read; worth reading; easy 
or interesting to read: as, a readable storj’. 

Nobody except editors and school-teachers and here and 
there a literarj’ man knows how common is the capacity of 
rliiTnlng and prattling in readahlc prose. 

0. O’. Holmes, Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 
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3. Enabling to read ; capable of being read by. 
[Rare.] 

Tlioso who have been labouring to introduce into our 
railway carriage-? notonly agoodreadaWe light, biita light 
generally acceptable to everyone. 

£lect. liev. (Eng.), XXV. COl. 

readableness (re'da-bl-nes), ?i. The state or 
character of being readable. 

A book remarkable for its succinctness, its vividness, 
and its eminent Uarpcr'e Mag., LKSyi. 805. 

readablj^ (re'da-bli), adv. In a readable man- 
ner; legibly. 

readdress (re-a-dj’csOt t’- ^ [< rc- -f- address.'] 
To address or direct again. 

He . . . re-addre?sc(i himself to her. 

Bogle, \Vorks, 2D0. 

readeptt Cre-n-<.lept'), r. t, [< rc- + To 

regain; recover. 

The ?vlilch Duchie if he might by tlicir mcanes rcadept 
and recover, be ould never let passe out of liys nicmorie 
so great a bt-iiilUe. Hall, Edward IV., f. 25, (TlalUivell.) 

readeption (re-a-dep'shon), u. [< rc- + adeju 
iion.] Aregaiuing; reco’Very of something lost. 

In whose begsninyng of raedepcion [rco-], tlie erle of 
"Worcester, whiclie forhiscruelncssewas called the bochier 
of Englatn]de, was taken and put in streyght pryson. 

Fahyan, Cliron,, 11. 659, an. 1670. 

Will any say that the rcadepHvn of TrevigI ^^as matter 
of scruple? Baenn. 

reader (re'der), n. [< JIE. reder, rcdcre, redarc, 
redaVy reader, counselor, adviser, < AS. riiidcrc, 
rcdcrcy a reader, scholar, church reader (lec- 
tor), reader of riddles, diviner (= D. mdrr, 
adviser, = OHG. rdtari, I'diiri, JIHG. rdtierc, 
counselor, adviser, guesser, diviner), < rivdan, 
advise, read: see rcad^.] If. One who coun- 
sels; a counselor; an advisor. 

Lokc , . . uram (froni]kucade[ovill«d<?w,andneakse 
no red at folcs. Agenbile o/Intviil (E- E, T, S.), p. 181. 

2. One who interprets; one who acquires know- 
ledge fi'om observation orimpressioii ; an intcr- 
reter: as, a raidc?’of weather-siOTSOr oCproba- 
ilities. Sec* miud^rcadcr. — 3. One who reads; 
a person who peruses, studies, or utters aloud 
that which is written or printed. 

And the reader droned from the pulpit, 

Like the iminnur of many bees, 

The legend of good Saint Clutlilac. 

Lonp/f/fenr, King Wltlaf'a Drinking-Horn. 

Jleaderf arc multiplying d.aily; but they want guld.incc, 
help, plan. Fiueteenth Centurg, XXIV, 409. 

Spcclllcally — (n) One who reads for examination or criti- 
cism j an examiner of that which ts offered or jiroposcd 
forpubllc.atI(iii : as, an editorial ora publisher's rcodcr. (6) 
One \s ho is employed to read for correction for t!»e press ; n 
proof-reader, (r) One who recites before an audience any- 
thing written : as, an elocutionaiT reader. Tarticularly — 
(d) Oncwho«e oftleo it Is to read before an audience; an 
otllccr appointed to read for a p.artlcular purpose; a lec- 
tor; a lecturer, (l)In the early clmrcb, the Greek Church, 
the Hotnan Catholic Church, .and some otlier chinches, a 
member of one of the minor clerical orders, appointed to 
read Scripture lections in the church. The order of reader 
c.i:isted as early as the second centurj*. At an early date 
it ?va9 not unusual to admit young boys, even of five or six, 
to the ofhee of reader, but by the sixtli centurj' the age of 
eighteen was required by law. In the Homan C.atholic 
Church this order Is little more tlmn one of the steps to 
the priesthood. The reader (lectori ranks above a door- 
keeper and below an exorcist, and tlie form of ordination 
is the deliver)’ to him of the book from which he is to i end. 
In the Greek Clmrcli the reader (anagnost) ranks below a 
subdcacon, and Ills his office, os it was In the early church, 
to read the Epistle, the deacon reading the Gospel. In 
the Church of England the order fell into abeyance after 
the Heformatiem, but lay readers were frequently licensed, 
especially in cbiirches or chapels without a clergyman. 
Tliey could not minister the sacraments and other rites of 
the churcli, except the burial of the dead and the church- 
ing of women, nor pronounce the absolution and benedic- 
tion. Of late years, however, biehons have regularly admit- 
ted candidates to the ofllcc of reader by deliver)' of a copv 
of the Xew Testament. In the American Episcopal Church 
lay readers conduct services In vacant churches or under 
a lector by his request with license from the bishop for a 
definite period (a ye.ar or less). They cannot give absolu- 
tion or benediction, administer sacraments, nor use the 
occasional ofllccs of the church except those for the burial 
of tbc dead and visitation of the sick and piisoneis, nor 
deliver sermons of their own composition. (2) One who 
reads the law in a Jewish synagogue. (3) In the Univci-si- 
tics of Oxford and C.ambridge, the English InJis of Court, 
etc., a lecturer, or, where there are two grades of lecturers, 
a lecturer of the higher grade, the others being called mV- 
lectorg or lecturers. 

4. A reading-book for scliools; a book coiituin- 

ing exercises in reading Gentle reader, lay 

reader, etc. See the adjectives. 

readership (re'd6r-sbip), n. [< reader + -s/oj?.] 
The office of reader. See reader j 3 (d) (3). 

Oxford has decided to establish a /leadership in Ge- 
ography. NaUire, XXXV. 475. 

readily (red'i-li), adv. [< ME. redebj^ reddehji 
rcdlli, rcdiUclic; < ready + 1. In a ready 

manner; with facility; quickly; speedily; 
promptly; easily. 
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On hir fete wexen saugh I 
Partrichea winges redely. 

Chaveer, House of Fame, L 1392. 

Mr. Carlyle is for calling down fire from Heaven when- 
ever he cannot readily lay liis hand on the match-bo.x. 

Lowell, Study IVlndows, p. 128. 

2. "With readiness or alacrity; without delay 
or objection; willingly. 

she answered that she could rcudify obey what her father 
and mother had done. Pepys, Diary, July 17, 1C65. 

I readily grant that one truth cannot contradict another, 

Locke. 

Sf. Just now; at once. 

A tydjmge for to here . . . 

Tliat shal iiat now be told for me, 

For it no nedc is redely. 

Chaucer, House of Fame, 1. 2137, 

= Syn. See ready. 

readiness (red'i-ues), ii. [Early mod. E. readb 
iteSj redynes; < ME, redwesse, redyncssc; < ready 
•b-ncs.*?.] 1. Thecontlitionof being ready; the 
state of being adapted or in condition for im- 
mediate use or aetioji ; present preparedness or 
fitness; ready availability or qualification. 

At the Archynalc there be closed within, alwaye In a 
redymsse to set forth whan they woll. 

Sir It. Guylforde, Pylgiyniagc, p. 7. 

If it (deatlil be not now, yet it will come; the readiness 
is all. Shak., Hamlet, v. *2. 234. 

Probed many hearts, beginning with his own, 

And now was far in readiness for God. 

Broivniug, King and Book, I. IG. 

2. Ready action or movement; instant facility 
or aptitude; promptness; quickness: Ti^yreadi- 

of thought or of speech; readiness in off- 
hand drawing. 

I thought, by your readiness in the office, you had con- 
tinued in it some time. Shak., JI. for M., li. 1 . 275. 

Good abstractive power shows itself In a superior rcodf- 
ness to frame any kind of concept. 

J, Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 3S5. 

3. Ready disposition; present willingness; 
mental preparedness. 

They received the word with all readiness of mind. 

AcU xvil. 11. 

Digby made his peace with Cromwell, and professes his 
readiness to spend his blood for him. 

Lowell, Among ray Books, 1st scr., p 274. 
-Syn, 2. BcadtneA$, FacilUy, Fxpertness, Knack, prompt!- 
tude, aptness, prcpandlon, prepaicdncss, Inclination. The 
first four words agree in meaning that the person can do 
a thing witli ease and quickness. Headiness emphasizes 
promptitude : as, readiness In repartee. Faeility by dci i- 
vatlon cinidiasizcs e.asc, whether partly natnrnl or wholly 
acquired. (Sec case, n.) Expertness is facility acquired : 
as, expertness with the pen, at figures, in working a Bcning- 
machine: It Is primarily physical, and especially manual, 
but also mcnt.al. Knack is a familiar word, applying to 
facility or expertness viewed ns a happy and rather sur- 
prising possession of skill or faculty. 

reading (rc'dijig),jt, [< ME. redyngc, reeding, 
reading, < AS. neding. reading, a reading, a 
])assage or lesson, also rule, govemracut; ver- 
bal n. of counsel, rule, read: see rcnr/i.] 

1. TIic actof interpreting; interpretation; ex- 
position, as of a riddle or dream; interpreta- 
tion of .signs, marks, or tho like; a rendering 
or discovery of what is signified by the state or 
marking of an instrument, by arbitrary signs 
of any kiud, or by the existing condition or ac- 
tion of anjihiug: as, the readings of a steara- 

. indicator; a coiTect reading of the sky (as to 
weather), or of a person’s countenance or pro- 
ceedings. 

For instance, if the freezing-point is lowered, we must 
subtract the amount of fall from each reading. 

J. Trowbridge, New I’Jiysics, p. 187. 

Take the of the two pegs (in adjusting a field 

Icvell which will give their true diflcrcncc of level. 

iS'ct. Ollier. Supp., p, 890.'>. 

2. The particular intcri)retatiou given to a 
composition of any kind, an event or a series 
of events, etc. ; also, a rendering in speech, act, 
or pcrfomanco; delineation; representation. 

You charm me, Sfortimer, with your reading ol my weak- 
nesses. By-tlic-by, that ver)’ wonl /leading, in Its critical 
use, alw.ays charnia me. An actress’s reading of a cham- 
ber-maid, a dancer’s reading of a hornpipe, asinger’s read- 
ing of a Bong, a niarinc-pahitcr’s reading of tho sea, the 
kettle-drum’s reading of an instrumental passage, aro 
phrases ever youthful and delightful. 

Dickens, Uiir yiutunl Friend, iii. 10. 

For Englishmen in their own tongue to have from sucIj 
a man [Von llankcj a reading of the most critical period of 
English history would be a boon of Incalculable value. 

Stubbs, Mcdle\'al and Modern Hist., p, 53. 

His reading of Bach’s Italian Concerto was a scramble, 
60 far os tho first and last nioveraents were concerned. 

The Acadany, Juno 29, 18^0, p. 450. 

3. The act of perusing that which is written or 
printed; perusal. 

You Avrito with ease to show your la ceding, 

But easy writing 's curst hard reading. 

Sheridan, Clio’s Protest. 
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4. The utterance or recital of recorded ivords, 
either from the record (as a printed page) or 
from memory; specifically, a puhlie lection or 
lecture: as, to give readings from the poets, 
or upon law or philosophy. See rcadl, r. i., 0. 

The Jews had their weekly readings of the law. 

Hookci". 

T\\c readings [in the Inns of Court] were fiom the veiy 
first deemed of vital importance, and were delivered in the 
halls witli much ceieinony. Encyc. Brit., XIII. 88. 

5. That which is read or to be read ; any writ- 
ten or printed medium of thought or intelli- 
gence ; recorded matter or material. 

It is in newspapers that we must look for the main 
reading of tliis generation. De Quincey, Style, i. 

Ilemembering his early love of poetry and fiction, she 
unlocked a bookcase, and took down several books that 
iiad been excellent reading in their day. 

Hawthorne, Seven Gables, ix. 

6. The indication of a graduated instrument: 
as, the reading of a barometer. — 7. Textual 
structure or construction ; a form, expression, 
or collocation in a writing, or in a particular 
copy or impression of it; a version; as, the 
various readings of a passage in Shakspere ; the 
reading seems to be corrupt. 

When you meet with several /leadings of the Text, take 
heed you admit nothing against theTenets of yourClmrch. 

Selden, Table-Talk, p. 22. 

Dlsjunctor reading. See disjtincior.— Penny reading, 
.an amateur entertainment consisting of readings, recita- 
tions, music, etc., admission to which is only one penny ; 
common in the British Islands, where such entertainment^ 
seem to liave beeti introduced al>out 18C0. — Reat^g 
segrotat. See agrotat. — Reading notice. See notice. 

reading (ro'ding), 7 ?. rt. Inclined to read; hav- 
ing a taste for reading; of a studious disposi- 
tion: as, a reading community— Reading man. 
See man. 

William himself was not a reading man. 

Macaulay, Hist, Eng., vii. 

reading-book (ro'ding-buk), n. [< ME. "red- 
ing-lok, < AS. riedhtg-liOc, reading-book, leo- 
tionniy, < riedlng, reading, + hoc, book.] 1. 
A lectionary. — 2. A book containing selections 
to bo used as e.xercisos in reading. 

reading-boy (re'ding-boi), n. In 2 >rhiting, a 
boy employed to read copy to a proof-render; 
n reader’s assistant: in tlio United States called 
copg-ltoldcr. 

reading-desk (ro'ding-dosk), n. A desk adapt- 
ed for uso in reading ; specifically, a high desk 
for bolding a book or mannscript to be read by 
a person wliilo standing; in a church, same as 
lectern, 1. 

ne tenred lie siiould acquit himself hadly in St. Ewold's 
reading-dak. Trollope, Barohester Towers, xxiil. 

reading-glass (re'ding-glas), h. A magnifying 
lens set in a frame rvltli a handle, for use in 
rending fine print, or for persons rvitb defec- 
tive vision. 

reading-lamp (rg'ding-lamp), n. A lamp es- 
pecially adapted for use in reading; specifi- 
cally, a form of lamp for use in public reading 
or speaking, arranged so that its light is con- 
centrated upon tho reading-desk. 

reading-pew (ro'ding-pu), n. In English 
churches, a pew from which to read part of 
tho service; especially, after tho Reformation, 
an inclosure in the body of a church, with a 
door, seat, and desk or desks, used instead of 
tlio older and later form of reading-desk or 
stalls. 

reading-room (re'ding-riim), n. 1. An apart- 
ment appropriated to reading ; a room furnished 
■with newspapers, periodicals, etc., to which per- 
sons resort for reading. — 2. Aroom or closet sot 
apart for the uso of professional proof-readers. 

reading-stand (re'ding-stand), n. A stand to 
support a book, (a) Same as rcnrfiny-fofcfc. (6) Same 
as reading-desk. 

reading-table (rB'ding-ta‘'bl), ». A table pro- 
■viding support for a heavy book or books, when 
in use, and frequontly space for other books 
needed for consultation, and the like. There 
arc many patterns, some ha'ving a revolving top. 

readjourn (ro-a-jern'), v. t. and i. [< F. rca- 
joHi'Jicr, readjoiirn; as rc- + adjourn. Of. re- 
journ.'] To adjourn again. 

rarhnmentasscmblingaaain . . . was then 
hy the king’s special command till Tuesday next. 

Sir II. li'otton, Rcliquim, p. 413. 

readjournment (rd-a-jtrn'mont), ?i. [< P. rd- 

ajourncment, read joiirnmont ; as rcadjourn -1- 
-meut.] A succeeding adjournment; adjourn- 
ment anew. 

readjust (re-.u-just'), v. t. [< re- adjust.] 1. 
To settle again; put in order again, as what had 
been discomposed. 
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The beau sheathed his hanger, and readjusted his hair. 

Fielding. 

2. To adjust in a newway; make a different 
adjustment, arrangement, or settlement of. 

The problem these gentlemen had to solve was to re- 
adjust the proportion between their wants and their in- 
come. George FUot, Mill on the I’loss, ii. 4. 

Jfy scheme, your better knowledge broke, 
l*rcsently readjusts itself, the small 
Proportioned largelier, parts and wliole named new. 

Browning, Ping and Book, II. 221. 

readjuster (re-ii-jiis'tor), n. l<rcn(lji(st + -ei'i.] 

1. One who readjusts, or takes part in a re- 
adjustment of something. — 2. [cop.] Spocifi- 
eaily, a member of a party in Virginia, formed 
about 1878, imder the leadership of General 
William Mnhone, and originally composed prin- 
cipally of Democrats, for the forcible readjust- 
ment of the debt on terms dictated by the State 
witliout the consent of the bondholders. TIio 
exceptional losses of the State in tlio civil war made tlie 
large debt previously contracted very burdensome; and 
tile amount of its liability was in dispute with the State 
of West Virginia, wliich liad been set off from Virginia 
without a decision of this question. Tlio Pcadjusters 
elected the Stale government in 1870, and also ITniled 
States senators for the terms 1831-7 and 1833-0, in op- 
position to the ConseiTative Democrats, or Punders ; but 
the party failed to elToct a pennanent settlement of the 
debt, and uas merged in the Pcpublican party about 1832. 

Further news from Virginia indicates that the Kcpndla- 
tors, or licadjustcrs, as they call themselves, have elected 
a majority of the General Assembly. 

The Fation, Nov. 13, 1870, p. 317. 

roadjustnient (re-a-just'mout), ??. [< readjust 
+ -wirnf.] 1. The act of readjusting, or the 
state of being rcadju.stcd. — 2. Specilioally, in 
r. S.pohtics, the political schemes of tlic Rc- 
adjustors, 

readmission (re-ad-mish'on), v. [< F. rtadinis^ 
Sion = yp. rcadunsion = 1-^g. rcadmissdo ; as re- 
-h admission.'] The act of admitting again ; the 
state of being readmitted; renewed a<iinis8ion. 

In an exhausted receiver, animals that seem as they were 
dead revive upon ihQrcadmisdon of fresh air. Arbutlmot. 

readmit (re-ad-mit'), r. t. [= F. readmettre = 
Sp. rc(tdmiti)' = Pg. rcadmittir = It. riammcttcre, 
readmit; as rc- 4- admit.] To admit again. 
Whose car Is over open, and his eje 
Gracious to rc-uduu’t the suppliant. 

Milton. .S, A , 1. 1173. 

readmittance (ro-ad-mit"ans), u. [< rc- + ad^ 
mittancc.] Permission to cuter agaiu; readmis- 
sion. 

Humbly petitioning a readmittance into bis college. 

T. M'arton, Mr T Pope, p. 84. (Latham.) 

readvance (ro-ad-vans'), v. i. [< rc- + advance, 
r.] To advance again or afresh. 

Which if they miss, they yet should readcance 
To former height. 

B. Jonson, Epigrams, \xxv., To Sir II, Goodyerc, 
readvertency (re-ad-ver' ton-si), n. ■ [< rc- *4- 
advcrtency.] The act of adverting to or rc- 
x'iewiug again. [Rare.] 

JIemor>'hc docs not make to be a recover)' of ideas that 
were lost, but a re adrerteneg or rcapnlication of mind to 
ideas th.at were actually there, though not nttcntled to. 

Forris, Itctlcctions on Locke, j). 0, 

ready (red'i), a. and n. [< ME. redg, redi, 
r/edi, rirdts^ i~rcdi, ready, prepared, prompt, 
near, < A8. rivdc (rare and nneertain), usually 
fjenede, ready, svxift, prompt, easy, plain (suffix 
-e becoming by confusion with tlio common 
adj. suffix ME. -//, > E. = OFrics. rede, 
red z= D. rcc =r MLG. rede, rcidc, ret, rcit, LG. 
rcf?c, reed = OHG. hi-rciti, MHG. hcrciie, hc-reit, 
G. hc-rcit, ready, prepared, = Icel. g-reithr ( V/u 
rcithr), ready (whence ult. E. graith, grade-), 
= OSw. reda, Sw. he-red = Dan. rede, hc-redt, 
ready : perhaps= Golh. garaids, sot, appointed ; 
of. raidjan, appoint, ga~raidjan, enjoin, com- 
mand, ga-raideius, an ordinance, rule, author- 
ity. dtherwisc akin to Icol. rcithi, harness, 
outfit, gear, implements; or to AS., etc., ridan 
(pret. rad), ride, rad, a riding, expedition: see 
ride, road, raid. Hence, in comp., alrcadg, and 
\i\t. arrag, cnrrg'^, rag^, raiment, etc.] I, a. 1. 
Completely prepared, as for iraraediato action 
or use, or for present requirement; suitably 
equipped, ordered, or arranged ; in proper trim 
or condition. 


Comauntl, sir kyng. that a clcnc nauy 
Be red;/ to rode oil the rugh sec, 

All well for the werre, with wight men ynogh. 

Bcstnietion of Trog (C. E. T. S.), 1. 


JTy oxen and my fallings are killed, and all things arc 
rcadg. Mat. s.xii. 4. 

Be rcadg, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 

Shak., M. for if., ill. 1. 107. 

2\. Dressed. 


Up rj’seth fresshe Canacee hir-sclue, . . •. 

Noon hyer was he [the sun] whan she redg was. 

Chaucer, Squire's Talc, 1. 370. 

Tlie French leap over the walls in their shirts. Enter, 
several ways, . . . AIcneon and Rcignier, half ready, and 
half unready. Shak., 1 Hen. VL, ii. 1 (stage direction). 
Bid niy wife make herself ready handsomely, 

And put on her best apron. 

Fletcher {and another). Queen of Corinth, ii. 4. 

3. Suitably disposed in mind; mentally pre- 
pared; xvilling; inclined; not reluctant. 

The spirit truly is ready, but the fleali is weak. 

Maik xiv. 38. 

A persecutor who inflicts nothing wliich he is wotready 
to endure deserves some respect. 

Macaulay, Hallam's Const Hist. 

4. Prepared b}' what has gone before; brought 
to a fit state or condition; notunlikely; imme- 
diately liable; with an infinitive. 

The blessing of him th.atwas ready io pcrislicamc upon 
me. Job xxix. 13. 

Our king, being ready to leap out of himself for joy of 
his found dauglitcr, . , . cries, “0, lliy mothcrl" 

Shak., W. T., V. 2. 54. 

The miserable prisoner is ready to famish. 

Dckker, Seven Deadly Sins, p. 45. 

5. Already prepared or provided; availablefor 
present use or requirement; immediately at 
hand or nnthin reach; opportune: as, a rcadg 
means of escape; a ready wnj'. 

And the olde knj'ght seidc that he sholdc do sette ther 
a cheyer, that oner more sholdc be redyiov the knygbt in 
to sitlc that sliolde be so trewc in lovynge whan he were 
come. Merlin (C. E. T. S.), li. 302. 

It sometimes cometh to pass that the readiest wa)' which 
a wise man liath to conquer is to fly. 

Jlooker, Ecclcs. Polity, Pref, 

Nine-score and seventeen pounds ; of which lie made 
five marks, ready money. Shak., M. for il., iv. 3. 7. 

Ho pays in ready guineas verj* liberally. 

Swift, I^ettcr, May 13, 1727. 

6. Prompt in action or movement; e.xpcrt; de.x- 
tcrous; facile. 

Steady in gibe.«, quick-answer'd, 8.a\icy, and 
As qnarrelous as the weasel. 

Shak., Cyinbcllnc, Hi. 4. ICl. 

Beading mnketh a full man, conference n ready man, 
. . . and therefore, if a man . . . confer little, he had need 
have a present wit. Bacon, Studies. 

There’s a sudden turn nowl Yonhavcarrnrfi/ wit for in- 
trigue, I lliul. Cfdman, Jealous Wife, I. 

7. Prompt; quick; offliand: as, a rcadg reply 
or retort; a ready admission; a m/dy welcome. 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Ps. xlv. 1. 

Unless he had done this with great dexterity and rcadg 
address, lie would frequently have been involvcil in immi- 
nent danger. Bacon, Physical Fables, x., 

8t. Present; at hand; hero: used in answering 
a call. 

Duke. What, Is Antonin here? 

Ant. Steady. Shak.,y{. of V., iv. 1.2. 

[Beadg Is much used In compounds, with participles and 
sometimes nouns, or in comhiiiatlons tliat are properly 
compounds: ns, rend/z-mado ; rcodiz-cookeij, etc.)— Mak- 
ing ready, In jmuting, the process of preparation for tak- 
ing n'gular Impres.sions from a form on the press. It in- 
cludes the adjustment of the form on the press, tlic proper 
illstrllmllon of the pressure on type and cuts by means of 
imdcrlajB and overlays, and the nd.aptation of Ink to pa- 
per. — Ready about. See about.— Ready money. See 
monep.— To make ready. (<I) To prepare; set in order. 

Whlchc the flrx'crs keptc and thcr tliel made tlicrrdy 
in ornaments and began tlicr a verj' solcmpnc procession. 

7V/rA*i»i^/fo«, Diarle of Eng. Tmvcll, p. 41. 

Tlicy sit dowiic at tables, and tben must tlic Bridegrome 
make trlall of bis breast in singing a long prayer: others 
in the ineanc time call to male readic the liens. 

Purchas, Pilgrinmgc, p. 214. 

(5t) To dress. 

While Slastcr Mathew reads, Bobadill makes himself 
rcadg. B. Jonson, Everj’ Man In his Humour, I. 4. 

Go, and make thee ready stniight 
In all thy best attire. SJ. Jonson, Volponc, ii. 3. 
A man may make him ready In such clotlics 
Without a candle. 

Middleton {and others). The Widow, iii. .3. 
= Syn. Sleady, Fasy; disposed, apt, expert, handy, skil- 
ful, clever, smart; expeditious, nnlicsltatlng. So many of 
the meanings of ready convey tlie idea of n movement of 
mind, and e.«pcci.ally a consent of the will, that there is a 
tendency to use other wonls where disiiosition Is not in- 
cluded. Ilenec it is better to s.ay this n\ny easily be seen, 
tlian this niayrcnd/Q/bcseen. Seoquotation from Locke 
nndcrrcndif//. of approach ; cff<f»/to be done; rcndi/ 

to hear. All tlie senses of ready, active or passive, grow 
out of that of being prepared. 

II, V. 1, Ready money; cnsli: usually with 
the definite article. [Slang.] 

I^rd Strutt was not flush In ready, cither to go to law, 
or clear old debts. Ar5{d/i»of, Hist. John Bull. (Latham.) 

2. Tlio condition of being ready. [Colloq.] — 

3. Tlio position of a soldier’s xveapon following 
tlio coimnand ‘*Mako ready!” or “Ready!” 
[Colloq.] 

(The hunter] beats patiently and noiselessly from the 
lcew.ard . . . with his rifle at the rendf/. 

T. Sloosevelt, Hunting Trips, p. 119. 


A good ready, a state of being fully ready or prepared', 
a good condition of readiness. iColloq.] 
ready (red'i), v. t. ; pret. and pp. readied, ppr. 
readying, [< ME. redien, redgen (= D. reeden, 
prepare, dress, = ^ILG. reden, reiden = MH(4. 
rciten, reiden; ef, 'M'E.'bcrcdicn =G. hc-rciicn = 
Sw. hc-reda = Dan. he-rede, prepare, get ready, 
etc.); (.ready, a.] 1. To make ready ; put into 
proper condition or order; dis])ose; aiTange; 
prepare. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

Thare-fore w'hat-so-euer thou bee that redies the for to 
lufeGode, . . . liaueinmyndebeselyfortohaldethenamo 
of Ihcsu ill thi myndc. 

ISampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 3. 
And, having readied all these costly things, 

In a poore pedlers trnsse he packs Ids wares. 

Heywood, TroiaBritannica(lC09). (Fares.) 

2\. To (lireot. 

For, for the gretnesso of the Erthc and of the See, men 
may go be a 1000 and a 1000 other w'eyes, that no man 
cowdc redye him perfltely toward the parties that he cam 
fro, but zif it w'crc be aventure and happ, or be the grace 
of God. Mandenlle, Travels, p. 185. 

ready-made (red'i -mad), a. 1. Previously 
made and now ready for use; furnislied or ob- 
tained in a formed state ; specifically, in trade, 
made ready for chance sale, and not made to 
order for a particular person: as, rcadij-madc 
clothing; ready-made opinions or excuses. 

'^^^len he hears 

The tale of horror, to some ready-7nade face 
Of hypocritical assent he turns. 

Shelley, Queen ilab, iii. 

The provision-man had honestly the eifect of having got 
for the day only into the black coat which he had bouglit 
ready-made for his first w'ife's funeral. 

SSou'clls, Annie Kilburn, xxii. 

2. Pcrtaiiiirig to art iclo.s prepared beforehand: 
as, the rcadg-madc department of a tailoris or 
sbocmakeris business. [Trade use.] 
ready-man (red'i-man), n. One of the men 
sent aloft in a man-of-war to prepare for evo- 
lutions with spars or sails, 
ready-pole (red'i-p61), n. A bar fixed across a 
chimney to suppori the pot-hook. It is now 
commonly of iron, but was fonnerly made of 
wood. j'faVitreU, [Prov. Eng.] 
ready-reckoner (red^i-rek'ncr), u. A book of 
tabulated calculations, giving tlie value of any 
number of things from the lowc.'st monetary 
unit upward, as also the interest on any sura of 
money for any period from a day upward, etc. ; 
a book of tables to facilitate calculations. 

I could almost think from the preface (but such dcduc- 
tJoj)s arc verj' deceptive) that the earliest of the books 
wbicli arc now' called read// recA'Ojim, meaning those w'hich 
have totals at given prices ready cast up, was the follow- 
Ing : I/omlon 1093. ^\■m. Leyborn. Panarithmologia ; be- 
ing a mirror for merchants, u brlevlatc for bankers, a trea- 
sure for tradesmen, a mate for mechanics, and a sure 
guide for purclmscrs, pcllcrs, or mortgagers of land, leases, 
annuities, rents, pensions, etc.. In present possession or 
reversion, and a constant concomitant fitted for all men’s 
occasions. Be Morgan. 

Tlic Clerk In Eastcheap cannot spend the day in verify- 
ing Ills Stcady-Stcekoncr; he must take it as vcrillcd, true 
and indisputable. Carlyle. 

reaft, [Usually in Sc. spelling rcif, rief; < 
>IE. ref, reef, rcaf, reve, < AS. rvaf spoil, plun- 
der: see rcare.] Spoil; plunder; robbery. 

Meaning to live by reff of other mennes goodes, wherein 
they have no mancr of propertie. 

SloUnshcd, Chron. (Fares.) 
The man that w'ons yon forcstc intlll, 

He lives by rcif and felonie 1 
Sa7\g 0 / the Outlaw Murray (Child’s Ballads, VI. 82). 

reaffirm (re-a-ftuTn'), v. t. [= F. reafirmcr; as 
?*c- + ajVirm'.] To affinn again. 

I close with rc-nfinning the truth that I have aimed to 
Impress. Channing, Perfect Life, p. 25. 

reaffirmance (re-a-ff*r'ranns), n. [< reaffirm + 
-rr»cc.] Renewed affirmation ; reaffirmation. 

A Tcaffirtnance after such revocation. Ayliffc, Parergon. 

reaffirmation (re-af-6r-raa'shpn), n. [< reaf- 
firm + -ation.] * Renewed affirmation; a re- 
peated affirmation. 

The great movement of thought which characterises the 
nineteenth ceuturj' is a movement througli negation to 
rcafhrmation, through destruction to reconstruction. 

E. Caird, Hegel, p. 1. 

reafforest (re-a-for'est), r. t. [< re- + tr^rorcc^f.] 
To convert anew into a forest ; renew the forcst- 
gi’owtli of; reforest. 

The Lcgislatnrc w'as obliged to take steps to reafforest 
considerable tracts. The American, VII. 229. 

reafforestation (re-a-for-es-ta'sbon), n. [< rc- 
affore.^t + -ation.] A second afforestation ; pro- 
motion of renewed forest-growth. 

Even partial reafforestation in Brescia. 

The Century, XXXI. 536. 



reagency 

reagency (re-a'jon-si),)!. \<re- + agency.'] Ac- 
tion of or as of a reagent; reflex agency or ac- 
tivity; countei’-agenoy; reaction. 

Still, the mind, when acted on, is onl)' excited to self- 
agency, to manifest what it is in itself, in the way of rc- 
agcnclh II- B. Smith, Christian Theology, p. 173. 

reagent (ro-n'jcnt), n. [< re- + agent. Cf. re- 
act.] 1. Ono who or tliat wliieh exerts reflex 
action or influence ; an agency that prodiiecs 
reciprocal effects ; a o.ause or source of connter- 
rcsnlts. 

These tools have some qucstionahlc properties. They 
are reagents. Mnchinciy is aggressive. The weaver he- 
conies n eb, the machinist a machine. 

Emerson^ \Vorks and Days, 

2. In chem-, a suhstance used to effect clicmieal 
clmnpro in nnotlier substance for the purpose of 
identifying its component parts or of a'jcortniii- 
ing its perccutago composition. Thus, tho Infusion 
of galls is a reagent which indicates iron In eolation by 
a dark-purjde prcciplt.ate. Barium chlorid is a reagent 
wlilch separates eulphurio acid from a solution in the in- 
soluble form of barium sulphate which can be weighed, 
and from the weight of which the actual amount of sul- 
phuric acid can readily be deduced. 

3, Anything used for the treatment of a sub- 
stance luidcr investigation to render its nature 
or condition more evident. Ordinarily tho object is 
to see wliat changes arc thus produced, but the word is 
used more loosely, as in hardening reagents . — Kessler’s 
reagent, a reagent used to detect and determine imnnte 
quantities of ammonia, particularly in water. It consists 
of astrongly alkaline solution of ]>otassiiim iodide and mer- 
curic chlorid. X few drops added to a few Jluidounces of 
water will cause n slight reddish-yellow tinge If one part 
of ammonia is present in twenty million parts of water. 

reaggravation (re-ag-r.n-vri'^^lion), n. [< reog- 
graratc + -inn.] In Itohi. Catli. cedes, lair, tlio 
last monitory, publislicd after throe admoni- 
tions and before the excomiminieation. 

reagree (re-a-gru'), v. [< it- -1- agree.] I. in- 
trans. To .a^ee again; beeonio reconciled. 

ll.t trails. To cause to agree ngnui; rcoon- 
cile. 

And f.iin tn ,cc that alorlous holiday 
Ot union uhtclitliia discord reanreed, 

Daniel, Civil tVare, vil. 111. 

reakt, r. f. An obsolete spelling of rcd:^. 

reaket, ». [Porliaps an ciToneous’ fonn for trrad: 
or irrccl;, or aii error for rceilc, q. v,: sec tcivd:, 
tcrcci.'.] A kind of plant. (The word oecni-s only 
in the passaRC quoted, uhcre it I 3 used as a translation ot 
Latin tiiin, seaweed.] 

The boro Is yll In Laurento sojic. 

That teedes on rcale* and reedcs: 

.Sointymcs trome poodly pleasant vino 
A sower tendreil speedes. 

Drnnt, tr, ot Horace's Satires, il. 4. 

reakst. See tojilay rex, under rex. 

reaks-playert, n. "One who plays rcaks (re.x). 
Cotgrarc. 

real! (re'nl)) a. and n. [< ME, real, rcatl, < OF. 
real, rccIj'F. rt'cl = Pr. Sp. Pg. real = It. reale, 

< ML. rcalis, belonging to tlio thing itself (in 
the disputes of tho Xominalists and licalists), 

< L. res, a thing; 'perhaps allied to Skt. ■^/ rd. 
give. Hence realise, realisation, realism, real- 
ist, reality, etc. ; also, from L. res, E. rchus, repnh- 
lic, republican, etc.] I. a. 1. Actual; _B<'uu- 
inc; tnie; authentic; not imaginary, nrtilicial, 
counterfeit, or factitious: ns, real lace. 

I waked, and found 
Before mine eyes .all real, as the dream 
Had lively shadow’d. Miltoii, P. L., vlll. CIO. 

Homer tells us that the blood of the gods Is not real 
blood, hut only something like it. 

Addison^ Spectator, No. 275. 

Tlie hatred of unreality was uppermobt with Carljlc; 
tlic love of v.hat is real with Emerson. 

0. jr. Holmes, Emerson, !v. 

It Ir probable that the Amcric.an inventor of the fli-st 
atucEtiiclIc has done more for the real linpplncss of man- 
kind than all the inond philosophers from Focrates to 
ilill. Leebj, Europ. Sfornls, I. Hi. 

The Teutonic Mords arc all of them real words, words 
wlilch we are alwiiys wanting. 

E. A. rreeman, Amcr. Lects., p. 1G3. 

2. Of genuine character; not pretended or pre- 
tending; unassumed or unassuming. 

riifcbe’s presence made a homo about her, . . . Shcwa.s 
real! JImethomc, Seven Gables, lx. 

Ileal kings hide away their crowns In their wardrobes, 
and nlfect a plain and poor exterior. 

Emerson, tVorks and Days, 

3. Specificallv, in philos.^ existing in or per- 
taining to thing.s, find not ^yords or thought 
merely; being independent of any person’s 
thought about tlic subject ; possessing charac- 
ters indepondontly of the attribution of them 
hy any individual mind or any number of minds ; 
not rc.sulting from the mind’s action: opposed 
to imaginary or intentional. differs from actual, 
Inasmuch ns what fs only In germ or In iio.ssc, In so far as 
ft has a power of developing Into a ilcflnllo actuality, Is 
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real 


real, and independent ofwhatwe may think about it. Beal 

objects are eithci* external to the mind, when they are in- 
dependent altogether of our thought, or they are internal, 
when they depend upon tliought, but not upon thought 
about them. 

The term real (rcafis), though always importing the exis- 
tent, is used in various significations and oppositions. . . . 
1. As denoting existence, in contrast to the nomenclative 
of existence — the thing as contradistinguished from its 
name. Thuswchavcdellnitionsanddivisionsr^fll, and defi- 
nitions and divisions nominal ori'crbal. 2. As expressing 
the existent as opposed to the non-existent — a something 
in contrast to n nothing. In this sense the diminutions of 
existence, to which reality in the following significations 
is counterposed, arc all real. 3, As denoting material or 
external, in contrast to mental, spiritual, or internal, exis- 
tence. This meaning is improper. . . . 4. As synonymous 
with actual; and this (a) ns opposed to potential, (M as oyi- 
posed to possible existence. f». As denoting absolute or 5i- 
respcctii c, iu opposition to plucnomcnal or relative, exis- 
tence; in other words, as denoting things in tlicmselvcs 
and out of relation to all else, in contrast to things in re- 
lation to, ami ns known bj*. intelligences, like men, who 
know only under the conditions of plurality and differ- 
ence. In this sense, which is rarely employed and may 
bo neglected, the real is only another term for the uncon- 
ditioned or absolute— TO oitw? ov. 0. As indicating ex- 
istence considered as a subsistence in nature (ens cxlr.a 
animam, ens natiinc). it stands counter to an existence 
coiusidercd ns a representation in thought. In this sense, 
realc. in the language of the older philosophy (Scholastic, 
Oartesian, Gnssendian), as applied to e-'-ceorens. Is opposed 
to intentitutale, notionale, coneeptihile, tmaginarium, rn- 
iionis, eoonitionis, in anivia, in intellcetu.prout cognituin, 
ideate, etc. ; and corresponds w ith « parlc rei as opposed 
to a parte inteltcetti<!, with std'p cUnmi ns opposed to oh- 
jectirinn, «ith proprimn, pnnctj>alc, and/undamcnto/c ns 
opposed to runrium, with inateriale as opposed to for- 
uiale. nmi wHh forinale in seip^o utul entUativum as op- 
posed to Te 2 '>ret-entfltieum, etc. L'nder this head, in the 
\aenialing language of onr more recent pliilosopby, real 
aiipi<»\im:ite5t«*. but hhatdly convertible with, objective, 
in contrast to subjective in the signification there piev.a- 
lent. 7. In close connection with the sixth meaning, 
real, in the l.ist place, denotes an identity or diflorcnce 
founded on llie conditions of the existence of a thing in 
itself. In contrast to an Identity or difference founded 
only on the i elation or point of view in whirl) the thing 
may be regarded by the thinking subject. In this sense 
it is opposed to logical or i-atlona!, the terms being hero 
employed In a peculiar meaning. Thus a thing which 
really (rc) nr in itself Is one and indivisible may loglc.ally 
(mfioMc) l»y the mind be considered as diverse or plural. 

Sir H'. Ilamilfini, Ilcid’s Woiks, Note B, § 1, 5, foot-note. 

Ideas of subi-tanccs arc real when (hey agree with the 
c.xistencc of tldngh. 

Loeke, Unman Undcrstaiuling, II, .\xx. 5. 

Wc substitute a nal for n dramatic person, and judge 
him accordingly. Iamb, Aitillcial Conicdy. 

for the first lime the ideal social compact was real 

Emereon, lllst. Discourse at Concord. 

4f. Sincere; faitlifiil; loyal. 

Then the governor told tliom. If they were real, as they 
professed, he should expect thcIr ready and fi cc concur- 
rence uKli him in all allnlrstcndlng to tlic public sendee. 

Memoirs of Colonel Ilutehinson (1013). (Hares.) 

5f. Kelating to tilings, not to persons; not 
personal. 

Many arc perfect in men's humours that arc not greatly 
capable of the real part of business. Bacon. 

6. In lair, pertaining to or liaving tlio quality 
of tiling.'? lixecl or immovable. 3eo rad estate, 
etc., below.— Chattel real. See c/mffcl.— Covenant 
real Sec corenant.— Real abstraction. See abstrac’ 
/,oj,,_Healactlon,lnfrtir. Sccocfion, 8.— Real assets. 
.See affets, i.— Real attribute, an attribute known by 
ordinary observation, gencrall7..atIon, and nbslractlon, 
and signified by a term of first intention : opposed to a 
ijofionaf affn7mfc, which Is signified by a term of second 
Intention.- Realburdon,ln»Vrofj»Ioir,nburdcji In money 
Imposed on the subject of a right, a.s on an estate, in tho 
deed by which the right Is constiluted, and tlms dlstln- 
gulshed from a personal burden, whicli is Imposed merely 
on thcrccclvcrof the right.— Real character, Scccfmr- 
aefer.— Real component of n force. See componmt.^ 
Real'CompoBltlon. (a) 'l lic union of objects having ex- 
istences distinct from one another, (h) In Eng. cedes, law, 
an agreement made between tho owner of laixls and the 

f iarson or vicar, witli con«icnt of the ordinary, that such 
ands shall be discharged from payment of tithes, In con- 
Bequcncc of other land or recompense given to the parson 
in Hen and satisfacllon thereof. Also called composition 
of Real concordance. See concordance, 3.— 

Real contract. Sec controct.- Real conveniencet, the 
agreement of n thing with Itself.— Real definition, the 
dcilnitlon of a tiling— that is to say, of a species— by slat- 
ing the component^ of its essence, or Its place Jn natural 
classification. Eor the nominailsts tlicrc could bo no real 
definUiou. Iu tlic proper sense; hence, finding the defini- 
tions Bociilled U84'fiil, they Invented new deflnitionB of the 
phra®e, Ujc real dcllnitum, for T.cllmitn ami Wolf, is tlio 
definition from wiiicli the posslhillty of the tiling defined 
follows ; for Jvant, the definition which sots forth tho pos- 
sibllUy of (he tiling fiom its cssenthalmaiks; fur Mill, the 
definition of a name with an Implied assumption of the ex- 
istence of tlic thing.— Beal degradation. Sec degrade- 
iion, 1 (n).— Real dJBttnctlon. («) A dhiinctlon Indepen- 
dent of any pcison’e thought. (6) A illstinctlon between 
rc.al objects. TheScotists made siilitlc and eluboiate dell- 
nUfons of this phrase.— Real diversity, division, ens, 
essence. See tlio nouns. — Real estate, in law: (a) Land, 
Including wltli it wlmtcvcr by nature or artificial annexa- 
tion Inheres with it ns a part of It or as tlic means of lls 
enjoyment, as minerals on or in the earth, staiuUiig or 
running water, gi-owliig trees, permanent buildings, and 
fences. In this sense tho term refers to those physical 
objects of ownership which nro immovable, (b) The own- 
ership of or property In lands, etc.; any legal or equitable 


interest in lands, etc., except some minor, temporarj’, or 
inchoate rights which by the laws of most jurisdictions 
are deemed to be personal estate. "At commonlaw, any 
estate in lands, etc., the date of tho termination of which 
is not determined by or ascertainable from or at the date 
of the act which creates it, isreaZesfafe.” (Bobinson.) The 
line between the two classes of property is differently 
drawn in detail, according as the object of the law is to 
define what shall bo taxed, or what shall go to the heir in 
case of intestacy as distinguished from what shall go 
through the administrator to the next of kin, or what 
shall come within tlie rules as to recording titles, orotlier 
pmposes.— Real evidence, exchange focus, fugue. 
See the nouns.— Real liorse-power. Same as indicated 
horse-power (which sec, under /lor^^-pou’er).- Real iden- 
tity, the non-difference in reality of the extremes of a re- 
lation.— Re^ immunity (eccles.). See immunitg, 3. — 
Real Induction. See indwcfion, 5. — Real laws, laws 
which directly and indirectly regulate property, and the 
rights of property, without changing the state of the per- 
son.— Real noon. Samo as apparent noon (which see, 
under apparent).— Real partition, tlie mental separa- 
tion of an object Into parts which might be physically 
separated.— Real poinding, possibility, power, pre- 
cision, presence, privilege. See the nouns.— Real 
property. Same as real estate. — Beal quality, quan- 
tity, relation, representative, restriction, right. 
Sec tho nouns.— Real question, a question where the at- 
tribute in regard to whose presence or absence inquiry is 
made is a real one, — Real science or philosophy, (a) 
A science or philosophy that is caused in the mind by a 
real thing, as pliysics, mathematics, metaphysics; a spec- 
Illative science : opposed to practical science, which is 
caused in tho mind by an idea of a thing to be brought 
about, (b) A science which has a determinate reality for 
its object, and is conversant about existences other than 
forms of thouglit : in this sense, mathematics is not a real 
science.— Real services. Same asprcdiai services (which 
see, under predm?).— Real things, in law, things substan- 
tial and immovable, and the rights and profits annexed to, 
or issuing out ot them.- Real truth, tlic agreement of a 
judgment with its object: opposed to formal truth, which 
consists in the agreement of a reasoning with the piin- 
ciplcs of logic.— The real stuff, the genuine tiling; that 
which is really what is represented or supposed : used es- 
pecially of liquors, (Colloq.) 

In tliis exhibition there are, of course, a certain number 
of persons who make believe that they are handing you 
round tokay— giving you tho real imperial stuf, with the 
seal of genuine stamped on the cork. 

ThaeJccrag, Men and Pictures. 

Real warrandice. Sccimrra«dic<;.=Syii.land2. Beal, 
Actual, Positive, veritable, substantial, essential. Beal 
applies to that wliich certainly exists, ns opposed to that 
wiiich is Imaginarj’ or feigned : ns, real cause for alarm ; 
a renZoccurTcncc ; a real person, and not a ghost or a shad- 
ow ; real sorrow. Actual applies to that which is brought 
to be or to pass, as opposed to that which is possible, proba- 
ble, conceivable, approximate, estimated, or guessed at. 
Actual has a rather new but natural secondary sense of 
present. Positive, from the idea of a thing’s being placed, 
tl.xcd, or establlsbed, is opposed to uncertain or doubtful. 

II. n. 1. That wliich is real; a real existence 
or object; a reality. 

While it is true that correlatives Imply each other, it is 
not true tlmtnll correlatives Imply iZcaw. . . . The only 
meaning wc can attach to Reality is that every Beal has 
a corresponding feeling or group of feelings. 

Q. II. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, 11. 10, 

2f. A realist. 

Bcolists, Thomlsts, Beals, Kominals. 

Purton, Anat. of Mel., p. 677. 

The real, (a) Reality, (b) The real thing ; the genuine 
article. [Colloq.) 

A cynic might suggest as the motto of modern life this 
simple legend,— “Just ns good ns the real." 

C. D. Warner, Backlog Studies, p. 4. 


real^ (ro'nl), [< ff.] Really; truly; 
very; quite. [Colloq., Eng. and U. S.] 
real-t (ro'nl), a. [< ^[E. real, riaU, rial, rgalJ, 
rifcll, roial, royal, regal, < AF. rcial, tyial, OP. 
I'cal, F. ?w7 (used onVhi certain antique locu- 
tions), = Sp. Pg. real = It. rcalc, regale, < L. 
regalis, regal, kingly, royal: see royal and ?r- 
gal^, doublets of Cf. leal, loyal, Ugal, 

similarly related.] Royal; regal; royally ex- 
cellent or Bpleiulid. 

Tluis, real ns a prince is in Ids halle, 

Leve I this chaunteclecr in his pasture. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s Talc, 1. 3G4. 

Sir, I could wish that for the time of your vouchsafed 
abiding bore, and more real entertainment, this my bouse 
stood on tlio Piuses' hill. 

B. Jomon, Ever>’ ifan out of ids Humour, ii. 1, 


Iteall, mngnaidmouB, bountious. 

Marston, Antonio and ilellida, I., ii. 1. 

ph rc«70A'(rri-u'les). [Also rial; 
< Sp. real, a coin so called, lit. ‘royal, ’< L. regalis, 
regal, royal: BQorcal^, 
royal, jYfffr/l.] A sub- 
sitliniy ' silver coin 
andmoncyof account 
iu Spain and Span- 
isli-American couii- 
trios. TIic cuiTont real 
of Spain (real de rellon) is 
one (luaiter of tlie peseta 
or franc, and worth about 5 United States cents. Tho Mex- 
ican real, uorrcspondlng to the old Spaidsh real de 2 >lata, 
is ono eigldh of a dollar (Mexican pwo), and reckoned at 
12/1 cents. The latter coin, both .Spanish and Mexican, cir- 
culated largely in the United States down to about 1850, 



Silver Re.il of UabeU.i 11.— Hrittsh 
Museum. {Sue of original.) 



real 

being called a Spanish or Slexican shilling in New York, a 
levy (see ieepa, 1 ) in the South, etc. 
real^ (re'al), )i. [Cuban, perhaps < Sp. real, roy- 
al: see rcal~,real^. Cf. OF. real, a kind of stur- 
geon.] The big-eyed herring, or saury, Stops 
satD-us. [Cuba.] 
reales, n. Plural of reals. 
realgar (re-al'giir), n. [Also resalgar, < ME. rc- 
salgar, njsalgaf, rosalgar; = OP. rcalgal, rcagal, 
riagal, rcalgal, risigal, F. realgar = Sp. rcjalgar 
= Pg. rosalgar = it. risigallo (ML. risigallum), 
< Ar. ralij al-ghar, realgar, lit. ‘powder of the 
mine,’ mineral powder (so called because de- 
rived orig. from silver-mines) : ralij, rchj, dust, 
powder; n?, the; p/idr (t/dr), eavern, mine. Cf. 
Ar. ralij asfar, orpiment.] Arsenic disulphid 
(AS 2 S 2 ), a combination of an equal number of 
sulphur and arsenic atoms; red sulphuret of 
arsenic, which is found native in transparent 
crystals, and also massive. Rcnlgnr diners from 
orpiment in that oi-piment la composed of two equivalents 
of arsenic and three of sulpliur, and has n yellow color. 
Realgar, also called red arsenic or ruby 8 ul 2 )Iiur, is pre* 
piu'ed artillcially for use ns a pigment and for making white 
tire, which is a mixture of 2 parts of ruby sulphur and 10 
parts of niter. 

realisation, realise. Sec rcali::atioii, rcali::c. 
realism (re'al-izm), )I. [= F. rcalisutc = Sp. Pg. 
It. realisiiio = G. realism ns, < NL. rcalismus; 
as rcoA -b -i>i)i.] 1. The doctrine of the realist, 
in an}- of the senses of that word. See espe- 
cially realist, II., 1. 

(1) Ex'trcme realism taught that univcrsals uere sub- 
stances or things, existing independently of and separate- 
ly from naiticulars. This was the essence of riato's the- 
ory of ideas. . . . (2) Moderate realism also taught that 
universals were substances, but onlj as dependent upon 
and insopiu-ablo fiom individuals, in which each Inhered ; 
that is tach universal inhered In each of the pailiculars 
ranged under it This was the theoiy of Aristotle, \s ho 
held that the roi* n or individual thing Mas the Ilrst es- 
sence, Minle univcrsals M*eic only second essences, real In 
aless complete sense than first essences. Helhusrever.sed 
tlie Platonic doctrine, M*hlcli attributed the fullest reality 
to uni\crsals only, and a merely participative reality to 
individuals. . . , (3) Extreme nominalism taught that 
universals had nosubstantivo or objective e.xi^tcnce at all, 
but M-ere merely empty names or uoiMs. (See iwminal- 
ism.] (4) Moderate notninallsm or conceptualism taught 
that univers.als have no substantive c.xlstence at all, but 
yet are more than mere names 6ignlf.\ing nothing ; and 
that they exist really, though only sulijvctivcly, as con- 
cepts in the mind, of M-hich names are tiic vocal symbul.s. 

. . (")) [The medieval schoolmen) Albeitu.s Magnus 
Thomas Aiiuinas, Duns scotus, and others fused all these 
\lews into one. and taught that universals exist in a tlirec- 
fold manner: universalia ante rem, as thoughts in the 
mind of (.lod; universalia in le, as tlie es‘«encc (quiddity) 
of tilings according to Aristotle, and universalia iMjstrcm, 
ns concepts in the sense of modcralo nomniallsm. 'I'lils 
is to-day tlieortliodox phlloHiphyof tlie (.’athollc Chiuch. 
as opposed to the pie\ulhiigb excluslvccoticepluallsm of 
the I’roteslant Morld. . . In contnist m iih all tlie \ lews 

abo>e presented, another and sixth >ieM Mill noM bo 
stilted. . , (li) llclationism oi scientine realism teaclios 

that universals, or genem and species, are, fltst, ol)Jectl\e 
relations of existence among objectively existing things ; 
secondly, subjective concepts of these rehitioiiH, deter- 
mined ill the mind by the relations themselves ; and third- 
Ij, names representative both of the relations and of the 
concepts, and applicable alike to both. Tills is the view 
logically implied in all scientific flasslflcatlonsof iiatunil 
objects, regarded ns objects of real scleiitlllc knoM ledge. 

F. 12. Abbot, ScicntiJlc Theism, lut, 

2. In Jitcraturc and art, tlio reprosontntion of 
n-hat is real in fact; tlio effort to exhibit the 
literal reality and unvamished tnith of things: 
treatment of characters, objects, sceiie.s, event.s, 
circumstances, etc., according to actual truth 
or appearance, or to intrinsic probability, xvith- 
out selection or preference over the ugly of what 
is beautiful or admirable: opposed to* tdcaU.sm 
and 7'oma)iticiff}ii. Comi)are naturalism. 

I M'ish the reader particularly toobserx'e, tliroughoiU nil 
these Morks of Tiiitoret, the distinction of the Imaginative 
verity from falsehood on the one hand, ami from realism 
on the other Jliishn, Jlodern rainters. III. ii 

A far fuller measure of the ease and grace and life of 
the realism u-hich Giotto laid tauglit. 

D. U. Mitchell, Bound Together, ii. 
By realism 1 ine.an simply the observation of things as 
they aie, the familhinty M'ilh their aspect physical and 
intellectual, and the conseijuent faculty of reiiroduclrig 
them Mith approximate lldclity. 

ConfcmiKrrary Rev., L. 211. 
Exact realism. See lierhartian . — Hypothetic real- 
ism. See — Natural realism, the doctrine 

that in sens.itlon (if not also in volition) mc haxe a direct 
consciousness of areal object other than oui-selves. so that 
Me are as sure of the existence of the outer Morld us mo 
are of our OM-n, or even of the presence of ideas. 

In the act of sensible perception, I am conscious of tM’o 
things of myself as the perceiving subject, and of an ex- 
ternal reality . . . as the object perceived . . , I am con- 
scious of knoM’ing c.-ich of them, not mediately, in some- 
thing el.'se, as represented, but immediately in itself, ns ex- 
isting. . . . Each is apprehended e(iuallv, and at once, in 
the same indlvi.aible energy . . . ; and . *. . each Is appre- 
hended out of, and in direct contrast to, the other. . . . The 
contents of the fact of percojition, as given in conscious- 
ness. being thus established, what are the consequences to 
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philosophy, according as the truth of its testimony is, or 
is not, admitted ? On the former alternative, the veracity 
of consciousness, in the fact of perception, being uncondi- 
tionally acknowledged, we have established at once, with- 
out Iiypothesis or demonstration, the reality of mind and 
the realitj’ of matter ; xvhile no concession is yielded to 
the sceptic, through which he may subvert philosophy in 
manifesting its self-contradiction. Tlie one legitimate 
doctrine, thus possible, may be called natural realism or 
natural dualism. ... If the testimony of consciousness 
to our knowledge of an external world existing bo rejected 
with the idealist, but with the realist the existence of 
that world be aiHrmed, we have a scheme which — ns it 
by many various hypotheses endeavours on the one hand 
not to give up tlio reality of an unknown material universe, 
and on the other to c.xplnin the ideal illusion of its cogni- 
tion — may be called tlie doctrine of cosniotlietic idealism, 
hypothetical realism, or hypothetical dualism. This last 
[system] . . . is the one which . . . has found favour with 
tlic immense majority of piiilosophcrs. 

Sir )!'. Hamilton, Reid’s Works, Note A, § 1, 10. 

realist (ro'al-ist), «. and a. [= F. rcalistc = 
Sp* Pg* I^* ycalisia G. realist, < NL. rcalis- 
to ; as real^ + -isi.'] I. n. 1. A logician wbo 
holds that the essences of natural classes have 
some mode of being in tlio real things : in this 
sense distinguished as a scholastic realist : op- 
posed to 'iioiuinalist. As soon as intellcctu.al devel- 
opment had readied the point at M'liicli men were ca- 
jiablo of conceiving of an essence, they naturally found 
themselves realists. But rellectioii nlioiit words inclined 
them to bo nomiiiali'^ts. Tims, a controversy sprang up 
between these sects In the eleventli century (first In the 
Irish monasteries, and then spread thrniigii the more civ- 
ilized countries of northeni Europe), and was practically 
settled ill favor of tlie realists toward tlie end of the 
twelftli century. During tlie foiirteentli ccntniy a reac- 
tion from the subtleties of Scotiis produced a revival of 
nominalistic vieus, Miiicli were bi ought into a thorougli- 
going doctrine by Occam, Ids folloucrs iieiiig distlnguisli- 
cd as fcn/itniViv* from otlier schools of noininalists. At the 
time when sdiolastloisin camo to a rather violent eml, 
OM ing to the revival of le.arnliig, llie terininists were in 
the ascendant, (iioiigli some of tlie universities Mere 
Ncotlst. The Cartesians did not pix>fcs.s to be realists ; and 
Leibnitz M'ns a decided nominalist ; while tlie M liolcM’eiglit 
of the English scliool (Occam, Hobbe.s, Locke, Berkeley, 
Ilumo, Ilartlev. Reid, Brown, tlie Mills, and otliers) uent 
In tlio same direction. At the present day jiliilosopliy 
seems to be. and science certainly Is, prevailingly realistic. 
.See ((uotntion under realism, 1. 

2. A philosopher who believes in the real e.v- 
istcBce of the external world as independent 
of nil thought about it, or, at least, of the 
thought of any indhidual or any number of 
indi\iduals. — 3. In literature and art, a be- 
liever in or a practiser of realism; one wlio 
represents person.s or things as lie conceives 
them to bo in real life or in nature; an oppo- 
nent of idealism or romanticism. 

IIoM' hani and meagre tliey seem, the professed and 
flnl.«lied realists of ouruM ii <lay. iingraced by that spliltual 
candor m IiIcIi makes half tlie ricline.es of Ghlrlniidaio! 

//. James, Jr., Trans. Skctclies, p. 295. 

4, One who advocates technical as 0 )>posed 
to classical education; oiio who upholds the 
method of the real-schools. [A German use.] 
II. a. Of or pertaining to realism; realistic; 
nnturalistic. 

realistic (re-a-Hs'tik), a. [< realist + -h-.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to the realists in philo.sophy; 
characteristic of speculative realism. 

'Thcrca/iVtictciidcncy-— tliedlspoeltioii tomlstakcMords 
for tilings— Is a vice Inherent in all ordlnaiy thinking. 

J. JSsKe, Cosmic IMiilos., 1. 122. 

2. Exliibiting or clinrnctcrized by realism in 
description or ropresentation; objectively real 
or literal; lifelike, usually in a bad or depre- 
ciatory sense: as, a rcali.'itic novel or painting; 
a realistic account of a murder. 

A l)it of realtftic painting, in the midst of a piece of 
deconitlvc painting. Mould olfeiid us, and >ct the realistic 
bit Mould add n certain nniniint of veracity. 

P. G. Ilamcrtou, Graphic Arts, v. 
Ilealisfic they arc in the nobler nensc : tlint i«, they are 
true to nature mIHiouI being slavish copies of nature. 

C. C. Perkin.'t, Italian Sculpture, p. 01 
Realistic dualism. See dualism. 

realistically (re-a-lis'ti-kal-i), ade. In a re- 
alistic manner; in a manner that has regard to 
the actual ajipearauce of objects or circum- 
stances, or the real facts of existence. 

reality^ (rc-ari-ti), w. ; pi. m/h7iCA*(-tiz). [=F. 
realite = J^p. rcalidad = Pg. rcalidadc = It. rc- 
alitd, < AIL. iralitait^).^, < rcalis, real: see reaU. 
Cf. 1. The being real; truth as it is 

in the thing; objective validity; independence 
of the attributions of individual thought; posi- 
tively deterininato being. 

lice exhorted him to bclccve tiic reality of tlie sacra- 
ment after the cunsecrotion. 

Foxe, Jlartyrs, p. 1169, mi, 1543. 
Jteality sh.all rule, and all shall be a.s Uicy shall be for- 
ever. Sir T. Droicne, Christ, ilor., iii. 24. 

For this, in reality, is tlie port of Acre, where ships lie 
at anchor, Pococke, Description of tlie East, II. i. DC. 


realize 

In the English plays alone is to be found the M'armth, 
the melloM'iiess, and the reality of painting. 

Macaulay, Drj-den. 
Nothing can have reality for us until it enters M’ithin 
the circle of Feeling, either directly through perception 
or indirectly through Intuition. Conception Is the sym- 
bolical representation of such real presentation. 

G. II. Lewes, I’robs. of Life and ilind, II. ll. 

2, That which is real or genuine: something 
that really is or exists, as opposed to what is 
imagined or pretended; an essential verity or 
entity, either in fact or in representation. 

Of that skill the more thou know'st, 

The more she M'ill acknowledge thee her head, 

And to realities yield all her shows. 

, Milton, R. L., vlii. 575. 

Only shadoM’8 are dispensed below, 

And Earth has no reality but M’oe. 

Ceneper, Hope, 1. CS. 
They M-ho live only for wealtli, and tbe things of this 
world, follow shadows, neglecting the great realities which 
are eternal on earth and in heaven. 

Sum7\er, Orations, 1. 194. 

3. In same as [Now rare.]— Abso- 

lute reality. See absolute. — Empirical reality, the re- 
ality of an object of actual or conditionate experience. 

Whnt M'e insist on is the empirical reality of time, that 
is, Its obj'ective validity, Mith reference to all objects 
which can ever come before our senses. What ive deny 
is that time has any claim to absolute reality, so that, 
M ithout taking into account the form of our sensuous con- 
dition, it should by itself be a condition or quality inherent 
in things ; for such qualities as belong to things by them- 
selves can never be given to us through the senses. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Midler. 

Objective reality, truth; reference to a real object. 
This is the sense in which this phrase is used by Kant. 
At nn earlier date it M'ould have meant existence in the 
mind. With later M-rlters lt,means nearly the same ns 
absolute rrnh7»/.— Practical reality, In the Kantian phi- 
lot., that force In a postulate of tlie practical reason by 
M hich it becomes the source of the possibility of realizing 
the Bummum boiium, 

I have, indeed, no Intuition Mhich should determine its 
objective tlieoretic reality of the moral Ian*, but not the 
less it has a real application, Miiich is exhibited in con- 
creto in Intentions or maxims: that is, it has n practi- 
cal reality M-hich can bo specified, and this is sufficient to 
justify It even M-ith avicu- to noumcna. 

Kant, Critique of Practical Reason, tr. by T. K. Abbott, 

[p. 140. 

Reality of laws, a legal phrase for all laM-s concerning 
property and things.— Subjective reality, real existence 
ill the mind. 

Time has subkcHvc reality M-ith regard to internal ex- 
perience; that IS, I really have the representation of time, 
and of my detcnniimlions in it. 

Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by MUller, p. 37. 

Tbeoretlcal reality, in the Kantian philos., validity 
us a hypothesis,— Transcendental reality. Same as 
abtolntc reality. = Syn. 1 and 2. Verity (see reall). 
Ileality means that a thing certainly is: truth applies to 
the correctness of M-hat Is said or believed about the thing, 
the conformity of such report or belief to reality. The 
reality of a danger; the actuality of the arrival of help; 
the truth about the matter. 

reality “t, Samo ns realty^. 

Our reality to the emperor. Fuller. 

realizability (ro-a-li-za-bil'i-ti), n. [< reali- 
zdhlc + dtn (SCO ‘ItUUij)'.'] (Capability of being 
realized. [Kare.] 

realizable (ro'a-li-za-bl), a. [< F. rcalisnllc; 
as realize 4- -rr^yr.] Capable of being realized, 
realization (rd^al-i-za'shon), n. [< OF. rcali- 
F. rcalisatiou ; as realize + -offo/t.] 1. 
A bringing or coming into real existence or 
manifestation, as of something conceived or 
imagined: ns, the realization of a project. 

The realization of the rights of humanity in the nation 
Is the fulfillment of righteousness. 

E. Mulford, The Nation, vi. 
Tlie desire Is tlie direction of a self-conscious subject 
to the rcaft^afion of an Idea. 

T, U. Grceix, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 151. 

2. Perception of the reality or real existence 
of something; a realizing sense orfeeling: as, 
the realization of one’s danger. 

An intrinsic and aM-ful realization of eternal trutlis. 

Islay Bums, Memoir of W. C. Burns, p. DS. 

3. Tlio act of realizing upon something; con- 
version into inoncj’ or its equivalent; exchange 
of property for its money value. [Trade use.] 
— 4. The act of converting money into land 
or real estate. Imp, Diet. 

Also spelled realisation. 
realize (ro'al-iz), r. ; pret. and pp. realized, ppr. 
realizing. [< OF. rcaliscr, F. realiscr — Sp. Pg. 
rcalizar; as rcaU + -izc.'] I. irons. 1. To make 
or cause to become real; bring into existence 
or fact: as, to realize a project, or a dream of 
empire. 

Ilis [Clive’s] dexterity and resolution realised, in the 
course of a feu* months, more than all the gorgeous visions 
which hud floated before the imagination of Dupleix. 

Macaulay, Lord Clive. 



realize 

All art is the endeavour to realise in material forms and 
colours an idea of beauty latent in the human spirit from 
the beginning. Faiths of the ll’orW, p. 6. 

Children are, as it were, fresh blocks of marble, in which, 
if we have any ideal, we have a new chance of realizing 
it after we have failed in ourselves. 

J, 11, Seeley, Nat. Keligion, p. 128. 

2. To perceive or coinprelieud the reality of; 
make real or distinct to one’.s self; recognize 
the real nature or the actual existence of: as, 
to realize the liorrors of war; to realize one’s 
danger or one’s deficiencies. 

Intrenched within these many walls, the people of this 
g:ay capital cannot realize war. ir. irore', Zenobia, II. xi. 
In order to pity suffering we must realhc it. 

Leehj, Europ. Jforals, 1. 133. 
lie [Samuel Adams] wanted the whole world to realize 
that the rule of a republic is a rule of law and order. 

J. Fiskc, Critical I’eriod of Ainer. Hist., iv. 

3. To manifest as real or as a reality; exhibit 
the actual existence or character of; cause to 
appear real or distinct. 

To put these materials to poetical use is required an 
imagination capable of painting nature, and renlizinff fic- 
tion, John-io)iy Hinton. 

The child realizes to cverj'man his on n earliest remem- 
brance, and so supplies a defect iu our education, oi en- 
ables ns to li\c over the unconscious history with a .em- 
pathy so tender as to be almost personal expei iencc. 

Finersuti, Domestic Life. 
Correggio appears to have been satisfied with renh'^nnn 
the tumult of heaven rushing to meet earth, and eaitii 
straining upwards to ascend to heaven in violent commo- 
tion. J. A. Symonds, Italy .and Greece, p. 274. 

4. To bring or get into actual possession ; make 
one’s own; clear as a profit or gain; obtain a 
return of: as, to realize a fortune from specu- 
lation. 

Send me an account of the number of crowns you rent- 
ize. Shflley, To II. iJevcloy, Oct. 13, 131J). 

Pope wa"! the first Englishman wlio, by the mere sale of 
his writings, realised a sum wldcli enabled him to live in 
comfort and in perfect indepejidenco. 

Maeavlay, Montgonterj ‘s Poems. 
Man begins w Itli notbiug realized (to use the word), ntul 
ho has to make capital for Iiimsclf by the e.xerclse of tliosc 
faculties which arc hl« natural Inheritance. 

J. If. Fetnnan, Gram, of Assent, lx. 
The question of imposing upon what lias been termed 
realised income a higher poumlngc than that for what 
has been tenned [irecarious Income has hecti fre<|nonlly 
raised. 5. Ihicell, Taxes in England, HI. l.'Jd. 

5. To bring into form for actual or ready u«o; 
‘exchange for ca«b or ready monu*^: us, to realize 
one’.s stock or securities. [Trade u^o.] — 6. 
To fetch a price or return : bring in ox- 
•change or as compensation: make a roHirii of: 
as, how much did the cargo realized' his labor 
realizes but little. 

A fann he sold realised less th.an wa.s anticipated. 

Whyte Melville, M'hlte Hose, II. xivl. 

7. To convert into real estate ; make real prop- 
ertv of. Jutp. Diet. 

II. iiilrniii. To obtain ready money or profits 
by sale of property. 

Also sptdied railisc. 

realizedness (ro'al-i-zed-nes), «. Tlie stato of 
being realized, tl^are.] 

But taking pleasure to be the feeling of tlie nf 

the will or self, we should doubt If apart from «ome pres- 
ent function or activity pleasure could cxi't. 

F. U. Ethical Studies, p. 119. 

realize! (re'al-i-z^r), 11 . One who roalizes. 
Coleridge. 

realizingly (ro'al-i-zing-li), adv. So as to real- 
ize. [Kare.] 

reallege (re-a-lej'), v, t. [= OF. rcalleguer, F. 
rcallcgncr; as re- 4 - allcgc'i-.^ To alloge again. 
Cot grave. 

realliance (re-n-li'ans), n. [< re- + alliance.'] 
A renewed alliance, 
reallicbf, adv. See really^. 
really^ (re'al-i), adv. [< rcal^ + -h/-.] 1. In 

a real manner; with or in reality; in fact, and 
not in appearance only; in trutli; actually; 
truly. 

Tlic bread therefore changetli not to his essence, l)ut Is 
bread rcallis, and Is the hodie of Christ sacranicntallle, 

Foxe, ilartyrs, p. 450. 
James . . . hoped to obtain a law', nominally for the 
removal of all religious disabilities, but really for the ex- 
cluding of all Protestants from all oHlces. 

Macaulay, Sir J. llackintosh. 

2. Indeed; to tell tlietnitli; as a fact: often 
used as a .slight con-oboration of an opinion or 
declaration, or interrogatively or exclamatorily 
to express sligiit surprise. [Colloq.] 

Why, rcallij, sixty-flve is somewhat old. Ymm^. 

Jteall}/, no ; a dyspeptic demigod it makes one dyspeptic 
to tliink of! De Quinecy, Homer, ii, 

=Syn. 1. Truly, ahsolutcly, certainly, verily, positively. 
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really^t (re'al-i), adv. [< ME. rcahjcltc, rcahj, 
rialhj, rcalliclw; < rcaP + -ly^. Of. royally.^ 
Royally; in .a royal or regal manner; like a 
king. 

It is ful fair to ben yclept madamc, 

And gon to vigilies al byfore. 

And ban a mantel riallyche ibore. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 378. 

really3(re-a-li'),®.t. [<.re- + aUy. Ci.rally^.'i 
To form or aiTange again; recompose. 

That wliiTst the Gods . . . 

Were troubled, and amongst themselves at ods, 
Before they could new counsels rc-alUe, 

To set upon them in that extasie. 

Spenser, E. Q., VII. vi. 23. 

realm (relm), n. [< ME. rcahncj njahuCj roialme, 
Toynhne, rcanme„ renme, rewme, reamer reme, rem, 

< OF. rcalmc, rcauvWf roialme^ royainne^ F. 

royaumc = Pr. rcalnic, reyalmc, rcialmc = OSp. 
miiMC, = rcamc,<. ML. as if *regali- 

vini, a kingdom, < L. rcgalis, of a king: see 
reaV^, royal^ regal.] 1. A royal jui'isdiction or 
extent of government; a king’s dominions; a 
kingdom. 

Pes among the puple he put to the reauine. 

HV/fmm of ValerneiT.. E. T. S.^1. 6240. 
Sydrnk, Misak, aJid Abdoingo: that is to seye, God 
glorious, ami God victorious ami God over alle Thiuges 
and Femes. MnndcvUlc, Travels, p. 3.6, 

Whoso wol seken actes of sotulry remes 
ilay rede of dremea many a wonder thing. 

Chaucer, Nun’s Priest’s T.ale, 1. 31G. 
Which Salii|iie laml the French unjustly glose 
To be the realm of France. Shak., lien. V., I. 2. 41. 
Thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey. 

PojK', R. of the L., iii. 7. 
Tiicso are our realms, no limit to tlicir sway — 

Our ling the sceptre all who meet obey. 

Byron, Corsair, i. 1. 

2. Figuratively, a jurisdiction or domain in 
general ; a sphere of power, influence, or opera- 
tion; province: arena. 

Tim Goddess goes oxtiUing from his sight, 

.\nd seeks the seas profound, and leaves thcrcafnw of light. 

Drydcn, Iliad, i. 

3. In zodgiog.y a prime division of tho earth’s 
surface; a faunal area of the largest extent ; a 

zoological region of tlio fir.st ortlcr To abjure 

the realm. -See abjure. 

realness (re'al-ue.n), «. The state or condition 
of being or appearing real; manifest genuino- 
ue<s; freedom from artifice or any deception. 

There Is sucli arc<i/«mtohls naiTatiori that one is will. 
Ing to overlook hh many dcflcleiicles in the art of expres- 
sion. »S^eiV«ee, VI. 472. 

real-school (rO'al-skoI), n. [Tr. (l. rcahchidc, 

< real, real, practical, = E. mi/i, + schulc, 
school, = E. school^.] One of a class of pre- 
paratory scientific or toclmica! schools in Ger- 
many, corresponding iu grade to tho gymnasia 
or classical schools. 

realty^ (re'al-ti), «. [< OF. '*realtc = It. rcallA, 

< ^iL. reahla{t-)s, reality: see rcohD/L Cf. 
lealty and legality, specialty and speciality, per- 
.•^enialty nud per.soualify, etc.] If. Reality. — 2. 
In lair: (a) Immobility, or tho fixed, permanent 
nature of that kind of property tenned real. (0) 
Landed projicrty; real estate. See rcuD and 
pcr.sonalfy. 

realty^f (ro'ni-ti), n. [< JIE, rcalte, rieltc, rcaute, 
rnialtcc, < OE. rcalte, rcaute, royauUc, F. roy- 
autr, royalty, =It. rcalte), < ML. rcgalita{i-)s, < 
L. regaiis, regal: see regal, rcal'i. Cf. 
royalty.] 1, Royalty. 

Will sholdys thou my rcalte oppress? 

Chaucer, Fortune, I. GO. 

Kings do . . . hazard infliiltely 

in their free realties of rights and honours, 

Wlicrc they lea' e much for favourite.s’ pow’crs to order. 

Chapman and Shirley, Admiral of France, 1. 

2. Loyalty; fealty. * 

O heaven ! that such resemblance of the Highest 
Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
Remain not. MiUan, V. L., vl. 116. 

reain^ n. [Also reem, raim; < ME. rem, 

reme, < AS. ream = D. room = MLG. rom, LG. 
rom =r ^iriG. roam, G. rnum, rahm = led. rjdmi, 
cream; origin unknown.] Cream; also, the 
crcain-liko frotli on ah* or other liquor; froth 
or foam in general. [Prov, Eng, and Scotch.] 
8oone aftir je schal so iia It were a liqour of oylc as- 
cende vp lletynge nhouc In manor of a skyn or of a remc. 

Book of Quinie Essence (ed. Furnivall), j). 9. 
Cristened we wcoro In red rem 
Wlion his hodi hledde on the Roein 
Of Clprcsse and Olyuc. 

ll^y Hood (E. E. T. S ), p. 14G. 

ream^ (rf*in), v. i. [< m/ml, 71 .] 1. To cream; 
mantle; foam; froth. [Prov. Eng. and Scotch.] 
WI' reaming swats [ale] that drank divinely. 

Burns, Tam o’ Slmntcr. 


reanimate 

A huge pewter measuring pot, . . . ■which, In the lan- 
guage of the hostess, reamed . . . with excellent claret. 

ScoU, Waverley, xi. 

2. To appeal’ like foam; be fleecy. [Bare.] 
Farewell the flax and reaming wooll 
With w’hich thy house was plentifull. 

Herrick, The Widdowes Teares. 

ream^ (rem), v. t. [Also rcem, dial, rim, rime; 

< IklE. remen, rimen, rumoif < AS. ryman, widen, 
extend, spread, enlarge, etc. (= OS. rumian = 
OFries. rtmia = ^ID. D. ruimen = MLG. riimen 
= OHG. rumian, ruman, MHG. rumen, yield, 
give way, make room, retire, relax, G. rdumen, 
make room, etc., = Icel. ryma, make room, clear, 
quit, = Sw. rymma = Dan. romme, quit), < rim, 
wide, roomy: see i’ootjA.] If. To make wide; 
widen; extend; extend by stretching; stretch 
or draw out. 

Ills full growne stature, high his head,lookes higher rise; 
His pearching homes are ream’d a yard beyond assise. 

A Herrings Taylc (1593). (Fares.) 

Specifically — 2. To widen or enlarge by the 
use of a rotatory cutter: often with out: used 
especially of a hole or an opening in metal, and 
most commonly in connection with splayed or 
fimnel-shapedholes. — 3, Naut., to open (seams) 
for calking. — 4t. To leave; quit. 

Thu nmkedest me fleme [flee]. 

And thi lond to reme. 

King Horn (E. E. T. S.), p. 30. 

ream^ (rom), ». [Early mod. E. reme; < late 
ME. rccnic= D. riem, < OF. rayme, raime, ramc, 
F. ramc (ML. reflex rama) r= It. risma, formerly 
also risima,<, Sp. Pg. resma (ML. risma) late 
^IHG. ris, riz, rist, G. rics, ricss = Dan. Sw. ris, 
•with loss of final syllable), < Ar. rizma (pi. ri- 
zam), a bundle, esp. of clothes, also of paper. 
Tho word was brought into Europe by the Moors, 
who introduced tho manufacture of cotton pa- 
per into Spain.] A quantity of paper, consist- 
ing, for ordinary writing-paper, of 20 quires of 
24 sheets each, or 480 sheets ; for some kinds of 
drawing-paper, of 472 or 500 sheets ; for print- 
ing-papor, of 21-4 quires, or 510 sheets. Writing- 
paper is usually put’up In half- or quarter-ream packages, 
printing-paper in bundles of two reams.— A ream of in- 
sides, 489 sheets of perfect paper.— Perfect ream, an 
Improper use for jointers' ream. -Printers’ ream, or 
printing ream. See jfrintcr. 
reamet, »• A Middle English form of realm. 
reamer {re'm6r), n. [Also rimer (= G. rdumcr, a 
person wlio or an instrument that makes clean); 

< ream‘d + -erb] One who or that which reams ; 
specifically, a tool used for reaming out holes. 
Reamers haVe a variety of forms, of which triangular, 
square, or pentagonal shafts or bodies with sharp angles, 



Rcnmere. 

a anil b. machi>ust&‘ reamers | r, section of fluted reamer, for pro- 
ducing salient edges . d and t, flat-sided reamers, or broaches. 

fluted bodies with sharp edges, and bodies formed with 
intersecting right and left spiral grooves "ith sharp edges 
are prominent types. Tho bodies are of uniform thick- 
ness for reaming straight holes, and tapered for reaming 
tapered holes or for enlarging holes. Compare reams, v. f., 
2.— Expanding reamer, a reamer having a device which 
can bo extended after tho insertion of the reamer Into a 
hole, 80 as to make an undercut. 
reainer-bit(ro'mcr-bit), n. Sameas reaming-hit. 
reainilless (re'mi-nes), n. [< rcamy + -7te55.] 
A creaming or foaming condition; an appear- 
ance as of foaming or frothing. [Rare.] 
Fcaminess, or wavy marks, of uneven thickness in the 
film . . . are most likely to occur in thick viscous samples 
of collodion. Silver Sunbeam, p. 457. 

reaming-bit (re'ming-bit), n. A bit used for 
enlarging or splaying holes in metal, 
reaming-iron (re'ming-i^(*m), n. Naut., an 
iron instnimont used for opening the seams of 
planks so that they maybe more readily calked, 
ream-kit (rem'kit), n, A cream-pot. Halli- 
u'cll. [Yorkshire, Eng.] 
reamy (re'mi), a. [< rcamt -h -yl.] Creamy; 
creaming; in a foaming condition ; appearing 
frothy. [Rare.] 

rean^ (ren), n. [< ME. rcnc, a watercourse: see 
rinc, runt,] A watercourse ; a gutter; specifi- 
cally, tlio furrow between ridges of plowed 
land to take off tho water. Halliwcll. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

rean'^t, n. and V. An old spoiling of rcint, 
reanimate fre-an'i-mrit), v. [< re- + animate, 
Cf. F. reanim'er = Sp. Pg. rcanimar = It. riani- 
mare.] I. trans. 1. To revive; resuscitate; 



reanimate 

restore to life, as a person dead or apparently 
dead: as, to reanimate a person apparently 
di’owned. 

We are our re’ammated ancestours, niul antedate their 
resurrection. GlanviUc, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xv. 

We may suppose that the creative power returns and 
reanimates some among the dead. 

Isaac Taylor, Kat. Hist. Enthusiasm, p. GO. 

2. To revive wlien dull or languid; invigorate; 
infuse new life or courage into: as, to rconi^ 
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Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt not reap. Micah vi. 15. 
I would the globe from end to end 
Might sow and reap in peace. 

Tennyson, Epilogue. 

2. Piguratively, to gather the fruit of labor or 
works ; receive a return for what has been done. 
For wel I wot that ye ban herbeforne 
Of makynge [poetrj'] ropen, .and lad awey the come. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 74. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joj'. Ps. exxvi. f>. 


jHrtfc disheartened troops r torcrtJifmw/c drowsy reapt (rep), «. [Early mod. E. also rejjc; <ME. 


senses or languid spirits. 

Variety reanimates the attention, which is apt to lan- 
guish under a continual sameness. 

Sir J. Reynolds, Discourses, viil. 

II. iutrans. To revive; become lively again. 
[Rare.] 

“There spoke Jliss Beverley !" cried Delvilc, rcanimaU 
illy at this little apology. Miss Burney, Cecilia, Lx. 6. 

reanimation (ro-an-i-mfi'shon), u. [< rcani^ 
mate + -foH.] 'I'ho act or operation of reani- 
mating, or revmng from apparent death; the 
act or operation of giving fresh spirits, courage, 
or vigor; the state of being reanimated. 

Having opened his father’s casque, he was rejoiced to 
see liim give symptoms of reanimation. 

Scott, Anne of Geierstein, xxxvi. 

reannes (re-a-ueks'), r. t [< re- + To 

annex again ; annex what has boon separated ; 
reunite. 

King Charles w.as not a little inflamed with an ambition 
to repurchaco and rf-nnm'r that duchio. 

JUncon, Hist. lien. VII., p. 40. 

reannesation (ro-an-ek-sS'shon), "• [< rcan- 
ncx + -flfiwH.] TUp act of annexing again. 

reanoint (re-a-noint'), v. t. [< re- + anoint.} 
To anoint again or anew. 

And Edward, . . . 

Proud In Ills spoils, to London doth repair, 

And, reanointed, mount.s th' Imperial chair. 

Drayton, Miseries of Queen Stargnret. 


rear 

reapmant (rep'man), ??. [< ME. repman^ < AS. 
'*rtpman (Anglian hripcman), a harvestman, < 
rJjy, harvest, + man, man,] A reaper; a har- 
vestman. 

Oon daywerk of a goode repman may gete 
V strik, a febbler for III may swete. 

Falladius, Husbondrio (E. E. T. S.^p. 158. 

reapparel (re-a-par'el), v, t [< rc- + apparel, 
V. Of. repareX,'} To apparel or clothe again or 
anew. 

Then [at the resurrection] we shall all be Invested, rc- 
rccjyc, repf rip, < AS. ripj rypj a reaping, a crop, apparelled, in our own bodies. 

harvest (also in comp., ns r^)-wmn, har^'ester, Dcmnc, Devotions, Expostulation, xiv. 

rip-tma, harvest), also a sheaf of ^ain, etc., < reapparition (re-ap-a-rish'pu), n. [< re- + ap~ 
ripan, rypan, reap: sec rc«j), v.] A sheaf of jmnfmn.] A renewed apparition; a coming 


[Prov. Eng.] 


gram 

As mycii as oono reepe. 

Toicneley Mysteries, p. 13. 

reaper (ro'pCr), ». 


(llalUicell.) 
[< ME. rcparc, rtperc, < AS. 


again; reappearance. [Rare.] 

There would be presented the phenomena of colonics, 
Tcapparitions, and other fjiunal dislocations in tlie verti- 
c.al and horizontal distribution of fossil remains. 

Tl’iJir/ir??, World-Life, p. 2S1. 


r/pcrc, a reaper, reap: seordfl;>,r.] 1. ,--/x.rTi.- 

One who reaps; one who cutsgrainwith a sickle reappear (re-a-per It. riapparuc; as 

nv nth AT* imniAiAAtrt. Ai* TnoAhitiot honnA. nnfi t’c- 4“ (ip))cav, Cf. OE. rappaioiitc, E. icappa- 


or other implement or machine; hence, one 
wlio gathers in the finiits of his own or others^ 
labor or work. 

When brown Aupuat o'er the land 
Call'd forth the reapers* busy band. 

Scott, Ilokeby, vi. 35. 

In the vast field of criticism on which we are entering, 
innumerable reapers have already put their sickles. 

Macaulay. 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley. 

Hear a song that echoes cbcerly. 

Tennyson, L.ady of Slialott, i. 
2. A machine for cutting grain; a renping-raa- 
ehiuG.— The reaper, an ancient sophism, to the follow- 


appear. Ut. Uh’. rapparoitre, h’. rcappa- 
ratirc, reappear.] To appear. again or anew; 
return to sight or apprehension ; be seen again, 
in either the same or a different example. 

The law of harmonic sounds rcajypcars in the harmonic 
colors. Dmerson, Nature, v. 

Energy. . . only vanishes toreap?)carundersomeother 
form. ir. L. Carpenter, Lncrgj’ in Nature, p. 12. 

Tlic river that reappears at Ombla is an old friend. 

E, A. Freeman, Venice, p. 238. 

reappearance (ro-a-per'ans), n. [< reappear 4- 
-ancc."] A new appear.auce; another coming 
into view or apprehension: as, the 


eapnnd perhaps not' but you will certainly reap, application.'] TIio act of applying again, or the 
her haml, if you arc not to reap, it is not true of being reapplied. 

VA« Will TMTi frnil iicrhfim Tioi. iiui von will *=» ^ 


ance of Encke’s comet. 

eiiiiiu.— -rue reaiier, an iiiieieiit Mijiiii-'iii, lu lau iuijuii- / - i* i -/ t. \ ry _i_ 

IngclTect: If you arc (o reap, it Is not true tliat perhaps reappllCatilOU (I'e-ap-U-ka shoil), 11* [\ 4” 

you will reapa '- — *•'*•'* --rf ......... -i mi 1 ...... 1 ..: 

On the other L - . . .. 

that perhaps yon will reap ami perhaps uot, but you will , i i* *i.«* 

ccrt.ainlv not. Thus >oti will either necessarily leap, or A readvortency or rea;^jcafion of mind to ideas that 
ncce.ssafUy not reap, and the atatemont that there is a are actually there. 

“perhaps** is false ^oms, Fvefleclions on Locke, p. 0. (Latham.) 

[<rc- + apply*] 

4- appoint*] 



Bid him therefore 

pniportionthelosseswehnvebonic, , . . wliichluuciglit 
to rc-aiisirer, lus pettiness would l)ow under. 

Sha/:., lien. V., III. G. 130. 


[< ^lE. repen, rcojiai, rtpen (pret. 

pi», repen, roptn, 


their 'Mxisoin.**— Ps. cxxix. 7 ; Uuth li. 6. 


reap (vep), r. 

ran, rep, pi. repen, rnpen, jip. i.jiou, i 

lati’r ndpnl). < As! ripan. a vnrinklo verb, bo- reaping-machine (vo'pmg-mn-sla'n''), « 

iug in part Strong (pret. ripo/j). Also penpuu " "" 

(pi'ot. pi. yenpon), also witli short vowel rijnin, 

Anglian 'riopan, rioppan, hrioppan, hrippan 
(pret. *r.Tp, pi. rwpnn), and in part (and njipar. 
orig. ) weak, njpan (jiret. ^rypte, not found), roup 
(of. rfp, ryp, a reaping, harvest) ; appnr, a par- 
ticular use of ripan, prop.rypan (prot.pl. n/pfon, 
riepUm), plnndor, spoil, = OKG. rouj'en, MIIG. 
rou/cn, reufen, roufen, G. ratd'cu, pluck, pull, 
etc’., = Goth, raupjan, p\uc\\. CT.D. 7’opr7j,rcap, 
gatlier.] L trans. 1. To cut witli a sichlo or 
other implement or machine; out down and 
gather: used specifically of cutting grain: as, 
to reap wheat or rj’C. 

When ye reap the Imn-cst of your land, thou shnlt not 
wholly reap tlic comers of thy Held. Lev. .\Ix. P. 

That which they reapt on the land was put into storo- 
liouses built for Ihnt purpose. 

Purchas, Pilgrlrnagc, p. 870. 

And no Man ever reapt his Corn, 

Or from tlie Oven drew liis Bread, 

Ere Hinds and Bakers yet were hoiii, 

'Jliat t.'uight tlicm both to sow and knc.a<l. 

Prior, Alma, i. 

2. To cut a crop of grain, or something likened 
to such a crop, from; clear by or ns if by rcap- 
iug. 

His chin new rcapd 

Shou 'd like a htubble land at han’c^t-home. 

5/inA'., 1 Hen. IV., i. 3. 34. 

3. Figuratively, to gather in by effort of any 
kind; obtain a*s a return or recompense; gar- 
ner as the fniit of what has been done by one's 
self or others. 


, - - . [< rcf7j7- 

wiiieU formerly distinguished that implcTncnt. ' A’ronewed appointment. 

The rc.ipcrs in Palestine and S 3 tI.'i still make tisc of the rcappOrtion (ve-a-por'shon), i*. f. [< rc- 4- ap- 
«« cutting doun their crops: ami “IIU llicir norfion.l To apportion again; make a new 
liai»r; with the corn, and those uho bind up the sheaves i^ppoi.tionment. 


Kitto. 


They liavc sowm the wind, and they shall rrn/'tlic whirl- 
wind. llos. viil. 7. 

Of our Labours thou shalt reap the gain. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI, . v. 7. 20. 

Ho cannot justly expect to rcaj-te might but <li«honour 
and dispraise. Milton, Eikonnklastcs, v. 

Do thou the deeds I die too young to do, 

And reap a second glory In thine ago S 

M. .^IrnoW, Sohnib and Buslum. 

II. iniraufi. 1. To perform the act or o[jcra- 
tion of reaping ; cut and gather a liarvest. 

Yf y repe, [I] ouerc-rcche, other 3 af hem red timt repen 
To sesc to me with here sykel : that ich sew neucre 

Piers Plowman (C), vli. 270. 


reapportiomnent (re-n-por'sbon-mont), )i. [< 

, -. •• mTO)oWiOH-b-Hicii?.]''Ai'('no\ved.npportion- 

han-estiiiR-machmoforgraiu-erops; amcelmii- ^ proportional distribution or nr- 

ical rc.apcr drawn over a field ot standing grain mpgo’piont ; ns (in tbo United State.s), tlio rc- 
by liorses. The rc.iplnK.mecliltie Is a mortifteil ino^ apportionment of members of Congi-css or of 
ingmachtno or mower, both mower and reaper being ..n/lAv n ■nAw^AAncuc 

iuirvcstcrs; the two niacbjiies are idcntlcaj In their Congressional di&tncts undci n neu censu... 

/ reapproach (ve-n-procli')» t’- C< + approach.] 

^ 1. intrans. To come near again. 

II. trans. To bring near togotlier again. 

We were able to produce a lovely purple, which we can 
destroy or jecompose at pleasure, by seveiing and re^ap- 
T?roac/iinf/ the edges of the two irises. 

^ Boyle, V'orks, I. 738. 

reap-silvert (rep'siEver), 71 . pIE. I'Cjmlvcr; 
< reap, n., 4* sitrer.] ^ Jloncy paid by feiulal 
serfs or tenants to their lord as a coramtitation 
fortlicir services in reaping his crops, 
xear^ (xer), i\ [Early mod. E. als^ 7Tcr, rcre, 
also dial. I'arc/ < ^fE. reren, < AS. i\Tran (=Icel. 
rn’8fr = Goth, raisjan), cause to rise, lift up, 
establish, rouse, elevate, etc.; causative of 
rtsnii (pret. r(7s), rise: see risc^, and cf. 7‘rt/3ci, 
wliich IS from the Icel. form (rcisa) of the same 
verb. The change of the orig. medial s to r oc- 
curs also in ircrc (pi. of iras), car^, iron, lorn, 
etc.] I, trans. 1. To raise, lift, or hoist by or 
as if by main strength; bring to or place in an 
elevated position; set or hold up; elevate; bear 
aloft. 

Off with the traitor’s head, 

And n-ur it in the place your father’s stands. 

Shak., 3 Hen. ii. 0. SG. 

And higher yet the glorious temple rear’d 
Her pile. Milton, P. E., iv. 54C. 

2. To fonn by raising or setting up the parts 
of; lift up and fix in place the materials of; 
erect; constntet; build. 

Scint dauld nboutc this holi ^erde a strong wal let rcre. 

Jloly Rood (E. E. T. S.),p. 23. 

O’er his Grave a Monument tliey rear’d. 

Congreve, Iliad. 



Ke.nping tnaclunc 

..Jiccl; A.poh; r.tvliinicirces, ./.«ImeT‘s scat; r.cuttcr- 

Inr, arfan.;c«l .*l front etige of pl.itformy anti c.»irio«l by the latter: 
r, 5upPortinc nliccl for outside cxtremit) of the platfonn ; /t, nltny- 
reicf, l>y which the front edge of the plitform m.>y be dcprc'^ed fur 


cutting gram th.at is lodgctl . i 


rakes; y, cam-mecUanism 


(Tam; Jt’, inside divider, which scpir.-iics the cut grain on the groun' 
/rnm that on thepLiiform. Tliegr.iin.'iscut falJsonthc i>litfonn,.Tnd 
IS furmed intogasels Iw the r.ikcs i. f .etc-, which move from the front 
to the rear cf the platform after reaching the poMtion shown at r. 

inevhnnism forculfinc down the standing grain, of wldch 
incelumisin tlic essential feature Is the reciprocating knife 
moving within (lie Angers of a Anger-bar, Theuaper Is 
dlsllngnishvd from the mower by Ibc addition of a reel 
for bending the grain down upon tlio knives, and by a 
platfonn, a raking lucclmnlsm, a discharging nicehaiilsm 
or dropper (by nlilch the gavels or sheaves arc thrown out 
of the machine), and a binding mechanism; of these de- 
vices any or all may be present In one machine. Keaning- 
niaclilncs are often distinguislied accoullng to their nt- 
t.achmcnts: thus, a dropper Is a rcaping-machinc that au- 
tomatically throws out tlie cut graiu at intcnals; a set/- 
raher or a felf-lindcr, Fometimes called a harvester and 
btm/<T,isonc with a rakliigor a binding attachment, Tho 
dl.schaiging mcchanisinor dropper is n device for causing 
the platfonn upon wlileh the grain tills when cut to throw 
olf its load. Tlic raking attachment consists of a scries 
of lakes moving over the platform to gather the grain into 
gavels and sweep it off upon the ground. The hiiiding at- 
tncliiuent consists essentially of an endless-belt elcvulor 
for lifting tlie cut grain, and a pair of cuned arms for 
gathering and compressing it Into a bundle and holding it 
wiiilc the binding mcclianism proper draws wire or twine 
around it, twists the wire or loops ami knots the twine, 
cuts the bundle from the wire or twine, and discliaiges 
the bound sheaf. 


Sf. To raise from a prostrate state or position ; 
uplift; exalt. 

The Ladie, hearing his so courteous spench. 

Gan reare licr eyes as to the cheaiefull light. 

Spenser, F. Q., VI. ii. 42. 

Ill adoration at his feet I fell 
Submiss ; he rear’d me. 

L., viii. SIG. 



rear 


4989 


rearward 


Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high, and rears the abject mind. 

Prior, Cliarity, 

4f . To lift or carry upward ; give an upward 
bent or turn to. 

Up to a hill anon his steps he rear’d, 

lYom whose high top to ken the prospect round. 

Milton, P. R., ii. 2S5. 
5t. To cause to rise into view; approach (an 
object) so that it appears above the visible 
horizon. See raised, 10. 

And in .xv. degrees, we dyde reere the crossiers ; and we 
inyght haue rered them sooner if we had loked for theym. 
Ii. Eden, First three Eng. Books on America (cd. Aiber), 

ip. 3S0. 

6t. To caiTy off, as bj’ conquest; tahoawayby 
or as if by lifting; wrest. See r<7/^ei, G. 

He, in an open Turney lately held, 

Fro mo the honour of that game did renre. 

kl>enfer, F. Q.i IV. vL 0. 
It rercth oiu* hearts from vain thoughts. 

Darroir. (ITcft^fcr.) 
7f. To cause to rise to action; stir up; rouse. 
Item, the Kyng cometh to London ward, and. ns it is 
seyd, rercth the pepyll ns he come. Paston Letterf, I. 50G. 
Into the naked woods he goes. 

And seeks the tusky boar to rear, 

"With u ell-mouthed hounds and pointed spear. 

Drydcn, tr. of Horace’s Epode ii. 
They m ere not in any hope that the cityc void In^JteJyc 
consent to rerc war. Goldinij, tr. of Casar, fol. *.''>1. 

The waves come rolling, and the billowes rore, 

For not one piurc of winde there did appearc. 

That all the three thereat wove much afrajd, 
Unweeting what such horrour straimge dlil rcare. 

S}Knscr, F. Q., II. xli. 22. 

8t. To raise in amount; malce a rise iu; in- 
crease. 

He stirs men up to outrageous rcnriivj of rents. 

Latimer, 0th i^ennon bef. Edw. VI. 

9. To develop or train i>liy.«;icaUy or mentally 
or both, as yoiuig; caro for while growing up; 
foster; nurture; educate: u.'sed of human be- 
ings, and le.«s frequently of animals and plants. 
See rahe'^. 

The pokok men may rerc up csily 
Yf bestes wlldo or theves hem nc grove. 

Palladius, Uusbondrle (E. E. T. S.), p. 23, 

She fPh.imoh’s daughter] takes him vp, and ream him 
royaldike ; 

And his quick Spirit, train’d in good Arts, is like 
A wel breath'd Body, nimble, sound, and strong. 

Si/lrester, tr. of Du Bartas's NVeeks, iL, The Lawc, 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender Thought, 

To teach the young Idea how to shoot, 

Thomson, Spring, 1. 1130. 

10. To mock; gibe. JTaUiwcU, [Prov. Eng.] 

=SyrL 9. Lring tip, etc. Sec raised. 

II. iniunis. 1. To rise up; assume an ele- 
vated posture, as a horse or other animal in 
standing on its hind legs alone. 

Ofle hit (the arkl rolcd on-rounde, and rered on cndc. 

Alliteraticc Poems {cd. ilorrls), II. 423. 


or a position lying backward; the background 
of a situation or a point of view. 

Tom Pipes, knowing his distance, with great modesty 
took his station in tliewan Peregrine Pickle, ii. 

Crook . . ♦ conducted his command south in two paral- 
lel columns until hogained the rear of the enemy’s works. 

P. H. Sheridan, Personal Memoirs, II. 37. 

2. The back or binder part; that part of any'- 
thing which is placed or comes last in order or 
in position. 

His yeomen all, both conily and tall, 

Did quickly bring up the rear. 

Rofjin llood ond Maid Marion (Child’a Ballads, V. 375). 

Like a gallant horse fall’n in first rank. 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O er-ruu and trampled on. 

Shak., T. and C., iiL .3. 1C2. 
While the cock, with lively din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 

Milton, L'AlIegro, 1. 50. 

Were they in the front or In the rear of their generation? 

Macaulay, Sir J. Slackintosh. 

3. In specific military use, the hindmost body 
of an army or a lloot ; tho corps, regiment, 
squadron, or otlior division which moves or is 
placed last in order: opposed to ran: as, tho 
rmrwas widely soparatctl from the main body. 

The Vanguard he commits to Ills Brother the Count de 
Ahuison, the Peer to the Earl of .Savoy-. 

Eahcr, Chronicles, p. 121. 
To bring up the rear. Stc iriny. (In comp, rear is 
praciicaUy aprcILv. In older wonls it is always r«?rc; for 
such words, see entries In rcrc-.J 

II. «. I’oit.niiiiig to or situ.ited in tho rear; 

hinderuio.st; hist: as, tho rcorrank Rearlront, 

tlie re.-n- ntuk of n company or body of men when faced 
about and standing in tliat position.—Eear Buppert. 
Sec rere.-novier.— Rear vault, in nre/t., a small vault 
over the space between the tracery or glass of a window 
ami the inner face of the wall. 

rear^t (rer), r. I. [< mo'S, r.] To send to or 
place iu the rear. 

rear^t, > • >• [< ME, rcrcn, < AS. hreran, move, 
shako, stir, = O.S, hrorinn, hroricii, hnioriati, 
shake, = OIIG. hriiorjau, hrurjan, ruoran, MHG, 
riicren, G. riihrcn, shake, touch, = Icol, hrccra 
= Sw. riirn = Dan, rilrc, move, stir; perliaps = 
Goth. (not recorded), akin to hrisjaii, 

shake. Hence, in comp., rearmouse, reremousc, 
and uproar. CC. rear".} 1. To move; stir. — 
2. To carve : applied to tho carving of geese. 
Ualliteell. 

P.nc that goose. Bahees Book (R. E. T. 3.), p. 2Cj. 

rear^t, adv. Same ns rare^. 

OVt yonder liill docs scant the dawn appear. 

Then why does Cuddy leave bis cot so renrf 

Gntf, Siicpbcrd’s tVcck, Monday, 1. 0. 

rear-admiral (rer'ad''nii-rnl), n. See admiral, 2. 

rearagef (rer'iij), ii. [Jlli., hy aphoresis for 
areraijc; sec arrearage.} AiTcarago. 

Snell dcdcs I did wryte, 5if be bis day iireke. 

I banc mo mnncrcs (manore) tbonv rerages than tborw 
mfscrctnr ct comodat. Piers Ptoieman (Ii), v. 240. 


a seam of coal having an inclination of more 
than thirty degrees. 

rear-guard (rer'gitrd), n. [Early mod. E. rcrc- 
gardc, for ^nreregarde, < OE. ^aricre-gardc, ar- 
ricrc-gardc,F. arrieregarde, rear-guard; as rear^ 
+ guard, n. Cf. rearward.} Part of an army 
detached during a march for the protection of 
tho rear, especially in retreating when tho at- 
tacks of a pursuing enemy are feared. 

We can nat se aboute vs, nor bane knoledge of your 
reregardc nor vowarde. 

Berners, tr. of Froissart’s Chron., II. cxiii. 



Rcaring-bit. 


reargue (re-ilr'gii), v. t. [< rc- + argne.l To 
arguo over again. 

reargument (re-ar'gu-ment), n. [< rc- + ar- 
gument.'] A renewed argumentation, as of a 
case in court; a new arguing or pleading upon 
tho samo matter. 

rearhorse (rer'hors), n. A gressorial and rap- 
torial orthopterous insect of the family Manti- 
dre; a praying-mantis, eamel-inscct, or deviPs 
coach-horse : so called from the way in which 
it rears upon its hind legs. 

The common renrhorse of the Unit- 
ed St.'itcs is PhasmomantU Carolina. 

Sec Empusa, and cut under mantis. 
rearing-bit (rer'ing-bit), n. 

A hit intended to prevent a 
horse from lifting his head 
when rearing. In the accompn- 
nyins cut, a, a are rings for cheek- 
simps, to which also the chain b is 
attached, in use passing under the 
hoi-se’s lower jaw; c, c are rings for 
attachment of curb-reins. The side- 
pieces, d, d act as levers wlien tlic 
reins are pulled, and force open the 
horse’s Jaw, the curved part of tlio 
bit pressing forward and downward upon tho tongue of 
tho animal, tlius causing him pain when he attempts to 
rear. 

rearing-box (rer'iiig-boks), n. In fish-culturc, 
a fish-breeder. 

rearly (rer'li), adv. [< 7'ear^ + Early. 

[Prov. Eng.] 

/ai7cr’^ Brother. I’ll bring It to-morrow. 

Jailer's Daughter. Do, very rcarfi/,! must be abroad else, 
To call the maids. 

Fletcher {and another), Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 
rearmost (rer'most), a. 6‘tq)c;7, [< rear^-^-most.] 
Furthest in tho rear; last of all. 

The rest pursue their course before the wind, 

Tlicso of tho reaT’tnost only left behind. 

Itoxcc, tr. of Lucan’s Pharsalia, iii. 

rearmouse, n. See rcrcmousc. 
rearrange (ve-n-riinj'), v. t. [< re- -t- arrange.} 
To nrrango anew; make a different arrange- 
ment of. 

rearrangement (ro-a-ranj'ment), n. [< rear- 
range -k -men!.} A new or different arrange- 
mont. 

rear-roastedt (rer'ros‘'ted), a. Partly roasted. 
Compare rc«r2. 


Anon be rears upricht, enrvets, and leaps. 

Shak., Venus and Adonis, 1. 270. 

2. To rise np before the plow, as a furrow. 
Jlalliwell. [Prov. Eng.]— Rearing vein, in coal- 
viining, a vein tliat seems to rear like a liorsoor mule. 
Sec rearer, 3. 

rear^ (rer), a. [Early mod. E. also rccr, rerc, 
also dial, (now in common ilso in the U. S.) 
rare; < ME. rere, < AS. hrtr, underdone (said 
only of eggs): hrer henne «Ti7,_‘a rear hen’s 
egg,^ hrcrcuhricdcn icg, hrerebned icg^ ‘a rear 
roasted epf;,* gchricddan hrcrc icgcrau, ‘roasted 
rear eggs'; appar. not au independent adj.« but 
the stern of a verb, in corap, "hrvr~!rg {= G. 
ruhr-ei, a scrambled egg, buttered egg; cf. cicr 
rithreUf beat eggs), < hreran, move, shake, stir, 
+ reg, egg: sec rcar^.] Underdone; nearlyraw; 
rare : formerly said of eggs, now (in tho United 
States, in the form rare) of meats. Compare 
rear-boiled, rear-roasted. [Obsolete or provin- 
cial.] 

Here, or neschc, as eggj’S. Mollis, sorhllls. 

Prompt. Parr., p. 430. 

if they [eggs] be rerc, they do dense the throtc and brest. 

Sir T. Elyot, Castle of Healtli, II. 1.3. 

ilaces and ginger, rere egges, and poclicd eggs not hard, 
tlieyr yolkes bo a cordiall. B(/rde, Brcvlar)* of Health. 
Can a soft, rear, poor poach’d Iniquity 
So ride upon thy conscience? 

Middleton, Game at Chess, Ir. 2. 

rear^ (rer), n. andr/. [Early mod. E. also rccr, 
rerc; < ME. rcrc, in comp, rereward, rearward 
aIld^r/rc^c, arrear (see arrear^, adv.), < OF. 7’crc, 
ricrc, back, < L. retro, back, backward, < re, 
back, 4* corapar. suffix (in nbl.) -iro. But in 
ME. and mod. E. rear as a prefix is rather an 
aphetic form of arcar, arrear: see arrear’^, adv.] 
I. n. 1. The space behind or at tho back; a tract 


fTor he wyllo g>fc n rckcnyng that rewe saile aftyTC, . . , 
Or the rcreage bo rcqiilt of rentez timt he claymez I 

Mortc Arthurc (E. E. T. S.), 1. 16S0. 

rear-boiledf G*er'boild), a. [Formerly 7'crc- 
boitcd; < rcor2 + boiled.] Partly boiled. 

A rcrc-hoiled egg, Ecn half gaar gckookt cy. 

.^iref, Eiig.-Dutch Diet. 

reardf, «. [< ME. rerd, rcrid, iroi’dc, rordc, ru7'd, 
< AS. rcord {tov^rcard), voice, spcecli, language, 
=r OHG. rarta =lcc\. rddd (gen. laddai') = Goth. 
rozda, a voice, sound.] A voice; sound. 

Ecko ... Is the rcardc thet Iiio the he^o hdlcs (high 
hills] comth oycii. Aycnhitc of Inxeit (E. U. T. S.), p. GO. 

reardorset, ^lE. 7'c7’cdors: see reredos,] 

1. An open fireplace against tho roar wall of 
a room, without a chiiniicy, tho smoke rising 
and escaping through the louver. 

In thclr(thcold mcn’slyoongdalpsthcrcwcrcnotabouo 
two or tiirce (chimncysl. If so manic, hi most vplandlsh 
towncsof lhcrcalme(the religious houses, mnnour places 
of their lords, ninnies excepted, and peraduenture some 
great personages), but cell one made his lire against n 
rcTcdofxe In the hall, where he dined and dressed Ids meat, 
Harrinon, Dcscrip. of Eng., II. 12. {IloUnshed.) 

Ai.^’o, yon shall Inquire of nil armorers and other artlil- 
ctTb using to work In mettnl, which have or use any rear- 
dorses, or any otiicr places dangci'ous or pcrlllous for fire. 

Calthrop’s Reports (1070). {Fares.) 

2. A piece of amior for Iho back. 

Ane hole brcst-plnle, with a rcrcMore 
Behyndo shet, or dies on the syde. 

Ctariodes, M.s. {[lalliucU.) 

rear-eggt, »» An imderdono egg. See real -, a. 

rearer (ror'er), n. 1. One who rears or raises ; 
one who brings up. 

riioloe, . . . the rearer of the steed. 

Levis, tr. of Statius's Thcbnid, x. 
2. A rearing liorse, ass, or inulc; an animal 
that has a habit of rearing. — 3, In coal-inining, 


There we complninc of one rcarc^roasted chick. 

Here meat worse cookt nere makes us sick. 

SirJ. Ilarington, Epigrams, iv. 0. {Fares.) 

reart (rert), v. t. [A corruption of rcct, a dial, 
var. of right, v.] To right or mend. Salliwell. 
[Bocal, Eng.] 

rearward^t (rer'ward), n. [Early mod. E. ?*crc- 
trrrrd; < ME. 7'crcwardc, short for arci'c-wardc, 
< OF. ai'crc-Kardc, < ax'crc, back, + ward, garde, 
ward, guard: see ai't'car^ and ward. Cf. dou- 
blet ?‘car-^r»ard.] 1. A rear-guard; a body or 
force guarding tho rear. 

The Btnml.ird of the camp of tho children of Dan set 
forward, which was the rcrcicard [reancard, R. V.) of all 
tile camps. Num. x. 25. 

Tho God of Israel will be your rcrevard [rearxeard, R. V.]. 

Isa. IiL 12. 

Because . , . Itw’.as bootlesse for them [the Turks] to 
nssailc the forefront of our battell, . . . they determined 
to sot vpon our rcrevard. Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 20. 

ITonco — 2. Any company or body of persons 
bringing up tho rear; the rear. 

Ho . . . Bpeakstothotuneof a countrj’ lady, that comes 
ever in the rearward or train of a fashion. 

B. Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, iv. 1. 

rearward^ (rer'wilrd), adv. [< renr^ 4- -ward.] 
At or to the rear; toward tho hinder part; back- 
ward from anytliing. 

Rearward extended the curtain of mountains, back to 
the Wolkenburg. Longfellow, Hyperion, i. 1. 

rearward^ (rer'wilrd), a. and n. [< I'carward^, 
adv.] I. a. Situated at or toward tho rear; 
being or coming last. 

II. 7}. Place or position at tho rear; the part 
that comes last; rear; end; conclusion; wind- 
up. 

'A came ever In the rearward of the fasliion. 

Shak., 2 Hen. IV., Hi. 2. 339. 



rearwardly 

rearwardly (rer'w|ird-li), adv. In a rearward 
direction; toward the rear; rearward. [Objec- 
tionable.] 

Having a handle . . . extending beyond the 

suction tube. Engineer, LXV. 374. 

reascend (re-a-send'), v. i. and t. [< rc- + 
n6‘cc«d.] To ascend, raoimt, or climb again. 
Taught by the heavenly JIusc to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to rcascend 

Milton, r. L , iii. 20. 
He mounts aloft and reascends the skies. Addison. 

reascension (re-a-sen'sbon), n. [< rc- + r/scen- 
The act of reasconding; a remounting, 
reascent (re-a-sent'), v. [< rc- + A 

rise of ground following a descent. 

Hence the declivity is sharp and short, 

And such the rcnyccnt. Cowper, Task, i. 327. 

reason^ (re'zn), v. [< ME. rcson, rcsiiii, 
raisouu, rcisitn, < OF. rcsou, rcsouu, rcison, rca^ 
soun, reason, raison, raisonn, raisnn,¥. raison,^. 
dial, roison = Pr. razo, raxio = Cat. ralio = Sp. 
razon = Pg. razao = It. rarjionc, < L. ratio(n-), 
reckoning, list, register, sum, affair, relation, 
regard, course, mctliod, etc., also the faculty of 
reckoning, or of mental action, reason, etc., < 
rcri, pp. rains, tliink: see ratc'-^. licason^ is a 
doublet of ratto and rr/fma.] 1. An idea acting 
as a cause to create or confirm a belief, or to 
induce a voluntary action ; a judgment or be- 
lief going to determine a given belief or line 
of conduct. A piemisc producing a conclusion is said 
to be the reason of that conclusion ; a pcrcei^•ed h\ct or rc* 
llcction le:uhng to a certain line of conduct is baid to bo a 
reason for that conduct ; a cognition giving rise to an emo- 
tion 01 other state of mind Is said to be a reason of or for 
that state of mind 

And be ready always to give an answer to every man 
that asketli jou a reason of tlie hope that is in \on. 

1 i'et. ili 15, 

Hive jou a reason on compulsion! If reasons were as 
plentiful as Idackberrics, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulbion. Shak., l Hen. IV., il. i. 2<^. 

2. A fact, knowm or supposed, from wliicli an- 
other fact follows logically, as in conscqueuce 
of some known law of nature or the general 
course of tilings; an explanation. 

No sooner sigbed but they a'ikcd one another the reason; 
no sooner knew the reason but they sought the remedy. 

Shak., As you Like it, v, 2. 35. 
Not even the tcndcrcst heart, and nc\t our own, 
Knous half the rcasotus why wo smile or elgh. 

Kcblc, Christian Year, 24lh Sunday after Trinity, 

3. An intellectual faculty, or such faculties col- 
lectively. (a) The intellectual faculties collectively. 
(6) That Kind and degree of intelligence which distin- 
guishes man from tlie linites. 

And at the end of the dajs I Ncbucli.a<lncz 2 ar lifted up 
mine ejes unto lieaven, and niincundei-standiiigietuined 
unto me. and I blessed the most High, ... At the s.ame 
time m> reason returned unto me. Dan. iv. 30. 

(1 judgement ! thou art lied to brutish beasts, 

And nun have lost theii reason. 

Shaf. , .1. C., ili. 2. 110. 
For smile.s from reason How, 

To brute denied. .1/iVfo;i, P. T-., I.x. 2J1>. 

(e) Tlie logical faculties gonerallj. Including all that Is 
subservient to dislingulsliing truth and falsehood except 
facn«e, imagination, and meinorj’ on the one hand, and (he 
facnlt) of intuitively pereeiving lli-st piinciple.s, and other 
lofty faculties, un the other. 

The knowledge which rcspccleth tlic racnltles of the 
Mind of man is of two kiiuK: the one respecting his I'n- 
derst.amling and ficason, and the other his Will, Appetite, 
and .Mlcction ; whereof the former firoducetli Tosition or 
Decree, Ihelatci ActiunorF.xecution. . . . Theendof I>oglc 
is to teach a form of argument to secure nason and not 
to entrap it . the end of Moinllt) is toproeuie the alfec- 
tions to ol)e.\ riason, and not to invade it; the end of Ithet- 
oric is to till llie imagination to second and not 

to oppicss it. JJacoit, Advancement of Learning, il. 

lUit (joil left free tJie will; for what obeys 
Jteason is free, and reason he made liglit, 

But bid her w ell be ware, and still erect ; 

Lest b> some fair-appearing good surpiiscil, 

She dutate false, and misinform the will 
To do w hat God expressly hath foibid. 

MUton, r. L., lx. 3.52. 
We may in reason discover these four degrees : tlic first 
and highest is tlie discovering and finding out of proofs ; 
tile second the regular and mclliodieal disposition of 
them, and lajing them in a clear and fit order, to make 
their connection ami force be plainly and easily per- 
ceived; the third is the perceiving of their connection; 
and tlie fourtli is a making a right conclusion, 

Locki, Human rmlerstanding, iv. 17, § 3. 
(d) The faculty of drawing contlnsions or inferences, or 
of reasoning. 

\\ hen she rates things, and inovesfrom ground toground, 
Tlie name of reason she obtains by this; 

But when by reason she the truth bath found. 

And standeth fix'd, she understanding is. 

6 Vr J. IJai'ies, Iimnortal of Soul, § 2.5. 
Tlie Latins called accounts of money rationcs, and ac- 
counting ratiocinatio; and tliat which we in books of ac- 
counts call items they call noinina, that is, names; and 
thence it seems to proceed that they extended the word 
ratio to the faculty of reckoning in all otlier things. The 
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Greeks have but one word, Aoyo?, for both speech and 
reason; not that they thought there was no speech with- 
out reason, but no reasoning without speecli. . . . Out of 
all which we may define, that is to say determine, what 
that is which is meant by this word reason, when we 
reckon it amongst tlie faculties of the mind. For reason, 
in this sense, Is nothing but reckoning. 

Hobbes, Leviathan, i. 4, 
(c) The faculty by which we attain the knowledge of first 
principles ; a faculty for apprchendiiig the unconditioned. 

Some moml and philosophical truths lliercaro so evident 
in themselves that it would be easier to imagine half man- 
kind run mad, and joined precisely in the same species of 
folly, than to admit anything as truth which should be ad- 
vanced against such natural knowledge, fundamental rea- 
son, and common sense. Sha/tesbury. 

Iteason is the faculty which supplies tlie principles of 
knowledge a priori. 

Kant, Critique of l^irc Reason, tr. by Muller, p. 11 . 
4, lutelligenco cousidered as liaving universal 
validity or a catholic character, so that it is 
not something that belongs to any person, but 
is somothing partaken of, a sort of liglit in 
which every mind must perceive. — 5. That 
which recommends itself to enlightened in- 
telligence; some inward intimation for which 
great respect is felt and which is supposed to 
bo common to the mass of mankind; reason- 
able measure; moderation; right; whatmatnro 
and cool reflection, taking into account the 
highest considerations, pronounces for, as op- 
posed to the prompting of passion. 

You shall find me rc,asoiiab!e ; if it be so, I shall do tlint 
tliat is reason. Shak., il. W. of W., i. 1 . 21S. 

Ileason is the life of the law ; nay, the common law it- 
self is nothing else but reason. Sir K. Coke, Institutes. 

To subdue 

By force who rruwn for their law refuse, 

Right rru.voM for their law, and for their King 
Messiah, who by right of ineiit reigns. 

Milton, r. L , vi. 41. 
Many are of opinion that the most probable way of 
liringlng France to reason woubl be by (he making an 
attempt ui>oh the Spanish West Indies. 

Addison. Bresent .State of the War. 

6. A voasonablo tiling; a rational thing to do; 
an idea or a statement conformahlo to com- 
mon sense. 

And telle he mostc Ills tale as was resoun. 

By forward and by composicioiin. 

As >e hill herd. 

Chauecr. Frol, (o Knight’s Tale (ed. Morris), 1. 8t7. 
It is not reason that wc should leave (ho woid of God 
and serve tables. Acts vi. 2. 

.Men cannot retire when they would, neither will they 
when It were reason. Uacon, Great I’lace. 

7. Tlio exoroi.so of reason; reasoning; riglit 
rensoniiig; iirgumontation; discussion. 

Your reasonsnt dinner have been sliarjv ami seiitentlons. 

Shak.. L. L. L., v. 1. 2. 

I follovv'<l litr : site wimt was hoiimir knew, 

And with obseqniuiis majesty appioved 
My plcadevl ren^^on. Mi/bni, B. L, vIJl. .510. 

8. The intelligihlo essence of u thing or spe- 
cies: the quiddity. 

That other opinion, th.at n«.'»crls that the abstract and 
universal rationcs r«a.van>', of things, ns distinct from 
phantasms, aie nothing elhe hut mere names vrUhout any 
signification. Is so rlillcnlously f.alse that It deserves no 
cuiifutation at all. 

Cf/dirorth, Lternnl and Immutable Mor.illty, iv. 1 . 

9. In hfftc, (ho premise or promises of an ar- 
gument, especially (lie minor premise. 

A prcmis.s jdaced after Its conclusion Is calKal the l!ca- 
fon of It, and Is introduetd by one of tlio«i* cunjiinctioiis 
w lileli arc called caus;d : viz., “since,” “ because,” A c. 

M'hatchi, Logic, 1 § 2. 

Byreasonl. (o) I'or the reason that; because. 

TIs not unusind in (lie Avsembly to revoke their Votes, 
by reason they make fo imich hast. 

Setden. Table-Talk, p. lOS. 
( 6 ) By ilglit or Justice; properly; justly. 

And, ns my body and my liestc 0113(0 to be my liegis, 

So rlthtlully be reson my ledu slmlde abo. 

Jiichard the Ilcdclesi, Brol. 
By reason of, on account of ; for the cause of. 

And by reson 0 / gentill fader ought come gcntlll Issue, 
-VcWin (E. E. T. S.), ill. GCO. 
The days of our years are (lireescore years and ten ; and 
if by rea<ton 0 / strength they be fourscore years, yet is tlielr 
strength labour and sorrow. 1 * 3 . xe. 10 . 

Mr. Bradford and Mr. Collier of Blimouth came to Bos- 
ton, liaving npjiointed a meeting lierc the week before, 
but by reason 0 / foul weather vvere driven back. 

Winthrojf, Hist. New England, I, 1(5(5. 
The Bnriiamciit is adjourned to Oxford, by reason of the 
.Sickness which increnseth exceedingly. 

Hon'eU, Letters, T. Iv, 20. 

I c.annot go so fast as I would, by reason 0 / tills burden 
that is on my back. lJunyan, Bilgriiii’s Brogress, p. 85. 

M'e elected a president, ns many of the ancients did 
their kings, by reason of Ills height. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 108. 
Discourse of reason, Iheopcration or faculty of reason- 
ing, or the conscious and voliintao' use of beliefs already 
liad to determine others. 
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0 God ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn'd longer. Shak., Hamlet, i. 2, 150. 
Discursivo reason, reason in the sense 3 (d); the diano- 
ctic faculty, or faculty of diawing conclusions and infer- 
ences, Compare intuitive reason, below. 

Whence the soul 

Jieason receives, and reason is her being. 
Discursive or intuitive; discourse 
Is oftest yours, the latter most is ours, 

Differing but in degree, of kind the same. 

Milton, P. L., v. 487. 
Diversity of reaaont. See diversity.— Ens of reason. 
See ens,— False reason, an inconclusive reason.— Feast 
of reason, (n) Delightful intellectual discourse. 

There St. John mingles witli my friendly bowl 
The/casf of reason and the flow of soul. 

Pdpe, Iinit. of Horace, II. i. 128. 
(t) [cup?.] In FVcnc/i an act of worship of human rea- 
son, represented by a woman ns the goddess of Reason, per- 
formed on November 10 th, 1793, in the cathedral of Notre 
Dame, and also in other churches (renamed temples of Rea- 
son) in France on that and succeeding days. The worship 
" designed to take the place of the suppressed 
Christian worship ; recognition of the Supreme Being was 
restored tlirough the inliucncc of Robespierre. — Genera- 
tivereason. Seepcucratu-c,— Inreason. (rt)Intlieview 
or estimation of reason; reasonably; justly; properly. 

His unjust unkindness, that tn all reason should have 
quenched her love. Shak., M. for M., iii. l. 250. 

Tlie Oath which binds him to performance of his ought 
t« rcu?on to contain the sumni of what his chief triistand 
Ollicc is. Milton, Eikonoklastcs, vi. 

( 6 ) Apcreeable to reason; reasonable; just; proper: as, I 
will do anything m rcujfon.— Intuitive reason, reason in 
the sense 3 (c) ; tlie noetic faculty, or sense of primal truth. 
See quotation under discursive reason.— Logical reason, 
discursive reason.— Objective reason. -See objective.— 
Out of reason, without or beyond reason ; devoid of cause 
or warrant. 

If vve desyre no redressc of dedis before. 

We may boldly vs byld with bostis out of Keason. 

Destruction o/3Vo>/ (E. E. T. S.), 1. 2222, 
Practical reason. See ;>ractica?.— Principle of suffi- 
cient reason, the proposition that nothing happens with- 
out a good and sufficient reason vvliy it should be ns it is 
ami not otherwise. This doctrine denies, first, tliat any- 
thing happens by chance or spontaneity, ami, second, that 
anything happens l»y liTnllonal and brute force. It i.s in- 
extricably bound up with the principle of the identity of 
imlisccniiblcs. It requires that there should be a general 
reiison wliy tlic constants of nature should have the pre- 
cise values they have. It is hi conflict with every form of 
nominalism, leacliing tliat general reasons arc not only 
real, but that tlicy exclusively govern phenomena ; ami it 
appears to lead logically to an idc.alisin of a Platonic type. 
It is not the mere statement that cveiything has a cause, 
but that those causes act aceonling to general and rational 
principles, without any clement of bllml compulsion. Tlie 
princljdc was first eminclated by Leibnitz in 1710, ami has 
met vntb extmordinnr>' favor, the more so as it has often 
been misunderstood.— Pure reason, reason strictly a pri- 
orl; reason quite independent of experience. See jmre, 8 , 
iiViT^on is jmre If in reasoning we admit only definitions 
ami projiositlons known a priori. 

Jiaumcistcr, Bldlosopbla Definitiva (tmns.), 2 d ed., 1738, 

[§ 823. 

Purr rra'^on is that faculty which supplies the principles 
of knmvlng anything entirely a priori. 

Kant, Ciitique of Bure Reason, tr. by Muller, p. 11 . 
Ratlocinant reason, (u) A reason or cause as it exists 
In tlie mind : opposed to ratiocinate reason. 

I Iiavc not a^ked (bis (picstioii without cause causing, 
ami reason truly vciy rnfioci'/mnt. 

i/rfpthart, Bkabelais, HI. vl. (Davies.) 
(b) The human umlcrstnmling ; tlie discuisive reason. — 
Ratiocinate reason, a leasnn ns an element of tlie quid- 
dity of things, according tn tlic Aristotelian conception: 
opposed to ratlocinant ren'^om— Reason of State, a po- 
litical motive for a public act v\hicli cannot be accounted 
for publicly ; a concealed gioiiml of action by a govern- 
ment or a public oftlcer in foiuc matter concerning the 
state's V elfarc or safety, or the maintenance of a policy. — 
Relation of reason. .'>ee rffution,— Right reason, rea- 
son In sense 5, above.- Rime nor reason. Sec nmci.— 
Speculative reason, reason employed about supersensu- 
ous things.— Subjective reason, reason \\h\ch is deter- 
mined by the subject or agent.— Sufficient reason. See 
prindple of sujTicient reason, above. — Theoretical rea- 
son, reason as productive of cognition. — There is no 
reason butt, tlierc is no reason why not; it is inevitable ; 
It cannot be helped. 

There is no reason hut I shall be blind. 

Shak., T. G. of V., ii. 4. 212. 
To do one reasont, (u) To do >\lint is desiied, or what 
one desires ; act so as to give satisfaction. 

Lord Titus, liy your leave, this maid is mine. 

. . . [I am] resolved withal 
To do myself this reason and this light. 

Shak., Tit. And., i. 1. 279. 
Strike home, and do me reason in thy heart. Drydc7i. 
(h) See ffoi. — To have reason, to have reason or right on 
one's side; be in tlic right. (A Gallicism.] 

3Ir. Mechlin has reason. Foote, Commissar)*, iii. 1. 
To hear reason, to yield to reasoning or argument ; ac- 
cept a reason or reasons adduced ; act according to ad- 
vice. 

Con. You should hear reasoji. 

D.John. . . . M’hat blessing brings it? 

Con. If not a present remedy, at least a patient suffer- 
ance. Shak., Mucli Ado, i. 3. 0. 

To stand to reason. See =Sjti. 1. Inducement, 
etc, (sec motive), account, object, puipose, design. 

reason^ (rG'zu), C. [< ME. rcsoucu,K CF.raisoncrj 
raisouncr, rainnicrf reason, argue, discourse, 
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speak, P. rnisoniicr, reason, argue, reply, = Pr, 
razonar, riisoiinr = Cat. rahonar = Sp. razonur 
= Pg. rnzoar = It. ragionarc, reason, < JIL. ra- 
litiiDirc, reason, argue, discourse, speak, cal- 
culate. < L. r<ilio{ii-), reason, calculation: see 
m/soal, II. Cf. arciisoii.^ I. iiitruiis. 1. To 
c.\-crcise tlie faculty of reason ; make rational 
deductions; think or choose rationally; usein- 
tclligeut discrimination. 

He [the serpent] liatli eaten anti lives, 

And knovs, and Ejicak^, and and discerns, 

Irrational till then. 1*. L, ix. 7d5. 

We only reason in so fai- as ve note tlie resemblances 
ainonp objects and events. 

J. SuUif^ Outlines of Psychol., p. 415. 

2. To prncri'^e reasoning in regard to some- 
thing; make deduetions from ln•enli^o«^; en- 
gage in discussion; argue, or hold arguments. 

Let ns dispute again. 

And rrn^fjn of divine Astrology 

Marloivc, Doctor raustns, ii. 2. 
Como now, and let us rea'-'on together, salth the Lord. 

Isa. i, IS. 

3t. Toholdaecount; mnkcareekoning; reckon. 

Since the affairs of men rest still incertain, 

Let’s rcfTPon with the worst that inav befall. 

S/iaL,J.C.,v 1.07. 

4. To hold discourse ; talk; parley. 

They reasoned among themsehes, saving, This is the 
heir: come, let tis kill him. ’ Luke xx. 14. 

But rea''nii with the fellow, 

Before j'ou punish him. Shah., Cor., iv. 0. fd. 

n. tivivs. 1. To reason about : eonsi<lcr or 
discuss argumentatively; argue: debate. 

Why yc the«c things in your hearts? Mark ii s. 

Condescends, even, to rca<(on this point. Drowjhain. 

2. To give reasoiis for; sujiport by argument : 
make a plea for: often witli oat: as, to rcd^an 
out a jwopo-sition or a claim. 

This hoy, that caiuiot tell what lie would have. 

But kneeb and hold.« up hands for fellowship, 

Does r<a«on our petition with more strength 
Than thou liast to deny ‘t. Sitak., Cor., v. ITU. 

3. To persuade by reasoning or argument. 

Men th.at will not he reasoned Into their senses may yet 

bo laughed or diolled Into them. Sir I!. L'H^troirje. 

4t. To hold argument witli; engage in speech 
or disenssioii; talk with; interrogate, 
reason-t, An ob.«oloto spelling of In 

the following ]»assagc it is ajiparently apidied 
to some other iruit tlian tlio gra]>e. 

A mcillar and a hat tlclioko, 

A emb and a small Tcayon. 

Cof'jrave, Wjtfi InttrTntdcrflCTl), p. 219. {Sarcs) 

reasonable (re'zn-n-bl), a. [< ME. 
rrsuunhU, rrsuahjil^ rcsuablc, rcnohlc, ruiui(thlr,<. 
OF. rr^oimhfr, raisniniablr, rc(junhlc,rcsu(ihtc, ra- 
iioiiablc, F. rfH'>oiutfihlc = Pr. razonahtc = Cat. 
rahoufthh' s= Sp. rnzounhlc = Pg. razoavcl = It. 
r(i:iou(thil<\ < L. rationahili'<, reasonable, < m- 
reason, calculation: see ratsou'^ and 

1. Having tlie faculty of roa*-^!; en- 
dowed with ^ca^on; rational, as opposed to 
brute. 

If lie have wit enough to keep liimself wann, let him 
bear It fora difftrcuce between hlin‘iclf and his horse . for 
it*i“ all the we.ilth th.at lie hath left, to he known a rcasim- 
flWc cieaturc. .5/ia/i., Jfiich Ado. I. 1 71 

2. Characterized by the use of reason ; atnonu- 
ble toreason orsonnd sen.^e ; not senselcs>, fool- 
ish, or extravagant in thought or action. 

Jllr maners might no man ameiifl ; 

Of tong she was trew and renahte, 

And of hir scinldanl soft and staiiilc. 

I'lrninf and Gairaiiu: (BILson's Metr. Born., I. lOX 1. 203. 

((PiVr/f rioinnnn, Notes, p. 17.) 
nio adjective ren/o;iaWf. . . denotesn cliaraetcrin which 
reason (taking It in its largest acceptation) poisessesa de* 
cldtd ascendant over the temper and passions; and im- 
plies no particular propensity to a <llsnlay of the rliscurslve 
power, if indeed it does not exclude the idea of such u prti- 
pensity. I). Steicart, Human Jllnd, ii. 10, note. 

3. Confonnable to or required by reason ; due 
to or re.sultingfrom good judgment; rationally 
sound, sensible, natural, etc. 

Ther doth no wjghto nothing so resonahlr 
That nys harmc in lier Ucalousy’s) ymagynyngo. 

Chauc/’T, Complaint of Venus, 1. 35. 
I bcseccli you . . , present your bodies a living sacri- 
fice. holy, acceptable unto God, which Is your reasonable 
service. Bom. xii. 1. 

A law maybe reasonable In Itself, though a man does not 
allow it. Swift. 

'i'hc terrors of the child are quite reasonable, and add to 
his loveliness. Eincrson, Courage. 

4. Not exceeding the bounds of reason or com- 
mon sense; moderate; tolerable. 

I will marr>' her upon any reasonable demands. 

Shak., M. W. of W., i. 1. 233. 
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5. ^lodorato in amount or price; not high or 
dear : as, reasonable charges or prices ; reason- 
able goods. — 6. In taWj befitting a person of 
reason or sound sense; such as a prudent man 
would exercise or act upon in his oavii affairs : 
ns, reasonable care; reasonable diligence; rea- 
sonable cause. — 7t. Calculable; computable; 
hence, detailed; itemized. 

And rckenc byfore rcson a resonahlc acouiite, 

What one liath, wh.at another hath, and what hy hadde 
bothe. Pterg Ploitman (C), xiv. 35. 

Sf. Talk.'itive; ready in conversation. 

Lo! liow goodly spak this knight . , . 

I . . . gan me aqneynte 

With Inm, and fund him so trctnblc, 

Bight wonder skilful and resonahle. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1 5.34. 
Proof beyond a reasonable doubt, such proof as will 
produce an abiding conviction to a moral certainty, so 
that a prudent man would feci safe to act upon that con- 
viction in mattci-s of the highest concern to Ids personal 
interests.— Reasonable aid, a euphemistic expression 
for aid^, 3, coiTcspoiiding to the lei m benevolence as used 
for forced loans or gifts.— Reasonable alms, bee altns 
— Reasonable doubt, in lair, tiouht fur which a pertinent 
re.ason can be assigned ; that state <if a case W’hich, after 
the entire comparison and con^iderathm of the evidence, 
leaves the minds of jnrois in tli.it condition that they can- 
not F.iy thej feel .an abiding (onviction. to a moral cer- 
t.ainty, of the tiiith of the charge. Shaw, C. J. — Rea- 
sonable dower. *'^cc dower:, 2. =S3m. Jtational, Pea- 
ponablc. See rational. 

reasonablet (rC*'zn-n-bl). adc. [< rtasonablc, u.] 
iCeasuiiably. 

I have a renu nablc good car in music. Let’s liave the 
tongs and the lame?. Shak., M. N. D., iv. 1. 31. 

'Ilie Lllimn. of the SorlKinne Is n very long and laigc 
Galkrj', reasonable well stored with Books. 

Lister, .louiney to Paris, p. 12S. 

reasonableness (re'/.n-.'i-bl-nos), «. The ciinv- 
iiclcr of beiii" rensoiiaVilc; ooiiformify to or 
eoiiiplianrc with the io(jiiivcincnts of lonson ; 
agrociiblcno-s to rationni iiloas or priiiriplos. 

The meltKHl of ItiHnxhtcs. and tlio secret of Belf re* 
nouncement, wot king In iiiid through this clement of 
inildne's producetl the total Impression of las l.Icsus’s] 
“epieikeia." oi swetl na'-onablenc's. 

M Arnold, Literature and Dogm.a, vil. § 5. 

reasonably (reV.n-a-bli), a<li\ [ME. rc.sowu/>/y, 

rrnabhj: < rta'ionablr + di/-.} 1. Ilia rca'ion- 

nblo injinucr; agrooably to I’cason ; witli good 
«onsf <u' judgment. 

And Speke as renahhj and fairc and wcl 
\'> to tin. Jiatonifsa did Samuel. 

Chaucer, Knar’s 'I'ale, 1 211. 

The atm«f of tlie jtidlcl.d function's that were properly 
atni r<u»o,tfibtii .a«siaued hy the House was scandalous and 
n<ftorl<ui>. Lcckii, Cng. in islh Kent., iii. 

2. Within the bounds of reason; with good 
reason or cause; justly; properly. 

Wliale’er I/>id Harry Percy then had said . . . 

Mnj rea'-oiiahl;/ <lle. Shak., 1 lien. IV.. i. 3. 74. 

It iniglit seein that .an egg which has siiccecdcfl in being 
fresh lus done all tliat can rtusonablii ho expecteil of it. 

//. Janies, Jr., Little Tour, p. 218. 

3. To a reasonable extenl ; in a moderately 
good degree; fairly'; tolerably. 

Vcicly she was hcled, and left her styltes thore, 

And on her fete wente home rrsonnbhj well. 

Joseph of Ariniathic (E. E. T. S.), p. 47. 

As a gciicnil rule, Providence seldom vouchsafes to 
mortals any more tlian justtliat dcgiec of encuumgement 
whlcli Milllccs to keep them at a reasonahlii full cxcition 
of their powci-s. Hawthorne, Seicn (Jables. iii. 

reasoned, (re'znd). />. a, riiameterizcil by or 
based upon reasoning; following a logical or 
rational inolliod; earefnily argued or studied, 
reasoner (re'zn-(‘r), u. [< mt.soal + -erb (T. 
F. raisouuenr = Pr. razouador = Sp. razonadur 
= Pg. racioci)unfor= It. raffionatorr,<. TAh.ratio- 
aofor, a reasoner, < ratiouare, reason: see )'ea- 
r.] One who reasons or argues, or exor- 
cises Ills reasoning poxvers ; one wlio considers 
a subject nrgiinienlatively. 

They arc vciy l»ad reasoners, and vehemently given to 
opjiositioii. Siri/t, Gulliver’s Travels, iii. 2. 

reasonfullyt (re'zn-ful-i), adr. [MPb, < reason'^ 
+ -fid + -b/b] With full reason ; most reason- 
ably. 

.So tlien rensonfuUi inayc wc sey that mercy both right 
and lawe passeth. Testament of Love, iii. 

reasoning (re'zn-ing). n. [Verbal n. of reason'^, 
r.] 1. The use of the faculty of reason ; dis- 

erimiimfive thought or discussion in regard to 
a snbjeet; rational consideration. — 2. A ]»res- 
eiitafioM of rea.sons or arguments; an argu- 
Tneiitativc Btntcineiit or expression; a formal 
diseu.ssion. 

Hear now' niy reasoning, and liearkcn. Job .\ill. 0. 

3t. Discussion; conver.satioii; discourse. 

Then there arose a among them, which of them 

should be greatest. Luke Ix. 40. 


reassure 

Chain of reasoning. See c/iain.— Deductive, dia- 
grammatic, dilemmatic, Fcrmatian reasoning. Sec 
tlie adjectives. =Syn. Peasoninff, Argumentation. Pea- 
soninn is much bioader than argumentation. The lat- 
ter is^conlined to one side of the (juestion, or, in another 
sense, supiioses a proposition, supported by arguments on 
the atlirinative side and attacked by arguments on the 
negative. Peasoning may be upon one side of a proposi- 
tion, and is then the same as argumentation; but it may 
also be the method hy whicli one reaches a belief, and 
tiiiisa wayof putting together the results of investigation : 
as, the reasoning in Euclid, or in Butler’s Analogy; the 
reasoning by which ii thief justifies himself in stealing. 

A piece of reasoning is like a suspended chain, in which 
link is joined to link W logical dependence. 

J. F. Clarke, Self-Culture, p. 158. 

A poem docs not admit argumentation, though it does 
admit development of thought. Coleridge, Table-Talk. 

reasonless (re'zn-les), a. [< reason"^ + -less.'] 

1. Lacking the faculty of reason; irrational, 
as an animal. [Rare.] 

The reasonless creatures [the two kine] also do the will 
of their maker. 

Pp. Hall, Contemplations (ed. Tegg, 183C), II. 144. 

2. Deficient in reason or judgment; lacking 
in good sense ; unreasoning. [Archaic.] 

When any of them [animals] dieth, it is . . . buried in 
a holy place, the rcasonlcssc men howling and knocking 
their breasts in tlie exequies of these vnreasonable beasts. 

Purchas, Pilgrimage, p. 574. 

3. Not marked or justified by reason ; sense- 
less; causeless; unwarranted. 

This proffer is absurd and reasonless. 

Shak., 1 lieu. VI., v. 4. 137. 

reason-piece (ro'zn-pes), n. [A corruption of 
raisiug-juccc.] In builduiff, a timber lying un- 
der the ends of beams in the side of a house; a 
wall-plate. 

reassemblage (ve-a-som'birg), n. [< re- + as- 
bcinldagc.] A renewed assemblage. 

New beings arise from tlie re-asscmblage of the scattered 
parts. Harris, Three Treatises, Note 7 on Treatise I. 

reassemble (re-a-scra'bl), r. [< re- + assem- 
ble, Cf. F. rassemblcr, reassemble.] I. trans. 
To assemble or bring together again; gather 
anew. 

Peassembling our afllicted powers, 

Consult liow we may henceforth most offend. 

Milton, r. L., i. 166. 

II, lutrau.'i. To assemble or meet together 
again. 

The forces of Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to 
rrassemllc. Macaulay, Lord Clive. 

reassert (re-u-sert'), r. t. [< re- + assert.] To 
assert again; proclaim or manifest anew. 

With equal fury, and with equal fame, 

Shall gre.at I’lysscs reassert lus claim. 

Pope, Odyssey, xvii. 147. 

reassertion (re-a-scr'shon), ». [< reassert + 

•kn^.] A repeated assertion of the same thing; 
the net of uRserting anew. 

reassess {rc-u-sos'), i'. f. [< rc- + To 

assess again. 

reassessment (rc-a-ses"ment), ». [< reassess + 
-mc//r.] A renewed or repeated assessment. 

reassign (re-a-sin'), r. t. [= F. reassigncr; as 
ri- -h n.ssiffu,] To assign again ; transfer back 
or to another what Iiab been assigned. 

reassignment (rC*-a-sin'ment), n. [< rcassif/n 
•f -meut.] A renewed or repeated assignment. 

reassume (rc-a-siim'), r. t. [= Sp. rcasumir = 
Pg. rrassumir = It. riassumerc; as re- + ni.‘5H»?c.] 
To assume or take again; resume. 

Ami when the s.ayd v. dayes were expjred, yt kynge re- 
assumyd the crowiie of I’andulph. 

Fahyan, Chron., II., an. 1212. 

reassumption (re-a-sump'shpn), u. [< re- + 
assumption.] A resuming; a second assumption. 

reassurance (re-a-shdr'ans), n. [= F. irassu- 
raure; as rfa.ssurc + -aucc.] 1. Assurance or 
confinnation repeated. 

A rfn.'?s’»rrt/icc of his tributary subjection. 

Prynne, Treaelieiy and Disloyalty, iii. 25. 

2. Restoration of courage or confidence ; deliv- 
erance from apprehension or doubt. 

How plainly I perceived hell flash and fade 

O’ the face of her — the doubt that first paled joy, 

Then, final rrawiirmice. 

Browning, Ring and Book, II. 49. 

3. Same ns rciiisuraucc. 

No rc-as-mranec shall be lawful, except the former in- 
suier shall he insolvent, a bankrupt, or dead. 

Blaekstonc, Com , II. xxx. 

reassure (re-n-shdr'). t’. t. [= P. reassurcr = 
Pg. reiissrifurar = It. riassicurarc ; as re- + 
W3.SWGV.] 1. To assure or establish anew; mako 
sure again; confirm. 

Let me foie-wnrn’d each sign, each system learn, 
That I my iieople's danger may discern, 

Ere ‘tis too late wish’d liealth to reasiturc. 

Churchill, Gotham, iii. 



reassure 

l!ut let me often to the«e Folltndes 
Ketlrc, find In thy prc'enct* rrnxntrt 
My fechlc virtue. P.riiant, Forest njTnn. 

2. To ^'ivo ronewed a‘'Siirnnc*c to; free from 
doubt or ujiprehoii^ioii ; ro>tore to confidence. 

They ro=e uith fenr, and left the unfinished feast, 

Till (laiiiitl'.M I’alla-i tc-ox^xtcI the rest. 

Dnnhn, .Fneid, viii. 14G. 

3. Same as rcnt'^urc. 

reassurer (re-a-slibr'er), One who reassures, 
or assures or insures anew, 
reassuringly (re-a-shdr'ing-li), adv. In a re- 
n^suriiif; manner; so as to reassure, 
reast^ (rest), v. [Also rec.'^t (aud I'casc, reeze^ 
ill pp. reaped, rcczcd), Se. rcist (as i\ t.)\ prob. 
< iJan. ristc^ broil, gi'ill ; cf. Siv. rosta, roast: 
see I'oo.sf.] I. trans. To dry (meat) by the heat 
of the sun or in a chimney; smoke-dry. 

Let us cut up bushes and briars, pile them before the 
door .and sot tire to them, .and smoke that auld devil’s 
dam .as if she were to be rented for bacon. 

Scott, Black Div.orf, i.x. 
They bequeath so {meat sums for masses, and dirges, and 
trcntals, . . . tliat tlieir .souls may at the hist be had to 
lieaven, tboiigli first foi an bile they hereezed in purgatory. 

Jtev. 2\ Adams, SV’orks I. G5. 

ii. inirrins. If. To become rusty and rancid, 
as dried meat. Cath. Ang., p. 304. 

Tlie scalditig of Ilogges keepeth the flesh whitest, 
plumpest, and fullest, neither is the Bacon so apt to rcast 
as the other ; besides, it Mill make It somewhat jipter to 
take salt. Markham, Countrey Farme (lOlG), p. 107, 

2. To take offense. Jlalliiccll. [Prov. Eng.] 
reast-f, v. An obsolete spelling of rciffl. 
reasted (res'ted), p, a. [Also rccstcd, rccstit, 
* nosed, rcczcd, rczcd,rcised; < iME. rested, contr. 
resfe; pp. of rcasO-, r,] Become rusty and ran- 
cid, as dried meat. Cath. Aug., p. 304. 

Or once a wceke, perhaps, for novelty, 
licrz'd bacon soorUs shall fcaste his family. 

Dp. Halt, .Satires, IV. ii. 
What accademick starved satyrist 
Would gnaw re^d bacon? 

Marston, Scourge of Villanie, iii. (Xarcs.) 
Of beef and retsed bacon store, 

That is most fat and greasy. 

We liave likewise to feed our chaps, 

And make them glib and easy. 

King Alfred and the Shspherd. (JVarcs.) 

reastiness (I'es'ti-nes), n. [< rcasUj + -«m.] 
The state or quality of being reasty ; rancid- 
ness. [Prov. Eng.] 

reastyl (res'ty, a. [Also rcsty and rusty (simu- 
lating rust) ; < rcasa + -yi. Cf. the earlier adj. 
reusted.'] Same as roasted. 

Through folly, too beastly. 

Much bacon is reasty. 

Tusser, Husbandry, November Abstract, 
And than came haltynge Tone, 

And broughte a gamboiiQ 
Of bakon that was resly. 

Skelton, Elynour Rummjtig, 1. 328. 
Thy flesh is rcstic or leane, tough & olde. 

Or it come to horde unsavery and colde. 

Barclay, Cytezen & Uplondyshman (Percy ^c.), p. 39. 

((CnfA. .471^., p, 304.) 

reasty2 (res'ti), a. Same as rcstg'^. 
xeata (re-iPtil), u. [Also riata; < Sp, reata, a 
rope, also a leader mule (= Pg. reata, ar-riata, 
a halter), < Sp. rcatar, tie one beast to another, 
retie (= Pg. reatar, ar-riatar, bind again), < re- 
(< L. re-), again, back, + Sp. Pg. Cat. atar, 
bind, < L. aptarc, fit on, fit together, etc.: see 
opt.'] A rope, usually of rawhide, ^nth or 
without a noose, used in western and Spanish 
America for catching or picketing animals ; a 
lariat. 

Dick jingled his spurs and swung his riata. Jovita 
bounded forward. 

Bret Harte, Tales of the Argonauts, p. 17. 
reate (ret), ??. [Also rcit; prop, reat or reel; 
origin obscure. Cf. reakc.] The water-crow- 
foot, Itanuncidus aquatiJis: probably applied 
also to fresh-water algio and various floating 
plants. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

This is the onely fish that biiildeth upon the reifes and 
mosse of the sea, and laieth her egs, or spawneth, in her 
nest. Holland, tr. of Pliny, ix. 20. 

Beits, sea weed, of some called reits, of others wr.ack, 
and of the Thanet men wore. Bp. Kennett. 

The soft tree-tent 

Guards with its face of reate and sedge. 

Broicning, Sordello. 

reattach (re-a-taeb'), !>. f. [<.rc- + attach. Cf. 
F. rattachcr, attach again.] To attach again, 
in any sense. 

reattachment (re-a-tach'ment), n. [< reat- 
tach + -mciit.J A second or repeated attach- 
ment. 

reattempt (re-a-tempt'), r. t. [< re- -f attempt.'] 
To attempt again. 
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His voyage then to be rc-<xUtmpted. 

Hakluyt's Voyages, \ll. IDS. 
reamneb ». An obsolete form of realm. 
Reaumuria (re-o-mu'ri-a), «. [XL. (Linnn?us, 
17C2), named after Rehu A. F. do JB'aumur 
(1CS3-1757), a French naturalist.] 1. A genus 
of polypotalous shrubs of the order Tamari.tci- 
uc!c and tyjie of the tribe Hemuntiricfc. it is 
cliamctorizcil by numerous stamens nhich arc free or 
somewluat united into live clusters, from five to ten bracts 
close to the cal>x, live awl-sliapcd styles, and densely 
Inirj* seeds. There are about 12 species, natives of tbe 
.Mediterranean region and of central Asia. Tlieynregen- 
cmlly verj- branching and procumbent underslinibs, Mith 
smalt or cylindrical crowded leases and terminal solitary’ 
flowers, uhicli are sometimes slioivy and red or purple. 
Several species arc occ.asionally cultivated as ornamental 
shrubs. B. venniculata, a pink-flowered species, is used 
as an external remedy for the Itclu 
2. lu entom., a genus of dipterous insects. 
Dcsioidy, 1830. 

Reaumurie£e(re‘'o-mu-ri'e-§), ii.pl. [NL.(Elir- 
enherg, 1827), < Jlcaiimuria + -ex.] A triho 
of polypetalous plants of the order Taiiiarisci- 
1ICX, the tamarisk family, characterized by free 
lietals, long-haired seeds, and solitary axillary 
or terminal tlowers. It includes 2 genera, Ilototachne, 
n monotypic underslirub of the s.sit marshes of central 
Asi.% and Jieaumuria. 

Reaumur’s porcelain. Seo porcclaini^. 
Rdaumur’s scale. See thcniiomcter. 
reave (rev), v.; pret. and pp. reared, reft (for- 
merly also raft), ppp. reaving. [Earl}- mod. E. 
also rccc, reeve (Sc. reive, etc.), dial, rare; < ME. 
reren (pret. revede, reved, rcfdc, rafte, rcftc, pp. 
raft, reft), < AS. rcdfian, rob, spoil, plunder, = 
OS. *r6bhun (in comp, hi-robhon) = OPrios. rd- 
rin, rdva = D. rooven = JILG. LG. roven = OHG. 
roiibOn, MHG. rouben, G. ratibcn, rob, deprive, 
= leel. raufa = Sw. rdfva = Dan. rove, rob, = 
Goth, ’’raubon, in comp, bi-raubon, rob, spoil ; a 
secondary verb associated with the noun, AS. 
redf, spoil, plunder, csp. clothing or armor taken 
as spoil, lienee clothing in general, = OFries. 
rdf = D. roof = MLG. rof = OHG. roub, roup, 
raup, MHG. roup, G. raub = leol. ravf = Sw. 
rof =Dan. rov, spoil, plunder (see reaf)\ from 
the primitive verb, AS. '‘redf an, in comp, bc-red- 
fan, bi-redfan, deprive, =Icel.»yi(/(7 (pp. rofinn), 
break, rip, violate, = L. rumpcrc (•/ rnp), break : 
see rupture. Hence, in comp., bereave. From 
the Tout, are It. ruba, spoil, etc., rubarc, spoil, 
= OF. rober. robber, rob, whence E. rob, etc. ; It. 
roba r= OF. (and P.) ro6c, garment, robe, whence 
E. robe, rubble, rubbish : see robe and rob. From 
the D. form are E. rorci, rover.] I. trails. 1. To 
take away b^ force or stealth; carry off os 
booty; take violently; purloin, especially in a 
foray: with a thing as object. [Now rare.] 
Arlstotill sais that tho bees are feghtande agoynes hym 
that will drawe thaire hony fra thaym, swa sulde we do 
agajmes deuells that afforces tham to reue fra vs the hony of 
poure lyfe. Hampole, Prose Treatises (E. E. T. S.), p. 8. 
Since he himself is reft from her by death. 

Shaic., Venus and Adonis, 1. 1174. 
A good cow avas a good cow, had she been twenty times 
r^ai’cd. Q. MacDonald, What’s Mine’s IMine, p. 303. 

2. To take away; remove; abstract; drawoff. 
[Obsolete or archaic.] 

Ilir clothes thcr scho rafe hir fro, 

And to the wodd gane scho go. 

Perceval, 2157. {Halluvell.) 
And (from 30ure willfFuIl werkis jourc will was chaungid, 
And rafte was joure riott and rest, ITor 30ure daiez 
Weren wikkid tlioru 3oure cursid counceill. 

Bichard the Redeless, i. C. 
The derke iiyght 

That revith bestis from here besynesse. 

Chaucer, Parliament of Fowls, 1. 8G. 
.Sith nothing ever may redeeme nor r^arc 
Out of your endlesso debt so sure a gage. 

Spenser, F. Q., To Lord Grey of Wilton. 
Wc rearc thy sword. 

And give tliee armless to thy enemies. 

Beau, and FI., Knight of Malta, v. 2. 

3. To rob; plunder; dispossess; bereave: with 
a person as object. [Obsolete or archaic.] 

And sitthe he is so leel a lorde, icli Icyue that he wol nat 
Beuen ous of ourc rj’ght. Piers Ploivman (C), .\xi. 310. 

To rearc the orphan of his patrimonja 

Shak., 2 Hen. VL, v. 1. 187. 
So reft of reason Atharoas became. 

Longfellow, tr. of Dante's Inferno, xxx. 4. 
Then he reft us of it 

Perforce, and left us neither gold nor field. 

Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette. 

4. To tear up, as tho rafters or roof of a house. 
[Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Agaynst them Troians down the touTCs and tops of houses 
rold. 

And rafters vp they rea«c. Phaer, .dSneid, ii. 

5. To ravel; pull to pieces, as a textile fabric. 
—To ramp and reavet. See ramp. 


rebate 

n. intraus. To practise plundorintr or pil- 
laginj:; carry off stolen property. [Now onlv 
Scotch.] 

Where we shall rohbe, mIuto we shall rerr. 

Where wc shall hett and hymle. 

Lytdl Geste if Bohyn Hide (Child’s Ballad^, V. -i'') 
To slink thro’ slap*, an’ reive nn’ stial 
At stacks o’ peas, or stocks o' kail. 

Bums, Death of Poor M.aille. 

reavelt, I'. An obsolete fonn of rarclt. 
reaver (re'vur), n. [E.irly moil. E. also i rtrrr 
(Sc. reiver); < ME. rvrvrc. < AS. raifir (= 
OFries. rdrcrc, rarer = D. rooter ~ MLG. 
rover = OHG. rouharc, MHG. roidi.rir, G. rdn- 
hcr = Icel. ranfari, reyfari = Sw. nfvair = Dan. 
riVi'cr), a robber, < rob, reave: see reave. 

Cf. rover, from tho D. cognate of reaver.] One 
who reaves or robs; a plundering forager; a 
robber. [Obsolete or archaic, or Scotch.] 

To robbers amt to rcuercs. Piers Ptoteman (B), xiv. 1S2. 

Tliose were the days wlien, if two men or tlireo came 
riilinir ton town, ail tlie townslii]) fled for them and n eened 
that they were renvere. 

E. A. Erecman, Xorman Conquest, V. Isa. 

reavery (rC'ver-i), n. [= D. rooverij = JiLG. 
rovcric = G. rdaberei = Sw. rSfveri = Dan. 
rdveri; as reave + -cry.] A caiTying off, as 
of booty; a plundering or pillaging; robbciy. 
[Rare.] . 

Wallace was ner, qulien he sic reucr.’ saw. 

Wallace, iv. 40, (Jantiesan.) 
reballing (re-bii'ling), n. [< re- -1- ball^ -h -ingt.] 
Tho catching of eelswitli earthworms attaclicd 
to a ball of lead which is suspended by a string 
from a pole. JlalUivcU. [Prov. Eng.] 
rebaptism (ro-bap'tizm), n, [< rc- + baptism.] 
A new or second baptism, it has always been tho 
generally accepted teaching that to perform tliu ceremony 
on one known to have been really baptized already is 
sacrilegious ; and what is or may be rebaptism is permis- 
sible only because the validity of the previous ceremony 
has been denied, or because the fact of its administration, 
or the manner in which it was performed, is disputed 
or doubtful. Condilionol or hypothetical baptism is ad- 
ministered in the Roman Catholic Church to all candi- 
dates coming from Protestant churches, under a form 
beginning "If tliou hast not been baptized," tlio question 
of the validity of Protestant baptism being bold in abey- 
ance. Such rebaptism is also administered In the Angli- 
can churches in special cases, ns wliere tho candidate him- 
self desires it. Baptist churches require rebaptjsm of all 
who have not been immersed on profession of faith, 
rebaptist (re-bap'tist), II. [< J-C- -I- baptist.] 
One who baptizes again, or who undergoes 
baptism a second time; also, a Baptist or Ana- 
baptist. 

Some for retiaiitist him bespatter, 

For dipping rider oft in water. 

T. Bramt, Works, IV. 270. (Davies.) 

rebaptization (re-bap-ti-za'sbon), «. [=F. rc- 
bajitisation; as rebaptiec -f -ation.] Tho act of 
rebaptizing; renewed or repeated baptism. 

St. Cyprian . . . persisted in his opinion of relaptiza- 
tion until deatli. Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), II, 313. 

rebaptize (ve-bap-tiz'), v. t. [< OF. rebuptiser, 
rebaptizer, F. rebaptiscr = Sp. rebautizar = Pg. 
rebaptizar = It. ribattczzarc, < LL. rcbaptizarc, 
baptize again, < rc-, again, -I- baptizarc, baptize : 
seebaptize.] 1. To baptize again or anew; re- 
peat the baptism of. 

Cyprian was no heretlcke, though he beleeued rehaptis- 
iny of them which were baptised of liereticks. 

Fore, Martyrs, p. 1403, an. 1555. 

2. To give a new name to, as at a second bap- 
tism. 

Of any Paganism at that time, or long before, in tile Land 
we read not, or tiiat Pelagianism was rehaptiz’d. 

Hilton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

rebaptizer (re-bap-ti'zer), It. Ono who rebap- 
tizes, or who believes in rehaptism; also, an 
Anabaptist. 

There were Adamites in former Times and Dchaptizers. 

IIoivcll, Letters, iv. 29. 

rebate^ (re-bat'), v.; pret. and pp. rebated, ppr. 
rebating. ’ [< ME. rebaten, < OP. rehatre, rc- 
battre, beat or drive back again, repel, repulse, 
F. rebattre, beat again, repeat (= It. rihattcrc, 
beat again, beat down, blunt, reflect, etc.),< rc-, 
back, again, + batre. battre, beat: see hatcl, hat- 
to'l. Cf. rabatc.] 1. trnns. If. To beat back; 
drive back by beating; fend or ward off; re- 
pulse. 

Tins is tlie city of great Baiiyion, 

Wliere proud Darius was rebated from. 

Greene, Orlando Fui loso. 
Tills shirt of mail worn near my skin 
Rebated their siiarp steel. 

Dean, and Ft. (?), I'aitiiful Friends, iii. 3. 

2t. To beat down; boat to bluntness; make 
obtuse or dull, literally or figuratively; blunt; 
bate. 



rebate 

One who , , . 

. . . doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With nioflts of the mind, study and fast. 

Shak., M. forM., i. 4. 60. 
Thou vilt belie opinion, and rebate 
IIjc ninldtlon of thy gallantrj’. 

Beau, and FI., Laws of Candy, i. 2. 
Lilt the broad bolt, with plates of silver bound, 

'ITiv point rebated, and repelled the wound. 

Pope, Iliad, xi. 304. 

3. To pct 01 * throw off; allow as a discount or 
jibatcnicnt ; mate a drawback of. See the 
uoun. [Karo or obsolete.] 

Vet was T verk* ill s'disftcil, and forced to relate part [of 
.. d*bil, and to t.ikcnarcsas payment for the rcst. 

I'mjngcs, I. 3.T2. 

Il.f To draw back or away; with- 

n< ]'*■" i!i abttk* to rebate from certain polntsof poperj’. 

J'oxc, Martyr^-, p. an. 1535. 

rebatcMi'V'^'‘'‘^0'”* i<rchnfc^, 1 \ Ci.yahntc,n.'\ 
Diiniuutimi ; retreiiclmieiit ; speeifieally, an al- 
Ifiw.-^ncr by way of discount or drawback; a 
ih'diu'tion from a gross amount.— Rebate and 
discount, in arith., a rule by nhich abatements nnil dis- 
counts npon ready-money payments arc calculated 

rebate- (re-biit')* altered form of 

rahdfc: see rabatc and yahhef^'] 1. A longi- 
tudinal space or gi’oovc cut back or .sunk in a 
piece of joinery, timber, or tbc like, to roeoive 
tlie edge of some other part. 

On tbe pcriphcrj'nt the socket end fofthcbrushl a shal- 
low rebate islurmed, to receive flic binding string. 

t'poitf' Fnejic. Manvf., I. 544. 

2. A kind of hard frec>lone used in pavements, 
3. Apiece of wood fa^tened to a han- 
dle. u«f d for beating mortar. JCfire<}. 
rebate- (iv-but'), r. pret. and jip. rcbntcfl, 
ppr. yrhdtihfj. [irebate^, ».] To make a rebate 
or rabbet in, as apiece of joiner}* or other work; 
rabbet. 

rebated (re-bil'ted),;). a. 1. In hn\, cut short : 
noting any ordinary, especially a cross, charac- 
terized by having one or more of its aims too 
short to reach tlicedgeof the field.— 2. Blunt, 
rebatement (re-but'mGnt), n. [< rebate'^ + 
1. The not of Vebating, or the slate of 
being rebated; a blunting; abatement; draw- 
back. [Bare.] — 2. (r/) Acuttingoff, or 

.shortening, ns of one arm of a ero«s, or tlie 
like. Same as ahnfcnicitt, in the sense of 
degradation of or dishonorable addition to a 
coat-anaor.— 3. A narrowing. 

Tor u Ithoat In the wall of the house lie nifulo narrowed 
rests Inntgin: narrowings or lound about, 

that llii* beams should not lie fastened in tlie walls of the 
liotive. 1 KI. vl. C. 

In the dc^eriptloM of the sldc-chanihcTs of the temple, 
the rebfiU wntf siznifle^ tlie narrowing of the walls which 
left a ledge for the joists of the upper chambers to rest 
on. ir. A. Wn’^Jd, LIUlc IVord-Look, p, 4a7. 

rebatof, >/• 5'arne as rahato. 
rebaudt.reta-wdet.re'bandryt. O1)sol(:to foi-ms 
of rihditi, rilmldr!/, 

rebec, rebeck (re'bek), n. [(«) Early mod. E. 
al.«o rclicl.’c; < ME. rchcclx, rcbcli.e, rtheUc, < OP. 
rclifr, rchchc, F. rcbcc = Pr. rahcca = It. ribcca, 
rlbccca (JUj. rchccM, rcbcrca) ; til-so with dill, tcr- 
miiiuf ioiiP, (t<) F. dial, rcbai/ = Pi', rtibcj/; (c) Sp. 
rabd = Pr. rribil, arrabil; (d) ME. j'cbibc, ribdic, 
i tdiibr, ribiblc, < OF. rebebe, rcbc.djc, reberbe, It. 
ribchn, ribcbht, < Ar. rububa = Iliiid. rnlmb, ru- 
bull, Perp. rubdb, riibiVi, a rebec, a fiddle with 
one or two ptriiiRS.] 1. A musical instriimeiit, 
the earliest known fonn of the viol class. It liad 
a pear shaped body, which was solid above, terminating in 
a firnder ufck and a carved head, .and hollow Iiebiw,witli 
sontul-hob’s and a ponnd-post. The number of strings was 
iisjmlly tliree, but was sometimes only one or two. T'hvy 
were tuned In fifths and sounded ky a how. The tone was 
barFh and loud. T ho rebec Is known to have been In use In 
Lun>p'* ns early as the eighth centiny. Its origin is clis- 
jmted. but is usually attributed to the floors of Spain. It 
was theprtcur'-orof the true \iol in all its forms, and con- 
tfnJied in vulgar use long after the latter was urtisllcally 
eslablislied. 

When the nierr}- bells ring round, 

AtuI tlie jocund rebecks sound 
To many a youth, nud many a inafil. 

Millon, L’Allcgio, I. 01, 

2f. Auolflwoman: SO callediu contempt. Com- 
pare yibihe, 2. 

“ Ihother," fpiod he, *Mieerc woricth an old rcbclde, 
That hadde nlmoost ns lief to lose hire nekko 
As for to govc a peny of hirgood.” 

Chaucer, Triar's T.ale, 1. 27.‘», 

Hebeccaism (re-bokTpizm), [< Hcbaccaiitc) 
+ -fvw.] The principles and practices of tbo 
Rcbeccaitcs, 

itebeccaite (re-bok'a-it), ». [< Ixtbccca (sco def.) 
+ -» /c-.] A member of a secret anti-turnpike 
society in Wales, .about The grievance of 

the Kebcccaltes was tlie oppressive number of toll-gates, 
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and they turned out at night in large parties, generally 
mounted, to destroy them. Tlieir leader, dressed in wo- 
man's clothes, received the title of Rebecca from a fanci- 
ful application of tlieScriptui'al passage Gen. xxiv. 60 ; and 
the parties were called ‘‘Rebecca and her daughters.” 

rebel (reb'ol), a. and n. [< ME. rebel, rchoJe, 

< OF. i'chelic, rehclc, F. rcbcllc = Sp. Pg. rcbcldc 
= It. rihcllOj rebellious, a rebel, < L. rebclUs, 
adj., making war again, insurgent, rebellious; 
as noun, a rebel; <?*c-, again, + helium, war: see 
heUigereni, <htch Gi. rebel, v."] I. a. 1, Besist- 
ing authority or law; rebellious. 

Q\vo-so be rebde of his tongc ajein the aldinnan, or ilis- 
pise tbealdirman In time tliat he holden licieraonispeclic, 
seal ualen, to amendement of the gildc, vj. d. 

English Gilds (E. E. T. H,), p, 95. 

Ills pride 

Had cast him out from Ijcaveii, with ail Ills host 
Of rebel angels. ji/i7fo/i, I*. I-., 1. 3S. 

2. Of a roboilious uaturo or character; ebar- 
actenstic of a rebel. [Rave.] 

Thow drowc in skorne Cupide ckc to rccordo 
Of thilke rebel wordc tliatthow hast spoken. 

For which he wol no longer he thy lorde. 

Chaucer, Envoy of Chaucer to Scogaii, 1. 23. 

II. 1. A pevson who makes wav upon tbo 
government of his countvy from political mo- 
tives; one of a body of persons organized for 
a change of government or of laws by force 
of arras, or by ojven defiance. 

Know vvlicthcr I he devtious to suhdiie 
Tliy rebels, or be found tlie worst in heaven. 

P. L., V. 742. 

For rehellion being an opposition not to persons, but 
atitborily, vtdcli Is Piundcd only in Ibc constitution and 
laws of till* goYcrnmcnt, those, whoever they be, who by 
forco break thioiigli, ninl by force justify their violation 
of tlicm, are trttly and piopeily rebels. 

Locke, Civil Government, i. 

Kings will he tjTants fix>m policy, wiicn subjects arc 
rebels from principle. liurlc. 

Ilcnce — 2. One who or tliat which icsists au- 
thority or law; one who refuses obedience to 
a suponor. or w)io revolts against some con- 
trolling power or principle. 

As reason U .a rebel unto faitli, fo passion unto reason. 
Sir r. lUijvne, Itcliglu JledlcJ, i. 19. 
She shall die imshrivcd and iinforglvcii, 

A r»M to her fatlicr and her God. 

Shelley, The Cenci, Iv. 1. 
=Syil. 1, Traitor, etc. See iimtrgent, n. 
rebel (ro-ber), r. t.; pret. and pp. yrhcUcd, ppr. 
rcbclUug. [< ME. rchcUcu, < OF. rchcUct', rchvU y, 
ycvclcr^V, vein Ucr =3 Sp. rebelar = Pg. rcbcUny = 
It, yibcHnyc, < L. rchcllarc, wage war again (said 
of the conquered), make an iiisuiToction, revolt, 
vobol, < re-, again, + Ae/fAre, wage war, < bcUmn, 
war. Of. rr?W, A.] To make war against one's 
government, or against anything deemed op- 
pressive, by ai'ros or otlicr means; revolt by 
active re.sistaneo or repulsion. 

In his days Mchuclmdncjaar king of Babylon came up, 
and Jcliolaklm became his servant tiircc years : then lie 
turned and rchdlcd against him. 2 ICI. xxlv, 1, 

Tlic deep fall 

Of those too high aspiring, who rcbclVd 
With .Satan. Slilton, V. U, vl. 699. 

Our present life, In so fnrna It lshcaUliy,re&c/soncc for 
all against its own llnal and complete destruction. 

ir. A'- Clifford, Lectures, I. 231. 

rebeldom (reb'ol-dum), «. [< rebel + -doai.] 

1. A scat of rebellion; a region or sphere of 
action controlled by rebels. [Rare.] — 2. Ko- 
bcllious conduct. [Bare.] 

Never mind his rebchhmx of the other day ; never mind 
about his being angry that Ids presents wore returned. 

Thackeray, Virginians, M. 

rebollert (re-ber/T), «. [< relief, r.,+ -eri.] One 
wlio rcbehs’; a rebel. 

God . . . shal . . . scourge and plague this naclon.bce- 
liig nowc many a long dale a contimndl rcbrllcr agsiynsle 
God. J. Udall, On Luke xxl. 

rebellion (re-berypn), n. [< MB. rebcUiou, < 
OF. rchdliou, F. rOulUou = Sp. rchcUon = Pg. 
rehclliuo = It. riheUtonr, < L. rchcllio{n^), a re- 
newal of war, revolt, rebellion, < rchrllLs, mak- 
ing war again: sec rebel, a .] 1 . AVar waged 

agjiinst a govcmincnt by some part of its sub- 
jects: ariii<'d O))position (o a govonnnent by a 
party of citizens, for the puiTioso of changing 
its composition, constitution, or laws; insur- 
rectionary or rovolutionarj’ tvar. 

Jfc told me that rebellion had h.id luck. 

And timt young Ilarrj* Terev’s sjuir was cold. 

Shak,, 2 Hen. IV., I. 1. 41. 
Then sliall you And this name of liberty 
(Tlio wntcli-word of rebellion ever usM , , .) 

But new-turifd sen'ilude. 

JTfliuVf, Civil ^Va^•s, It. 15. 

2. Tlio act of robolling or taking part in a ro- 
belliouB movement ; open or anned dofianeo to 
one’s govenimont; the action of a rebel. 


reboation 

Boling. On what condition stands it [my fault], and 
wherein? 

York. Even in condition of tho worst degree. 

In gross rebellion, and detested treason. 

Rich. IL.ii.S. 109. 

From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion, . . . 
Good Lord, deliver us. Book o/ Common Prayer, Litany. 

Hence — 3. Revolt against or defiance of au- 
thority in general; resistance to a higher 
power or to an obligatory mandate ; open dis- 
obeclieneo or insubordination; determination 
not to submit. 

For he addeth rc&cifion unto his sin; he - . . multipfi- 
eth his words against God. Job xxxiv. 37. 

Civil rebellion, in Scots law, disobedience to letters of 
borning. See Aonu'n^'.— Commission of rebellion, in 
law. See co7nnffesioni.— Shays’s rebellion, an insur- 
rcction in Slassacluisctts, under the lead of Daniel Shays, 
directed against the State authorities, which broke out in 
1780 and was suppressed in 1787. — The Great Rebellion, 
in Eng. hist., the war waged by the Parliaraentaiy army 
against Charles I. from 1642 till his execution in 1G49, and 
tlic subsequent maintenance by armed force of a govern- 
ment opposed to tlie excluded sovereign Charles II. till 
the Restomtion (1660).— The Rebellion, in JI. S. hist., 
the civil war of 1801-6. Sec eicil —Whisky Insurrec- 
tion or Rebellion. See tnsurrccfioi. = syn. Sedition, 
/feroif, etc. insurrection. 

rebellious (ro-bol'yus), a. [< rcbcUi(o)i) -f* 
- 01 / 5 .] 1. Acting as a rebel, or having the dis- 
position of ono; defying lawful authority; 
openly disobedient or insubordinate. 

BebclUous subjects, enemies to peace, 

Profaners of this nelglibour-stnlncd steel. 

Shah., R. and J., i. 1, 83. 

2. Portnining to or characteristic of a rebel or 
rebellion; of rebel cbaractor, relation, or use. 

These arc his substance, sinews, arms, and strength. 
With which lie yoketh your rebellious necks. 

Shak., 1 Hen. VI., ii. 3. 04. 

3. Hard to treat or deal with; resisting effort 
or operation; refractory: applied to things. 
— ReDelllous assembly, in old Eng. law, a gathering 
of twelve persons or more, Intending, going about, or 
practising unlawfully, and of their own authority, to 
cimngo any laws of the realm, or to destroy any property, 
or do any other unlawful act.sSyn. 1. Insubordinate, 
disobedient. Sco insurgent, n., and insurrection 

rebelliously (ve-beFyus-li), adv. In a rebellious 
mnnnor ; with violent or obstinate disobodienco 
or resistance to lawful authority, 
rebelliousness (re-bel'yus-nos), n, Tbe state 
or character of being rebellious, 
rebellow (r6-bel'6), v. i. [< rc- + bellow.'] To 
bellow in rotum; eebo back as a bellow; re- 
sound loudly. 

And all tbo aire rebellowed againe, 

(Ireodfnlly his hundred tongues did bray. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 41. 

rebelly (vob'cl-i), a. [< rebel + -//l.] luclined 
toi’pbellion; robollious. [Rare.] 

It was called "JlcbeUy Belfast” in those days [of 1703, 
etc.]. The American, VIII. 108, 

rebibef, rebiblet, «. Same as rebec. 
rebind (re-bind'), t'. f. [( rc- + bind.] To bind 
anew; furnish with a new binding, ns a book 
or a garment, 

rebirth (ro-btrtb'), II. [< rc- -i- 6/r<7i.] 1. Re- 

newed birth; a repeated birth into temporal 
existence, as of a soul.according to the doctrine 
of motempsychosis; a now entrance into a liv- 
ing form: now ottener called reincarnation. 

Gaatnma BudiUin’s main idea was tliat liberation from 
the cycle of rthirdis (Samsara) was to be by means of 
knowledge. The Academi/. Keb. 4. 18SS, p. 84. 

2. Rouowod life or activity; entrance into a 
new course or phase of existcuce ; reanimation ; 
resuscitation; renascence; regeneration. 

Tills rebirth of the spirit of free inquiry. 

Guizot, Hist. Civilization (trails.), p, 148. 

rebite (re-bit'), r. f. [< rc- -F bdc.] In engrur- 
ing, to dcopen or restore worn lines in (an en- 
graved plate) by the action of acid, 
rebiting (re-bl'tiug), ». [Verbal n. of rebitr, t>.] 
In etching, a repetition of the process of biting, 
in order to restore or freshen worn lines, or 
to deepen lines which have been but imper- 
feetly attacked. 

reboant (rob'6-ant), a. [< L. rcboan(f-)s, ppr. 
of rcboarc, bellow back, resound, reecho, < rc-, 
back, -F bnarc, bellow: sco luiaiion.] Rebel- 
lowing; loudly resounding. [Rare.] 

The echoing dance 
Of rc&oa)jf whirlwinds. 

Tennyson, Supposed Confessions. 

reboation (i“ol>-6-ri'‘<hpn), ». [< ML. rpboa(to{v~), 
rcboacio{n‘), < L. rcboarc, resound, bellow back ; 
BOO rtboaut.] A resounding; the return of a 
loud sound. 

I imagine that I should hear the reboation of an univer- 
sal gmini. 

Bp. Patrick, Divine Arlthmetick (1059), p. 2. {Latham.) 



reboil 

reboil (rf-boil'), v. [< ME. rcboyJcn^ < OF. rc- 
honillir, 'reshouiUir, F. rchouilUr =s It. riholUrc, 

< L. rchuUirCf bubble up, cause to bubble up, < 
rc-, again, + huUirc, bubble, boil: see hoit-.'] 

1. intrans. If. To bubble up; effervesce; for- 
meut. 

Also tnke good hede of your u'j'nes euerj' nyght with a 
candell, botho rode wyne and sweto wyne, A- loke they re- 
lofjlc. nor leke not, & wasshe y-' pype hcdos cuerj* nypht 
witli coldc water. Bahccs l>ook(E. E. T. S.), p. ‘2G7. 

Some of his companyons therat rehoylcth, infainynge hyni 
to be a inanne without eharytie. 

Sir T. Klyot, Govcrnour, il, 7. 

2. To boil again. 

II. trails. To cause to boil again; subject 
again to boiling. 

reboise (ve-boiz'). »’• ^ F. rchoiscr^ reforest, 

< = E.Vc-, + hois, a wood, forest: seo?>»5/<i.] 
To roestablisb a growth of wood upon, as a 
tract of land; reforest; reafforest. [A recent 
Gallicism.] 

reboisement (ro-boiz'mont), «. [< F. rchoisc- 

incut, < rcfioiscr, reforest: see rchoisc.'\ A re- 
planting of trees on land which has been de- 
nuded of a former growth of wood, especially 
with a view to their effect on climate and moist- 
ure; reforestation: used chiefly with reference 
to French practice. [A recent Gallicism.] 
reborn (ro-bdni'), a. [< rr- + hora.] Born 
again or anew; reappearing by or as if by a 
new birth ; endowed with now life. See rebirth. 
reboso, rebosa, ». Same as rchozo. 
Reboulleau’s blue. See blue. 
rebound (re-bound'), r. [< ME, reboinulcn, < 
OF. rcbundir. rchoudir, F. rcbondir, leap bock, 
rebound, < rc~. back, + bontlir, lenj), bound, 
bnndir. resound: see jt- and bouiKt*, r.] I. 
intrans, 1. To bound or spring back ; flyback 
from force of impact, as an clastic or free-mov- 
ing body striking against a solid substance. 

As cruel waves full oft be fo»md 
Against the rockes to roro and erj', 

So dotli iny hart full oft rr6o«»i(f 
Agajnsl inyhrest full bitterly. 

.Surrey, The I/^ver describes, etc. 
Ilodlcs uhlch are either absolutely lianl, or so soft ns to 
be >old of elasticity, ulll not rebound from one another. 

Meicton, Opticks, ill. querj' :»l 

2. To bound or bounce again; repeat a bound 
or spring; make repeated bounds or springs. 

t’lamoura from Earth to ITeav'u, from Ileav’n to Earth, 
rebound Conyreve, On the Taking of Nnmurc. 

Along the court the flery steeds rcboiuuf. 

7'0/k*, ()d)^sey, xv. 1C2. 

3. To fall back; recoil, as to a starting-point 
or a former state; return as uitli a spring. 

Make tliercof no laupheng, sportc, no lapo ; 

Eorofle tjnies it tloith rtbounde 
Yppon h>ni that list to eric and gape. 

Snokc 0 / Prcccdenec (E. E. T. S., extra ser.), 1. UO. 
When It dues nanluess meet and Pride, 

My Love does then rebound f nnolher sltle, 

'Coulcy, The Mistress, Jtesolved to be 15elo\ed, It 

4f. To send souiuhs back and fortli; reverber- 
ate; resound; rethdio. 

Ever)’ hall where In the) st.ajM 
Wi' tlieir mirth did rebnun'. 

Sir Patrick Sjtcns (Child’s lUllads, III. 3i0). 

Where the long roofs rebounded to the din 
Of spectre chiefs. 

T. Il'artou, On ills ilajest>'s Illrthdny, June 4, ITS**. 
Rebounding lock, f’ee focA-l. =Syn. 1. Pcbnuml. Pxever- 
berate, IlecoU. Picbound and rererberate apply to that wldch 
strikes an unyiehllnp object and bounds back or awaj . 
recoil apjdles to that which springs back from a position 
of rest, ns a cannon or ritle wiien discharged, or a man nml 
a rattlesnake when thc> discover tlicir proxlmil} to each 
other. llcv<^berate, by onomatoixeia, applies cliielly to 
heavy sounds, but lias other special uses (see llie wonl); 
It has no Hgurntivc extension. PkccoH Is most freely usetl 
in flgurc : ns, a man's treachery recoiU upon liimself; in 
siultien fright the Idood rceoxh iipon tlio heart. 

ii.t trans. To throw or drive back, as sound ; 
make an echo or reverberation of; repeat as 
at) echo or echoes. 

The dogge typer . . . rored soo terryhly that it grated 
tlie bowels of suche as liarde liym, and tfie wooddes and 
inontayiics neare aboutc rebounded the nojso of the hor- 
ryble erje. 

Peter Martyr (Ir In Eden's Firet Book.s on America, ed. 

(Arber, p 144) 

1 hrough rocks and caves the name of Della sound'! ; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rcbvundft. 

pope, Autumn, 1. 60, 

rebound (re-bound'), n. rebound, r,] The 
act of flying back on collision with anotlier 
body; a bounding back or in reverse; resili- 
ence; recoil: reecho; reverberation. 

Yc haue another figure which by liis nature we may call 
the Rebound, alluding to tlio tennis ball which l)clng 
Binltten with the racket reboundcs bncke agalnc. 

Puttenham, Arte of Eng. I'oesle, p. 173. 
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rebus 


I do feel, 

By the rehound of yours, a grief that smites 
My very heart at root. Sltak., A. and C., v. 2. 104. 

Xenophon. The fall of a king is terrible. 

Cyrus. The redound is woi-sc. W'lieii your Saturn fell 
from heaven, did any god or mortal lend a hand to raise 
him up again? 

Landor, Imaginary Conversations, Xenophon and Cjtus 

[the Younger. 

Comedy often springs from the deepest melancholy, as 
if in sudden rebound. O. U. Lctccs. 

rebozo (Sp. re-bo'tho; Sn.-Am. -z6), n. [Sp., a 
muflior, short mantle, < 
rebozar, muffle, overlay, 

< rc~, back, + bozo, a 
headstall.] A shawl or 
long scarf worn by Mex- 
ican and other Spanish- 
American women, cover- 
ing the head and shoul- 
ders, and sometimes part 
of the face, one end be- 
ing thrown over the left 
shoulder; a kind of man- 
tilla. Also written rc- 
boso, rebosa, and ribosa. 

The ladies wear no hats, 
but wind about their heads 
ond shoulders a graceful scarf 
called thereto’o. Tlilsis pass- 
ed across the face, leaving only 
one eyo of the lady exposed. 

J. Je/Ter$on, Autoblog., p. 202. 

rebrace (re-bras'), v. t. 
brace up aiiow; renew the strength orATgorof. 

Oh ! ’(is a cause 

To arm the hand of chIMliood, and relraee 
The slacken’d sinews of tlme-wcaricd age. 

Gray, Agrip]ilnn, 1. 1. 

rebucousf (re-bu'kus), a. [< rehiil'c 4- -oit*?.] 
Of the nature of rebuke; rebuking; reproving. 
[Karo-l 

She gauo vnto hyin many rebueou* wordya. 

J'abyau, Chron. (cd. Ellis), p. f>07, an. LW. 

rebuff (r«;-buf'), r. t. [< OF. rehujTer (also ra- 
hu(l\T) (= It. rebiijf'are, ribufl'are, also rahbnf- 
/(ire), check, chide, repulse, \ it- + hit (Ter {sz It. 
bii/l'are), puff, blow: sec and To 

repel; make inflexible resistance to; check; 
put oif witli an abrupt and nnex])ectcd doninl. 

Marvelling that ho who had ncucr hoard such spceclics 
from any knight should bo thus rebufed by a woman. 

Sir J\ Sidney, Arcadia, ill. 
ssSyn. To repel, repulse, throw hack. See re/use\. 

rebuff (re-buf'), «. [< OF. relmjTe = It. rchnJTo, 

rihnj/o: from the verb.] 1. A rep<*lUng; a re- 
pereMissioii. 

The strong rebuf of some tumultuous cloud, 

Instinct with fire and nitre, htirrie<l him 

As many miles aloft. I*. I., li. O.ifi. 

2. An interposed chcc’k; a defeat. 

'I'hc'e perplexing rebuirt gave my nnclc Toby Slmnd\ 
m<)rc pcrtnrl»atlons than you would imagine. 

Sterne, Tristram Shandy, il. 1. 



kcl>070. 

[< IT- + brace.'] To 


In grete anger rebukyny hym full score. 

Generydes (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1443. 
Thus the duke was at the same time superseded and 
publicly rebuked before all the army. 

Siidft, Mem. of Capt. Creichton. 
2. To treat or affect reprehendingly; chock or 
restrain by reprimand or condemnation. 

He stood over her, and rebuked the fever; and it left 
her. Luke iv. ;5i). 

To spread his coloui*s, boy, in thy behalf, 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle. Shak., K. John ii. 1. 9. 

The manna dropping from God’s hand 

Rebukes my painful care. Whittier, Jly Tsalm. 

3t. To buffet; beat; bruise. 

A head rebuked with pots of all size, daggers, stools, and 
bed-staves. Beau, and FI. 

= Syn, 1. Reprove, Reprimand, cic. See censure, 
rebuke (re-huk'), n. [< rchitl'c, r.] 1. A di- 
rect ropriinand; reproof for fault or ■(■srong; 
rcprcliension ; chiding. 

And refuse not the sweete rebuke 
Of him that is your friend. 

Babccs Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 102. 
But yet my caution w’as more pertinent 
Than the rebuke you give it. Shak., Cor., ii. 2. CS. 

2. A manifestation of condemnation; a repre- 
hending judgment or infliction; reprobation in 
act or effect. 

They perish at the rebuke of tliy countenance. 

Ts. Ixxx. 10. 

And who before the King of kings can boast? 

At his re^tfAe behold a thousand fiee. 

Jones Very, Toems, p. 70. 

3. A check administered ; a connter-blow. 

He gave him so terrible a rebuke upon the forehead 
with his heel ttiat he laid liim at his length. 

Sir R. L’Fstranye. 
The gods both happy and forlorn 
Have set in one world each to eaclj to be 
A vain rebuke, a bitter memorj'. 

B'. Morris, Earthly Taradise, III. 100. 

4t. Behavior deserving rebuke; nulcness. 
[Bare.] 

She would not In dlscourlelse wise 
Scorne the faire olfcr of good will profe.st ; 

For great rebuke It is love to despise. 

Si>enser, i\ Q., III. i. B.'i. 
s=S3Tl. 1. Monition, Repreheiurion, etc. See admonition. 
rebulseful (re-buk'lul), a. [Early mod. E. also 
rcbul/nl ; < 'rchnl’c 4* -fid.] Of a rebuking 
character; full of or abounding in rebuke. 

Therforo he tokc vpon Idm the rebuk/ul mlscrlc of our 
morl.alitee, to make ns partakers of his godlye gloric. 

J, Udall, On John I. 

rebukefully (rr*-bfdc'ful-i), adv. AVith reproof 
or rcprelicnsion. 

Unto cucr>' man disclose nat thy liarte, Icest ... ho 
. . . reporte ref/i/Ae/uffi/ of the. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Govemour, ill. 28. 
IVlicn I returned to the hotel that night, Smith stood 
nhuke/utly . . . before the parlor fire. 

T. R. Aldrieh, Ponkapog to Pcsth, p. 187. 

rebuBer (re-bu'ker), n. One who rebukes. 


llu' rehnft we received In the progrc'-s of th.at experi- 
ment. Burke, A Keglcldc I’cace, ili. 

3. A holding off or in chock; ro}ml.‘?ion, as of 
in((uirv or ^olioilatioll ; peremi^tory denial or 
refusal. 

Wlio listens once w ill listen twice ; 

Her he.art, be sure. Is not of lee. 

And i>nc refusal no rebutr. Pujron, Mareppa, vl. 

All eyes met ber with a glance of eager curlo'‘lty, nml she 
met all eyes w Uh one of rebulT nntl coldness. 

C/mr/of/e Bronte, Jane Eyre, XvHI. 

rebuild (ro-bild'), r. t . ; pret. and ]>p. rchnilt, 
])I)r. ri'huddmij, [< rr- 4- build.] To btiild or 
build tip again; build or const met after having 
been demolished; recoiiHtruct or reconstitute: 
a.*^, to rebuild a house, a wall, a wharf, or a city ; 
to rebuild oneV credit. 

rebuilder {re-bil'der), II. One who reconstructs 
or builds again. 

The of Jenioalcin after the captivity. 

Bp. Bull, Works, I. 240. 

rebukable (re-bfi'ka-bl), a. [< rebuke 4- -able.] 
Deserving of rebuke or reprehension, 

Rehukeahle 

And worthy shnincful check It were to stand 
On more mechanic compliment. 

Shak., A, and U., Iv. 4. 30. 

rebuke (re-buk'), r. t.; nret. and pp. rebuked, 
ppr. rebukintj. [< AFE. rdutken, < OF. rebouquer, 
later rchonchcr, dull, blunt (a weapon), < rr-, 
back, 4- houquer, F. hnuchcr, stop, obstruct, shut 
up, also hoodwink, < houque, F. houehe, mouth, 
< L. hucea, clicck: see boitchc, bucea.] 1. To 
reprove directly and pointedly; utter sharp dis- 
approval of; reprimand; chide. 


Tlicse great Bebukers of Xonrcsldence. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iii. 

rebukingly (re-bu'kiug-li), mb'. In a rebuking 
manner; by way of rebuke. 

A certain stillncps of manner, which, ns my friends often 
rebuk-in'ily declared, ditl but ill express the keen ardour or 
my feelings, Carlyle, Sartor Kesartus, ii. 4. 

rebullitiont (rc-bu-lish'pn), II. [< L. rchidUrc, 
pj). rcbuUitns, bubble up, also cause to bubble 
ui>: sec rchoil.] A renewed ebullition, effer- 
vescence. or disturbance. 

There may be a rcbullHion In that buslne.«s. 

Sir II. Wotton, Bellquirc, p. 6S2. 

roburset (iC-b6rs'), r. t. [< rc- + hlirsc. CS. 
rt iiiihiirsr.'} To pay over again ; expend aneiv. 

I nin In danger to rchurse as much 

As he was robbed on ; ay, and pay his hurts. 

B. Jonson, Tale of a Tub, iii. 1. 

rebus (re'bus), «. [< OF. rebus, F. rebus, a re- 

bus; derived, according to Al^nage, from sa- 
tirical pieces which the clerics of Picardy com- 
posed at the annual carnival, and which, as 
they referred to cuiTent topics, follies, etc., 
were entitled dr rebus quie qcrnntur, ‘of things- 
which are going on^; otherwise explained as 
words represented ‘by things^; < E. rebus, abl. 
id. of res, a thing, an object: see rra/i.] 1. A 
puzzle or riddle consisting of words or phrases 
represented by figures or pictures of objects 
whose names resemble in sound those words 
or phrases or the syllables of whicli they are 
composed; an enigmatical representation of 
words by means of figures or pictures sug- 
gestive of them. — 2. In hcr.i (a) A bearing or 




Rebus of llisliop Oldham 
(•' owldom *'), Exeter Cathe* 
drnl 


rebus 

Fuccession of bearings -n-hicbmabe up the name 
or a word expressing the profession or office 
of the bearer. Tlie origin ot 
nianj bfarin"*. In earli’ licraUliy 
H such nn allusion ; and on the 
ofluT hand many projier names 
have been derived from the 
l*''.'.rinjr«. these having been 
t:r.irit( d originally to persons 
a name or territorial 
(U'umatiim ^vhleh a descendant, 
ji'-hips of a younger braneb, 

• I'.nnUined for the allusitc snr- 
II tr:u- c-iirgested by the hearing : 
tl n*, iu the ca«e of the name 
Trrmn'n, and the bearing of three human hands, either 
the I ‘ iiing or tlie name maj have originated the other. 
,M-h calUd irnn^r. 

lAe^lltiit hue been tlie conceiptfs] of ronie citizens^ 
wanting annt.5, have coined themseivts certaino 
de\ife^ M'S ne-^rc as maybe allnding to their names, ivliich 
Nt I call rfhu‘ 

U. JVac'ifTi/i, llie Gentleman’s Exorcise (1G34), p. 155. 

[(5Acnt.) 

\h) A infdto jiitvhicb a part of the phrase is ex- 
pre-^ofi hy representations of objects insteail 
of l»y words, in a few rare cases the whole motto is 
thus given. Such mottos are not commonly borne \\ ith 
the escutcheon and crest, but form rather a device or im- 
pre'!a,nothc llgtircof asuivdial preceded by the w ords '‘we 
must, ' meaning “wemust die all." 

You v> ill h.ave your rebxt^ still, mine host. 

i?. Jciif!on, New Inn, i. 1. 

rebus (re'bus), r. t. [< rchu'i, «.] marlj 
ivitli a rebus; indicate b}’ a rebus, /’jd/er, Ch, 
Hist., IV. iv. 34. 

rebut (rl;-but')> !*•; pret. and pp. rehutied, ppr. 
rcbidttuij. [Earl3*mod.33. rchuttr; < OF.re6oif/er, 
repulse, drive back, reject, F. rchnntcr^ also 
rchuicr ^Vr. rcbotar=s It, ribidfarc^ repulse, re- 
ject ; as re- 4- L trans. If. To repel 

force; rcbuii; drive back, 
lie . . . ruahtupon him w’ith outraglous pn'dc ; 

Who him rencountring llcrcc, as h.aukc in (light, 
I'crforec refudterf buckc, F. Q., I. xi. W, 

Philosophy lets her light descend and enter wherever 
there !i a passage for it; she takes advantage of the 
Emallc't crevice, but the raja arc rcVuUcU by the smallest 
obstruction. 

Landor, Imaginan* Convor8atIon3CEpIcuru8,lA:ontion,atHl 

[Tcmlssa). 

2, To thrust back or away, as by denial; re- 
fuse assent to; repel; reject. 

Tlie compliment my friend r^hutted as best he could, 
but the proposition ho accepted at once. 

Poe, Talcs, I. 218. 

3. To repel by ovidonco or argument ; bring 
counter-arguments against ; refute, or strive to 
refute: much used in legal procedure. 

Some cf tlicm he has objected to ; others he has not at- 
tempted to rebut; and of others he has said nothing. 

V. Welstcr, Speech, Senate, June 27, 1834. 

4t. To withdraw: used rcnexivcly, 

Thcvtfelceg . . . 

Doe bacUe relutie, and cch to otiicryealdcth land. 

Sj)cmer, F. Q., I. II. 15. 

n. intrnns. 1. In ffiir, tom.ikf an answer, as 
to a pluintiDT.s surrejoindor. Compare surrebut. 

ITie plaintiff roa,- answer tlic rejoinder liy a sur-rc- 
Jolndcr: upon wlilcli tiie defendant may rebut. 

DlacketanCf Com., III. xx. 

2. In curlincj, to mako a random stroke witli 
great force, in the liopo of gaining some advan- 
tage in tlie striking and displacement of the 
stones ahont tho tee. 

rebuttable (re-lmt'a-hl), a, [< reJutt -i- -nZ/tc,] 
That may be rebutted. 

rebuttal (re-but'.al), v. [< rrhut -k -ut.J 1. 
The actofrebuttiiig; refutation; eonfatiitiou; 
contradiction. 

There fa penereUy preserved an amazina consistency 
In the delusion, in spite of tlic Incessant rebuttaU ot sen. 
satlon. Warren. Diary ot a Piiysician, xlv. 

2. In lair, that part of a trial in wiiieh tlie 
plaintiff endeavors to moot tho defendant’s 
evidence by counter-ovidonce. 
rebutteri (re-but'6r), ii. [< rebut -1- -cr^.] Ono 
who robut.s or refutes. [Rare.] 
rebutter- (re-but'dr), ti. [< OI’. rcbouier, inf. 
used UR noun: bob rebut.'] An act of rebutting; 
specifically, in law, an answer, sucli a-s a de- 
fendant makes to a plaintiff’s sarrejoindor. 
Compare surrebutter. 

recadency (rS-kii'don-si), «. [< re- + eaclenr;/. 
Cf. Ij. rcc Were, fall back: sec reeidivou.s.] Tile 
net of falling back or descending again ; re- 
lapse. [Rare.] 

Defection i.i apt to render many sincere progrcsslona In 
the first fervor suspected of unsoundiiess and recaderic!/. 
ir. Montar;ue, Devoute Essays, Address to the Court. 

recalcitrance (r£-kal'si-tr,ans), n. [< reealci- 
tran(t) + -ee.] Refusal of submisBion; obsti- 
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nate noncompliance or nonconformity; refrac- 
toriness. 

recalcitrant (re-kal'si-trant), a, [= iP. recal- 
citrant = lt.ricalcitranic, "< h.rccalcitran{t^)s, < 
rccaleitrare, kick back: see recalcitrate.] Re- 
fusing to submit; exhibiting repugnance or op- 
position; not submissive or compliant; refrac- 
tory. 

recalcitrate (re-kal'si-tr.at), ti.; pret. and pp. 
rccalcitratctl, ppr. recalcitrating. [< h. rccalci- 
tratns, pp. of rccaleitrare (> OP. rccalcitrcr, P. 
recalcitrcr = Sp. Pg. rccaleitrar = It. ricnlei- 
trarc), kick b:ick, deny access, < re-, back, -k 
calcitrarc, kick.] I. inirans. To show repng- 
nauco or resistance to something; refuse sub- 
mission or compliance; bo refractory. 

inierefore recaXcxlrate against th.at will 
lYom which tlie end can never be cut off? 

Ir. of Dante's Inferno, Jx. 01. 

II. trans. To kick .igainst; show repugnance 
or opi^osition to. [Rare.] 

The more heartily did one disdain his disdain, and re- 
enlciirate his tricks. Ve Quincey. 

recalcitration (ro-kal-si-tra'shon), n, [< recal- 
viirat*' + Tho act of recalcitrating; op- 

position; repugiiancc- 

Inwardly chtickling that thc^e symptoms of recalcitra- 
tion had not taken pl.acc until the fair inaiccontent was. 
as he mentally termed It, under liis thumb, Archlbalil 
coolly replied, “That (lie hills were none of his making." 

Scot/, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xH. 

recalesce (rc-ku-los'), v. i.: pret. and pp. rcca^ 
Icsccdf ]»pr. recalfscittg. i.rc-, again, + ca- 
Ic.'icercy grow hot, inceptive of calcrc^ho hot : see 
r^hV?.] To show renewed calcscencc; resume 
a state of glowing heat. 

recalescence (rc-ka-)cs'ens), w. [< rccnlcscc + 
-c»rr.] Renewed calesconco; reglow; specif- 
ically, in a phenomenon exhibited by 

iron as it cools gradually from a white heat 
{point of high ineandoscence): at cortnin tem- 
peratures, as at 1,000®, tho cooling scorns to be 
arrested, and the iron glows wore brilliantly 
for a short lime, it has also been found that certain 
other properties of the metal, magnetic and electrical, un- 
dergo.a sudden change at these points of rccalesccnce. 

recall (ro-kuF), v. i. [< rc* + 1. To 

call backfrom a distance; summon or cause to 
return or to be returned; bring back by a call, 
summons, or demand: as, to recall an ambassa- 
dor or a ship; wc cannot recall our lost j'outh. 
Tf Henry were reealVd to life again, 

‘ ’ * ' ncc a 

Shak. 


These news would cause him once more yield the ghost, 
'** k.» 1 ifci • ‘ 


cn. VI., i. 1. CO. 

At the expiration of six years he was smldcnly recalled 
to his native country by tbc death of his father. 

Prcfcott, Fcrd. ond Isa., 11. 6. 

2. To call back to mind or perception; renew 
tbe memory or exporienco of; bring again, as 
something fonucrly oxporienced. 

Ifow soon 

Would litghth recall high thoughts I 

.Milton, P. L., Iv. Oj. 

I recall It, not see It; 

Could vision be clearer? 

Loxrell, Foiinlalii of Youtli. 

3. To revoke; take back, as something given 
or parted 4%ith; countennand; abrogate; can- 
cel: as, to rccuH a decree or nn order; Xorccall 
an edition of a book. 

Passed sentence may not be recall’d. 

Shak., a of E., I. 1. 148. 

The doorc of grace tiirncs upon smooth hinges wide 
opening to send out ; but soon shutting to recall the pro- 
cioTJB oilers of mercy to n nation. 

Milton, Chiircli-Govermncnt, I. 7. 

Tlie Gods (licinstdvcs cannot rceall tliclr gifts. 

Tennyson, Tithonus. 
=Syn. 3. Pecant. Abjure, etc. (see renoxmcc); Pepeal, 
Pesand, etc. (see abolMt). 

recall (re-kiir), n. [< recall, v.] 1. A calling 
back; a summonK to return ; a demand for re- 
appearance, as of a performer after he has left 
the stage (usually indicated bj‘ long-continued 
apphu.se): aa, the rcca// of an ambassador; tho 
recall of an actor. — 2. A calling back to mind ; 
tho act of summoning up tho memory of some- 
thing; a bringing back from tho past. 

Tlic recall, resuscitation, or reproduction of Ideas al- 
ready formed takes place occordlng to lixed laws, and not 
at random. Mind, XII. ICI. 

3. Revocation; countermand; retraction; ab- 
rogation. 

Those Indulgent laws 

Win not he now vouchsafed ; other decrees 
Against tliec arc gone forth wltliout recall. 

Milioxx, P. L., V. 885. 

'Tis done, and, since 'tls done, 'Us past recall. 

Dryden, Spanish Friar, Hi. 3. 


recapitulation 

4. A musical call played on a drum, bugle, or 
trumpet to stimmon back soldiers to the ranks 
or to camp. — 5. A signal-flag used to recall a 
boat to a ship. 

recallable (re-kril'a-bl), a. [< recall 4* -able.'] 
Capable of being recalled, in any sense. 

Delegates recallable at pleasure. Madison. 

The glow of a gorgeous sunset continues to be recalla- 
ble long after faintly coloured scenes of the same date have 
been forgotten. II. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 99. 

recallment, recalment (re-kfil'ment), n. [< 
recall -k -ment.] Tho act of recalling, or the 
state of heing recalled. [Rare.] 

I followed after. 

And asked, as n pracc, what it all meant? 

If she wished not the rash deed’s recalment? 

Browning, The Glove. 

recant (re-kant'), v. [< OP. rccantcr, rcclian- 
tcr, sing again, = Pr. rcchantar = Pg. rccantar 
= It. ricantarc, sing again, < L. recantarc, sing 
hack, reecho, also sing again, repeatin singing, 
recant, recall, revoke, charm hack or away, < 
rc-, hack, -k canfnrc, sing: sbb chant smi can fi.] 

1. trans. It. To sing over again; utter repeat- 
edly in song. 

They were wont ever after in their wedding songs to 
recant and resound this namc^Thalassius. 

Holland, tr. of Plutarch, p. 704. 

2. To unsay; contradict or withdraw foimally 
(something which one had previously assert- 
ed); renounce; disavow; retract: as, to rccaut 
one’s opinion or profession of faith. 

Which duko . . . did recant his former life. 

Fabxjan, Chron. (ed. Ellis), II. 712, an. 1653. 

We hauc another manner of speech much like to the x‘c- 
pentant, but doth not as the same recant or vnsay a word 
that hath bene said before. 

rnttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. 180. 
lie shall do this, or else I do recant 
Tlic pardon tliat I late pronounced here. 

Shak., M. of V., iv. 1. 891. 
=Syn. 2. Abjure, Forsitcar, etc. Sec renounce. 

II, intratis. To revoke a declaration or propo- 
sition; unsay what has been said; renounce or 
disavow an opinion or a dogma formerly main- 
tained ; especially, to announce fonnaily one’s 
abandonment of a religious belief. 

And many, for offering to maintain these Ceremonies, 
were cIlhcT punish’d or forced to recant. 

Paker, Chronicles, p. 804, 
It is against all precedent to burn 
Ono wJio recants; they mean to pardon me. 

Tennyson, Queen Mary, iv. 2. 

recantation (re-kan-ta'shpn), «. [= Sp. rc- 

canfaciou = Pg. recaniagtib = It. ricaniasionc; 
< L. as if *rccauiaiio(n-), < recantarc, recant: 
SCO recant.'] The act of recanting ; retraction ; 
espcciallj’, solemn renunciation or abjuration 
of a doctrine or religious system previously 
maintained, with acknowledgment that it is 
eiTonoous. 

Yuur lord and master did well to make his recantation. 

Shak., All’s Well, il. 3. IDS. 
Cranmor, it Is decided by the Council 
That you to-day shmild read your rccaiitntmu 
Peforu the people in St. Marj-'s Churcli. 

Tennyson, Queen ilnrj', iv. 2. 

recanter (ro-knn't6r), u. One who recants. 

The public body, which doth seldom 
Play tlie recnntcr. Shak, T. of A., v. 1. 149. 

recapacitate (rfi-kfi-pas'i-tati, c. t. [< re- 4- 
capavitaie.] ’Toqualifyngaiii; confer capacity 
on again. ISp. Atterbun/, To Bp. Trelawnoy. 

recapitulate (ro-kn-pit'fi-lat), v. [< LL. rrea- 
jiitulatus, pp. of recapitlilarc (> It. ricapitolarc 
z= Sp. Pg. I-T. rccapitular = F. rccapitnlcr), go 
over the main points of a thing again, < L. re-, 
again, + capitulnm, a head, main part, chapter 
(> ML. capitularc, capitulate): see cajntulatc.] 
I. trans. To repeat, as tlie principal things men- 
tioned in a preceding discourse, argument, or 
essay; give n summary of the principal facts, 
points, or arguments of; mention or relate in 
hrief. 

When they met, Temple began hy recapitulating whnt 
had passed at their Inst interview. 

Macaulay, Sir ’.Villiam Temple. 
=Syn. Jlecayrilulalc, llcpeat, liecilc, Jlchcarre, Beiterate. 
Jlccapitutate la a precise word, applying to tlie formal or 
exact naming of points that have been with some exact- 
ness named before : as, it is often well, after an extended 
argument, to rceapilulate tlie iicads. In this Itdiffers from 
repeat, recite, rehearee, whlcli are freer in their use. To 
reiterate is to s-ay a thing a second time or oftener. 

II. iiitraii.s. To repent in brief what has al- 
ready liocn said. 

recapitulation (re-ka-pit-u-lfi'shon), n. [< OP. 
rccapHutaeion, recapitulation, recapitulation 
= Sp. rccapitulacion = Pg. rccapiiula^So = It. 
ricajiitulneiunr, < LL. recaj)itulatio(n-) (teohni- 



recapitulation 

cal as trans. of Gr, ai'aKEda/.atuat^), < L. ycc(tpiiu~ 
laj'C, recapitulate : see recapitulate.'] 1. The 
act or process of recapitulating. 

D. Fcr. 'Were e’er two friends engrag’d In an adventure 
So intricate as we, and so capricious? 

D. Jid. Sure never in this world ; methinks it merits 
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receive 


Popular feeling Called for a dlaskcu^, or thorough re- 
cast. De Qitinecy, Homer, iii. 

recaulescence (re-ka-les'ens), h. [< re- + 
caulescen(t) + -ce.] In hot'.', the adnation of a 
petiole to a peduncle or aleafyhranch; a term 
of Schimper’s. 

A special Teca2ntutation. Elvira. iiL xecchet, r. A iliddle English form of reel;. 

2. In rlict., a summary or concise statement or recchelest, a. A Jliddle English form of rccl:- 
enumeration of the principal points or facts in less. 

a preceding discourse, argument, oressay. Also recede^ (re-sed'), r. pret. and pp. receded, 
auaceplialicosis, enumeration. See epanodos. ppr. j-cccfl/i’ifl. [< OF. recedcr, F. rcccder = It. 


Such earnest and hastie heapin" vp of speaches be made 
by way of recapitulation, which commonly is in the end of 
enery long tale and Oration, because the speaker seemes 
to make a collection of all the former materiali points, to 
binde them as it were in a bundle and lay them forth to en- 
force the cause. Puttenham, Arte of Eng. Poesie, p. IDS. 


recapitulative (re-ka-pit'u-lS-tiv), a. [< re- 
capitulate + -irc.] Of or pertaining to recapit- 
tdation; resulting from or characterized hy re- 
capitulation: giving a summary of the chief 
parts or points. 

It has been shown that these [rudimentary structures] 
are the last recapUxdaUve remnant of an independent 
series of structures developed outside the spore in the 
fern. yalurc, XLI. 31G. 

recapitulator (re-ka-pit'u-lii-tor), n. [< reca- 
pitulate + -o?'!.] One ^vho recapitulates, 
recapitulatory (re-ka-pit/u-lu-to-ri), n. [< re- 
capitulate + -orij.'] Of the nature of or con- 
taining recapitulation. 

This law is comprehensive and recapUulaiom (s.?, Itwere) 
of the rest concerning our neighbour, prescribing univer- 
sal justice toward him. £flrroir. Expos, of the Uccalogue. 

recaption (re-kap'sUon), a. [< ic- + cupf/oa ] 
The act of retaking; reprisal; m late, the retak- 
ing, without force or violence, of one’s own 
goods, chattels, uifo, or childi'eu from one who 
has taken them and wrongfully detains them. 
Also called reprisal — Writ of recaption, a writ to 
recover property taken by a second distress pending a re- 
plevin for a former distress for the same rent or service, 
recaptor (re-kap'tor), a. [< re- + captor.] Ouc 
wlio recapt'iu'es; diie who takes a prize which 
had been previously takeu. 


rcecdcre, < Ii. rcccdcrc, go back, withdraw, re 
treat, < re-, back, -f ccdcre, go: see cede.] 1. 
To move back; retreat; withdraw; fall away. 
The world receded from her rising view, 

Wlien heaven approach’d ns earthly tliing.s withdrew. 

Crahbe, Works, IV. ISO. 

2. To withdraw an affirmation, a belief, a de- 
mand, or the like ; turn back or aside. 

It is plain that the more you recede from your grounds, 
the weaker do you conclude. 

Paeon, Advancement of Learning, ii- SG9, 

3. Tobaveabackwardinclinatioii, slope, orten- 
deney: as, a rcecdinr; coast-line; a. rcccdinp chin. 
=SyiL 1. To retire, retrograde, give w.ay. Sccrctreatt. 

recede- (re-sed'), r. t. [< re- -h cede.] To cede 
back; gi-ant or yield to a former possessor : as, 
to recede conquered territory, 
recedence (re-se'dens), n. [< rccedcl^ -h -cnee.] 
Same as recession^. [Rare.] 

The beaded brown kelp deepens to bronze in , . . the 
wet, rich, pulpy recedence of the ebb. 

IIarper*s Staff., LXXII. 94. 

[Formerly also rccfif (the 
p beTug inserted in imitation of the E. original, 
andtbe properspelling being rcccif, like conceit, 
deceit) ; (a) < JIE. rcccit, rccctjt, rcceitc, receipt, 

d ✓ * n r\T\ 


5f. Reception; admittance; a granting of en- 
trance or admission. 

He wayted hj-m aboute, & ^vylde hit hym thoot, 

& sese no syngne of resette. 

Sir Gaicai/ne nnd the Grccti Knight (E. E. T. S.), L 21C4. 
Ther [in heaven) entres non to take reset, 

That hcres any spot. 

AlUtcratirc Poems (ed. Morris), i. lOCC. 

Come, cave, become my grave; come, death, and lend 
Peeeipt to me within thy bosom dark. 

Sir P. Sidnep, Arcadia, iil. 

6t. A place for the reception of persons or 
things; a jdace ’^’here anything is received or 
taken in; a station or a receptacle for lodg- 
ment. 

ilen ban made a lltylle Pcseci/t, besyde a Pylere of that 
Chirche, for to resceyve the Otfrj'nges of PilgrjTnes. 

3/nndcn7fc, Travels, p. 112- 
Go forth, tari* we not behjTid, 

Vnto som rcecit nye the wodes lyndc, 

Wlier we mow thys tyra recejmed to be. 

Pom. of Paricnay (E. E. T. S.), 1. 159. 
He sawLen . . . sitting at the receipt of custom [place 
of toll, H. X.\ Mark ii. 14. 

3Iemor>', the warder of the brain, 

Sliall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. ’ ShaTe.^ Macbeth, L 7. CO. 

7t. Power of recemng or taking in; extent of 
aecQmmodation ; fitness for holding or contain- 
ing. ■ 

llie foresaid ships were of anhuge and incredible capa- 
citie and receipt. UakluyVs Voyages, L 599. 

In things of great receipt with case wc prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none. 

Shak., Sonnets, ooLwi. 

Such be the capacity and receipt of the mind of man. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 9. 


Accountable receipt, 
etc. See reception. 


See aeeountaVlc. = SyiL Pecipe, 


recipe, < AF. remfe, OF. reecle, recej^e, retpite,^ receipt'Crf^et'), r. f, [^so in tecbnical legal 


recapture "(re-kap't^), u, [< re- + capture, «.] 
1. The act oi; retaCihg; particularly, fbe retak- 
ing of a prize or goods from a captor. — 2. That 
which is recaptured; a prize retaken, 
recapture (re-kap'tiir), v. t. [< re- -t- capture, 
1 '.] To capture back or again ; retake, partic- 
ularlv a prize which badbeen preriously taken, 
recarburization (re-kiir'bu-ri-za'sbon), n. [< 
rccarhurizc + -aiion.] The adding of carbon 
to take the place of that removed, 
recarburize (re-kiir'bu-riz), v. t. [< re- + car- 
httrizc.] To restore to (a metal) the carbon 
previously removed, especially in any metal- 
lurgical operation connected with the manu- 
facture of iron or steel. 

recamify (re-kiir'ni-fi), r. t. [< re- -b carnifi/.] 
To convert again into flesh. 

Looking upon them [a herd of kine] quietly grazing up 
and down, I fell to consider that the Flesh which is daily 
dish'd upon our Tables is but concocted Grass, which is 
recamified in our Stomachs and transmuted to another 
Flesh. Hoieell, Letters, ii. 50. 

recarriage (re-kar'aj), ?I. [< re- + carriagc,'\ 

A carrying back or again; repeated carriage. 

Another thing there is in our markets worthie to be 
looked vnto. and that is the recariage of graine from the 
same into lofts and sollars. 

Harrison, Descrip. of Eng., ii. 18 (Holinshed's Chron., !.)• 

recarry (re-kar'i), v. t. [< re- + enrri/.] To 
carrj- back, as in returning; carry again or in 
a reversed direction. 

When the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes,. . .pigeons 
are then related to carry and recarrif letters. 

/. ITatton, Complete Angler, L 1. 

recast (re-kast'), r. t. [< re- -b casfl.] 1. To 
throw again. 

In the midst of their running race they would cast and 
recast themselves from one to another horse. 

Flenrio, tr. of Montaigne, p. 155. 

2. To east or found again; as, to recast can- 
non. — 3. To cast or form anew; remodel; re- 
mold : as, to recast a poem. 

Your men of close application, though taking their 
terms from the common language, find tliemselves under 
a necessitv of recastinff them in a mould of their own. 

A. Tucker, Light of Nature, I. L 0. 
Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 

WhilUcr, “Ein Feste Burg ist unser Gott." 

4t. To cover anew with plaster: said of an old 
wall or building. — 5. To compute anew; re- 
calculate : as, to recast an account, 
recast (re-kast'), n. [< recast, r.] A fresh 
molding, arrangement, or modification, as of a 
work of art, a writing, etc. 


F. rcccttc = Pr. rcccpta = Sp. reccta = Pg. re- 
eeita = It. ricetta, f., receipt, recipe, < JEL. 
rcccpta, i., receipt, recipe, money received, 
a treasury, a right of pasture, lit. (sc. res, a 
thing) ‘ a thing received,’ fem. of L. rcccptns, 
pp. of recipere, receive; (6) in defs. 5 and 6, 
also reset (see rewtt), < ME. recet, reset, resset, 
resect, resate, < OF. recet, rcccit, rcccpi, reset, rc- 
goit, rcclict, rechict, etc., = Sp. rccepto = It. ri- 
cetto, m., a reti-eat, refuge, abode, asylum (see 
rcclicat), < h. rcccptns, m., a receiving, place of 
retreat, refuge, < recipere, pp. rcccptns, receive : 


use reset (see rescfl); < ME. recetten, reseten; 
from the noun: see receipt, ti.] If. To receive; 
harbor. 

And ge hit make, and that me greves, 

A den to reset inne theves. 

Ciirfor .ViimJf, MS. Coll. Trin. Cantab., f. Dl. (nalliieeU.) 
My lorde hym rccetted in hys castcll 
For the dewkys dethe oton, 

IIS. Cantab., Ff. U. 3S, f. 220. tnaUimll.) 

2. To give a receipt for; acknowledge in 
writing the payment of: as, to receipt a bUl 
(usually by writing upon tho_ bill “Received 


see receive. Cf. rescfi and rec/icnt, doublets of and the creditoris signature). 


recc(/)f ; cf. also rocep/.] 1. ^ receiptable (re-se'ta-bl), a. [<rcr<?(i>< + 

that whicli IS received by transfei, the amount receipted; foi’whicbareceir»t 

or quantity of what is received from other . . -P ^ ’ 

hands: as, the receipts of cotton at a port. 

Three parts of that receipt I had for'Calais 
Disbursed I duly to Ids highness’ soldiers. 

Shak., Rich, n., i. 1. 120. 

He wintered for tlie second time in Dublin ; where Ids 
own pieces, and Macklin’s ** Ix)ve-a-la-Mode,” brought 
great receipts to Crow-Street theatre. 

ir. Cooke, Memoirs of S. Foote, I. 51. 


may be granted. 

receipt-book (re-set'buk), ii. A book contain- 
ing receipts, in’eitber sense 3 or sense 4. 
receiptment (re-set'ment), ii. [< receipt -b 
-ment.] In old 'Eng. law, the receiving or har- 
boring of a felon with knowledge on the part 
of the harborer of the commission of a felony. 
Bnrrill. i -, r> 

2. The act or state of receiving by transfer or receiptor (re-se'tor), n. [< receipt + -ori.] One 

• • ■ . ■.•-1 f_ j. -who gives a receipt; specifically, in mir, a per- 

son to whom property is bailed by .an officer, 
who has attached it'npon mesne process, to 
answer to the exigency of the writ and satisfy 
the judgment, the obligation of the receiptor 
being to have it forthcoming on demand. 
Jfharton. 

receitt, n. A former spelling of receipt (and of 
the ultimately identical rcchcat). 

3. A written acknowledgment of having re- receivability (re-se-va-bil'j-ti), n. [< receirahlc 
ceived something specified, with date, source, -b -itp (see -bili'tg).] The quality of being re- 
signature, and such other particulars as the ceiva’ble. Imp. Diet. 

case requires. A receipt may be for something re- recsivablB (re-se'va-bl), «.■’.*[< F. rcccvahle (cf. 
ceived ns a trust or a purchase, or for money or other recchirel = It. riccvcvolc), receivable; as re- 

y->T> in full T»n\TnPnf nf ^ n ^ r-i . 


transmission ; a taking of that which is _ de- 
livered or passed over; a getting or obtaining: 
as, the receipt of money or of a letter; ho is in 
the receipt of a good income. 

Christ in ns is that receipt of the E,aroc medicine where- 
by we are even' one particularly cured. 

Booker, Eccles. Polity, v. 55. 

Villain, thou did’st deny the gold’s receipt. 

Shak., C. of £., u. 2. 17. 


ccire + -able.] 1. Capable of being received; 
fit for reception or acceptance. — 2. Awaiting 
receipt of payment; that is to bo paid: as, 
bills receivable. See bill payable, bill rcccirable, 
under bill^. 

I’eceivablenfcoo v-v — -a 

acter of being receivable; capability of being 


ahiable thing taken cither in part or in full pajinent of 
a debt. At common law a mere unsealed receipt, though 
expressed to be in full for a debt, does not by its own 
force operate to discharge the debt if the payment in fact 
be of a part only. A receipt is not deemed a contract 
within the rule that a written coutract cannot be varied 

4 " "a fo'^ula or prescription for the making of re^rvableness G’f-sS'va-W-^^^^^^ The char- 
something, or the produehon of some effect, aciei ui ». 

a statement of that which is to be taken or done nn reeeircd -niir 

for some purpose: distinguished from recipe by receive (re-..^ ), ^p . , TT’ ree’enre ' 

tbecomm'’ou'?estrietionofthatwordtomodieal 

sceyven, resayvenj rcsavcuj(. OF,rccevcr, rcccroir, 
recoivre, F. recevoir = Pr. rccehrc = Sp. rcclhir 
= Pg. rccchcr = It. riccvcrc, receive, < L. red- 
jycre, pp. rcccptns, take back, get back, regain, 


or related uses: as, a receipt for a pudding; a 
receipt for gaining populanty. 

Come, sir, the sight of Golde 
Is the most sweet rcccU for melancholy, 

And will reniiie your spirits. 

Hdiicood, Woman Killed with Kindness 0^ orks. ed. Pear* 
[son, 1674, II. 107X 

We have the receipt of fem-secd, we walk invisible. 

Shak., 1 Hen. IV., u. 1. OC. 

Ko Peccipt can Human-kind relieve, 

Doom'd to decrepit Age without Reprieve. 

ConfpvvCf tr. of Grid’s Art of Love. 


recover, take to oneself, admit, accept, receive, 
take in, assume, allow, etc.. < re-, back, + ca- 
perc, take: see cajiacious. Cf. conceive, deceive, 
perceive. Hence ult. (from the L. verb) receipt, 
receptacle, recipe, etc.] I, trans. I..T 0 take 
from a source or agency of transmission; get 



receive 

"by transfer: as, to rcce/rc money or a letter; to 
Tfrrivr 

TlMyli'liW Ornj'Frhrs, that will not be Fcen to«Cfir^ 
biihi > til' ni - \ es, but have others to rcccltc for thcin. 

Lntlmer, 5th Sermon bcf. Edw. VI., I5t0. 
Son rtincmlMT that thou In thy lifetime receitcdst thv 
po'xl thin;:?, atid likewise Lazarus evil things. 

Luke xvi, 25. 

2. To take or from a primary source; as, 
Uf T' rfii'c favors or a good education ; to receive 
aii -inprcssion, a wound, or a slior-k. 

not thy i ose court-odour from me? 

Shak., T., iv. 4. 757. 
Thf- i'JL.i of ‘■■ilidity nc rcccitc l«y our touch. Locl-e 
>nnn u. or Lteton ever paw a Jliissulman, evcejit to 
rnc .rul r '•■'I . blo\\ «: oii some Syrian tlr-M of liattle. 

Mctcnvlny, Von llanh'-’s Hist. I'opes. 

3. to t.ikc noiioo of on coming or aiJiicaring : 

gi'M'f Ui‘- ndvout of; salute or treat upon ap- 
proiK'h: to rr reive iin actor with applause: 

To rrrrii-f news joyfully. 

To 5Ve-'trriyn«itur the kync be water did plide. 
^Voi^hjpfullv rcfaf/L'id with iirocc=«ion in fret’t, 
JU^ni/Hd with reverence, Id's «kMvte notdcnyc. 

MS. £!U. Ilcfj. 17 D. .\v. {llnUurdl) 
My f.ither was received with open arms hy all his old 
friends. Lady Holland, Sydney Smitli, vi. 

4. To take or eon.sider favorably; admit a^ 
credible, ivortliy, acceptable, ctC\ ; give ad- 
mission or recognition to: as, to nccivc a per- 
son into one’s friendship ; n received authority. 

"What he hath seen and heard, that he tcstifleth ; and 
no man rccciveth his testimony. ,Tohn iii. 32. 

He is a Gentleman mreeciv'd, so courted, and so trusted. 

Steele, Tcmler Husband, i 1. 
Everj’ person who should now leave received opinions 
. . . might be regarded as a chimerical projector. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 4. 

5. To admit for intercourse or entertainment; 
grant audience or welcome to; give a friendly 
reception to: as, to receive an ambassador or 
guests. 

The quen with hire conipanie com him a-3ens, 
iV: rmeyucd as reall ns swiche rinkes oust. 

William of Palernc (E. E, T. S.), 1. 3939. 
It was so fre that Men resceyved there alio manere of 
Fugityfesof otlier places for liere f:\y\ Uedls. 

Mamleiillc, Travels, p. CG. 
They kindled a Arc, and received us every one, because 
of the present rain, and because of the cold. Acts xxviii. 2. 

6. To take in or on; give entraucc* to; hold; 
contain; have capacity for: ns, a bo.x to re- 
ceive contributions. 

The brnsen altar that was before the Lord was too little 
to receive the burnt offerings. 1 Ki. viii, 01. 

This cave, fashion’d 
By provident Nature in this solid rock 
To be a den for beasts, alone receives me. 

Seati. and FI., Knight of ifalta, iv. l. 
7t. To perceive; comprehend; take into the 
mind. 

To be received plain, I’ll speak more gross. 

Shak., M. for 51., ii. 4. 82. 
8. In law: (a) To take by transfer in a crimi- 
nal manner; accept the custody or possession 
of from a known thief: as, to receive stolen 
goods. 

You niiist restore all stoln goods you receiv’d. 

Fletcher {and another). Love's Cure, v. S. 

(/>) To admit as pertinent; take into consider- 
ation; permit the reception of: as, the court 
refused to receive the evidence, and ordered it 
to bo stricken out.— To receive the canvast. See 
canvan.^To receive the coif. See (W/. = Syn. l and 
2. Ilcccivc, Take, xiccept. These words are in the order 
of strength in regard to the willingness with which the 
thing ill question is received, etc., but none of them is 
warm. One may recciec a letter, a challenge to a duel, a 
remittance, detriment, or a wound: the word thus may be 
wholly neuter. One may take cold, but, more ohen, take 
that which he might refuse, as a present, a bribe, offense, 
a pinch of snuff, or an orange. One may accept one’s fate, 
but even then the word means a mental consent, a move- 
ment of mind ; more often it means to receive with some 
willingness, as to accept a proposition, an invitation, or an 
offer. An offer, etc., may be received and not accepted. 

II. inirans. 1. To t)e a receiver ov recipient; 
come into custody or possession of something 
by transfer. 

Eveiy one shall receive of thy words. Dent, xxxiii. 3. 
Freely ye have received, freely give. 5Iat. x. 8. 

2. To give, or take part in holding, a reception ; 
greet and entertain visitors, especially at cer- 
tain fixed times. 

As this name was called theperson presented advanced, 
bowed first to the prince and then separately to the two 
members of the royal family who were receiving with him. 

T. C. Crawford, English Life, p. 38. 

received (re-sevd'), a. In entom.^ projecting be- 
tween other pnrts.— Received scutellum, a scutel- 
Inm which lies between the bases of the elytra, as in most 
beetles. 
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receivedness (re-se'ved-nes), n. The stfite of 
being received; general allowance or belief. 

Others will, upon account of the reectvcduc/if of this 
opinion, think it rather worth to be examined, than ac- 
quiesced in. Foyle. 

receiver (re-se'ver), n. [Early mod. E. also 
rercivcry rchcavcr; K ME. rcsavcVf rcccyvoi(i\< 
OF. rcccvourj rcccvcur., F. reccvcifi\ < rcccvoir, 
receive: see rrcc/rr.] 1. One who orthat wliieh 
receives, in any general sense; a recipient; a 
receptacle ; a taker or container of anN'thing 
tran'^mitted: as. a receiver of taxe-^; a receiver 
for odds and ends. 

We arc receivers through grace and iiicrc>, authors 
tlirougli merit and desert wc are not, of our o\mi salva- 
tion Hooker, Ecclcs. Tolitj, v., App. 1. 

But in this thankless World flic Givers 

Are einy d ev’n b} the Heceivcrs. 

Conley, I’indaiic Odes, i. 11. 

Tills invention covers a combined grass receiver and 
dumper to catch and carrj thegr.isswliile the lawn mower 
is being operated. Sd. Amcr., N. S., IJCII. 3G4. 

2. An officer appointed toreceive public money; 
a treu'^iircr ; specitically, a person appointed by 
a conrt of equity or other judicial tribunal to 
take, pending litigation, the custody and man- 
agement or di'ifiosal of property in controversy’, 
or to receive the rents and profits of land or the 
produce of other property. — 3. One who, for 
puiposes of profit or concealment, takes stolen 
goods from a thief, knowing them to be stolen, 
thus making himself a party to the crime. 

tVere there noe rcceav^r.f, there would be noc theeves. 

Spenser, State of Ireland. 

4. In ehciit.: (o) A vessel for receiving and con- 
taining the product of distillation, (h) A vessel 
for receiving and containing gases. — 5. The 
glass vessel placed on the plate of an air-pump, 
in order to be exhausted of air: so named be- 
cause it is the recipient of those things on which 
experiments are made. See air-pump. — 6. Tlie 
receiving magnet of an electric telegraph, the 
receiving apparatus of a telephone, or the like. 
—Exhausted receiver. See exhaust.^ Florentine re- 
ceiver, Sec Florentine.— Knitting-needle receiver, an 
apparatus consisting of a magnetizing coil with a knit ting- 
needle in its axis, used by Reis as a telephonic receiver. The 
action of this receiver depends on Page s discovery that an 
ii on bar gives a sharp click when magnetized ; the rapid 
succession of clicks in the receiver, corresponding to the 
successive make-and-breaks of the Reis transmitter, repro- 
duces the sound.— Mall-hag receiver and discharger. 
See Jnat7-ca/c/ier.— Receiver and manager. See nmn- 
a/7<‘r,4.— Receiver of the fines, formerly, in England, an 
officer who received the money of all such as compouiuled 
with the crown on original writs sued out of Chancciy.— 
Receiver’s certificates, evidences of debt, issued by a 
receiver of properly in litigation, for tlie discharge of ob- 
ligations iiicuiTed in the management of it. to be redeemed 
out of its proceeds when finally disposed of or l estovcd to 
its owners. Such certificates may be authorized by the 
proper court, and made a lien upon the property, w hen tlie 
expenses connected with it cannot be othertvise met witli- 
out detriment.— Receivers of wreck, officers appointed 
by the British Board of Trade for the preservation of 
wreck, etc., for (he benefit of the shipping interests. They 
were formerly called receivers of droits of admiralty. 

receiver-general (re-se'ver-jen'e-r.al), In 
some countries or states, an officer w’bo receives 
the public revenues in general or in a particu- 
lar territory: in some of the United States, an 
additional title of the State treasurer, 
receivership (re-se'vdr-ship), «. [< receiver + 

-shipf] The office of a receiver of public 
money, or of money or other property in liti- 
gation ; the collection and care of funds await- 
ing final distribution by legal process, 
receiving (re-se'\ing), u. [< ME. recetjvinf]; 
verbal n. oi receive, r.] The act of one who 

receives, in any sense of that verb Receiving 

apparatus or instrument, in teleg., any appliance used 
at a telegraph-station, by the action of which the signals 
transmitted from another station are rendered perceptible 
to any of the senses of tlic receiving operator. — Receiv- 
ing tubes of the kidney, the straight tubules of the 
kidney. 

receiving-house (re-se'viug-hous), «. A house 
wliere letters or parcels arc received for trans- 
mission; a place of deposit for things to be 
forwarded; a depot. [Great Britain.] 
receiving-magnet (rf-se'ving-mag^net), «. See 
magnet. 

receiving-office (re-se'\ing-of^is), n. In Great 
Britain, a braneli post-office where letters, par- 
cels, etc., maj’ be posted, but from which no 
delivery is made to persons addressed, 
receiving-ship (re-se'^riug-ship). n. A ship 
stationed permanently in a harbor to receive 
recruits for tho navy uutil they can be trans- 
ferred to a cruising ship, 
receiving-tomb (re-se'\ing-t6ra), n. Same as 
receiving-vault. 

receiving-vault (re-se'ving-valt), n. A build- 
ing or other structure in which the bodies of 
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the dead may be placed temporarily wlieii it is 
impossible or inconvenient to inter them in tho 
usual manner. 

recency (rO'sen-si), n. [< ML. rcccniia, < L. 
rfcca(f-)s‘, new. fresh: see rcccntf] Tho state 
or quality of being recent; receutuess; new- 
ness; lateness-; freshness. 

So also a scirrhns in its recency, whilst it is lu It.s aug- 
ment, requireth milder applications than the contlrmed 
or iinetcratc one. Wiseman, Surgerj', i. 19. 

An impression of recency is given which some minds 
are clearly unable to shake off. 

Maine, Early Law and Custom, p. IDS. 

recense (re-sens')? pret. and pp. rcccu.^rd, 
PI>r. rcccnting. [< OF. rrcca.vcr, number, count, 
peimse, muster, review, F. revenser, number, 
t«ike the census of. = Pi*, rcccnsar = Pg. rcccn- 
s<ar, examine, sun'oj’, < L. rccoiscrc, recount, 
examine closel}’, review, muster, re\'ise, etc., < 
rc-f again. + ccnscrc, think, deem, judge: see 
cr;?5?/5.] To review ; revise. [Rare.] 

Sixtus and Clemens, at a vast expcncc, had an assembly 
of learned divines to recense and adjust the Latin Vulgate. 

Bentley. 

recension (re-sen'shou), n. [< F. recension, < 

L. rcccnsio{n-), an enumeration, reviewing, re- 
cension, < rcccnscrc, re5’iew: see recense.] 1. 
Review; examination; enumeration. [Obsolete 
or rare.] 

In this recension of montlily flowers, it is to he under- 
stood for the whole period that any flower continues, 
from its first appearing to its final withering. 

Evelyn, Calendarium Hortense, Januarj*. 

2. A critical or methodical re\dsion, as of the 
text of a book or document; alteration of a 
text according to some authority, standard, or 
principle ; a reediting or system*atic reWsal. 

He who . . . spends nine years in the elaboration and 
recension of iiis book . . . will find that he conies too late. 

G. P. Marsh, Lects. on Eng. Lang., xxi. 

3. A text established by critical or systematic 
revision; an edited version. 

The genuine ballad-book thus published w’as so success- 
ful that in less than ten years three editions or recoisions 
of it appeared. Ticknor, Span. Lit., 1. 115. 

Using the ancient versions in this way, we can recover 
a recension (or rccensioris) difTcring more or less widely 
from that represented by the traditional Hebrew text. 

Contemporary Pcv., L. 60:i. 

4. A critical examination, as of a book; a re- 
view; a critique. 

He was . . . bitterly convinced that his old acquain- 
tance Carp had been tlie writer of that depreciatory reci»»- 
rion which was kept locked in a small drawer of Mr. Cn- 
saubon’s desk, and also in a small dark closet of his verbal 
memorj*. George Eliot, 5Iiddlemarch, xxi.v. 

recensionist (re-sen'shon-ist), a. [< recension 
■f .] One who reviews or revises, as tho text 
of an ancient author; an editor, 
recent (re'sent), «. [< OF. recent, F. recent = 
Pr. recent =”Sp. rccicntc = Pg. It. rcccntc^ < L. 
rccen{t-)s, fresh, new ; (r/) in one \’iew, < re- + 
-ccn{t-)s, supposed to be allied to W. ajnt, first, 
earliest, Skt. kanvjCihs, smaller, 1‘anisiha, small- 
est (cf. Russ. po-c/iiHoff, begin): {h) in another 
view, orig. ppr. from a root *rec = Zend -y/ ra^, 
come (cf. rcccns a victoria, ‘just coining from a 
victory’; Bhodo rccenfes Bomam vcncrunf, ‘they 
came to Rome just from Rhodes,’ etc. : see def. 
5).] 1, Of or pertaining to time just before 

the present; not long past in occurrence or 
e.xistence; lately happening or being; newly 
appearing, done, or made: as, recent events; 
recent importations; recent memories; recent 
news; a recent speech. — 2. Of modern date, 
absolutely or relatively; not of primitive or 
remote origin; belonging to or occiuring 
times not far removed. — 3. Still fresh in quality^* 
or existence; not old or degenerate; unchanged 1 
by time: said of things liable to rapid change, v 
as newly gathered plants or specimens in nat- 
ural history. 

Tlie odour [of essential oils] is seldom as pleasant as that 
of the recent plant. Urc, Diet., III. 450. 

4. lu gcol., of or pertaining to the epoch re- 
garded as the present from a g'^ological jjoint 
of view, strata so called contain few, if any, fossils be- 
longing to extinct species. Thealluvialfoimati'-nsin the 
valleys are generally of recent formation, a« well as most 
of the snpcrllcial detrital material. The deposits which 
belong to the Post-tertiarj', or whicli are more recent than 
the Tertiar}-, are with difticulty classified, except for pur- 
poses of local geologj-. In glaciated legions, the traces 
of the formiT presence of ice adds variety to the phenom- 
ena, and complexity to the classification, of the various 
forms of detrital material The existence of ^e^5’ ancient 
remains and vorks of man is a further element of inter- 
est in the geology- of the recent formations. 

5. Lately come; uot long removed or sepa- 
rated. [Poetical and rare.] 



recent 

Shall I not think that, ^vith disorder’d charms, 

All heav’n beholds me recent from thy arms? 

Pope, Iliad, xiv. 3S2. 

Amphitiyon recent from the nether sphere. 

Leu'is, tr. of Statius's Tliebaid, viiL 
= Syn. 1. Late, Frcfth, etc. See new. 
recently (re'sent-li), adv. At a recent time; 
newly; lately; freshly; not long since: as, 
advices recently received; a rcccntJy'buWt 
or repaired; an isle recently discovered, 
recentness (re'sent-nes), n. The state or qual- 
ity of being recent; newness; freshness; re- 
cency; lateness of origin or occurrence: as, 
the rcccntncss of alluvial land ; the recentness of 
news or of events. 

recept (re'sept), n. [< L. rcccptum, neut. of 
rcccptus, pp. of reciperc, receive: see receive, 
Ct. rcceijyt.'] That which is received; especial- 
ly, something taken into the mind from an ex- 
ternal source; an idea derived from observa- 
tion. [Kecent.] 

The bridge between recept and concept is equally im- 
passable as that between percept and concept. 

Athen/enm, I(o. 3193, p. 12. 

receptacle (re-sep'ta-kl, formerly also res'ep- 
ta-kl), 72. [< OF. reccptaclcj F, receptacle = Pr. 

receptacle = Sp. receptdculo = Pg. reccptacnlo 
= It. ricettacolo, recettaculo, < L. reccptaculnm^ 
a receptacle, place to receive or store things 
in, < rccipcrej pp. receptns^ receive, hold, con- 
tain: see receive,^ 1. That which receives or 
holds anjiihing for rest or deposit; a storing- 
place; a repository; a container; any space, 
open or closed, that serves for reception and 
keeping. 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 

Where, for these many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried ancestors ai’e pack’d. 

Shak., R. and J., iv. 3. 39. 

Least his neighbor's countrey might be an harhorugh 
or receptacle of his foes and nduersariea. 

Uall, Edw. III., an. 10. 
2. In hot. : (n) In a single flower, the more or 
loss enlarged and peculiarly developed apex of 
the peduncle or pedicel, u^on which all the or- 
gans of the flower are directly or indirectly 



borne : the Linntcan and usual name : same as 
the more speeifle and proper torus of De Can- 
dolle and the tlininm us of Tournefort. The recep- 
tacle varies in size and texture. In form it maj’ be convex 
or conical (as most often), elongated, as in Magnolia, oricon- 
cave, as in the rose ; it may develop into a stipe, gynohase, 
disk, carpophore, or hypanthiiun (see these words), or it 
may greatly enlarge in fruit, as in the strawberry. As be- 
longing to a single ilower, sometimes termed proper recep- 
tacle. (),) lu an inflorescence, the axis or raehis 
of a head or other short dense cluster; most 
often, the expanded disk-like summit of the pe- 
duncle in Composite (dandelion, etc.), on which 
are borne the florets of the head, suiTounded by 
an involucre of bracts ; a clinauthium. In con- 
trast with the above, sometimes called common 
rcccptadc. (c) In an ovary, same as placenta, 4. 
(ri) Among crvptogams — (1) In the vascular 
class, the placenta. (2) In Marcliantiacea:, 
one of the umbrella-like brandies of the thal- 
lus, upon which the reproductive organs are 
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borne. (3) In Fucacere, a part of the thallus in 
which coneeptacles (see conceptaclc) are con- 
gregated. They are either terminal portions of 
branches or parts sustained above water by air- 
bladders. (4) In J’l/iipi, sometimes same as s/ro- 
ma; in Ascomycetes, same as pycnidium, 1 (also 
the stalk of a diseocarp); in Flialloidae, the 
inner part of the sporophoro, supporting the 
gleba. (5) In lichens, the cup containing the 
soredia. The term has some other analogous 
applications. — 3. In zodl. and anat., a part or 
an organ which receives and contains or detains 
a secretion ; a receptaculum : as, the gall-blad- 
der is the rcccptadc of the bile, 
receptacula, «. Plural of rcceptaculmn. 
receptacular (re-sep-tak'u-liir), a. [= F. rc- 
cepitaculairc, < L. rcccptacuhim, a reeoptaelo; 
see rcccptacle.1 1. In hot., of or pertaining to 
a reoeptaele. — 2. In rodV. and anat., serving 
as a receptacle or reservoir; pertaining to a 
receptaculum. 

receptaculite (re-sep-tak''u-lit), n. [< NL. Fe- 
ceptaciilHcs.'] A fossil of the genus Beccjita- 
culitcs. 

Receptaculites (re-sep-tak-u-li'tez), n. [NL. 
(Defrance, 1827), < L. rcccptacuhim, a recepta- 
cle (see rcccptadc), -1- -ites (see -itc"^).) The 
typical genus of Bcccptaculitida;. 
Eeceptaculitidse (re-sep-tak-ft-lit'i-de), n. pi. 
[NL., < Receptaculites + -iVte.] A f.imily of 
fossil organisms, typified by tho genus Rceepta- 
culitcs, of a very doubtful nature. They have been 
referred by many to the silicioos sponges; but the skele- 
ton was originally calcareous, and the silicions examples 
are the result of fossUization. They are of a spherical or 
pyriform shape, with a central closed cavity and an upper 
and lower pole, and the wall is composed of pillar-likc 
spicules at right angles to the surface and expanded at 
their outer ends into rhomboidal summit-plates forming 
a mosaic-like outer layer. The species lived in the seas 
of tlie Silurian and Devonian epochs. Also called Rcccpta’ 
culid/t. 

receptaculum (re-scp-tak'u-lum), n. ; pi. recep- 
tacula (-lii). [L.: see receptacle.'} In zooL, 

anat,, and* bot., a receptacle; a reservoir of 
fluid ; a saccular or vesicular organ to receive 
andretain afluid.— Receptaculum ctiyli.a dilatation 
of the thoracic duct, situated upon the body of the first 
or second lumbar vertebra, into which the lymphatics of 
the lower extremities and the lacteals of the intestine 
discharge. Also called reccptacnlum Pecqneti, cUtern or 
reservoir of Pecquet, «ac.— Recoptaculum ganglii 

petrosi, a depression in the lower border of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, for the lodgment of the pe- 
trous ganglion.— Receptaculum PecquetL Same as 
rtfc<ytac«h 2 »nc/ii/fi.— Receptaculum seminls.in zool., a 
spermatiieca In the female; any kind of seminal vesicle 
which may receive semen from the male and store it up. 
See cut under Xcmatoidea. 

recepta^t (res'ep-ta-ri), a, and 72. [= OF. 
rcccptaire = Sp. rcceiario = It. ricettario, a 
book of prescriptions or receipts, < !ML. *rc- 
ceptarius, adj. (as a noun rcceptarius, m., a 
receiver, collector), < rcccpta, a receipt, pre- 
scription: see receipt.} 1. u. Commonly re- 
ceived or accepted but not proved; uncertain. 
[Rare.] 

Baptista Porta, in whose works, although there be con- 
tained many excellent things, and verified upon his own 
experience, yet are there many also 7ccepiar}i and sucli as 
will not endure the test. Sir T. Lroxvne, Vulg. Err., i. 8. 

H. n. 1, A collection of receipts. 

lleccptaire IF.J, a receptary: a note of physical receits. 

Cotyrave. 

2. A thing commonly received but not proved ; 
an assumption; a postulate. [Rare.] 

>’or can they which behold the present state of things, 
and controversy of points so long received in divinity, con- 
demn our sober enquiries in the doubtful appertinnneies 
of arts and reccptarics of philosophy. 

Sir T. Drotvnc, Vulg. Err., To the Reader. 

receptibility (re-sep-ti-birj-ti), 72. [< F. rcccp- 
tibilite =zFg. rcceptibilidade = It. rcccttihilitd ; 
as 7’cceptible + -ity (see ability).} 1. The qual- 
ity of being receptible; receivableness. 

The peripatetick matter Is a pure unactuated power, 
and this conceited vacuum a mere receptibility. 

Glanville, Vanity of Dogmatizing, xvi. 

2j. Something that may be received or be- 
lieved in. Imj). Diet. 

receptible (re-sep'ti-bl), a. [< OF. receptible 
= Pg. rcccpiivel = It. recettibUe, < LL. rcccpti- 
bills, that may be acquired again, recoverable, 
< L. rccipci’c, pp. rcccptus, acquire, recover, re- 
ceive: see receive.} Capable of or suited for 
being received ; receivable. Imp. Diet. 
reception (re-sep'shon), n. [< iME. reception 
(in astrology), < OF’! reception, P. reception = 
Pr. rcccptio = Sp. reccpcion = Pg. recep^ao = It. 
ricezionc, recezione, < L. receptio(n-), a receiving, 
reception, < recipei'e, pp. rcccptus, receive: see 
receive.} 1. The act of receiving by transfer 


receptrix 

or delivery ; a taking into custody or possos^ion 
of something tendered or presented; an in- 
stance of receipt: as, the rcccjdion of an invi- 
tation; a taking into place, position, or ns^^o- 
ciation; admission to entrance or insertion; a 
taking or letting in: as, a groove or socket for 
the 7’C'cej7f2 0 72 of a handle; the reception of food 
in tho stomach; reception of a person into so- 
ciety. — 2. Admission into the mind; a taking 
into cognizance or consideration ; a granting 
of credence; acceptance: as, the reception of 
a doctiTne. 

God never intended to compel, but only to pcrsiUKlo, 
us itito a reception of divine truth. 

• Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, II. \ii. 
3. A receiving into audience, intercourse, or 
entertainment; treatment of a person on ap- 
proach or presentation; greeting or velcomc, 
as of a ^^sitor: as, a cordial reception. — 4. 
An occasion of ceremonious or complimentary 
reeting; an assemblage of persons to bo in- 
ividually received or gi’eeted by an enter- 
tainer or by a guest selected for special atten- 
tion: as, to give weekly receptions. 

He assembled all his train. 

Pretending so commanded, to consult 
About the great reception of their King, 

Thither to come. Milton, P. L., v. 7C9. 

5t. A retaking; recapture; recovery. 

He was right glad of the French King's reception of those 
Townes from Maximilian. Bacon, Hist. Hen. ^^[I., p, 44. 

6t. Power or capacity of recei\flng; receptiv- 
ity; suscepthflty. 

That were to extend 

His sentence beyond dust and nature’s law, 

By which all causes else, according still 
To the reception of their matter, act, 

Kot to the extent of their own sphere. 

Milton, P. L., X. £07. 
7. In astrol., the interchange of the dignities of 
two planets, owing to each being in the othePs 
house or exaltation. ^Syn. 1 and 3. Reception, Re- 
ceipt, Recipe. Reception is used of a person or a thing; 
as, he got a very giacious reception; receipt of a thing: 
as, the reception or, better, the receipt of news or a letter; 
recipe, in medicine or, latterly, in cooking, We say a re- 
ceipt or redpe for making a cake, a receipt for money paid, 
reception-room (rf-sep'shon-rdm), ? 2 . A room 
for the reception of visitors, 
receptive (re-sep'tiv), a. [< OF. rccoptifss Sp. 
Pg. rcccptiv’o = It. ricettivo, rcccttivo = G. rc- 
ceptiv, < NL, *7'cccptiv\(s, < L. reciperc, pp. rcccp- 
tus, receive : see receive.} Having the quality of 
or capacity for receiving, admitting, or taking 
in ; able to hold or contain. 

The soul being in this sort, ns it is active, perfected by 
love of that infinite good, shall, as it is receptive, be also 
perfected with tliose supernatural passions of joy, peace, 
and delight. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, 1. 11. 

To acquire knowledge is to receive an object within the 
spliere of our consciousness. The acquisitive faculty may 
therefore, also, be called a receptive faculty. 

.S'lV ir. Hamilton, Metaph., xxl. 

I am somehow receptive of tho great soul. . . . More 
and more the surges of everlasting nature enter Into me. 

Emerson, Essays, 1st ser., p. 2G9. 

The outer layer of rods and cones (bacillaiy) is un- 
doubtedly the true receptive layer. Le Conte, Sight, p. 58. 
Receptive power. See pOTteri.— Receptive spot, in 
hot., tlie hyaline spot in an obspliere at which the male 
gamete enters. Goehel. 

receptiveness (re-sep'tiv-nes), n. Power or 
readiness to receive ; receptivity. 

Jfnny of her opinions . . , seemed too decided under 
eveiy alteration to have been arrived at othenvise than hy 
a wifely ?(?ccpfii'e7ic&s. George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, iii. 

receptivity (re-sep-tiv'i-tik n. [= F. rceex)- 
tivitc = G. rccexdivUut, ^ NL. *reccjpthita{t-)s, < 
*rccc 2 )tivus, receptive : see rcccpiivc.) The state 
or property of being receptive ; ability to re- 
ceive or take in ; specifically, a natural passive 
power of the mind. 

We call sensibility the rcccptii'i’/y of the soul, or its power 
of receiving representations whenever it is in any wise af- 
fected. Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by Bliiller, p. 51. 

Objectivity, with subjectivity, causativity, plasticity, re- 
ceptivity, and several other kindred terms, have come into 
vogue, during the two last generations, through the inllu- 
ence of German philosophy and rcsthetics. 

F. Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 308. 

In our social system, so marked by the dovetailing of 
classes, the quality of receptivity for these influences . . . 
is raised to its maximum. Gladstone, Gleanings, I. 46. 

receptoryt (re-sep'to-ri), «. [iJAj.rcceptorius, 
fit for recehiig (neiit. rcccjitorium, a place of 
sbeltor), < L. redpere, pp. rcccptus, receive: 
see receive.'] A receptacle. Holland. 
receptrix (re-sep'triks), n. [< LL. rcccjitrix, 
fern, of receptor, a receiver, < L. reciperc, pp. 
receptns, receive: see receive.] In jdiysics, a 
djmamo-macbine used to transform back into 
mechanical energy the electrical energy pro- 



receptrix 

duccd by a generatrix; an electric motor. See 

(jrncratnx. 

receptual (re-sep'tu-al), a. [< L. rcceptus (re- 
cejytH-), a recoiling (see receipt, recept), + -a?.] 
Relating or pertaining to that wliich is received 
or taken in ; consisting or of the character of a 
rocept or recepts. [Recent.] 

The rtifference between a mind capable of however lim- 
itt I a de;n-ee of conceptual ideation and one having only 
re-'^'^uandeation is usually agreed to be the possession of 
Iji.ruage by the first, and its absence in the other. 

Science, XV. 00. 

leceptually (re-sep'tu-al-i), adv. In a recep- 
tual manner; by recei'nng or talcing in. [Re- 
cent.] 

Th'.rc then the denotative stage, in wliich the child 
n=.’5 nanuc by mere association. 

Science, XV, 00. 

recerceld (re-ser-se-lu'h [OF., al^o rcccrccllc, 
)p. of reccrcdcv, rccerccUer, curl up, curve, also 
mop, encircle, < re-, back, + ccrccler, hoop, en- 
circle, <_ co'oel, ccrccau, hoop, ring, < L. cir~ 
cclhf<f, dim. of circus, a ring: see circus.] In 
h^r.: (a) Curved at the ends more decidedly 
than in other forms, such as moline: noting 
a cross each end of t^’hich is diWded into two 
points rolled backward into a spiral. (?>) 
*Same as moline. 

recercelled (re-ser'scld), a. In her., same as 
rcccrceh\ 

recess (re-ses'), n. [< OF. reces, rcccz, a de- 
parture, retreat, recess (as of a school), setting 
(of a star), repose, = Sp. rcccso = Pg. It. rcccsso, 
recess, retreat, < L. rcccssus, a going back, re- 
treat, departure, also a retired' place, comer, 
retreat, etc,, < rcccdcrc, pp. rcccssus, recede, re- 
treat, etc.: see recede^.'] 1. The act of reced- 
ing, or going back or away; withdrawal; re- 
tirement: recession. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
ilen . . . have made too untimely a departure and too 
remote a rcecs? from particulars. 

Bacon, .\dvancemcnt of Learning, il, IW. 
Every day of sin, and evcr>' criminal act, is a degree of 
recess from the possibilities of heaven. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1833), I. 182. 
riiny hath an odd and remarkable passage concerning 
the death of men and animals upon the rrertr or ebb of 
the sea. Sir T. Browne, To a Friend. 

llie access of frost In the antumn, and its rcces? in the 
spring, do not seem to depend merely on the degree of 
cold. Jeferton, Xotes on Virginia (1787), p. 132. 

2f. A state nf being withdrawn or retired; se- 
clusion; privacy. 

In these are fairo parks or gardens call'd villas, being 
onely places of reer.ve and pleasure, at some distance from 
the streete?, yet ^^ithIn the walls. 

Evelyn, Dlarj-, May G, 1045. 
Good verse rrccM and solitude retjutres. Dryden. 

3. A time of withdrawal or retirement: an in- 
terval of release from occupation; specifically, 
a period of relief from attendance, as of a 
school, a jury, a legislative body, or other as- 
sembly; a temporary dismissal. 

Before the Kevolution the sessions of rarliamcnt were 
short and thencew< long, iiaeaulay. Sir WTlliam Temple. 

It was rccc’x as I passed by, and forty or fifty boys were 
creating such a hubbub In the school-yard. 

The Century, XXVIir. 12. 

4. A place of retirement or seclusion ; a remote 
or secret spot or situation ; a nook ; hence, a liid- 
den or ab.struse part of anj'thiiig: as, the re- 
cesses of a forest ; the recesses of philosophy. 

Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
Bec'‘r>. Milto.i, V. L., .vl. 304. 

I went to Dorking to sec Mr. Cliarlcs Howard's amphi- 
theatre, garden, or solitary recess, environed by a liill. 

Evelyn, Diarj-, Aug. 1, 

Every marj who pretends to be a scholar ora gentleman 
should . . , acquaint himself with a superficial scheme of 
all the sciences, . . . yet there Is no necessity for every 
man of learning to enter into their dinieultles and deep 
Tecesfx-s. Watts, Improvement of Jlind, I. xx. § 10 . 

Tlic pair 

Fr«'f|iient the still recesses of tlie realm 
Of Uela, and liold converse undisturb'd. 

.V. Arnold, Balder Dead. 

5. A receding space or inward indentation or 
depression in a lino of continuity; a niche, al- 
cove, or the like: as, a recess in a room for a 
window or a bed; a recess in a wall or the side 
of a hill. See cut under ambry. 

A bed which stood in a deep recess. Irviny. (Webster.) 
Inside the great portal at Koyunjik was a hall, ISO ft. 

In length by 42 in width, with a at each end, through 
'vhich access was obtained to two courtyards, one on the 
right and one on the left. J.Feri;usson,Uist. Arch., 1. 178. 

6. A treaty, law, decree, or contract embody- 
ing the results of a negotiation ; especially, a 
decree or law promulgated b}' the Diet of the 
old German empire, or by that of the Hanseatic 
League. — 7. In hot,, a sinus of a lobed leaf. — 
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8. In a)iai. and zool., a receding or hollowed- 
out part; a depression or sinus; a reeessus. 
— Contrariety of access and recess. Same as contra- 
riety of motion (which see, under contrariety ). — Lateral 
recess. See recesstts lateralis ventriculi quarti, under re- 
eesms . — Peritoneal recesses. Same os peritoneal fossic 
(which see, under jjmfoneaI).=Syn. 3. Prorogation, Disso- 
lution, etc. (see adjournment), intermission, respite.— 4. 
Pwetreat, nook, corner. 

recess (re-ses'), r. [< recess, u.] I. trans. 1. 
To mako a recess in ; form with a space sunk 
beyond the general surface : as, to recess a wall. 

Cutters for boring bars should be, if intended to be of 
standard size, recessed to fit the bar. 

J. Jtose, Pract. Machinist, p. 218. 
2. To place in a recess; form as a recess; make 
a recess of or for ; hence, to conceal in or as if 
in a recess. 

Behind the screen of his prodigious elbow you will be 
comfortablj' recessed from curious impcrtiiients. 

MtiS Edgewood, Manoiuvring, xiv. 

Tlie inscription is engraved on a recessed tablet, cut in 
the wall of tlie tunnel a few j'ards from its lower end. 

Isaac Taylor, Tlie Alphabet, I. 233. 

Tlie head of Zeus on these interesting coins is of the 
leonine type, with deeply recessed eye. 

B. r. Uead, llistori.a Numorum, p. 88. 
Recessed arch. SeenrcAi. 

ii. inirans. To take a recess; adjourn or 
separate for a short time: as. the convention 
rcrcs.^cd till the aftenioon. [(iolloq.] 
recessioni(i*o*seslFpn), n. [< F. recession, go- 
ing back, withdrawing, < L. rcccssio(n-), a go- 
ing back, receding, < rcccdcrc, recede: see re- 
cede^ aud iYorv.e.] 1. The act of receding or 
going back; withdrawal; retirement, as from 
a position reached or from a demand made. 

Our wandering thoughts in prayer are but the neglects 
of meditation, and recessions from that duty. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), I. 78. 
2. The state of being put back ; a position rela- 
tively withdrawn. 

But the error Is, of course, more fatal wlien much of the 
building is also concealed, as in the well-known case of 
the recession of the dome of St. Peter's. Buskin. 

recession- (re-seslFon), n, [< rc- + emton.] A 
cession or j^aiitiiigWck; retrocession: as, tho 
recession of conquered territory to its former 
sovereign. 

We believe a large sentiment In California would sup- 
port a bill for the recession (of the Yoseinito Park] to the 
United states. The Century, XXXIX. 475. 

recessional (re-sesh'qn-al), <?. and n. [< reces- 
sion^ + -a/. ] 1. a. Rbrtaining to or connected 
with recession, ora recoding movemeut, ns that 
of tho choir or con^egation at the close of a 
serrico: as, a recessional hymn. 

II. n. A hymn sung while tho clergy and 
choir are leaving n ehxirch at tho ond of a ser- 
vice of public worship. 

recessive (ro-se8'iv),rt. [< rccm + -irc.3 Teud- 
ingtoroeodc; receding; going back: used espe- 
cially of accent regarded as transfened or 
moved backward from the end toward the be- 
ginning of a word, in Creek grammar the accent is 
said to be recessive when it stands os far back from the 
end of the %vord as the laws of Greek accentuation per- 
mit — that is, on the antepenult If the ultimate is short, or 
on the penult if the ultimate is long, 
recessively (re-ses'iv-li), adv. In a recessive 
or retrograde manner; with a backward movo- 
niont or course. 

As she (GreeceJ passes rcccsnrcly from the grand Attic 
period to tlie Spartan, the Theban, the Macedonian, and 
the Asiatic. Edinburgh Bev., CLXIV. 404. 

reeessus (re-sos'us), pi. rcccssus. [L.: see 

rrcc6-5.] Iii anat. nnd zoiil., a recess Reeessus 

chlasmatls. Same as reeessus opticus . — RecCBSUS in- 
fraplnealls, a small cleft extending from the third ven- 
tricle Into the conarium. Also called rcntriculus conam*. 
— Reeessus infundibuli,the funnel-shaped cavity at the 
bottom of the third ventricle; the cavity of the infundi- 
bulum. -^Reeessus labyrlnthl. Same as ductus endo- 
lymphaticus (whicli see, under dHcfttq.—RecessUS late- 
ralis ventrtcuU quarti, the lateral recess of the fourth 
ventiicle, containing the lateral choroid plexus.— Re- 
cessus opticus, a I'-t-hapcd recces of the lloorof the third 
ventricle. In front of the infundibulum, bounded ante- 
riorly by the lamina tcrminuHs, posteriorly by the optic 
chhism Also c.alled rcccssus ehiasmatis. ilftViafconc*.— 
Reeessus prspontUls, a name given by wilder in 1831 
to the median pit formed by the overhanging of the front 
border of the pons Varolii. 

Rechabite (rek'a-bit), n. [= F. Rechahitc; < 
Jicchab, fatlier of Jouadab, who founded tho 
sect, 4 * -//(S.] A member of a dewish fam- 
ily and sect descended from I^echab, which, 
in obedience to tho command of Jouadab, re- 
fused to drink wino, build or live iu liouses, sow 
seed, or plant or own vineyards. Jer. xxxv. 
G, 7. Hence — 2. Atotal abstainer from strong 
drink. 

A Reehdbite poor Will must live, 

And drink of Adam's Ale. 

Prior, Wandering Pilgrim. 
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3. A member of a society composed of total 
abstainers from intoxicating drinks, called the 
Independent Order of Rechabites. 
Rechabitism (rek'a-bi-tizm), n. [< Rechahitc 
■f-is/M.] 1. The practice of the ancient Recha- 
bites inrespect to abstinence from strong drink. 

The praises of Bcehabitism afford just as good an oppor- 
tunity for the exliibition of sportive fancy and a lively 
humor as lyrical panegyrics on the most exquisite vintage 
of France or the Rhine. 

B.'J. Hinton, Eng. Radical Leaders, p. 220. 
2. Tho principles and practice of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Rechabites. 

The advantages which Bechahitism offered above other 
friendly societies. 

Bechabitc Hag., July, ISSC, p. 175. (Encyc. Diet.) 
reebantt (rf-chimt'), v. t. and i. [< re~ + chant, 
a. recant."] To chant in alternation ; singan- 
tiphonally. 

Hark, hark the cheerfull and re-ehaunting cries 
Of old and young singing this ioyfull Dittie. 

Sylvester, tr, of Du Bartas's Weeks, ii., The Handy-Crafts, 

reebase (re-ehas'), V. i. [< ME. rechasen,<. OF. 
(and F.) rechasser, drive back, < re-, back, + 
chasscr, drive : see chasc^.] 1. To chase or drive 
back or away, as to a forest or covert ; turn back 
by drhung or chasing: as, to rcchase sheep by 
driving them from one pasture to another. Mai- 
liwcll. [Obsolete or prov. Eng.] 

Withynne a while the herte y-founde ys, 
I-hallowed, and rechased faste 
Longe time. Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 379. 
Then these assail ; then those re-ehase again ; 

Till stay’d with new-made hills of bodies slain. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, iv. 47. 
2. To call back (hounds) from a wrong scent, 
reebaset, \_(.rechasc,v.] A call (in bunting). 

Seven score raches at his rechase. 

Squyr of Loice Degri, 1. 772. (Hallixtell.) 
reebatet, ». and r. Same as recheat. 
r^ebauffe (ra-sho-fa')» [F., pp. of rccJiauffcr, 
dial, r^caufer, recofer, warn up, warm over, < 
rc-, again, + cchauffcr, warm, < L. cxcalfacerc, 
warm: see excalfaction, and cf. cschanfc, chafe.] 
A warmed-up dish ; hence, a new concoction of 
old materials ; a literary rehash. 

We suffer old plots willingly in novels, and endure with- 
out murmur r^chaufis of the most ancient slock of fiction. 

Saturday Rev. 

reebet, i'. An old spelling of reach"^. 
reebeatt (ro-chet')» [Early mod, E. also re- 

chaic, rcccii; < OF. rcccf, rcccit, etc., also rcchct, 
rcchict,a retreat, refuge: see receipt.] In hunt- 
ing, a melody which the huntsman winds on the 
horn to call back the dogs from a ^\Tong course, 
or to call them off at the close of the hunt ; a 
recall on the horn. 

In hunting I had as leeve stand at the reccit as at the 
loosing. Lyly, Euphues. (Nares.) 

That I will have a recheat winded in my forehead, or 
hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick, all women shall 
pardon me. Shak., Much Ado, i. 1. 242. 

reebeatt (ro-chet'), V. i. [Early mod. E. also re- 
chutc; (. MD. rechafen, < OF. rccctcr, rcchetcr, 
rcchaitcr, receive, give refuge, refl. take refuge, 
retreat, < rccct, rcchct, etc,, recheat: see rc- 
chcat, ;».] In huntiny, to play the recheat ; call 
back the hounds by the tones of the recheat on 
tlie Iioru. 

Huntes hy 3 cd hem theder, with homez ful mony 
Ay rcc/ifitandc arj’st til thay the renk segen. 

Sir Gaicayne and the Green Knight (E. E. T. S.), I 1911. 
Bechating with his horn, which then the hunter chears, 
Whilst still the lusty stag his high-palm’d head up-bears. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, xiii. 127. 
reebereb^ (re-sher'sha), a. [F., pp. of rcchcr- 
chcr, seek again: see research.] ilueh sought 
after ; hence, out of the common ; rare ; dainty. 

We thought it a more savourj- meat than any of the re- 
chcrchi culinary curiosities of the lamented Soyer. 

Capt. M. Thomson, Story of Cawnpore, v. 

reebristen (re-kris'n), r. t. [< re- + christen.] 
To christen or name again ; fix a new name 
upon. 

Abbeys which have since been . . . rechristened with 
still homelier names. 

Trevelyan, Early Hist. Chn« Jas. Fo.v, p. 47. 
The faculties , . . are in part rechristened, and also re- 
arranged. Katurr, XXXIX. 244. 

recidivatet (re-sid'i-vat), v. i. [< ML. rccidiva- 
tus, pp. of rccidivarc (> F. rccidivcr), fall back, 
relapse, < L. rccidivus, falling back, etc. (ef. re- 
cidivatus, a restoration): see rccidivous.] To 
fall back, relapse, or backslide; return to an 
abandoned course of conduct. 

To recidivate, nnd to go against her own act. 

Bp. Andreus, Opuscula, Speech, p. 79 (1G29). (Latham.) 

recidivationt (ro-sid-i-va'shon), 71. [< OF. 7-c- 
cidication, F. recidivation, <. SlL. rccidivatio(n-), 
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falling ‘bad?, < rccidivarcy fall back: see recidi- 
vate.'] A falling back; relapse; return to an 
abandoned course; backsliding. 

Jtecidivation is so much more danjrerous than our first 
sickness, as our natural strength is tlieu the more feebled, 
and unable to endure means of restoring. 

PkCV. T. Adams, ‘Woiks, I. 447. 

recidivist (re-sid'i-vist), n, [< F. rvcidivisic^ 
< rc’cidivc, a repetition of a fault or crime, < 
L. rccidirus, fallmg back: sec orcidivous.] In 
French Jaw, a relapsed criminal; one who falls 
back into the same criminal course for which 
he has already been condemned. 

The French Cabinet offered a pledge that no recidivists 
should be sent to the islands. 

Appleton’s Ann. C>jc., ISSO, p. CO. 

recidivoust (re-sid'i-vus), a. [= OF. rccidif = 
It. rccidii'o, < L. recidivnSf falling back, return- 
ing, recurring, < rccidcrc, rcccidcrct fall bade, < 
re-, back, -f cadcrc, fall: seo cadent.] Liable 
to badvslide to a former state. Imj). Did. 
recipe (res'i-pe), r. t. [L., impv, of rccijicrc^ 
take: see rcccirc.] Take: a Latin imperative 
used (commonly abbreviated K. or R) at the 
beginning of physicians’ prescriptions, as for- 
merly and in part still written in Latin, 
recipe (res'i-pe), v. [= OF. rccijic^ F. reci])v = 
S]u recipe = Pg, It. reeijK-, a recipe, < L. recipe, 
take, used ns the first word in a prescription, 
and lienee taken as a name for it : see rccijic, r.] 

1. A formula for tlic compounding of a remedy, 
with directions for its use, written by a ph}’- 
sician ; a medical prescription. 

He denis nil 

^Yith spirits, ho ; ho will not hear a word 
Of Galen or Ids tedious rccipe.<(. 

D Jonson, Alchemist, il, 1. 

2. A prescribed formula in general, but espe- 
cially one having some relation or rcsoinhlaiicc 
to a medical prescription; a receipt. 

There vas a greatness of mind in Paracelsus, Avho, hav- 
ing furnished a recipe to make a fairy, liad the delic.'icy to 
refrain from its fonnation. 

7, irisraeli, Curios, of Lit., IV. ijc. 
The DUO grand reci;)c remains for j on — the be-nll niid 
the end-all of your strange cvistencc upon earth. .Move 
on ' Dickens. iUeak Ilouse, ,xi.'^. 

= Syn. Receipt, etc. See reception. 

recipiangle (re-sipM-ang-gl), n. [< F. nr/p/- 
antjle, irreg. < L. rccijwrc, voccivc, + aiu/nlns, 
angle: see rcccirc, and amjk^, a.] In cn<jin., an 
instrument formerly uscd'for mcnsuriiig angles, 
especially in fortification. Buchanan. 
recipience (ve-sip'i-cus), n. [< napicnit) + 
-ri .] A receiving; the act of or capacity for 
receiving; receptivity. [Hare.] Imp. Ihct. 
recipiency (re-sipM-en-si), n. [As ricipicncc 
^*-ee Same as rccijiicncc. 

We struggle — fain to enlarge 
Our bounded plij sical rcripicncu, 

Increase our power, supidy fresh oil to life. 

Rroteninp, Clcoii. 

recipient (ve-sip'i-ent), a. and n. [= F. recipi- 
ent, a receiver, water-dock, = Sp. Pg. It. rccipi- 
( nt(, receiving, a receiver, < L. r(cipicn{t-)s, ppr. 
of rccipcrc, receive: see receive.] I. a. Hocoiv- 
ing; receptive; acting or serving as a receiver; 
capable of rcceiriiig or taking in. 

The step from painting on a rtouiuI of stannlfercms 
enamel to a similar surface on a nietallie recipient bod) is 
an easy and obvious one. Cat. Soulagcs Coll , p. {H*. 

Recipient cavity, Inr/itom., a cavit) in whieli an organ 
t)r part is received .at the will of the insect ; spcciflcally, 
a cavity of the incsostermiin which correspomls to a spine 
of the prostci num, tlic spine and cavity forming in the 
Elaiendfc a springing-oigan. .See sjjriiuj. 

II. 1. A receiver or taker: especially, 
one who receives or acccjits sometliiiig given 
or communicated; a taker of tliat whicli is of- 
fered or bestowed : as, recipients of charity or 
of public education; the recipients of the cu- 
diarist. 

Whate\cr is received is reci’ived according to the ca- 
pacitj tif the recipient 

Citdivorth, Intellectual S)stcm, p. 72.'*. 
.Sometidng should have been inserted to signif) that, 
when the recipient is fitly qnalined and did) di«po«ed, 
there is a salntar) life-giving virtue annexed to tiie sac- 
rament. }Y(iterUnut, WoiksA'. 12y. 

The Hist recipients ol the Revelation. 

J. II. Xcu man, Dev elojimcntof Cliiistiaii Docti iiie, ii. § 1. 

2. Tliat whicli receives; formerly, tlic receiver 
in an apparatus or instrument. 

Tile form of sound wold's, dissolved by cliymical prepa- 
ration, ceases to be nntiitive, and, after all the lahoiirs 
of the nlcmbeck, leaves in the reeij/ient a fretting cono- 
five. Dccaij of Christian Pietif. 

recipiomotor (re-sip'i-o-mo''''tpr), a. [IiTCg. < 
L.^ rccipcrc, receive, + motor, mover.] He- 
oeiving a motor impulse or stimulus; afferent. 
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as a nerve, in an ordinary sense: correlated 
Avith libcronioior and dirigomotor. See motor. 

Each afferent ncive is a rccipio-motor agent. 

H. Spencer, Prin. of Psychol., § 18. 
reciprocal (re-sip'ro-kal), a. and «. [< NL. as 

if ^'reciprocalis, < Ij. fcciprocus, returning, al- 
ternating, reciprocal (> It. Pg. rcciproco = Sp. 
rcciproco = OP. rcciproqiic, > obs. E. rcciproclc ) ; 
perhaps lit. ‘moving backward and forward,’ < 
^rcciis (< rc-, back, + adj. formative -ciis: see 
-/c) + procus forward, + adj. formative 

-c»5). CLrcciprocoiis,rcciproc/:.] I. f?. 1. Moa'- 
ing baekAvard and forward; alternating; re- 
ciprocating. 

The stream of .Tordan, south of their going over, was 
not supplied with any reciprocal or rcfluuus tide out of 
the Dead Sea. 

Fnller, Pisg.ah Sight, II. i. 17. (Davies, under rejltmis.) 
Obedient to the moon, he spent his date 
In course reciprocal, and had his fate 
Link'd to tho niiitnal flowing of the seas. 

Milton, Second Epitaph on Hobson tlic Carrier. 

2. Mutuiill}' exchanged or cxehaugeablo; con- 
cerning or giA'cn or owed by each (of two or 
more) with regard to tho other or others: as, 
reciprocal aid; reciprocal rights, duties, or ob- 
ligations; reciprocal Ioa'o or admiration. 

Let our recii>rocal vows be remembered. 

Shak., Lear, iv. C. 2G7. 

Tlic Liturgy or service . . . conslstcthof the rrci/^rocnZ 
acts between God and man. 

Racon, Ailvmiccmcnt of Learning, ii. S7S. 
I take your gentle offer, and withal 
Yield love again for love reciprocal. 

Reau. and FI., Kniglit of Hurning Pestle, I. 2. 

The king assured me of areaproeal affection to the king 
my master, and of my particular welcome to his court. 

Lord Herbert o/ Chcrbiirp, Life (cd. Howells), p. 129. 

The liberty of the cncmy’.s fishermen in war has been 
protected by many French ordinances, and tlic English 
observed a rcdproeal Indulgence. 

li'oofxri/, Introd. to Inter. Law, § 170. 

There Is much the same relation of reeijrroeal depen- 
dence between judgment and reasoning as lietwccn con- 
ception and judgment. 

J. SnUy, Outlines of Psychol., p. 414, 

3. IlnA'iiig an inlorchangcnblc cbarncter or re- 
lation; mutually e(|ui\*alciit or correspondent ; 
concordant; agreeing. 

Knowledge and power mc reciprocal. 

Racon, Physical Fables, x., ExpL, note. 

Sometimes a univci sal afllrming may be converted sav Ing 
tile quantity, to w it wlicn consisting of reciprocal terms : 
as, every man is a r.itUmal animal, and therefore cverj' 
rational animal is a man. 

Rurpersdicius, tr. hy a Gentleman, 1. S2. 

He |lhc king! must guide the v.ast and complicated 
machine of government, to the rroprocaf advantage of all 
his dominions. .<1. Hamilton, M’orks, 11. 6C. 

Tlicncc came her friends of either sex, and all 
With vvliom slie lived on terms recitirocal. 

Crabbe, Works, V. 01. 
Reciprocal consecution. J^cc conwiifiou.— Recipro- 
cal cross, n reciprocal hybrid. 

A reciprocal cro.<s is a double cross between two species 
or vailutics.one form being used lit one case as the father 
and in the other case a.s the mother. 

II'. K. RrooKs, Law of Heredity, p. 12G. 

Reciprocal determinant, diagrams, equation. Sec 
determinant, diapram, etc. — Reciprocal ellipsoid of 
expansion. Sec Reciprocal figures in 

pcom., two flgurcs of the same kind (triangles, pamllelo- 
gmins, prisms, pynuiiids, etc.) so related that two sides of 
the one form the e.xtrcmcs of an analogy of which the 
mean.H are tho two corresi>oiid!ng sides of the other. — Re- 
ciprocal functions, Hybrids, matrix. See /unction, c\c, 
— Reciprocal polars, two curves such that the polar of 
any point on either (with respect to a llxcd conic) isn tan- 
gent of the otlier.— Reciprocal pronoun, a pronoun e.x- 
Iircsslng mutual or reciprocal relation, sucli us Greek nA- 
A»jAoir(of each other, of one another). — Reciprocal pro- 
portion. See «o«.— Reciprocal quantities, in 

math., tliose quantities which, nuiUijdicd together, pro- 
duce unity.— Reciprocal ratio. Sec ratio. —Reciprocal 
screws, a pair of screws so lelntcd that a wrench about 
one produces no twist nl»out the otiicr. Given any five 
scicvvs, a screw reciprocal to them all can be found. — 
Reciprocal terms, in topic, those terms that have tlie 
same signilleation, and conseijucntly are convertible and 
may he used for each other. =«Syn. Reciprocal, Mutual, 
There is a tticoretic.al difference between these words, 
althoiigii it often is not important. That isutufuaf which 
is a common net on the part of both persons at the same 
time. Mutual is not pi-opcrly applicable to physical acts 
or material things, ns tdows or gifts. Reciprocal means 
tlmt one follows another, being caused by it, with empha- 
sis upon that which is viewed as caused: ns, reciprocal 
love or Iiate. Sec rcmaiks under mutual as to the iwopri- 
ct) of using mutual for common. 

II. II. 1. That which is rccijnocnl to another 


Yc must be made your own reeiprocah 
To your loved city and fair scvcials 
Of wives and houses. 

Chapman, tr. of Homer’s Hymn to Apollo. 
Love is CA'cr rewanled citlier with the reciprocal, or with 
an Inward or secret contempt. Racon, Love (ed. 1887). 

2. In nuiili., tlic quotient resultin'; from tlie 
division of unity hy the quantity of which the 
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quotient is said to he the reciprocal. Thus, the re- 
ciprocal of 4 is }, and conversely the reciprocal of j is 4 ; 
the reciprocal of 2 is i, and that of a + a: is 1/ (n -f a-). A 
fraction made by inverting the terms of another fraction 
is called the reciprocal of that other fraction: thus, 2 is 
the reciprocal of 5-— Polar reciprocals. Same as rr- 
ciprocal polars. Seel. 

reciprocality (re-sip-ro-kal'i-ti), n. [< recipro- 
cal + -ity.] The state or character of heiug 
reciprocal. 

An acknowledged rcciprocaliOj in love -sanctlnes ever>- 
little freedom. JiichardBon, Clarissa Ilarlowe, II. i. 

reciprocally (re-sip'ro-kal-i), aclv. 1. Ill a re- 
ciprocal maniior; witli reciprocating action or 
effect; alternatingly ; interehangeahly; cone- 
S])ondingly. ' ' 

The Aristotelians . . . believe w’ater and air to be re- 
cijrrocallij transmutable. Boijle, ^A'ol•ks, II. 342. 

Virtue and sentiment reciprocally assist each other. 

Goldsmith, Cultivation of Taste. 
Faults in the life breed eiTors in the brain, 

And these reciprocally those again. 

Coicper, Progress of Erior, 1. 505. 
2. In a reciprocal ratio or proportion; inA^erse- 
ly. Thus, in bodies of the same weight the density is 
reciprocally ns the magnitude— that is, the greater the 
magnitude the less in the same proportion the density, 
and the less the magnitude the greater in the same pro- 
portion the density. In geonietiy two magnitudes are 
said to be reciprocally proportional to two others when 
one of the first pair is to one of the second ns the re- 
maining one of the second is to the remaining one of the 
first. 

reciprocalness (re-sip'ro-kal-nes), i\. The state 
or character of being reciprocal, 
reciprocant (ro-sip'ro-kant), n. [< L. reeijnv- 
can(t-)s, ppr. of recprocarc, moA'o back and 
fortli: reciprocate.] 1, The contraA’ariaiit 

expressing the condition of tangency betAveen 
the primitiA'c qiiantic and an adjoint linear 
fonn. — 2. A differential invariant; a function 
of partial differential coeflicients of n A'ariables 
connected by a single relation, this function be- 
ing such that, if tho variables are interelianged 
in cyclical order, it remains unchanged excei)t 
for multiplication by some nth root of unity into 
some power of the same root of tlie continued 
jiroduct of the first differential coeiBcients of 
one of the variables relnth'ely to all tho others. 
For an example, seo Selnrarhian, Absolute 
reciprocant, one whose extrinsic factor reduces to unity, 
so that the interchange of variables produces no change 
c.vcept multiplication by a root of unity.— Binary recip- 
rocant, one having two variables.— Characteristic of 
a reciprocant, the root of unity with which it becomes 
multiplied on Interchange of the variables.— Character 
of a reciprocant, its kind with respect to its characteris- 
tic.— Circularreciprocant.areciprocant which, equated 
to zero, gives tlie equation of a locus which is its own in- 
verse with respect to ever)’ point.— Degree of a recip- 
rocant, the number of factors (differential coeflicients) 
in that term which 1ms the greatest mmiher. Thus, if 
tlmt term is (Dpj)^ (R|j/)'^ the degree is n -f fc-f c. 

—Even reciprocant, one whose characteristic is 1.— Ex- 
tent of a reciprocant, tlie weight of the most advanced 
letter which it contains.— Homogeneous reciprocant, 
a reciprocant nil the temis of which are of the same de- 
gree In the dlirerentlal coefficients.— HomoCTaphic bi- 
nary reciprocant, one whicli remains unaltered wlien 
rand »/ are changed respectively into (Lt -a- il) / (r + H) 
and (r»/ -f- ()) / (?/ + Ji), where the capitals arc con- 
stants.— Integrable reciprocant, a reciprocant which, 
equated to zero, givesnn equation wliicli can beintegrated. 
— Isobaric reciprocant, a reciprocant having tlie sum 
of the orders of the dilfcrential coefficients the same in 
nil the tenns. — Odd reciprocant, one whose clmracter- 
Istic is not 1.— Orthogonal reciprocant, one which re- 
mains unchanged by an orthogonal tninsformation of the 
variables.- T;^e Of a reciprocant, the combination of 
its clmmctcr, weight, degree, and extent.— Weight of a 
reciprocant, tlie sum of the orders, each diniinisbed by 
two, of the factors (differential coefficients) of the term 
having tho greatest weight. Thus, if that term is (H^!/)n 
(Df»/)^ (Dpjy (Dpjy, tho weight is — a -f c 2d. 
reciprocantive (re-sip'ro-knu-tiv), a. [< re- 
ciproca)it + -ire.] Pertaining to a reciprocant. 
reciprocate (re-sip'ro-kat), v . ; pret. and pp. 
reciprocated, ppr. reciprocating. [< L. rccipro- 
catns, pp. of rcciprocarc, inoA’e back and forth, 
roA’crse (> It. rcciprocarc = Sp. Pg. reciprocar 
= F. rvciproqncr, rouiprocate, interebange). < 
?Tc//)roc/fA', reciprocal: sea reviproenh] I, trans. 

1. To cause to move back and fortli; give an 
alternating motion to. 

Tlie sleeve is recij>roeated from a rock' shaft journaled 
in the lower aligning ends of the main frame. 

Sci. Amer., X. S., LX II. 75. 

2. To giA'C and return mutually; yield or per- 
form each to each; interchange: as, to reeij)- 
rocatc favors. 

For ‘tis a union that bespeaks 
Reciprocated duties. 

Coicper, Fiieiulship, 1. 48. 

At night men crowd the close little cafli?, where they re- 
ciprocate smoke, respiration, and animal heat. 

IIou'clls, A'enetian Life, iii. 

3. To giA'C or do in response ; yield a return of ; 
requite correspondingly. 
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It must happen, no doubt, tliat frank and generous tvo* 
men will excite love they do not ndprocatc. 

ilargarel Fuller, Woman in 19th Cent., p. HO. 
H. inirann, 1, To move baekwartl andfor- 
w.urd; have an alternating movement; act in- 
terehaiigoahly; alternate. 

One brawny smith the pulling bellows plies 
And draws and blows reciprocating air. 

Dryden, tr. of Virgil's Oeorgics, iv. 249. 
2. To act in return or response; do something 
equivalent or accordant : as, I did him many fa- 
vors, hut he did not reciprocate. [Colloq.] -Re- 
clprocatlns engine, a form of engine in which the piston 
and piston-rod move h.ack and forth in a straight lino ah. 
Eohltelyor relatively to the cylinder, as in oseillatin"-cyl. 
inder engines: in contradistinction to ralaloru ciiriine 
Sec rotatona— Reciprocating force. See .ibo'ci.—Rei 
ciprocatlng motion, in )/ifTc7«.,a contri\aiKL- fieqnently 
employed in the transmission of power fioin one iiart of 
a machine to another. A rluid bar Is MiypcmUMl upon a 
center or axis, and the parts situated on each side of tlie 
axis take alternately the positions of those on the other 
See cut under /Jt/mn-n.— Reciprocating propeller, a 
propeller liaving a paddle which has a limited stroke and 
returns in the same path. — Reciprocating proposi- 
tion. See proposition. 

reciprocation (re-sip-ro-la*i'.<;hoii), n. [< F. rA 
clj>rocaiion = Sp. rcciprocacion = P^. rccipro- 
cag(7o = It. rcciprocazionc. < L. rccipr<icatin{i\-), 
a going back upon itself, a returning bv the 
same way, a retrogression, alternation, rollux, 
ebb, < rcciprocarc^ pp. rcciproratits, move bach 
and forth: see vcciprocaic.'] 1. A going bach 
and forth j alternation of Tnovenient. 

AVhen the bent spring is freed, when the raised wcl^lit 
falls, a converse series of motions must lie cHcctcd, and 
this . . . would lead to a mere rcciprocntion [of force], 

ir. It. Grove, Con*, of Forces, p. 24, 

2. The net of reciprocating; interchange of 
acts; a mutual giving and returning: as, the 
reciprocation of kindnesses. 

Wc do therefore lie, in respect of each other, under .a 
reciprocation of Ijciictlts. 

Scott, Ilcart of Mid-Lothl.an, Prol, 

3. In logic, the relation of two propositions 
each tlie converse of the other.— Polar recipro- 
cation, in gcotn., the process of fonnhig the polar recip- 
rocal of a figure. 

reciprocative (rc-sip'ro-kij-tiv), a. [< rccipni- 
catr + -iVc.] Of a reeip'roeatiugeharaefer; giv- 
ing and taking reciprocally. 

Our four-handed cousins apparently credit their biped 
Kinsmen with rcciprocatirc tendencies. 

Pop. Sci. ita., XX\1V. 111. 

reciprocatory (ro-sip'rp-ka-tp-ri), rr. [< red])- 
rocatc + -on/-] Goiiig'backward and forward: 
alternating in direction or in action: recipro- 
cating; opposed to rntainry. 

Impart a rcciprocatory niotlon to the carriage. 

C. T. Darir, Leather, p. 457. 

A rot.atorj' movcmetit could hocoadilncd with the rccip. 
Toeatory one. Drcdgc’c Electric Jltumination, I. 3SS. 

reciprocity (res-i-pros'i-ti), n. [< F, rccijiroaio 
= Sp. rcciprocidad =3 Pg. rcdprocidadc =: It. re- 
ciprociit), < ML. ^rcciprocita{U)s, < L. rccipro- 
CHS, reciprocal: see reciprocal.'] 1, Recipro- 
cal action or relatioTi; free iiiterchnngo; mu- 
tual respon.«iveness in act or effect: as, red- 
procitii of benefits or of feeling; rcciprocitp of 
influence. 

15y the Convention of 1815 a rceiprociO/ of intercourse 
wn<5 cstablislicd between us and Great Britain. 

D. Webster, Speech, Jan. 24, 1832. 

2 . Erjuality of commercial privileges between 
the subjects of different governments in eacli 
othoFs port.*!, with respect to sliijiping or mer- 
chandise, to the extent established In* treaty. 

On the Continent, after the fourteenth centurj-, a system 
of rcciproeitit was frequently est.abllshcd lictwecn tlie sev* 
ernl tow ns, as for instance in 130.') at Tournay. 

English Gilds (E, E. T. S.\ p. cxxI.’C. 
The rtfciproaV.v stipulations In our previous treaties were 
thought to operate disadvaiit.agcou8ly to American iiavl- 
gation in the case of the llansctow’ns, especially in regard 
to tobacco. E. Schuyler, Aincr. Iliplornaciv p. 432. 

Another illusiratinn may be found in the history of rcci- 
procity with Canada. 

G. F. Edmunds, Harper’s Mag., LXXVI. 42S, 

3. In the Kantian philos-., mutual action and re- 
action in the strict mechanical sense. 

Jleciprocify, which, as a pure conception, is but the re- 
lation of parts or species in a generic wljole, becomes . . . 
invariable coexistence, or coexistence according to a uni- 
versal rule. E. Caird, Dillos. of Kant, p. 412. 

Glance once again at rccf/zroaV;/ and causality. Tlieonc 
is a neces^arj* to and fro ; the other only a necessary fro. 

J. II. Stirling, .Jlind, X 05. 

4. In //CO???., the mutual rolationf 5 hip between 
points and straight lines in a plane, or points 
and planes in space, etc.: duality.— Hennite’s 
law of reciprocity [named from the Trench mathematj. 
eian Chailes Ilcrmite, born 18221, the propoBilion that tlie 
number of invariants of the nth order in the cocniclcnts 
possessed by a binarj quantie of the pth degree is equal 
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to the number of invariants of the order p in the coeffi- 
cients possessed by a quantie of the nth degree. — I^w Of 
reciprocity of prime numbers. Sec fajei.— Plane bi- 
rational reciprocity, a one to one correspondence be- 
tween the elements of a field of points and those of a field 
of rays.— Quadratic reciprocity. Sec gwadrafic.— Re- 
ciprocity treaty, a treaty granting equal privileges of 
commercial intercourse in certain specified particuhirs to 
the people of the countries concerned. The reciprocity 
treaty between Great Britain and tlie United States, exist- 
ing from 1854 to 186G, provided for freedom of trade in cer- 
tain commodities, chiefli'iawor half-manufactured prod- 
ucts, between the latter country and the Canadian prov- 
inces. It was abrogated on previous notice given under 
Its tciTus by the United Slates. TIic United States govern- 
ment formctl a similar treaty with tlintof Iln^^aii in 187C. 
=Syu. 1. Bxclmngo, interchange, i-ecipi-ocation. 

reciprockf, [Also reciproque; < OF. rcci- 
proqne, F. reciproque = Pr. rccAproc = Sp, rc- 
ciprnco =2 Pg. It. rcciproco, < L. reciproeus, rc- 
ciproe.al: see reciptroeous and reciprocal,] Re- 
ciprocal. 

‘Twixt whom and them there is this r^d/r/ocit commerce. 

/». Jonson, Cynthia’s Revels, v. 2. 

reciprocornous (re-sip-ro-kdr'nus), a. [< L. re- 
€qtrocicorni.<i. liaving liorns oiiiweil backward, < 
rcnprocufiy turning back the same way (seo rc- 
eiproeal), + cornu, a horn: seo gnd 
Having horns turned backward and tlicn for- 
ward, as a rum. This form is characteristic of the 
sheep tribe, (bough not peculiar to it. See arietiform, and 
cuts under bighorn, argali, awtdod, and Ovis. 

reciprocoust (re-sip'ro-kus), a. [< L. recqwo- 
ena, turning back tbo same way: see recipro- 
cal.] Reciprocal. 

For the icmoving of which imparit}*. the cardinal ac- 
quainted Taylor **Tbat he Jiad devised to make the band 
reciproeom and cgal.” 

Slrypc, Memorials, Hen. VIII,, I, i. 5. 

reciproQuet, «. See rcciproclc. 
recision (re-sizh'pn), n. [< OF. rccision, F. rc- 
citnon = Sp. rcci.tiou = Pg. rccisdo = It. rccisionc, 
< L. rcm/f?(;/-), a cutting off, retrenchment, 
diminution, < recidere, pp. rccisu.% cut off, < rc-, 
back, again, + cicdcrc, cut.] 1. The act of cut- 
ting off. CoUjrarc. — 2. Specifically, in aurq., 
same as resection. 

recital (re-si'tal), n. [< recite + -g/.] 1. 

Thcrccbihg or repeating of something pre- 
viously prepared: especially, an elocutionary 
recitation: the I’betorical dclivcrj’ before an 
amlicnco of a composition committed to mem- 
ory: as, the recital of a poem; a dramatic re- 
cital. — 2. A tolling over; a narration; a 
relation of particulai'S about anything, either 
orally or in writing: as, the recital of evidence. 
.*?ometucn . . . give ns In rrd/fff* of disease 
A doctor’s trouble, but without the fees, 

Coiiper, Conversation, 1. 313. 
lie poured out n recital of the whole misadventure. 

Itou'cUs, Undiscovered Countiy*, p. 154. 

3. That wliich is recited; astoiy; a narrative: 
as, a Iiarrowiiig rec/fa/.— 4. Inlaw: (u) That 
part of a dcca which rehearses tbo circum- 
stances inducing or leading to its execution. 
(//) Any incidental statement of fact in a deed 
or contract: as. a recital is evidence of the 
fact recited, as against the party making it. 
— 5. A musical performance or concert, vocal 
or iustnimontul, especially one given by a single 
perfonner, ora concert consisting of selections 
from the works of some one composer: as, a 
Wagner recital; a piano recital. =syn. 2 nnd 3 . 
Pdation, A’arraffrc, etc. (see account), repetition, speech, 
discourse. 

recitation (rcs-i-ta'shon), ??. [< OP. recitation, 
F. recitation = Sp. rccitacion = Pg. 7'cciiacdo 
= It. rcritazionc, < L. rcciiatio{n-)y a reading 
aloud of judicial decrees or literary works, < 
rcciiarCy pp. rccitatnSy read aloud, rccito: see 
recite.] 1, The act of reciting or repeating 
wliat lias been committed to moraoiy; the oral 
delivery of a composition without tlic text, es- 
pecially as a public oxci*ciso or performance. 
— 2. The rehearsal by a pupil or student of a 
Ic'.s.son ore.xercise to a teacher or other person; 
a meeting of a class for flic purpose of being 
oraliy c.xamincd in a lesson. — 3, In music: {a) 
Same as rccitaiirc. {h) Same as rccitiufj-notc. 
—Mystic recitation. See mgdic. 
recitationist (rcs-i-irt'shon-isi), w. [< recita- 
tion + -ist.] One who practises recitation ; a 
public reciter of his own or otheiV compo- 
sitions. 

The youth who has heard this List of the rccitalmiids 
deliver one of Ins poems will recall in futuu* year's the 
fire and sjiirit of a veteran whose heart was in his work. 

Stedinan, Pouts of America, vlii, § 3. 

recitation-room (res-i-ta'shpii-rdm), ». A room 
for college or school recitations, 
recitative (res^i-tn-tov'), a. and u. [< F. rt'ci- 
tatifj n.yili.rccitaticOj u., a recitative in music; 
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as recite + -ative.] I. a. In musiCy in the stylo 
of a recitative; as if spoken. 

11. n. In music: (a) A form or stylo of song 
resembling declamation — that is, in which reg- 
ularity of rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic 
structure is reduced to the minimum, it is a 
union of song and speech, with the emphasis sometimes on 
one element and sometimes on the other, but with a care- 
ful avoidance of technical “form” in the musical sense. 
The division into phrases isproperly governed by ihetor- 
ical reasons only. The strictly tonal and metrical quali- 
ties of a balanced melody are usually but mcagerly repre- 
sented. The sequence of harmonics and of tonalities isotten 
entirely unrestricted. An unaccompanied recitative (red- 
tatiro secco) has only a few detached instrumental chortls, 
or a confintio, to suggest or sketch the harmonic 

basis of tlie melody. Accompaniments of this sort have 
been given at diflerent periods to dilferent instruments, 
such as the harpsichord, the violoncello, or the string or- 
chestra alone. An accompanied recitative (recitativo stro- 
menfafo) has acontinuous instrumental background, which 
occasionally becomes highly descriptive or dramatic, and 
may be assigned to a full orchestra. Tliis variety of reci- 
tative passes over insensibly into the arioso and the aria 
jiarlante. The recitative was invented, in the latter part 
of the sixteenth century*, in the course of an attempt by 
certain Ilorentinc musicianstorccovcr the dramatic dec- 
lamation of the ancient Greeks. Its recognition as a le- 
gitimate style of composition opened the way for the de- 
velopment of the dramatic forms of the opera and the 
oratorio, in both of which it has always retained a prom- 
inent place. Its value in such extended forms is due to 
its adaptability to descriptive, explanatory, and epic matter 
generally, as well ns to strictly dramatic utterance of every 
kind. It has been customary to introduce lyric arias by 
recitatives : but in the operatic works of the present cen- 
tury the formal distinction between recitative and aria 
1ms been more or less abandoned as arbitrary. Tlie mdo^- 
of Wagner is an intermediate form, capable of extension 
in cither direction. Also redtation, 

Wliat they call Pedtative in IMusick is only a more tune- 
able Speaking; it is a kind of Prose in Musick. 

Congreve, Semele, Arg. 
Ballads, in the seventeenth century, had become the de- 
light of the whole Spanish people. . . . The blind beggar 
gathered alms by chanting them, and the puppet-showman 
gave them in redtative to explain his exhibition. 

Tieknor, Span. Lit., III. 77. 
(&) A section, passage, or movement in the stylo 
described above. 

recitatively (res^'i-ta-tev'li), adv. In the man- 
ner of recitative. 

recitative (rii-che-ta-to'vo), n, [It., a recitative 
in music: sdQ recitative.]' Recitative. 

She tripp’d and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand ; . . . 
Then thus In quaint redtativo spoke. 

Pope, Bunciad, iv. 52. 
recite (rf-sitOi v . ; pret. and pp, rccitcdy ppr. rc- 
eitimj. '[< OF. reciter, F. reciter = Pr. Sp. Pg. 
rccitar = It. rccitarCy < L. 7'ccttare. read alond, 
recite, repeat from memory, < re-, again, + 
r?7f/?T,cito; seerifei.] I. irans, 1, Torepeator 
say over, as something previously prepared or 
committed to memoi 7 ; rehearse the words of; 
deliver orally: as, to rcctfc the Litany; Xo recite 
a poem. 

All the parties concerned were then called together ; and 
the fedtah, or prayer of peace, used in long and dangerous 
Journies, was solemnly recited and assented to by them alL 
Bruce, Source of the Nile, II. 504. 

2. In inusiCy to deliver in recitative. 

The dialogue [in the first operas] was neither sung in 
measure, nor declaimed without Jlusic.biitrccifccf in sim- 
ple musical tones. Burney, Hist. Music, IV. 18. 

3. To relate the facts or particulars of ; give an 
account or statement of; tell: as, Xo recite one’s 
adventures or one’s UTongs. 

Till that, as comes by course, I doe redte 
What fortune to the Briton PriDce did lite, 
Tursuing that proud Knight. 

Spemcr, T. Q., VI. vi. 17. 

Lest the world should task you to redte 
What merit lived In me. Shaf:., Sonnets, lx.\ii. 
“I make,” cries Charley, rccitiny the shield, “three 
nierions on a field or, with an carl's coronet.” 

Thackeray, Virginians, xxxii. 

4. To repeat or tell over in writing; set down 
the words or particulars of; rehearse; cite: 
quote. 

Which booke (de Ratione Studii et do Liberis Educandis) 
is oft redted, nnd moch prayscU, in the fragmentes of 
Nonius, even for .authoritie sake. 

j4sc7iam,Thc Scholemaster, ii. 
Lucianus, the merrj’ Greeke, redteth a gi'cat minibcr of 
them [prophecies], deuised by a coosoning companion, one 
Alexander. Puttcnhavi, Arte of Eng. Toesie, p. 218. 

The thoughts of gods let Grain file's verse rrciYc. 

Pope, Windsor Forest, 1. 425. 
To recite one’s beads. Sec to lUl heads, under head. 
=Syn. 3. Cite, Adduce, etc.Csee^uotc); llchcarse, Itdtcrate, 
etc. (Rcc recapitulate); enumerate, detail. 

II. intrans. To make arccitation or rehearsal; 
rehearse or say over what has been learned : as, 
to recite in public or in a class. 

They recite without book. 

E. ir. L«»c, Modern Egj-ptians, II. 12C. 
recitet (ro-sit'), n. [< recite, i>.] Recital. 

All former recites or observations of long-Ilv’d races. 

Sir 11'. Temple, Health. 
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reciter (re-si't6r), /I, [< OF. rcciteur, recita- 
teurj F. rl'citateur = It. rcciiatorc, < Xi. rccita- 
torj a reciter, < rccitarc, recite: see recite.'] 
One ^vlio recites or rehearses: a narrator or 
declairner, especially of what lias been preW- 
ously ■written or told. 

Karmtive son^js >Tcre committed to memorj’, and de» 
llvered down from one reciter to another. 

Up. Percy, On Anc. iletrical Itomanccs, § 1. {Latham.) 

reciting-note (re-sFting-not), n. In Chaniinfj^ 
a note or tone oh which several or many sylla- 
bles arc recited in monotone. In Gregorian music 
this tone is regularly the dominant of the mode, but in 
Anglican chants it may be any tone. Usually cvei^* chant 
contains two, or a double chant four, rcciting*notes. 

^eck (rck), t\; pret. and pp. recked (fonncrly 
rauglit). [Formerly also real:, sometimes mis- 
spelled xcreak; < HE. rccken, rckkeiiy assibilated 
rccchcn, later forms, with shortened vowel, of 
reken, assibilated rcclicn (pret, roughtCy roxOitc, 
ro^tc, rogliiCy roliie), < AS. rccan, x'cccan (pret. 
rdhte), care, reck, = OS. rokiaxi = MLG, rokoi, 
rfiken, LO. rokcu, ruken, I'ochen = OHG. rnohh~ 
jax), ruodiaiiy rxiochcn, MHG. rttochen (also, in 
comp,, OH(x. gcj'xiochan, HHG. geruoclicn, G. 
geruhen) = Ice’l. rakjay rock, regard, etc. (cf. 
Dan. rogtc, care, tend, etc.); cf. AS. (not 
recorded) = OHG. rxioliy ruah, !MHG. rxiocli, care, 
heed; perhaps akin to Gr. Q?J}etv {toT*"Qplyeiv)y 
have care, heed, reck.] I, intrans. 1. To take 
heed; have a care; mind; heed; care: usually 
in a negative clause, often followed by of. 

And wliether tliei had good ansuere or euell, thei raughi 
neuer. iJoo* of the Knight of La Tour Landry, p. 2. 
Sith that he myghte do her no companye, 

He ne roghte not a myte for to dye. 

Chaucer, Complaint of Mars, 1, 120. 
He recketh not, bo so he wynne, 

Of that another man shall lese. 

Goirer, Conf, Amaut, ii. 

I reck not though I end my life to-day. 

Shak., T. and C., v. 0. 20. 

Of God, or hell, or worse, 

He reck'd not. ^titton, P. L., Ii. 50. 

Light recking his cause, but battling for their own. 
Scott, Vision of Don Roderick, The Vision, st. 45. 

2t. To think. 

Forthe ther ys oon, y reke, 

That can well Frensclie speke. 

MS. Cantab. Ff, 11. 8S, f. 115. {Ilallitcell.) 

II, trails. To take heed of; care for; regard; 
consider; be concerned about. [Obsolete or 
poetical.] 

This son of mine, not rcckimj danger, . . . came hither 
to do this kind office, to my unspeakable grief. 

Sir P. Sidney. 

An' may you better reeJe the rede 
Than ever did tU’ adviser ! 

Pams, Epistle to a Young Friend. 
It recks (impersonal), it concerns. 

Of night, or loneliness, U Techs me not. 

Milton, Comus, I. 404. 

reckent, r. An obsolete (the more correct) form 
of reckon. 

reckless (rek'Ies), a. [Formerly also assibilated 
rechless, rctehlcss, and misspelled wrccJdcss, 
leretchlcss; < 5tE. rckles, rcckeles, rckkcles, as- 
sibilated recliclcs, recclicics, reclilcssc, < AS.rccc- 
Icds, rccccleds, careless, reckless, thoughtless, 
heedless, etc., = D. rockcloos, reckless, rash, 
= MLG. rokclds, rocelos = OHG. rualichalos, 
MHG. riiochclos, G. ruchlos, careless, untrou- 
bled, wicked, notorious •, <.*rdc or ’’reec (not re- 
corded) = OHG. ruoli, JJHG. riiocli, care (see 
reck, r.), + -leas = E. -less.] If. Not recking; 
careless ; heedless; inattentive: in a mild sense. 

A monk, wlmn he Is reccheles. 

Is likned to a fissch tliat is waterles— 

ThiS) is to seyn, a monk out of his cloystre. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 179. 
First when thu spekist be not YeUcs, 

Kepe feete and flngeris and handes still in pese. 

Habeas Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 2C. 

2. Not recking of consequences; desperately 
heedless, as from folly, passion, or perversity; 
impetuously or rashly adventurous. 

I am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed that I am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. Shak., Macbeth, iii. 1. 110. 

Unhappily, James, instead of becoming a mediator, be- 
came the fiercest and most reckless of partisans. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., vi. 
=Syn. 2. Enterprising, Bash, etc. (see adventurous), in- 
cautious, unwary, unconcerned, indifferent, thoughtless. 
See list under ras/ii. 

recklessly (rek'les-li), adv. [< ME. reklcshj, 
rckkelcshj, < AS. *rdcclcdsUce, rcccclcdslicc, < 
rcccJeds, reckless: see reckless and -?y2.] lu a 
reckless manner; with rash or desperate heed- 
lessness. 
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recklessness (rek'les-nes), «. [Formerly also 
assibilated rechlessncss, rctclilcssncss; < ME. rek- 
lesnc.t, rccitelcsnesse, rccchelesnes, < AS. recclcds- 
iies, < rccelcds, reckless: see reckless and-iim.] 
The state or quality of being reckless or heed- 
less ; perverse or desperate rashness. 

reckling (rek'ling), »i. and a. [Also ruckling; 
prob. < feel, rcklingr, an outcast, < rcka, drive, 
toss, drift, etc. (= wreak), + -Ungr = E. -lingk. 
Cf . icretchcock, the smallest of a brood of fowls.] 

1. n. 1. Tbe smallest and weakest one in a lit- 
ter, as of puppies, kittens, or pigs; tbe runt. 
Hence — 2. A helpless babe. 

There lay the reckling, one 
But one hour old 1 What said the happy sire? 

Tennyson, ilerlin and Vivien. 

II. a. Small; puny; stunted. 

A mother dotes upon the reckling child 
More than the strong. 

Sir II. Taylor, I’h. van Artcvelde, II., v. 3. 

reckmastert (rek'mas''t6r), n. [IiTeg.< reck{on) 
+ tiiasfcr.] A professional computer and ac- 
countant. [Rare.] 

The common logist, reckmastcr, or arithmetician. 

Dr. John Dee, Prelace to Euclid (1570). 

reckon (rek'n), v. [Early mod. E. rccken ; < ME. 
reckenen, rckenen, reknen, count, account, reck- 
on, esteem, etc., < AS. *rcccnian, found only in 
the onee-oeeurring comp, gc-rcccnian, explain, 
= OPries. rekenia, rcknia = D. rekenen = MLG. 
LG. rckenen = OHG. rclilianon, MHG. rcchcncn, 
G. rcclmcn = Icel. reikna (for ’‘rckna ?) = Sw. 
riikna = Dan. regne, reckon, = Goth, rahnjan 
(for *raknjan t), reckon ; a secondary verb, 
with formative -n (see -citl), parallel with an- 
other verb (tho common one in AS.), AS. 
rcccan (pret. realite, rclite), narrate, tell, say, 
explain, expound, = OS. rckkian, narrate, ex- 
plain, = OHG. raelijan, rccchen, nairate, ex- 
plalu, reckon; these verbs being derived from a 
noun, AS. raett, f., an account or reckoning, an 
account or narrative, an exposition, e.xplana- 
tion, history, comedy, =OS&.rahlta, f., a sub- 
ject, thing, = Icel. rOk, neut. pi., a reason, 
ground, origin; prob. akin to Gr. AtSyof, an ac- 
count, saying, word, reason, ?.eyeiv, say: see 
Logos, logic, legend, eto. The AS. verb rcccan, 
naiTate, is generally confused with rcccan, di- 
rect, rule, also stretch: see rackk, rctchk. The 
former spelling rccken is historically the proper 
one, the termination -on, as with beckon, being 
prop, -eii : see -cat.] I. irans. 1. To count, or 
count up; compute; calculate; tell over by 
items or one by one: often with up. 

No man vpon moldc schuld now deuise 
Men richlier a-raid torckene alle tliingcs. 

iraiinm o/Paleme (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1934. 

I have not art to reckon my groans. 

Shak., Hamlet, it. 2. 121. 

II we reckon up only those days wliicli God hath accepted 
of our lives, a life of good years will hardly he a span long. 

Sir T. Broione, To n Friend. 

To reckon right it is required, (1.) That the mind dis. 
tinguish carefully two ideas which are different one from 
another only by the addition or subtraction of one unit. 
(2.) That It retain in memory' the names or marks of tlie 
several combinations from an unit to that nuinlier. 

Locke, Human Understanding, II. xvi. 7. 

2. To take into account ; include in an acooimt 
or category; set to one’s account; impute; 
charge or credit. 

Faith was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness. 

Bom. iv. 9. 

Also these Vies of Ynde, which beth evene azenst us, 
hetli noght reekned in the Climates ; lor thei hen azenst 
us that ben in the lowe Contree. 

Mandecillc, Travels, p. 18G. 

Was any m.an’slnst or intemperance everrrcl'oned among 
the 'Titles of Ids honour? Stillingjleet, Sermons, I. ii. 

Among the costs of production have to hereclaincd taxes, 
genei'al and local. M. Spencer, Man vs. State, p. 23. 

3t. To take account of; inquire into; consider. 
Thane salle we rekkene fulle rathe whatt ryghte that he 
claymes. Morte Arthure (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1275. 

4. To hold in estimation as ; regard; consider 
as heing. 

We ought not to rccken and couinpt the tliynge hnrde 

That bryngeth ioye and pleasure afterwarde. 

Dabccs Book (E, E. T. S.), p. 339. 

For that they reckened this demeanoure attempted, not 
so specially againste the other Lordes, as agaynste the 
Kinge hyrosellc. Sir T. More, Works, p. 43. 

Thougli it be not expressly spoken against in Scripture, 
yet I reckon it plainly enough implied in the Scripture. 

Latimer, Sermon bef. Edw. VI., 1550. 

This is reckoned a very polite and Insidonahle amuse- 
ment here. Goldsmith, Citizen of the World, Ixxxvi. 

A friend maywellhercckoned the masterpiece of nature. 

Emerson, Friendship. 
=Syn. 1. To enumerate, cast, cast up. — 1 and 2. Compute, 
Count, etc. (see calculate). 


reckoning 

n. intrans. 1. To make a computation: cast 
up an account; figure up. 

And when he had bcRUne to won wjis browgUio 

vnto liym whiche ought hym ten thousande talcnttes. 

Tyndale, ilat. xviiL IIJ. 
2. To make an accounting;; settle accounts; 
come to an adjustment or to terms : commonly 
followed by icith. 

‘Tarfay/’ seistow, "som tyinche shal. . . , 

For he noght helpeth needfnllo in her ncde.‘* 

C/i«ifccr, Mnn of Law’s Tale, I. 12- 

The lorde of those servauntes cam, and reeXened uith 
them. Mat. xxv, 19. 

Know that ye shall to-morrow he placed before God, 
and reckoned xcith according to your deeds. 

E. ir. Lane, Modem Egi^ptians, I. IW. 

3t. To give an account of one’s self; make an 
explanation. 

Pandarus, withouten rekonynge. 

Out wente anon to Eleyno and Deiphebus. 

Chaucer, Troilus, ii. 1040. 
4t. To take accoimt of tbe points or details of 
a subject; reason; discriminate. 

Nothing at all, to rekin lycbt, 

Different, in to Goddis sycht, 

Than bene the purest Creature 
That euir wes fomiit of nature. 

Lauder, Dewtie of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1. C3- 

5. To base a calculation or expectation; rely; 
count; depend: 'witb or iu)o». 

^ly Lord Ambassador Aston reckons upon you, that you 
will be one of bis Train at his first Audience in ^ladrid. 

JIcnvell, Letters, L vi. 28. 

Thus they [men] adore the goodly scheme by which 
they brought all these things to pass, and reckon upon it 
as sure and infallible for the future. 

Bp. Atterbury, Sermons, I. vil. 

In the wliole corporation [of Newcastle-on-Tyne], the 
government could not reckon on more than four votes. 

Macaulay, Hist. Eng., viii. 

6. To bold a supposition or impression; bavo 
a notion; think; suppose; guess: as, I reckon 
a storm is coming. ^The use of reckon in this sense, 
tltough regularly developed and found in good literature, 
like the corresponding sense of the transitive verb (defini- 
tion 4), has by reason of its frequency in colloquial speech 
in some parts of the United States, especially in the South 
(where it occupies a place like that of guess in New Eng- 
land), come to be regarded as provincial or vulgar.) 

I reckoned [thought, R. V., marglnl till morning tlintas a 
lion so will he break all my bones. Isa. xxxviii. 13. 

For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the gloiy ^yhich shall be 
revealed In us. Rom. viii. 18. 

Wliat, you are a courtier, I reckon? No wonder you 
wish tbe presswas demolished. Foote, TheBankrupt, HL 

There is one thing I must )ieeds add, though I reckon 
it will appear to many as a very unreasonable paradox. 

Surift, Nobles and Commons, v. 

I reckon you will be selling out the whole— it’s needless 
making twa bites of a cherry. St. Ronau’s Well, z. 

1 reckon they will always be “the girls” to us, even if 
tljey’re eighty. Harper's Mag., LXXVIIl. 444. 

7. To expect; intend. [Obsolete or oolloq.] 

Anotlier sweet invention, 

Tlie whicli in brief 1 reckon to name. 
Undaunted Londonderry (Cliild’s Ballads, VII. 249). 
To reckon for, to give an account for; be answerable 
for. 

If they fail in their bounden duty, they eimll reckon for 
it one day. Bp. Sanderstnx. 

To reckon without one’s host. See ?*ost 2 . 
reckoner (rek'n-er), n. [< rekcncrc, reh- 
narc (= D. rclccnaar = G. rcclmer = Sw. 
rdknarc = Dan, hc-regner)) < reckon 4* -crl.] 

1, One who reckons or computes: as, a rapid 
reckoner. 

But retrospects with bad reckoners are troublesome 
things. TFardurfon, On Occasional Reflections. 

In Ireland, where the reckoner would begin by saying 
“The two thumbs is one." Harper's Mag., LXXVIIL 489. 

2. Something that assists a person to reckon 
or cast up accotints, as a book containing a se- 
ries of tables ; a ready-reckouer. 

reckoning (rek'n-ing), n. [Early mod. E. also 
rcckning; < ME. rckcningcj rchiingc, rckning, 
rccning (= D. rckening, a bill, account, I’cckon- 
ing, = ^ILG. rckeningc = OHG. rechennngay 
MHG. rcclicimngcy G. reclnutng = Sw. reikning 
= Dan. x'cgning, a reckoning, a computation); 
verbal n. of reckon^ t;.] 1. The act of count- 

ing or computing; hence, an account or cal- 
culation ; an adjustment of accounts. 

For it pleaseth a Mayster much to haue a true reckon^ 
ing. Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 06. 

I am 111 at reckoning. Shak., L. L. L., i. 2. 42. 

The way to make reckoiiings even is to make them often. 

South. 

2. A bill of cbai'ges, especially in a hotel, tav- 
ern, inn, or other place of entertainment; an 
itemized statement of Tvhat is due; a score. 



rectonlng 

Cerricius paies for all, his purse 
Pefraies all reekmngs. 

Times' Whistle (E. E, T. S.), p. 61. 
AVe ^vere treated in the most friendly manner by these 
pood people, and had no reason to complain of our reckon' 
ing on leaving. B. Taglor, Northern Travel, p. SCO. 


lie paid the poodvvife’s reckoning 
In the coin of song and tale. 

ir/»hffcr, Cobbler Keezar's Vision. 
Till issuing arm’d he found tlie host, and cried, 

•'Thy reckoning, friendV” Tennyson, Geraint. 

3. An account of time. 

Trutli is truth 
To the end of reckoning. 

Shak., if. for il., v. 1. 4G. 

4. The estimated time of a cow’s calving. 
[Now only Scotch.] 

Canst thou their rrcfr’ninj 7 s keep, the time compute? 

Sandys, Paraphrase upon Job, xxxl.v. 

6. A summing up in general; a counting of 
cost or expenditure ; a comparison of items or 
particulars in any matter of accountahility. 

IiCt ns care 

To live so that oiir reckonings may fall even 
, When we’re to make account. 

Ford, Broken Heart, ii. 3. 
The waste of it [time] will make you dwindle, alike In 
intellectual and moral stattire, beyond your darkest reeh- 
oiiings. Gladstone, llight of Bight, p. Cl. 

6. All accounting for action or conduct; ex- 
planation; inquisition; scrutiny. 

Wc two to rekenynge must be broust ; 

Biwanre ! free wille wolo make thee woode. 

Uinnns to Virgin, etc. (E. E. T. S.), p. 00, 

7. A holding in estimation; assignment of 
value; appreciation. 

You make no further reckoning of it IbcautyJ than of 
an outward fading heneflt nature bestowed. 

.Sir P, Sidney. 

8. Staniliiig ns toraiilc, quality, oru-orthiuess; 
rating; consicleratioii; roimtation. 

Neither ought they [certain incnl to be of such reckon- 
ing that their opinion or conjecture should cause the 
laws of the Church of England to give place. 

Uookcr, Ecclcs. Polity, ITcf., iv. 
Of honourable reckoning are you both, 

ShcL. B. and J., I. 2. 4. 
One M. Ilarvev.a right honest man, of good reckoning: 
and one that above twenty jears since bare tlie cliiefe>t 
ofilcc It» 'Walden with good credit. 

G. Harvey, Pour Letters, 1. 

9. Xauf., the calculation of the position of a 
ship from tlic rate ns detormined by the log, 
and the eourso as detormined by the compass, 
the place from whiob the vessel stalled being 
knomi. Sec dfod-rfc/.-oaiap.— Astronomlcalrecl!:- 
onlns, a tnoilc o( etatlng dates before Christ, used liy ns- 
tronoiners. The year a.'C. 1 Is called 0; a. c. 2 is called 
—I. etc.— Count and reckoning. See coaiili.— The 
day of reckoning, the day of judgment ; the day when 
acconnt must be rendered and settlement made.— To be 
astern of the reckoning. See astrm.—To run ahead 
of one's reckoning (noiif.). to sail beyond the position 
crroncouFly estimated In the dead-reckoning. 

reckoning-book (rck'n-iug-buk), n, A book 
in wiiieli money received and expended is set 
down. JoUnaou. 

reckoning-penny (rek'n-ing-pcn‘'i), n. [= G. 
rtchcnpfcnmri,'] A metallic disk or counter, with 
devices and in.scriptions like a coin, formerly 
used in reckoning or casting up accounts, 
reclaim (rr*-klura')f [Early mod. E. also rc- 


recline 

Ing days, in Scots law, the days allowed within which to 
take an appeal. — Reclaiming note, in Scots law, the 
petition of appeal in a case of reclaiming, 
reclaimless (re-klam'les); a. \<. redmm + 
•less.'] Incapable of being reclaimed; thatcan- 
not be roclaimccl; not to be reclaimed; irre- 
claimable. [Rare.] 

And look on Guise as a redainiless Rebel. 

Lee, Duke of Guise, li. 1. 

A truly great historian would reclaim those materials . i:; O'P r/’- 

which the novelist has appropriated. Jfacawffly, ilistory. rSClBmRtlOIl (rek-la-ma shqirij L> • 

4. To effect the return or restoration of; get 

back orrestoro by effort; regain; recover. ;,\gaying, < L. rBdamaiio{n-), a cry 

So shall the Eriton blood their ermvneognyn OTfmim ^ ounosition or disapprobation, < rcchimarc, 

.. .. ffT- M ’ cry out against: see feefaim.] 1. A reclaim- 

This nrni, that hath reclaim d - ^ ~ ® .. . . _ 2 — . « 
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And willed him for to reetayme with speed 
His scattred people, ere they all were alaine. 

Spenser, F. Q., V. xii. 0. 

3. To claim tho return or restoration of; de- 
mand renewed possession of; attempt to re- 
gain: as, to reclaim one’s rights or property. 

A tract of land [Holland] snatched from an element per- 
petually reclaiming its prior occupancy. Core. 


To jour obedience fifty fortresses. 

Shale., 1 Uen. VI., iii. 4. 5, 

5f. In/iTf/coHnf, to draw back; recover. 

Another day he wol, peravenlurc, 

Ilcclayme thee and bringe thee to lure. 

Chaucer, Prol. to Manciple's Tale, 1. 72. 
To tl»e bewits was added the crcancc, or long thrend, 
by which the bird In tutoring was drawn back, after she 
liad been permitted to fly ; and this was called therccfm'wJ- 
ing of tlie hawk. Strutt, Sports and Pastimes, p. 91. 

6t. To bring under restraint or within close 
limits; clieok; restr.ain; holdback. 

By tills me.'iiis also the wood Is reclaimed and repressed 
from running out in length beyond all measure. 

Holland, tr. of Pliny, xvii. 22. 
Or Is lur low'ring Flight reelaim*d 
Bj Seas from Icuiua' Bownfall nam'd? 

Prior, I'arinen Seculare (1700), st. 23. 
It cannot bo intended that be should delay bis assis- 
tance till corruption is reclaimed. 

Johnson, Debates In Parllomcnt (cd. 1787), TI. 37.^), 

7. To drawback from ciTor or wrong-doing; 
bring to a proper state of mind; reform. 

If he be wild, 

Tlie reclaiming him to good and honest, brother. 
Will make much for iny honour. 

Fletcher, Wildgoosc Chase, 1. 1. 
TU the Intention of Providence, in Its various expres* 


ing of somctliing as a possession ; a elaim_ or 
domand for return or restoration; a require- 
ment of compensation for something ytrongly 
taken or tvithlield ; also, a claim to a discovery 
as having been previously made. 

When Denmark delivered up to Great Britain time 
prizes, carried into a port of Norway by Paul Jones in the 
revolutionary war, we complained of it, and continued 
our reclamations through more tlian sixty years. 

Woolsey, Introd. to Inter. Law, App. 111 ., p. 448. 

2. A calling or bringing back, as from abep*a- 
tion or wrong-doing; restoration; reformation. 

Not for a partnership in tlicir vice, but for their reclo' 
mation from evill. . ^ e.. 

Bp. Uall, Satan’s Fiery Darts Quenched, 111 . § 6. 

3. Tlio act of subduing to fitness for service or 
use; taming; amelioration: as, tho rcclamaiion- 
of wild animals or waste land. 

A thorough couree of reclamation was then adopted 
witli this land, which was chiefly bog and cold boulder 
clay. Fortnightly Bev., N. S., XX. 20o. 

4. A remonstrance; representation made in 
opposition ; a cry of opposition or disapproba- 
tion. 

I suspect you must allow there is some homely truth 
at tho bottom of what called out my worthy secretary s 
admonitorj’ reclamation. Nodes Amlh'OsiaTue, Sept., 1832. 


stons of goodness, to rccfaim mankind. i?o/ 7 crff, Sermons. peclamation-plO'W’ (rek-lfi-ma'shon-plou), 


8. To bring (o a subdued oramcUovated state; 
make auiciiablo to control or use; reduce to obc- 
diciK'O, n.s a wild animal; tame; subdue; also, 
to fit for cultivation, as wild or marshy land. 
Thou |.rasonl inndcst thy rrcfai/mi/ajtc and thy lures 
To ladles of thy staatcly npantunce, 

Ami of thy wordc-s fnrsed with plcsannce. 

Chaucer, Good Women, 1. 1371. 
Tlie elcplmnl Is never won with anger, 

Nor must tliat man that would reclaim a Hon 
Take him by tlic teeth. Fldehcr, Valeallnlan, 1. 3. 
Upon his list he bore, for his dellglit. 

An eagle well reclaimed, and Illy white. 

Vryden, Pal. and Arc., III. 89, 
A pathless wilderness remains 
Yet unsubdued by man’s reclaiming hand. 

Shelley, Queen Mab, Ix. 
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aneeof; .sound back; reverberate. 

ilelt to teares, pourc out thy plaints, let Eccho reclame 
them. Greene, The ilournhig Garment. 

Reclaimed animals, In law, those anlmnlB, naturally 
wUd. that arc made tamo by art, liidustry, or education, 
whereby a quallllcd property Is acquired in them. =Syn. 
4 ajid 6. To recover, regain, restore, amend, correct. 

reclaim (re-klam')» rcdaumCf re- 

dcinnr, < Ol^. reclaim, F. redame = Sp. Pg. It 


A bcn\’y plow used for broakiug new land and 
cleaving it of roots and stones. Some forms 
are drawn by a steam-plow engine, others by 
oxon or horses. 

reclinant (re-kli'nant), n. [< F. rdclinaiit, ppr. 
of ircliiicr;' BOO recline.'] In Iter., bending or 
bowed. ,, , „ 

recllnate (rek'li-nat), a. [= F. recline = Sp. 
Pg. rcclinado = It. rcclinaio, < L. rcclinatus, pp. 
of rcrlinnrc, bend back, recline : see recline.] 
Bending downward, (a) in hot., said of stems or 
branches when erect or ascending at the base, then turn- 
ing toward the ground ; of leaves in tho bud in which tho 
blade is bent down upon the petiole or the apex of the 
blade upon its base; of a cotyledon doubled over in the 
seed. (6) In futoni , said of parts, processes, hairs, etc., 
which curv’c down toward 0 surface, as if to rest on it. 


9t. To call or cry out again: repeat tho utter- reclinatioE (rek-li-na'shqn), a. [= F. rMiuai* 

son = Sp. rcclinacion = Bg. reclinagiio, < L. rc- 
rtinarc, pp. rcclinatus, bend back: see recline 
and rcclinatc.] 1. The act of leaning or re- 


clamc: rcclaiinrn, reclai/mcn, rcclcinicn, rc- rfc/niii'o, calling back (in falconry); from tbo 

■r, rcrlciincr, rcclanirr, r . yCTi,_] — ■ ■ • ■ 


clcijmcn, < OF. rcclaUnt 

rcclamcr, claim, rcclnini, cry out against, ex- 
claim upon, sue, claim. = Pr. Sp. Pg. rccUunar 
= It. ricliiamarc, < L. rcclainarc, ciy out agaiii.st, 
exclaim against, contradict, call r»pcatcdly, < 
rc-, again, -1- claniarc, call: sec cliiini^.] I. 
inlrans. If. To cry out; exclaim against soinc- 
tbing. 

Hereunto Polomar reclaiming nanluc, began to ndnnnce 
nnd inagnllle tliclionour and dignitle of gencmll conncela 


^ Tlio act of reclaiming, or llic state of 

being reclaimed, in any sense; reclamation; re- 
call; vestoration; refoi-mation. 

Xon of bcni all tliat lilin hide inysll 
lint cam ivilb lilm a rrclaume tiro costls abonte, 

And Ifcll with but (Ictbcrls lllat vppon the ertbe. 

Itichard the licdeUs., 11. 182. 


dining ; tbo state of reclining or boingreclined. 
— 2. In (linlimj, the angle wliidi tho plane of 
tbo dial make's with a vertical plane which it 
intersects in a horizontal line. — 3. In sttrg., 
one of tho operations once used for tho cure of 
cataract. It consists in applying a specially coastructed 
nee,lle in a certain mnnner to the anterior Bilrfacc of tho 
lens, nnd depressing it downward or backward into the 
vilreons luimor. ^ 

reclinatoryt (re-kll'nii-to-ri), n, [ME. rcclina- 
iorijc; < ML. rccitnatori’nin, a place for reelin- 
iiig, a pillow, < L. rcclinarc, recline : see recline.] 
Something to recline on; a rest. 

Tlierinne scltc his rcchjnatmrye. 

Lydijate, JIS. Soo. Antiq. 134, f. 3. (naUhccU.) 


1 sec you are e'en past hope 
Of all rectoim 

11. Jon'on, BvetyMnn In bis Unmonr, i. 1. recline (re-klin'), v. ; pret. and pp. rcchncil, ppr. 

rr -1- ..nniiniurr. ff OP. rcct/npr. F. rcclt jicr = Sp. Pg. 


rare, Jfartyrs, p. (BT, an. 1438. reclaimable (rc-kla'ma-bl), o, [< reclaim + 


"1 do not design it,"6.ays Tom, “ as a rencctlon on Vir- 
gil: on the contrary, I know that all the inannscripts rr- 
claim against such a punctuation." Addimn, Tom Folio. 

2. In AV'Of.s lan\ to appeal from a judgment of 


-able.] Capable of being reclaimed, reformed, 
or tamed. 

He nald tlmlhc wa'ivoiinp.nndBorfcfniwmWc: that this 
w.as his first fault. Dr. CocKburn, Ucm. on Burnet, p. 41. 


the lord ordiuarj’ to tho iuucr house of the reclrimably (re-kla'ma-ldi), So ns to ho 

Court of Session. — Sf. To draw hack; glvo^\a). {.^pahloof being rcolninic 


being reclaimed, 
reclaimantt (vc-kla'mnnl), «. [< OF. recla- 

mant, F. riclanmnt (= Pg. It. rcclamanic), jipr. 
of rcclamcr, reclaim: see ri claim.] One wlio 
reclaims, or oi>poscs, contradicts, or remon- 
strates. 

One who reclaims. 


Xe from his currish will a whit reclaim. 

Spcmcr. (TTcl/gtcr.) 

4. To effect reformation. 

They, harden'd more by wliat might most reclaim, 

Grieving to sec his glory, at the sight 

Took envy. d/i/ton, P. L., vl. 791. _ ^ 

n. trans. If. To cry out against; contradict; ivS™ «• [< ME. rc- 

clcgmijnge; ppr. of reclaim, r.] 1. Serving or 

tending to reclaim; recalling to a regular cour.so 
of life; reforming.— 2. In i'eots (aio, appealing 
2t. To call back; call upon to return; recall; from a judgment of tho loi^ ordinary to tho 
urge backward. iunor house of tho Court of bossiou—RecIalm- 


gainsay. 

Herod, instead of reclaiming what they exclaimed, em- 
braced and hugged their praises. 

Fuller, Plsgah .Sight, 11. 8. {Trench.) 


reclining. [< OF.rcclincr.F. rccIincr^Sp. Pg 
rcclinar = It. rcclinarc, lean hack, < L. rccli- 
uarc, lean back, recline, < rc-, back, -i- '’clinarc, 
loan: see cfiiic and tcnni, a.] I. inirans. 1. To 
lean backward or downward upon something ; 
rest in a recumbent posture. — 2. To bond 
downward; lean; have a leaning posture. 
[Bare.] 

Eastward, in long perspective glittering, shine 

The wood-crowned clills that o’er the lake recline. 

Wordcu'orth, Desciiptive Sketches. 

Reclining dial. See di'nt. = Syn. Jtccline is always as 
stiong as Yean, and generally stronger, indicating a moro 
completely recumbent position, and approaching lie. 

II. trans. To place at rest in a loaning or 
vectmiliont posturo ; lean or settle down upon 
something: as, to recline the bead on a pillow, 
or upon one’s arm. 

The mother 

Jleclincd her dying head upon his breast. Fryden, 



recline 

111 a shadouy saloon, 

On silken cushions half reclined, 

I watch thy grace. Tennyson, Eleanore, 

recline (re-klin^), a. [< L. rcclhiis, rcclinuSf 
leaning back, bent back, reclining, < o'cclhiarc, 
lean back, recline: see recline, r.] Leaning; 
being in a reclining posture. [Rare.] 

They sat recline 

On the soft downy bank damask'd with llowers. 

.Milton, r. L., iv. 333. 
recliner (re-kli'u6r), n. One wlio or that wliicli 
reclines; specifically, a reclining dial, 
reclining-board (re-kli'ning-bord), u. A board 
to which 3 ’oungpersons are sometimes strapped, 
to prevent stooping and to give erectness to the 
figure. Mrs. S. C. Ball. 
reclining-chair (re-kli'ning-char), n. A chair 
the back of which* can be tilted as desired, to 
allow the occupant to assume a reclining posi- 
tion ; an invalid-chair. 

reclivate (rek'li-vat), a. [< LL. reclivis, lean- 
ing baclrward, < L. re-, back, + clivus, sloping: 
see clivous.'] In cntoni., fonning a double curve; 
curving outward and then inward : noting mar- 
gins, parts of jointed organs, and processes, 
reclotne (re-kloTii'), 1 \ t. [< rc- + clothe.} To 
clothe again. 

The varying year with blade and sheaf 
Clothes and rcclufhes the happy idains. 

Tennyson, Day Dream, The Sleeping PjUacc. 

recludet (re-ldddO, V, t. [r= OF. rcclitrc, n- 
clorrc, F. rcclitrc = Pr. reclaitrc, ret^chtre = Sp. 
Pg. rcclitir, shut up, seclude. = It. rivhiudcrc, 
unclose, open, < LL. recludcre, shut tip or ofT, 
close, < L. rcchttlcrc. unclose, open, also in LL. 
shut tip, < re-, back, + claitdcrc, sliut : sec closed, 
and cf. conclude, exclude, include, jirccfndr, sc^ 
clnd(, ovelndc.] To open ; unclose. 

Hem softo cnclude. 

And towarde nyght hiryntes thou reclwle 

Palladius, Husboiidrie (E. I'.. T. S.), p. 30. 

recluse (re-kids')) hnd n, [L. < ME. recluse, 
n..< OF. riclus,V. reel us, fom, reel use =Pr. rcclus 
= Jsp. Pg. rccluso = It, ricltiuso,<. LL. rcclusus, 
shut up (ML. rcclusus, m,, rcclitsa, f,, a recluse), 
pjn of rccludcrc, shut up, L, unclose, open, etc. : 
set* r( elude. '2. < ME. recluse, < OF, recluse, a 
convent, monastery, < LL. rccluso, fem. of rccln- 
sn.s. shut up : see above,] I. a. Sliut up or apart 
from the world ; retired from public notice ; so- 
(piestered; solitary; o.xisting or passed in a soli- 
tary state: as, a reel use monk or hennit ; a r<~ 
clnst life. 

Heie, ns recluse ns the Tuikish.Spyat Paris, I am almost 
unkiiow n to every bod>. 

(Joldsinith, To Rev. Tliornns (.'onlarlnc. 

II. n. 1. A person who withdraw.s from the 
world to spend his days in seclusion and medi- 
tation; specifically, a member of a religious 
community who is voluntarily immured for life 
ill a singh* cell. The life of a monastic i eelnse was a 
privilege accorded only to those of cxceptiotial virtue, 
and only by express permission of the abliot, chapter, and 
bislmp. In earlier monastlclsm, the recluse was immured 
in a cell, sometimes underground, and usually v>ithin the 
precincts of the monaster)-. He v, as to have no other ap- 
parel than that which he wore at the time of his incarce- 
nitiiin The doorway to the cell was walled up, and only 
a sutheient aperture was left for the conveyance of jirovi. 
sioiis. hut so contrived ns not to allow the recluse to sec 
or be seen. Later monastlcism gre.ally modilled tldsrlgur. 
2t. A place of seclusyion ; a retired or (piiet 
situation; a hermitage, convent, or tlic like. 

It is certain tlmt the church of Christ is the pillar of 
truth, or sacred rcclu*e and peculiar a«)lum of Ileligion. 

J. ir<>c. The Churches’ (pi.iirel Espoused, 
reclusef (re-kldz'), V. t. [< JIE. reelnsni; < re- 
cluse. ri.] To shut up; seclude; withdraw from 
intercourse. 

Keligic'Ufc out-r)-ders reeluscd in lierc cloistrcs. 

Piers Ploivman (C), v. IIG. 

I had a shrewd Disease hung lately upon me. proc-eed- 
ing, as the Plijsicians told me, from this lonis reel used Life. 

Ilouclt, Letters, iL 29. 
reclusoly (le-klds'li), adr. In u recluse niaii- 
ner; in retirement or seclusion fi-ora society; 
as a recluse. Lee, Eccles, Gloss, 
recluseness (re-klds'ncs), n. Tlie state of 1)0- 
iiigrecluso; retirement; seclusion from society. 

A kind of e.ilm is like rest to thv ovcTlabour d 

man. Felthmn, On Eccles. ii. 11 (Resolves, ji. ,40.) 

reclusion (rt^khi'zhon). n. [< F. rcclu'.ion = 
8p. reclusion = Pg. redu.sdo = It. rt cIusioik , < 
ML. rrclusio(u-), < LL. reduderv, ]>]». redusus, 
sliiit up: see and mVi^.vc.] 1. A state of 

retirement from tlic world ; seclusion. Johnsmi. 
— 2. Specifically, the life or condition of a re- 
cluse or immured solitarv. 
reclusive (re-klo'siv), a.' [< recluse + -ire.} 
Allordiug retirement from society; recluse. 
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And if it sort not well, you may conceal her . . . 

In some reclusive and religious life. 

Shak., 3Iuch Ado, iv. 1. 244. 
reclusory(re-klo'so-ri), ?i.; pi. rcclusorics {-viz). 
[= Sp. It. rechisorio, < ilL. rcchisorittm, < LL. 
recluderc, pp. rcclusus, shut up, close: see re- 
c?«5c.] The abode or cell of a recluse, 
recoctf (re-kokt'), v. i. [< L. recoctus, pp. of 
rccoqucre, cook again, < rc-, again, + coqucrc, 
cook: see coold, r.] To cook over again; 
hence, to vamp up or renew. 

Old women and men, too, . . . seek, as it were, by 
Medea’s charms, to recoct tlieir corps, as she did .Ison’s, 
from feeble deformities tospiightly hniidsumcncss. 

Jer. Taylor {(), Artif. Ilandsomcncss, p. 71. 

recoction (re-kok'shon), n. [< recoct + don.} 
A second coction or preparation. Imp. Diet. 
recognisable, recognise, etc. See recognizable, 
etc. 

recognition^ (rek-pg-uisb'ou), h. [< OF. re- 
cognition, F. recognition = It. ricognizionc, rc- 
cognizionc, < L. rccognitio{n-), < rccognosecrc, 
pp. rccognitus, recognize, know again: see rec- 
ognize^.} 1. The act of I’ccognizing; a know- 
ing a^ain; consciousness that a given object is 
identical with an object jireviously cognized, 
Everj' species of fancy Iintli three modes: recoynition of 
a thing as present, memory of it as past, and foresight of 
it as to come. X, Grcic. 

Sense represents phenomena empirically in perception, 
imagination in association, apperception in the empirical 
consciousness of tlie identity of these rcpro<luctive repre- 
sentations witli the phenomena by winch they were given 
therefore In rceoynition. 

Kant, Critbpic of Turc Reason, tr. by ilullcr, p. 115. 
A person's rceoynition of a colour Is In part an act of in- 
ference. J. Fully, Sensation ami Intuition, p. G7. 

2. A formal avowal of knowledge and ap- 
proval or sanction; acknowledgment: as, tlie 
recognition of one government b}’ anotlicr ns 
an independent sovereignty eras u belligerent. 

The lives of such saints had, at tlic time of their yearly 
memorials, solemn rceoynition in tlic cluircli of God. 

Hooker. 

This Iiyz-'uitinc synod assumed tlic rank ami i)Owers of 
the seventh general cuuncll ; yet even this title was a 
recoymtion of tlic sl.x preceding assemblies. 

Gibbon, Decline and Fall, xli.x. 
On (he Uh lie was received In proces.«}on at Westmin- 
ster, >-eired tlie crown and .eccidrc of the Confc.«sor, and 
vvas proclaline<l king l)y the name of Edward IV. , . . 
Fitun (lie 4th of March the legal reco'/ni/ion of Edward’s 
royal character begins, and the years of his reign date. 

Stubbo, Const. Hist., ^ 35.'.. 
That a man’s right to the produce of his brain iscquallv 
valbl with his rigid to (he produce of his hands is a fact 
w lilcli has yet obtained but a very Imperfect recoynition. 

Ii. Sjiencer, Social Statics, p. 15.5. 

3. Cognizance; notieo taken; nccoptanoo, 

TIio interesting fact n!»out Apollonius is the extensive 

rceoynition which lie olit.aincd, and tlic ease with wJilch 
Ills iirctcnsions found acceptance in the existing comlltiou 
v*f the popular mind. />om/w.''ketclics, p. loj. 

4. In Fcots lair, tlie recoverv of lands bv tlio 
proprietor when they fall to'him by the fauU 
of the vas«5al; or, generally, any return of tlio 
feu to the sujierior, by wliatcvcr ground of evic- 
tion. =sj^ 1 . .^^ce 

recognition" (re*kog-injr.h'pn), n. A repeateil 
cognition. 

recognitive (re-kog'ni-tiv), u, [< L. rccognitus, 
pp. of rccognosccrc, recognize, + -trc. C’f. cog- 
nitive.} Recognizing; recognitory. 
recognitort (re-kog'ni-tpr). /(. [< AF. reco- 

gnitor, < ML, rf'cognitor, < L. recognitns, pj). of 
recognoscerCyYQQO^uvAQ: see r< cognize 1.] In latr, 
one of a jury impaneled on an asbize: so called 
because they ncknowlodgo a disseizin by tlieir 
verdict. The recognitor was a witness rather 
than a juror in tlie modern sense. 

The imiuests tiy Itccoynitors wiilcli wo licar of from the 
tune of tJic Comincror onwards— the sworn men by wliosc 
oaths Domesday was drawn up — come much more nearly 
[than compnrgatorsl to our notion of .Tuiors, but still tlicy 
are not the tiling itself. 

K. A. Preewan, Nonnan Conquest, V. 303. 

recognitory (le-kog'ni-to-ri). It. [< 1., rcciiii- 
iiitii.s, pj). of reeognoscerf, rceogiiizo, + -on/l.] 
Portaiiiiag to or coiiiiocteil .vifli rocognition. 

A pun and its rccoynitonj Inugli must lie co-Iiistanta- 
ncoiis. Lamb, Distant Correspondents. 

recognizability (rc-k-pg-in-za-bil'i-li), «. [< ccc- 
iiilHi-tihli + -ill/ (sco -bilihi).'] Tlio state of 
being reeogiiizablc; capacity for being recog- 
nized. 

recognizable (rck'og-jii-za-bl or rC-kog'ni- 
za-bl), «. nrngiihr^ + -able. Cf. OF. rccoa- 
iiiiixsabh’, F. rccnmmissablc.^ Capable of being 
recognized, known, or aclaiowlcdgcd. Also 
spelled rccniinimble. 

recognizably (rek'gg-nl-za-bli or re-kog'ni-za- 
bli), mb'. So as to be recognized. 


recognize 

recognizance (re-kog'ni-zans or re-kon'i-zausX 
n. [< jME. recognisance, "reconys'sniince, COF. 
rccognoissancc, rcconnoisancc, rcconoisancc, rc- 
cunnissance, rccoiiisancc, etc., F. reconnaissance 
(> E. reconnaissance) = Pr. rcconaissensa, rego- 
nogssensa = Pg. rcconlicccnga = It. riconoscenza, 
< JIL. rccognosccntia, a recognizing, acknow- 
ledgment, an obligation binding one over to do 
some particular act, < L. rccognoscen(t-)s, ppr. 
ol rccognosccrc, recognize: see rccognirc'i. Uf. 
cognisance.'] 1. The act of recognizing; ac- 
knowledgment of a person or thing; avowal; 
recognition. 

The great bell that heaves 
With solemn sound— and thousand otliers more. 
That distance of recognizance bereaves, 

Make pleasing music and not wild uproar. 

Keats, Sonnet, “jjow many Balds." 

2. Mark or badge of recognition ; token. 

She did gratify his amorous works 
Witli that recognizance and pledge of love 
Wljicli I first gave Iier [a handkercliiefj. 

Shak., Otliello, v. 2. 214. 

3. In law : (a) An obligation of record entered 
into before some court of record or magistrate 
duly authorized, conditioned to do some par- 
ticular act, as to appear at eomd, to keep the 
peace, or pay a debt. 

lie was hounden in a reconijssaiincc 
To jiaye twenty thousand sheeld anon. 

Chaucer, Sliipman’s Tale, 1. 330. 
Tljis fellow miglit he in 's time a great buyer of land, 
with Ills statnlcs, his recognizances, his fines, his double 
vouchers, liis recoveries. Shak., Hamlet, v. 1 . 113. 

{b\) Tlie verdict of a jury impaneled upon as- 
size — To enter into recognizances. .See enlcri. 
recognizant (re-kog'ni-znnt or re-kon'i-zant), 
a. [< OF. rceognoissani, ppr. of recogno'istre, 
etc., recognize: seorccognircl.] Recognizing; 
percoinng. 

The iaird did ids best to lielp him ; hut lie seemed no- 
wise recognizant. 

George MacDonald, Warlock o’ CJlenwarlock, xv. 

recOCTization (re-kog-iii-za'slign), n. [< recog- 
nize^ + -tilion.] The act of recognizing, 
recognize! (rok'gg-niz), ; pret. and pp. irrng- 
nizcil, ]i]vr. recognizing. [With accom. tei-m. 
-izc (as if from recognizance), after OF. rira- 
gnnistre, F. rcconnaitrc (> E. rcconiwiter) = Pr. 
rccognosccr, rcconosccr = Sp. rcconoccr = Pg. 
rcconhcccr = It. riconosccrc, < L. rccognosccrc, 
know again, recall to mind, recognize, examine, 
certify, < rc-, again, + coqnosccrc, know: see 
cognition. Cf. cognize.] I. trans. 1. To know 
(the object) again; recall or recover the know- 
ledge of; perceive the identity of with some- 
thing formerly known or in the mind. 

Then first lie rreo'mw’rf the rcthereal Ruest; 

Womlcr nnil joy altcniate fire his breast. 

Fenton, in Pope’s Odyssey, L 415. 
To rccofjtuW an object is to identify it with some object 
pi-c\ lously seen. J. Sully, Outlines of Psychol., p. 22G, 

2. To avow or admit a knowledge of, with 
approval or sanction; acknowledge or accept 
forinnlly: as, to recognize one as ambassador; 
to recognize a government as an independent 
sovereignty or as a belligerent. 

He brouRht several of them . . . to rreof/niirr their sense 
of their undue procedure used by them unto him. 

Pp. Fell, Life of Hammond. (Latham.) 
Only tlmt State can live In which injury to the least 
member is rffo^mrcff ns damaRC to the who*le. 

Fmerfon, Address, Soldiers’ Monument, Concord. 
Holland, Immediately after the surrender of Yorktown, 
had recoynised the Independence of Ameiica, which had 
ns yet only been rccoyimcd bv France. 

Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., w. 

3, To indicate one’s acquaintance with (a per- 
son) by a salute: as, to pass one without rccog- 
uiziug him. — 4. To indicate appreciation of: 
as, to recognize merit. — 5. To review; reex- 
amine; take cognizance of anew. 

However their causes speed in your tribunals, Clirist 
will rccoynizc them at a greater. South. 

6. To acknowledge; admit or confess as an 
obligation or duty. 

It Is more to the purpose to urge that those who h.ive 
so powerful an engine las the press] in their hands should 
rccoynizc their responsibility in the use of it. 

II. X. 0.vcnhavi, Short Studies, p. 87. 

= Syn. 2-4. Pccoynize, Acknonlcdyc. The c«sential dif- 
ference between these words lies in the dilfercnce be- 
tween letting in to one’s own knowledge (rccoynizc) and 
letting out to other people’s knowledge (ackninclcdye). 
Ilenec the opposite of rccoynizc is di'.-oirn or some kindred 
word: that of acknoulcdyc is conceal or deny. To rccoynizc 
an obligation and to acknonlcdyc an obligation diirer pre- 
cisely in this way. The pioacher may be able to make a 
man rccoynizc, even if lie cannot make him aclnoiclcdyc, 
his need of moral improvement. See aclcnouledyc. 



recognize 

II. intmns. In law, to enter an obligation of 
record before a proper tribunal ; as, A. B. rec- 
ognized in the sum of twenty dollars. 

Also spelled recognise. 

recognize- (re-kog'niz), r. t. To cognize again. 

By the ahl of Kcasoning wo are guided in our seai’cli, 
nml by it rc-coijnizc known relations under somewhat dif- 
ferent .attendant circumstances. 

(?. 11. Lewes, Probs. of Life and Mind, II. 17*2. 

recognizee (ro-kog-ni-ze' or re-kon-i-ze'), v. 
[< recognize^ ’+ -cc^.] In person to 

ivliom n reooguizaiico is inailo. 

The recognizance is anacknowledgnient of a former debt 
upon record, the form wliorcof is “that A. D. doth ac- 
knowledge to owe to our lord the king, to tlie plnlntitf, 
to C. D., or tho like, the sum of ten pounds" . . . : In 
which case tlie king, the plaiuthf,C. D., Are., is called the 
“is cui cognoscitur" ; as ho fliat enters into 
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■\Vhere, having knowledge of Omore h!s recule,hQ pur- 
sued him. Xfolinsficd, Descrip, of Ireland. (^Nares.) 

2. Abackward movement; arebonud: literally 
or figuratively. 

• On a sudden open fly 

"With impetuous recoil and janing sound 
The infernal doors. JlftYfoJi, P. L., ii. 8S0. 

Tlie recoil from formalism Is scepticism. 

F. IT. J?o&cr<son. 

IVho knows it not — this dead recoil 
Of weaiy' 111n*es stretched with toil? 

0. IT. Uolmes, Midsummer. 

3. Specifically, tlie rebound or resilience of a 
firoaim or a piece of ordnance Tvlion discharged. 

Like an unskilful gunner, he usually misses liis aim, autl 
is hurt by the recoil of his own piece. 

Sheridan, The Duenna, i. 3. 

Energy of recoil, enerffy. — Kecoil-check. See 

cluck^. , .M -1 

[< ir- + lo coil 


recoymzcc, 

tlic recognizance is called the cognizor, “is <iui cognoscit.’ 

Llack.duuc, Com., II. xv. recoil- (ru-koil'), r. i. 
recognizer (rek'pg-m-zer), ». [< recognize^ + again. 

-cyl. Cf. recognizor.'] One who recognize.^. lie (the drillerl then leverscs the motion, uncoils it 

recognizingly {rck'og-m-zing-li), ode. IVitli Ilho cable], ami reem?., it m. g llB 

recognition; couseiouslv; npproeiativoly, r„ii„ 

- . ^ ... ,1 1 • . 1 / 5 1 **1 fT 1 \»*ti 1 recoiler (rc-koi I6r), n. One who recoils oi falls 

I know not if among alllus “fiicnds he [.Tohn W iUouj ict-uiiei ^ rk oa 

hasleftonewhofeclsmorerrcojjiizi»'7f»/whntbiM\.is . . back. J>ji. Ilochcty Abp. \i illl.uns, p. 
than I. Carh/fr, in rioude, Life in Lnmlcju. reCOil-eSCapement (rc-koil cs-kap"inentb 

.. , V . , . .. 2 ... 1 .; .. 1 . 


recognizor (re-kog'ui-zor or re-kon'i-zorl. n. 
[< OF. ‘'rccof/HorVcSTitr, F. rccoinihfNsrnr; a*- rrr- 
ognizc^ + -o*rl.] Iii/rtir, one who enters into a 
recognizance. 


In horoL, an e.scapemcnt in which after each beat 
tho escape-wheel recoils, or moves backward 
slightly: opposed to a drcuhheat cscapcmeni. in 
which the cscape-wliccl rests dead, or without 
inntion in the interval botween tho beats. 


recognosceh r. U [< L. rrcngnosrrrc. recognize: inntion in t... ...... .... -- , 

scG recognize'^.] 8imie as m-or/i/irri. Jlogk. recoilment (ve-koil me^), a. [Poi-merlj also 

. reettifm nt ; < OF. (and F.) rcculcmcut, < reader 


recoil : see recotP .] Tlio act of recoiling. 

Tim sliarp p.iins of the stone w'crc allay'd by tliat heavi- 
ness: of sen^e uhic!> the r/cm7mc«f of serous moisture into 
tlie habit of the body and insertions of the nerves occa- 
gion'd. ILtmmond, In Up. Pell. 

One of the 


see 7'ccognize^.] 8arae ns rrengui. 

Tho ILvamincr [I’oylc] ruigiit have remembered . . . 
whoitwasthatdi'stinguUhcd lu« stjlev.itU '‘iguoie*' and 
“rfco^ 7 /mw," and other wonls of that soit, wbicli mibodj 
has yet tliouclit fit to follow him in. 

Lcntley (quoted In F. Hall's Mod. Tug., p. lib). 

recoiU (rf-koir), r. [Early moil. E. also rcroglc. 
rccnlcf <'yU^.rccoilcn, rcailrny< OF. reader. F. recoil-pallet (re-koirpaFet), 
rccjdcr, drawback, go back, recoil, retire, defer, pallets which fox*m an ossontial part ot the 
drive off (= Fr, .Sp. readar = Pg. recuar =: It. mechanism of a vecoil-escapoinent. 
rcadore, rinaddre). (. jML. rceidare. go back- /.vcoiY puffW'* — and dead ones too— should only just 

ward, < L. tv-, biick, + adns' ( > F, ad), the hind- clear the teeth. L\ IkclHt. Clocks aml M atches, p. , D. 

or parts, posteriors; cf. Ir. Ga<*l. c/t/, tho back, recoil-Wfive (re-koil'wuv), «. A dicrotic wave, 
hinder part, = W. r<7, back, n retreat.] I. in- recoin (iv-koin^), v. t. [< n- + cvm/i.] To coin 
1. To draw back; go buck; retreat; lake nfraiu: as, to rcro/a ffold or silver. Loclce. 
a sudden backward motion after an advance, recoinage (ve-koi'iiaj), «. ncohi + 
.'Jodaincly he hlewc the rctniltc, and almosfo a 1. The act of coining anew.— 2. fhat which 

inj'Ie backeuarde. //ctf, Hen. V,, an. 0. is coined anew. 

We wore uitli v)olcncc and rage of the sayde tempest recoiner (rc-koi'ucr), «. Olio who recoins. 

constrcyiicd t<i rtroi/fc and turm* backuanlcs', and to seke yecollect^ (rc-ko-lekl^), V. [\ L. rccouecfn.'^, 

ru-oll.gerc-OU. >:»<;^Wre,racc^^ri- 


Ye both foravcaricHl be; therefore n whylc 
1 re nl \ on rest, and to your b(*u re-A reco’ik. 

Sjirii'cr, 1*. <1 , 1. X. li. 

lyooklng on the lltu's 

Of my boy's face, methoughts 1 did rrcoiY ^ 

Tu enty-three ycarp, and saw myself nnbreech d. 

,V/if7V., W. T., i. 2. 151. 

Tlieir manner I», wlien any ulll liumde them, to allure 
and drawc ttiem on by Hying and rcaiUn'i(t\^ if tlicy were 
afnxide). Hakluyt'^ I oiiaO^^, L 

ni« men u ere compelled to recoil from the dense array 
of Gennan pikes. Frefcott, Ford, and Isa,, li. 1*2. 

2. To start or draw back, as from anything 
repulsive, distressing, alarming, or tlie like; 
shrink. 

First Fear his hand. Its skill to try, 

Amid Ibc chords bewildered laid. 

Ami li.ick recoiled, lie knew not ivliy, 

E'en nt the Bound himself had mailc. 

CoUiivi, The r.v=“ion3. 

The licart 

Ileruili from Its own choice. 

Cowpcf, Tn4;, i. -107. 

3. To tall, rush, start, hound, or roll buck, as 
in consequence ot resistance which cannot he 
ovorcorao hy tho force impressed; rrtnrn after 
a certain strain or impetus: literally or figura- 
tively. 

Tlie=e dreod curses like the sun ‘Riilnsl glass, 

Or like an ovcrdiargea gun. rrrwV. 

•S/ial-., 2 lien. VI,, ill 2.:i31. 
Ilcvciigc, at llrst tliongh aweet. 

Bitter cru long, hack on itseit rremVs 

Millan, f I, , lx. 172. 

4t. To fall off; degenerate. 

Be rc\ cngctl ; 

Or slio tliat iiore j'ou was no queen, and j oit 
y.'ccM't from your great Block. 

Shoe., Cyniijelinc, 1. 0. 128. 

Il.t Ovois. To drive hack. 


eoqhcn , rieorrc = Pg. rerollur zs Sp. rccoicgir 
= 1'. reciinllir, also reeoUiger), gaiher up again, 
veeoHoct, < re-, again, + colligere, pp. colled ns, 
gntlier, eollect : sec colled. Cf. recoiled- and rc- 
cncd.l I. trans. 1. Tocollectorgnthcrngain; 
collect what has hcon scattered: often written 


recomfort 

Conscious of age, she rewflecfs her youth. 

Cmvper, Truth, 1. 163. 
Perchance 

We do hut recollect tho dreams that come 

•Just ere the waking. Tennyson, Lucretius. 

= Syn. To call up, call to mind. See remmilier and mem- 

Eecolleots (rek'o-lekt), n. Same as Eccollet. 

The nceollccts were uninfected by Jansenism. 

Rom. Cath. Diet., p. <0l). 

recollectedness (rek-o-lek'ted-nes), n. 1., The 
result of searching tho memory, as putting a 
person into complete possession ot wliatlie re- 
members. 

ifecoHccfcduMs to every good purpose; unpremeditated- 
ness to every bad purpose. tt • 

Bcntham, Judicial Evidence, IL iv. 

S. Self-possossion ; mastery of what is in one’.s 
mind. 

I spoke with rccolfccfcdnes! and power. , „ 

Bp. Wilbcr/orcc, Diary, Ifarch 3, 1857. 

recollection (rek-o-lek'shon), n. [< OP. recol- 
lection, F. recollection = Sp. rccolcccion, recollec- 
tion, = Pg. rccoleiguo, retirement, < L. recollcc- 
< rccoffi/fcre, pp. rccoffccfus, eollect again: 
see recollect^, recollect^.] 1. The act of recol- 
lecting, or recalling to the memory ; the act by 
which objects are voluntarily recalled to the 
memory or ideas are revived in tho mind; the 
searching of the memory; remiuiseeuce; re- 
membrance. 

If it [tlie ideal he sougiitafter hy tlie mind, andwith pain 
and endeavour found, and brougllt again in view, it is rec- 
ollection. Loclce, Human Understanding, II. xix. 1. 

2. Tho power of recalling ideas to the mind, 
or the period over which such power extends; 
remembrance: as, the events mentioned are 
not within my recoUedion. 

When I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 

But alas ! recollection at Iiand 
Soon Imrries me hack to despair. „ „ , , 
Corrper, Alexander Selkirk. 

How dear to tills lieart are tlie scenes of my cliildliood, 

Wlicn fond recoffcrtioii presents them to view 

S. Woodworth, Tho Backet. 

3. That which is rocollectcd; something re- 
called to mind. 

One of his eailiest recollections. Macaulay, 

Tlilnksl, "Aha' 

Wlicn I can talk, I'll tell Mamma.' 

— And tliat 's my earliest recoKection. 

F. Locker, A Terrible Infant. 

4. Tho operation or praetiee of collecting or 
eoneentratiug the mind; concentration; col- 
Icetedno.ss. 

From Biicli ail education Charles contracted habits of 
gravity and rccuHcrtioii which scarcely suited liis tiine qt 
life IC, ftobcTtson, Cliarles V. 


di^tiumivoiyWffecfrns, to rc-collcd routed 


troops. 

So oft abalt thou eternal favour gam. 

Who Tccollcctcdiit Ireland to tliein rivain. 

Ford. Fame's Memorial. ReCoUet (rok'_o-lot), 
The Lake of Zemhre, . . . now dispersed into ample 
lakes and acalnc recollecting Ills extravagant waters. 

Sandtjs, Tiuvailcs, p, »3. 

He (Gnxyl asks Ills friend Stonclicwer, lu 17GO, “Did you 
never observe (wlillo rocking winds nro piping loud) that 
pause as the gust is rc-collecting IIbcU?" 

Lowell, ^cw rrinccton Ecv., I. l(>3. 

2t. To summon back, as scattered ideas; re- 
duce to order; gatlicr together. 

*• Young man" (quoth she), thy sijlrlle.s recollect; 

Be not ninnzde inlue vneouth shape to see." 

Timen' H7«?j{dc(n. K. T. S.), p. 138. 

ReriiUcctingoi all ourpcnllcrcd thoughts and exterior ex- 
tiavagances . . l.s the best circumstance to dispose us to 
a heavenly ilsllatlon. Jcr. Taylor, Works(cd. 1835), 1. 2D. 

з. To recover (one’s self); collect (one’s self): 

и. sed refle.xively in tlio past pnrtieiplo. 

Thor You'll be temperate, 

Ai»i hear me. 

iJer. Sptak, I am rc-colUcled. 

Shirley, Lo\ c lii a iluzc, ii. 3. 

Now If .Toseidi would make one of his long speeches, I 
might recollect myself a little. 

Sheridan, School for Scandal, v. 3. 


+ -tre.] Having ’the power of recolleeting. 
Foster. 

(ecollet (rok'o-lot), ii. [Sometimes spelled 
Itccolled; < OF. rcrollct, F. recollct = Sp. Pg. • 
rccoldo = It. rccolldio, m. (F, recoUdfe = Sp. 
Pg. rccoldn = It. rccollctta, f.), < L. rccollcdus, 
jip. of rccolUgcrc, recollect: see rccollcd't.'] A 
momher ot ii congregation of a monastie order 
which follows an especially strict rule. The most 
noted Itccollets belong to the Franciscan order, and form 
a bmnciiot the ObseiTaiitines. See Franciscan. 
recolor, recolour (re-kul'or), v. [< rc- + color, 
colonr.] I. tron.s. To color or dye again. 

T iie inoniiineiits wllicil were restored . ^ . may also in 
part iiavc been recoloured, oithcniemn. No. 3237, p. n43, 

Jl.intrans. To rcimsume a color ; Hush again. 
[Haro.] 

Tlio swartliy hhisli recolours in his cheeks. 

Ilyron, Lara, 1 . 13. 

A Jliddle English form of ;vc- 


Mariner.s and merchants with much toylo 
Lahotir'd In value to liavo secur’d their prize, • - • 

But iieitlicr toylc nor travelll miglit lier hwckcrccnplc. 

Spemer, F. Q., II. xll. ID. 

.recoiF (ro-koir), n. [Earlymod. E. also rcadc; recollect- 
< OF. read, recoil; backward movement, i 
treat, P. read, recoil, rebound, 5= Pg. rccuo. 
recoil; from tho v'crb.] If. A drawing back, ^ 

retreat. 


4t. To gatber; collect. 

These flshcru . . . from Hu ir watery empire recoWeef 
All that limy men approve or men detect. 

Shak., I*cnclcs, il. 1. 51. 
IL inlr(ni.s. To corao together again; reunite. 
'J’hongli diffus’d, and spread In Infinite, 

Mmll recollect, aiul In one all unite. 

Donne, To I.ady Bedford. 

rill form and ori 



recomandt, i’. 

DVimcnd. 

recombine (ro-koni-bln'), r. t. [=F. rccomhincr 
= 8p. rccovihindr ; as rc- + To com- 

bine again. 

Wliluli wlien to day the priest shall recombine. 

From tlie mysterious holy toucli such clmnus 
Will flow. Carew, Ou the Murringc of V. K. and C. C. 

recomfort (rc-kmn'f^rt), e. t. [< ME. rcconi- 
fortaiy rcconforicn, rcconnfnriru, < OF. rccov> 
forter, rcciiuforfcr, F. rcconforfcr = It. licou- 
forlarc, stroiigtbcn anew; as rc- 4* comfort.] 
if. To give new strength to. 

The kyugc ryiignores com with Saisnes, that hem 
rccounfoTtciI and moehe sustened, for thei sinyten in 
among tho kyugc Ventres meyne. _ ..v .. .x.. 

Merlin (E. E, T. S.>, ii. 245. 

In 8tiawhciTio«i . . . It is usual tohclpthcground with 
muck, and Hkewiso to rccomfmi it sometimes with muck 
put to the loots. Bffcon, Nat. Hist., § 403. 



recomfort - 

2. To comfort again ; console anew. 

And hym with nl hire wit to reconfortc, 

Ab Bche best koude, she gan liym to disport. 

Chmtcer, Troilus, ii. 1072. 

Jtecomforl thyself, wench, in a better choice. 

MiMleton, Family of love, ii. 4. 

recomfortlessf (re-kum'fert-les), a. [< Vccofij- 
fort, n. (< F. recoufort, succor, consolation), + 
-leys.] Without comfort. 

There all that night remained Brilomart. 

Restlesse, rccomtortlesse, witli lie.art deepe grieved. 

Spenser, F. (j., V. vi. 24. 

recomforturet (ro-kum'fir-tilr), n. [< rccom- 
fort + -itre.] Eonowal or restoration of com- 

Tlicy sliull lireeil 

Selves of themselves, to yonr rccon\fQTUire foriif. rceom- 
filiire]. Shak.f Itich, III., iv. 4. 425. 

recommence (re-kg-incns'), t\ [< F. rccom- 
mcnccr = Pr. rccomcnsav = It, ricnminciarc ; 
as rc- + commence,'] L To begin 

again to bo; begin again. 

lie seemed desirous cuough of recowmcHcmf? com tier, 

Johnson, Swift. 

The transport of reeonciliation w.^s soon over; mill the 

old struggle recommenced. ^ 

Sir IHlnm Temple. 

n. trans. To cause again to begin to bo; be- 
gin again. 

I could be well content, allow’d the oso 

Of past experience, . . . 

To recommence life’s trial. Coirper, Four Ages. 

recommencement (re-ko-mcns'mont), n. [< 
OP. (and F.) recommencement = It. rieomiucia- 
mento; as recommence + ~mcnt.'] 'Acommonco- 
mont anew. 

recommend (rek-o-mend'j, i’. t. [Early mod. 
E. also rccommeiii'iKl ; < ME. rccommcnclcn, vcco- 
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recommendableness (rek-o-men'da-bl-nes), )i. 
Tlie quality of being recommendable. Dr. B, 
More. 

recommendably (rek-o-mon'da-bli), aclv. In a 
recommeudablo manner; so as to deserve rec- 
ommendation. 

recommendation (rek''q-men-da'Bbon), «. [< 

ME. rccometutacyon, < OF. (and F.) rccomman- 
(leition = Pr. recommidatio = Sp. rceomcndaclon 
= Pg. recommendagSo = It. raccommandazionc, 
< ME. rcco«imendatio{n-'), < recommcndarc, rec- 
ommend: SCO rccomiHcnd.] 1. Tho act of rec- 
ommending or of commending; the act of rep- 
resenting in a favorable manner for tbo pur- 
pose of procuring the notice, ooniidenco, or 
civilities of anothei’. 

Ify wife . . . referred her to al! the neighbors for a 
eliaracter; hut lids oiirpecrosB dceliiiud as unnecessary, 
alleging tliatlier cousin Tliornliill’a recommcnilatiun would 
he sulllciont. Goldsmith, Vicar, xi. 

2. That which procures a kind or favorahlo 
reeoiition; any tiling, quality, or attribute, 
which produces or tends to produce a favor- 
ahlo aceeptaneo, reception, or adoption. 

roplicola'B doors were opened on the outside, to B.we 
tiio people even the common civility of asking entrance ; 
where misfortune was a powerful recommendation. 

Dryden. 

3t. Favor; repnto. 

Wliome 1 touiidc a lordc of hyglie reemnendanjon, no- 
bio, lyhcrall, and ciirtcssc. 

Jicrners, tr. of Froissart's Cliron., 11. xxvii. 

It (the hm-ylng of the dead) hath alw.iys been lind in an 
extraordinary recommendation amongst tile ancients. 

yorih, Ir. of Tlutnrch, ii. 

4. A letter of rccoinmendatioii. [Colloq.] — 
Letter of recommendation, a letter given iiy one per- 
6011 to another, and addressed to a third or " to wliom it 
may concern," in whlcli tlie bearer is represented as 
worthy of consideration and conddcncc. 


mttndcn, rccomattnifcn, < OF. rt- j-ecQnxmendativef (rok-g-inon'da-tiv), «. [= 

ctimondo'f F. vccommojidcr =Ir. vccomu^nddi rccommaitdittij' It. Titccomaudaiivo ^ as 

recommend‘d- -ative.] That which rccommeuds ; 
a rocommondation. Imp, Viet, 

}ii'dri-to-ri), a, [= 

Sp. rccomeudatdrio = It. raccbmhndalorw ; < 


recommend -h -at-orif, CLcommcndaiory,] Serv- 
ing to rccomraeiHl; rccominoiuling. 

If you . . . eeiul iis ultlial ti Copy of your ilfcommrn. 
(Mory Lcltera, wc shall then take care that you may with 
all speed repair to mb upon the Public Faith. 

Milton, Letters of State (Works, VIII. 271). 



= Cat. rccomanar = Sp. rccomcndar z= Pg, ?*c- 
cojjjHjciufftr = It. raccomandarci < ML, vccom- 

mcndarc, rocortimond, < L. rc-, again, + com-^ j 0 (.oniinendatory (rok-o-men'du-to-ri), a, 
mendarv, commend: soo comw/end.j 1 . lo rccomeudatorio = ‘It. • * ' • 
commend to aiiothors notice; put in a favor- 
able light hofore nnothor; commend or give 
favorable reprosontatioiis of ; bring under one’s 
notice as likely to bo of service. 

Cttstaiicc, your child, lilr ncoviondcOi oftc 
Vn-to your grace 
C 

And wc prayc tho ky , 
rrcommaundt to the niyghty . . 

Jl. Eden, tr. of Amerigo Vespucci (F . 

(lea, cd. Arbcr, p. xxxii). 

In my most hearty wise I recojnmoul me to you. 

Sir T. More (Arbcr’e rug, (iariier, I 207). 

He recommends a red striped silk to tho pale complex* 
ton. white to tho brown, and dark to the fair. 

Addison, Spectator, No, 205. 

2. To make acceptable; attract favor to. ' 

Conversing with the me.ancst of the people, and choos- 
ing such foi his Apostles, uiio brought notlilng to rrconi- 
mend tliem but limocency ami sliupUcity. 

StilUnyJleel, Sermons, I. ill. 

As sliadcs more sweetly rccammend the light. 

So modest plainness sets oil sprightly it. 

Pope, Lssuy on Criticism, 1. GOl. 

3. To commit or intrust, as in prayer. 

Alle thebrethcrln and sistrin . . . Imn rremuomufuf in 
here mymle the etatof lioli diirclic, and for pesntid vnitc 
in the lond. English Gdds (C. F.. T. S.), p. ^7. 

Paul cimsc Silas, and departed, being recommended by 
the brethren unto the gnice of God. Acts .xv. 40, 

4. To advise, as to an action, practice, mea- 
sure, remedy, or tho like; advise (that some- 

If there he a particular inn , . . where you are well ac- recommittal (re-ko-mit al), H. 
fpiaintcd, . . . rccomnicmf your master tliUhcr. -rtf.] Snmo nS rccomuntmcnt. 

Sniff, Advice to Servants, To the Groom, yecompact (ro-koin-pakt'), V, t. 


recompletion 

compensation, to which the pursuer replies by 
pleading compensation also, 
recompense (rek'gm-pens), r.; pret. and pp 
recompensed, ppv. recompenshig, [Formerly also 
rccompence; <MB. rccompenscn, < OF. rccompcn- 
ser, F, rccompenser = Pr. Sp. Pg. rccompcnsar 
= It. ricompensarc, < ML, rccompcnsarc, reward, 
remunerate, < L. re-, again, + compcnsarc, com- 
pensate: see co?«j 5 c?JSrtfc.] I. irons, 1. To make 
a return to ; give or render an equivalent to, as 
forser\icesoi’loss; compensate: with a person 
as object. 

For they cannot rccompence the. butt thou shalt he rc- 
cvmpcnsed at the resurreccion of the iuste men. 

• Tyndalc, Luke xiv. 14. 

Yet fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well and not iny master’s debtor. 

Shah, As you Like it, ii. 3. 75. 

2. To return an equivalent for; pay for; re- 
ward; requite. 

I will recompense their iniquity. Jer, xvi. 18. 

He means to recompense the pains you take 
15y cutting olf your heads. Shak., K. John, t, 4. 15. 
He shall recompense them their wickedness, and destroy 
them In their own malice. 

Book of Common Prayer, Psalter, xciv. 23- 

3. To payor give as an equivalent; payback- 

Bccompei\se to no man evil for evil. Eom. xil. 17. 

4. To make amends for by some equivalent; 
make compensation for; pay some forfeit for. 

If the man have no kinsman to recompense the trespass 
unto. Num. v. 8. 

So shall his father’s wrongs he recompensed. 

Shah, 1 Hen. VI., lii. 1. ICU 
The sun, whose presence they are long depriued of in 
the winter (which is recompensed in their nightlcsse Sum- 
mer), is worshipped amongst them. 

Purehas, Pilgrimage, p. 434. 
^^^lD^e thou mightst hope to change 
Torment with ease, and soonc&i recompense 
Pole with delight. J/iTfon, P. L., iv. 803.. 

Ho Is a vciy licentious translator, and does not recam- 
pense his neglect of tlie author by beauties of his own. 

Johnson, Stepney. 

5 . To scn*o as an equivalent or recompense for. 

The tenderness of nn recompensed the neglect of 

a father. GoUlmith, The Pee, No. 2. 

=S3m, 1 and 2. Bemwierate, Bnmltirsc, etc. (see t’ndem- 
71(0/), repay. . 

ll.t intrnns. To make amends or return, 
Chaucer, 


that whicli recommends. 

Tills letter Ib In your behalf, fair maid ; 

There 'e no denying sncli a rfeommendrr. 

Viyly, i:ivir.% 1. 1. 

recommit (re-kg-rait')t v- h [— IL ricommet- 
tcrc; as rc- + commit, Cf. ^IL. rccommiticrc, 
commend.] 1. To commit again: ns, to rccom^ 
mil persons to prison. 

When they had bailed the twelve hlshops nho wcic In 

the Tower, the lIou«c of CommouR vipostulalcd with tiiiin, 
and caused them to he recommitted. Clarendon. 

2. To refer again as to a committee. 

I shall propose to yon to siipprc.Rs the Board of Tmiie 
and Plantations and to recommit all Its husine.'s to tlic 
council. Durle, nconoinical Beforni. 

If a report Ib recommitted before it hn.s been agreed to 
by the iispemhly, what has heretofore puFsed in the com- 
lulttee Ib of no validity. 

Cushing, Manual of Pnrllamciit.arj’ Practice, § 201. 
recommitment (rG-kg-mit' 7 neni),H. [< recom- 
mit + -ment.] 1. A’ second or ronewod eoin- 
niitmciit. — 2. A rciiowed reference to a com- 
mittee. 


lie reenmmended tlmt tlie viluio liisimsition of tlie camp 
Blioiilil be cliarigeil. Irviny, Or.'inada, p. C7 

I ivas . . . BtroiiRly recommended to Bell out by bis 
Roy-yl Iliglmess tlio Cminuandcr.in.Clliof. 
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Sj). Pg. , . . 

pcn.vo, m,, < ML. rccompcnsa, rocomponso ; from 
the verb.] An equivalent returned for anything 
given, done, or Buffered; compensation; re- 
ward; amends; requital. 

To me belongeth vengeance and rreainjx’nce. 

Dent, xxxii. £0. 

Is this a child’s love? or a recompense 
Kit for a father’s care? 

Beau, niid FI., Captain, i. 3.. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Ilc.aven did a recompense as largely send. 

Gray, Elegy. 

recompensementt (rek'gm-pens-meut), it. [C 
OF. rccomjwuscmciit = It. ricomjftotsamcnlo; as- 
rccomjwitse + -mciit.'] Eeeonipense; requital. 

r.dto’ilo bad Rrcat sunimcs of money in recomi>encement- 
ol Ids brother’s lictli. Fabyan, Cliron., I. cxxky. 

rccompenser (rok'gm-pen-sGr), n. [< OF. rc~ 
comjiciisciir, F. rccomjiciisctir = Pg. rccomjietisa- 
(lor, < MTj. rccomjicHsator, < rccoiupeiisarc, ree- 
ompenso: see rccomjtciisc.J One ivlio or that 
xvhich recomiicnses. 

[< recommit + recompensive (rck'gm-pon-siv), a. [< rccom- 
])cnsc -t- -ii'c.] Having tho character of a rec- 
[< rc- -h com- oinpenso ; coinpensativo. 

Reduce tlioso Bccming inequalities .mdrcEpeotivcdistri- 


ImtloiiB in tilts world to nn equality and rccmnpeimrc jlis- 
t. iSir T. Rrtnrae, Religio Medici, i. § 47. 


tico ill ttic next, 
recompile (ru-kgm-pil'), v. t, 
To conipilo anew. Dctcoii. 


pacO, r.] To compact or join anew. 

llepair 

And rccompact iny sentterM body, 

Donne, A Vakdictlou of my Name. 

fhackcray, FUz-Boodlc's Confessions. j-0(«oinpeilCGf, 1’. nud )i. An old spelling of rcc- 
To give or commit in kindness. ompciisc. 

Denied me mine own purse, recompensation (re-koni 

Which I liad recomwenderf to Ins n^se recompcnsacwii, rccompcnsacioun 

Not half nn hour before. Shah, T. N., v. 1 . 94. compensation = Sp. rccompcimacioti = Pg. rc 

coinpcnsa^do =: It, ricompensazione, < 1\IL. rc- 

compcusatio{n-), a rewarding, < rccompcusarcj recomplete (ro-kgm-plot'), 


[< re- + compile.] 

[< 


. 94. 

To recommend Itself, to he agreeable ; make itself ac- 
ceptable. 

This castle hath a pleasant scat; the air 

Ninilily and sweetly recommends U.-iclf 

Unto our gentle senses. Shah, Macbeth, 1. C. 2. 

recommendable (rek-o-mon'd.a-bl), a. [< OF. 
(and F.) rccommantiailc = Sp. rccomcttclablc = 
Fg. rccomincndavcl ; as recommend + -oh/c.] 
Caijablo of being or suitable to be rocom- 
monded; worthy or deserving of roeonimonda- 
tion or praise. Glanvilic, Vanity of Dogmatiz- 
ing, Pref. 


. recompilement (re-kgm-pil'mgnt). n. [< rr- 

ii-pen-.sii shgn), in [' compi/c + -mciit.] A new compilation or digest, 
onpcicttcioitn,^ OF. re- j 

a purpose to make a narticular digest or 


reward; see recompense.] If. A recompense. 

They TIC owhtc iinl lyht for the recompensacyon for to 
geten hem bouiitc and prowesse, 

Chaveer, Boethius, Iv. prose 4. 

And that done, lie shuld gene vnto the duke, in rream- 
;wn?frnon of Ills costys, bo many wcdgj'sof golile as shuUlc 
cliarge or lade vilL cliarcttls. 

J’’al»yan, Chron., II., nn. 1391. 
2. Hi Scots taw, a case in which tlie plaintiff 
pursues for a debt, and tbo defendant pleads 


^ ^ ^ part 

rccoTJiinferncjit of the laws, I laid it aside. 

Bacon, A Compiling an Amendment of the Laws. 

[< re- + com- 

]>lctc.} To 'complete anew; make complete- 
again, ns after an injury. 

The ability ot nn organiEm to rccompirte itself when one- 
ot its parts bos been cut olt is ot tlie s.nne order as (be- 
ability ol an injured crystal to reemnplete itself. 

II, Spencer, Prin. ot Biol., § G4. . 

recompletion (re-kom-pl 6 <sbgn), ii. [< re- + 
completion.] ' Completion again, as after an in- 
jury which has caused incompleteness. 



rGcompletion 

In this way, by successive destruction and re-compldim. 

J. D. Dana, Text-book of Geology (Sd cd,). p. S3, 
recompose (re-kom-poz'), v. t. [< OP. (and P.) 
rcconqwser; as re- + conmose. Cf. Sp. rccom- 
poiicr = Pg. recompOr = It. ricomporre, recom- 
pose.] 1. To quiet anew; compose or tran- 
qtiilize lliat wblcli is ruffled or disturbed: ns 
to recompose tbo mind. ’ 

By music lie was rccotnposcd and tamed. 

Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, iv. 3. 
2. To compose ane-n-;'form or adjust again. 

■We were able to produce a lovely purple, which we can 
destroy or rceoinpese nt pleasure. BoylCt "’orks, I. 73S. 
recomposer (re«kom-p6'zC*r), n. One -who or 
that which recomposes. 

Xo animal figure can offer to move or w.npee ainisse but 
it meets with a proper corrector and rr co}upo’;cr of its 
motions. Dr. II. More, llonal Cabbala, i. 

recomposition (re-hom-po-zish'on), V. [< F. 
reconijwsitiov = Sp. rccomposicioii = Pg. reenw- 
]>osii;(7o; as rr- + composition.'] The act of re- 
composing j composition renewed. 

I have taken great pains v ith the rccompi'^ithn of this 
®ccne. Lav\h, To Coleridge. (Laf/iOai.) 

recomptf. r. t. An obsolete form of rccounfi^. 
reconcentrado(ro-kon-son-traMd), JMpl.rrroa- 
cri»fr<Tf/o.v(-d6z). [Sp.< rfrowrrijfmr.eoncenter.] 
In tho Cuban rebellion of ISOo-OS, one of the 
Cubans avho wero forced by the Spanish mili- 
tary authorities to abandon their homes in the 
country and conoentrate in tho towns, 
reconcilable (rek'on-si-la-bl), a. [Also reran- 
eitcahlc; < reconcile + -nlilv. Cf. F. rcconciliohlc 
= vcconcUiahlc = Pg. rcronrilinvcl = It. n- 
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long continued Empire intft the kingdomes and Kings in 
tliat Chapter by Moses mentioned. 

, Purdtas, Pilgrimage, p. 71. 

6. J^ccles.y to restore to sacred uses after dese- 
cration, or to unity with tho church, by a pre- 
scribed ceremonial : as, to reconcile a church or 
a cemetery which has been profaned, as by mur- 
der ; to reconcile a ponitent (that is, to restore to 
communion one who has lapsed, as into heresy 
or schism). 

Ourc righte Heritage before seyd [Palestine] scholdc be 
rcconsfyled and put in tho Ifondes of the righte Heires of 
Jesu Crist. Mandetnde, Travels, p. 4. 

The chircho is entredited til it be reconciled by the 
bysshop. ChauccTt Parson’s Tale. 

Innocent III. ordered that the remains of the excoin- 
nuinicatcd person . . . should ... be exhumed; if not, 
that tlie cemetery should berccon«7ed by the aspersion of 
holy naler solemnly blessed. Bom. Cath, Diet., p. 1S4. 
7t. To recover; regain. 

Othir kynges of the kitli, that comyn fro Troy, 

That were put fro there prouyns, Uepairetagayne, 
Jtecoumeled to there ctintre, comyiia A otiicr. 

And were welcom, I*wip, to wyiiis it all. 

Destmetinn of Troy (E. E. T. S.), 1. 12031, 
8. In ship-hnihling, to join (a piece of work) 
fair with another. The term refers iiarticularly 
to tlio revensiou of curves.= Syn. 1. liecimdle. Con- 
ciliate, p.icif)*, appease. Jteeoncilc may .apply to one or 
botli parties to a quarrel ; conciliate to only one. With 
cither uord, if only one side Is meant, the person or per* 
sons Beeni to be rather in a position of superiority. — 2. To 
compose, heal. 

II. t mfrnns. To become reconciled. 

Your thoughts, though much startled at ilrst, reconcile 
to it. Abj). Sancrojt, Sermons, p. 104. {Latham.) 


concilitthUc.ih. Rsit ’‘rccoiiciluihUis, < recoocih- reconcilemont (rck'on-sil-mcnt), ii. [< OP. re- 
tire, rceoncilo: see reconcile.'^ Cajinblo of bo- cniicilicmenl, F. recouciliement = Pr. rcconciUa- 
ing Toconpilpd. Sppcinc.nlly — tn) Cnp.iWe ot being rieoncilUnnento ; ns reconcile + -mciit.] 

1. The act of reconciling, in any sense ; reoon- 


bronglit ag.iln to frieiidl.v feelings ; oapnble of reiiovved 
friendship, f/t) Capable of being made to agree or be con- 
sistent ; able to bo liarmonirod or made congruous 
Acts not rccoiictVcaitfc to the rulc.s of discretion, decency, 
am! right reason. Dp. Atterhurj/, Sermons, T. ii. 

5=Ern, (a) Appeasable, placable. (l<) Consistent (with). 

reconcilableness (rok'qn-pi-ln-bl-nos), a. The 
i|imlity of bcinp; veeori'cilabl'c. (a) rosslliility ot 
being restored to friendship and harmony. (6) Cousistcu* 
ey; harmony. Also speUvd reeondteablenes.f. 

Discerning how the several parts of Scripture arc fitted 


ciliation; renewal of interrupted fritndshii), 
DeccndlemetU is better managed by an amnesty, and 
passing o\er Hint which Is past, than by apologies and cx- 
cusntlons. Hacon, Advancement of Learning, II. SIC. 
2, Adjustment. 

Hy reconcilement exquisite mid rare, 

The form, port, motions, of this Cottage-girl 
Were such as might have quickened and Inspired 
A Titian’s hand. irordsirorth, Excursion, vl. 


to several limes, persons aiid occurrunces, we sliall dis- recOHCiler (rok'on-.si-l6r), ». One who recon- 

.1.^^.. ..T 1.. i.ii\ .. 7 T— T^onTiPilin+.inTj 

, IK on-si-ln-uli). <7rfr. In Jirocon- 
cilablo iniiniier. Also rccoiiciicnbh/. Imp. Diet. 


reconcilably(iek'on-sl-in-bli). Ofir. Inmecon- reconciliation (rek-qn-sil-i-u'sboii), ». [< OF. 
-inner. jLlso rccouciicnbhi. Imp. Diet. = Pr. reconciU- 

(rc-k'on-sll), r.\ nrot. and np. ream. ’■'conritiacion = Pjr. reeonciUa^rio = 

. rcconcaUig. [< ME. trcoiicilcii, recall- r«:«nciliti:toiic, < L. rccoiieilialto(ii.), a ro.sto- 
iimsclcn, <'OP. rcconcilicr, recniisciltcr, ration, renewnl, reconcilintion, < rccouciliarc, 
ilicr = Pr. Sp. Pp. rceoiiciliar = It reconcile: see iwoiiciVe.] 1. Thoaet of reoon- 


ricoiiciliarc, < L. rccouciliarc, bring together 
again, j-cunito, reconcile, < re-, again, + cuiicili- 
nre, bring together, eonciliato: see conciliate.'] 

1. irans. 1. To eonciliato anew; restore to 
union and friend.ship after c.strangemcnt or 
vai-iancc; bring again to friendly or favorable 
feelings. 

I'irst be reconciled to tliy Iirotiicr, and tiicn come and 
oficr tliy gift. Mat. v. 24. 

We lira) you, in Clirist's 8tcad, be yc rccondlrd to God. 

2 Cor. V. 20. 

To be friends for licr sake, to be reconciled. 

Tcnntjfon, Maud, xix. 

2. To adjust; pacify; settle: as, \o reconcile 
diilerenees or quarrels. 

You never shall, so help you truth and Cod ! 
Embrace c.ach olljcr's love in banl.shfiient , . . , 

Kor iie^'cr write, regrect, nor reconcile 
This louring tempest of yoiirhonic-bicd hatn. 

Shak., lUch. II., i. 3. ISO. 

3. To hring to acquiescence, content, or quiet 
HuhmisBion; with to. 

The treasurer’s talent in removing prejudice, and rcccn- 
ciling himself 1o wavering affccHons. Clarendon. 

I found his voice distinct till I came near I'ront street. 

. . . This reconciled rne to the newspaper accounts of ids 


oiling parties at variance; renewal of friend- 
ship after disagreement or enmitv. 

A man tirat Inngiifslics In your displeasure, 

. . your lieutenant, Cassio. Good my lord, 

If I ha> e any grace or power to move you. 

Ills present reconciliation take. 

Shak., Otiiello, lil. 3. 47. 
I have found out a Pique she has taken at him, nnd 
ha\ c fram’d a letter that makes Iicr sue for Dcconcilialion 
first, Congreve, Old Batchelor, III. 11. 

2. The act of harmonizing or making consis- 
tent; an agreeraont of things seemingly oppo- 
site, difTereiit, or inconsistent. 

These distinctions of the fear of God give ns n clear nnd 
easy rccoiioVmfion of those eccmlng iiiconsistcucies of 
Scripture witii respect to (his affection. D. Kogers. 

3. Erclcs.i (rt) Removal of tho separation mndo 
between God nnd man by sin; expiation; pro- 
pitiation; atonement. 2 Chron, xxix, 24. [b) 
Restoration to sacred uses after desecration, or 
to communion witli tlie churcli. See rcco«c?7c, 0. 

TIjc local interdict Is quite pcciiU.ar to the Cliurcli of 
Rome. It Is removed by what Is (enned reconciliation. 

Encyc. Drit., XIII. IBS. 
= Syn. 1. Atonement, Exjnation, etc. (see pro;nfirtfion) ; 

rccuncilemcnt. nnncascniont. nriRinrntinn. rnnnlnn 



it In advance. Emerson, Amer.'^t’Ivillzatloii. 

4. To make consistent or congruous* bring to 
agreeraont or suitableness: often follow*cd by 
iciiU or to. 

fiuclj welcome and unwelcome things at once 
Tjs hard to reecnclle. Shak,, Macbetli, Iv. 3. 139. 

If It be possible to reconcile contradictions, he will praise 
him by displeasing Irim, and serve him by disserving him. 


cile: £(iQ reconcile.] 
cilo. 


Able or tending to rocon- 


Thosc rcconeiliatnry papers fell under the eyes of some 
grave divines on both parta. 

Dp. Hall, .Specialties of the Life of Bp. Bull, 

rocondensation (re-kon-den-s:l'shon), H. [< 
rccondcnsc + -alion.] Tho act of recondeuB- 
ing. 

Milton, IlikonoklaBlcB, xxv. xecondonSO (ro-koil-dciis'). t'. I. [= OF. rccon- 
5. To rid of apparent discrepaueios ; liarmo- denser = It. rico'lidcnsare ; as re- + condense.] 
nizo: as, to rccoacife the accounts of a fact given To condense again. 

by two historians: often with icit/i or to. recondite (ro-kon'dit or rok'qn-dit),«. [< ME. 

Ilowcucr, It breeds milch dlfflculty to reconciU tlic an- ’’recoiidit, recondet,< OP. rccoildif =Sp. reedndilo 
cientUlstorie ot tbe B.ibylonlan and Assyrian great and = Pg. It. rccondito, hidden, Boerot, cto., < L. re- 


reconnoiter ■ 

conditus, put away, hidden, secret, pp. of recoiic- 
dcre, put back again, put away, hide, < re-, back, 
+ conderc, put together: see condiment, con- 
ftitfl.] 1. Hidden from mental view; secret; 
abstruse: as, recondite causes of things. 

When the most inward and recondite spirits of all tilings 
shall bo dislodged from their old close residences. 

Olanville, i’re-existence of Souls, xiv. {Latham.) 
Occasionally, . . . when a question of theological or po- 
litical interest touches upon the more recondite stores of 
iiistorj’, we have an industrious examination of ancient 
sources, Stuhhs, Medieval and Modern Hist., p. 55^ 

2. Profound; dealing with things abstnise. 

Men of more recondite studies and deep learning. 

Felton, On Reading the Classics. {Latham.) 

It is this mine of recondite quotations in their original 
languages, most accurately translated, which has im- 
parted such an enduring value to this treasure of the an- 
cient theology, philosophy, and literature. 

I. D'Israeli, Amen, of Lit., II. 400. 

The most trivial passages he regards as oracles of tho 
highest authority, and of the most recondiie meaning. 

Macaulay, Dryden. 

3. In hot., concealed; not easily seen. — 4. In 
entom.y said of organs which arc concealed in 
repose : opposed to exserted. Specincaiiy applied 
to the aculcuB or sting of a hymenoptcrous insect when 
It is habitually withdrawn into the body.s=Syn. 1. Oc- 
cult, mystical, mysterious, deep. 

reconditeness (re-kon'dit-nes or rek'on-dit- 
nes), n. The character or state of being recon- 
dite; profound or hidden meaning, 
reconditory (re-kon'di-to-ri), n.; pi. recomli-' 
lories (-riz), [= Pg. It, recotiditorio, a hiding- 

place, < JIL. rccondiioi'ium, a repository for 
archives, < L. rccondcrcy pp. recondiUis^ put or 
hide away: seo recondite.] A repository; a 
storehouse or raagazino. [Rare.] Imj). Diet. 
reconduct (re-kon-dukt'), r. t. [< L. rccon-s 
ductus, pp. of rcconduccrc, briugback, liire anew 
(> It. ricoudurre, prorogue, continue, = Sp. rc^ 
conducb", renew a lease, = Pg. rcconduzir = 
F. recondnirc, roconduct), < rc-, back, + condu-< 
lead: see conduct.] To conduct back or 
again. 

Amidst tills new creation want’st a guide 
To rceonduct thy steps? 

Dryden, State of Innocence, ii. 1. 

reconduction (re-kon-duk'shon), n. [= F. r6- 
conduction = Sp. rcconduccion, ronewal of a. 
lease, ss Pg. rcconducgdo, prorogation, con- 
tinuaucc, < NL, **reconducUo{n-), < L. rccon- 
duccrCf pp. rcconductus, hire anew: see recon- 
duct.] In law, a renewal of a lease, 
reconfirm (re-kpn-f6rm'), t’. t [< OP. (and F.) 
rcconfirmcr, < ML. rcconjtrviarc, confiim anew, 

< L. rc-, again, + coufmnarc. confirm: seo con- 
firm.] To confirm anew, C/«rc/if7on, Life, III, 
835. 

reconjoin (re-kon-join'), v. t. [= It. Wcoh- 
giugucrc, < ML. rcconjungcrc, join again, < L. 
rc-, again, + conjungcrc, conjoin : see conjoin,] 
To conjoin or join anew. Bogle, Works, I. 739. 
reconnaissance (ro-kon'a-saus), n. [Also rc- 
coi}noi$sancc ; < F. reconnaissance, fonncrly rc- 
counoissance, recognition, reconnaissance: see 
rrcognicancc.] Tho act or operation of reoon- 
noitcring; preliminary examination or survey. 
Spcciflcally— (a) An examination of a territory or of an 
enemy’s position, for the purpose of directing military 
opentlons. (i<) An examination or suiTCy of a region in 
reference to lU general geological character, (c) An ex- 
amination of a region as to its general natural features, 
preparatory to a more particular Eur\’cy for tlie purposes 
of triangulation, or of dctcnniiiing the location of a public 
work, ns a road, a railway, or a canal.— Reconnaissance 
in force (mint.), a demonstration or attack by a consid- 
erable body of men for the purpose of discovering the 
position or strength of an enemy. 

reconnoissance (rek-q-noi'shis), ». Same as 
reconnaissance. 

reconnoiter, reconnoitre (rck-q-noi't6r), r. ; 
pret. and pp. rccounoitcrcd, reconnoitred, ppr. 
rcconnoitcriug, reconnoitring. [< OF. recognois- 
tre, rcconoistre, P. rcconnaitrv. recognize, take 
a precise ^iow of: 8 eorcco< 7 ?t/rcT-.] I, irans. If. 
To know again ; recognize. 

So Incompctentliasthcgencr.allty of historians been for 
the province they have undertaken, that it is almost a 
question whether, if the dead of past ages could revive, 
they would be able to reconnoitre the events of tlieir own 
times ns transmitted to us by ignorance and mibrepresen- 
*^^lon. Walpole, Historic Doubts, Pref. 

He would Iiardly liave rcconnoiLred Wlldgoose, however, 
in his short hair and his present uncouth appearance. 

Graves, Spiritual Quixote, iv. 1. (Dawer.) 

2. To oxamiiie with tho eye; make a prelimi- 
nary survey of; specifically, to examine or 
survey, as a tract or region, for military, engi- 
neering, or geological purposes. See recon- 
naissance. 
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These gardens also seem to be those where Titus was in 
£uch great danger when he came to reconnoitre the city. 

Pococke, Description of the East, II. i. 19. 

An aged, sour-visaged domestic reconnoitered them 
through a small square hole in the door. 

Scott, Kenilworth, iii. 

II. inirans. To make a survey or inspection 
preliminary to taking some action ; examine a 
position, person, opinion, etc., as a precaution. 

He. . . tlu'iist outhis head, and, after rcconnoitcrtn^rfor 
a couple of minutes, diew it in again. 

Barham, in Mem. prefixed to Ingoldsby Legends, I. 51. 

Slie saw a tardigrade slowly walking round a bladder 
[of Utricularia clandestina], as if reconnoitring. 

Dancin, Inscctiv. Plants, p. 40S. 

reconnoiter, reconnoitre (rek-o-iioi'toi), n. 
[< reconnoiter, reconnoitre, v.] A jirelirainaiy 
survey; a reconnaissauee. 

Satisfied with lus reconnoitre, Loscly quitted the skele- 
ton pile. Bulu'cr, What Will He Do with It? x. 1. 

reconquer (re-koug'’ker), V. t. [< OF. rccouquc- 
rir, rcconqncrrc, F. rcconqncrir (cf. Sp. Pg. rccon- 
qiiistar = It. riconqnistarc)] as rc- + conquer.'] 

1. To conquer again ; recover by conquest. 

Belisarius has reconquered Africa from the Vandals. 

Brougham. 

2.. To recover ; regain. 

Nor has Protestantism in the course of two hundied 
years been able to reconquer pjirtion of what she then 
lost. Macaulag, t’on I’ankc’s Hist. Pojjcs. 

reconquest (re-kong'kwest;, n. [< OF. recon- 
que.'iic, F. rcconqudic = Sp. Pg. rcconq^nata = 
It. nvonquista ; as rc- + conquest.] A second 
or repeated conquest. Jlatl. 
reconsecrate (rc-kon'so-lvi*at), r. f. [< rc- + 
< 0 Ui'<(('r<i(r.] To consecrate anew. 

If a chuu'h should be consumed by fire, it shall, in such 
a case, be rccont^'ccratt'd, Ayliji'i, i’arorgon. 

reconsecration (ro-kon-se-lu'tVshou), ». [< rc- 
+ consccratiou.] A renewed consecration, 
reconsider (re-kon-sid'^'r)^ ^ [< OF. rccou- 

>-i(k’r(r, F. rccousidcnr zz It. ricousKlf-rarc; as 
)’(- 4- consider.] 1. To consider again; turn 
over in the luijid again; review, 

Beconsidcr from time to time, niid rct.aln the friendly 
adMic which I send jou. Chc^terjichl. 

He had set hinjself ... to rceonxitter his worn suits of 
clothe-*, to leave otf meat for hreakfa.st, to do w Itliout pe- 
riodicals. George JJliot, iMniel Doroiida, .\xiv, 

2. In pnrltamcntari) language^ to take into con- 
sideration a second time, generally with the 
view of rescinding or of amending: as, to rc- 
consider a motion "in a legislative body; to re- 
consider a vote. 

It is believed the motion to reeoimder, as In use in tills 
country (the t'nilcd States), is of Aniericau origin 

Cushing, ilaiiual of I’arllainentaiy Practice, § i'»T 

reconsideration (re-kpn-sid-c-rn'shqn), u. [< 
rcetmsidcr + -ution.] The act of roeonsidering. 
(a) A renewed consideration or review in the mind. 

Vnless on reconsideration it should appear that some 
of the stioiigcr indiietiuns have tieen expressed with 
prreatcr univei-sality than their cvMence warnints, the 
weaker one must give way. J. S. MUl, Logic, 111. iv. § 9. 
(/d A second consideration; specifically, in dclibcratiie 
as^nnhlies the taking up for leiiewcil ooii‘«ltleraliun that 
which h.is been passed or acted upon jire^iously, as a niu- 
tioii, vote, etc. rsually a motion to reconsider can be 
made only by a peison who ^oted with the majority. 

Tlie inconvenience of this rule (that n decision l>y \otc 
cannot he ag.iin luuuglit into iiuestionj . . , has led to 
tile introduction into the parli!iment;»ry practice of this 
coiintr) (the United Mates) of tlie motion fur rcconsidera- 
tioii. Cushing, ilanual of P.iillament.ary Practice, § 'Jot. 

reconsolatet (re-kon'.so-lat), V. t. [< rc- + i'ou- 
solatc. Cf. 01^. (and F.) rccousolcr = It. 
C(f)isoJfin .] To console or coinfort again. 

That onl\ (Jod w ho can recon'oilate us both. 

Sir II. W'vtton, l.eliquI.T, p. 439. 

reconsolidate (r(■‘-kqn-^ol'i-dflt), r. t. [< rt- + 
coiibo/idatt . (’f. F. )’( ciotsolidcr, Yv<'oi\soV\(h\tv.] 
To consolidati* anew. 

reconsolidation (re-kpii-Mil-i-daSbon), n. [< 

eolisuildafc + -ion.] The a<'t of reconsolidnt- 
ing, or th(» state of being reconsolidated ; a 
second or ronened coii'-olidation. 
reconstituent (re-kon-stit'u-enterr. Reconsti- 
tuting: forming anew; giving a new character 
or eon''titution to. yuture, XL. GH(3. [Hare.] 
reconstitute (re-Uon'sti-tiit), r. f. [< n- + 
cOH'^ltiiiii .] To constitute anl•^\ ; fnrnihh again 
with a cou.stitution, whether the original ora 
dilleront one. 

reconstitution (re-kon-sti-ti‘i'vl)on), u. [= F. 
reconstitution ; as rcronstilnft + -ion.] The act 
or process of forming anew, or of bringing to- 
gether again the parts or constituents of any- 
thing that has been broken up or destroyed. 

No thorough reconstitution of the council was, however, 
mude during the reign. Stubbs, Const. Hist., § 307. 
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reconstruct (re-kqn-strukt'), i** L [< re- + con- 
struct. Cf. OF. (and P.) recoustruire = Pg. rc- 
construirf reconstruct.] To construct again: 
rebuild. 

The aim of the hour was to reconstruct the South; but 
first the North had to be reconstructed. 

Pmerson, Address, Soldiers' Monument, Concord. 

Out of an enormous amount of material, Carlyle recon- 
structs for us Frederick WUliara I. of Prussia, a living, 
moving, tantalising reality. 

Stubbs, Medieval and Modem Hist., p. 02. 

reconstruction (re-kon-struk'sliqn), n. [= F. 
reconstruction = Sp. reconstruccion =Pg. recou- 
struegdo; as reconstruct + ‘ton.] 1, The act 
of constructing again. 

Goethe . . . has left an interesting memorial of Euri- 
pidean study in his attempted reconstruction of the lost 
Phaethon. Encgc. Brit, VIII. 070. 

2. Specifically, in TJ. S. hist., tlio process by 
wbieb, after the civil war, tbo States wliicb liad 
seceded were restored to tbo rights and priri- 
loges inherent in tlie Union. The period of re- 
construction extended from 1803 to about 1870. 
— 3. Tliat whicli is reconstructed. [Rare.] 

A fleet of above tlilriy vessels, all carrying cannon, was 
in about three inontlis little less than created, tliough a 
few of the largest were rcconstmctiom, having been first 
framed and sent over from Great Britain. 

Bclsham, Hist. Great Britain, an. 1777. 
Reconstruction Acts, two acts of Congress, of which the 
first, entitled “an act to jirovidc for the more clficient 
povemment of the rebel States,” was passed over the 
President’s veto on Mai ch 2d, 1S07 ; and the second, a snp- 
jilcnientary act, was passed later in the same montli. 
These acts embodied the congressional plan of reconstruc- 
tion, providing that every' State slioiild remain iindennili- 
tary government until certain acts stioiild be performed. 
The principal conditions were that each State should hold 
a convention and frame a constitution ; that this constitu- 
tion must beratlficfl by popular vote and approved by Con- 
giess; that tlie new State legislature must ratify the Four- 
tcciitli Amendment to the United StntesCoiistitution; and 
that when the requisite number of Sl.atcs had ratified this 
amemlment, any State w hich had fulfilled all requirements 
should be rcadmlttcfl to the Union, and entitled to con- 
gressional representation. By lb70 all the seceding States 
were readmitted, but they were not all represented in Con- 
gress until IbTl. 

reconstructionary (re-lvpn-struk'slipn-ii-ri), n. 
[< reconstruction + -nri/.'j Of or pcrf.ii'ning to 
rcconsti'iiclion, c.'speeially to reconslniction in 
tbo soutlicrn United Slates: as, “ rcconstrnc- 
Itonory inlluence,” Conijreijationalist, Jnuo 17, 
IKSO, [Hare.] 

reconstructionist (re-kon-strnk'ehpn-i.st), n. 
[< rieon.'itrnction + -ist.) An adlierent of re- 
constrnetion; spccifieally, in U. tf. jiotitics, an 
adherent of tbo poliey of reconstruction in tlio 
Sontli. 

The Republican recnn<tnictionists . . . barred the way. 

J. C. Harris, Harper's ilag., 70X 

reconstructive (re-kpn-struk'tiv), n. nnd». [< 
reconstruct + -ire.] I. ii. Tending to rccou- 
struet ; having the power of rceonstriictiiig. 

II. n. Ill nied.. that wliicli i.s adapted or ser- 
viceable for reconstructing. 

Oysters, on (he othcrlmml.nre extremely useful ns nerve 
rcconstructives. Scienec, XV. 219. 

recontinuance (re-kon-tin'u-qns), ». [< rccon- 
tinuc 4- -aiicc.] The state of rccontinuing; re- 
newed continuance. [Rare.] 

Of w hich course some h.avc wished a rccontiiwance. 
St'ldni, Hliistnitions of Drayton's Polyolldon, iv. 177. 

recontinue (re-kqn-tin'u), r. t. and i. [< OF. 
(and F.) rcroutniucr ; ns rc- 4- continue.] To 
continue again or anew. [Karo.] 

AH at an Instant shall together go. 

To recontinue, not beginning so. 

Stirling, Dooinc.sday, The Fourth Hour. 

reconvalescence (re-kon-vn-les'ens), n. [< rc- 
4* ronvalcsrcnce.] Complete restoration of 
bealtli. 

reconvene (re-kon-ven'), r. [< ML. recouveuire, 
make an additional demand in a suit at law, lit. 
‘eome togetiier again,’ < 1... rc-, again, 4- conre- 
eomc togetlier: .see co«r<)<r.] I. iuiraus. 
To eome together again. 

II. trails. To eall together again, 
reconventt (re-kon-vent'), r. t. [< ML. rccou- 
luntiis, jq). of rcvonvcnirCf in lit. sense ‘eoiiio 
together again’: see rvcourcuv. convent.] To 
bring togetiier, assemble, or eoUoel again. 

He rcconuvniing nrmes therefore, 

irnr/icr, Albion's England, v, 27. 

reconvention (re-kon-ven'shon), «. [< OF. 
(and F.) ncouccntion = Sp. reconrenrion = 
Fg. rccoiivdigao = It. riconvcn::ionc, < ^IL. rc- 
conniitio{n-)y a contrary action brought by a 
defendant, < rtrourenire: see rcconrcnc.] In 
h//r, an action by a defendant against a plaintiff 
in a previous or pending action; a cross-bill or 
counter-claim. Thus, one who could not be made dc- 
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fendant in an original action, by reason of not being sub- 
ject to the Jurisdiction, may in some cases, if he sues as 
plaintiff, be compelled to respond to a cross-action or 
counter-claim, by way of reconvention in reduction or ex- 
tinction of his demand. 

reconversion (re-kon-ver'shon), n. [< rc- -h 
convcrsion.2 A second or renewed conversion ; 
also, a conversion hack to a prcNuous belief, 
reconvert (re-kou-vert'), V. t. [< OP. (and F.j 
rcconrcrtir = It" riconvertire ; as rc- -t- convert, 
V.} To convert a second time ; also, to convert 
back to a previously abandoned belief. 

About this time the last Saxons, vho . . . hadexpell'd 
their liisiiop Jleiiitus, and renounc’d the Faitii, were by 
tiiemeansofOswi . . . rccimverted, J/iiton, Hist. Eng., iv. 

reconvey (re-kon-vii'), v. t. [< OP. (and P.) 
rcconvicr, also rcconvoycr, reconvey, reconvoy; 
as rc- + convey.'] 1. To convey back or to its 
former place: as, to rcconvcy goods. 

As rivers, lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence rcconvegs, there to he lost again. 

Sir J. Denham, Cooper’s Hill. 

2. To transfer back to a former owner: as, to 
rcconvcy an estate. 

reconveyance (re-kqu-va'ans), n. [< rcconvcy 
+ -ancc.] The act of reconveying; especially, 
the act of transferring a title back to a former 
proprietor. 

record (r5-k6rd'), r. [< ME. rccordcn, < OF. rc- 
coydeVf repeat, recite, report, F. recorder = Pr, 
Sp. Pg. rccordar = It. ricordarc, < L. rccordari, 
LL. also rccordarc, call to mind, remember, 
recollect, think over, meditate upon, ^IL. also 
recite, record, revdse, < rc-, again, 4- cor{d-)y 
heart, = E. heart: see cordial. Cf, accord, con- 
cord, discord.] I. irans. If. To call to mind; 
recall; remember; bear in mind. 

Preyeth to God, lord of misericordc, 

Our olde giltes that he nat rccorde. 

Chaucer, ilotlier of God, 1. 119, 
In solitary silence, far from wight. 

He gan rccf)r(/ the lamentable stowre 
In which his u retched love lay day and night. 

Spenser, F. Q., I\'. xii. 19. 

2f. To recall (to another’s mind); remind. 

Ye wootc youre forward, and I it you rccordc. 

Chaucer, Gen. Prol. to C. T., 1. 829. 

3f. To bring to mind; suggest. 

l*or evciy other wey ye kan reeordc, 

Myn liertc ywis may therwith iioght acorde. 

Chaucer, Tioilus, iv. 1518. 
4t. To see or know by personal presence; bear 
witness to; attest. 

For thfl that misseden hero mote wold make gret iioyae, 
iV record It rcdell in Home nl n-boute, 

William o/Palcrne (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1823. 
And alle ryghtful rccordcdcn that Heson treutho seyde. 

Jh'ers Ploinnan (C), v. 161. 
I call heaven and earth to wcortf this day against you, 
that I have set before you life and death. Dent. xxx. 10. 
How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts 
Home shall record. Shak,, Tit. And., i. 1. 255. 

5. To recite; repeat; sing; play. 

Lay al this mcne while Troylus 
Becordyngr his lesson in this inanerc : 

*“ ilu fey [■’ tlioght he, “thus wol I scyennd thus.” 

Chaucer, Troilus, iii. 61. 
Ami to the nightingale's conqilaining notes 
Tune my distresses and record my m oes. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 4. 6. 
For you arc fellows only know by rote, 

As birds record their lessons. 

Fletcher, Valcntinian, iL 1. 

6. To preserve the memory of by written or 
other characters; take a note of; register; en- 
roll; chronicle; note; write or insciibe in a 
book or on parchment, paper, or other mate- 
Tial, for tlio purpose of preserving authentic or 
correct evidence of: as, to record the proceed- 
ings of a court; to 7Teorda deed orlease; tore- 
cord hisloiical events. 

Tlic Levites were rreorr/rd . . . chief of tlie fathers. 

Nell. xii. 22. 

That ho do reeord a gift, 

Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd, 

Unto his son Loienzo ami Ills daughter. 

Shak., M. of V., iv, 1. 3SS. 
And I recorded what I heard, 

A lesson for mankind. 

Coup'^, The Doves. 

7. To mark distinctly. [Rare.] 

So even and morn recorded the third day. 

Milton, 1*. K, vil. 338. 

8. Figuratively, to imprint deeidyonthc mind 
or memory: as, to record the sayings of another 
in the heart — Recording bell, secretary, tele- 
graph, etc. See the nouns.— Recording gage, a gage 
provided with means for leaving a visible record of its in- 
dications. =:Syn. 6. llecord, Jlegister, Chronicle, Enroll, En- 
list. To record events, f.acts, Moids; to register peisons, 
votcis, tilings ; to enroll volunteers, scholai-s; iochroniclc 
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events ; to enlist soldiers, marines. To record a mortgage 
or deed; to a marriage. 

II. intnivs. If. Torofloctj meditate; ponder. 

Praying all tlie waj’, and recordinj upon the words which 
he Ij'^forc had lead. Fuller. 

2. To sing or repeat a tuno; now only of "birds. 

Imdno sooner ended with the Joining her sweet lips 
('-'•■'lierlMit tliatherccorifcd tohernmsic like rural poesy; 
: "I t.ith the conclusion of his song ho embraced her. 

Sir P. Sidney, Aixadla, iii. 
Sweet robin, linnet, thrush, 

Pccord from eveiy bush. 

D. Jomon, The Penates. 

The y< niiir males [birds] continue practising, or, as the 
bud-vatchtrs s ij, rrrorfZi«. 7 . for ten or eleven months. 

Darwin, Descent of Man, I. 53. 
record Ir'ord, formerly also iv-kurd'), u. [< 
ME. }>rnu^. < OF. record, r^corf, wit- 

r. v''', I ('••ord, mention, == Pr. rccori = Cat. record 
= S|». /V rii, rjZ.j.Tomernljrniicc, = It. ricordo. rc- 
in' iubi.’.noo, warning, instruction, < !ML, rccor- 
t: '/»?.\vitness, record, judgment; from tho verb : 

non'd. r.] 1. Attestation of a fact or 

(•v»‘nt; tr‘stimony; witness. 

Pnrrly hlr symple recorde 

Was foundo as trowe as any honde. 

Chaucer, Death of Blanche, 1. 934. 

Tliouch I bear record of myself, yet my record is true. 

John viii. 14. 

IJe.avcn be the rrcord to niv speech I 

ShaL, Rich. II., L 1. 30. 

Tlie record of a nameless woe 

In the dim eye’s imploring stare. 

Whittier, Tlie Human Sacrifice. 

2t. tremor}*; remembrance. 

Via. My father . . • died that dnvwlien Viola from her 
birth 

Ifiid number’d thirteen years. 

>v’i. (', that record is lively in my soul! 

Shale., T. X., v. 1. Z'X 

3. That which preserve^ remoiubraneo or mem- 
ory: a m<'ruorial. 

Xor Mars his ?vvon.I nor war’s quick fire shall burn 

The living record of your lucmorj'. Shak., Sonnets, Iv. 

4. Soinetlungpot down in writiugor delineated 
for tlie purpo«so of preserving niomon'; specif- 
ically, a rogi««tor; an autliontic or ofTioial copy of 
any v.Titing, or an account of any facts and pro- 
ff'cilinir?. wiiethcri)ublic or private, •usually en- 
tered in a bool: for preservation; also, tho book 
containing such copy or account: as, the rcc- 
ord'f of a court of justice ; the record.-^ of a town 
or parish; the records' of a family, in law the 
t'T m I^ nf n used, even without quallllcatloii, to designate 
til*- rtf ords of a family, .a coriwration, a priest or churcli, 
cti ., but iht'-e, eveept when rendered public by law or le- 
g.d s'lnetion, are ically private records. 

lie comniamU-d to bring the book of records of flic chron- 
i''b-i: and lht> were read before the king. Esther vl. 1 . 

burn all the records of tlie realm 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., Iv. 7. 10. 

Ih-obabb the very e.arllest record which wo po'^sess of 
any actual tvent is tho scene depleted on a fragment of 
an antler, V hicli w.as found In the rock shelter at Lniigoric 
In Atuergne. Jtaac Tatjlor, Tlie Alphabet, 1. 10, 

5. Thf atrgregate of known fact.s in a person’s 
lib>. o-pf'i'inlly in that of a public man ; person- 
al lii.story: n^., a good record ; a candidate with 
a record. 

}5ec.au«c in Americ.a party loyally and party organlra* 
tion have bcL’n hithrrto j-o perfect tlmt anyone put foi- 
M.ird bj lilt fiarfy will get the full party vote if his char- 
act* r 1“ goo'l ami his record, as they call It, unstained. 

J. JSrycc, American Commonwcaltli, I. TO. 

6. In rnchuj, .sports, etc., tho best or highest 
n-'-ordr-d afliiovoinent of speed, distance, en- 
dur:iiK-e, nr the like; as, to beat tho record in 
leai)ing. — 7f. iinma an recorder, 4. [Rare.] 

In-trumcnts, a.sLutes.IIarpcs Kcgals, Tlrcordg 
ami ^ucll lib'-. pultrnhain, Arte of Eng. I’oesic, jj. 
Assurances or conveyances by record, those made or 
e\Iib,‘nce*l by the authority of a court of record, ns a coii- 
^ejnnee by yirivatc act of rarllamcnt or ro^-al grant, or 
a tine and* reroverj-. — Closing the record, in Scots law, 
tlie jiidl*‘jal ilechirallon that tlic pleadings In a enu^e arc 
at ^‘■sllc for trial.— Contract of record. Sec contract.— 
Court of record, t^ce court, 7.— Debt of record, a debt 
vhich Is fchf)wn by lUiJdic record to exist. — Estoppel by 
record, >c<:^^toppcl.—ln record, on record, upon rec- 
ord, set down; ugistcred; recorded. 

Min** u ere the verj’ cipher of a function, 

To line the fuuUs whose fine stands in record. 

And let go by the actor. Shak,, M, for 51., il. 2. -JO. 

Convicted fools they arc, madmen upon record. 

Ihirian, Anat. of Mel., To the Header, p. 75. 
Judgment record, judgment. — Matter of record. 

.Sec tnofZrr.— Nisi prlUB record. See lab- 

ile records, ofllclal entries of facts, transactions, or doc- 
uments, made by public oDlccrs pursuant to law, for the 
purpose of affording public notice or presen’lng a public 
memorial or continuing evidence thereof. 5forc speclfl- 
cally — (a) In old Kng. law, authentic documents in ofllclnl 
rolls of parchment, particularly of judicial proceedings, 
nml preserve*! In a court of record, (b) In modern use, 
the original piocesa and pleadings in an action or suit, with 
the judgment and such other proceedings as are Involved 
therein and required to ho included by tlio law of the 
315 
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forum, which are filed and registered as containing a per- 
manent memorial of the essential features of the adjudi- 
cation.— To beat, break, or cut the record, in contests 
of speed, skill, endurance, etc., to surpass any recorded ex- 
ploit in the lino in question ; as, to break the record forthe 
running jump. [Oolloq.) — To mscharge of record. See 
discharge .— ^0 falsify arecord. See/afK/i/.— Trial by 
record, a common-law mode of trial, had when n matter 
of record is pleaded and the opposite party pleads that 
there is no such record. The trial is by inspection of the 
record itself ; no other evidence is admissible. :=Syn. 4 
Note, chronicle, account, minute, memorandum. 

recordable (re-kor'da-bl), a. 1 . Capable of reo- 
ordation or being known as past. — 2. "^’ortby 
of being recorded; deserving of record. 

Of vciy important, very* recordable events, it was not 
more productive than such meetings usually arc. 

Jane Atislen, Emma, .xxxviii. 

recordancef (re-k6r'dans), n. [< OF* recor- 
dance, remembrance, <.‘rccordc)% remember: see 
record.'] Romembranco; recollection. Howell, 
Letters. 

recordari facias loquelam (rek-6r-da'ri fa' shi- 
ns lo-kw6Tam). fSo called from these words 
iu tlie T\Tit, in tlie L. (^IL.) foi*m, lit. ‘cause tho 
complaint to bo recorded’: L. recordari, pass, of 
rrcordarc, usually deponent recordari, remem- 
ber, ML. also rocitc, record; facias, 2d pers. 
slug. pros. subj. (in impv. use) of faccrc, make, 
cause; loqnclam, aec. of loqucla, complaint.] 
In law, an old writ directed to tho sheriff to 
make a record of tho proceedings of a cause 
(lopendiiig in an inferior court, and remove the 
same to tho King’.s (Queen’s) Bench or Common 
Pleas. 

recordation (rek-pr-dii'shon), n. [Early mod. 

E. recordacion; < OF. recordation, rccordacion, 

F. recordation = Pr. rccordacio = Sp. recorda- 
ciou = Pg. rccordae(7o = It. ricordazionc, < L. 
rccordatioin^), recalling to mind, recollection, 
romembranco, < recordari, remember: soo rec- 
ord.] It- Recollection; remembrance. 

Tor suchc as he in sorowo, care, or peyne can not sleape 
Eouiulely, for the often recordacion of tnc>r eulls. 

ildall, i’lowcrs, fob 13S. 
To rnln upon remembrance witli mine eyes, 

Tliat it may grow and sprout as high as heaven, 

I’or rccordaffon to my noble husband. 

Shak., •> Hen. IV., 11. 3. Cl. 

Slnfull man, whose very heart should bleed 
IVitli recordation of soc strauiige a deed. 

Times' Whistle (E. E. T. S.). p. (IS. 

2. The act of recording; also, a record; a re- 
gister. 

I think that the wittesof many readers hanc diuerted 
from the «eyght of great alTalrcs, to the recordation of 
such plcasaiint thyngc.<t. 

Peter Martyr (tr. In Eden’s First Books on Aincrfcn, cd. 

[Arbcr, p 200). 

Vliis<. Why stay wc, tljcn? 

Tfo. Tti make a recordation to rny soul 
Of c4'cry syllabic that here was spoke 

Shak., T. and C., v. 2. IIG. 

rnpers pertaining to the probate an«l rccorrfrtfion of 
wills. Code of Virginia, 1B73, civ. § 7. 

recorder (r«;-k6r'd(T), n. [< ME. recorder, n 
pipe, '‘rccordonr, recordowre, a witness, < OF. 
rccordcor, rccordcour, rccordcur, one who re- 
cords or narrates, a witness, a judge, a min- 
.strcl, =: Sp. rccordador, recorder, = It. ricor- 
dalorc, rcmorabranccr, < ^IL. rccordator, a re- 
corder, < L. recordari, remember: see record.] 
If. One who boai\s witness; a witness. Prompt. 
Pare., p. 420, — 2. One ivlio rcconls; specifi- 
cally, ;i person whoso oflicial duty is to register 
writings or transactions, as the keeper of tlje 
rolls of a city, or the like, 

Elllmrcph and Ahiah, . . . ccrlbcs; .Telioshaphat the 
son of Ahilnd, the recorder. 1 Ki. iv. 3. 

I . . . asked the mayor what mc.ant this wilful silence ; 
His ajiswer was the people were not wont 
To he spoke to but by the recorder. 

Shak . Klch. III., IH. 7. 30. 

3. A judge li.aving local criminal jurisdiction 
in a city or borough. [Tho designation is little 
used in the United Slate.s e.xcopt in tho State of 
New York.] — 4t. A mnsicnl instrument of tho 
flngeolot f.amily, having a long tube with seveu 
llole« and a nioutlipieco, in some cases an eighth 
liole, covered with gold-licatcrH' t-klii, appears near tlie 
tnoutlipicce, apparently to Inlluciice tho quality of the 
tone. The conipa»>8 of the iiistnimciit was about two oc- 
taves, Also record. 

0, the recorders ! let me see one. . . . Will yon play upon 
this pipe? Shak., llnmlct, ill. 2. 300. 

Anon they move 

In perfect phalanx to the Dorian mood 

Of fiutcB and soft recorders, Milton, P. L., i. 5.51. 

5. A registering apparatus; specifically, in tc- 
Icg., a receiving instrument iu which a perma- 
nent record of tlie signals is made. In tho earlier 
fonn, as Invented by Morse, the record was innilo by em- 
liosslng on a ribbon of paper by means ot a style fixed to 
one end of n lever, which carried at tho other end the 
armature of an electromagnet. Several devices for using 
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ink were afterward substituted for the style. In Bain's 
chemical recorder the dots and dashes were registered by 



Morse Recorder or Register. 


a, base ; b, clectroraaenet ; c, screws for terminals of the wires ; d, 
armature; e, armature-fever;^ stylus, carried by lever e; g, paper 
tape ; h, mechanism for unwinding the tape from the spool t, and 
feeding It between the rollsy,/'; k, armature-lever spring. 

the chemical decomposition of some substance with which 
the paper was impregnated, the decomposition being pro- 
duced on the passage of a current of electricity. In Thom- 
son’s siphon recorder, used principally on long cable-lines, 
a fine glass tube bent into the shape of a siphon is attached 
to the movable part of the receiving instrument, one arm 



Siphon Recorder. <z, siphon; reel. 


of ubfch dips into a vessel of Ink, and tho other moves 
hack and fortli at right angles to a strip of paper which is 
regularly moved by clockwork. The electrification of the 
Ink causes it to be projected from the end of the tube in 
mlniitu drops, so that the movements of the coil are record- 
ed on the slip of paper In very fine dots very near one an- 
other. The principal advantage of this instrument Is that 
only a very feeble current is required to give a permanent 
record of the signals. 

recordership (re*k6r'd6r-sliip), n, [< recorder 
4* -shi}).] The oifico of recorder; also, the pe- 
riod during which a person holds this office, 
record-office (rek'ord-of^is), n. Aplace whore 
public records are'kept and may be consulted, 
recorporification (re-kor^po-ri-fi-kfi'shon), w. 
[< re- + co> 7 )onyifOftt>n.] Tho act of erabody- 
ing again, or tho state of being reembodied; 
tho state of being invested anew with a body. 
Boyle, "Works, III. 53. [Rare.] 
recouch. (re-kouch'), v. ?. [< OF. (and F.) rc- 
couchcr = It. ricollocarc, replace ; as I'c- + 
coitr//, V.] To lie down again; retire again to a 
couch. Ifoffow, Roliquiro,p.386. [Rare.] 

recounselt, t, A ^liddle English form of 

reconcile. 

recount^ fro-kount'), r. t. [Earlymod. E. also 
rccompt; < ME, rccomptcn, < OP. rcconicr (cf. F. 
racontcr) = Sp. Pg. rccontar = It. ricontarc, < 
ML. I'ccomputarc, recall to mind, narrate, count, 
relate, < L. rc-, again, + com 2 )utare, count, com- 
pute: scoooHnfL] 1. To relate in detail; recite; 
tell or narrate tho particulars of; rehearse. 

The greatest enimyes to discipline, as Plato recomjdeth, 
are labours and sleope. 

Xri/fy,Euphucs, Anat. of Wit, p. 143. 

I must 

Onco in a month recoimf what thou hast been. 

Shak., Tempest, L 2. 262. 

The lawyer . . . 

Went angling down the Saco, and, returning, 

PccountcU his adventures and mishaps. 

Whittier, Bridal of Pennncook. 

2t. Toncemmt; consider. 

Thy wordes os japes ought wel to be recompted. 

Lydgate, The Dayte. 

=Syn. 1. To narrate, repeat, detail, 
recount" (re-kount'), r. ^ [< + coiaifi.] To 

couut ngaiii. 

recount- (re-kount'), n. [< recount'^, r.] A 
counting anew; a second or repeated count, 
recountal (re-koun'tal), n, [< recount^ + -al.] 
Tho act of rccoimtihg; a detailed narration. 
[Rare.] 



recountal 

A mere recountal of facts. 

A. V» J, Allen, Jonathan Edwards, p. v. 
recountment (re-kount'ment), n. [< rccounO- + 
-ment.'] Relation in detaii ; recital. [Rare.] 
Wlien from the first to last betwi\t us two 
Tears our rccountments had most kindly bathed. 

Shak., As you Like it, iv. 3. 141. 

recoup (re-kdp')) 1’* OF. rccoujpcr^ rcco\q)~ 
per, recoiper, rccopcr, cut again, cut back, cut 
off, strike, F. rcconpcr, cut again, < rc~, again, 
4- enuper, cut: see coupon, coupe.'] 1. In Jaw, 
to keep back as a set-off or discount; diminish 
by keeping back a part: as, to recoup from a 
servant’s wages the damages caused by his 
negligence; to recoup from the price of goods 
sold a claim for breach of wari'anty as to qual- 
ity. — 2. To reimburse or indemnify for a loss 
or damage by a corresponding advantage : com- 
monly used refloxively. 

Elizabeth had lost Iier venture ; but, if she was bold, she 
might recoup herself at Philip’s cost. I'towIc. 

It was necessary for parliament to intervene to compel 
the landlord to recoup the tenant for bis outlay on the 
land. TI'. S. Gregg, Irish Hist, for Eng, Readers, p. IGl. 
3. To return or bring in an amount equal to. 

Why should the manager be grudged his ten per cent. 
. . . when it would be the means of securing to the sharc- 
liolders dividends that in three or four years would recoup 
their whole caiutal? 

Saturday Pci\, Aug. 1,18GS, p. 151. {LnthamA 

recoup (re-kdp')i [< OF, rcconpc, rccouppc, 
something cut off, a shred, < rccoupcr, cut off: 
see recoup, r.] In Jaw, tho keeping back of 
something whicb is duo; a deduction; recoup- 
ment; discount. Wharton. 
recoup^ (rf‘-ko-pa'), a. [< F. rccoupv, pp. of jt- 
couper. cut again: soo recoup, r.] In her., cut 
or divided a second time: espociully noting an 
escutcheon which, being divided per fosse, is 
di\dded again barwiso, usually in tho base, 
recouped Tre-kopt'), a. [< recoup + -etJ-, after 
F. rccoupc.'SCQ recoup, r.] li\ her.: (a) Same 
as coupciJ. {Jj) Same as rcconpd. 
recouper (re-kd'p6r), h. In one who re- 
coups or keeps back. Slorij. 
recoupment (re-kOp'mont),u, [< OF. (and F.) 
rccoupvmcnt, < rreottpor, recoup: sec recoup, r.] 
In Jau', the act of recouping or retaining a part 
of a sum duo by reason of a legal or otjuitable 
right to abate it because of a cross-claim aris- 
ing out of tho same transaction or relation, 
recourf, recouret, r. t. obsolete forms of rc- 
core r~. 

recourse (re-k6rs')« C< rccours, < OF. 
(and F.) rccour/i = Pr. rccors = Sn. Pg. rccurso 
s= It. ricorso, recourse, retreat, \ L. rccursus, 
a running back, return, retreat, < rccurrcrc, 
pp. rccursus, run back, retreat: see recur. Cf. 
course'^.] 1. Resort for help or protection, as 
when in difliculty or perplexity. 

As I yow sale, so echall It bee, 

Ve nedls non ollilr rccours to cmuc. 

Vork Plays, p. 237. 

Hippoinencs, therefore, had recourse to stratagem. 

P(ieo7i, rhjsical fables, Iv. 
Though they [the Italians] might liavo recourse to bar* 
barity ns an expedient, they did not require It ns n stimu- 
lant. Macaxilay, SlnclilavcllL 

2. Resort; customary visitation or communi- 
cation. 

Vpon their countrj'c bordered the Norutans, of whoso 
nature and condlclons Cesar founde thus mucho by cn- 
<iuir>’e, that there was no recowrw of merchants vnlo them. 

Golding, tr. of Crcs.or, fob .'>3. 

3t. Access ; admittance. 

I'll give you a pottle of bunit sack to give me recourse 
to him, and tell him my name is Ilrook. 

Shak , 31, W, of W., ii. l. 223. 
4t. Return; new attack; recuiTcnce. 

Preventive physick . . . preventeth sickness in the 
healthy, or the recourse thereof in the \nletudlnar>‘. 

Sir T. ilroxenc. 

5t. Repeated cour.se : frequent flowing. 

Priatnus and Hecuba on knees, 

Their eyes o’crgalled m ith recourse of tears. 

Shak., 'I. and v. 3, 55. 

6. In Scot'-! Jaw. the right of an assignee or dis- 
ponee under the warrandice of tho transaction 
to recur on tho vendor or cedent for relief in 
case of eviction or of defects inferring Avar- 
randicc — Indorsement without recourse. Sec in- 
dorsement. 

recourset (rC*-k6rs'), v. i. [< L. rccursarc, run 
back, freq. of rccurrcrc, run back: see recur, 
and cf. rccoHr.^c, r.] 1, Toretuni; recur. 

The flame departing and recoursing thrise ere the Avood 
took strength to be the sharper to consume liim. 

Foxe, Martyis, p. 924. 
Pccoiirsing to the thinges forepaste, and <livining of 
thinges to come. Spenser, F. Q., To the Reader. 
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2. To have recourse. 

The Court rc-coursl to Lakes, to Springs, and Brooks : 
Brooks, Springs, and Lakes had the like taste and looks. 

. Sylvester, tr. of Dn Bartas’s Weeks, ii., The Lawe. 

recoursefult (re-kors^fiil), a. [< recourse + 
-/«h] Ectumihg; moving alternately. 

Thetis’ handmaids still in \.\\tA.rccourscfvl deep 
With those rough Gods of sea continual revels keep. 

Drayton, Polyolbion, i. 279. 
recover^ (re-kuv'6r), r. t. [< OF, (and F.) rc- 
couvrir, cover again, cover up, = Pr. rccoJ)rir = 
OCat. ricoJ}rir = It. ricoprirc, cover again, < L. 
re-, again, + cooperire, cover, hide: see cover^, 
t\] To cover again or anew. Sometimes Avrit- 
tou distinctively re-cover, 

AVhen they {old shoes] are in great danger. I recover 
them. Shak., J. C., i. 2. 28. 

recover- (re-kuv'er), V. [< ME. rccovcrcn, rc- 
coevren, rc'cocnrcn, rccourcn, rccurcUf rcJicvcrcn, 
rclceurcu, < OP. rccovrer, recouvrer, rccxwrcr, rc- 
coevrer, rccovcrcr, rccouvcrcr, regain, recover, 
got, obtain, etc., F. rccouvrcr, recover, = Pr. Sp. 
rccohrar = Pg. rccupcrar = It. rccupcrarc, < L. 
rccupcrarc, rccipcrarc, get again, regain, recov- 
er, revive, restore; in ML. also intr., rcAuve, con- 
A'alesee, recover; < re- + -cupcrarc, -cipcrarc, 
of uncertain origin; perhaps orig. ‘make good 
a^ain,* < Sabiuo *cuprus, Cyprus, good ; or orig. 
‘ desire/ < L. cupcrc, desire : see CupkJ. Cf. re- 
cuperate, and rccurc'^, a contracted form, and 
cover-, a rodxiced form, of recover-.] I. irons. 

1. To regain ; get or obtain again (after it has 
boon lost). 

And some to ly tlc and to recoeure that A'nristfiilly was 
wontic. Piers Plotnnan (B), xix. 239. 

Than com nllc the Bretouns outc of the Avode, and liaue 
rccotiered the felde. Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ill. 954. 

And David rcforomf all that the AinalckUcs had carried 
away. 1 Sam. xxx. 18. 

I Bplcr'd for my cousin fii’ couthy and sweet, 

Gin she had recorcr’d her hearln’, 

Iiurn.% Last May a BraAv Wooer. 

2. To restore from sickness, faintness, or the 
like; euro; heal. 

Am I God, . . . (hat this man doth send unto mo to 
recover n man of his leprosy? 2 Kl. v. 7. 

lie's most desperate 111. sir; 

I tlo not think these ten montlis avIII r^corrrhlm. 

Fletcher, Rule u Wife, a*. S. 

3. To repair the loss or injury of; retrieve; 
make up for: ns, to recover lost time. 

“ For los of catcl may reeotered be, 

But los of (ymc sliendctli us,” quod he. 

Chaucer, 1‘rol. to Man of Law’s Talc, 1. 27. 
Yet this loss, 

Thus far at le.ast recover'd, hath much more 
Establish'd in a safe niicnvied throne. 

Milton, P. L, il. 22. 
Diligence . . . glA'csgrc.nt ndA’antages to men : it loses 
no time, it conquers (Uflicnltles, tccotctb di8ap{)ointnicnt9, 
gives dispatch, supplies Avnnt of parts. 

Penn, Advice to Ills Children, iii. § 10. 
Jamaica society has never rccorcrerf tho mixture of Buc- 
caneer blood. 

Dr. Artxold, Life and Correspondence, p. 505. 
He had given a shako to her confidence Avhlch it never 
could recover. J, II. AVin/inn, Loss and Gain, p. 2C3. 

4. To rescue; save from danger. 

That ( hey may recover themselves out of the snare of the 
devil. 2 Tim. ii. 20. 

If you will not undo AA-lmt you have done— thot Is, kill 
him Avhom you have recovered (savei! from droAvnlng] — 
desire It not. Shak., T. il. 1. 39. 

lie fell into the Avater, near tlic shore, Avherc it Avne not 
six feet deep, and could not !»c recovered. 

Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. 291. 

5t. To reach by some effort; get; gain; find; 
come to; retuni to. 

With cormerantes make thy nek long. 

In pondya dcnc thy pray to rccnuerc. 

Pditicai Poems, etc. <cd. Fumlvall), p. 25. 
If she be lost, avc shal rccovcrc another. 

Chattcer, Trollus, Iv. 40G. 
Sir And. If I cannot recover your niece, I am a foul Avay 
out. Shak., T. N’., ii. .3. 200. 

TIic forest is not three leagues ofT ; 

If AVC recorer tli.at, Ave arc sure enough. 

Shak., T. G. of V., v. 1. 12, 
Your Bon-in-l.aAv came (o me so near tlic time of his go- 
ing oAvny ns It had been impossible to have recovered him 
Avith a letter nt so far a distance ns he Avns lodged. 

Donne, Letters, lix. 

6t. To reconcile; reestablish friendly relations 

Arith. 

AVhat, man I there arc Avays to recover the general again : 
you arc but noAv cast In his mood ; . . . sue to lihn again, 
and he's yours. Shak,, Othello, il. 3. 273. 

7. In Jaw, to obtain by judgment in a court of 
laAY or by legal proceedings: as, to recover 
lands in ojectraciit; to recover damages for a 
wrong, or for a breach of contract, it does not 
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necessarily imply the actual gain of satisfaction or pos- 
session, but ordinarily only the obtaining of judgment 
therefor. 

There is no luge y-sette of suche trespace 
By Avhich of right one may rccouered be. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 74. 

8. In liuniing, to start (a bare) from her cover 
or form. SaJJiwcJJ. — 9t, To fetch; deal. 

He [Pounce] . . . smote the kyngeA^pon the helrae, . . . 
and Avlian Pounce Avolde have recovered a-nother stroke, 
the kynge spored his horse in to the stour. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), iii. 391, 

lOf. To restore to a prcA'ious state. 

To hiden his desire ul in mewe 
From everi’ AA'yght yborne, alle outrely, 

But he myghte alight recovered be therby. 

Chaucer, Troilus, i. 3S3. 

Recover arms (mint.), a Avord of command, in firing, re- 
quiring the piece to be brought back or recovered from 
the position of aim to that of ready. — To recover one's 
self. («) To regain one’s strength, consciousness, com- 
posure, or the like. 

Ho fell down for dead ; . . . 

But Robin he soon recovered himself, 

And bravely fell to it again. 

Pohin Hood and the Ranker (Child’s Ballads, V. 209). 
(5+) To recoup one’s self. 

I shall pay the Wager in the Place appointed, and try 
Avhether 1 can recover myself at Gioco d’amore, which the 
It.alian salth is a Play to cozen the Devil. 

Ilotvell, Letters, I. A’. 25. 
To recover the wind of, to cause (an animal pursued) 
to run Avith tho Avind, that it may not pei ccive the snare. 

AVhy do yon go about to recover the iiind of me, as if 
you would drive me into a toil? Shak., Hamlet, iii, 2. 3G1. 
=Syn. 1 and 2. To get back, repair, recruit, recuperate, 
reestablish, 

II. iiitrans. 1. To regain health after sick- 
ness; grown'oll again: often followed hyo/or 
from. 

Go, enquire of Banl-zebub, the god of Ekron, Avhether 
I shall recover of this disease. 2 Ki. i. 2. 

AVith the help of a surgeon he might yet recover. 

Shak., 31. D., v. 1. 317. 

2. To regain a former state or condition, as 
after misfortune or disturbance of mind: as, 
to recover from a state of poverty or depres- 
sion. In this sense formerly and still some- 
times used elliptically Avitbout/rowL 
TAvelue of the men in the flyboat Avere throAvne from the 
Capstom !)>' the breaking of a barre, and most of them so 
hurt tliat some never recovered it. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith’s Works, 1. 102. 

Two of . . . [the men] fell into the ice, yet recovered 
again. Winthrop, Hist. New England, I. S02, 

As soon as Jones had a little recovered his first surprise. 

’ Fielding, Tom Jones, v. 0. 

Just ns AVC Avero recovering the effects of breakfast, the 
sound of firing from Outram sposition summoned all idlers 
to tlie front. Tl’, II. liusscll, Diarj' In India, I. 2S4. 

3t. To como; nrriA'o; make one’s way. 

With much ado the Christians recovered to Antioch. 

Fuller. 

4. To obtain a judgment nt law; succeed in a 
lawsuit: as, the plaintiff has recovered in his 
suit. 

recover^ (re-kuv'6r), n. [< ME. recover, rccure; 
from the A*erb.] If. RecoA'ery. 

He Avas in peril to deye, 

And but if he hadde rceourere the rather that rise shulde 
he ncure. Piers Ploinnan (B), xvii. C7. 

I'le witness Aihen I had recovered him, 

The prince’s head being split against a rocke 
Post all recover. 2'ragedy of Uoffman (1G31), 

2. In J)oaUny, the movement of the body by 
AA'bicli a roAver readies fonvard from one stroke 
in preparation for the next: as, the bow oar is 
sloAA' in the recover, 

recoverability (re-kuv^6r-a-bil'i-ti). n. [< re- 
coverahJe + -ity (see -hiJity).] The state or 
property of being recoA’erable. 
recoverable (re-knv'6r-a-bl), a. [< OF. (and 
F.) rccouvrahJc'; as recover- + -aJ)Jc. Cf. rccu- 
gxcraJjJc.] 1, Capable of being regained or re- 
covered. 

^’ou have lost nothingby missing yesterday at the trials, 
hut a little additional contempt for the High Steward ; and 
even tliat is recoverable, as his long paltry speech is to be 
printed. Walpole, Letters, II. 43. 

2. Eostorablo from sickness, faintness, dan- 
ger, or the like. 

It is a long time ... to spend in [mental] darkness; 
... If I am recoverable, Avhy am I thus? 

Cou'per, To Rev. John NcAvton, Jan. 13, 1TS4. 

3. Capable of being brought back to a former 
condition. 

A prodigal course 

Is like the sun’s; but not, like his, recoverable. 

Shak., T. of A., iii. 4. 13. 

4. Obtainable from a debtor or possessor: as, 
the debt is rccovcraUc, 
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Eeing the only cnse in which damages were recoverable 
in any possessor)’ actions at the common law. 

Blackstone, Com., III. x. 

5. Tliat may Ije recovered from. [Bare.] 
Wli.'tlicrtho sicknesse ordise.'isobecurableandrccorer- 
nU<', yea, or no? J. Gaulc^ nCr.;.aeTia, an. 1C52, p. 240. 

recoverableness (re-kuv'6r-a-bl-nes), n. Tho 
I to of being recoverable; capability of being 
r- I'ovorcd. 

recoverancef (re-kuv'er-ans), n. [< OF. rc- 
• ' -rranre, rccovi'aiicc, rccn'vrancc, rccouvrancc, 
r. ni'oifvrnnt, pp. of rccourrcr, recover: see rc- 
ro'vrC.] Eecovciy. YorL Plays, 223. 
rccoveree (re-kuv-er-e'). ». [< recover^ + -cci.] 
I» ./«■. tbe tenant or pei’son against whom a 
ju'iviu' i;t obtained in common recovery. Sco 

t'II“ ' ‘f,u. 

rccovcrort tre-k-uv'er-dr), «. [< JIE. jrcorcrer, 
< OF. I'l-:,! i; in-, nrom rcKi-, < rccoi'i cr, recover: 
see oc«|/r-.] One tvbo recovers; a recoveror. 
recoverer'-’t, [ME.,< OF. rccorricr, aid, kelp, 
eoverv, < recovrer, recover: see recover-.'] 
Aid; lielp; recovery. 

And liv that (histell avherc-of I speke liadde tile saisnes 
all her iccmercT and all her Boconr of the contrej*. 

Merlin (E. E. T. S.), ii. lS,a. 
recoveror (re-lmv'er-or), 11 . [< OF. rccorrrnr, 

etc.: see rccbrcm-l.] " In liitv, the demandant 
or per.son wlio obtains a judgment in his favor 
in common recovciy. See miiiiiinii. 
recovery (re-lruv'dr-i), ».; pi. recoveries (-iz). 
[Early mod. E. recovery, ricovcnc; < AT. rc- 
covry (Littleton), OF. recovrcc, rcciivrcc, rc- 
coiivrci, recovcrcc. recovery, < rceorrer, recover: 
see rc'iivcr^, v. Cf. recover-, n., and (iiscorcry.] 

1. Tlie act or power of recovering, regaining, 
retaking, contjuoring again, or obtaining re- 
newed possession : as, to offer a reward for tho 
revorcry of stolen goods. 

Wlu t the devil should move me to undertake the rr- 
C'icrni of thb drum? Shah., Alfa Well. iv. t. 38. 

^lan.j s inudn. a Venetian, . . . lived aliout the 14th Ago, 
a .Man full ot ze.al for the recnrein/ of the Holy hand. 

Jrhuthaat, Ancient Coins, p. 2Cf), 

2. Ilestoration from a bad to a good eondition; 
especially, restoration from .sieknc.ss, fauitnoss, 
ortho like; also, restoration from low condition 
or misfortune. 

Let us come in, that we may bind him fast, 

And bear him home for ids rccnrcrji. 

Shah., C. ot E,, V. 1. 41. 
Tills year much of the wheat la destroyed, . . . Imt the 
lord Irith sent mucli rain for ttierrrmvr;/ of the remainder. 

A*. Morton, New England's Memorial, p. 321. 
ITay trll me tiowyoa arc, and If you arc making a good 
rresreri/, Si/dney Smith, To Countess Grey. 

3f. Attainment; reaching. 

To thtiitent tliat lilsadvcraaryes showld not liavo ready 
rrrmvrtt of the shore, and coomc a land. 

I'dliiilnri' Veriril, Hist. Eng,, xxv. (Camden Soc.), p. 213. 
4. In late, the obtaining of right to something 
by a verdict or judgment of court fi-om an op- 
posing party in a suit: as, the rccorcryoi debt, 
dainage.s, and costs by a plaintiff; the recovery 
of costs by a defendant: the recorcry of land in 
ejectment. Compare fiuc^, ti., 3. — 5. In .feii- 
ciiiy, tlie retnni of tho fencer to his original 
position “on guard” after extending himself in 
the lunge (which see). It Is done by raising tlio left 
liand sharply, withdrawing tho right foot from Its place 
hi wtriiFioti, and Hexing the right ellxwv more or less till 
the full or bword Is In tho proper position to await the 
opiioncnfs riposte fwhicli ace), — Abolition Of lines 
and Recoveries Act. See Jinei , — Common or feigned 
recovery, tec common, 

recrayedt, a. piE., < OF. rccrcii (= It. ricrc- 
(Iiitn), pp, of rrrroirc, bo recreant (sec recreant), 
4- E. -cep.] Recreant. 

Ac reddestow neucre I{c;;um, tliow rceraiied ^Tcdc, 

Whi the >enL'iiince felon Haul and on his children? 

Piers Plowman (U), III. 257. 
recreance (rek'ro-nns), n. [< ME. recreance, < 
OF rcereffiice, weariness, faintness, f.aint-heart- 
edness, < recreant, weaiy, faint-hearted, cow- 
ardly : see rccrcoiif.] Recreancy. Chaucer. 
recreancy (rek're-,an-si), n. [As recreance 
(son -ri/j.] Tho qu.ality of being recreant; a 
cowardly yielding; moan-spiritedness. 

Amidst the poignancy ot her regrets, her sliame for her 
TccTcnneij v/as sharper still. 

Uoicelts, Annie Kllhum, xxvil. 

recreandiset, n. [JIE. rccrcaundisc, < OF. rc- 
rrcandisc, rccrcan Use, weakness, cowardice, rec- 
reancy, < recreant, recreant: seo recreant.] 
Recreancy; apostasy; desertion of principle. 

I scyc nouKht for reercaundise, 

For I nought doutc of youre scrvlse. 

Jiom. of the Pose, 1. 2107. 
recreant (rek're-.ant), a. and n. [< ME. recre- 
ant, rccrcaunt, 'rccrayhand, < OF. recreant, rc- 
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creaunt, giving up the contest, acknowledging 
defeat, weaiy; as a noun, one ■who acknow- 
ledges defeat, a craven, recreant; < ML. rccrc- 
den{t-)s, ppr. (cf. equiv. recreditus, a recreant, 
prop, pp.) of recrcderc (> OF. rccroirc), give in, 
recant; sc recrcderc, owm oneself beaten in a 
duel or .judicial combat; lit. ‘believe again,’ < L. 
rc-, again, -f credere, believe : see credent. Cf. 
miscreant.] I. a. 1. Ready to yield in fight ; ac- 
knowledging defeat ; hence, craven; cowardly. 
Compare craven. 

Ife that despeireth liym is lyke the coward champiouii 
recreant, tliat scltli “rccreaiint" withoutc nede. 

Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 
Tlioti wear a lion’s hide I doff it for sli.*inic. 

And hang a calf’s-skin on those recreant limbs. 

Shak., K. John, iii. 1. 12s. 
2. Unfaithful to duty; betr,aying trust. 

And if I eiiy man itgraunte, 

Uoldetli me ior recrcatmte. 

Pom. of the Rose, 1. 4000. 
Who, for so many l»oncflls received. 

Turn’d recreant to God, ingratc and false. 

Milton, V. R., iii. 13S. 
Then and there I . . . offered itp a vow . . . that I 
would In no manner prove recreant to her dear memorj’, or 
to thcmemoiy of the devout affection with which she had 
blessed iiu. Poe, Tales, I. 449. 

IL H. Ono who yields in eorabat and cries 
cravcji; one who begs for mercy; hence, amean- 
spirited, cowardly, or nufaithful wretch. 

With liK craflcz gnmic he callo, 

And calledt thame rcerayhandcs alle, 

Kyiigc, knjghtcs in>wili> walle. 

Perceval, CIO. {UaUUcell.) 
You arc all recreants and dastards. 

Shak., 2 Hen. iv. 8. 28. 
We find St. Paul 

No recreant to this fnitli delivered once. 

Drowning, Ring and hook, II. 84. 

recreantly (reh're-.iut-H), mlv. [< ME. rccrc- 
(intly; < recreant 4* -///-.J In a rceroaut or 
cowardly maimer; basely; falsely. 

Tliat ho wold be dede fill recrcantlii. 

Or disconifltc wold this eruell gearit. 

Pom. of Partcnag(B. E. T. S.), J. 4430. 

recreate' (rek're«nt), r. [< L. rccrcaiu^, pp. of 
nercarc (> It. ricrcarc = 8p. Pg. Pr. rccrcar = 
OF. rccrccr, F. rccrccr), create or make again, 
revive, refresh, recruit, < rc-, again, + crcarc, 
create: sec r;rr/fe.] I. tranfi. To revive or re- 
fresh after toil or exertion; reanimate, as lan- 
guid spirits or exhausted strength; amuse; di- 
vci’t; gratify. 

Swectc sauers (savors] greatly recreatgngc and comfort* 
yngc nature. 

Peter J/artyr(tr. In Edcn’e First Books on America, 
(cd. Arber, p. 151). 

Go, recreate yourselves abroad ; go, sport. 

D. Jonson, V^olpono, v. 3. 
Painters, wlicn they work on white grounds, place be- 
fore them colours mixed with blue and green to recreate 
tlieir eyes. Drgdcn. 

As everj* day brought her stimulating emotion, so every 
night yielded her reereafi/i^frcst. 

Charlotte Bronte, Shirley, xx. 
= Syu, To reanimate, enliven, cheer, entertain. 

IL intrans. To take recreation. 

They suppose tho souls In purgatorj’ have liberty to 
recreate, i. .dddwon. State of the Jews, p. 121. (Latham.) 

recreate- (re-kre-ut'), r. t. [< L. rccrcalia^. 
Tip. of rccrcrtrc, create again: sco recreate'^.'] 
To create anew: often vTittcn distinctively 
rc’crcatc. 

On opening tlic campaign of 1770, Instead of reinforcing, 
It was ncccssaiy to recreate the army. 

Marshall. (Webster.) 

TIic mass of men, whose verj' soul.s even now 
Seem to need re-creati/iy- 

Browning, Ring and Book, II, 225. 

recreation^ (rck-rr'-a'shpn), n. [< JIE. recre- 
ation, rccrcacifon, rccrcacioun, < OF. recreation, 
F. recreation = Pr. rccrcacio = Sp. rccrcacion 
= Pg. rccrcacao = It. ricrcazionc, recreation, 
diversion, < L. rrercatio{n-), recovery from ill- 
ne.«s, restoration, < rccrcarc, pp. rccrcaUts, re- 
fresh, revive*: seo recreate^,'] 1, The act of 
recn aling, or the state of being recreated; re- 
freshment of the strongtli and spirits after toil; 
amusement; diversion; also, some occupation 
M’hich servos to recreate or amuse. 

Vnkyndely thel kiddc tliein thcr kyng for to kenne, 
Willi carefull comfortli and coUh* (lumr] reci'cacioxm. 

York Plags, p. 48b. 

God never did make a more calm, quiet, Innocent reerr* 
ation than angling. /. Waltmi, Comi»lcto Angler, i. 6. 
Soft Pccreations flt the Femalc*kind ; 

Nature for Men has tougher Sports design’d. 

Congreve, tr. of Ovid’s Art of Love. 
2. A short piece of music introduced among 
technical exorci.ses for variety and practice in 
style. — 3f. Dinner; refreshment; refection. 
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We will to our recreation. Shak,, L. L. L., iv. 2. 173. 
“S3m, 1. Amusement, Entertainment, etc. (see pastime), 
sport, play. 

recreation- (re-kre-a'shon), n. [< L. recrea- 
tio{n-), in lit. sense: see reo'cation'^ and recre- 
ate^.'] The act of creating or forming anew; a 
new creation; specifically, in tlicoh, regenera- 
tion. Also wi'itten re-creation, 
recreational (rek-ro-a'slion-al), a. [< recrea- 
tion^ + -a/.] Of, pertaining to, or conducing to 
recreation. The Century, XL. 176. 
recreation-ground (rek-re-a'shon-ground), n. 
A place set apart for sports a;ud other recrea- 
tions. 

recreative (rek'rf-ii-tiv), a. [< OF. rccreatif, 
F. rdcrcatif, diverting, amusing, = Sp. Pg. rc- 
creativo = It. ricrcativo, < L. rccrcarc, pp. recre- 
atus, recreate, revive, restore, etc.: see recre- 
ate^.] Tending to recreate; refreshing; mv- 
ing new vigor or animation ; giving relief after 
labor or pain; amusing; diverting. 

Another Vision happned to tlie same Authoure, as com- 
fortable recrcatyve as the former was dolorous. 

Puttenham, Partheniades. 

Let not your recreations be lavish spenders of your time * 
but choose such which are healthful, short, transient, 
recreative. Jer, Taylor, Holy Living, i. 1. 

In this “Manual of Sins ”... our recreative monk has 
introduced short tales, some grave and some he deemed 
facetious, which convey an idea of domestic life and do- 
mestic language. I. D'Israeli, Amen, of Lit., 1. 138. 

recreatively (rek're-a-tiv-li), adv. In a ree-. 
reative manner; with recreation or diversion. 
Imp. Viet. 

recreati'veness (rek'rf-a-tiv-nes), n. The qual- 
it\’ ot being recreative’, refreshing, or diverting, 
recrement (rek're-ment), n. [< OF. rccrcincnt, 
F. r6cr6incnt = Sp. ]?’g. rccrcmcnto, refuse, < L. 
rccrcinciituiii, dross, slag, < *reccrncrc, < rc-, 
back, -h ccrncrc, pp. cretus, separate: see con- 
cern, concrete, and cf. cxcrcmcnP.] 1. Super- 
fluous matter separated from that wbicn is 
useful; dross; scoria; spumo. 

Of nil tho visible creatures that God hath made, none is 
so pare and simple ns liRht ; it discovers all the foulness 
of the most earthly recrements, It mixeth with none of 
them. Bp. Jlatl, Remains, p. 41, 

2. In mcd., a fluid wbich, after having been 
separated from tho blood, is returned to it, as 
tho saliva, the secretion of serous membranes, 
etc. 

recremental (rck-re-men'tal), a. [< recrement 
+ -ill.] (Consisting of or pertaining to recre- 
meut; rccremeutitious. Armstrong, AitotFre- 
serving Health, iii. 254. 

recrementitial (rek're-men-tisb'al), a. [< F. 
rccrimcntitict ; as recrement -h -ii-iah] Same 
as rccrcincntitious. 

recrementitious (rek're-men-tisb'us), a. [= 
Sp. Pg. rccrcmcnticio ; as recrement + -it-ious.] 
Drossy; consisting of superfluous matter sepa- 
rated from that which is valuable. Boyle, 
Works, I. G45. 

recretvt (re-kro' ), v. t. [< •recrew, < OP. rccrcuc, 
reerne, a supply, spare stores, recruit, F. rc- 
erne, supply, addition, recruit, levy: see rc- 
cniit.] To recruit. 

One Int Ire troop with some other odd troopers, and some 
BtrapHng foot, that were to recrew other companies. 

Prince Itupcrt’e healing up of the Rebel Quarters at Post- 
[camb and Chinncr (1043), p. xvi. {Davies.) 

recriminate (ro-krim'i-niit), v. [< ML. recri- 
minatus, pp. of rccriiiiiiiarc Q It. rccriininarc = 
Sp. Pg. rccrcminar = OF. rccri miner, F. recrimi- 
iicr), accuse in return, < L. rc-, back, -h crimi- 
iinii, accuse: seo criininntc.] I. intrans. To 
return ono accusation with anotlier; retort a 
charge; charge an accuser with a like crime. 

Such arc some of the personalities with which Decker 
recriminated. I. Disraeli, Calamities of Authors, IL 339. 

II. traus. To accuse in return. [Rare.] 

Did not Joseph lie under black Infamy? he scorned so 
much as to clear himself, or to recriminate the strumpet. 

South. 

recrimination Cre-lmm-i-na'sbon), n. [< OF. 
recrimination, F. recrimination = Sp. rccrimi- 
nacion r= Pg. rccriminag(7o = It. ytt'rimina::ionc, 

< ML. rccriminatio{n-), < rccriniinarc, recrimi- 
nate; seo recriminate.] 1. The act of recrim- 
inating; tho meeting of an accusation by a 
counter-accusation: as, to indulge in mutual 
rccrimiuafions. 

Let us cmle.'ivour to remove this objection, not by rc- 
crmiination (which is too easio in such cases), but by living 
suitably to our holy Religion. 

Stilliugjleef, Sermons, II. vi. 

Short-sighted and injudicious, however, as the conduct 
of England may he in tills system of aspersion, recrimina- 
tion on our jfait would be equally ill-judged. 

Irviny, Sketch-Book, p. 70. 



recrimination 

2. In 7«ii>, an accusation, brought by an accused 
person against the accuser, of being in a simi- 
lar guilt as charged, or derelict in a eoiTespond- 
ing duty; a counter-accusation, 
recriminative (re-kiini'i-nri-tiv), a. [< recrimi- 
nate + -ivc.l Of the natiu-e of or pertaining to 
recrimination; indulging in recrimination ; re- 
criminatory. Imp. Viet. 
recriminator (re-krim'i-na-tor), «. [Of. F. rc- 
crimina1cur = Sp. rccriminaiior, one who recrim- 
inates, recriminating; as recriminate + -oi'l.] 
One who recriminates; one who accuses the 
accuser of a like crime. 

recriminatory (rS-krim'i-na-to-ri), a. [== F. 
re'crimi/iatoirc := Pg. rccrimiiiatorin ; as recrimi- 
nate + -ory.] Retorting accusation; recrimi- 
nating, 

Tliey seem to have been so entirely occupied witli the 
defence of the Preneii directoiy, ao very eager in finding 
rccriminaferi/ precedents to justify every aet of its intol. 
eiable insolence. Burke, A Hegicido Peace, iii. 

recrossed (rd-krost'), a. In her.: (a) Having 
the ends crossed. (4) S.ame as crossed when 
noting a cros.slet: thus, a cross erosslet rc- 
cro.sscd is the same as a cross erosslet crossed, 
^^drucify (rc-kro'si-fij, r, f. £< re- -1- criicifu.'] 
To crucify again 
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By It (wilful sin) we do, as the Apostle Icaelies, rcmidfii 
the bon of (iod, and again expose Him to open ahaine, ' 
Barroie, Works, VI, 7 !l, 

rwrudency (re-krii'den-si), 11 . [As rccntd{cscc) 
+ -cun/.] Same as reermicscence. 
recrudesce (rc-kry-dcs'), r. i.; pret. and ini 
rccriifksnd, ppr. rcenidesciiiri. [= Pg. rcrni- 
disrcr. < L. rccrndescerc, become r.nw again, 
< re-, back, again, + criidcsccrc, grow harsh, < 
ermhm. raw: sec crude.] 1. To become raw 
or e,\aeerbntcd again.— 2. To revive; become 
alive ngfjun; be renewed. 

ItK'.is wliich Imvc nindc no pnrt of tlic wrtklne life arc 
apt t«i rccrinicscc in tlie slccp*\Nakiner state. 

Mind, IX. 118, 

recrudescence (re-lu'o-des'ons), ». [< P, rccru^ 
(k‘>c(iirv — ap, rccyudvsccunn ; ns rccrudcs^ 
cni{^1) -r -(■<.] 1, Tho state* of bein^Cf rccrudes- 
cent, or becoming raw or exacerbated again, 
IleiM*e--.2, A reopening; renewal; a coming 
into existenev anew; a fresh outbreak. 

Tilt* kliip required some rcyulntiona should he inndo for 
omintiiiR the rccrmlcKccncc of tlio&c Ipuoramus nlmsesfor 
the future that had hceii so scatidaltius before. 

Itoiicr yorth, Kxameii, p. ('.32, {havien.) 
That rrerurfwrufr of nillltao* orpanlwtlou uhicli ftd. 
lowed tho loiiquest. U, Sj>rnccr, I'riu. of .Soclol., § 025. 

3. In mc(L, increased activity of a disease or 
morbid proees-jj after partial recovery, 

A kltul Oi recrudc^eence fof scarlet feverk hut without 
llie le.appenrauce of the rush, would seem po««lhle up to 
the eiKhth week. Qiunn, ,Med. Diet., p. lltwi, 

4. In lift., the production of a fresh slioot from 
tlio top of a ripened spike. 

recrudescency (le-krH-de.s'cn-.si), n. rA.s jc- 
cniflcscciiee f'cc -e;/).] Sniiio as rccriidrscciicc. 
liriiiriiijif/. Ring and Bool;, 1. 578. 

recrudescent (re-lirO-de.s'cnt), a. [= Pg. rc- 
criidCM-e ntr, < L. rrcriiile.'a'cu(t-)s, ppr. of ivenf- 
tle.nirc, break out afre.sli, become raw again, 

N /V-, ag.'iiii, *b ermtesreri , become raw,] 1 
iTiowingraw, sore, or painful again.— 2. Com- 
ing into existence or renew ctl vigor n*^ain, 
recruit fre-krot^}, v. fFormerly also rtemtte; 

= 1). rerrutercii = G. rr crula ren = Dan. rckrit- 
t,n = .Sw. rct.TijUra. < OP. rccrater, lew, pro)) 
rirlfilrr. meuil. = Pg. rcenilnr, rrcliilar.'lcvy, = 
Sp. nrfiitiir, complete, supplv, also recruit, = 
it. rectutare, comiilete. lcvv,< .HL. rcelutarc (af- 
ter Rom.), recruit, orig. mend, patcli, < L rr- 
+ Tent. (AH.) efrit (> OF. rtat), clout, lit. ‘rag,’ 
■))U'ce': seerZoi/fl. Tlie orig. sense u as forgot- 
ten, and confusion cn.siied with OF. recrctic.rt- 
criii. a supply, spare .stores, etc., rreruc, a lew 
of trooiis. lu-o).. an addition, supplv, fern, o'f 
rcenu. I . rn-rti, pp. of rccroitrr, ' rcrrnistrr, 
gi’ow again. < L. re-, again, 4* cri.srcrc, gi'mv, 
increase: see crease", iiicrcair, etc. (’f. accnif, 
tecriir, rrtirl.] I. traits. 1. To repair bv fresh 
supplies; &up])ly lack or defieioney in. 

Her ciieeks glew tlic hriglitcr, recniiiinff flietr colour. 

GrauciUf, I’hDlis Drinking. 

2. To restore the wasted vigor of; renew the 
iieaith, spirits, or strength of; refresh: as, to 
recruit one’s health. 

.tnd so I begun the world anew ; niid, by the tilcssine 
01 Ood, was again pretty well recruitnl hufoi'e I left this 
A'nox (Arhers Bug. Oanier, I. 3S5). 

I sat down aiul talked « ith the family while our guide 
recruited himself with a large dhh ot thick sour milk. 

B. Taylor, Nortliern Travel, p, IID. 


3. Tosupplywithnewmen; specifically, to sup- 
ply witli new men for any deficiency of troops; 
make up by enlistment : as, to recruit an army. 

His [AmuratlVs] forces, , . . though daily rccniiled by 
the new supplies which came to them, yet mouldred 
North, tr. of Theuct’s Lives. 
The Frank population of Cyprus ... was either con* 
stariUy diminishing or rfcrinVM by arrivals from the West. 

Medieval and Jlodern Hist., p. ICS. 

4. To provision; take supplies on hoard of, as 
a vessel: as in tho phrase to recruit sliii).=svTi 
Heinforce, replenish. 

pliraus. 1. To gain new supplies of anv- 
tbiiig lost or wasted; gain flesh, health, spirits, 
etc. ’ 

My master, said I, honest Thomas . . . is come to Hath 
to reertnt. Yes, sir, I said to rccrurt—and wlietlicr for 
luen, money, or constitution, you know, sir, is iiotliing to 
him, nor any one else. Sheridan, The niw-ds, ii. i. 

2. To gain new supplies of men for anj- object ; 
speeifieallj-, to raise new soldiers. 

When a Etndcnt in Itolland lie there met Carstairs, on 
i'/.'oiw?" •>>?*■ cp'uitO' to rceniit for persons nnalllled 

to fill tile chairs in tlio several universities of Scotland. 

Sir li'. JImnilton. 

3. To enter port for supplies, as a vessel, 
recruit (re-ki*ot'), II. £:= D, recruit t = G. reertU = 

Dan. rckrut = Sw. rcknjt, < OF. rccrcutc = Sn. 
reel II ta ^ Pg. rcernta = It. rcchtia, recruit; 
from the verb, confused in OF. witli rccrciie, 
a supply, rccriic, a levy of troops.] I. A fresh 
supply of anything wasted or used, as of pro- 
visions and supplies on shipboard, etc. 

Ciriying also plentiful recruits ot provisions. 

Bererle’l, Viiglnl.l, i. •; 9. 

A Becnit of new People. tfoirell. Letters, I. i. 

The atatc is to liave reeruils to its atrength, and reme- 
dies to Its distcnipci-s. Uurte. 

2. A soldier or sailor newly enlisted to supply 
tlie defieioney of an anny or a navy; one wlib 
has newly filled a vaennev in anvbodv or class 
of persons. 

, , . The powers of Troy 

'' nil fresh reeruils Ihclr yonihtiil chief sustain. 

Dnjdcn. 

3. A.sub.stitute for.somotliingwanting. [Rare.] 

Whatever \nturc has In north deny'd, 

.She gives in largo rrentUs ot needful pride. 

rope, Itssay on Criticism, 1. 500. 
Port of recruit (tmwf.). a recrulting.statlon. 
recruital (re-kro'tal), II. [< recruit -b -iii.] A 
renewed siijiply of anything lost or exiiansted, 
especially of strength or vigor, bodily or men- 
tal. [Rare.] 

Shortly after this ennimunion Jfr. Clialmcrs songlit re- 
lict and recruitnl in an exclusion to Flfeslilre. 

ir. //anna, Chalmers, II. 05. 
recruiter (re-kril'ter), n. Otio who rcernits. 
recruithood (re-kriil'Iifid), ii. [< recruit -b 
-iiooit.] Tiie condition of a recniit; tho state 
or the (leriod of being a recruit. [Rare.] 

Old soldiers who read (liisn lll rememlier Itieir green 
recrmlhood and smile assent. The Cenliirii, X.XI.X. lOS. 

recruiting-ground (re-kro'ting-ground), it. A 
]ilaeo or region xvliere recruits arc or nniv be 
obtained. 

The murderers of Cresar had tiirnei! thcprovinecs w ideh 
the> governed into one vast recniitintiprouiul fora last 
decisive stiiiggle. ir. IP. fn/sv. The tnrly Emidre. Int. 

recruiting-party (re-kii)'ting-|>jir'ti), ». a 
luiniber of soldiers, in olmrgo of an oflieer or 
a non-eonimis.sioiied onicer, who arc detaeJicd 
from tlieir regiment or post for the pm jioso of 
enlisting reeruils. 

recruiting-sergeant (re-krii'iing-.siir'jent), ». 

A .sergeant deputed to enlist recruits, 
recruitment (re-kriit'ment), II. [< F. rcrnitc- 
miiit z= Sp. nr) II til mini to = Pg. rrcriiliimnitn, 
thoaetofrecriiifiiig; an recruit + -mnit.^ The 
.net or biisine.ss of recruiting; tlio act of rais- 
ing new snpjilies of men for an army or a nnvy. 


rectification 

Eect^ Msesthesia, the administration of etherorother 
anesthetics by the rectum.— Eectal chemise. Scechc- 
misc.— Rectal crises, paroxj'sms of pain in the rectum 
Often with tenesmus, anti sensations as of a foreign bodv’ 
met with in cases of locomotor ataxia.— Rectal dli 
Pliragm, the sheet of muscles closing the rectal outlet 
of the pelvis, consisting of the sphincter ani extemus 
superflcially, and a deeper layer composed of the levator 
am and coccygcus.-Rectal Assure, a veiy painful crack- 
like opening in the mucous membrane of the lower nart of 
the rectum.— Rectal glands. See ffla7id. 
rectalgia (rek-tarji-a), n. [NL., < rectum, rec- 
tum, + Gr. aP.yof, pain.] Neuralgia of tbo rec- 
tum: same asjjrocfrt/p/f/. 
rectangle (rek'timg-gl), a. and n. [< OF. (and 
1 a) rectangle = Sp. rccidngulo = Pg, reciangulo 
^ It, rettangolOf rectangular, a rectangle, < 
IfL. rcctiangulum, ba\diig a riglit angle, < rec- 
tus, right, + angulus, an angle: see right and 
anglco.'} I,f a. Rectangular; ligbt-angled. 

If all Athens should decree that ... in rectangle tri- 
angles tlie sqiniie which is made of tho side that sub- 
tendeth the right angle is eqiml to the squares which are 
made of the sides containing tlie right angle, . . . geo- 
metricians . . , would not receive satisfaction without 
demonstration thereof. Sir T. Brounie, Vulg. Err., i. 7. 

IL n. 1. A quadrilateral plane figure having 

all its angles right angles 

and its opposite sides conse- 
quently equal. When the adja- 
cent sides arc equal, it is a square. 
The area of a rectangle is ecjual to 
the product of two adjacent sides ; 
thus, if its Bides measure G feet and 
4 feet, its area is 24 square feet. 

- * product of two lengths. Tlius, especially 
in olabooks, ‘uhercrfangfc under two lines" is spoken of 
moaning substantially the product of their lengths. 

3f. A right angle. 

Th* acute, and tlic rcet^Angles too, 

Stride not so wide as obtuse Angles doo. 

Syhcfter, tr. of Hu Hnrtas's Weeks, Ii., The Colnmnes. 


Rectangle. 



Argent, a Chief Rec- 
tangled gules. 


Tilt’ theoretical rfcniittund Ib partly voltintniy nnd part- 
theiniUtin. rortnightlgJtcr., X. S , XUII. 40. 


rectangled (rek'tnng-gld), a. [< rectangle 4* 
-cd-.] 1. Having a right angle or right an- 
glos; I’igiit-nngletl. — 2. In 
her., foiniing a inglit angle, 
or broken twice, forming two 
right angles: .said of a Iie- 
r.aldio line and also of a di- 
x'ision of tho field so bounded 
by it: ns, a cldef rcctiiiiqicd , — 

Fesse rectangled. See feme. 
rectangular (rek-tnng'gn- 
Ijir), II. [= F. rcclaiiiiuiiifrc — — - — 

= Sp. Pg. rcctaiipular, ’< D. rcetniiqiilus, rcotnn- 
glcd: see rcctaiHjlc.'] Right-angled; having an 
niiglo or angles of ninety degrecs.—ReotanBuIar 
coordinates, In anahjtical gcom. See coordumte.— Rec- 
tangtflar hjqjerbola, n hyperbola nhose asymptotes 
arc at riglit .angles to one nnotlier. 

— Rectan^ar map-projection. 

See prfyVcfion.— Rectangular solid, 
in gconu, n solid nhose n.\is is perpen. 
dicularto Its base. 

rectangularity (rek-tang-gil- 
lar'i-ti), ?(, [<F, rectfingularitc; 
as rt vtangular + -iH/.] The qual- 
ity or state of being I’octangu- 
Inr or right-angled; rectnugu- 
hirnp.«.s. 

rectangularly (rck-tang'gu-liir-li), a(h\ In a 
rrctaiigular manner; with Wat right angles. 
“^Rectangularly polailzed, in ojdics, oppositely po- 

rectangnlaruess (rck-tang'gu-liir-ucs), n. Ree- 
t.nngnlnrity. Imp. Viet, ' " 
rectascension(reU-ta-seii'shpn), n. [<L.;rcf».s 
riglit, + asccii.oio{ii-'j, aseensiou.] In astron.’, 
riglit n.sccii.iion. 
recti, II. Plnral of rectus. 
recticrurtEUS (rek‘'ti-kr(>-rf-'ns), ».; pi. reetirrii- 
r.ri (-i). [XL., <L. rcetii.v,. xtraiglit,+ cni.s'^c/vir-), 
l^eg: .ice crm-.Tiw. ] The straight muscle of the 
front of the thigh; tlic reetns fciiioris. Cones. 
rectinable (rck'ti-fl-a-bl), a. [< F. rcctiilahlc 
= Sp. rectijicahle = Pg. reclijicarcl; as rcclif!/ 
+ •able.'] 1. Capable of being rectified, cor- 
reeted, or sot right : as, a rerfiriViJZe mistake.— 
2. Vipcom., said of a curve admitting the eon- 
stnicfion of a straiglit line equal in length to 

nnV llnfiliifn r»f (-Im mifx-fi 



Rcctineul.ir Hy 
pertwla. 



ly by lot for the ^ ^ ^ ......... -.x. 

Rec. Sec. Ati abbreviation of according See- 
r( tfirg» 

rectf, a. pni;., < L. rectus, sfi*aight, direct, 
rigJit : see right,'] Pirect; iiiiinediatc. 

Thus y.s inede nnd mcrccdc as two inniicrc rclacions, 

/led ftiul fiidyfecU Pterx Phmnan (C), iv, 330 . 

rect. All abbreviation of (f/) in phanuac^’, 

{rci'tifivaf us) rectified; {h) rector. 

recta, n. Plural of rectum. 

rectal (rek^tal), fi. rectum 4" -g?*] Pertain- 
ing to or connected with the rectum or straiglit 
gut: as, reeff/f parts or organs: rectal disnnso n-i 
operation, instriiment; mtat action, ox-acua- iiisii^Eavt^M^T '' tk Btof KhSJc 'xxi“ 


- — pg. rcctificag(7n ^ s... s,. ^ 
rcctijicatio(n-), < recfiftcare, rectify; see 
rerlifg,] Tlie act or operation of rcotifving. 
(a) The act of correcting, nroemling:, or setting rifrh't that 
wliicluswj-ons or erroneous: as, Hit* rectijication of cirors. 
mistakes, or abuses. 




rectification 

itself, or from non-volatile matters : as, the 

of spirit*-. The concentmtion of siilplmric ncM in platinnm 

or ^rln^s ^-ols Is sometimes (ijnproperly) called rcclifica- 

Th' ptoecs- ot r/ftiyicatiou is generally done hy redis- 
tillitit’. suid ilUering tlirongh alternate laycis of woolen 
M.inl.t. ts, «aml, and granulated hone or maple charcoal. 

Pop, Set. J/o., XXIX. SO. 
’r In /'I'n/j , the determination of a straight line whoso 
1- -i.-th )' equal ton given portion of a curve ; the fludiug 
: f irrml.i for tlie length of the arc of a given curve.— 
r.f-^tiacatlon of a globe, in n'/jvm and tjm'j., the ad- 
j nl of U preparatory to the sohitiuii of a proposed 
I ''''lem. 

rectified 7). r/. [Pp. of 1, 

.Mn 'o right; eorrootod. 

!.' jii'* th' »• f'ire to thyself all the nay, tion thwelf, and 

* i'. (•'!'!. rr • I ' • <if tlijsilf, all the w i\ , v Iiii h Is only 

”M ' t’.' -• .il and in the te^-linn 11) ui a ircfijictl 
I 'U >’l' * 7) ■'•eriiuuH, iv. 

2. In A >r{.. d* vclo])C(l in a dosirod din*eti(»n, 

V. il* 11 tidi]K are ])ropa gated till tliey sport 
inio vi.rH'gatod forms. 

(){ th'- prtigeny ‘'hreah,*‘ that i*^, ptoduee fl<iwer=> 
'Mtli th'- ^ m u-gati It; a liieh is so iniu’h j'nzed. T)io llm'.er 
i- iln n •- itil to he iAicj/e. Ijrit., \II >*'*». 

rectifier U’‘*^^^ti-fi-0r). P. [< rertij)/ + .<rl.] 

< hio w in* or tliat which rectilio'^. (n) One w lie cor- 

»«r auu-inh, 

I a-t frivjid In' a as to ri*ft*nuntii'»n, , . . 

.N'evt of vn' l:u\ 

i** Ur'l-'T, Hndihras, I. ii. t';2. 
(f‘) One «ho fiiiM a Fuh-t tnce hy npt »ted di<^tiIIation- 
or hj lllt( ring or aM^ ollnr method, vji.-oihcally, one ulio 
n-rlili -' lii|ti(ir-. (e) In tho«li«tilhtion of alcoholic lirpior' : 
(1) A TC"-'-l or re''i.ptaclc in uhioh a *-cc<»nd lU^tilh^lI^m is 
c imt, 1 f»o.too<i!>d« n'-ctl>e ll(|Unr.ind lncrc.i«4- Its.ilcoholic 
«trltr.•th.orfoJl^^orit hycxpo-Ingthc IhWiTlug'uhstarjce 
to the \np irl7c 1 spirit. (J1 .\ cylindrical contlmi- 

ou-? \«lth *v primary *1111, in which repe-iltd di«tUlati')n5 
t-cettr till the ah'ohol readies the ik'-ireil strength. Al«o 
rull'tl r« r /umn. ami «lmply rofinan, (*0) An in- 
Krutii'-n! fortiH-rly n-*' d for Indicating the criors of the 
couii''*-. J'tf>'’>nrr, 

rectify (n-k'li-fu, r. f, ; pret, and pji. rcrtijlnl 
r# ' li/iihui. [Jhirly mod. K. p rtijic, rtcfiift/c; 

< ur. (and }\) ru'tijirr = Pr. hyp. Pjf. vcrtijicfn' 
= It. jv fM}V/7rr. < ML. m-tifirarr, make rijfht, 
rectify, < L. rrrft/e. Qtraiudit (= K. ritiht)^ 4- 

• tican. ijhvnr, make.] 1. Tti mak<‘ riifht or 
f>tnn';fht; (•<iir»*ct wh<*n ^^'Ton^.^ eiToneon^. nr 
fal'-c; nrnoiid: ji-. to rcrti/if (•n'or'., mi'-ttikc-'. 
or nhu'-ow: Ktunctime*- iipiiifod tii por-ons. 

I nuanl (o rtctifu no eoioeionre 

, Il<n vni„ ii A 2'0. 

I oidit* «trlv- 
T" ur*\t'f nhii*' * whioli di prho 
Tl *• th'-pi'll of 111' profngatlon 
And pkntlftiU tnen a*". 

rd/i/a' llV.iVP (H. n. T. p. IG. 
Torre'iVv a common wt.ilth with d<'lnu«lnd pc-ople is 
Impo-'il'l- C<t;7, John i^nxHh, Wcirk^, 11, piG. 

When an aiKhenlle watcli i«. phown, 

K'i'h man winds up and mti/fe* lii' #»wn. 

'Sucllin;/, Aglaura, Tldh 
Till- I lonilii.' I n-''* |vt*I from him the folhiwjng lett(r. 
whldi, if{*f having .^omc little orth<*gr'.iphlcai 

inhiah' I >h 11 make a pre^Mit t»f to the piihlle. 

Aildtfcn, IIu«hnn(ls .and \\’Ive->. 

Spooifi«*nlly— 2. Til (U'itillini/ : (a) To roinovc 
impniitios from (an alcoholic di*-!!!!!!!!*) nml 
nii^-c to ti retjuired ]»roof or streimfh hy rcjuuit- 
<‘d fli^-tillatiori. Asfl.avoring nnaterial^aroiifltn .mhlol 
during netpl.-athm In the mannfaetnre «f gin, rordl i1«. 
f Illlou* hr .'idy, 4 fc., till- l4’mi rrrf\_f}/ has hi i-n ext4.n(k-4i 
t'* 111 '- j" rfi nmm <• ‘if tht‘-e jinicc^-c''. Jlonoi' — {h) 
Tohriii^fa ‘•jdrit ) l»y repeated di*-tilintion to 
til'- ‘•ttoiiLdh noinircd*. and at the same time to 
imimrl t** it th** desired flavor. Sop ifrdtifr. 
— y. In rh/t/iiral jiifiuitC uiid in p/.o>% : (aj To 
n-jj'irrdp imimritios from (n crystalliiip body) 
by 4|iww(,]vin;: and recrystalliziiif: it, f-oniPtimPB 
rpp» atpdly. ami ‘•omotiiiics also with iiitennedi- 
nip wH'-hint; of tin* crystals, (h) To raise (a li- 
fpiid) to a prc'^eribod stronfftli by extraction of 
‘-oiiie part of its liriuid comiionont.s. IHstilhitlon 
timkr ortllnary nlinosiilieric presnre or In n vncniini, nml 
nh-orrdl'in ‘»f wal»r hy ftj!»iinnces Jinking ftrong alllnity 
for water, c-ariRlIc lirm*, calcium clilorid, etc., wli4-n nuch 
Mih«taucci do not otkxt the chemical loiiHtltntion of Ui«: 
Riihstanc'S under treatment, nru common jiroce'si-s cm- 
I.lo}‘d in redlllcatlon. (c) To remove imi)nriti<‘S 
from (.^-olutions) byfilterintf them throiiKli sub- 
stancps nb«orbont of dissolved impiiritics, but 
non-ab'-orbent of, and cliemieally iiinctive up- 
on, the hub'-tanco to bo purified. Of Kiieh ma- 
terials bono-bhiek is a t>T)icnl cxamide, ospo- 
cially in suffar-rofiniiiff, (d) To purify by one 
or more resubliination.s.— 4. In luntlt., to dot er- 
mine the length of (a curve, or a part of a curve) 
iiiolnded between two limits.— 5. In the use of 
the fflohoH. to xdaco (a in such a po.sitiou 

that the solution of a pvon jiroblein maybe ef- 
feefed with it— Rectifying dovelopablo, or recti- 
fying developable nurfaco of a non-plono curve, a 
Qcvclopatile tuirfacc 8uch that, wlicii it Ii unrolled Into n 
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plane with the curve to which It belongs, the latter is un- 
rolled into a right line i it is perpendicular to the normal 
and the osculating planes.— Rectifying edge, the cuspi- 
dal edge of the rectifying developable. — Eectlfying line, 
the line common to tw'o consecutive rectifying planes. — 
Rectifying plane, a plane tangent to the rectifying sur- 
face.— To rectify alcoholic liquors. Sec dcf. 2.— To 
rectify a sun-dial. See the quotation. 

Torcclify f/irdmi (using the old egression, which means 
to prepare the dial for an observation). 

Encyc. Jirit., vn. 101, 

To rectify the course of a vessel. In nat'., to determine 
its true course from indientions of the ship's coinp.i^s, b^' 
correcting the cirors of the compass due t4> magnetic va- 
ii.>ti4)iis and loc.al attractions.— To rectify the globe, in 
n^i'on. and •ico'j.f to bring the sun’s place In tlic ecliptic on 
a globe to the brass meridian, or otiicrwisc to adjust it in 
nidcj to pnparc it for the solution of any proposed prob- 
lem. =:S5*n. 1. Jtnprorc, JkUcr, etc. (see amend), rcdics’s, 
adjust, icgtilate. 

Recti^adoa (rolc-ti<:'r:i-dc), «. pK [NL.: sco 
rccfhjradc.'] A •rroup of spiders ; the roctigrudo 
spulor.s. Also Jdcfif/nnhi JU ciUjradcs* 
rcctigrade (rek'ti-fcriid). a, [< L. reefg.*?, 
straight, + 7/r77^b‘, stop: see Walking; 
straight forw.ard, as n spider; pertainin': to 
the Itcctigmdic : com*lated with latenprtidCf 
stdfujrndi . etc. 

rectilineal (r(*k-ti-lin'(;-al). a. [Cf. It. rettdinro 
= or. (and F.) rccWujnt ; < ML. *‘rcctdhicus^ 
havini: a .straight lino. < L. rcciuf!, straight, 
vl;:Iit, Inmu a line: s« (‘ rujht and linc-^ ?/.] 
Same Xi^rceldnunr. 

rectilineally (rok-ti-lin'o-nl-i), adi\ Same ns 
Vf rldivnirlji. 

rectilinear (rok-l i-lin'o-Ur), a. [< L. rco/i/inrn.*?, 
roclilinoal (see rcrtiUndd), + Slrnight- 

liiiod; bounded by straiglit linos; consisting 
of a straight lino orof sti*aight lines; straight : 
a*-, a ncfdtaatr figure or course. Also reefr- 
Unud. 

Whenevtraray '»f light Is by any obst.nclc turned out 
of it« rfctVinenr wa). It will never return to the same rre- 
tdinear waj, imk«-« perhajn by vcr>' great accident. 

AVirf4;n, Opllcks. 

RectUineax lens, motion, etc. Bee the nmms.— Recti- 
linear muscle, miMr/ri, 2 . 
rectilinearity (rek-ti-liu-e-nr'i-ti), «. 

\hu nr -h w7y.J Tho state of being rectilinenr. 
('(drrtdijr, 

rcctilincarly (rek-ti-lin'e-ijr-li), adv. In a 
rectiUmuir manner or direction; in a right line, 
rectilincarnoss (rek-li-lin'r*-ar-nc‘-). ». The 
(juality or vrnidition of being rectilmonr. Jl\ 
J!, (fnp. Mi*-**. K'*<nys, 2<l ser.. p. 2^0, 
rectillnGOUSt (rek-ti-Un'rMiH), o. [= OP, (and 
p.) rtrtdujm sz Sp. rcrtdiiiro = Pg. r<ctilinrn st 
It. r< < ML. *‘ircttltnru<:: see ircliliuad.] 

Itectilinear. /*m/. Works of (Vention, i. 
rcctincrvcd (nk'ti-nvrvd), o. [< L. rectus, 
straight, + «/rr«s nerve, + -rd-.] In hot., hav- 
ing nerM*** running straight from iljeir origin 
to til*- ap<‘\ or to the margin: .sni*l mostly of 
]iaralU*l-nervi*d leaves. 

rcction (rek'.shon), «. [< L. rietio(ft-), n load- 

ing, gniiiling, gbveriunont, din*elioii, < rcrjcrc^ 
pp. nctu.s, rule, govern; see rctjnit.'] In ejnim., 
the iufiuenroorpowerof n wonlin oonseqnenoe 
*if which anotlier word in the sentence must 
have a eertiiin form, in regard to number, ease, 
per>oii, mode, or the like; govenimont. 
rectipctality (rek^ti-pe-tal'j-ti), «. [< L. rre- 
fav, straight, 4* prUrc, seek (see petition), *f -nl 
-b -ifv.] ill hot,, the inherent tendency of sleins 
to grow in n right line, as indi«'iited by Voei*Ii- 
ting’s experimejils witli (he eliiio.stat. r.\cn parti 
grown croolv***! IiicIIim* (<> plralghten when frrtMl from dr- 
ill cling iulUu'npei lldi grni'nil tendency li mmlineil, 
howcMT.hy fill Irn-eiihirlty called /irtrr*ntxfm(whlch boo). 

rectirostral (r*‘k-li-ros'tral), «. [Cf. P. rref/- 
I’ostre ; < Ij. rectus, straight, + rostrum, heuk, + 
•nl.l Having n straight bill or beak, ns a l>ird. 
rcctisclliac (rek-li.s'ki-ak), a. [< NI.r. rectum 
+ ischium + -or.] ,Suin(* as hchiorcctnh 
roctiserial (rek-ti-se'ri-al), a. [< L, rertns, 
straight, + ji row; i^co serial,'] 1, Din- 

po'-etl in a right line; reetilinenr or straiglit, ns 
a r<n.’ ors^nes of purl.s.— '2. In hot., disposed 
ill one or im^re straight ranks: .speeifictilly used 
by Ilravai**, in contr.ist with curvisirud (wliieh 
see), to deserilie those fonns of phj'Ilotaxy in 
which a Hocond leaf soon stands e.xuetly over 
any given leaf, and thus nil full into right lines, 
rectitic 0'‘‘k-!it'ik), ff, f< rertitis + -<(*.] Pci‘- 
taiiiing to or affected with roelitis. 
rcctitis (rek-ti'lis), «. [NL., < rectum 4* -iti.s,] 
Infiiiinmation of the rretmn. 
rectitude (rc*k'ti-tud), a. [< OF. rectitude, red 
tUude, F. rrrf//M//r r= Pr. rrr/r/a/ = Cnt. rrctitut 
= Sp. reefilud = Pg. rectitude = It. rctfifudiur, 

< L. rcctHudo (-IW-), straiglitiioss, upriglitness, 

< rtciusj Htniight, = E. right: seo right.] 1. 
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Straightness : as, the rectitude of a line. John- 
son, 

Young pine*!, bent by . . . snowfalls or other accident, 
ill seeking to recover their rcciUudc, describe every grace- 
ful form of curve or spiral. A. B, Alcott, Tablets, p. 12, 

2. Bightiioss of principle ori)ractice ; upright- 
ness of mind; exact conformity to truth, or to 
the rules prcseiibed for moral conduct by ci- 
ther dirine or human laws; integrity; honesty; 
justice. 

Of the rcctitmlo and sincerity of their life and doctrine 
t*> Judge ligiitly, w'cc must Judge by that which was to be 
their rule. Milton, Kefonnation in Eng., i. 

T’lovidcd they “keep o* the windy side of the law,” the 
great innjority are but little restrained by regard for strict 
rectitude. 12, Spencer, Social Statics, p. 405. 

3, Correctness; freedom from eiTor, as of con- 
duct. 

Porfcctly conscious of the rcctitmle of her own appear- 
ance, [she] .attributed all this mirth to the oddity of mine. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, Xo. 2. 
= Syn. 2. Intcf/riOj, Uprightness, etc. (see honesty), prin- 
ciple, equity. 

recto (rck'to). ». [1. < L. recto, abl. of rectum, 
right: see nght^ n. 2. For recto folio, Hhe 
right page,’ opposed to verso folio, ‘the oppo- 
site pago^: L. recto, abl. of rectus, right; folio, 
abl. of folium, a leaf, sheet: soe^jh'o.] 1. In 
/me, a writ of right, nowuUolisIied. — 2. Inpria/- 
iug, tho right-hand x)ago of an open book: op- 
posed to the left-hand, reverso or verso, in books 
as commonly printed, tho odd folios, pages 1, 3, 6, 7, etc.,'' 
are tlie rectos; the even folios, pages 2, 4, C, S, etc., tlie 
reverso®. 

.Tunius had seen hooks of this kind printed by Coster 
(tlie beginnings of his labours) on the rectos of the leaves 
only, not on both sides. Eneyc. Brit., XXIII. CS9, 

recto-. In composition, rectal; of tho reetnm. 

rectocele (rek'to-sel), ?i. [< IsX. rectum, rec- 
tum, 4- Gr. tumor.] Prolapse of the rec- 
tovaginal wall through tho vagina. Compare 
2 )roclocclc. 

rectogenital (rek-tO-jen'i-tal), a. [< NL. reo 
fm». rectum, 4* L. gemUdis, genital.] Of or per- 
taining at onco to tlie rectum and to tho geni- 
talia: as, tho rectogenital cliambcr. 

rector (rel/tor), u. [= OF. rcttcur, rcctcur, F. 
rectcur = Pr. Sp, rector ss Pg, rector, rcifor^ It. 
I'fttorc, < L. rector, a ruler, director, rector, < rc- 
gvre, pp. rectus, nilo; sec regent,] 1. A mler 
or gov4Tnor. [Karo.] 

The r<Tf*»r of tlie vnlncr.silic called to couiisell all the 
d'wiors regentes tliat were lhattyme .at Tholose. 

Halt. lieu. Vili., an. 22. 

Reason (wlilch in right should bo 
The special rector of all Imrmoio). 

ti. Jonson, Toclaster, v. 1. 

Who shall he the rectors of our dally rioting? 

.Milton, Arcopaglllca (etl. Hales), p. 24. 

2. In the ('h. of ling., a clorgjTnan who lias 
tlio elinrgo of a parish and full possession of 
all tho rights nml privileges attached thereto. 
Ilf dUTiTfl fr«*m tho ricurin tlml the latter Is entitled only 
t*) n certain pioportlnn of the cfflc®iasilcal Income spe- 
cially set apart tu the \lcnmge. The latter, again, dilfcrs 
frcim tlif rurnfr (In the iiarr«»wc'r or popular souse of tliat 
woul), who Iisulijccl to tho incumbent, whether rector or 
vicar, anil the amount of whoso snlarj' is determined not 
by the law, but by tho patron of tlio benefice, or by the 
Incumbent employing him. Abbrc\iated itect. 

Tim bisliopi that arc spoken of In the time of the prim I- 
the Church, all such as parsons or rectors of parishes are 
w Itli us. Hooker, Kcclcs. l*4>lity, vli. 13. 

3. In llio United States, a clergpnnn in charge 
of a jinrisli in tlio Protestant Episcopal Church. 
— 4. In tlioiioai. Cath, Ch„ an ecclesiastic in 
eJiavgo of a congregation, a college, or a reli- 
gious bouse; siu-eifieally, the superior of a 
.Ic.miit Komiiiary or college. 

lllBwifo . . . fled ... to Saint .Toques Ic Grand; . . . 
her ilealh . . . was fallhfully confirmed bj the rector of 
tho place. Shale,, All’s Well, iv. 3. (10. 

5. Tho eliief elective officer of sonic universi- 
ties, ns in Franco and Scotland, in Scotland rector 
IsnlFo the title of the head master of an academy or impor- 
tant {lubHc school : in England, of the heads of Exeter and 
Lincoln colleges, Oxford. In the Vnltcd States it Is a title 
a'sHUmed by the nrineljials of some private scliools : ns, the 
rectors of St, John’fl nml St. Paul s. In Germany rector Is 
tho title of the head of a Iiiglicr school ; tliu chief ofllcer of 
a nnlvcrsUy Is styled reetonnagnifieus 4>r, when the prince 
of the countrj' Is tho titular head, rector magni/iccntissimus. 

The rector ... In tlie first Instance was head of the 
faculty of arts. . , . It w'ns not until the mlddioof tlio 
1 Itli eenlury that tho rector becniuo the head of tlic col- 
lective university (of Paris], L’;ici/c. Brit., XXIIT. 835. 

G. 'J'lio presiding officer or chainnan of certain 
gilds and associations, 

•Many arlkfi . . ai rer/or*? represented the greater and 

lessor art gullils in tlie citj g4>vernment (of Siena]. 

C. C. /VrAiuf, Italian Sculpture, p. 51. 
Lay rector, in tin* Ch. 0 / Eng., a layman who receives and 
pcivu s-cH tin i<ct4uial tUlies of u hencficc. Lee, Glossary, 
— IdlBslonarj' rector, In the Jtovi. Cath. Ch., a priest 
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apitointcd hy the hhhop to certain p-irirhec in rnniand, 
in till I'liited .-'latcs to tlie cliarjrc of any pari'^li. — Kec- 
tor of a Board of Trustees, the preslilins olllcer. 
rectorage (i-ok'tnr-nj), n. [OF. i(Ct<irugc,<rcrlor 
+ -di/c.'] Arcctor'&'bciiofiee. Compare vicarage. 
Me pa«tori« njll he neili content 
'!<* k'lf vjxiti tliL* for Ks lent, 

Nor lici sum Vienn- for liis >\ai^e, 

<»r III clor for Ms /IccOiraujc. 

Lauiler, Uewtic of Kyngis (E. E. T. S.), 1« 22G. 

rectoral fvf‘k'tor-alj, a. r<F. rccior(il=iip.rcc- 
toral, < ^IL. * rcctorali^^ < L. rector, a rector: see 
rector.'] Same as rcclorini. Blaclstone, 
rectorate (rek'tor-at), u. and a. [< F. rcctnrat 
= S}>. riciorado' = ]Pg. rcitorn(lo= It. rettorato, 
< MLf. nctoratus, the office of a rector, < L. rec- 
tor, a rector: see rector.] I. v. The office or 
rank of rector; the period of incumbency of a 
rector. 

Ilis two TccioratcB in our city, from 182D to 1&45, saw the 
beginning of a successful revolt against the Icailershii) of 
Evangelicals. The American, X. 297. 

II. a. Same as rectorial. 

Hh veiy instructive rreforafe address on The Backward- 
ness of the Ancients in Xatural Science. 

Pop. Sci. Mo., Xm. 203. 

rectoress, rectress (vok'tor-cs, -tres), ii. [< rec- 
tor + 1. A female rector or ruler; a 

governess. [Hare.] 

Be thou alone the rcct'ress of tins isle, 

With alt tlie titles I can tliee enstile. 

Drayton, Legend of Matilda, st. 39. 
Great mother Fortune, queen of human state, 
Pcciressol action, arbltrcss of fate. 

D. Jons(n\, Sejanus, v. 4. 

2. A rector’s -wife. [Humorous.] 

In tliis way tlie worthy Jicctorcss consoled herself. 

Thackerag. Vanity Fair, .\lvili. 

Also rccirix, 

rectorial (rclc-to'ri-al), «. [< rector + -taf.] Of 
or pertaining to a rector or a rectory — Recto- 
rial titbeB, tithes paj-ahlc to the rector, ordin.nrily those 
of coni, liny, and wood. Also great tithes. 

The tithes of many things, as wood in particular, are 
in some parislies rectorial, and in some vicarial tithes. 

Ulaekstone, Com., I. xi. 

rectorship (rek'tor-sliip), ti. [< rector + -sJiiji.] 
1, The olHoe or' rank of a rector. — St. Eule; 
direction; guidaueo. 

tVliy, liad your bodies 

No heart among you? or liad you tongues to cry 
Against tlie rectorship of Judgement? 

Stmt., Cor., iL 3. 213. 

Tectory (rek'tor-i), ti.; pl.rcctonc3(-iz). [<OP. 
rcctorie = Sp"rectoria = Pg. reitoria = It. ret- 
toria, < ML. rectoria, the office or rank of a rec- 
tor, < L. rector, a rector: see rector.] 1. A par- 
ish church, parsonage, or spiritual living, with 
•Till its rights, tithes, and glebes. — 2. A rector’s 
mansion or parsonage-house. 

The nectary was on tlie otlier side oi tiie river, close 
to the churcli, of which it was the fitting companion, 

George Eliot, Felix Holt, xxiii. 

Tectoscope (rek'to-skop), n. [< NL. rcctmn, rec- 
tum, + Gr- cKoTfciv, view.] A speculum used for 
rectal examination. 

xectostenosis (rek'’tp-ste-no'sis), 11 . [NL., < 
rectum (see rectum) -1- Gr. orcvuair, stricture : 
see 3fc»osis.] Stricture of the rectum, 
rectotomy (rek-tot'o-mi), 11 . [< NL. rectum, rec- 
tum, -1- Gr. -Togia, K rigveiv, ragviv, cut.] The 
operation for dividing a rectal stricture, 
recto-urethral (rek'''t6-u-rd'tlir.al), a. Pertain- 
ing to the rectum and to the urethra : as, the 
rccto-ureihral space (a vertical triangular inter- 
val hotween the membranous urethra above 
and the rectum below, with the apex at the 
prostate gland).— Recto-urethral fistula, a listula 
connecting the rectum and the urethra. 

recto-uterine a. Of or be- 

loiigiug to the rectum aiid the uterus— Recto- 
uterine folds or ligaments, semilunar folds of perito- 
neum passing one on each side from tlie rectum to the 
pO'^tenor upper surface of the uterus, forming the lateral 
walls of the rectovaginal pouch.— Recto-uterine fossa, 
the space between the uterus and the rectum above the 
borders of the recto-uterine folds.— Recto-uteriue 
pouch. See 2 foxtch. 

rectovaginal (rek-to-vaj'i-nal), a. Of or be- 
longiiijr to the rectum and tlie vagina.— Recto- 
■vaglnal fistula, a fistulous opening between the rectum 
and the vagina.— Rectovaginal hernia. Same as rcc- 
foccle.— Rectovaginal pouch. SeeponcA.— Rectovart- 
nal septum, the tissues separating the rectum and tlie 
vagina. 

rectovesical (rek-ro-ves'i-kal), «. [< NL. rectum 
+ E. vci<ic(iL] Of or belon’^ng to tlio rectum 
and the bladder.— Rectovesical fascia. Scc/asefa. 
“Rectovesical folds, the posterior false ligaments of 
the bladder, lunate folds of peritoneum between the blad- 
der and the rectum in the male. Also called semilumr 
/olds a/ Douglass. — Rectovesical fossa, the pouch of 
peritoneum lying between the bladder and the rectum. — 
Rectovesical pouch. See pouch. 
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rectress, «. See rectoress. 
rectrices, a- Plural of rcctrix. 
rectriciai (rek-trish'nl), a. [< XL. rccirix (rrc- 
trie-), a tail-feather' (see nctrix), + -taL] Of 
or pertaining to rectriecs. 
rectrix (rck'triks), a.; pi. rcc/nVr^ (rek-tri'sez). 
[< L. rcctriXy directress, governess, mistress, 
fern, of rector, ruler, governor: sec rector.] 1, 
Same as rectoress. 

A late queen rectrix pnidently commanded. 

Sir T. Herbert, Travels in Africa. (Jjalham.) 

2. In ormth.y a tail-feather; one of the long 
or large quill-feathers of a bird’s tail: so call- 
ed from its use in directing or steering the 
00111*80 of a bird in flight, like a rudder. The rec- 
triecs are comp.arablc to the similar large flight-feathers 
of the wing, called remiges. In the Saurur/e, or Jurassic 
birds with long lizard-like bony tail, the rectrices arc bi- 
serially or distichously arranged in a row on each side of 
the caudal vertcbire. In all modern birds they arc set 
together in a fan-like manner upon the pygostyle. (See 
Eurhipidura.) In a few bii-ds they are rudimentar)*, as 
in grebes. The most frequent number by far is twelve, 
which prevails (with few anomalous exceptions) through- 
out the great order Passeres, and also in ve^' many other 
birds of different otders. In many picarian birds the 
number is ten ; In a very few eight. In various water- 
birds the rectrices i-un up to higher numbers, twenty-four 
being probably the maximum. There is normally alwaj's 
an even number, these featlicrs being paired. In size, 
shape, and tc.xture they are endlessly varied, giving rise 
to Ml the different shapes a bird’s tail presents, 
rectiun (vek'tnm), pi. recta (-til). [= F. 
rectum = Sp. Pg. recto = It. retto, <. NL. rec- 
tum, abbv. of L. rectum intestinnm, the straight 
intestine: rccfwm, neut, of straight: see 

right.] In anat. and zool., a terminal section 
of the intestine, ending in the anus: so called 
from its comparatively straight course in man ; 
the lower bowel: more fully called inicstimnn 
rcetum. in man the rectum is the continuation of the 
sigmoid flexure of the colon, beginning about opposite the 
promontory of the sacrum, a little to the left side, and run- 
ning through the pelvis to the anus. It is supported by a 
proper duplication of peritoneum, the mcsorectum, and 
other fasclto. Its structure Includes well-developed longi- 
tudinal and circular muscular fibers, the latter being ag- 
gregated into a stout internal sphincter muscle near the 
lower end. In animals whose colon has no special sigmoid 
flexure there is no distinction of n rectum from the rest of 
the large intestine ; and the term applies only to any given 
or taken terminal section of the bowel, of whatever char- 
acter. In mammals above monotremes the rectum is en- 
tirely shutoff from the urogenital organs, ending in a dis- 
tinct anus; but In most animals it ends in a cloaca com- 
mon to the digestive and urogenital systems. The rectum 
receives the refuse of digestion, and retains the feces until 
voided. Sec cuts under intestine, peritoneum, Pulmonata, 
Pyenogonida, Appendicularia, and R/afffd/r.— Columns 
Of the rectum. See column. 
rectus (rek'tus), pi. recti (-ti). [NL., abbr. 
of L. rectus viusculus, straight muscle: rectus, 
straight: see right] In anat^ one of several 
musdes so called from the straightness of their 
course, either in their own axis or in the axis of 
the body or part where they lie.— Recti capitis, 
five pairs of small muscles, the aiiticus major and minor, 
posticus major and minor, and the lateralis, all arising 
from the lower part of the occipital bone and inserted into 
the transverse processes of the upper cervical vcrtebrtc.— 
Rectus abdominis extemus. Same os pyranu’dafwfn). 
—Rectus abdominis Interous, the straight muscle of 
the abdomen, in the middle line in front, mostly inclosed 
in an aponeurotic sheath formed by the tendons of other 
abdominal muscles, usually intersected by several trans- 
verse tendons, and extending from the pubis to the ster- 
num, in some animals to tlie top of the sternum. — RectuS 
femoris, tlic anterior part of the quadriceps extensor. It 
is a fusiform, bipennate muscle, arising by two heads from 
the ilium, and inserted into the base of the patella. See 
cut under inuj-cfei.— Rectus lateralis, the lateral straight 
muscle of the head, arising from the transvei-se process of 
the axis, and inserted into the jugular process of tlic occip- 
ital. — Rectus medialisocuu. Samcosrfcfiwocwh'tnfer- 
««5.— Rectus OGUli extemus, inferior, Intemus, su- 
perior, the external. Inferior, internal, superior straight 
muscle of the eyeball, turning tlie ball outward, down- 
ward, inward, or upward. See cut under eychatl. — Rec- 
tus steraalis, in man, an occasional slip lying length- 
wise upon the sternum, representing the prolongation up- 
ward of the rectus abdominis extemus, as is normal in 
many animals. — RectUS thoracis, in man, an occasional 
slip, similar to the last, but lying deep-seated, supposed 
to represent the continuation upwarci of the rectus ab- 
dominis interims. 

recubant (rek'u-baut), a. [< L. rccuhan{t-).^, 
ppr, of rccubare, lie back : see rccKftrtf/OM.] Ly- 
ing do^^^l; reclining; recumbent, 
xecubation (rek-fi-ba'slion), [< L. recuharc, 
pp. rccubaius, lie upon the back, lie back, re- 
cline: see I'ccumhcnt.] The act of lying doum 
or i*eclining. [Rare.] 

The French and Italian translations, expressing neither 
position of session orreextbation, do only saj' that he placed 
himself at the table. Sir T. Bromxe, Vulg. Err., v. C. 

recueil (re-k6y'), n. [F., a collection: see rc- 
cuJc'^.] A collection of wi*itings, 
recuilet, v. and n. An obsolete form of recoil^. 
recuilementt, An obsolete form of recoi7- 
ment. 
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recule^t, r. and ». An obsolete form of rtOM/i. 
recule-i, »- [ME., also rccuiull, < OF. ncM -. 
V. rtcucil, a collection. < ncKcitlir, eolloet: *• 
recollect.] A collection of writings; a bonk or 
pamphlet, Caxtou ; JJallhcvll. 
recultivate (re-kul'ti-vnt), r. t. [< rr- + 
rate, Cf. 01^ rcculUrcr, recultivate.] To cul- 
tivate anew. 

recultivation (re-kul-ti-va'shon), u. [< n culti- 
vate + -ion.] The net of cultivating anew, or 
the state of being cultivated anew, 
recumbt (re-kum'), r. i. [< L. rccumlurc. lie 
back,recliue: scorceumhent.] To recline; lean; 
repose. 

Tlie king makes an overture of panlou and favour unto 
>ou,upon condition that any one of you u 111 nTinnluMVat, 
lean Upon, or roll himself upon the person of his son. 

liarroxc, Works, II. Iv. 

recumbence (re-kum'bens), u, [< recumbcn(/) 
+ -cc,] Same as rccumhcucij. 

A recumbence or reliance upon Christ for jnstifleation 
and salvation. Lord North, Light to Paradise, p. 

recumbency (re-kum'bqn-si), [As recum- 
bence (see -c//).]* 1. The state of being recum- 
bent; thopostfire of reclining, leaning, or lying. 
But relaxation of the languid frame. 

Bj’ soft recumbency of outstretched limbs, 

Was bliss reserved for happier days. 

Coir 2 >cr, Task, i. 82. 

2. Rest; repose; idleness. 

■UHicn the mind has been once habilunled to this lazy 
reeumbmey and satisfaction, ... it Is in danger to rest 
satisfled there. Locke. 

3. The act of reposing or resting 5n confidence. 

Tliore .arc yet others [Christians] who hope to bo saved 

by a bare act of recumbency on the merits of Christ. 

Bp. AttCThury, Sermons, II. xlv. 

recumbent (re-kura'bent), a. [< L. rccum- 
bcn{i-)s, ppr. o'f recumbh'c, lie back, recline, < 
rc-,baek, + cnbarc, lie: see cumbent,] 1. Lean- 
ing; reclining. 

Ihe Roman recumbent . , . posture in eating was intro- 
duced after the first Punic war. 

Arbuthnot, Ancient Coins, p. 134, 

2. Reposing; inactive; idle; listless. 

What smooth emollients In theology 
Becumbent virtue’s downy doctors preach ! 

young, Night Thoughts, iv. 014. 

3. lu sool. and bot,, noting a pari that leans 
or reposes upon anything.— Recumbent hairs, in 
entom., haira that lie partly against the surface, but are 
not pressed close toil. 

recumbently (rf-kum'bcnt-H), adv. In a re- 
cumbent manner or posture, 
recuperability (re-ku^pe-ra-bil'i-ti), u. [< j’c- 
cuperable + -it]) (see -l>f7if?/).] “Ability to re- 
cuperate; power of recuperation. [Rare.] 

A state of almost physiological reeupcrabiliUj, 

Alien, and Neurol., ■\^I. 4G3. 

recuperable (re-ku'pe-ra-bl), u. [< ^lE. re- 
cupcrable, < OF.‘rccup'era'hlc=^p. recuperable = 
Pg. rccupcravel, < hIL, ^rccupcrahilis, < L. rc- 
cupcrarc, recover, recuperate: see 7'ecupcratc, 
recover^. Ct recoverable,] Recoverable; that 
may be regained. 

And hard it Is tornvysshe n trensour 
UTiicli of nature is not recuperable. 

Lydgate, The Tragedies. 

Therfoie, if thou yet by counsaile arte recuperable. 

Flee thou from idlencsse and nlway be stable. 

Sir T. Elyot, The Governour, i. 13. 

recuperate (re-ku'pq-rat), v , ; pret. and pp. re- 
cuperated, ppr. recuperating. [< L. recupera- 
ius, pp. of rccupcrarc, rcci 2 )crarc (> It. recupcrarc 
= Sp. Pg. rccupcrar = F, recuperer), get a^ain, 
regain, recover, revive, restore, ML. also intr., 
revive, convalesce, recover: see 7'ccovcr-, the 
older fonn in E.] I, irons. 1. To recover; re- 
gain; as, to 7'ccuperate one’s health or spirits. 
— 2. To recoup. [Rare.] 

^fore commonly he [the agent] paid a fixed sum to the 
clercrj'man, and recxiperated himself by a grinding tyranny 
of the tenants. Lecky, Eng. in 18th Cent., xvi. 

II, intrans. To recover; regain strength or 
health. [XT. S.] 

recuperation (re-ku-pe-ra'shon), n. [< OF. re- 
cuperation, F. rccuperhiiou == Sp. ^'ccupcracion 
= Pg. rccujycragdo = It. rccupcrasionc, < I^. rc- 
cu 2 )eratio{n-), a getting back, regaining, recov- 
ery, < rccupcrarc, pp. recuperatus, regain, re- 
cover; see rccipcraic and recover^.] 1. Re- 
covery, as of something lost. 

The reproduction qv recuperation of the samething that 
was before. Dr. U. More, Mysterj- of Godliness p. 229. 

2. Specifically, recovery of strength orlicalth. 
recuperative (r|-l^'PS-^^“^^'^)j [= 

7'CCHpcrativo, < !». recuperativiis, recoverable, < 
rccu 2 )crare, pp. o’ccupei'aius, recover: see re- 
cover^ and rccuptcratc.] Tending to recovery; 
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portniniiif; to roeovpiy, especially of strength 
or heal(i>. 

Thf tf'i-ou'v liolnj: hi turn reeuprraltcc, , . . even the 
ot \utit«r impart virtues that pass Into Biimmer, 
jip ■’rniri^' the inimi’e ^if^ornnU fertility duriiiK the rcicn 
of tlic af»;r*‘^tar. A. D. Alcott, Table-Talk, p. (W. 

recuperator (n>lcu'po-i-ji-tor), «. [=Sp. P;;. rc- 
(tfjttraffor, < L*. recuperator, a recoveror, < rc- 
mitn-art ,p\^. rccupcratuf!, recover: see recuper- 
(ft'.'] 1. Cue who or that which recuperates 

or recovers. — 2. That part of tlie Ponsard fur- 
unee wliicli answers the same purpose as the 
n'^reiiorntor of the yieinons regoueratioii fur- 
Tince. Seo rcricurrafor, 

recuperatory (re-ku'pe-ra-to-ri), a. [= .Sp. Pg, 
nruju < L. rentperutorius, < n ruptrator, 

a rocoveier. < rccupfrarc, pp. rccuju ratioi, re- 
cover; ‘‘Oe yccujicratf.'} Same as nruprrafive. 
Jlaikfj. 

recur Cre-kor'), r, ; pret. and pp. recurred, ppr. 
rccurruHj. [< OF. recotircr, ix-conr, rcconrrt\ 
rcrourir, F. }Tco«nr=Pr. rcco/rc = Cat. reenrrer 
= Sp. ncurrir =r Pg. rccorrcr = It. ricorrtre, < 
L. rccurrcrc, run back, return, recur, < rr-, hack, 
+ currere, run : seo citrrcni^,] 1. To go or eomc 
hack; retiini: literally or figuratively, 

Wlicn llie fear of Popery v'as over, the Tories rceurrrd 
to theii- old iirinciples, lirDWjfmm. 

And Fancy came and nt her pillow fiat, . . . 

And chased aw.ny the stUl-rrct/rrui'/ gnat. 

Tennyson, Three Sonnets to a Coquette, I. 

2. To return in thought or recollection. 

3Ic . . . liad leccivcd a liberal education at a charity 
Bchool, and was apt to recur to the days of his muflln-c.ip 
cud leathers. JJarham, Ingoldshy legends, I, ‘25. 

3. To return to the thought or mind. 

IVhen liny u’ord has been used to signify an Idea, that 
old Idea u ill recur In the mind when the word is heard. 

irnftA', Logic. I. Vi, § S. 
Acted crime, 

Or scenilng-genlal venial fault, 

Ilecurriny and suggesting still. 

Tennyson, 'Will. 

4. To resort ; have recourse ; turn for aid. 

For If his grace were minded, or would intend to do a 

thing Inlque or unjust, there were? no need to recur unto 
the pope's holiness for doing thereof. 

Sp. Sumet, llecords, I. ii., No. 22. 

6. To occur again or he repeated at stated in- 
ten’als, or according to some rule. 

Food, sleep, amusement recur in uniform succession, 
Cacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 272. 
In volcanic archipelagos . . , the greater eruptions 
usually recur only after long Intervals. 

Daritin, Oeol. Observations, I. 144. 

recureM (re-kur')> v, [< ME. rcctircu, < OF. rc- 
curcr, < "L* rccurarc, restore by taking care of, 
make wliole again, cure, also take care of, pre- 
pare carefully. < rc~, again, + curare, care, cure : 
seo cure, i\ The verb was partly confused with 
rccurc-, ME. rccourcn, a form of rccovcren, re- 
cover: see recurd^n recover^.'] I, trans. To cure 
again; euro; heal. 

Which lills] to recicre, we heartily solicit 
Your gracious self to take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land, 

Shak., Ricli. III., iii. 7. 130. 
Jaruinanntis, a FaUhfull Bishop, who witli other his fel- 
low Labourers, by sound Poctrin and gentle dealing, soon 
recur'd them Ithe East-SaxonsJ of thir second relaps. 

Milton, Hist. Eng., iv, 

II. ill trau.'i. To recover; get well. 

Babcrt Lanerawns is wele amendyd, and I Jicpc .vail re- 
cure. Pasten Letters, I. 112. 

recureH fre-kur'), v, [< ME. recurc; < rcciire^, 
partly < r.] Kecovery. i 

Jircure to fyndc of myii adversito. 

Lydyate, Complaint of a Lover's Life, 1. CSl. 
Had she been my daughter, 

Jly care could not be greater than it shall be 
For Iicr recurc, Middleton, Spanisli Gypsy, ill. 2. 

recure-t (iv-kilr'), v. f. [Early mod. E. also rc~ 
courc; < ME. rccuren, rccohrcH, var.of rccovcren, 
recover: recover^.'] To recover; get again. 

Fredom of kynde so lost hath he 
Tliat never mayr^ewredbe. 

Jkom. of the Pose, 1. 4920, 
But Hector fyrst, of strength most assured, 

His stede agayne hath anone recured. 

Lydyate, Troye (1555), sig. P, v. {HalliiccU.) 
For Pouietime.s Paridell and Blandamour 
The bettor bad, and bet the others backc: 

Eftsooncs the others did the field recoure. 

Spenser, F. (J., IV, ix. 25. 

recurefuli (re-lmr'ful), «. [< rccurc^ 4- -/«?.] 

Curative ; healing. 

Let me forever hide this staine of beauty 
With this reettre/ul maske. 

Chapman, Gentleman Usher, v. 1. 
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recurelesst (ro-kurTcs), a. [< ME. rckcurlcs; 

< recurc^ 4- -?cs.v.] Incapable of recovery or 
remedy; incurable. 

Ye arc to Marne to sette yowre hert so sore, 

Sethyn that ye wotc that hyt (j*sl rckeurlr^. 

MS. Cantab. Ti. I. (5, f. 14. (IlalliiceU.) 

ily recuTcless gore. G. rerrars. 

'TIs foolish to bewail reeurelcx-i tilings. 

Greene, James the Fouitli, ii. 

recurelcsslyf (rt*-kur'les-li), adv. -So as not to 
be cured. 

pf'citTclcfly wounded with his own weapon'^. 
</rfoir,(iro.'its-worthof Wit(Work9,ctl. Dycc,Int ^p.vwl.), 

recurrence (rC'-kur'pns), m. [= V. ncunoirc; 
as rcritrrmit) + -ccl] 1. The act of rctMuriiig, 
or the state of being reennent; return. 

Ata\lsm, vhith is the name given to the reciirrener of 
ancestral traits, is i»rovtd by ntany and varied facts. 

11. Spencer, Prin. of Biol., § S3. 

2. Resort j the having recourse. 

In the use of this, asof every kind of alleviation, I shall 
insensibly go on from a lare (o a frc<iuent recurrence to tJio 
dangerous preparations. Jcr. Taylor. 

recurrency (re-kur'en-si), n. [As occurrence 
(sec -cv).] 'Same tis recurrence. BaUcij. 

recurrent (re-kur'ent). a. and n. [< OE. recur- 
r( n f, F. rm/rre« f = i?g. rccurrcn Ic = It. ricorreu tc, 

< L. rccHrrvn{t~)s, ppr. of rwurrerc, run back, 
return, recur: see recur.'] I. a. 1, Recurring; 
returning from time to time; reappearing; re- 
peated: as, 7d'urrcnt pains of a disease. /Vo/. 
Blacku . 

Tlie niu^ic would swell out again, like chimes borne on* 
w.ard by a reeurrent breeze. 

George Eliot, Mill on the Floss, v. 1. 

Natiuo, with all her changes. Is secure in certain noble 
recurrent types. Stedman, Viet. Poets, p. 150. 

2. In crystal., noting a crystal whieb exhibits 
an oscillatoiy combination of two sets of planes. 
See oscillatory. — 3. In fl/mf., turned back in its 
course, and running in a direction the opposite 
of its former one: specifically noting the infe- 
rior laryimeal branch of tbo pneumogastric. 
Seo the following phrases.— 4. In entom., turn- 
ing back toward the base: as, a recurrent pro- 
cess — Posterior interosseous recurrent artery, a 
brancliof the posterior interosseous arteiywidch gives off 
brunches in the region of the olecranon which anastomose 
witli the snpeilor profunda, posterior ulnar recurrent, and 
radial recurrent arteries.— Kadial recurrent artery. 
Sec rnrh’aL— Eecurrent arteries of the deep palmar 
arch, brunches which pass from the upper shle of the pal- 
mar arch and anastomose with branches of the anterior 
carp.al arch.— Recurrent branch of the ophthalmic 
nerve, a small branch arising near the Gasserian gan* 
glion, and running backward across the fourth ncn*c to bo 
distribjited In the tentorium.— Recurrent fever. Sec 
fcveri —Re current fibroid tumor. Same as «nnilQn’n- 
dle-cclt sare&tna. See sarcoma.— Recurrent laryngeal. 
See Zari/nf/caL— Recurrent mania. Same as periodical 
mania.— Recurrent nerve. Same as meningeal nerve 
(which see, under ncrcc).— Recurrent nerve of the in- 
ferior maxillary, a branch from the inferior maxillary 
as it passes through the foramen ovale, which passes 
back into the skull through the foramen spinosum, giv- 
ing rise to two branches, one going to the prreat wing of 
the sphenoid, the other totho mastoid cells.— Recur- 
rent nerve of the superior maxllia^, a branch giv- 
en off from the superior maxillary near its origin, which 
passes to the dura mater and middle meningeal arteiy'. — 
Recurrent nervure of an insect’s wing, (o) A branch 
which is more or less turned toward the base of the wing, 
in a direction contrary to the neiwure from which it 
arises. Many of these recurrent nervures arc distin- 
guished. (6) A vein of the wing wiiich, after running to- 
ward the ape.x, Is bent or curved back toward tlic base, as 
in many Cofeoptem.— Recurrent pulse. See 
Recurrent radial artery, an arterj' which arises Imm 
the radi.al artery near its origiii, and anastomoses with the 
anterior terminal branch of the superior profunda.— Re- 
current sensibility, tho sensibility manifested by the 
anterior root of a spinal nerve. This is duo to fibers de- 
rived from the posterior root.— Recurrent tibial ar- 
teries. («) The posterior, arising near the perforation of 
the interosseous membrane, and anastomosing with the 
lower articular popliteal arteries. (6) The anterior, a larger 
branch, arising just behind the perforation of the inter- 
osseous membrane, and anastomosing with the lower ar- 
ticular popliteal arteries. — Recurrent ulnar arte- 
ries, (rt) 'riic anterior, aiising from the upper part of the 
ulnar, and joining theniiastonintic branch of the brachial, 
(b) The posterior, arising a little lower than the anterior 
(though they often have a common origin), and communi- 
cating with the inferior profunda, the anastomotic, and 
posterior Interosseous recurrent. 

II. n. Any rt'currcnt nerve or artery, 
recurrently (re-knr'ont-li), adv. In a recurrent 
manner; with'recurrenco. 

For a long time I had under obscn’atiou a micldlc-oged 
man who, throughout his life, has recurrently been tor- 
mented by this paiusitc. 

B. ir. Piehardson, Ticventive 3Iedicinc, p. 503. 

recurring (rc-ker'ingr), p. a. Refnnuri" afiaiii. 
—Recurring continued fraction. See continued frac- 
tion, under continued. — Recurring decimal. Sec deci- 
7?inL— Recurring series, in alg., a series in which tlie 
coefficients of the successive powers of x arc formed from 
a ceitain number of the preceding coefficients accord- 
ing to gome invai’iable law. 'Thus, a-bbx-5-(a-{-b>r=-f- 
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(a -r 2t)x’ + (2a -4- 3t>r‘ -{- (Za -f ?b>r' -r ... Is a recurring 
ficrles.— Recurring utterances, a form of aphasia in 
which the pntient c.an repeat only tlie uord Ian uttertd 
when taken ill. 

reCUrStint ( 1 «;-Icer'snnt), a. [< h. r(cttr.^n}i{t-)<, 
ppr. of rcn'>r.<t(trc, run or liastoii back, come 
hack, return, recur, freq. of recurrcrc, run back, 
recur: sec rttv/r.] In /trr., timiod in a way con- 
trary to tho usual position, or with tlu» back 
displayed instead of the front. Thus, an cnplc 
rccurshut shows the back of the bird wiili 
tlie wings crossed.— Displayed recursant. :^ee dis. 
played. 

recursion (re-ker'sbon), 11 . [< E. 

a niniiiiig back, return, < rcctorcrc, pi>. rerur.<!u.<. 
run back, rctnnt : sec rerffr.] Return. [Rare.] 

When the receiver tvns full of air, the Included pendu* 
turn continued itcrcenmon^ ahont fifteen nilnntcs, 

Soi/lc, Works, I. el. 

recurvant (re-lcor'vant), ft. [< L. |•crltl•|•nll(l-)D, 
ppr. of rcciirrarc, bend or curve backward, turn 
back: seercciirrc,'] Inhcr., of a serpent, coiled 
up, with the head projecting from the folds; 
bowed-embowtd. 

recurvate (ro-k6r'vilt), r. t. [< L. l enirrn fi/.v, 
pp. of rccnrvarc, bend backward, curve baek : 
seo recitrrc.] Same as i cciiyrc. Imp. Did. 
recurvate (re-ker'vat), ft. [< L. rcciirvaliis, pj).: 
seo recurvate, r.] In hoi. and vooJ„ recurvcil. 
recurvation (re-ktr-va'sbpn). ». [< rcciirratc 
+ -io».] Tho act or process of recurving; tho 
state of being curved up or baek: opposed to 
dcciirvation: as, tho rccurratinn of a bird's bill. 
Also rccurvaturc, rcciirritij. . 

By a serpentine nnd trumpet rceitrvotwrt, it tUie wind, 
pipe] ascendeth again into the neck. 

Sir T. Drmime, Vulg. Err., iii. 27. 

recurvature (r?-k6r'va-tur), n. [< recurvate + 
-arc.] Same as rcciirraiioii. 
recurve (re-kdrv'), v. [= OF. rccorhcr, rcciirhcr, 
rccottrbcr, 'F . rccourhcr = Pr. Pg. rccurvar, < L. 
rccnrvarc, bend or curve backward, turn up or 
back, < rc; back, + cttrvarc, curve: seo curve, 
v.J I. trails. To curve back; turn backward. 
Also recurvate. 

II. iiitraiis. To be recurved, 
recurved (re-kervd'). Jh «• 1. In ^of., curved 
back or downward : ns, a rcciirrccl leaf, ;)etal, 
etc. — S. In rooV., bent upward: tbo opposite of 
decurred: as, tho recurved beak of tbo avoset. 
recurviroster (re-ktr-vi-ros'ter), ii. [< NL. rc- 
curvirostriis, < h'. rccurvus, bent or otirved back, 
crooked (seo rccurvoiis), + rostrum, beak, bill: 
seo rostrum.'] A bird of tbo genus Heciirviros- 
tra ; an .avoset. 

Recurvirostra (re-k6r-vi-ros'trii), it. WL., 
fom. of rcciirviros'trus; see rcciirvirostcr^ A 
genus of pvecocial limicolino grallntorial birds, 
type of the family Itccurvirostridie, having a 
long and very slender depressed and reeun-cd 
bill, extremely long slender legs, and four toes, 
tbo three front ones of which are webbed; tho 
avosets. The body Is depressed, nnd the under parts 
are clothed with thick plumage like a duck’s, so tlint tlic 
birds Bmni with case by means of their weljhed feet. Sec 
avoset. Also called Avocetla. 

recurvirostral (re-ker-vi-ros'tr.;il), a. [As rcciir- 
virostcr + -«/.] Having a recuived bill, as an 
avoset; belonging to tbo genus Uvciinirostra; 
pertaining to a recurviroster. 
Recurvirostridae (re-ker-vi-ros'tri-do), n. pi. 
[Nil., < Rccurvirostra + -idie.] A family of 
wading birds with long and slender bill nnd 
legs, typified by the genus Ilcciirrirostra, nnd 
divided into tlie Itccurvirostriiuc and Himanto- 
podinai; the avosets and stilts. 
Recunfirostrinae (re-ker'vi-ros-tri'ne), ». pi. 
[NL., < Rccurvirostra + -iiur.] A subfamily of 
Rccurvirostrid.v, having tlie characters of tiio 
genus Rccurvirostra, as distinguished from 
those of Mimuiitopus, and including only tbo 
avosets. 

recuntity (re-ktr'vi-ti), n. [< L. rccurru.s, bent 
back (see rccurvoiis), + -iti/,] Same as nciirva- 
tioii. Bailey. 

recUTVO-patent (re-kcr'vo-pat'ent), a [< L. rc- 
curmis, bent back," + patcmi-)s. open, spread- 
ing: soe])alciit^.] In iof., bent liiick and spread- 
ing. 

recurvous (re-ker'vus), a. [= Pg. rcciirro = 
It. riciirvo, < L. rccurvus, bent or curved back, < 
rc-, back, + ciiiTiis, curve : ttce curve,] Bent 
backward. 

recusance (rek'u-zans), u. [< rccusaii(t) + -cc.] 
Same ns rccimanc!/, 

Tlic parliament now passed laws proldbiting Catliollc 
worship, and imposing a fine of one Bliilllng, payable each 
Sunday, fur recusance. 

ir, S. Greyo, Irish Hist, for Eng. Readers, p. Si. 
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recusancy (rek'u-zan-si), «. [As rccusaticc (see 
-n/)*] 1. Obstinate refusal or opposition. 

It is not a rccusaiictr, for I would come ; but it is an ex- 
communication, I must not. 

Donne, Devotions, III., Expostulation, 
If anyone, or two, or ten, or twenty members of con- 
press should manifest sjTnptoms of Tecm^aney, . , . the 
weird sisters of ambitious hearts shall play before tlieir 
eyes images of foreign missions, and departments, and 
benches of justice. D. Choate, Addresses, p. 339. 

2. The state of being a recusant. 

The papists made no scruple of coming to our churches ; 
recumncij was not then so much os a chrisom, not an em- 
brj'o. Jer. Taylor, Works (cd. ISoo), II. 9^ 

There is also an inferior species of recumney (refusing 
to make the declaration against pojjerj* enjoined bj’ stat- 
ute 30 Car. 11. st. 2, when tendered by the proper magis- 
trate), DlacK?ione, Com., IV. iv. 

We shall see that mere reenmney was first made punish- 
able, later on in the reign, by the Second Act for Unifor- 
mity of Edward. 

R. IT. Dixon, Ilist. Church of Eng., .\v., note. 

3. The tenets of the recusants, or adherence to 
those tenets. 

Tlie penalties of recn$ancy were particularly hard upon 
women, who . . . adhered longer to the old religion than 
the other se.x. Jlallam, Const. Hist., vii., note. 

recusant (rek'u-zant or re-ku'zant), a. and «. 
[< OF, recusant, F. recusant = Sp! Pg. rccusantc 
— It. ricusante, < L. recnsan{t-)s, ppr. of recu~ 
sure, reject, object: see rceusc.'\ I. a. Obsli« 
iiate in refusal; specifically, in Enrj, hist., re- 
fusing to attend divine service in Anglican 
vhiuvhes, or to acknowledge the ecelesiaslioal 
supremacy of tho crown. 

>'o reentant lord might have a vote in passing that act. 

Clarendon. 

II. n. 1. One obstinate in refusing; onewlio 
will not conform to general opinion or practice. 

The last rebellious rccusanU among the family of na- 
tions De Qnxnecy, 

He that would not take the oath should be executed. 
th*>ugh unarmed; and tho reetisantst were shot on the 
roads, ... or as they stood in prayer. 

Ranero/t, Hist. V. S., II. 411. 
2. Specifically, in hist., one who refused 
to attend divine worehip in Anglican churches, 
or to acknowledge the ecelcsinsticul supremacy 
of till* crown. IIe.a >7 penalties were inllictcd on such 
pirsuns, but they pressed f.ar more lightly on the simple 
rvLUSf.uit or nonconformist than on the Homan Catholic 
reeus^nt. the chief object being to secure national unity 
.dill lojalty to the croun, in opposition to jiapal excoin- 
rminuMtions. vhlch declared Uritish subjects absohed 
from their allegiance (as in lf)7ox and to plots agatnst the 
giweinmenl. The name recusant, though legall) applied 
to both I*rotcstants ati<l Roman Catholics, was In general 
given especLally to the latter. 

As well those restrained ... as gcnomllvall the p.a- 
pists in this kingdom, not any of them did refuse to come 
!<i our church, ami )ield their fonnal olKHlIence to tho 
l.iws established. And thus they all continued, not any 
otiL refusing to come to ourchurehes. during the first ten 
ye.irs of her Ifajesty’s |()ueen Ellzabeth'sl government. 
And in the beginning of tlie eleventh vear of lier reign, 

( ornwallis, Bcdingtield, and Silyarde were the first rren- 
taiils they absoUitcI) refusing to conic to our thurehes. 
And until they in that sort began, the name of recu-fant 
w.m never heard of amongst us. 

Sir Edicanl Coke (in 1007], in Rliint, Annotated Rook of 
ICoininon I*rayer, p. 24. 

recusation (rek-u-zfFsboii), n. [< OF. recusation, 
F. iicH.^ation = Pr. recusation = Sp. rccu'^acion 
= Pg. rcciisa<^(io = It. ricusacione, < L. recusa- 
ti»(n-), a declining, refusal, objection, protest, 
aNo nau«ea. rejection, < ricuson, pp. rccusatiis, 
olMoct, decline, reject: see rccnsc.] In law, 
the inteiiiosition of an objection or clinllengo 
lor cause to a judge or arbitrator, or to an ex- 
pert appointed by a court; also, tlie objection 
or challenge so presented. 

He [Bonner], to deface his Authority (as he thought) 
did aUo then cxliibit In writing a JlecuMttinn of the Sec- 
ret. uies Judgnnent against him. 

Foxc, JIartjTs, II. 3:<, an. 1549. 

recusative (re-ku'za-tiv), a. [< r(cii.sc + •atire.’] 
Tending or prone to recuse or refuse ; refusing; 
denying ; negative. [Rare.] 

The act of the will produces material ami permanent 
events; it is acciuisltive and cfiective, or rccuialu-e ami 
destructive, othenvise than it is in anj other faculties. 

Jer. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, H". I. i. 

TGCUSO (rc-kuz'), r. f. ; pret. and pp. recused, 
ppr. rccusinr/. [< OF. reenser, F. rtcuscr = Pr. 
►Sp. Pg. rccusar == It. ricusarc, < L. rcciu-an, 
object, decline, reject, refuse, protest against, 
plead in defense, < rc-, back, “b can.sa, a cause: 
see cause. Cf. rtccK.xc.] To refuse; reject: 
specifically, in law, to reject or cballeiigo (n 
judge or juror) as disqualified to act. 

let she (the queen] nevertheless persisting in her for- 
mer wilfuliiess and in her Appeal, which also by the said 
Judges was likewise recused, incontinently departed out of 
the Court. Rp. Lurnct, Records, I. ii., >’o. 2S. 
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A judge may proceed notwithstanding my appeal, un- 
less I recuse him as a suspected judge. Aylifc, I’arengon. 

recussion (ve-kush'qn), », [< L. recutcre, pp. rc- 
cussHs, strike back, ‘beat back, etc., < re-, back, 
+ qnaicrc, strike, shake: see quash^, Cf. con- 
cussion, discussion, 2 )ercussion.'\ The act of beat- 
ing back. Bailey, 

red^ (led), a. and n, [< ^lE. red, reed, rede, ear- 
lier read, rood, < AS. redd = OS. rod = OFries. 
rad = 3D. rood = MLG. rot, LG. rod = OHG. 
MHG. rot, G. rot, roth = Icel. rauthr = Sw. Dan. 
rod = Goth, rauths (raud-), red; cf. AS. ?roV7 
(= Icel. rjodhr), red, rud, rudu, redness (see 
rud); < AS. rcodan, make red, kill, = Iccl. rjO- 
dha (pret. raudh), redden (see red^, r.); akin to 
L. ruber (ruhr-, for ruihr-, = Gr. Ipi-Opdc), red, 
rufus, red, rubidus, dark-red, rubere, turn red, 
blush, ruhicundus, red, reddish, russus, reddish, 
mtilus, reddish, rohiyo, rust, etc.; Gr. kpiCpdg, 
red, fperOof, redness, eperOeir, redden; Ir. Gael. 
ruadh = ■\\\ rhudd, rotl; OBulg. rudrit, red, ru- 
dieti, blush, etc., ruda, metal, etc., = Bohem. 
Pol. ruda, ore, rust, mildew, etc., z= Russ, ruda, 
ore, mineral, a mine, blootl, etc. : Lith. rudas, 
rusras, red-brown, ratUlas, raudouas, red, raudd, 
red color; Skt. rudhtra, red, blood, rohita (for 
*rodhiia), red. From the E. root, besides red- 
den, reddish, etc., are derived rud, ruddle, rud- 
dock, ruddy, rust, ote. ; from the L. are derived 
E. ruby, rubesccut, rubric, rubicund, rufous, rus- 
set, rutilatc, rutilaut; from the Gr. are Erythrica, 
crythric, etc. Bed, like lead- (led), with which 
it is phonetically parallel, had in ^lE. a long 
vowel, which has become shortened. The long 
vowel remains, however, in tho surnames Bead, 
Bcadc, Becd, Bcid, which represent old forms 
of the udj., and tho existence of which as sur- 
names explains tho almost total absence of the 
expected surname Bed, parallel toi?7(/c/.'. Brown, 
Ji'hite, etc. As a noun, cf. ME. rede, redness, = 
OHG. roti, G. rdihe, redness, red ; from the adj.] 

1. a. 1. Of a bright, warm color resembling 
that of blood or of the liighest part of the pri- 
mary rainbow. See II. 

Dropcs rede ns rinc elierrccs, 

Tlint fro his llessiic gan lave. 

JDdy Jiood (E. E. T. S.), p. 217. 
The ladye blushed scarlctte redde. 

And fettc a gent ill sighe. 

Sir Crtidtmr (Chlld'.s R.allads, HI. ISl). 

Voiir colour, I warmiil you, Is ns red ns nny rose. 

Shal., 2 Hen. IV., il, 4. 2S. 

2. Ultra-radical; revolutionary; violent: from 
tho Use of a rod llag as a revolutionary em- 
blem: as, a m? republican. 

Ev*n tlio’ tlirice ngniii 
The red foo!-fur>‘ of the Seine 
Should pile licr hniricndes wRli dead. 

In Mcniorlam, c.xxvlj. 
The Social Democmtic Foilcmtlon has degenerated Into 
n red Anarchist orgnnlratlon. The Saturn, XLVII. 450. 
Black-breastcd red game, Sccpninri.— Neitherflesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring, nondescript ; Jacking dis- 
tlncliveclmmctcr; neither one tiling noranotlicr; same ns 
neither hay nor prrt.<.*.— Order Of thC Red Eagle. See 
enylc.— Red adder. Same as copjxrhead, 1 . Rarllett . — 
Red admiral. See admiral, , 5 . — Red olgte, red or pur- 
idlsh Fe.avveeds constituting tho class /Vomfo.r. Al'o 
known as the Rhodo^yure.r and JthodotjKrmen-. See Rho- 
(/o 7 » nur/r and .Ifp.r.— Red ant, a small ant of a red color, 
as I'huraoh’s nntniul some siinil.ar specle.s. See cut umler 
.Vononionwm.— Red antimony. Same ns kennesite.-^ 
Red arsenic. S-imc ns rco/'rar.— Red ash, band-fish, 
bark. bay. Scc the nouns.— Red bat, the common New- 
York bat, La'dunis or Atalapha novrborocenrir, a small red- 
dish b.it of w ide distribution in North America, and one of 
the most abundant In c.xstcrn parts of the United States. 
It Is rather larger than the brown bat, ye.*i>rrtil{o subtda- 
tu*. and easily recognized by Its coloration and the dense- 
ly furn Interfcmoral membrane. — Red bead-vine, f^ce 
/.’AyncAosin,— Red bear-cat,tbe panda or wall. See cut 
under Red beds,n conspicuous formation in the 

Rocky .Mountains : a scries of deci»-revl, sandy, g>*psiferou 3 
strata Iv ing upon tlie Carbonlfcrvms, and generally consid- 
ered to he of Trlnssic age. They arc often eroded Into fun- 
tastic and picturesque fonn«:,— Red beech, becfwood, 
birch, bird's-eye. Sec the nouns. — Red body, in ichth., 
an aggregation of capillaries foniihig n glaml-likc body. 

The.oe tufts of radiating capillaries are much localizoil 
at various places, ns in Esocldaj ; or the tufts arc so aggre- 
gated as to form gland-Hkc rc(f bodies, the capillaries re- 
uniting Into larger vessels, which again ramify freely 
round the border of the red body. 

Gunther, Study of Fishes, p. 147. 
Red Book, (n) A book containing tlie names of nil the 
persons in the service of the state. (6) The reemge. See 
jyccraye, 3. [Colloq.] 

I hadn't a word to say against a woman wlio was inti- 
mate with everj' duchess in tho Red Rook, 

Thackeray, Book of Snobs, xxv. 
Red Book of the Exchequer, an ancient record in which 
arc registered the names of all the holders of lands per 
baroniam in the time of Henry II.— Red buckeye, a 
shrub or low tree, ..Eseutus Daria, of the southern United 

States. Its flowers are red, and showy in cultivation. Red 

button. Same os red rtw/fc.— Red cabbage, a strongly 
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marked variety of the common cabbage, with purple or 
reddish-brown heads, used chiefly for pickling.— Red ce- 
dar. See cedar, 2.— Red cent, a copper cent. The cop- 
per cent is no longer current, but the phrase red cent re- 
mains in use ns a mere emphatic form of cent : as, it is not 
worth a red cent. (Colloq., TJ. S.] 

Every thing in New Orleans seUs by dimes, bits, and 
picayunes; and as for copper money, I have not seen the 
first red cent. R. Taylor, in N. Y’. Tribune. (Bartlett.) 
Red Chalk, duckweed, copper, coral. See the nouns. 
—Red cock, an incendiarj- fire. (Scottish Gipsies’ slang.] 

Well see if the red cock craw not in his bonnie barn vard 
ae morning before day dawning. Scott, Guy Mannefing. 

Red crab. Seecrn&i,l.— Red Crag, the local name of a 
division of the Pliocene in England. It is a dull-red iron- 
stained shelly sandstone of inconsiderable thickness, con- 
taining a large number of fossils— molluscan, coralline, 
and mammalian remains— among which last are the ele- 
phant, mastodon, rhinoceros, tapir, liog, horse, hyena, and 
stag. — Red cross. See cro^si, and union jnet (under union). 
—Red crossbill, currant, deak See the nouns.— Red 
CUSk. See Red cypress. See Taxodium.— 

Red dace. See rrd-dnrr. — Red deer, ear, elder. See 
the nouns.— Red ensign, in England, the usual British 
flag— that is, a plain red flag with the canton filled by the 
union jack. It is used at sea for all British vessels not be- 
longing to the navy, but previous tolSW was also tlie spe- 
cial flag of the so-called Red Squadron of the navy. — Red 
fever, dengue. — Red fir, a name of the Oregon pine, and 
of Abies nobilis and A. viaynifica of the western United 
States : tho last two are trees sometimes 200 feet high, bnt 
of moderate economic worth.— Red flag. See/ai;^.— Red 
flamingo, fog, fox, game, giltbead, goose, grouper. 
See the nouns. — Red grouse. Same as red yame. — Red 
gum. See rref-i^um.— Red gurnard, band, hat, hawk. 
See the nouns. — Red bay, mowburnt hay, in distinc- 
tion from green hay, or hay which has taken a moderate 
heat,anJfromvinnyormoldyha 5 *. UalliwcU. [Prov.Eng.] 
—Red beat, hematite, hepatization, herring, ito- 
dian. See the nouns, — Red iodide of mercury oint- 
ment. Sec ointment.— Red iron ore. See iron.— Red 
ironwood. See Darling plum, under pftimi. — Red Jas- 
mine, land. See the nouns.— Red lane, the throat. See 
tanri, 3. [Slang.]— Red latticet, lead, linnet. See the 
nouns. — Red lead ore. Same ns crocoite. — Red liquor, 
lump-fish, magnetism, mahogany. See the nouns.— 
Red man. S.ame as Red /ndinn.— Red manganese, 
mangrove, maple, marlin, meat. See the nouns.— 
Red Marl Series. Soc tnnrn. — Red Men’s Act, an act 
of West Virginia (L. 1SS2, c. 137)) prohibiting the carr>'ing 
of dangerous weapons, and providing for the punishment 
of unlawful combinations and conspiracies to injure per- 
sons and property, designated in the act ns “Red Men,” 
“Regulators,” “Vigilance Committees,” etc.— Red milk, 
minnow, mulberry, mullet. Sec the nouns.— Red 
murrain on. Same as plague on. 

A red murrnin o’ thy jade’s tricks I 

Shak., T. and C., ii. 1. 20. 
Red nucleus, ocher, oil, osier. Sec the nouns.— Red 
orplment. Sameasrcfr/i^rtr.— Red owl, the reddish phase 
of the common gray screech-owl of the United States, 
Scops (Benascops) ario, formerly considered a distinct spe- 
cies, now known to bean crjilirism.— Red oxid of man- 
ganese. Scc jnnn'znne.'fc.— Red oxid of mercury oint- 
ment. See ointment— Hod. pepper. See Capricum.— 
Red perch. Sccj>cr(‘/H.— Red pestilence. Same as red 
plague. 

Now tho red pestilcnec strike all trades in Rome! 

Shak., Cor., iv. 1. IS. 
Red phalorope. Sco Red pheasant, n tra- 

gopan; a pheasant of the genus Crn’ornis.- Red phos- 
phorus. Sco ;din.cpApni.e, 2.— Red pimpernel Seepnn- 
3 >cmel, 4. -Red pine. Sec pind.- Red plague, a fonn 
of the plncue characterized, according to the phjsicians 
of the mlilille ages, by a red spot, boil, or bubo. Compare 
Hack death, under death. 

You taught me language, and my profit on 't 

1?, I know how to curse. The red j>lagvc rid you ! 

Shak., Tempest, i. 2. 304. 
Red pole, poppy, precipitate. See the nouns.— Red 
porphyry. Sec ^vi-Weirnrc.— Red pUCCOOn. See juic- 
roan, Red rail. Same as Virginia raif (which see, un- 
der raif I).— Red republican, Ribbon, rosette. See the 
nouns.— Red rock-cod. See corf::.— Red roncador 
See roncm/or.— Red rufifed grouse. See nifed nrouse, 
under 'TToiffc.— Red nist. See n/sfi.— Red sandalwood 
red sanderswood. See the nouns. — Red sandstone* 
SecfniKWojir.— Red Saunders, the sliced orrasped heart- 
wood of Pterocarpus santalinus. It imparts a red color to 
alcohol,cther,aml alkaline solutions. Itisuscdforcoloring 
alcoholic liquors, and in pharmacy for coloring tinctures. 
—Red seaweeds. Same as red Red ^ver. See 

jmnislite and znrrargimtc.— Red snapper. See snajper. 
—Red snow. SeciYofocorew.?.-ReQ softening, a form 
of acute softening of the cerebral substance characterized 
by a red punctiform appearance due to the presence of 
blood. See Red sword-gxass moth, Calo- 

camiHi rctusta: a British collectors’ name.— Red tape 
See fn;x*.— Red tiger. Same .as coi/7ur.— Red tincture* 
Same as great elixir (wliich see, under elixir, i)._Red 
twin-spot carpet-moth, a British geometrid moth, Co- 
rrMii'a/crnirynfa.- Red venison. See remVon.— Red vi- 
per. Same as cojyperhead, 1.— Red vltrloL Same as eol- 
cothar. — Red Wind. See wind-. — The red chop. See 
the grand chop, under chopi.— To fly the red flag. See 
rfi/i.— To paint the town red. Seep(7inf.=Syn. Flash- 
ing, flaming, flerj', bloody. 

II. n. 1 . A color more or less resembling that 
of blood or the lower end of the spectnim. Red 
is one of the most general color-names, and embraces col- 
ors mnging in hue from rose aniline to scarlet iodide of 
mercurj’ and red lead. A red yellower than vermilion is 
called scarlet ; one much more purple is called crimson. 

A very dark red, if pure or crimson, is called maroon ; if 
brownish, chestnut or chocolate. A pale red— that is, one of 
low chroma and high luminosity — Is called a pink, rang- 
ing from rose-pink, or pale crimson, to salmon-pink, or 
pale scarlet. 
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2. A red pigment. The most useful reds for paint- 
ing are carmine, obtained from the cochineal-insect; the 
lakes and madders, of vegetable origin ; vermilion, chrome- 
red, Indian red, and burnt sienna. 

3. An object of <*1 red color, as ivine, gold, etc. 

Xov kepe you’ fro the whyte and fro the rede. 

And namely fro the whyte wyn of Lepe, 

Tliat is to Belle in Fish stretc or in Chepe, 

Chaxiccr, Pardoner’s Tale, 1. 100. 
Xo pint of white or red 
Had ever half the power to turn 
This wheel within my head. 

TVnni/ron, IVill Waterproof, 

4. Specifically, a red cent. See under I. 
[Slang, U. S.] — 5. A red republican (wliicli 
see, \mCiQV rcpuhJican), — 6. j)?. The catamenial 
discharges; menses— Adrianople red. i^ame as 
Ttirkc]) red.— Alizarin red, in Icather^uHnvif.^ .a pale 
flesh-color produced byrubbins the cleansed .aid trodden 
skins with a solution of alizai-in or extract ni inadilcr in 
weak soda-lye, and rinsing In w.ater. C. T. Ijovis, Leather, 
p. 735. — Aniline red. Same as /ucAan.— Anisol red, a 
coal-tar color of the oxy-azo group, fonnerlj used in eing 
silk and wool, but not now a commercial product. — Anti- 
mony red, a sulphid of antimony suggested as a pigment, 
but not permanent; used for coloring rubber nud the 
heads of friction-matches.— Aurora red, a light red, like 
that of the spinel ruby. — Barwood red. .'see tarifOfd. 
— Bengal red, a coal-tar color used iu dyeing. It pro- 
duces brilliantreds similar to those of cosin, but inaro blue 
in tone. It is the alkali salt of tctraiododichloro-tluor's- 
cein. Also called rofe ben^ale . — Bristol red, a dye for 
gtuffs, in favor in the sixteenth centurj’. 

Her kjTtel Snjstcic red. 

SLclton, EliTiourBumrayng, 1. 70. 
Brown red. Same as red ocher (which see, under ocher). 
— Cadiniunl red, an artists' pigment tomposed of the 
cadmium sulphid. It is more orange in hue than ver- 
milion, but la very brilliant and permanent. — CJhlca or 
Chico red. See ehico, 1.— -Cobalt red, a phosphate of 
cobalt sometimes used ns an artists* color. It is durable, 
but poor in hue. — Congo red, a coal-tar color used in 
dyeing. It may be applied to cotton and wool, produ- 
cing a bright scarlet fast to soap, but not to light or acids. 
It is a sodium salt of a tetrazo dye from benzidine.— 
Corallin red, a coal-tar color used in dyeing, produced 
by treating aurin with ammonia at a high temperature. 
It is used by calico- and woolen-printers, but is quite fugi- 
tive. Sec cora?/inc, S.— English red. Same as 
red. — Fast red, a coal-tar color used In dyeing a garnct- 
red on woolen. It is of complex composition, and belongs 
to the azo-group. Also kno\n» in commerce as roeellin, 
oTfciUi'n, ntbidin, and rnwraci'cimc.— French red, a coal- 
tar color used in dyeing, being a mixture of claret-rcd and 
naphthol orange.— Indian red, an important pigment 
used by artists and housc-patnters. Originally it wa*' a 
natural e.arth rich in oxid of iron, brought from India. It 
is now prepared artiflcially by heating iron sulphate in 
a reverberator)’ funiaco. The sulphuric acid is driven 
off, and the iron is loimcJiately o.xidized to tlie red oxid. 
Tlic color vaiics from a purple to a light-yellowish ted, 
according to the temperature at which the process is con- 
ducted. It is a color of much body, and is very perma- 
nent. Also c.alled Indian oe/icr.— Jewelers’ red. Sec 
^eifcZ/T.— Light red, a light yellowish-red osid of iron 
prep.ired simlhirly to Indian red. It is also sometimes 
made by calcining O.xford ochcr. It is used as an artists* 
pigment.— Madder-red. Secmaddcri.— Magdalared, 
a coal-tar color used to produce bright pinks on silk. 
It is the hydrochlorld of the base rosa-naphthylamine. 
— Mars red, a pigment used by artists. It is some- 
what similar in composition and color to Indian red.— 
Mock Turkey red. See fianrood.— Naphthalene red. 
See Jiap/jf/«afcne. — New red. See /uc/mn.— Paris red. 
&me as mauccin. — Peony red. Same as corallin red. 
—Persian red. Same as the normal form of Indian 
red. — Phenetol red. Same ns cocnnfn.— Piccolpasso 
red, a name given to the deep red of the Italian majoli- 
ca, obtained by the use of silicate of alumina, in which 
there is much oxid of iron, and applied upon the yellow 
enamel already fired: so called from Piccolpasso, a six- 
teenth-century’ writer on Italian potteries.— Pompadour 
red. See ro»e pompadour, under rosc 2 . — Pompeian red. 
See Pompeian. — Prussian red. Same as Venetian red. 
— Saturnine red. Same as red lead (which see, under 
?fac/2).— Spanish red. Samcas rench'an red.— Turkey 
red, an intense scarlet red produced on fabrics by dye- 
ing with the color-giving pnnciples of the madder-root. 
This has been almost entirely superseded by e.x.actly the 
same color produced on fabrics by means of artiflclal ali- 
zarin. See alizarin. Also called Adrianople red.— Tur- 
key-red oil, an oil with wliich cloth is treated in dyeing 
the color called Turkey red. It is prepared by mixing 
castor-oil with dilute sulphuric acid; the acid is then 
washed away with a solution of common salt, and the 
fatty acids saponified with ammonia. The oil consists 
chiefly of ammonium sulpho-ricinoleate. Compare Gal- 
lipoli oil, under o?7.— Venetian red, an important pig- 
ment used by artists and house-painters. Formerly it 
was a natural cartli simulating Indian red. It is now 
made by calcining a mixture of lime and iron sulphate, 
the resulting product being amixturc of calcium sulphate 
and oxid of iron in nearly equal proportions. It is some- 
what darker than brick-red in color, and is verj’ perma- 
nent (See also chrome-red, clarcUred.') 
red^ (red), v. i.; pret. and pp. reddedj ppr. red- 
ding. [< JIE. redm, rcaden, redden, < AS. rc6- 
dan, a strong verb (pret. redd, pi. rudon), red- 
den, stain with blood, also wonnd, kill, = Icel. 
rjodha (pret. raudh, rauti, pp. rodhinn), redden 
with blood (see redX, a.)’, also (and in other lan- 
guages only) weak, AS. rcddian, also reddian, 
= Gr. rdicn, rdtlicn, become red; from the adj. 
Cf. m7f?e«.] To make red; redden. 

For he did red and die them with their own blood. 

Foxe, ilartyrs, I. CC4. 
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red^ (red), r. A dialectal form of 
red^ (red), r. t; pret. and pp. red, ppr. redding. 
[Also redd, dial, rid ; < ME. reden, put in order; 
in part same as reden, redten, make ready, but 
prob. from the related Sw. reda, prepare, put 
in order (i'eda ut sit Mr, comb out one’s hair), 
= Dan. rede, prepare: see ready, This verb 
has become confused x\ith red^, var. of rid^’. 
see 1 . To put in order; tidy: often with 

HX> : as, to red up a house or one’s self. 

When the derke was done, and the day gprange. 

All the renkes to row redt/n lior sliippcs 
Halit out of hauyn to the hegli see, 

Tlicrc plamly thaire purpos put to an end. 

Destruction of Troy (C. 11 T. S.), 1. 5048. 
When you rid ttp the parlour-hearth in a morning, 
throw the last night’s ashes into a sieve. 

Sicgt, Advice to Servants (House-Maid), 
Jeanie, my woman, gang into the parlour — but stay, 
that winna be redd vp ) et. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xxvi. 
The fire . . . was redd up for the afternoon — covered 
with a black mass of co.al, o\ er w hicli the equally black 
kettle hung on the crook. 

2rr$. GaskcU, Sylvia’s Lovers, xvi. 

2. To disentangle; clear; put a stop to, as a 
quan’el, by interference; adjust. 


In an early redaciton of the well-known ballad of Lord 

Eonald . . . the name of tlie unfortunate victim to “eels 
boil’d in brue” is laird Howland. 


Tliis fresh discovery does not furnish us with the date 
of the story, but it gives us the date of one of itsrcdactions, 
and .shows it must have existed in the middle of the four- 
teentli centurj’. Edinburgh Jtev., CLXIV. 192. 

Ionic redaction of Cynaithos of Chios about the middle 
of the sixth centui^'. Amer. Jour. Philol., T’ll. 233. 

3. Tlie staff of writers on a newspaper or other 
periodical; an editorial staff or department. 
Imp. Viet. — 4t. The act of drawing back; a 
withdrawal. 


It , . . takes away all reluctation and redaction, infus- 
eth a pliable willingness; of wolfish and dogged, makes 
the will lamb-like and do^ e-like. 

J?ci’. S. Ward, Sermons, p. 31. 


redactor (re-dak'tor), n. [Also,asF., redactcur; 

< F. rddacteur = Sp. Fg- redactor =: It, rcdaiiorc, 

< XL. redactor, an editor, < L. redigerc, pp. rcdac- 
tns, leadhaek, collect, reduce to a certain state : 
see redact.'} One who redacts; one who pre- 
pares matter for publication ; an editor. 

Each successive singer and redactor fiirniBhes it [the 
primeval mythus] with new personages, new scenerj) to 
please a new audience. Carlyle, Nibelungen Lied. 


t'p rose the Jnird to red the cumber, 

Itaid of tho llHdsicire (Child's Ballads, VI. 135). 
ITe maun take part wi’ hand and heart ; and weel Iiis 
part It is, for roddfng liis quarrel might have cost you 
dear. ScoU. Guy Mannering, liii. 

3. To separ.qtc, as tivo combatants.— To red 
one’s feet, to free one's self from entanglement; used 
chiefly in reference to moral comiilications. — To red the 
hair, specifically, to comb the hair. 

[Xow cliieiiy colloquial in all uses.] 
red-i (ved), IK [Perhaps < retP.] In coaj-mimvg, 
rubbish; attle; waste. [Prov. Eng.] 
reds (red), n. [Also raid; perhaps < red", «.] 
The nest of a fish ; a trench dug by a fish in 
which to spawn. [Prov. Eng.] 

A trout’s redd or nest is a mound ol gravel which would 
fill one or even two wheelbarrows. 

Day, Fishes of Great Britain and Ireland, II. 105. 

red®, and ». An obsolete or dialectal form of 

rcooi. 

red-. A form of rc- nsed before vowels. _ 
-red. [< ME. -rede, -reden, -ncdcii, < AS. neden, 
condition, rule, reckoning, estimation, occur- 
ring as second part of abont 25 compounds, 
being a form, with suffix -e«, of rxd, counsel, 
advice, etc. (=OHG. MH6. rat, advice, counsel, 
etc., frequent in comp., as haiis-rat, household 
things, hci-ratli, marriage, = AS. hitc-rieden, 
household, = ME. hired): see rcatft, «.] A suffix 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, meaning ‘condition,’ 
‘state,’ occurring in hatred, hindred (for *l:in- 
red), gossipred, etc. It is analogous to -hood, 
which has taken its place in a few instances, 
as in brotherhood, neighborhood, 
redact (ro-dakt'), v. t. [< OF. redacicr = Sp. 
redactor, redact, edit, < L. redactus, pp. of re- 
digcrc (> P. rediger = D. redigeren = G. redi- 
qiren = Sw. redigera = Dan. redigerc), drive, 
lead, or bring back, call in, collect, raise, re- 
ceive, reduce to a certain state, < red-, back, + 
agcrc, drive, do: see act.) If. To bring to a 
specified form or condition ; force or compel to 
assume a certain form; reduce. 



Redans. 


Distrust of Dorothea's competence to arrange what he 
had prepared was subdued only by distrast of any other 
redactor. George Eliot, Middlemarch, 1. 

redactorial (re-dak-to'ri-al), a. [< redactor -1- 
- 10 ?.] Of or pertaining to a redactor or redac- 
tion; hav'ing the character of a redaction. 

Three chief documents, viz- the Yahwistic, the Elohistic, 
and the Editorial or Eedaeiorial. 

The Academy, Feb. 11, 1888, p. 02. 

redan (re-dan'), n. [More prop, redent; < OP. 
redan, redent, P. redan = Pg. redente, a double 
notching or jagging, as in a saw, < L. re-, back, 
+ dcn(,U)s = E. foot?/.] I. In field fort., the 
simplest kind of ^ 

work employed, 
consisting of 
two parapets of 
earth raised so ’’ “ 
as to form a 
salient angle, 
with the apex 
toward the enemy and unprotected on the rear. 
Tito redans connected form a queue d’aremde, and three 
connected form a Vonnet d (or de) prltrc. Several redans 
connected by curtains form lines of intrenchment. 

2. A downward projection iu a wall on uneven 
ground to render it level.— Redan battery, redan 
line. See taWcT!/, ?i'nc2.=Syn. 1. See/erti^ticatioii. 

redargue (re-dSr'gu), v. t.; pret. and pp. redar- 
gued, ppr. redarguing. [< OP. redargue)', P. 
redarguer, blame, reprehend, = Pr. redar- 
guirc — Sp. Pg. redarguir = It. redarguirc, < 
L. redargucrc, disprove, confute, refute, con- 
tradict, < red-, back, against, -f arguerc, argue: 
see argue.) 1. To put doira by argument; dis- 
prove; contradict; refute. 

Sir, I'll redargue you 
By disputation- 

B. Jomon, ilagnetick Lady,iii. 4. 

tMicrefore, saj’s he, the libel maun be redargued by the 
panel proving her defences. 

Scott, Heart of Mid-Lothian, xii. 

Consciousness cannot be explained nor redargued from 
without. Sir ir. Hamilton. 


Then was the teste or potsherd (the brasse, goldc, and 
syluer) redaUe into dust. Joye, Expos, of Daniel ii. 

They were now become miserable, wretched, sinful, re- 
dact to extreme calamity. 

Bacon, tVorks. p. 4C. {UalliiccU.) 

Plants they had, but metals whereby they might make 
use of those plants, and redact them to any form or in- 
struments of work, were yet (till Tubal Cain) to seek. 

Bp, Hall, Character of ilan. 

2- To bring into a. presentable literary form ; 
edit. 

I saw the reporters* room, in which they redact their 
hasty stenographs, Emerson, Eng. Traits, p. 205. 

redacteur (re-dak-ter'), n. Same as redactor. 
redaction (re-dak'shpn), n. [= D. rcddktie = G. 
Sw. Dan. redoUion ==F. redaction^ a compiling, 
also a working over, editing, the editorial staff, 
= Sp. redaccion = Pg. redaegdo = It. redazione, 
< XL. rcdaciio{n-)^ redaction, < L. redigerc, pp. 
redactus, lead back, collect, prepare, reduce to 
a certain state: see redact.} 1. Tlie act of re- 
ducing to order ; the act of preparing for pub- 
lication: said of literal-}' or historical matter. 

To work up Hterarj' matter and give it a presentable 
form is neither compiling, nor editing, nor resetting; 
and the operation performed on it is exactly expressed by 
redaction. E* Hall, Mod. Eng., p. 310. 

2. A work thus prepared; a special fonn, edi- 
tion, or version of a ’work as digested, re\’ised, 
or rewritten. 


2t, To accuse; blame. 

When he had redargued himself for his slothfulness, he 
began to advise how he should eschew all danger. 

Pitscollie, Chron. of Scotland, p. 19. (Jamieson.) 

How shall I be able to suffer that God should redargue 
me at doomsday, and the angels reproach my lukewanu- 
ness? Jer. Taylor. {AlUhone.) 

redargutiont (red-iir-gu'shon), )!. [ME. redar- 
guacion, < OF. redarguacion, redargation (prop. 
redargucion, redargution) = Sp. rcdargiicion = 
It. rcdarguisioiic, < L. rcdargutio(>t-), a refuta- 
tion, < redargucrc, disprove, refute : see j'cdnr- 
gue.) Eefutation; com’ietion. 

To pursue all tho that do reprobacion 
Agayns our lawes by ony redarguacion. 

Dighy Mysteries, p. S3, tjlallixccll.) 

The more subtile forms of sophisms and illaqueations 
with their redargutions, which is which is termed 
clenches. £accn. Advancement of Learning, ii. 224. 

redargutoryt (re-dSr'gn-to-ri), a. [< redargu- 
t(ion) -i- -ory.] Tending to redargue or refute ; 
pertaining to refutation ; retntatory. 

5Iy privileges are an ubiquitary, circuniambiilatorj', 
Epecnlatory, interrogatory, redargutory immunity overall 
tbe privy lodgings. Carew, Coclum Britannicum. 

redback (red'bak), n. 1. Tbe red-baeked sand- 
piper, or American dunlin. A. in?so)i. See cut 
under dunlin. [New Jersey.] — 2. The pectoral 
sandpiper, Triuga maculata. [Local, IJ. S.] 



red-backed 

yed-backed (rod'bakt), «. Having a red Isack: 
as, the rcd-hncl;ccl sandpiper, Tringa al^nim; 
tliG rcd-hiich-ed shrike, Lanius rufiis; the red- 
hacl'cd humming-bird, Setanjdionis rufiis. 
red-bass (red'biis), v. The redCsh, Sci!eiio})S 
occUntiis. 

red-beaked (red'bekt), a. Same as red-hilled: 
as, the red-hcff A-cf?horubill, Biiccros cr)/tlirorln/)i- 
cltiis, of Africa. 

redbeard (red'herd), n. The red sponge, Mi- 
crociona prolifera, rvliich commonly grows on 
oysters, forming a beard on the sliell. [Local, 

xi. s.] 

red-bellied (red'bcFid), a. Having a rod belly, 
or tlie under parts red: as, the rcd-hcllicd nut- 
liatch, Sitia caitadciisis; the rcd-hcllicd snipe, 
Macrorliampliits scolopaceus; the rcd-hcllicd 
woodpecker, Cevtunts carolimis; the rcd-hcllicd 
monkey of Africa, Ccrcopiihccus crytlirngnslcr; 
the rcd-bclhcd terrapin, Ctiri/scmys or rseude- 
mys ri(hrifOiitris — Bed-belUed perch. See perclP, 
redbelly (red'bol'i), «. 1. The slider, potter, 
or red-fender, Chryscniys ruhrirciitris, an odibio 
teirapin of the Llnited States. See red-fender, 
— 2. The torgoch, a Welsh v.arioty of the char, 
Salrclinus umhln. — 3. The red-bellied minnow, 
Chrosointm crythrogasicr. [Southern U. S.} — 

4. The red-bellied perch or sunfish, a centrar- 
ohoid, Lcjmmis tiiintiis. [South Carolina.] — 

5. 'Plio red grouper, Epinejiliclus morio. [U. S.] 
red-belted (red'beFtod), a. Bolted or banded 

witli red: as, the rcd-hcltcd elearwing, a moth, 
Trochiliitiii iiiyoperformc, 

redberry (red'bor'x), v, ; pi. rcdhcrrics (-iz). A 
plant of the genus llliagodia. [Australia.] 
red-billed (rod'bild), n. Having a red bill or 
beak, as a bird: ns, tho rcd-hillcd curlow, Ihi- 
dnrhyiictnis stnillicrsi, of Asia; tho rcd-hillcd 
wood-hoopoe, Irrisor cryilirorliyiichits. See cut 
under Irrisor. 

redbird (rod'bftixl), v. A name of suu(h-y red 
or partly rod birds. Specinc.xIIy— (a) Tho conunon 
bulltliich of Europe, Pjrrrlaila vuhjnn\ (It) The c.ordhmt 
arosbouk of the rutted St.utos. CardiiialiK rirginirtum. Sec 
midinolOnnl, and cut muter Cardiiiatie (e) The sum- 
mer tamiaer, Piranyn /rt-dra, or scurlct tanuaer, P. rubra, 
both of tlie United States, (rf) Pcricrocoius rpeeiorus. 

All day tlie red-bird warbles 
Upon the mulberry near. 

Bryant, Hunter's Scremule. 

red-blooded (rod'blud'cd), «. Having rod or 
rcddisli blood: sjiccirionlly noting tho higlior 
worms, or annelids, in wliich, however, tlio 
blood is often grocnislt. 

redbreast (rod'brc.st), o. and », [< JiE. red- 
lircstc ; < red + hrcttsl.'] I, «. Red-bronstod, 
II. II. 1. A small sylviino bird of Europe, /h i- 
iltdcus rubcciila ; tho robin, or robin redbreast. 
See rohiii. [Eng.] 

To relish a lovo-soiia like a robln.redtreusf. 

5/inA-..T. O.of V..11. 1, •’!. 

The Tcdhrcart warbles still, but la content 
With slender notes. Counter, Task, vi. 77. 

2. The American robin or migratory thrush, 
Mcrithi migroiurirt or Tiirdiis migrnUtrius. See 
fohiii. [U. S.] — 3. Tho rod-breasted sandpiper, 
or knot. Triiiga caiiitltti. Seo rohiii-snijic. — 4. 
Tlie red-bellied sunfish, Leptmis auritiis. 
red-breasted (red'bres ted), <i. Having a red 
orroddish breast — Little red-breasted raU, Same 
as Viryinia rnif(wliieli see, under rnifi). — Red-breaated 
flneht. -see nnefu.— Bed-breasted goose, Ajircr ruu- 
Bed-breasted merganser, ilcrgus ecrraior.'— 
Bed-breasted plover. Same as redbreart, :i.— Bed- 
breasted sandpiper, Trinya eaniitu*.— Red-breasted 
snipe, (o) Dlacrorhainpbiti yrirrm, the dowitclier; also 
e.illed tirny gnijte, broini suijtr, fjuatl-rninr, Grruiaii rnijv 
tc'irnp.ire doiritcber), rttbut-ttuijtr, ttrayharb, brturnbark, 
tlritcr, rea-piacon, and .Veie Ytirk yadirit, (b) A Illlsutuiier 
of tile .Imc-riean woodcock, Philuhcla miiwr. [Local, U. S.) 
(c) s.ime as redbreast, :i. 

redbuck (rotrbuk), ?». Tho roodobok, Cepha- 
lojfliHs- iifftalcnsis, Seo roodchoU, 
redbud U’CMl'bud). n. Any tree of the American 
species of ('rrris; tho Jiuhis-treo. The best kno>\ n, 
common in the interior find .•■otithern 1 niteil States, Is 
C n small tree, the hr.mcltes clothed In cailj 

sprinj? with fascicles of small llowers nf nearly petich- 
hlossuin color, followed l>y rather larsc heart-shaped 
pointcfl leaves. In eouthwestern woods It Is very con- 
spicuous when In blos<iom, and It is often cultivated for 
.ornament The llowers have an ncid taste, and are said 
to be used, like those of tlio Old World Judas-tree, in 
salads, etc. The name Is fiom the color of the llowers 
and doubtless from their bud-like aspect even w'hen open. 
C. reni/orims, a Tc\an and Jtexican species is a smaller 
tree or a shrub often foiraitiK dense thickets, and C. occi- 
(lentalis is a Californian shrubby species. 

red-bug (red'bug), 71 . A beteropterous insect, 
Dysderens satnrcUuSy which damages cotton in 
tlie southern United States and in tho West 
Indies. Also called cotton-stainc}'. 
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redcap (red'kap), «. 1. The golddnch, C«r- 

(Indis el€ga7iSf more fully called King Hairy rech 
cap. [Local, British.] 

The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud. Tennyson, Gardener’s Daughter. 

2. A variety’ of the domestic hen, of English 
origin . The plnmagc resembles that of the golden-span* 
gled Hamburg, but is duller: the fowl is larger than tho 
Hamburg ; and the flat rosc-comb is very large. 

3. A specter having long teeth, popularly sup- 
posed to haunt old castles in Scotland. 

red-capped (red'kapt), a. Having red on tho 
head: as, the rcd-cappcd snake, a venomous 
Australian species, Jiraclnjsonm (Viadctna. 
red-carpet (red'klir^pet), n. A British geomet- 
rid motli, Coi'ciiiia nmnitata. 
red-cheeked (red'chekt), a. In orniih.i having 
rod loros; as, tho rcd-chceJced coly, Colins cry- 
iJironicla.'i. 

red-chestnut(i’ed'clics^nut),«. ABritish moth, 
J'tfcniocnmjm rnhiicosa. 

redcoat (red'kot), h. A Britisli soldier. [Col- 
loq.] 

King Shames* red-eoais should be hung up. 

Hattie 0 / IxiUfcernnl'ic (Cliild*s Ballads, VII. 155). 

You know the redcoats arc abroad ; . . . these PnglisU 
must be looked to. Cooper, Spy, xii. 

red-cockaded (red'ko-ka^ded), a. Having a 
tuft of I'od foatliers on oaok sido of tho hack of 
tho head: only in tho phrase rcd-cocladcd wood- 
pecker, a bird of tho southern United States, 
I'icit.t horcalis or querttUts. 
red-cod (red'kod), II. A fish of tho family Ga- 
(lid.T, 1‘scudophycis hacchiis, having two dorsal 
fins and one anal; of a reddish-silvory color. 
[Now Zealand.] 

red-corpuscled (red'kor^pus-ld), «. Having 
rod blood-disk.s. 

red-crested (red'ki'cs''tcd), a. Having a icd 
crest : as, tho rcd-eresicd duck or pochard, J’li- 
ligitUi ritjino. 

red-cross (rod'kros), a. Wearing or hearing a 
red cross, sueli as tho badge of tho Order of tho 
Tom})le, tho cross of St. George, or ono with a 
religions, social, or national meaning: ns, a red- 
cross knight (xvliicli soo, below); tlio rcd-cross 
banner, tho national flag of Great Britain. 

Ami tliclr own sen Imth XThclmM yon red-cror-^ Tmvers 1 
Seott, Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion, st. 2. 
Bed-cross knight, n knlKhl lic.irliic on Ids shield or 
crest a red cioss ns Ids princlpnl cognisance, whether us 
hehig a Templar or w itii religious slgidncaiice, as In Spen- 
ser's "Faerie tpicenc," I. i. 2. 

A red-erase kniyld for ever kneel’d 
To a lady in Ins shield. 

Tennyson, Indy of ShnloU, 
Red-Cross Society, a philanthropic society founded to 
curry out the views of the (icneva Convention of ISSl. Its 
ohjects arc to care for the wonnded in war, and seenre the 
neutrality of nurses, hospitals, etc., and to relievo snller- 
lag occasioned by pestilence, Moods, lire, and other calam- 
ities. 

red-cusk (red'kusk), ii. A brotuloid fisb, Dhic- 
ffifitichthy.'t or Jfrosmophycis viai’ginatns, of tbo 
coast of California, of a pnle-reddisb color, 
redd^, r. ^ Seo mP. 
redd-, «. See red^, 

red-dace (rod'das), «. A comnion fish of the 
eastern United States, Xtttrojfis nicgalops, for- 
merly named Lcndsrns conwtns. Also called 
rrdfin and rough-head, 

reddef. A Middle English preterit of midL 
redden (red'n), r. [< rac + Cf. Icel. 

ror/Aaa = Dan. mfmr, redden.] J, inh'ans. 1. 
To become red ; grow red. 

Tor me the balm Flmll blecfl. mul ninher flow, 

The coml mul the ruby glow. 

rojie, AVlndsor Forest, 1. a04. 

Ileucc — 2. To blush; become flushed. 

sir Tloilerlck, who to meet them enme, 

Jiedden'd at sight of .Malcolm Oncmc. 

Scott, L. of tho L., II. 27. 

II. 1. To makc‘ red. 

Ami this w.'is what bail redden'd licr check 
When 1 bow M to her on tho moor. 

7*c«n»/«m, Matul,.\lx. G. 

2. Toeure(hcrring.s). JlaUitrcIl, [Prov. Eng,] 
reddendo (re-don'do), n. [So called from tlio 
first word of tho chinso in tho Latin form, nd- 
dendo hide annuatini, etc.: L. reddendo, abl. of 
reddendinn, neut. gerundive of m/derr, vender, 
return, give up or back: soo render^,'] In Scots 
law, a clause intlisj)cnsablo to an original eliar- 
ter.and usually inserted in charters by progress. 
It sjiecines the fcii-diity and other sen’Icca whicli have 
hecn stipulated to be jmld or performed by tho vassal to his 
superior. 

reddendum (ro-den'dura), n. [So called from 
the first word in tho Latin form of tho deed or 
clause (seodef.): L.m7dc/id«Mi,iieiit. gerundive 


reddle 

of redderc, retiu'n, render, give up or back: seo 
reader^.] In law, a reservation in a deed where- 
by the grantor creates or reserves some new' 
thing to liimself, out of what ho had granted be- 
fore. (^Brooni and Hadley.) Thus, the clause in a 
lease which specifies the rent or other service to be ren- 
dered to the lessor is termed ilxtreddcndum, or reddendum 
claute, 

redder (red'fer), 7i. [< rcd3 -f- -crl.] Ono who 

settles or puts in order; especially, ono w’ho 
endeavors to sottlo a quaiTel. [Scotch.] 

“But, father/’ said Jenny, “if they come to lounder ilk 
itlicr as they did last time, suldnal ciyonyou?” “At 
no hand, Jenny; the rudder gets aye the warstlick in tlie 
fray.” Scott, Old ilortality, iv. 

reddidit (red'i-dit).’ ' [L. reddidit, 3d pers. sing, 
pret. ind. of rcddci'c, give up, render: see ren^ 
rferS.] In law, a term used in cases w'hero a 
man delivers himself in discharge of his bail. 

redding! (red'ing), n. [< ME. redynge; verbal 
n. of rcr?i, p.] 1, I^cddle. [Prov. Eng.] 

Hedyngc colowre. Bubiculum, riibiatura. 

Prov^pt. Parv., p. 427. 

The traveller with the cart was a reddleman — a person 
whose vocation it was to supply farmers with redding for 
their sheep. T, Hardy, Beturn of the Kative, i. 1. 

2. A compound used to redden tho jambs and 
hearth of an open wood-fireplace. Batdlett. 
[U. S.] 

Tho brick hearth and jambs aglow with fresh redding. 

Mrs. Whitney, Leslie Goldthwaite, viL 

redding- (red'ing), n. [Verbal n. of m?3, r.] 
Tlio act or process of clearing up or putting in 
order. 

redding-comb (red'ing-k6ra),n. A large-toothed 
comb for combing the hair. (See rcd^.) Trans. 
Anwr. Philol. Ass., XVII. 42. 

reddingite (red'ing-it), ii. [< Bedding (see def.) 
+ -ffr-.] A hydrous phosphate of iron and 
manganese, resembling scorodito in form, found 
at Branchvillo, in tho town of Bedding, Con- 
necticut. 

redding-straik (red'ing-strfik), n, A stroke re- 
ceived in attempting to separate combatants 
in a fray; a blow in rotmii for ofiicious intorfer- 
enco. Coraparom?3,2,3, andrcdflcr. [Scotch.] 

Said I not to ye, Make not, meddle not?— Beware of the 
reddiixg siraik! You arc come to no liousc o’ fair-strae 
death. Scott, Guy Manncring, xxvxL 

reddish (rcd'isli), a, and ». [< + •ish'^.'} 

1. a. Of a color approaching red. 

A bright spot, white, and somewhat reddish. 

Lev. xiii. ID. 

Reddish egrets. See ofTruL— Reddish light-arches, a 
Britisli nocfuld moth, Xjlophasia sultustris. 

II. ». A reddish color. 

reddishness (rod'lsh-nes), //. The state or 
quality of being reddish; redness in a moderate 
degree. 

TJio Tcddi.diness of copper. Doyte, Works, T. 721. 

reddition (re-dish'qn), n. [< F. reddition = It. 
t'cddiziottc, < L. i’C(l(liUo{n-), a giving back, re- 
turning, rendering, also (in gram.) the npodo- 
sis, < rcddcrc, pp. redditus, give back, return, 
render; see J*c/ufcr2, Ci. rcnditioti.^ 1. Arc- 
tuvning of something; restitution; suixender. 

.She [Ireland] is . . . reduc’d ... to a perfect obedi- 
ence, . , . partly by voluntary nddi’h’on and desire of pro- 
tection, aim partly by conquest, 

llowdl, Yocall Forrest, p. 32. 

2. E.\ 7 >lanntion; rendering. 

Wlien they used [to carrj* branches] In procession about 
their ail.ars. they used to pray “Lord, save ns ; Lord, pros- 
per ub” ; winch hath occasioned themfdiTion of “Hosehi- 
annah ’’ to he, amongst some, that prayer which tliey re- 
pented at the can-}inp of the “Jloschianimh/’as if itself 
did signify “Lord, save ns.” 

Jcr. Tnyfor, Works (ed. 1S3.’), I. 2SS. 

3. In law, a judicial acknowledgment that the 
thing in demand belongs to the demandant, and 
not to tho udversniy. [Bare.] 

redditive (red'i-tivj, a. [< L. I'cddiiivus, of or 
belonging to the apodosis (in ^ram.), conse- 
quential (cf, redditio, the apodosis of a clause), 
< rcddcrc, pp, redditus, givebnek: seo 7'cddition.'] 
Convoying a reply; auswciing; as, redditive 
w’ords. 

For tills sad sequel Is, if not a relative, yet a I'eddithc 
demonstration of their misery ; for after the infection of 
sin follows that iulllction of punishment. 

Jtev. T. ./Idain^, Works, I. 2G1, 

reddle (red'l), n. [Also raddle; vnr. of ruddle^, 
([. v.] An earthy variety of hematite iron ore. 
It is fine-grained, and sufficiently compact to be cut into 
strips, w’hich are used for various purposes, as for marking 
sheep and drawing on hoard. Tins material is found in 
several localities in Dngland, ami much more lurely in 
the United .States, where it is generally called red chalk. 

licddlc spreads its lively hues over cveiything it lights 
on, and stamps unmistnkaldyj as with the mark of Cain, 
any person wlio has handled it for half an hour. 

T, Zfardy, Return of the Katlve, I. 9. 
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reddleman (red'l-mau),«.; pi. rcMlemen (-men). 
[< reddle + A dealei- in reddle or red 

chalk, usuallj" a sort of peddler. Also raddlc- 
mun, ruddlemun, 

Iladdleman then is Reddleman, a trade (and that a 


sheep Fuller, Worthies, Rutlandshire, III. 3S. 

licddlcmen of tlie old school are now but seldom seen. 
Since the intioduction of railwa)’s Wessex farmers have 
managed to do without these somewhat spectral visitants, 
and the bright pigment so largely used by shepherds in 
preparing sheep for the fair is obtained by other routes. 

T. Hardy, Return of the Native, i. f). 

reddock (red'pk), li. Same asrtiddocl:. [Prov. 
Eng.] 

red-dog (red'dog), n. The lowest grnde of flour 
produced iu tlie roller-milling pi-oee-ises. Ori- 
ginally the term was applied to a poor IVnir made fiom 
middlings ; now it is applied to the lowest grade produced 
by the new-process milling. 

reddourt, See redour. 
red-drum (red'drum), n. The southern red- 
fish, or red-bass, Scifcnops occUatiif:, an iinpor- 
taut tbod-fish of the Atlantic coast of the Unit- 
ed States from Chesapeake Bay south^^ard. 
See cut uuder red fish. 
rede^t, t - find n. See rcad'^. 
rede-f, tvnd r. An obsolete form of m/U 
rede^i, v. t. An obsolete form of rcr/3. 
rede'^t, fi- An obsolete variant of rcadif. 
redecraft (red'kraft), u. [A pseudo-archaism, 
purporting to represent a ME. ^rcde-craft or 
AS. ^ried-erreft, ■which was not in use.] The 
art or power of roasonin"; logic. Buriics. 
red-edge (red'ej), «. A bivalve mollusk of the 
family Lncinidre, Codakia ti(jf'rina. [Florida.] 
redeem (re-dem'), r. t. [Early mod. i..rcdcmv; 

< OF. redimer, vernacularly raemhre, reemhre, 
, ramhre^ raicuihrc, etc.. F. redimer = Sp. rcdnuir 
s= Pg. ranir =: It, mh'wcrc, < L. rcdimerc, buy 
back, redeem, < red-, back, + emcre, buy, orig, 
take: see cmpiioii, excvipt, etc. Hence ult. re- 
deiuj^tioii, rinisom, etc.] 1. To buy back; re- 
cover by purchase; repurchase. 

If a man sell a dwelling house in a walled city, then lie 
may redeem it within a >\holo year after It is sold. 

Lc^. x.Kv. 20. 

2, Specifically — (n) In Jaw, to recover or dis- 
cneuniber, ns mortgaged property, by payment 
of wliat is due upon the mortgage, commonly 
applied to the property, as in the phrase *' to redeem fK»m 
the mortgage"; but sometimes jippUc<I, with the same 
meaning, to the encumbrance: as, ‘‘to redeem the mort- 
gage " '(/;) In com.f to receive back by paying 
the obligation, as a promissory note, bond, or 
any other evidence of debt given by a corpo- 
ration, comjiany, or individual. — 3. To ransom, 
release, or liberate from captivity or bondage, 
or from anv obligation or liability to suffer or 
be forfeited, by pajing an equivalent: as, to rc- 
dccin prisoners, captured goods, or pledges. 

Alaq sweet wife, my honour is at pawn : 

And, but my going, nothing can redeem it. 

ShaL, 2 Hen. IV., ii. 3.S. 
rrep.arc to die to-morrow ; for the uorld 
Caiiiiol redeem yo. 

Flctchtr {and another). Sea Voyage, v. 2. 
Thrice was I made a slave, and thrice redeem'd 
At price of all I had. Beau, and FI., Captain, ii 1 

One Abraham, found a Delinquent, redeemf! himself for 
seven hundred Marks. Baker, Clironiclcs, p. 82. 

If a pawnbroker receives plate or jewels as a pledge or 
security for the repayment of money lent tbeieoii on a 
da> certain, be has them upon an expr< contract or con- 
dilion to re’itore them if the pledger pei forms his part by 
redeemin'/ tliein in due time. Blachstonc, Com., 11. x\x. 

4. To rescue; deliver; save, in general. 

Redeem Israel, 0 God, out of all his troubles. 

rs. \XV. 22. 

How if . . . 

I wake before the time that Romeo 

Come to redeem me? Shak., R. and J., iv. 3. 32. 

That v.'iliant gentleman you redeem’d from prison. 

Flclcher, Ceggais' Rush, iv. 3 
Six thous-and years of fear have made you that 
I'lom which I would redeem you. 

Tennyson, Princess, iv. 

5. In thcoh, to deliver from sin and spiritual 
deatli Ij.v means of a sacrifice offered for the 
siuncr. See redemption (c). 

I learn to believe in . . . God the Son, who hath re- 
deemed me, and all mankind. 

Rook of Common Prayer, Catechism. 

Clirlst hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, be- 
ing made a curse for us. Gal. ill. 13. 

6. To perform or fulfil, as a promise; make 
good by performance : as, to redeem an obliga- 
tion. 

Had he lived, I doubt not that he would have redeemed 
the i-are promise of his earlier years. 

0. ir. Holmes, Old Vol. of Life, p. CO. 
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7. To make amends for; atone for; compen- 
sate for. 

This feather stirs ; she lives ; if it be so. 

It is a chance which docs redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. Shak., Lear, v. 3. 2CC. 

You have shewn much worth this day, redeem'd much 
en“or. Fletcher, Bonduen, v, 5. 

Passages of considerable beauty, especially in the last 
two acts, frequently occur; but there is nothing to redeem 
the absurdity of the plot. 

Gifford, lilt, to Ford's Plays, p. xxii. 
To redeem defeat by new thought, by firm action, that 
is not easy. Fmerson, Success. 

Detect at least 

A touch of wolf in wliat showed whitest sheep, 

A cross of sheep redeeming the whole w'olf. 

Browning, Ring and Book, I. 27. 

8. To improve, or employ to the best ndvau- 
tiige. 

Redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 

Eph. v. 16. 

lie (Voltaire) woiked, not by faith, but by sight, in the 
present moment, but nitli indefatigable energy, redeem- 
ing the time. J. F Clarke, Self-Cultuic, p. 78. 

9t. To restore; revive. 

Hoc wyll redeme our deadly drowping state. 

Gascoigne, Do Pioftindis, The Auctor. 

redeemability (re-de-ma-bil'i-ti), w. [< redeem- 
ahlv'\r -liij Itcdoemabloness. hup. 

Jhrf. 

redeemable (rCvdo'ma-bl), <t. {(.redeem 4- -able.'] 
1. Capable of being redeemed; admitting of 
riMlcmption. — 2. (’apable of being paid off; 
subject to a right on the part of the debtor to 
discharge, satisfy, recover, or take back by 
payment : as, a redeemable auuuit)'. 

Evciy note issued i'? receivable by any bank for debt 
due, and Is redeemable by the national government In coin 
if tlie local bank sliould fail. Harper's Mag., LXXX. 45b. 

Redeemable rights, in law, those conveyances in prop- 
erty or in securltv wiiich contain a clause whereby the 
gnintor. or any other person therein named, may, on pay- 
ment of a certain sum, redeem the lands or subjects con- 
veyed. 

redeemableness (r6-de'ma-bl-ucs),M. The state 
of being redeemable. Johnson. 
redeemer (ro-de'm6r), n. [< redeon + -erU] 
1. One who* redeems, ransoms, or atones for 
another. See redemption. 

And liU redeemer challeng'd for his foe, 

Because he had not well mnintciiul his right. 

Spemcr, F. {)., II. v. 20. 

Spccificnlly — 2. [cqp.J The Saviour of the 
world, JcMis Clirist. 

The precious image of our dear Redeemer. 

Shak., Rich. HI., li. 1. 123. 
Christian libcrtic purchas’d with the death of our Re- 
deemer. Mition, Eikonoklastes, xiii. 

lly Redeemer and my Lord, 

I bescecl) thcc, I entieat tlice. 

Guide me in each act and word. 

Longfellow, Golden Legend, ii. 
Congregation of the Redeemer, one of ecveml Roman 
Catholic fraternities, the most famous of wlilch is entitled 
the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. See Redemp- 
torist.— Order of the Redeemer, an order of the king- 
dom of Greece, founded in 1834. 
redeeming (re-do'ming), p. a. [Ppr. of redeem.'] 
Saving; making amends; noting what is good 
as exceptional to what is generally bad: as, 
there is not a single redeeminr/ feature in the 
scheme. 

redeemleSS (re-dem'les), a. [< redeem + -less.] 
Incapable of licing redeemed; without redemp- 
tion; irrecoverable; incurable. 

The duke, the hermit. I.odowick, and inyselfe 
Will change his plcasuies into wretched 
And rcdcemelesse misery. 

Tragedy of Hoffman (1031). (Fares.) 

redelt, redelest, «- and v. Obsolete forms of 
riddle^. 

redelet, n. An obsolete form of riddle'^. _ 
redelessf, O. [IME. rcdelcs, rcdlcsy < AS. rKdlcds 
{■= OIIG. rdlilos, MHG. G. ratios = Icel. rddh- 
lan^*i), witliout counsel, unwise, confused, < 
ried, counsel (see rcad^, v.), + -IcdSt E. -less.] 
Without counsel or wisdom; wild. 

For dred" of hire dreni (slie) deulfulli quaked, . . . 

«V rorned than rcdli al redlcs to hurc chapel, 

A godly be-sou.'st God to godc tunie hire swcuen, 

JEiWinm of Palenic (E. E. T. ii.), I. 2\)1&. 

'Sow, Richard tlic redeles, reweth [have pity] on sou-self, 
That lawelcssc leddyn gonre lyf, and gourc peple bothe. 

Richard the Rrdeless(oi\ Skeat), i. 1. 
The opponents of Endwaid . . . dreaded that be would 
“ govern by his own unbridled will,” that lie would he, in 
a word, >vhat they .iftcrwaids c.aUed .Ellielred — a king 
rcdcless, or iinconnsellcd. 

J. Jt. Green, Conq, of England, p. 339. 

redelwer (re-do-liv'er), r. t, [< OF. rcdclivrcr; 
as re- + deliver^.] 1. To deliver back; return 
to the sender ; restore. 
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But at the coming of Cesar, when thinges were altered, 
the Ueduanes had theyr hostages redelivered, theyr old 
alyes and confederaces restored, new brought in by Cesar. 

Golding, tr. of Ccesar, fol. 154. 
Jfy lord, I have remembrances of yours 
That I have longed long to redeliver. 

Shak., Hamlet, iii. 1. 94. 
Having assembled their forces, [they] boldly threatned 
at our Ports to force Smith to redeliver seven Salvages, 
which for their villanies he detained prisoneis. 

Quoted in Capt. John Smith's Works, I. 171. 

2. To deliver again; liberate a second time. 

— 3. To report; repeat. 

Osr. Shall I re-deliver you e'en so? 

Ham. To this elfect, sir, Shak., Hamlet, v. 2. ISO. 

redeliverance (re-de-liv'er-ans), n. [< re- + 
deliverance.] A second deliverance; redeliver}'. 
Imp. Diet. 

redelivery (re-de-liv'er-i), 11 , [< re- + delivenj.] 
The act of delivering back; also, a second de- 
liverance or liberation. 

They did at last procure a sentence for the redelivei'y of 
what had been taken from them. 

Clarendon, Life, an. 1CC5. 

redemand (re-de-mand'), V. i. [< OF. (and F.) 
redemander = Pr. redemandar = It. ridoman- 
dare; as re- + demand, v.] To demand the re- 
turn of; also, to demand a second time. 

Tliey would say, God bath appointed us captains of 
these our bodily forts, which, without treason to that 
majesty, were never to be delivered over till they w’ere 
redemanded. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, iv. 

Our Long-boats, sent to take in fresh Water, were assail’d 
in the Port, and one taken and detain’d : which being re-' 
demanded, answer was made, That neither the Skiff nor 
the Seamen should be restor’d. 

Milton, Letters of State, May, 1658. 
She sang the Bell Song with brilliant effect, and it was 
redemanded. New 'York Tribune, March 8, 1887. 

redemand (re-de-mand'), ’I- {( redemand, v.] 
The repetition of a demand; also, a demand for 
the return of anything. 

redemise (re-df-Tmz')» v. t. [< re- + demise.] 
To demise back; conveyor transfer back, as 
an estate in fee simple, fee tail, for life, or for 
a term of years. 

redemise (re-dc-miz'), ». [< rcdcmisc^ r.] Ke- 
convoyanco; the transfer of an estate back to 
the person wlio has demised it: as, the demise 
and vedcmisc of an estate in fee simple, fee tail, 
or for life or years, by mutual leases, 
redemptible (rf-demp'ti-bl), a. [< L. redemp- 
tus, pp. of rcd'imerc, redeem: see redeem and 
-iblc.] Capable of bcingredeemed; redeemable, 
redemption (re-demp'^iqn), n. [< ME. redemp- 
cion, < OF, redemption^ rcdcmpiiun, F. redemp- 
tion =s Pr. redempeio = Sp. rcdcncion s= Pg. re- 
demp^ao = It. redenzione, < L. rcdemptio{n-), a 
buying back or off, a releasing, ransoming, re- 
dempflon, < redimere, buy back, redeem: see 
redeem. Ci. ransom, a reduced fonn of the same 
word.] Tho act of redeeming, or the state of 
being redeemed; ransom; repurchase; deliver- 
ance; release: as, the redemption of prisoners 
of war, of captured goods, etc. 

But peaceful measures were also employed to procure 
Vno redemption of slaves; and money sometimes accom- 
plished what was vainly attempted by the sword. 

Sumner, Orations, I. 232. 

Such a sacrifice 

Alone the fates can deem a fitting price I 

For thy redemption. 

IViWiam Morris, Earthly Paradise, I. 318. 
Specifically — (a) In law, the recovering or disencumber- 
ing of property by one who bad a right to it subject to 
the encumbrance or defeasible conveyance, ns wliere a 
debtor by paying his debt gets back a pledge or a mort- 
gaged estate ; also, tho right of redeeming and reentering. 
(&) In com., pajincnt to the holders by the issuer of notes, 
bills, or other evidences of debt, (c) In t/icof., deliverance 
from sin and its consequences by the obedience and sacri- 
fice of t’lirist the Redeemer. The word redemption pre- 
supposes that man is in a state of bondage to the powers 
of evil — either spiritual powers external to himself, or evil 
passions and propensities within himself, or both — and 
that he can be delivered from them only by the sacrifice and 
sufTei ing of another. This suffering is rcgai ded as the price 
or ransom paid to redeem tho captive. Thus, redemption is 
substantially oquivalentto salvation, but involves the idea 
of a now and additional right over man acquired by God; 
and the doctrine of redemption includes the doctrines of 
atonement, justification, regeneration, and sanctification. 

Tlio Mounte of Caluery, where our Sauyour Criste was 
crueyfyed and sulfred dethe for our ledcwpdon. 

Sir R. Guylforde, Pylgrymage, p. 26. 

Plantagenet, 

Which held thee dearly as his soul’s redemntion. 

Shak., 3 Hen. VI., ii. 1. 102. 

By sin man was principally bound to God, as relates to 
punishment, because he bad principally sinned against 
God; but be was bound to the devil as a tonnentor, to 
wlinm ho was justly delivered by God’s permission; but 
the price of rcdcmjytion ought to be paid to the principal, 
not to the intervening agent, and therefore Christ ex- 
hibited His death as the i)rice of our redemption to God 
the Father for our reconciliation, and not to the devil. 

Ihtrandus, in Owen’s Dogmatic Theology, p. 279. 
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Bretliren of the Redemption of Captives. See Irothcr. 
— Covenant of redemption, in 2\eic J-Jnj. thcol. See 
r&rc»an?.— Equity Of redemption. See equitit. 
redemptionary (re-demp'shon-fi-ri), pi. rc- 
(IrwptionarUs (-riz). [< redemption + 

One who is or may ho redeemed or set at liher- 
ty hy paying a compensation; one who is or 
may be relea'^cd from a bond or obligation by 
fuliilling the stipulated terms or conditions. 

>’one other then such as hauc aduentnred in tlie first 
voyajre, or shall become aduenturers in this supply at 
any time heic-after, are to he admitted in the seid society, 
liuV as TeilcmpUonnriei^, >\ Inch %vill be verj" chargeable. 

Ilalliojt'p Voi/nges, III. 17G. 

redemptionert (ro-derap'slion-6r), n. [< re- 
demption + -crl.] ‘ One who redeemed himself 
or pnreliascd liis release from debt or obliga- 
tion to the master of a ship by his sendees, or 
one whose services wore sold, to pay the ex- 
penses of his passage to America, 

Sometimes they [indented servants] 'were called redemp- 
Hauers, because, by their agreement with the master of 
the vessel, they could redeem themselves from his power 
hy payingtheirpassage. Jefferson, Correspondence, 1. 405. 

Poor wretch! . . . he had to find out what the life of a 
liedemptioncr really was, by bitter experience. 

J. Social Life in Reign of Queen Anne, II. 247. 

redemptiOEist (re-demp'shon-ist), ii. [< re- 
(Icmptirni + -ist.} ' See Trinitarkin. 
redemptive (le-demp'tiv), a. [< L. redemptus, 
pp. of redimere, redeem: see redeem.'] Ee- 
deeming ; serving to redeem. 

The redemiilive and the completive work of ilessiah. 

Schaff, Hist. Christ. Church, L § 83- 

redemptort, redemptourt, ». [< ME. redenq)- 
tour, < OF. redempicur^ vernacularly raembeor, 
raiemheur, F. redempteur ^ Fi\ redempior^ Sp. 
ndentor = It. redentore, < L. redemptorj redeem- 
er, < redimere, pp. redemptus, redeem, etc.: see 
redeem.} A redeemer. 

Record of prophets thou shaltbe rcdemptoiir, 

And singuler repast of everlastyng lyf. 

Candlemas Day, ap. Ilan Kins, i. 23. (Kares.) 

redemptorief, «. [< redemptor 4* -ic.] Re- 

demptory; redemptive, [Rare.] 

Till to her loved sire 

The black-ey'd damsell he resign’d ; no redemtnric hire 
Tooke for her freedome ; not a gift ; but all the ransome 
quit. Chapman, Iliad, i. 

Redemptorist (re-demp'tor-ist), n. [< F. rc- 
demptoristc ; as redemptor + -ist.} A mem- 
ber of a Roman Catholic order founded by 
Alfonso Maria da Liguori of Naples in 173*2. 
The especial object of the order (which is called the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer)ls missionary work 
among the poor. The Redemptorists exist in the United 
States, in several European countries, etc. On account 
of their cooperation with the Jesuits, they have been ex- 
cluded in some countries, as in Germany at the time of the 
KuUurknmpf. Also Ligiiorian, Liguerrist. 
Redemptoristine (re-demp-tg-ris'tin), ii. [< 
J{< demptorist + -ive^.] A mem'bei' of tlie Order 
of the Most Holy Eedeemer, .1 Roman Catholic 
order of cloistered and contemplative nuns, 
founded in connection with the cougi-egation 
of the Redemptorists. 

redemptory (rf-demp'to-ri), «. [< L. redemp- 

tui, pp. of redimere, redeem, etc. : see redeem.] 

1. Sen’ing to redeem ; paid for ransom. 

Omega sings the exequies, 

And Hector’s redemptorie prise. 

Chapman, Iliad, .xxiv., Arg. 

2. Of or pertaining to redemption. 

Clinging to a great, vivifying, redemptorp idea. 

The Century, XXXI. 211. 

redemptourt, «. See redemptor. 
redempturet (rf-demp'tM), n. [< L. rcdcmjj- 
tura, an undert’ahing hy contract, a contract- 
ing, < redimere, contract, hire, redeem: see re- 
deem.] Redemption. 

Thon raoost myide mother and vyrgyn moost pure, 
That barest swete Jhesu, the worldys redcjnpturc. 

Fahyan, Citron,, II., an. 132C. 

redentt, n. Same as redan. 
redented (rf-deu'ted), a. [As redent -h -cd-.] 
Formed like the teeth of a saw; indented, 
redescend (re-de-send'), v. i. [= F. rcdesccndre ; 
as re- -1- descend.] To descend again. Soti'cU. 
redescent (re-de-sent'), n. [< re- -h descent.] 
A descending of falling again. Sir TV. Hamil- 
ton. 

redescribe (re-des-ladh'), v. t. [< re- dcscriVe.] 
To describe a second time ; deseriho again: as, 
Xasna naricn was redcscridcd by Von Tsohudi 
as A', leucorhijnclins. 

redetermine Cre-de-ter'min), t. [< re- de- 
termine.] To determine again. 

The titanium was then . . . redetermined in the solu* 
tion by the calorimetric method. 

Amer. Chem. Jour., X. 3S. 
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redevablet, a. [< F. redcvaVle, < rcdcroir, remain 
in one’s debt, < re-, back, arain, + dcroir, owe, 
be in debt: see diieT, devoir^ Beholden; under 
obligation. 

I must acknowledge my self exceedingly redevahle to 
Fortunes kindnesse (continued he) for addressing roe into 
the company of a roan whose acquaintance I shall be proud 
to purchase. Comical JJhtary of Francion{lGoo). {Fares.') 

redevelop (re-de-vel'up), r. [< re- -b dcrclof).] 
I. inirans. To develop again. 

H. trails. To develop again or a second time; 
speeifieally, in photog., to intensify by a sec- 
ond developing process, 
redevelopment (re-de-vel'up-ment), II. [< rc- 
+ development.] Specifically, in photog., the 
act or process of redeveloping : a form of in- 
tensification in wbicli the negative is bleached 
with euprio or mereurie clilorid and then sub- 
.iected anew to the action of the developer, 
redeye (red'i), n. 1. A cj^rinoid fish, Zeitcis- 
ciis crgthrophthalnms, having a red iris; the 
nidd. — 2. The blue-spotted snnfish, Lepomis 
cgancllns. — 3. The rock-bass, AiiiWgplitds rupcs- 
tris. See cut under roc7.-liass. [Ohio.] — 4. The 
red-eyed vireo or greenlet, Virco olicaccus, hav- 
ing the iris red. See cut under greenlet. — 5. 
A strong and fiery whisky: so called from its 
effect upon the eyes of drinkers. [Low, U. S.] 
red-eyed (rcd'id), a. [= lce\. raitdhcggdhr; as 
red -i- ege -b -cd^.] 1. Having red eyes, the iris 
being of that color: as, the red-eged vireo or 
greenlet or flycatcher, Firco oliraccus. See cut 
under greenlet. — 2. Having a bare red space 
about the eyes, as some birds. — 3. Having con- 
gested eyelids, as after shedding tears — Red- 
eyed pochard. See pochard. 
red-faced (red'fast), a. 1. Having a red face. 
— 2. In ornith,, having the front of the head 
red: as, the red-faced or Pallas’s cormorant, 
P/i a lacrocorax pcrspieilla tits. 
red-fender (rea'fen'^ddr), «. The red-bellied 
salt-water terrapin of the United States, Clirg- 
scnigs ovPscudemgs ruhriventris, also called jiot- 
tcr, rcdbcllg, and slider, it grows much larger than 
the true diamond-back, often attainingalength of eighteen 
or twenty inches, hut the meat is coarse and fishy. Tlie 
market value is much less tlian that of the diamond.back, 
and tills terrapin is much used to adulterate dislics of tlie 
latter. 

red-fighter (red'fi'ter), v. The common bull- 
finch, Pgrrhula vulgaris. See cut under lull- 
finch. 

red-figured (red'fig'urd), a. Bearing or marked 
with red figures : specifically noting the class 
of Greek pottery bearing red figures or orna- 
ment on a solid black ground, which succeeded 
the archaic black-figured pottery about the 
second quarter of the fifth century B. c., and 
includes the vases of the highest artistic typo. 
See vase, aud cuts under Poseidon, jisgktcr, and 
pgxis. 

Cliacliiylion painted none l)utrcd-^' 7 wr<rd vases, "but lie 
is one of the earliest masters of the style, aud must be 
placed early in tlie fifth century. 

Harrison Verrall, Ancient Athens, p. cxL 

redfin (I'ed'fm), 1. Tho red-daco, Isoiropis 
majatops, [U. S.] — 2. The common yellow 
perch of the United States, Vcrca Jlavescens. 
Also ycUowfin, [Southern U. S.] — 3. The red- 
dish, DhwmaiichtJnjs or JBrosmojthijcis margina- 
tnso [California.] — 4. The cyprinoid fish Nb- 
iropis or Lythrurns aniens. 
redfish (red'fish), «. 1. The hlue-hached sal- 
mon, Oncorhynchns nerJea. [Idaho.] — 2. The 
red perch or rose-fish, SeVastes marmvs or vi- 
vipariis. — 3. The lahroid fish Trochocopus or 
Pimclometopon jmlchcr; the fathead. See cut 
-andev fathead. [Pacific coast, U. S.] — 4. The 
red-drum, Scisena ocellata or Scifenops occllatus; 



the southern red-horse. [Florida and Gulf 
Coast.] — 5. A preparation of fish, veiy popular 
among the Malays. After the heads have been re- 
moved, the fish are cleaned, salted in the proportion of 
one part salt to eight parts of fish, and deposited in flat, 
glazed eai'then vessels, in which tliey are for three days 
submitted to the pressure of stones placed on thin boards 
or dried plantain-leaves. The fish are next freed from 
salt and saturated with vinegar of cocoa-palm toddy, after 
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which powdered ginger, black pepper, lirniuiy, .and pow. 
dered red rice are. added. 'Ilie aacliory (SUlqthonte or 
EngrauUs) is tlie most esteemed constituent, lint otlar 
fishes are used in tlie same way. The prep.'iratioii is al=o 
called Jfalncca fsh. Cantor. 

red-footed (red'fut‘'efi),«. Having red feet : a?, 
the red-footed dom-ouconli.Xgctqiitliccii'i rnfip' s. 
-Red-footed falcon. Sco/alcan. 
redgOUndt, ». [Also redgown (and. b.v furtlicr 
corruption, red-gum, q. v.), early mod. E. nrd 
gotindc; < ME. rcdgoirnd, radcgoundc. < ndr, 
red, + goirndc, < AS. gund (= OHG. gund, 
gunt), matter, pus, virus: see rcdT and goiindt.] 
A corruption of red-gum-. [Prov. Eng.] 

Feed goundc, Bteknesse of cliyldren. PaUgraee. 

red-green (rcd'gren), a. Of a reddisb-gi'ccii 
color: as, the red-green carpet (a British moth). 
— Red-green blindness, a form of color-hlimlncss in 
which tlicre is inability to recognize either file red of the 
spectrum or the complementary color bluisli.green — tlie 
former appearing lilackish-giay and tlie latter whitish- 
gray. Also c.alled anerythrohlepsia, anerythropsia. 
redgullet (red'guFet), n. Same as redmoulh. 
red-gliml (recl'^im), n. [< m/l -b gum".] 1. 
A disease of grain : same as rust. [Pi-ov. Eng.] 
— 2. The resinous product of several eueal.vpts; 
Australian kino. — 3. A red-gum tree. — 4. Sec 
Liquidamhar, 1.— Red-gum tree, one of several spe- 
cies of Eucalyptus — E. resuiffcra, E. calophylla, E. tcrcli- 
cornis, E. rostrata, and others : so named from tlie red gum 
which they exude. E. resinifera, next to the hlue-gum, is 
most frequently planted in Europe for sanitary purposes. 
E. rostrata is exceptionally 200 feet higii, ami its timber is 
one of the best of eucalyptus woods, being heavj', liard, 
and strong, and very dui-able in all situations. It is em- 
ployed tor railway-ties, piles, many ship-building pur- 
poses, etc. 

red-gum® (red'gum), it. [A corruption of red- 
gound, q. v.] An unimportant red papular 
eruption of infants. Also called gum-rash and 
strojiliulus. 

Tlieir iieads are iiid with skalls. 

Their Limbs with Fed‘yums. 

Sylvester, tr. of Du Bartas’s Weeks, ii.. The Furies. 

I found Cliarlotte quite in a fnss nliont tlie child : she 
was sure it was very ill : it cried and fretted, and was all 
over pimples. So I looked at it directly, ami “Lord 1 my 
dear,” says I, “it is notliing in the world but tlie red-gum. 

Jane Austen, Sense and Sensibility, xx.xvii. 

red-haired (red ' hard), a. [= Icel. raudh- 
hterdhr; as rcdi -b hair + -ed-.] Having red 
or reddish hair. 

red-hand (ved'hand), a. Same ns red-handed. 
red-handed (red'han''''detl), a. M’ith red or 
bloody hands; hence, in the very act, as if with 
red or bloody hands : said originally of a per- 
son taken in the act of homicide, but extended 
figuratively to one caught in tlie pei’petration 
of any crime : generally in the phrase to he taVen 
red-handed. 

I was puslied over by Fumblechook, e.\actly as it I had 
tliat moment picked a pocket, or fired a rick ; indeed it was 
tile general impression in court that I had been tahau 
red-handed; lor as Fumblechook shoved me before liim 
througli the crowd I iieard some people sa)’, “Wliat's lie 
done?" and others, “He’s a young ’un too.' 

Dickens, Great E,xpectations, xiii. 

redhead (red'hed), n, [< retlT -b head, ii.] 1. 
A person having red hair. — 2. A red-headed 
duck, the pochard, Fuligula or PEthgia ferina, a 
common bird of Europe, a variety of which 
bears the same name in America and is called 
more fully red-headed dud;, rcd-hcaded raft- 
duel;, red-headed hroadbill, also gragbacl', TVash- 
ington canvasbach, and Avierican pochard, in 
the male the liead is of a briglit chestmit-red witli coppery 
or bronzy reflection. It is n near relative of the canvas- 
back, for wliioli it is Eonictimes sold, and is much esteemed 
tor the table. See pochard. 

3. The red-headed woodpecker, Melanerpcs 
ergthrocephalus. See cut under ildanetpes. — 

4. A tropical milkweed, Asclcqiias Curassarica, 
with umbels of bright-red flowers. The root and 
tlie expressed juice are emetic, or in smaller doses catliar- 
tic. Also called blood-Jtoiver and bastard ipecacuanha. 
[West Indies.] 

red-headed (red'hed^ed), a. 1. Having red 
hair, as a person. — 2. Having a red head, as 
a bird: as, the red-headed woodpecker, Mcla- 
nerpes ergthrocephalus. See out under Melaner- 
yici.— Red-headed curre, duck, pochard, poker, 
raft-duck, or widgeon. Same as redhead, 2.— Red- 
headed finch or linnet, the redpoll, — Red-headed 
smew, the female smew or white nun, MergcUus albellus. 
— Red-headed teal. Same as greemving. 
redMbition (red-hi-bisb'on), n. [=F. redhi- 
bition = Sp. redhibicion = Pg. redhibiguo = It. 
redibhione, < L. redhibitio(n-), a taking back, 
the giving or receiving back of a damaged ar- 
ticle sold, < redhibere, give back, return, < red-, 
back, -b habere, have: see habit.] In laiv, an 
action by a buyer to annul the sale of a mov- 
able and oblige the seller to take it back be- 
cause of a defect or of some deceit. Also rc- 
hibition. 
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redhibitory (red-bib'i-to-ri), a. [= OP. red- 
JiWitoirc, F. rcd1iibitoirc = Sp. Pg. rcdliihitorio = 
'It. redibitorio, < LL. rcditibitorius, < L. rcdlnberc, 
give back, return: see redhibition.] In law, 
pertaining to redhibition. Also rchibitory. 
redhorn (red'horn), ». An insect of the fam- 
ily Shodoccridic. 

red-horse (rcd'liors), n. 1. The common 
white or lake sucker, a catostomoid fish, Moxo- 
sloma macrolcpidotiim, or any other of the 
same genus; a stone-roller or white mullet. 
The golden red-horse is J/. aurcohim. The 
long-tailed red-horse is il. anisuriim. — 2. The 
red-drum, ISciieiiops oceiiatus. See cut under 
redfish. [Florida and Gulf State.s.] 
red-hot (red'hot), a. 1. Red with he.at; heat- 
ed to redness: as, red-hot iron; red-hot baUs. 
Hence — 2. Extreme; violent; ardent: as, a 
red-hot politic.al speech. [Slang.] -Eed-hot 
poker. Same as tomc-yloirer.— Red-hot shot, camion- 
balls heated to redness and fired at shippin", raapazines, 
wooden buildings, etc., to combine destruction by tire witli 
battering by concussion. 

red-humped (red'humpt), a. Having a red 
hump: noting a bombyeid moth of the genus 
iNbtodonta : as, the rcd-hunqicd prominent, -V. 
concinnei. See cut under yotodonta. 
redit, o. A Middle English form of rendy. 
redia (re'di-ii), u.; pi. rediee (-6). [NL., so 

called after Itcdi, an It,alian naturalist.] The 
second larval stage of some tluke-worms or 
jTVcHinfodo, as Histowu, intervening between the 
condition of the ciliated embryo and the more 
advanced form known as cerceirio. A redia is a 
sporocyst, containing the perms of other redi.'c. which 
eventu.ally develop into eercaria:. Tlie redia of Didoinn 
is also known as l-itiy's ycUmr xconit. See eercaria (ivith 
cut) and Pieloma. 

From each ovum [of Dirtoina] issues a ciliated larva, 
showing the rudiments of ... a liedia. The perfect 
jtedia . , . bursts, and these new zoolds [cercariai] are set 
free. . . , Several generations of licdirr may intervene 
between the third and fourtli stapes ; or tlie mature ani- 
mal may appear at the close of tliis stage, having under- 
gone no Ccicarian metamorphosis. 

Iltixley, Amt, Invert., p. 180. 

redient (re'di-ent). «. [< L. redieii(t-).c, ppr. of 
redire, go baeJi, return, < red-, back, + ire, go: 
see tVe;d,] Returning. E. IT. Smith. [Rare.] 
redifferentiate (re-dif-c-rcu'shi-at), r. i. [< rc- 
-t- dUl’crcntiatc,'] To diiferentiato a dilTeroutial 
or dmerential coefnciciit. 
redifferentiation (rc-dif-c-rcu-slii-a'shon), n. 
[< re- -i- differentiation.'] "The diflereutiatiou 
of n result of diflerentiution. 
redigest (re-di-je.st'). t. [< re- + diyest, r.] 
To digest or reduce to form a second time, 
redingkingt, «. [ME. redynyhynyc, prob. erro- 
neously for *rcdyne/ynyc, lit. ‘riding-man,’ < 
"redyny. for ridyn'ej, ridiny, -h -ynye, E. -inyS, in- 
dicating a dependent. C'f. AS. rddcniht, E. as if 
' roadhniyht, one oi “certain soruitours who held 
their lands by seruing their lord on horseback ” 
(Minsheu, under rodUniyhts, rndhniyhts).] One 
of a class of feudal retainers; a lackey, 
r.cynald the reue, and rcdynyhjnycs menye, 

Muiule the mylnere, and meny mo othcrc. 

Piers Plmrman (C), iii. 112, 

redingote (roeVing-got), u. [= Sp. rcdbigotc, 
< F. redingote, a corruption of E. riding-coat.'^ 
1. A double-breasted outside coat with long 
plain skirts not cut away at the front, — 2. A 
similar ganuent for women, worn cither as a 
wraj) or ns part of the house dress, frcfiueiitly 
cut away at the front. 

The exi'?tinjr re(Un<jote, which has been fashf-iiinble for 
the last few years, and Is bh'lily popular Just now. Is a 
garment of silk, plush, or cloth, cut somewhat after the 
manner of a pentleinan’s tail-coat, riclily trimmed, and 
adorned «ith vtiy large buttons. 

Fortnifjhthj Ilev., K. S., XLII. 287. 

redingtonite (red'ing-fon-it), «. [< Eedinyton 
-f -itc-.] -V hydrous chromium sulphate, oe- 
enn'ing in fibrous masses having a pale-pur- 
ple color. It is found at the Redington mine, 
Knoxville district, California, 
red-ink plant. See Phytolaeca. 
redintegrate (re-din'to-gifit), v. /.; pret. and 
pp. redinicyrated, ppr. rcdintcyratiny. [< L. 
redintegratn.'!, pp. of rcdintcgrarc (> It. redintc- 
yrarc = Pg. rcdinieyriir), restore, make whole 
again, < red-, again, + intcgrarc, make whole: 
see intcyraic. Of. rcintcyraic.] Tohringhack 
to an iiitegi-al condition ; reeomhino or recon- 
struct; renew; restore to a perfect state. 
P.cdinteyrttte the fame first of your house, 

Ifestorc your ladyship's quiet, 

li, Jonson, Stagnetick Lady, iv, 2, 

Christendom should lie no longer rent in pieces, hut 
would he redintegrated in a new pentccost. 

Jer. Tatjlor, tVorks (ed. 1835), II, 30t. 
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Cut off the legs, the tail, the jaws [of the newtl, sepa- 
rately or all together, and . . . these parts not only grow 
again, hut the redintegrated limb is formed on the same 
type as' those wliicll were lost, 

Huxley, Lay Sermons, p. 201. 

redintegrate (re-din'te-grat), a. [< redinte- 
grate, v.] Renewed; restored to wholeness or 
a perfect state. 

The Ignorances and prevarications and partial aboli- 
tions of the natural law might be cured and restored, and 
by tbc dispersion of piejudices the state of natural reason 
be redintegrate. Jer. Taylor^ Great Exemplar, i’ref., p. 11. 

redintegration (re-din-te-gra'sliou), n. [< F. 
redintegration = Pg. redintegraguo =z It. redin- 
icgrazionCy < L. Tcdintegratio{n-), restoration, 
renewal, < rcdintcgrai'c, pp. redintegratus, re- 
store, renew: scq redintegrate. Cf. reintegra- 
tion.'] 1 . The act or process of redintegi'ating ; 
recombination, restoration, or reconstruction; 
restoration to a wliole or sound state. 

Let us all study first the redintegration of that body of 
which Christ Jesus hath declared himself to be the head. 

Donne, Seinions, xxii. 

This redintegration, or renew ing of us into the first con- 
dition, is . . . called repentance. 

Jer. Taylor, Works (ed. 1835), 1. 181. 

They . . , absurdly commemorated the redintegration 
of his natuial body by mutilating and dividing his mysti- 
cal. Decay of Christian Piety, 

2. In chon., tlio restoration of anj' mixed body 
or matter to its former nature and constitution. 
— 3. In psgchol.y the law that those elements 
which liavo previoii«ily been combined as parts 
of a single mental state tend to recall or sug- 
gest one another — a terra adopted by many 
psychologists to express phenomena of mental 
association. 

redirect (re-di-rekt'), V. f. {_< re- direct.] To 
direct again or anew: as, the parcel was sent 
to Boston and there redirected to Cambridge, 
redirect (re-di-rekt'), a. [< re- + direct.] 
Direct a second time: used only in the legal 
phrase redirect examination (which see, under 
examination, 2). 

redishurse (re-dis-bc‘rs'), v. t. [Eaidy mod. E. 
also redishourse; < re- + disbnrae.] To repay 
or refund. 

But when the floud Is siicnt, then backe againe, 
liis borrowed waters forst to redbhourec, 
lie sends the sea his ow'nc with double gaine, 

And tribute eke witliall, as to hh Soveraine. 

Spenser, F. Q., IV. ill. 27. 

rediscover (re-dis-kuv'iu*), r. t. [< re- + dis- 
cover.] To discover again or afresh, 
rediscovery (re-dis-kuv'er*i), n. [< re- + dis- 
covery.] A discovering again or afresh: as, 
the rediscovery of Encke’s comet, 
redispose (re-<lis-p6z')» i’- + dhposc.] 

To dispose or ad.iust again, 
redisposition (re-dis-po-zisU'on), «. [< redis- 
pose + -ition.] The act or process of redis- 
posing; a disposing afresh or anew; a rear- 
rangement. 

redisseize (re-dis-sez'), v. t. [< rc- + disseize.] 
In law, to disseize anew or a second time, 
redisseizin (re-dis-se'zin), v. [< rc- + dis- 
seizin.] In law, a writ to recover seizin of 
lands or tenements against a rcdisscizor. 
redisseizor (re-dis-se'zor), n. [< re- H- dis- 
seizor.] A person who disseizes lands or tene- 
ments a second time, or after a recovery of the 
same from him in an action of novel disseizin, 
redissolution (re-dis-O-lu'shon), «. [< rc- + 

dissolution.] A dissolving again or anew; a 
second dissolution. 

After the protoplasm in a tentacle has been aggregated, 
its redissolution ahvnys beirhis in the lower part. 

Darivin, Insectiv. Tlanta, p. 243. 

redissolve (re-di-zolv'), v. t. [= F, redissoudre; 
as rc- + dissolve.] To dissolve again. 

Tlie protoplasm last aggregated Is first rcdissolved, 

Daricin, Insectiv, Plants, p. 243. 

redistribute (re-dis-trib'ut), u. t. [< rc- + dis- 
irihutc, Cf. F. redistrihner, redistribute.] To 
distribute again; deal back: apportion afresh, 
redistribution (rd-dis-tri-bu'shpn), «, [= F. 

redistribution ; as re- + distribution,] A dealing 
back; a second or new cbstribiition. 

A state of raised molecular vibration is favourable to 
those of matter and motion wliich consti- 
tute Evolution. //. Silencer, Prin, of Diol., § lb. 

We have said that in our opinion the redistrihution of 
seats [see the phrase below] formed an essential part of 
refonii. Gladstone. 

Redistribution of Seats Act, an English statute of 183.") 
(48 and 49 Viet., c. 2.3) making extensive changes in the 
subdivision of tlie countiy Into districts entitled to elect 
members of Parliament, mostly with the object of equal- 
izing tliem as regards the number of electors. 
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redistrict (re-dis'trikt), v. [< rc- -f district.] 
To divide or apporiion again, as a State, into 
districts or other electoral units. [U. S.] 
redistricting (re-dis'trik-ting), n. [Verbal n. 
of rcdistrict, r.] The act or practice of rear- 
ranging (a State or other teiTitory) into new 
electoral districts. [U. S.] 
redition (re-dish'on), n. [< L. reditio{n-), a re- 
turning, going or coming back, < redire, pp. rc- 
ditiis, go or come back, return: see redient.] 
The act of going back; retuim. [Rare.] 

Address suite to my mother, that her meane 
May make the day of your redition seene. 

Chapman, Odyssey, vL 

redivide (re-di-vid'), tJ. #. \(.rc--¥ divide.] To 

divide again. 

redivivedt (red-i-vivdO, a. [< L. redivivus, liv- 
ing again (see redivivus), + -ed^.] Made to 
live again; revived. 

Xew’-devised or redivived errours of opinion. 

Bp. Hall, Revelation Unrevealed, § 11, 

redivivus (red-i-vi'vus), a. [L., living again, 

< rcd-{f-), again, + living: see vivid. Cf. 
revive,] Alive again; renewed; restored. 

The Napoleonic empire redivimis. 

G. \y. Curtis, Potiphai’ Papers. 

redknees (red'nez), n. The water-pepper, 
Polygonum JJydropipcr. [Prov. Eng.] 
red-lac (red'lak), n. The Japan wax-tree, Pints 
succedanea. See wax-tree. 
red-legged (red'leg'-'ed or -logd), a. Having red. 
legs or feet, as a bird: specifically noting sev- 
eral birds. — Red-legged crow. See crOTi»'^.— Red- 
legged gull, tlie black-headed gull, Chroieocephalus ridi- 
hundus. [Local, British.] — Red-legged ham-beetle. 
See /mm-tcri/c.— Red-legged Idttiwake, Bissa Urevi- 
rostns, a tliree-tocd gull of the North Pacific, having 
coral-red legs.— Red-legged mew. Same as redshank, 3. 
—Red-legged partridge, Caccahis nefa.— Red-legged 
plover. See plover. 

redlegs(red'legz),«. 1. In ornith.: {a) The red- 
legged partridge, {b) The red-legged plover 
or turnstone, Strepsilas interpres, [Massachu- 
setts.] (c) The purple sandpiper, Tringa mari- 
tima. [Caermarthen.] (d) The redshank. — 
2, In bot, the bistort, Polygonum Bistorta, so 
named from the redness of its stems. ^ The 
name is applied also to some other species of 
Polygonum. [Prov. Eng.] 
redlest, a. Seorcdelcss. 
red-letier (ved'let^fer), a. Having red letters ; 
marked by red letters.— Red-letter day. (a) Bccles , 
one of the more important churcli festivals : so called be- 
cause formerly marked in the calendar of the Book of 
Common lYayer (as still in some copies, and in Roman 
Catholic missals and breviaries) by red-letter characters. 
Only the red-letter days have special services provided for 
them in the rmycr-book. Opposed to black-letter day. 

The Calendar was crowded with lied-Letter Days, nom- 
inally indeed consecrated to Saints ; but which, by the en- 
couragement of Idleness and Dissipation of Manners, gave 
ever)’ kind of countenance to Sinners. 

Bourne's Poj). Aniiq. (1777), p. viil. 

The red-letter days now become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead-letter days. Lamb, Oxford in the Vacation. 
Hence— (6) A fortunate or auspicious day. 

It is the old girl's birthday ; and that is the greatest holi- 
day anil reddcst-leitcr day in Mr. Bagnet’s calendar. 

Dickens, Bleak House, xlix. 

redlichet, adv, A Middle Eugli&hform of rathly. 
red-litten (red'lit'^n), a. [< red^ + lit, pp. of 
lighf^, ‘"litten, au extended form with suffix -c»i, 
after the analogy of hidden.] Exhibiting a red 
light or illumination. [Rare.] 

And travellers, now, within that valley, 

Tlirough the rcd-litlen w indows see 
Vast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discoidant melody. 

Poe, Haunted Palace, 
red-looked (red'lukt), a. Having a red look; 
causing or indicated by a red face. [Rare.] 
Let my tongue blister, 

And never to my red-look'd anger be 

The trumpet any more. Shak., W. T., ii. 2. 34. 

red-louse (red'lous), n. See lousc'^ {i). 
redly (red'li), adv, [< red"^ + '^’^ith red- 

ness ; with a red color or glow, 
red-mad (red'mad), a. [< rcrfl + mad'^. Cf, 
redwood^.] Quite mad. HalUwoll. [Prov. Eng.] 
redman (red'man), ?t.; pi. redmen (-men). A 
holocentroid fisli, Holocentnis a<!Ccn<iionis, of a 
brilliant reddish color. [St. Thomas, W* ^-1 
red-metal (red'met"al), n. A name given to 
several metallic compounds, mostly alloys of 
copper, used in modern silvei’ware ; also, a 
Jajianeso alloy much used iii decorative metal- 
work. 

red-morocco (red'mo-rok'6), n. The plant 
pliensant’s-eyo, Adonis autumnalis : so called 
from its red iietals. 
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It is one of those plants which are annually cried about 
our streets under the name Red Morocco. 

Gurtis, Flora Londinensis. 

redmouth (rcd'mouth), n. and a, I. n. A fish 
of the gemis H{cmulon {or Diahasis); a grunt. 
Also called rcdguUct. See Hicmulonj and cut 
under gnint 

II. a. Having a red mouth or lips; red- 
mouthed: as, the redmouth bufTalo-fish, Ictiohus 
huhahts. V. S. Jordan. 

red-necked (I’ed'nekt), a. Having a red neck. 
-Red-necked footman, Lithosia rxtbricollis, a British 
moth.— Red-necked grebe, Podicep^ u^seigem or P. 
ruhricoUis, one of the largest species of the family.— Red- 
necked phalarope, Lobipcs hyperborem, the noi-thcrn 
phalarope. 

redness (red'nes), n. [< ME. rednesses rednes, 

< AS. reddness, rcddmjsSi reddnes^ redness, < 
red: see m?i.] The quality of being red; a 
red color. 

There was a pretty in hts lip. 

Shak., As yon Like it, iil. B. 120. 

red-nose (red'noz), Same as red-nosed. 

The red-nose innkeeper of Daventr}*. 

Shak., 1 nen. IV., iv. 2. 51. 

red-nosed (red'iiozd), rr. 1. Having a red nose, 
as a toper.— 2. HaWngaredbeak: as, the m/- 
nosed auklct, SimorJiijnchus 2 )ygm{eus^ also called 
whi.Jccrcd aiddct. 

redo (re-do'), v. t. [< rc- + do^.] To do over 
again. 

Prodigality and luxurj* arc no new crimes, and . . . wc 
doe but rc-doe old vices. Sandys, Travniles, p. 201. 

red-oak (red'ok), ». 1. An onk-treo, Qucrciis 
ruhroy common in eastern North America, 
there extending fiu-thor north than any other 
speeio.'s. Its height is from 70 to 00 feet. Its wood Is 
of a light-brown or red color, heavy, hard, strong, and 
coarse-grained, now much employed for clapboards and 
cooperage, and to some extent for inside finish A Tc.van 
variety is smaller, i>ith the wood much closer-grained. 
Also black-oak. 

2. Anothoi' American species, Q. falcntn, tlio 
SpanisU oak. See fspainsh. 
reaolence (red '6 -lens), ji. [OF. rcdolcticc, < 
ntloicnt, redolent: see I'cdolciit.} Tlie state o( 
Iteing redolent; sweetness of scent; fragrance; 
perfume. 

W e have all the redolence o( tlic perfumes wc hum upon 
Ins altars. 

- Syn. See mirft. 

redolency (red'o-len-si), ». [As redolence (see 
-ri/).] Same ns reelolciiec. 

Hicir flowers attract spUlcrs with their rcdoteneij. 

Mortimer. 

redolent (red'o-lent), n. [< ME. redolent, < OF. 
redutent = It. rccl'otcnic, < L. rcdotcn{t-)s, ppr. of 
I cdolt re (> It. rcdotcrc, OF. rcdoler), emit odor, 
be redolent, < red-, again, + otcrc, be odorous: 
see iilid.2 Having or diffusing a sweet scent ; 
giving out an odor; odorous; smelling; fra- 
grant: often with of. 

In this grauc full derke nowc is Iicr howrc. 

That by her lyfe uas sweete nud redolent. 

raojian, Chron , I. ec.\.v\viil. 

Tliy love e-vccUs tlie joy oE wine ; 
ally odours, O how redolent ' 

Sandits, raraphrase of Sonp of Solomon, i. 

Gales . . . redolent of joy and yontli. 

Gram Prospect of fjton Collcpc. 

redolently (rcd'o-lent-li), tide. In a redolent 
manner; fragrantly. 

redondilla (red-on-de'lyil), n. [< Sp. rcdondillet 
(=Pg. mfondif/in), a roundel or roundelay, dim. 
of redondu, round, < L. rotiindiis, round: see 
rotund, and cf. round, roundel, roundelay, ron- 
deoii.] A form of versification formerly used 
in tlie soutli of Europe, consisting of a union 
of versos of four, six, and eight syllables, of 
wliieli generally the first rimed with the fonrtli 
and tlic second with the third. At a later period 
1 erses of six and cipht syllables in ceiieral, in Spanish and 
Portiiptlese poetry, were c.allcd redondillae. olietlier they 
iii.ide pel feet limes or assonances only. Tiiese became 
coiiiiiioii ill the dramatic poetry of Spain, 
redorse (re-dors'), n. [A reduction of reredorse, 
as if < rc- -f dojwi.] The back or reverse 
side of a dorsal or dorse. See tjuotatioii uuder 
f/oiSfi, 2. 

redoss (re-Jos'), n. Same as redorse, 
redouble (ro-dub'l), r. [< OF. (and P.) redonhter 
= Sp. re dnb'lar ^Vg. redohrar = \t. reiddopineirc, 

< JIL. rcdnplicierc, redouble, double, < L, re-, 
again. -1- diepticeirc, double; see etonbtc, r, Cf. 
rednpliceefe,'] I. trrens. 1. To double again or 
repeatedly; multiply; rcjieat often. 

So they 

Doubly redoubted strokes upon tlie foe. 

Stent., Machctli, 1. 2. 38. 
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Often tjancs the omittynge of correction redouUeth a 
trespace. Sir T. £lyot. The Governour, iii. 21. 

2. To increase by repeated or continued addi- 
tions. 

And JEtna rages with redoubled heat. 

Addison, tr. of Ovid's Metamorph. 
Each new loss redoubles all the old. 

Loicett, Itightwatches. 

3t. To repe.at in return. 

So ended she; and all the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong. Spenser. 
Redoubled Interval, in music, same as compound inter- 
val. See interval, 5. 

II. intrnns. To become twice as much; be 
repeated; become greatly or repeatedly in- 
creased. 

Envy ever redoubtetk from speech and fame. 

Bacon, Envy (cd. 18ST), p. 22. 
Peal upon peal rcdoubliny all around. 

Coieper, Truth, 1. 240, 

redoubtl (re-dout'), r. t. [< JIE. redouten, re- 
dowlcu, < OF. redoutcr,rcdotcr, redutcr, later re- 
douhler, F. redonler (=Pr. redoptar = lt. ridot- 
iarc), fear, < rc- -1- dottier, fear: sec dotibi, r.] 

1. To fear; dread. [Obsolete or archaic.] 
Shohle I thanne redoiete my blame? 

Cbauccr, Boethius, i. prose 3. 
The more superstitious crossed themselves on my ap- 
proach ; ... it began at Icngtii to dawn upon mo that if 
1 was tlms redoubted it was because I had stayed nt the 
residcncia. It, L. Stecenson, Olalla. 

2f. To venerate; honor. 

Sliolde tliilke honour maken liym worshipful and rc. 
doieted of stnmnge folk? Cltauccr, Boethius, iii. prose 4. 

redoubt^, «. See redout-. 
redoubtable (re-dou'ta-bl), a. [Also rcdotiia- 
hte; < ME. rcd6ulabtc, 'rcdowtahle, < OF. rcelou- 
Uebte, redotahte, later redoubtable, F. redouta- 
bte (= Pr. rcdopfahle), feared, redoubtable, < 
redeiulcr, rcdotibicr, fear; see rcdoiibtl.] 1. 
That is to be dreaded; formidable; terrible: 
as. a redoubtable bero; bcncc, valiant: often 
used in irony or burlesque. 

1 lie queen growing more redoieblabte and famous by the 
Overthrow of the lleet of Eighty eight. 

Uoirett, Letters, I. vi. 3. 

The enterprising Mr. Lintot, the reeloubtablc riv.al of Mr. 
Tuiisoii, ov ertook me. Pope, To Earl of Burlington, 17)6. 
Tilts is a tough point, shrewd, reeloubtablc; 

Because wc have to supplicate the judge 
Shall overlook wioiig done the Judgmoiit-scat. 

Brotening, Ring and Book, II. 101. 

21. Worthy of reverence. 

ItedoiclaUe by honour and strong of power. 

Cltattcer, Boethius, iv. prose 6. 

redoubted (re-don'ted), p. a, [5IE. redouied; 
< rceltniblt -1^ -ed-.] Dreaded; foi-midablo; 
honored or rcspeeted on account of prowess; 
valiant ; redoubtable. 

Lord regent mid retlottbted Burgundy. 

SI, at.. 1 lien, n., 11. 1. 8. 

redoubtingt (re-dou'tiug), «. [ME. rceloutyuej; 
verbal ii. of rceloubtt, r.] Honor; reverence; 
celebration. 

With soljl pencil depeynted was this storie 
In redottiutta ot Mars and of his glorle. 

Cltattcer, Knight's Talc, 1. 1102. 

redound (rtMlound'). r. i. [< OF. redonder, ren- 
douder, F. rrdouder, ridondcr rrdontlar = 
Sp. Pg. rcdimdar = It. ridondtirc, < L. redttu- 
dare, overflow, abound, < red-, again, back, -h 
ttndarc, surge, How, abound, < iiiit/n, a wave: 
see red- and ouud, and cf. aboiiud, surround. Cf. 
rrcliindant.] It. To overflow; bo redundant; 
be in excess; remain over and above. 

For every tlrnm of liony therein fonml 
A pouml of gall doth over It redound. 

Siien^cr, F. Q., IV. 1. 

Tlic pales wide open stood, . . , and, like a furnace mouth, 
Cast forth redoundinn smoke and ruddy flame. 

Maton, V. L., ii. SSO. 

2. To be sent, rolled, or driven back; roll or 
flow back, as a wave; rebound. 

Indeed, I never yet took box o’ th* car, 

But It redounded, I must needs say so. 

Plclehcr {and another':), ^Jeo Valour, iv. 1, 
The evil, soon 

Dri\ en hack, redounded ns n flood on those 
From whom U spning. Milton, V, L., vil. 57. 

3. To conduce; result; turn out; liave effect. 

I ■will, my lonl; ami doiiht not so to deal 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 

Shak., 2 Hen. VI., iv. 0. 47. 

AVliencver he imagines the smallest advantage will re- 
dound to one of Ills foot-boys by any new oppression of 
me and my whole family and estate, he never disputeth 
it a moment. Strlfl, Story of the Injiued Lndy. 

lie thinks jtu'ill redound to his reputation. 

Ooldsmilh, Criticisms. 
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redoimd (re-dound'), n. [< redound, r.] 1. 
The coming back, as of consequence or effect; 
result; reflection; return. * 

Not witliout redound 
Of use and glor>' to yourselves ye come, 

The flrst-fruits of the stranger. 

Tennyson, Princess, ii, 

2. Eeverboration ; echo. [Rare.] Diet. 

redouudingt (rf-doun'ding), n. [Verbal n. of 
redound, v.'] lieverberation ; resounding. 

Such as were next to the ahby herde clerely the rc- 
doundynye of the Kaueroyse, for, as they went, their har- 
neys clatteredde and made some noyse. 

Berners, tr, of Froissart’s Cliron., I. clxxxv. 

redourt, reddouri, ■«. [< ME. redour, redur, 

also raddour, rcdtlour, redditr, < OP. rador, ra- 
dour, radetir, violence, rapidity, < radc, < L. 
rapidtis, rapid (see rapid)', prob. confused also 
with raidoiir, raitleur, roidcur, stiffness, < L. ri- 
pidits, stiff, rigid: see rigid.'] Violence; rough- 
ness. 

Eis londes, his legemcn, out of lyue broght ; 

His Blister into serunge it to syii put; 

Anil other redms full lyfe in his rewme dyd. 

Destruction of Trotj (E. E. T. S.), 1. 1S05. 

But trewely no fors ot thi rettdour 

To hym Unit over hyniself liatii tile maystrye. 

C/taueer, i'ortiine, 1. 14. 

redout^t, <'• See redoubt^: 
redout-, redoubt- (re-dout'). n. [The form re- 
doubt is erroneous, due to confusion with rc- 
douhtl- and redoubtable; prop, redout (= D. G. 
redoute = Sw. redutt = Dan. redute), fonnerly 
also rcditii (and, after L., reduct); < OF. reduit, 
TO., rednite, f., F. rdduit, also (fem. It.) redoute 
= Sp. rcducto = Pg. rrdneio, reduto = It. ridotfo, 
a retreat, refuge, redout, < ML. reductus (> E. 
reduct), a retreat, refuge, redout, < L. rcdnccre, 
bring back: see reduce.] In fort., a general 
name for nearly every class of works wholly in- 
closed and undefended by reentering or flank- 
ing angles. Tlio word is, however, most generaliynsed 
for a small inclosed work ot various form — polygonal, 
square, triangular, or even drcnlar— serving mainly as a 
temponirj- fleld-work. Tlic name is also given to a cen- 
tral or retired work constiuctcd witliin aiiotlicr, to sen'e 
as a place of retreat for tlie defenders: in tills sense gen- 
crailv rriliiit. Redouts ore usually provided witli para- 
pet, 'illtcli, scaips, banquette, etc., ns in legiilnr fortl- 
llcation, n'liey are especially usetiil in foitifying the 
tops of hills, in commanding passes, or in feeling the 
way tliroiigli a liostilc or wooded country.— Demilune 
redout, a redout placed witliin tlie demilune. =Syn. See 
forliiieation. 

redout® (le-dout'), a, [< OF. reduit, < L. reduc- 
tus, broug'ht buck, pp. of rcduccrc, bring back: 
SCO reduce. Cf. redout-, n.] In her., bent in 
many angles: noting a cross tvith hooked _e.x- 
trcm’ities, in the form of tlie fylfot or swastika, 
redoutable, a. See redoubtable. 
redowa (red'o-ji), n, [< F. rctloiea, < Bohem. 
rcjtloictil:, rcjth'wachl'a, the dance so called, < 
rcjdonali, turn, turn around, hustle about.] 1. 
A Bohemian dance, •n'hich has two forms — the 
rcjtloictil;, resembling the waltz or the mazurka, 
and tlio rcJdoicachiM, resembling tlie polka. — 
2. Music for such a dance or in its rhythm, 
wliich is properly triple and quick, but in an- 
other form is duple, nnd readily assimilated to 
that of the polka. 

red-paidle, ». The lumpsucker. [Scotch.] 
redpoll (red'pol), n, [Also redpolc; so called 
from the red color on the head; < redt -h pollt.] 
1. A small fringilline bird of the genus fliiyio- 
iltits {orJeauthis), the male of which has a crim- 
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son poll, n rosy-red breast, and tbe plumage 
streaked with flaxen and dusky brown and 
white. Tlie bill is small, conic-acute, witli a nasal nifT ; 
the winps are pointed; the tail is emarpinate. Several 
species inhabit the arctic and north temperate regions of 
r.urope, Asia, and America. The common redpoll \syE. 
Unaria ; the mealy redpoll is jB. canescensj the American 
mealy redpoll is exilipes. 
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2. The red-polled Tvarbler, or palm-warbler, of 
North America, BcmJrccca palmarxm, having a 
chc^Timt-red poll: more fully called yellow red- 
poll. p(il})}-warhler» ^ 

red-polled (red'pold), a. Having a red poll, or 
tlu' top of the head red. 

redraft (I'e-draft'), [< Te- + draft.'] To 
‘ir.'ift or draw anew. 

redraft (re-draffc'), n. [< redraft^ i».] 1. Asce- 
' \ d draft or copy. — 2. A new bill of exchange 

bich the holder of a protested bill draws on 
' i.f' drnwor or indorsers, by which he reimburses 
u- I'iin^clf the amount of {he jjrotested bill with 
and chai'ges. 

redraw (’'c-dra'), r. [< ?*e- + L traus. 

’!’ »df’w -^'iii; make a second draft or copy of . 

II. ■> in'u . In cow?., to draw a new bill of ex- 
dtfiji'N' to mn'-t another bill of the same amount, 
>rLt hoMerof a protested bill, on the di*aw- 
‘ r or indor'Ncr. 

redress- (re-dres')» r, [< ME. rcdrcsscUf < OF. 
'tdjc^ra\ rcdrcccr^ rcdrccic)\ redrcs^cr^ TP. rc- 
set up again, straighten, < rc-, again, + 
drf'-w, direct, di*ess: see dre^s.] I. traixf^. If. 
To £> 1 1 up or upright; make erect; reercct, 
Itiphtas floures, thorgh the cold of nyghte 
Vdosed, stoiijien on her strikes lowe, 

JlcdTC'san hem agein the soiine briglitc. 

CUauccTt Troilus, ii. 909. 

2. To set right again; restore; amend; mend. 

Hcdrcssc me, mooder, and me chastise; 

For certeynly my Fadercs chastisinpe, 

Tliat dar l nought abiden in no wise. 

Chaucer, A. B. C., 1, 129. 
Ab broken glass no cement can redress, 

So beauty blemish’d once *6 for ever lost, 

Shak\, Pass. Pilgrim, I. 178. 
Ill yonder spring of roses intermix’d 
With tnjTtle, And what to redress till noon. 

jWton, P. L., ix. 219. 

3. To put right, as a wrong; remedy; repair, 
rolieve against, as an injury : as, to redress in- 
juries: to’ rcd>'C6’b' grievances. See redress'^, n,, 2. 

And redresse vs the domnge that he don has, 

By Paris his proude son, in our prise londis. 

Desiritction of Troif(E, E. T, S.), 1. 4017. 

Ori'ouns or preyers is for to seyn a pitous \\‘yl of herte 
that reilres^eth it in God and expresseth It by word out- 
ward to remoeven harmos. Chaucer, Parson’s Talc. 

Tho state of this unconstant %vorld . . . bringeth forth 
dailj such new evils as must of necessity by new reme- 
dies lie retired. Hooker, Eccles. Polity, vl. 2. 

Tlieir duty 

And ready service sliall redress tlieir needs, 

>’ot prating what tliey would be. 

Fletcher, Valenlinlan, ii. 8. 

He who best knows how to keep his necessities private 
Is the ino«t likely person to have them rcdTmcd. 

Goldsmith, The Bee, No. 3. 

4. To relieve of anything unjust or oppressive; 
bestow relief upon; compensate ; make amends 
to. 

Fedres mans sowle from alle mysery, 

That he may enter the eternal glorye. 

Political Poems, etc. (ed. Furnivall), p. 62. 

Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? 

Enron, Childe Harold, ii. 7C. 

ii.f iuirax\s. To rise again; reerect one’s 
self. 

Yet like the valiant Palme they did sustaine 
Their peisant weight, redressing vp againe. 

TTudson, tr. of Du Bartas’s Judith, ii. 

redress^ (re-dres'), «. [< OF. redresse^ rcdrcscc, 
rcdrccc^ redress; from the verb: see redress^, 
r.] If. A setting right again; a putting into 
proper order; amendment; reformation. 

The redres^e of boistrous & sturdie courages byperswa- 
Eion. PutUnham, Arte of Eng. Pocsic, p. 19. 

The father, with sharpe rebukes sesoned with louing 
lookes, causeth wredresse and amendment in his cliilde. 

Fylg, Euphues, Anat; of Wit, p. l.W. 

For US the more necessaiy is a speedy redress of our- 
selves. Uoolecr. 

2. Deliverance from vTong, injuiy, or oppres- 
sion; removal of grievances or oppressive bur- 
dens; undoing of wrong; reparation; indem- 
nification. In its most general sense redress includes 
wiiatever relief can be afforded against injustice, whether 
by putting an end to it, by compensation in damages, by 
punishing the wrong-doer, or otherwise. 

Is not the swoord the most violent redress that may be 
used for any evill? Spenser, State of Ireland. 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 

Shak., S. C., i. 3. 118. 
Fair majesty, the refuge and redress 
Of those whom fate pursues and wants oppress. 

Fryden, jEneid, i. 838. 

Think not 

But that there Is redress where there Is wrong, 

Se we are bold enough to seize it. 

Shelley, The Cenci, iii. 1. 

Ring in redress to all mankind. 

Tennyson, In Memorlam, cvi. 
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To every one o* my grievances law gave 
Redress. Broicning, Ring and Book, I. 237. 

=Syn. 2. Relief, amends, compensation, 
redress^ (re-dres'), v. U [< rc- -f dress.] To 
dress again, in any sense: as, to mfrm furni- 
ture or leather; to redress a wound, 
redressal (re-dres'al), ??. [< redress^ + -«?.] 
The act of redressing. Imp. Diet. 
redresser (re-di*es'6r), «. One who gives re- 
dress. 

Don Quixote of the Mancha, the tighter of wrongs, the 
redresser of injuries. 

Shelton, Don Quixote, iv. 2.'). (Latham.) 

redressible (ro-dres'i-bl), a. [< redress^ -f 
Capable of being redressed. Imp. Did. 
redressive (re-di’es'iv), a. [< redress^ + -ivc.] 
AfTording re^‘ess ; giving relief. [Rare.] 

Can I forget the generous hand 
Who, touch'd Avith human Avoe, redressitc search’d 
Into the horrois of the gloomy jail? 

Thomson, Winter, 1. 360. 

redressless (re-dres'les), a. [(.redress^ + -less.] 
AVithout redress oramendmeiit; without relief, 
redressment (rf-dros'ment), ??. [< OF. rcdrcce- 
menif redressemeut, F. redressemeni; as redress 
-k -???c«/.] Redress; the net of redressing, 
red-ribbon (red'rib^on), n. The band-fish, 
redrive (re-driv'), vl t. [< rc- + drive.] To 
drive back; drive again. Southey. 
red-roan (red'ron), a. See roaii^. 
red-robin (red'rob'in), «. The red-rust, Piicci- 
nia yraminis. [Eng.] 

redroot (red'rot), n. 1. An American shrub, 
Ccanothus Americanus, the New Jersey tea. 
The stems are from 1 to 3 feet high from a dark-red root, 
the leaves ovate or oblong-ovate, the small white flowers 
gathered In rather pretty dense clusters at the ends of 
leafyshoots. The name Is more or less extended toother 
members of the genus. 

2. A herbaceous plant, Lachmnthes tinctoria, 
of the E/cmodoracCiTf or bloodwort family. It 
grows in wet sandy places in the eastern United States 
near the coast. It has a simple stem with SAvord-shaped 
leaves mostly from near the base, and AA'oolly floAvers.ycl- 
loAv Avitliin, crowded in a dense compound cyme. Thei'oot 
is red, and has been used in dyeing. Upon authority ad- 
duced by DarAvin (“Origin of Species,” ch. i.), the root of 
this plant is fatally poisonous to white pigs which eat it, 
but not to black; the statement, hoAvcver, requires con- 
firmation. Also^jainfroof. 

3. Tho alkanet, Alkanna tinctoria. — 4. Due of 
the pigweeds, Ainarantus rctrojlcxus, [U. S.] 

redrutnite (red'rotlMt), «. [< Dedruth, in Cora- 
wall, England, + -tVeS.] Copper-glance: same 
ns chalcocitc. 

redsear (red'sei*), v, i. [< red + scar (?).] 
To break or crack when too hot, as iron under 
the hammer: a word used by workmen. Also 
redsharc. 

red-seed (red'sed), «. Small crustaceans, as os- 
tracodes, copepods, etc., which float on the sur- 
face of the sea, and upon which mackerel, men- 
haden, etc., feed. Some red-seed is said to in- 
jure the fish. 

red-shafted (red'shfiFted), a. Havinc: red 
shafts of the wing- and tail-feathers; specifically 
applied to Colaptcs mexicanuSj the red-shafted 
woodpecker or Mexican flicker, related to the 
common flicker or yellow-shafted woodpecker. 
It abounds in western North America, 
redshank (red'shangk), n, [< red^ -k shanl\] 
1. The fieldfare, Turdus pilaris. [Local, Eng.] 
— 2. A wading bird of the family Scolopacidrc 
and genus Totamis, having red shanks. The 
common redshank is T, caUdris, about 11 inches long, com- 
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nion in many parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The spot- 
ted redshank, T./uscus, is a related species of similar dis- 
iribAition. (Compare greenshank, yelloxeshank. 

8. The hooded or black-hcadod gull, Chroico- 
ccphahis ridibttndus : so called from its red legs : 
more fully called redshank gull and red-leyged 
gull or mew. — 4. ph A name given in contempt 
to Scottish Highlanders, and formerly to native 
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Irish, in allusion to their dress learing the legS- 
exposed. 

JIamertinns . . , dooth note the Redshanks^ and the 
Irish (Avhicli arcproperlietheScots) tobe theonlieenlmies 
of our nation. 

Harrison, Desciip. of Britain, p. G (Holinshed's Chron., I.). 
And when the Rcdshanlcs on the borders by 
Incursions made, and rang’d in battell stood 
To bcare his charge, from field lie made them flie, 

Where fishie Moine (in Gal\Aay] did blush AA'ith crimson 
blood. Mir./or Mags. (England's Eliza, st. 105). 

They lay upon the ground covered with skins, as tlio 
red’Shanks do on heather. Eurlon, Anat. of 3fel., p. 527. 

Though all the Scottish hinds Avould notbear to be com- 
pared Avith tliose of the rich counties of South Britain, they 
Avould stand very Avell in competition Avith the peasants of 
France, Italy, and Savoy, not to mention the mountaineers 
of Wales, and tlie redshanks of Ireland, 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker, ii. 41. (Eatics.') 

redshanks (red'sbangks), n. 1. Same as herh- 
rohert. — 2. See Polygohum. 
redshare (red'shar), v. i. A variant of redsear. 
red-short (red'shfirt), a. Noting iron or steel 
when it is of such a character that it is brittle 
at a red beat. 

Tlie former substance (sulphur] rendering the steel 
more or less brittle Avben hot {redshort or hot-short). 

Encyc. Brit., XIII. 283. 

red-shortness (red'short^'^nes), n. In incial.f 
tho quality or state of being red-short. 

Redshortness is often the result of the presence of an 
undue proportion of sulphur in the metal. 

Tl'. n. Greenwood, Steel and Iron, p. ip. 
The cold-shortness or redsTiortness of iron or steel is 
due principally to an admi.xture of oxide of iron. 

Sci. Amer., N. S., LX. 408. 

red-shouldered (red'sh6V''derd), a. Having 
the “shoulder’^ — that is, the carpal angle or 
bend of the wing— red, as a bird. Tlie red-shoul- 
dered blackbird is Agelicus gubemator, common in Avest- 
cm North America, where it replaces to some extent the 
common red-Avinged blackbird, from Avhich it differs in 
liaving the scarlet patch on the wing not bordered Avith 
buiT. The red-shouldered buzz.ard is Butco lineatus, one 
of the commonest of the large haAvks of the United States, 
having the lesser Aving-coverts reddish AA'hen adult.— 
Red-sbOUlderel falcont, the adult red-shouldered buz- 
zard. 

red-sided (red'sFded), a. Having red on the 
sides : sj^ecifically noting the red-winged thrush, 

Turdxts iliacxis, 

redsides (red'sidz), n. A small cypriuoid fish, 
I^oiropxs or Lyihrurxis ardensj common in the 
streams of the southern United States. Also 
called redfm. 

redskm (red'skin), n. A Bed Indian; a North 
American Indian. 

The Virginia frontiersmen Avere angry Avith the Penii' 
sylvania traders for selling rifles and powder to the red- 
skins. The Atlantic, LXIV. 819. 

red-spider (red'spi^dfer), n. A small red mite 
or acarine, Tctranxjchxis tclarixts, formerly called 
Acarxts iclarixtSy now placed in the family Totra- 
nychxdic: found in conservatories, 
red-staff (red'staf ), «. A millers* straight-edge, 
used in dressing millstones. The true edge, red- 
dened by ocher, is gently rubbed on the stone, and the 
projecting points are thus detected, even Avhen the irregu- 
larity of surface is very minute, 
redstart (red'start), n. [< red^ + sfarf 2 .] 
One of several entirely different birds which 
have the tail more or less red. (a) a small sylviine 
bird, Ruticilla phoenicura, of Europe, Asia, and Africa, re- 
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lated to the redbreast and bluetliroat. .\lso.1r??a?V, red- 
tail, etc. A similar species, R. titys or tithys is knoAvn as 
the blade redstart, (h) In the United States, a fly-catching 
Avarbler, Setophaga ruticilla, of the faniily Sylricolidse 
or Mniotillidm. The male is lustrous blue-black, Avith 
Avhite belly and vent, the sides of the breast, the lining of 
the Avings, and much of tho extent of the Asing- and tail- 
feathers fiery orange or flnme-color, the bill and feet 
black. The female is mostly plain olivaceous, AA’ith the 
parts Avliich are oiange in the male clear pale yelloAv. 
Tlie length is 61 inches, tlie extent 75. This beautiful 
hiid abounds in Avoodland in eastern North America ; it 
is inigratorj’ and insectivorous, has a singular song, builds 
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a neat nest in the fork of a branch, and lays four or five 
eggs, which are white, speckled nith shades of reddish 
brown.— Blue-throated redstart. Same as bluethroat. 
redstreak (red'strok), li. 1. A sort of apple, 
so called from the color of tho skin. 

TI>e redstreak, of all cyder fruit, hath obtained the 
preference. Moriimert Ilusbandrj'. 

2. Cider pressed from redstreak apples. 

Herefordshire reefsirenfr made of rotten apples at tho 
Tliree Cranes, true Brunswick Mtim brew'd at S. Kath- 
erines. Character of a Coffee-house (lG7a), p. 3. (Zfulfurrif.) 

redtail (rcd'tSl), v. and a. I. v. 1. Same as 
n fhtart (n ), — 2. The red-tailed buzzard, ISuico 
borealis, one of tho commonest and largest 
hau'ks of North America, -n-hen adult having 
tho upper side of tlio tail bright cliostnut-rcd. 
The ptumege otherwise is very variebic, hot oniy witii ace, 
but aiso accoi'diliK to geograpilicai (iistribiitioii, tiicrc be- 
ing scvciMl Vitneties or iocal races in western parts of tiio 
continent. It is conimoniy knoun ns Acii-AnirArorcAicAcn- 
hnirA-. and tile young, without tiio red taii, is tiie while- 
hreaeted hawk. Tiio niaie is from 1!) to 22 inclics long, ami 
IS iuulies or more in sprcail ot wing ; tiio female is 21 to 
24 indies long, and spreads 60 indies. Sec cut under 
Bateo, 

II. ft. Having n red tail, 
red-tape (rcd'tap'), «. [< red tape; see tape.'] 
Pertaining to or characterized by oflieial rou- 
tine or fonnality. Seo red tape, under tape. 

Hisposuros by the press nnd criticisms in rarliamcnt 
le.vvc no one in Ignorance ot tlie vices of red-tape routine. 

11. Speneer, 3Ian vs. State, p. 55. 
\Vc uoiking men, ulien we do come out of tlic furnace, 
come out not tinsel nnd irapicr iiiadnS. like tliuse fops of 
red tape st.atesmen, but sted nnd granite, 

Kinptlep, Alton Locke, iv. (ZJnnVr.) 

red-taped (red'tapt'). <t. [< red tape -t- -td-.l 
Same n> rtd-lape. -Vo/ior, XLII. lOG. 
red-tapery ired'tiVpo-ri), », [< red tape + 

-<)•//.] l5amc as red-lajiisin. 
red-tapism (red'ta'pizm), ii. [< red tape -b 
-i.'tii.] Strict observance of oflieial formalities; 
a system of vexatious or teiiious oflieial rou- 
tine. 

Heat once .bowed . . . liow little lie bad ot tiio olUclai 
dement uliidi is best described as red-tajiet-tm. 

T. II*. lUd, Cabinet Tortraits, p. ,52. 
He loudly denounces tlie Tdiinovnik spirit — or, as wo 
sliould sa>, nd-tapehnn in .ill its forms. 

D. M irallaee, Ilussi.a, p. 2til. 
red-tapist d-ed'ta'pist). J,. [< m/ ~h -/A-/.] 

1. A clerk in a publio oflioo. Quarterly Tiev. — 

2. One who adlicres stnctly to forms ami rou- 
tine in oflieial or otlior business. 

You seem a smart youn" fellow, but you must throw 
ovei that stitf rut tajii-<( of yours, am] go uitli rubUo 
OpinbtTJ a!nl .Mj&elf /}rducr, 31j >’o^cl, x. UO. (Daiirs.) 

Ill no country is the red taju'^t so out of place ns here. 
Bveiy calling filled >Mtli Ixild, keen, subtle uitte<l men, 
fertile in exiiedieiits ami devices, ubo are lUTiJctiinlly in 
venting new ways of buying clie.iply, underselling, or 
attracting custom. 

jr, J/atheivi, Getting on in the World, p. oa 
red-thighed (red'tlnd), «. Having or cliarac- 
terized l>y red thigbs.-Ked-tWghed locust. See 
tocusti. 

rsd-tliros-tsd (reU^thro^ a, Ilaviii" a 

pateli of red on the tliroat: as, the rrd-throakd 
diver. ( nliiDihits or rritiator siptciilnoiiahs. 
red-thrush (red'tbrush), n. The redwing, 
Tardtif! ilincas'. 

red-tipped (rcd'tipt), o. Having tho wiiig.s 
lipped with rod: as, tho rnhUpiud cdoarwing, 
a Britisli moth, Scsia formica 
redtop t^’^'d'top), «. A kind of bent-grnvs, 
J-yro^itis nilyarif} (A. aJhn, var. nilynn^). The 
species is common tlirouglmut the northefn paits of the 
01(1 World, and Is thoroughl> naturalized in Aiiitilca It 
IS maiked to the eye by its large light panicle of minute 
spikelets on delicate branches, which Is of a rcddlsli 
hue. Other vmietios, called ymn’a, bent, etc., hate a 
whitish top and u longer ligule. Redtop, at least in the 
United States, is a highly valued pasture-grass, and Is also 
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sown for hay. It forms a fine turf, and is suitable for 
lawns. Also called fne bent, Jinetop-grasg, and herd's- 
grass. {U. S.1— False redtop, the fowl meadow-grass, 
Poa serotina, which has somewhat the aspect of redtop.— 
Northern or mountain redtop, Agrostis exarata, a spe- 
cies found from Wisconsin to the Pacific, allied to the 
common redtop, and giving promise of simUiar ser>*ice in 
its own range. — Tall redtop, a tall reddish wirj* grass, 
Triodia cuprea, found in the United States, 
red-tubs (red'tubz), n. The sapphiriue gur- 
nard, Trigla liiritmlo, [Local, Eng.] 
redubf (re-dub'), v. t [Early mod. B. also rc- 
(loith; < OP. redouho'f rcdaither (also radatibcr^ 
radonher^ P. radouber)^ repair, mend, fit, < re-, 
again, + dotther {adouher), mend, repair, etc.: 
see tbf&i,] To repair or make reparation for; 
make amends for; requite. 

Whiche domage . . . neither with treasure ne with 
powar can be redouhed. 

Sir T. Elgot, The Governonr, ii. 14. 
I doubte not by Goddcsgr.acc so honestly to rcdulbcoll 
tbynges that have been ainys. 

Etiis, I.iterarj' Letters, p. 4. 

0 Gods, reduhhe them vcngeaunce iust. 

Phaer, iEneid, vi. 

U'hether they [monks] will conform themselves gladly, 
for the rcdwWu'np of theirformer trespasses, to go to other 
houses of their coat, where they shall be well received. 

Slate Papers, 1. 540, in Jl. W. Dixon's Hist. Cliurcli of 
[Eng., vii., note. 

redubbert (ro-dub'er), «. [Also ^-edubhor; < 
OP. ^rcdoubcHr, radottbenr, ono wlio mends or 
repairs a ship, < redouber, radotihcr, mend: see 
rcdnb^l One wbo bought stolen cloth and so 
altered it in color or fashion that it could not 
bo recognized. 

reduce (re-du.s'), vJr, pret. and pp.m7t/ccd, ppr. 
reducing. [< ME. rcduccn, < OP. rcducicr, ver- 
nacularly rcduirc, P. reduire = Pr. reduzir, rc- 
duirc= Cat. reduir = Sp. redudr = Pg. reduzir 
= It. ridtnrc, < L. rcdnccrc^ lend or bring back, 
draw back, restore, replace, bring to a certain 
condition, reduce, < rc-, back, -f* duccrc, lead, 
bring: seo duct. CC. reduef, reduit, redout^."] 
If. To lend or bring back; restore; resolve to 
a former state. 

Thempon he reduced to their momoric the battailes they 
liad fought. J. prende, tr. of Quintus Curtius, iv. 

Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord, 
XliatM'ould reduce tlicso bloody days again. 

Shak., Rich. HI., v. 5. 30. 
A good man will go a little out of his road toredr/rclhc 
waiuliing traveller; but if he will not return, it will be an 
unreasonable compliance togo along with him to the end 
of his waiidring. 

Jcr. Taylor, Rule of Conscience, II. ill. 10. 
Mr. Cotton . . . did spend most of his time, both pul)- 
liclv nnd privately, to discover . . . errors, nnd to reduce 
such as were gone astnij. 

liVnfArop, lllst. New England, I. 30t. 
And ’cause I sec the truth of his nflliction, 

Which may lie your’s or mine, or any bodv’s, 
Wlit>sc pa«is!ons arc neglected, I will tr>' 

My he.st skill to reduce lilin. 

SUirlcit, Hyde Park, v, 1. 

It u ere but riglit 

And equal to reduce me to niy dust, 

}tliHon, Y. I., X. 74S. 
2. In -^urg.j to restore to its proper place, or so 
that tho parts concerned are brongiit back to 
their iiomal topographical relations; ns, to re- 
duce a (lislocation, fracture, or liornin. — 3. To 
bring to any speciiied state, condition, or form: 
as, to mfnee civil alTairs to order; to reduce a 
man to poverty or de.spair; to reduce gla.ss to 
powder; to reduce a theory to practice; to n- 
ducc a Latin phrase to English. 

Being inspiicd with the holy spirltc of God, thcv[tlic 
T-2 Interpreters chosen by Eleararout ot each liibcj re- 
duced out of Hcliruc into Grcekc all the i»arte3 of the 
oldc Testament. 

Guevara. Letters (tr. by llellow c.s, 1577), p, 3 a 0. 
Doe you then blame and flnde f.aultc witjj soc good an 
Acte in that good pope as the rctluciug of sncli a greate 
people to Christl.'uiitje? State of Ireland. 

He had beenc a peace-maker to reduce such and such, 
n hith w ere at odUes, to .aiuitle. 

Purchai, Pilsrim.ige, p. 40.3. 
iifrfiff'd to jiractice, his bclo\cd ml'' 

Would only pro\c Idm n consummate fool. 

Our/vv, Convurs,ition, 1. 130. 
Holland w.as rrduetd to such a condition that peace was 
her first necessity. Ltclu, Eng. in Istli Cent., p. 4tVk 

4. In metal, and chem., to bring into the metal- 
lic form; separato. a*^ a metal, from tlie o.vygcn 
or other mineralizer with which it may be com- 
bined. or change from a higher to a lower do- 
p*oc of oxidation: as, to reduce the ores of sil- 
ver or copper, — 5t. To atone for; repair; rc- 
drc''.'?. 

Till they reduce the wrongs done to my father. 

Marlowe. 

6. To bringdown; diminish in length, breadth, 
tUieIiUes.s, size, quantity, value, or the like: as, 
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to reduce expenses; to reduce the quantity of 
meat in diet; to reduce the price of goods; to 
reduce i\iQ strength of spirit; to reduce a fi^’o 
or design (to make a smaller copy of it without 
changing the form or proportion). 

He likes j'our house, your housemaid, and your pay; 

Jiediice his wages, or get rid of her, 

Tom quits you. Cowper, Truth, 1, 211. 

7. To bring to an inferior condition; weaken; 
impoverish; lower; degrade; impair in fortune, 
dignity, or strength : as, the fainil}’ were in re- 
duced circumstances; the patient was much 
reduced bj’ hemorrhage. 

Yet lo i in rac what authors have to brag on ! 

Pediiccd at last to hiss in my own dragon. 

Pope, Dunciad, Hi. 2Sfi. 

Tlie Chamber encroached upon the sovereign, thwarted 
him, reduced him to a cypher, imprisoned him, and slew 
bim. ir. J{. Greg, Misc, Essays, 2d ser., p. 93. 

I dare say he was some poor musiefaner, or singer, or a 
reduced gentleman, perhaps, for he always came after 
dusk, or else on bad, dark days. 

Maghciv, London Labour and London Poor, I. S31. 

8. To subdue, as bj" force of nnns : bring into 
subjection; render submissive: as. to reduce 
mutineers to submission; Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain were reduced by the Roma' /arms. 

Charles marched northw'ard at the head of a force suf- 
ficient, as it seemed, to reduce the Covenanters to submis- 
sion. Macaulay, Nugent's Hampden. 

ifontpcnslcr was now' closely besieged, till at lengtli, 
reduced by famine, he w’as compelled to capitulate. 

Prescott, Ferd. and Isa., ii, 2. 

The fortresses garrisoned by the French in Spain were 
reduced; but at wliat a prodigious e.vpenditure of life was 
this clTectcd ! h’ncyc. Bril., IX 437. 

9. To bring into a class, order, genus, or spe- 
cies; bring within certain limits of defiuihou 
or description. 

I think it [analogy between words nnd re.isonj very 
worthy to be reduced into a Bciencu by itself. 

Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. i-js. 

Zanchiiis reduecth such infidels to four chief sects. 

Burton, Anat, of Mtl., p. 503. 

I shall . . . reduce these authors under tlicir respec- 
tive classes. Addison, Of the Christian Religion, | i, L 

Tho variations of languages are reduced to rules. 

Joloisnn, Diet. 

10. To show (a problem) to be merelv a speeinl 

ctiso of 0110 nlready solved. — 11. 'J’o cli.-uigo 
the doiiominntion of (mimhcrs): ."is, to m/ttre a 
number of shillings to farthings, or conver.ely 
(seo mlitcltnii (i)); clmnge the foi-m of (an al- 
gebraic e.xpvession) to ono simpler or more eoii- 
ycnient. — 12. To prove the conclu.sion of (an 
indirect syllogism) from its promises by means 
of direct syllogism and immediate inferenee 
alone. — 13. To adjust (an observerl f|iiantity) 
by subtracting from it elTeets due to the -p'e- 
cinl time nnd place of ohscn*ation. f'.peoially, 
in astronomy, hyrcraovingtlie clTect-. ofrefraV- 
tion, iiarallax, aherration, precession, and nu- 
tation, changing .a circummeridian to a me- 
ridian altitude, and the like. — 14. In .svnt. 
tnif, to set aside hy an aeliem at lav; re- 
scind or annul hy legal moans: as, to tfdere a 
deed, Mriling, etc. — 15. Milit., to take oif the 
ostablislinieiit and strike off the pay-rell. ns a 
retriment. When a regiment is iv'diteed, the 
oflicors are generally put upon half-pay Re- 

duced eye, nn IilcM aye in iiMch tlie tno luiiliil pi .hits ef 
the K'frautivc system arc con*=iiIcre(l as miltnl into oiie, 
anil also the two principal points: this sinij>Iilli.s the 
inathcmatical treatment of certain piohUins.— Reduced 
fonn of an Imaginary, the form r(cos — f sin first 
used iiils2S hy L'aiiehy. — Eeduced bub. .See hi-h, 7.— 
Reduced Inertia of a machine, .sce inrrtin ami em- 
rliiiie.— Reduced iron, metallic iron in a line pen ilcr. ..li- 
tained liy icdiiein? ferric o\id hy hydiecen .it a diill-nd 
Iicat. .Msn called patritcr of iron, iir-n-pomt. r. iron l-o 
llruyrn.— Reduced latitude. Same as orocinlrif latiti-il- 
(nliich fee, under Inliimlc),— Reduced reaction-time. 
.See rrnrtnm-tiuic.— Reducing flame, in hlnnpipi- anili- 
sls. Kcoylniim, 1.— Reducing Bciuare. See nji'iti,.— fo 
reduce the sguare (initit,), to liring l>acl. a leittalion 
n liicli lias been formed in a finiarc to its fornit r i*o-ilion 
ill line or column. ramu-.— To reduce to tho ranks 
(niitil.), to degrade, for nii-coadiict. to the toniiiticii of a 
Iirli ate soldier. = S37U. 6. To lessen, di'ciease. aliatc, eiu- 
tail, sliorten, ahildpe, contract, retrcncli. 

reduceablef (ro-duVa-bl), a. [= OP. ndui'-a- 
hlc; as reduce 4* -alj'lc. Cf. rcducihiv.'] Same 
as reducible. 

They fyouiig stmlent<5] slionld be liaiiituntctl to cnn^ulcr 
every e.vcellencu as rcditeeahfe to piinciples. 

SirJ. Beyiitihli, l»iscour^es, I. \iii. 

reducement (iv-dns'ineut), u. [= sp. ndud- 
mieufo z=lt. nduciwcu'in; as reduce + -jik ut.'} 
1. The act of reducing; a briugiug back; res- 
toration. 

This once select Nation of Goil , , . being ovci since 
incapable of any Coalition or Beducemenf into one Body 
pohtic. llowcll, Lettera, ii. 8. 




